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THE  SEAMEN  OF  JAPAN 


HE  high  sea,  unlike  the  land,  cannot  be 
appropriated,  but  remains  the  common 
property  of  the  family  of  nations.  In 
the  North  Sea,  for  example,  the  fishing 
grounds  are  by  mutual  consent  the  re- 
sort of  fishermen  from  many  nations.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  merchant  shipping  en- 
gaged in  international  trade.  The  old,  as  well 
as  the  new  trade  routes  across  the  Seven  Seas 
are  open  to  all.  To  maintain  and  improve 
their  respective  ratio  (1)  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive international  fisheries,  and  (2)  in  car- 
rying commerce  over  the  world's  sea  lanes, 
has  ever  been  the  declared  purpose  of  all  real 
statesmen. 

In  this  great  field  of  endeavor,  the  Japanese 
have  shown  extraordinary  adaptability  and 
success.  Japan  as  an  island  nation  is  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  a  sea-minded  nation. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  the  Japanese  empire  is 
composed  of  nearly  500  islands.  Japan  proper, 
exclusive  of  newly  acquired  lands,  such  as 
Formosa,  Korea,  etc.,  has  approximately  the 
same  area  as  California.  On  this  limited  area 
are  crowded  together  64,000,000  people.  View- 
ing this  matter  from  her  demonstrated  ability 
to  supply  the  people  with  food,  Japan  ranks 
first  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  Japan  could  not 
maintain  her  population  on  a  meat  diet.  The 
people  of  Japan  are  accustomed  to  eat  fish 
instead  of  meat.  Fortunately,  the  waters  in 
and  about  Japan  are  blessed  with  a  plentiful 
amount  and  variety  of  fish.  Hence,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  young  men  of  Japan  receive  an  invalu- 
able training  in  the  ever  growing  deep  sea 
fishing  fleet.  Japan,  perhaps  alone  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  could  replace  and 
re-man  the  personnel  of  her  merchant  marine 
over  and  over  again  with  capable  young  sea- 
men— men  who  have  acquired  their  sea-legs 
while  serving  in  the  fishing  fleet. 

The  general  standard  of  living  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Japan  has  made  some  advances 
during  recent  years,  but  is  still  far  below  the 
prevailing  standards  in  America,  Canada  and 
Australia.  Trade-unionism  among  the  indus- 
trial workers  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  has  al- 
ready improved  living  conditions  very  ma- 
terially.   The  totally  unorganized  agricultural 


workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  leading  a  truly 
deplorable  existence. 

The  seamen  of  Japan  had  only  purely  local 
organizations  prior  to  1921.  A  year  earlier, 
while  attending  the  International  Seamen's 
Conference  at  Genoa,  Italy,  several  representa- 
tives of  the  local  Japanese  Seamen's  Unions 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  representatives 
of  European  and  American  Seamen's  Unions. 
Upon  their  return  to  Japan  they  pointed  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  nation-wide  union  of 
seamen.  Accordingly,  on  May  7,  1921,  the 
existing  local  unions  of  seamen  organized  the 
Japan  Seamen's  Union.  The  system  and  form 
of  nation-wide  organization,  adopted  in  1921, 
was  patterned  after  the  American  and  British 
Seamen's  Unions,  with  some  modifications  to 
fit  Japanese  traditions  and  usages. 

Only  seamen  "possessing  statutory  mariner's 
certificate  issued  by  competent  authorities" 
are  eligible  to  membership.  In  Japan,  this 
covers  virtually  everyone  aboard  ship,  except 
the  licensed  officers.  The  membership  of  the 
Union  has  increased  steadily  throughout  the 
eight  years  of  its  existence  and  is  today  close 
to  80,000. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Union  are  at  Kobe. 
A  magnificent  modern  three-story  stone  build- 
ing is  occupied  entirely  by  the  Union  and  its 
various  departments.  The  building  is  owned 
by  the  Union,  having  been  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  for  Yen  170,000  ($85,000).  The 
Union  has  thirteen  branches,  situated  in  the 
principal  ports  of  Japan.  In  four  of  these 
branches,  namely,  at  Yokohama,  Tobata, 
Osaka  and  Hakodate,  the  Union  also  owns  the 
buildings  which  house  the  respective  branch 
offices.  The  value  of  all  the  real  property 
owned  by  the  Union  is  estimated  at  Yen  250,- 
000  ($125,000).  In  addition,  the  Union  has  in 
several  banks  deposits  aggregating  Yen  285,- 
000  ($142,500). 

The  Union  has  acquired  fourteen  motor 
boats  to  facilitate  business  and  keep  in  contact 
with  members  when  ships  are  anchored  in  the 
respective   harbors. 

The  executive  officers  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  the  regular  annual  meeting 
held  on  May  7 — the  birthday  of  the  Union. 
Between  annual  meetings  the  business  of  the 
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Union  is  entrusted  to  the  executives,  who, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  an  executive 
Council  of  forty-three,  carry  on  the  general 
policy  determined  upon  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings. The  Council  of  Executives  holds  meet- 
ings whenever  occasion  requires.  Altogether, 
the  Union  employs  ninety-seven  full-time  sal- 
aried officers,  of  which  twenty-six  are  at  the 
headquarters.  The  salaries  of  the  officers 
range  from  Yen  40  ($20)  paid  to  the  Appren- 
tice Clerk,  up  to  Yen  300  ($150)  paid  to  the 
President. 

The  Initiation  Fee  has  been  kept  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  one  Yen.  Monthly  dues  are  also 
one  Yen  (50  cents).  The  Union  has  kept  up 
a  constant  campaign  for  improving  the  wages 
and  living  conditions  of  the  members.  There 
are  still  about  30,000  eligible  men  outside  of 
the  Union  and  persistent  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  these  men  within  the  fold  of 
the  organization.  Virtually  all  the  ships  op- 
erated by  the  larger  steamship  companies  are 
thoroughly  unionized.  The  30,000  non-union 
men  are  employed  mainly  on  vessels  under 
1000  tons. 

Wages  have  almost  doubled  since  the  seamen 
of  Japan  recognized  the  wisdom  of  organizing 
on  a  national  basis.  The  highest  wages  are 
paid  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade.  Able  seamen 
in  that  run  receive  Yen  60  ($30)  per  month. 
Compared  with  the  wages  of  workers  ashore 
and  even  with  the  salaries  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment employees,  the  seamen  of  Japan  rate 
very  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  average  wages 
than  the  seamen  of  any  other  country.  For 
instance,  police  officers  in  Tokyo  begin  with 
a  monthly  salary  of  Yen  45.  In  addition,  they 
receive  a  certain  allowance  for  their  uniform, 
but  none  whatever  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  organized  shipowners  of  Japan,  realiz- 
ing that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  constant 
friction,  agreed  a  few  years  ago  to  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  National  Maritime  Concilia- 
tion Board.  This  board,  known  as  the  Kaiji 
Kyodo  Kai,  has  functioned  very  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned.  It  has  twelve  members,  six 
from  the  Japan  Shipowners  Association,  and 
six  from  the  organized  personnel — three  each 
from  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Officers'  Association.  The  board 
regularly  considers  matters  "regarding  condi- 
tions of  seamen's  employment"  and  seeks  to 


prevent  or  arbitrate  disputes  between  shipown- 
ers and  seamen.  The  board  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  draft  convention  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  conducts  Seamen's  Employment 
exchanges.  The  Government  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  Yen  100,000  ($50,000)  to  cover  the 
expense  of  operation  of  these  agencies.  All 
other  expenses  of  the  National  Maritime  Con- 
ciliation Board  are  borne  in  equal  shares  by 
the  shipowners  and  seamen's  groups. 

While  the  board  is  quite  successful  in  ad- 
justing disputes  and  maintaining  industrial 
harmony  in  the  operation  of  Japan's  Merchant 
Marine,  there  have  been  occasions  when  the 
Seamen's  Union  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
strike.  The  last  strike  took  place  from  June 
4  to  9,  1928.  It  was  called  to  establish  mini- 
mum conditions  on  freighters  and  did  riot  af- 
fect passenger  liners.  This  strike  ended  with 
a  complete  victory  for  the  seamen.  A  volume 
of  402  pages,  giving  all  the  graphic  details  of 
that  short  struggle  has  been  published  by  the 
Union  for  circulation  among  the  members. 

The  Japan  Seamen's  Union  issues  a  preten- 
tious monthly  magazine  from  the  headquar- 
ters at  Kobe.  Only  8,000  copies  are  printed, 
but  these  are  distributed  to  the  ships  on  the 
basis  of  one  magazine  for  each  ten  members. 

At  the  present  time  the  Japan  Seamen's 
Union  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  practical 
dissolution  of  the  two  Chinese  Seamen's  Unions 
at  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  These  two  Chinese 
organizations  had  served  as  a  bulwark  against 
wage  reductions  on  ships  in  the  Asiatic  coast- 
wise trade.  Now  that  the  seemingly  endless 
internal  strife  in  China  has  crushed  those 
Unions,  no  one  can  predict  what  may  happen 
to  Chinese  seamen's  wages.  Organization 
among  Indian  seamen  is  still  at  a  very  low 
stage  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Japan 
Seamen's  Union  is  planning  to  render  aid  in 
any  organizing  campaign  that  may  be  evolved 
for  the  benefit  of  Chinese  as  well  as  Indian 
seamen.  A  Pan-Asiatic  Labor  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  April  or  May  of  1930, 
either  in  Bombay  or  in  Madras,  India.  Such 
a  conference  is  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  Seamen  of  Japan  in  the  hope,  no  doubt, 
that  it  may  initiate  or  at  least  approve  a  sys- 
tematic organizing  campaign  among  the  sea- 
men of  China  and  India. 

The  Japan  Seamen's  Union  is  also  sponsor- 
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ing  an  improvement  in  the  legal  status  of  sick 
and  injured  seamen.  Bills  covering  these  prob- 
lems will  be  championed  in  Parliament  by 
Bunji  Suzuki,  who  is  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  and  President  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  Japan. 

Altogether,  the  seafarers  of  Japan  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  perfecting  such  a  strong 
and  well  functioning  organization.  No  work- 
ers anywhere  are  more  ambitious  than  the 
workers  of  Japan.  But  ambition  has  not  turned 
their  heads.  They  have  made  comparatively 
few  mistakes  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  Union's  existence.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  decade  is  usually  the  most  difficult  period 
in  the  life  of  a  labor  organization,  there  is 
every  reason  to  belieVe  that  the  Japan  Sea- 
men's Union  will  continue  to  achieve  practi- 
cal results  through  the  old  reliable  remedy — 
collective  self-help,  which  is  known  all  over 
the  world  as  trade-unionism ! 


The  information  contained  in  this  article  was 
obtained  by  the  Journal's  editor  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Japan.  President  K.  Hamada  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  M.  Yonikubo,  the  two 
principal  officers  of  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union, 
were  away  from  the  Union  headquarters  on 
official  business.  Both  were  attending  the  Sea- 
men's Conference  held  at  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
However,  the  acting  President,  Mr.  Choyei 
Horinchi,  who  is  Vice-President  of  the  Union, 
and  Mr.  T.  Akasaki,  chief  of  the  Union's  or- 
ganizing department,  received  the  Journal's 
editor  in  the  most  courteous  and  fraternal 
spirit.  Both  of  these  men  and  other  officers  at 
Headquarters  and  at  the  branches  visited  were 
more  than  pleased  to  supply  any  and  all  in- 
formation desired. 


The  Todd  Unit  System  of  Pulverized  Coal 
Burning  fitted  in  the  Shipping  Board  freighter 
West  Alsek  showed,  during  her  second  round 
voyage  to  British  ports  in  the  service  of  the 
Oriole  Lines,  additional  fuel  savings  as  com- 
pared with  her  maiden  voyage.  All  of  the 
coal-burning  equipment  performed  in  such  a 
satisfactory  manner  under  adverse  weather 
conditions  as  to  prove  the  installation  to  be 
thoroughly  reliable  under  seagoing  conditions. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


At  the  meeting  of  South  Norway  shipown- 
ers recently  held  at  Christianssand,  Mr.  W. 
Dahl-Hansen  made  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  strong  footing  which  the  shipping  industry 
has  had  on  the  south  coast  of  Norway  for 
centuries.  He  cited  as  an  illustration  the  small 
town  of  Farsund,  which  is  the  largest  shipping 
community  in  the  world,  having  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  tonnage  of  its  fleet  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  there  being  regis- 
tered at  that  place  57  tons  gross  per  inhabitant. 
Next  comes  Tonsberg,  with  33  tons  per  inhab- 
itant; Haguesund  with  16.6,  Bergen  with  7.7, 
and  Oslo  with  3.6  tons  per  inhabitant.  Taking 
the  entire  coast  between  Flekkefjord  and  Risor 
as  a  whole,  there  is  an  average  of  6  tons  gross 
per  inhabitant.  A  total  of  112  ocean-going  ves- 
sels have  these  towns  as  their  home  ports,  and 
provide  employment  for  2750  seamen. 

A  new  scale  of  wages  has  been  officially 
promulgated  for  German  vessels,  to  run  for 
two  years.  The  new  scale  represents  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  former.  The  monthly  rates 
applicable  to  deep-sea  voyages  for  officers  and 
in  all  trades  for  crews,  follow  (in  marks) : 
First  Officer,  380;  second,  310;  third,  235; 
fourth,  170;  Chief  Engineer,  570;  second,  380; 
third,  310;  fourth,  235;  Boatswain  or  Carpen- 
ter, 158;  second  Boatswain,  second  Carpenter, 
141;  Quartermaster,  141;  A.B.,  132;  O.S.,  63; 
Junior,  42;  Boy,  30;  Donkeyman,  122/152; 
Greaser,  Chief  Stoker,  152;  Stoker,  143;  Trim- 
mer, 122.  In  all  German  boats  of  more  than 
2,000  tons  gr.  the  eight-hour  day  is  in  force,  and 
on  boats  of  more  than  1,000  tons  gr.  as  to  the 
engineer's  force  only.  In  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
traders  of  more  than  1,600  tons  gr.  the  three- 
watch  system  is  compulsory.  The  earnings  of 
the  men  are  considerably  increased  by  over- 
time. The  monthly  wage  scale  for  captains  of 
German  steamers  and  motorvessels,  has  been 
fixed  as  follows :  690  mk.  in  the  long  and 
medium  trades,  600  mk.  in  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  trade,  500  mk.  on  vessels  of  101/400 
tons  gr.,  690  mk.  on  sailing-vessels  above  1,000 
tons,  600  mk.  on  sailers  of  501/1000  tons,  and 
500  mk.  on  sailers  of  126/500  tons. 
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"COMFORTS  AND  LUXURIES" 


A  correspondent  has  called  the  Journal's 
attention  to  some  foolish  twaddle  about  booze 
on  Atlantic  liners  written  by  one  Edward 
Doherty  and  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
weekly  magazine  Liberty. 

Mr.  Doherty's  knowledge  of  the  booze  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  very  extensive.  At  any  rate 
he  freely  brags  about  drinking  numerous  but- 
tles of  various  intoxicating  liquids.  Then,  just 
to  strengthen  his  points  on  booze,  the  boozy 
author  rings  in  these  choice  paragraphs  : 

We  had  a  marvelous  chance  after  the  war.  We  had 
power  and  prestige  and  money  and  ships.  America 
could  easily  have  made  herself  mistress  of  the  seas. 
But  she  didn't. 

She  passed  laws  compelling  American  shipowners 
to  provide  expensive  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the 
sailors.  This  gave  Americans  a  higher  overhead  than 
foreigners  faced. 

The  great  self-styled  authority  on  liquor 
neglects  to  give  details  on  the  expensive  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  Uncle  Sam  has  pro- 
vided for  the  sailors.    Neither  does  he  furnish 


statistics  on  that  awful  overhead  expense. 

If  American  ships  provide  comforts  and  lux- 
uries not  enjoyed  by  the  seamen  of  other  na- 
tions the  Journal  would  be  happy,  indeed,  and 
gladly  acknowledge  such  a  desirable  state  of 
affairs.  However,  as  is  well  known  t<>  all  prac- 
tical men,  the  sailors'  comforts  and  luxuries 
exist  only  in  Mr.  Doherty's  more  or  less  be- 
sotted imagination.  Parrot-like,  he  simply  re- 
peats the  fairy  tales  produced  by  clever  writers 
who  are  paid  to  make  a  case  for  the  poi  >r,  strug- 
gling American  shipowner,  because  the  latter 
cannot  possibly  give  his  sailors  three  meals  a 
day  unless  Uncle  Sam  increases  the  extremely 
liberal  Postal  subsidy  already  paid  to  Ameri- 
can ships. 

The  story  about  America's  lost  chance  after 
the  war  is  funnier  still  than  the  sailors'  lux- 
ury tale.  Before  the  war  American  ship-  car- 
ried about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
U.  S.  imports  and  exports.  During  the-  last 
fiscal  year,  as  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  American  ships  carried  exactly 
One-third, (33  1  3  per  cent)  of  the  total  value  of 
the  commodities  transported  by  water.  More- 
over, the  share  of  American  ships  in  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  to  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  measured  by  weight,  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  as  measured  by  value,  be- 
ing approximately  one-half  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports and  one-third  for  exports. 

Really,  entirely  aside  from  the  amusing 
luxury  fiction  of  Mr.  Doherty,  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  a  magazine  of  so  large  a  circula- 
tion, as  is  claimed  by  Liberty,  should  print  such 
utterly  nonsensical  stuff  when  the  plain  facts 
are  available  in  any  reference  librarv. 


"SAFETY  OF  LIFE"  Ok  WHAT? 

The  October  issue  of  the  Journal  contained 
Victor  A.  Olander's  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  proposed  treaty  drafted  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
held  in  London  during  May.  1929. 

President  Furuseth  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  has  now  prepared 
a  memorandum,  for  the  use  of  United  State- 
Senators,  in  opposition  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Andrew  Furuseth  maintains  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate   of   the   United    States    should    ratify    said 
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treaty  practically  all  the  beneficent  features 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  will  shortly  pass  away. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  all  application  of 
the  law  to  foreign  ships  in  harbors  of  the 
United  States  will  be  abolished,  and  it  would 
be  entirely  too  much  to  expect  that  the  beds, 
blankets,  mess  gear,  mess  room,  together  with 
all  other  advantages  that  the  seamen  obtain 
from  the  Seamen's  Act,  would  not  be  abolished 
as  construing  handicaps  upon  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  people,  Government  officials  and  courts 
could  easily  be  persuaded  by  the  shipowners 
that  this  law,  when  it  applies  to  American 
ships  only,  will  be  a  handicap  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  while  these  features  of  the  law 
might  not  be  specifically  repealed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  the  condition  produced 
would  inevitably  lead  to  that  result. 

The  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  to  meet 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on  January 
13,  will  give  this  all-important  subject  the 
necessary  attention.  In  the  meantime,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention,  at 
the  instance  of  the  delegates  from  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America,  has  adopted 
the  following  self-explanatory  resolution  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote : 

Whereas,  The  future  growth  and  development  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  successfully  compete  with  the  merchant  ma- 
rines of  other  nations;  and 

Whereas,  The  attempts  made  in  past  decades  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  operation  as  between  American 
and  foreign  ships  by  reducing  the  standards  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  low  levels  based  upon  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  ports  of  other  nations  resulted,  first,  in 
practically  wiping  out  the  American  personnel  and, 
second,  in  driving  American  ships  from  the  overseas 
trade  and  limiting  their  operations  almost  exclusively 
to  the  American  coastwise  trade,  from  which  foreign 
ships  are  barred  by  law;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act, 
Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  to  equalize 
competitive  conditions  in  the  overseas  trade  by  apply- 
ing American  standards  to  all  vessels  sailing  out  of 
American   ports;   and 

Whereas,  Insofar  as  this  policy  of  enforcing  Amer- 
ican standards  in  American  ports  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  effect 
has  been  to  raise  the  standards  on  foreign  vessels 
trading  to  American  harbors  and  thus  to  create  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  operation  of  American 
ships;  and 

Whereas,  This  experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  retain  full  control  over 
conditions  under  which  ships  are  permitted  to  sail 
out  of  ports  of  the  United  States,  it  being  obvious  that 
it  is  fully  as  necessary  to  apply  Amercan  regulations 
to  foreign  ships  doing  business  in  American  harbors 
as  it  is  to  apply  American  regulations  to  foreign  mer- 


chants  doing  business   in   American   cities;   therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
does  hereby  urge  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  refrain  from  entering  upon  any 
treaty  or  covenant  of  any  sort  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion or  nations,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  vessels,  foreign  as 
well  as  American,  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate  out 
of  American  ports,  or  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States   governing  the  operation   of  merchant   vessels. 


WHICH  IS  YOUR  GOAL? 


You  may  probably  have  heard  this  story : 
A  man  was  shipwrecked  in  mid-ocean.  As  he 
struggled  to  keep  afloat  he  vowed  that  he 
would  be  content  if  he  could  only  find  a  piece 
of  wood  to  keep  him  afloat.  He  found  a  piece 
of  wood  but  still  had  to  exert  himself  to  some 
extent  to  keep  from  sinking.  If  he  could  only 
find  a  life  belt  he  would  be  extremely  happy. 
He  found  a  life  belt.  But  then  he  wanted  to 
get  his  body  out  of  the  water;  that  would  be 
heaven.  He  found  a  raft.  It  kept  him  out  of 
the  water;  but  he  wanted  so  much  to  lie  down, 
and  if  he  could  only  find  a  boat,  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  he  would  ask  for. 
He  found  the  boat.  But  then  he  wanted  dry 
clothing;  then  he  wanted  food ;  then  he  wanted 
warmth ;  then  he  wanted  a  comfortable  bed. 
A  steamer  came  along  and  he  got  all  these ; 
but  he  had  had  so  much  of  the  sea  that  he 
couldn't  think  of  being  happy  until  he  reached 
land.    Even  then  he  wasn't  content. 

A  good  many  of  us  are  like  that,  aren't  we? 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
There  are  two  brands  of  discontent :  The 
brand  that  merely  fosters  greed  and  snarling 
and  back-biting,  and  the  brand  that  inspires 
greater  and  greater  effort  to  reach  the  desired 
goal. 

Which  is  your  goal? 


Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  if  all  pos- 
sible objections  must  be  overcome. — Dr.  John- 
son. 


Practice  in  the  open  what  you  preach  in  the 
meeting  hall,  and  employ  only  people  enjoying 
union  conditions  when  making  purchases. 


The  Journal  extends  to  its  readers  ashore 
and  afloat  the  very  best  wishes  for  a  Happy 
New  Year! 
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ARBITRATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 


That  the  people  of  Australia  are  not  pre- 
pared to  relinquish  compulsory  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  Federal  election  returns. 

The  Federal  election  became  necessary  when 
the  Bruce-Page  Nationalist  government  suf- 
fered defeat  by  a  test  vote  in  Parliament. 

As  is  well  known  Australians  have  their 
own  conception  of  what  should  be  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  an  industrial  dispute.  Most 
Englishmen,  like  most  United  States  citizens, 
shy  away  from  the  idea  that  the  State  should 
fix  wages.  But  that  idea  has  been  the  very 
cornerstone  of  Australia's  labor  policy.  In 
trying  to  enforce  these  concepts  a  major  issue 
had  arisen :  Shall  the  power  of  enforcement 
rest  with  the  several  states  or  with  the  central 
Dominion  authority?  Back  in  the  early  '90s 
the  Australian  states  set  up  their  enforcement 
machinery.  It  functioned  unhindered  until  the 
Dominion  Arbitration  Court  Act  was  passed 
in  1904.  Ever  since  there  have  been  incessant 
conflicts.  It  is  notorious  that  the  powers  of 
the  Dominion  Court  under  the  Australian  Con- 
stitution are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  it 
to  function  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dominion  Court's  powers  have  often  been  suf- 
ficient to  paralyze  state  arbitration  courts. 

Successive  governments  have  been  trying 
since  1911  to  get  Australia's  constitution 
amended  to  give  the  Dominion  Arbitration 
Court  really  sweeping  and  effective  powers. 
On  four  different  occasions  the  state  legis- 
latures have  refused  to  pass  such  an  amend- 
ment. Finally,  former  Prime  Minister  Bruce 
announced  a  totally  new  and  startling  policy. 

In  effect  he  declared  that  since  the  Dominion 
Government  could  not  get  effective  power  by 
constitutional  amendment  it  must  largely 
withdraw  from  attempting  to  arbitrate  labor 
disputes  and  leave  that  duty  to  the  states.  A 
measure  called  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Abolition  Bill  was  drafted.  That  was  the  bill 
under  consideration  by  Parliament  when  the 
Bruce-Page  Government  was  defeated. 

At  the  general  election  on  October  12,  the 
Australian  Labor  Party  staged  a  strong  "come- 
back." There  were  several  minor  issues  but 
the  principal  point  of  discussion  in  the  election 


campaign  hinged  upon  a  continuance  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  that  law. 

During  the  short  but  bitter  campaign  which 
preceded  the  election.  Bruce  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  bitterly  attacked  for  their  alleged 
partisan  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law.  It  was  stated  that  the  penalty 
features  of  the  law  were  used  only  against  the 
workers  and  never  against  the  employers.  In 
particular,  the  name  of  John  Brown,  coal  mine 
operator,  was  freely  used  and  the  charge  was 
made  that  the  Government  had  withdrawn  the 
prosecution  against  said  Brown,  although  he 
clearly  broke  the  law  of  the  land  by  a  lockout 
of  his  miners.  Spokesmen  for  the  Bruce-Page 
Government  stated  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  workers  from  prosecuting  John 
Brown.  This,  the  Labor  members  of  Parlia- 
ment declared,  was  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Government  was  interested  in  enforcing  the 
penalty  features  against  workers  only.  Em- 
ployers could  violate  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  without  fear  of  prosecution  by  the 
Nationalist  Government.  When,  however,  the 
worker  dared  to  quit  his  job,  the  Nationalist 
Government  instantly  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
to  secure  a  conviction.  In  such  cases,  it  was 
said,  the  Government  did  not  wait  for  any  pri- 
vate individual  to  prosecute.  The  police  were 
set  among  the  workers  to  see  what  they  could 
pick  up  in  order  that  the  prosecution  may  be 
launched. 

When,  however,  the  offense  was  committed 
by  the  employer  the  workers  were  told  that 
they  may  prosecute  if  they  so  desired. 

The  substantial  victory  of  the  Labor  Party 
indicates,  first— that  compulsory  arbitration 
has  not  lost  popular  favor  in  Australia  and, 
second — that  the  charge-  of  partisan  law  en- 
forcement were  effective  in  turning  public 
opinion  against  the   Bruce-Page  Government. 

Labor  is  again  on  top  in  the  Australian  Fed- 
eral Parliament.  Truly  the  world  is  moving 
forward.  With  a  Labor  Prime  Minister  at  the 
head  of  the  British  Empire  and  with  a  Labor 
Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  workers  of  the  English  speaking  world  to 
look  up  with  hope  and  confidence  toward  a 
better  and  brighter  future. 
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THE  MARINE  WRECKERS'  LEAGUE 


Notwithstanding  industrial  depression  and 
unemployment,  the  year  1929  has  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  the  organized  seamen  ' 
of  America  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  embrace 
doctrines  of  the  new  self-styled  saviors  who 
call  themselves  "marine  workers." 

Ten  years  ago  quite  a  few  seamen  were 
enchanted  with  the  siren  song  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  In  fact,  at  one  stage  the  world  revo- 
lutionists, who  then  masqueraded  as  I.  W.  W. 
leaders,  boldly  predicted  the  "capture"  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  As  the  seamen 
know,  those  dreams  came  to  naught.  The 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  and  their  principal  henchmen 
have  vanished.  Some  are  lookout  men  for 
gambling  halls  and  others  are  playing  the 
wrecking  game  in  other  parts — Always  serv- 
ing the  same  boss. 

They  are  gone  but  not  forgotten  ! 
I.  W.  W.'ism  of  ten  years  ago  served  one 
single  purpose.  It  caused  a  split  in  the  ranks 
and  thus  enabled  the  organized  shipowners  to 
cut  wages  and  abolish  overtime  pay  for  over- 
time work. 

During  1929  a  brand  new  breed  of  saviors 
has  made  its  appearance.  In  San  Francisco  a 
few  strangers,  reported  to  be  renegade  I.  W. 
W.'s,  have  been  trying  to  organize  a  Marine 
Workers'  League,  to  be  composed  of  sailors, 
longshoremen  and  anyone  else  who  can  be 
induced  to  join  the  League  for  a  reasonable 
fee.  These  enterprising  gentlemen  are  not  res- 
idents of  San  Francisco,  nor  are  they  known 
to  anyone  on  the  water  front.  They  have 
descended  upon  us  from  nowhere,  but,  while 
their  antecedents  are  unknown,  it  is  positively 
known  that  they  are  not  without  funds.  It 
requires  real  money  to  hire  a  hall  and,  in  San 
Francisco,  the  printers  always  insist  upon  cash 
in  advance  when  total  strangers  in  the  com- 
munity place  a  fair-sized  order  for  communist 
literature. 

So  the  question  which  puzzles  the  average 
man  is  (1)  from  whence  did  these  saviors 
come,  and  (2)  who  supplied  them  with  funds? 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Red  International  of 
Moscow  is  supplying  the  cash.  This  theory  is 
in  harmony  with  Mr.  Foster's  specific  direc- 
tions that  the  seamen  must  become  the  world's 
red  propaganda  carriers. 


It  has  also  been  said  that  our  visitors  are 
pure  philanthropists  who,  having  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  are  spending  their  own  good 
money  to  guide  the  deluded  "marine  workers" 
toward  the  promised  land. 

There  are  still  other,  more  skeptical,  ex- 
pressions to  the  effect  that  these  mysterious 
self-proclaimed  redeemers  are,  in  truth,  and  in 
fact,  subsidized  by  certain  reactionary  employ- 
ers who  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
five-year  working  agreement  recently  nego- 
tiated by  the  Longshoremen's  Association  of 
San  Francisco.  This  agreement  provides  for 
the  employment  of  union  men  and  specifies 
rates  for  straight  time  and  overtime  work — 
higher  than  in  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  certain  shipowners  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
I.  W.  W.'s  because  it  has  furnished  them  with 
an  alibi  for  issuing  new  instructions  that  all 
seamen  must  be  shipped  in  the  notorious  scab 
office  on  Mission  Street.  Masters  and  mates 
prefer  to  hire  men  on  the  docks,  but  the  union- 
crushers  object  to  this  arrangement  because 
it  gives  experienced  union  members  a  very 
considerable  advantage  over  inexperienced 
non-union  men. 

After  all,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  these  creatures  are  willing  or  unwill- 
ing tools  of  the  employers.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  only  possible  result  of  their  red  propa- 
ganda is  to  hamper  and  destroy,  if  possible, 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  organizations  of 
seamen  and  longshoremen.  This  is  precisely 
the  aim  and  object  of  the  anti-union  employers. 
The  picture  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  every 
man  who  does  his  own  thinking.  The  so-called 
Marine  Workers'  League  is  an  ambitious 
wrecking  outfit.  The  fanciful  "League"  has  no 
members,  but  its  malodorous  leaders  are 
endeavoring  to  render  some  service  to  the 
unknown  boss  who  pays  the  bills. 


MR.  DOLLAR'S  EMBARRASSMENT 


R.  Stanley  Dollar,  head  of  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Company,  forgot  that  he  was  not  on  one 
of  his  own  boats  when  he  sailed  into  New  York 
harbor  from  Europe  on  the  steamer  Leviathan, 
operated  by  the  United  States  Lines. 

Hawk-eyed  agents  of  Uncle  Sam  were 
watching   for   smugglers.     They    found    much 
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dutiable  stuff  in  the  baggage  of  the  embar- 
rassed Mr.  Dollar  that  he  neglected  to  mention 
when  the  customs  officials  squinted  around,  as 
they  are  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  Dollar  was  ordered  to  pay  the  duty  and 
also  a  stiff  fine  for  his  oversight.  The  transac- 
tion netted  Uncle  Sam  $11,489.26,  and  the 
vessel  owner's  bankroll  was  shy  just  that 
amount  when  he  walked  off  the  dock. 

The  Dollar  company  operates  a  dozen 
American  ships  in  the  trans-Pacific  and  round- 
the-world  trade.  Practically  one-half  of  the 
crew  of  every  Dollar  ship,  exclusive  of  the 
licensed  personnel,  are  Chinese.  If  Mr.  Dollar 
had  traveled  on  one  of  his  own  ships  he  would 
have  had  a  first-class  alibi.  These  ships  are 
notorious  smugglers  of  Chinese  and  opium. 
The  crew  is  always  blamed.  Chinese  seamen 
never  squeal. 

Eleven  ships  of  this  line  that  entered  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  between  January  10, 
1923,  and  August  30,  1928,  were  lined  a  total 
of  $380,401.56  for  smuggling  narcotics.  The 
heaviest  fine — $146,650 — was  assessed  against 
the  President  Taft  on  July  14,  1927.  Govern- 
ment officials  seized  890  tins  of  opium.  The 
Chinese  crew,  as  usual,  were  blamed — but  they 
are  still  employed.  These  vessels  seem  to  have 
good  friends  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  as  the  fines  were  "adjusted"  and 
but  $7683  was  paid.  If  fines  have  been  levied 
against  the  Dollar  line  by  customs  officials  at 
other  ports  they  have  not  been  published. 

Mr.  Dollar's  unworthy  and  unsuccessful 
personal  attempt  at  smuggling  has  brought 
forth  some  very  pungent  comments  in  Ameri- 
can shipping  journals.  The  editor  of  "X ami- 
cus,"  published  in  New  York,  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  this  pointed  paragraph : 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  is  so 
humiliating  to  the  shipping  industry  as  the  action 
that  the  Customs  found  it  necessary  to  take  against 
R.  Stanley  Dollar.  For  years  shipping  companies 
have  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  them  when  smuggling  is  carried  on  by  members 
of  the  crew,  and  now  that  an  official  of  an  important 
shipping  company  drawing  large  Government  sub- 
sidies has  been  caught  in  the  act,  it  is  feared  that  the 
reaction  may  prove  fatal,  insofar  as  the  relief  of  penal- 
ties for  smuggling  is  concerned. 

For  a  quiet,  dignified,  but  all-embracing 
wallop  we  will  have  to  admit  that  our  contem- 
porary's literary  gem  cannot  be  improved 
upon.     Shipowners    who    set    an    example    as 


smugglers  should  not  expect  the  Government 
to  waive  penalties  when  the  untutored  Chinese 
crews  follow  the  example  of  the  big  chief. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  SENAT<  >RS 


After  nearly  three  years  of  investigation  and 
delay,  the  United  States  Senate  has  at  last  re- 
fused to  seat  William  S.  Vare,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Refusal  to  seat  Vare  was  based  upon  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  practiced  at  his  election. 

Fifty-eight  Senators  declared  by  their  votes 
that  Yare  was  not  entitled  to  membership. 

The  following  voted  in  favor  of  Yare : 

Senators  Bingham,  Gillett,  Goldsborough,  Gould, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hastings,  Hatfield,  Kean,  Keyes,  Moses, 
Oddie,  Phipps,  Pine,  Reed,  Schall,  Shortridge  of 
California,  Smoot,  Townsend,  Walcott,  Waterman, 
Watson.  Of  those  paired,  the  following  announced 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  seating  Yare:  Senators 
Blease,  Fess,  Smith  and  Steck. 

Once  more  the  American  people  are  indebted 
to  Senator  Geo.  W.  Norris  for  his  able  and 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  clean  government 
and  the  public  good.  He  led  the  debate  against 
Yare  with  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  a  mas- 
terly presentation  of  the  evidence  and  the 
issues  involved.  "It  was,"  declared  Senator 
Norris.  "an  election  that  reeked  with  dishon- 
esty and  corruption  all  the  way  through." 

A  few  days  following  the  Senate'-  refusal 
to  seat  Vare,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  a  notorious  tariff  lobbyist  and  cham- 
pion collector  of  campaign  funds  for  the  Re- 
publican party. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  brand  of  gov- 
ernment that  such  a  man  should  become  United 
States  Senator.  But  it  is  good  to  know  that 
eampaign  contributions  are  now  openly  recog- 
nized and  flaunted  where  the  people  can  see 
them.  It  is,  by  the  way,  not  the  business  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  keep  Mr.  Grundy 
out  of  his  Senatorial  seat.  That  is  rather  the 
business  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
can  and  should  unseat  him  at  the  next  election. 
Progressives  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Senate 
establish  a  precedent  of  throwing  out  members 
for  any  causes  other  than  clearly  recognizable 
fraud  or  corruption  in  the  election.  The  prece- 
dent would  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  democ- 
racy and  liberty  and  may  some  time  rise  to 
plague  a  progressive  Senator  who  is  unpopular 
with  a  conservative  majority. 
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A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING  TO  ALL 
SEAMEN 


By  Andrew  Furuseth 


When  in  olden  times  men  met  to  greet  the 
new  year,  it  was  not  a  simple-  greeting :  Happy 
New  Year !  They  knew  that  to  pursue  happi- 
ness is  a  right  that  depends  upon  one's  self. 
Rights  are  maintained  and  happiness  is  pur- 
sued by  men,  who  in  a  struggle  depend  on 
themselves  first  and  on  others  next.  To  do 
this  one  must  be  prepared  to  go  forward  with- 
out counting  those  that  follow.  It  means  also 
that  men  must  use  sense  in  selecting  their  com- 
pany, that  they  must  know  how  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes,  regardless  of  their  smooth 
words  and  sweet  promises.  It  meant  that  they 
met  and  promised  themselves  that  during  the 
year  they  would  accomplish  certain  acts  of  dar- 
ing— acts  that  were  understood  to  be  difficult 
and  dangerous.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  purpose 
difficulties  were  stimulating  and  dangers  in- 
vited. They  had  promised  to  themselves  and 
to  others  to  accomplish  special  things,  because 
they  loved  to  accomplish  them,  and  their  hap- 
piness, their  joy  was  in  the  effort. 

Some,  who  call  themselves  your  friends, 
promise  you  that  they  will  "get  you  the  wages 
of  1920,"  "regain  for  you  the  shipping  and 
working  conditions  and  rules  of  1920"  and 
"abolish  the  Fink-halls." 

These  men  would  never  have  promised  those 
things  but  for  the  fact  that  they  know  that  you 
look  with  sorrow  upon  your  loss.  They  know 
that  you  in  your  own  minds  look  back  upon 
the  conditions  of  1920  as  the  best  you  ever 
had,  that  you  would  like  to  forget  the  ten 
bitter  years  and  to  get  together  to  fight  for  the 
best  you  know  how  to  regain  what  you  have 
lost. 

As  men  with  sense  and  memory  you  will 
first  ask:  Who  are  these  men?  What  were 
the  promises  made  in  1920? 

They  are  the  same  men  who  in  1920  told 
you  that  the  working  and  the  shipping  rules 
obtained  by  the  Union  were  in  shipowners' 
interests ;  that  the  wages  were  insufficient ; 
that  no  wages  could  be  sufficient ;  that  you 
must  take  charge  of  the  vessels  and  share  the 
earnings  of  the  vessels  between  you;  that  you 


worked  too  hard  and  too  long ;  that  nothing 
except  the  revolution  would  set  things  right 
and  that  you  were  just  the  men  to  do  this. 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  who  took  the  money 
of  certain  shipowners  to  scatter  that  kind  of 
nonsense  among  you.  They  told  you  that  the 
Seamen's  Bill  was  the  seamen's  pill,  a  pill  to 
put  you  to  sleep ;  that  the  Union  was  your 
worst  enemy,  and  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
and  a  new  Union  organized;  that  such  Union 
must  be  made  up  of  all  the  men  who  are  going 
to  sea  or  who  may  want  to  go  to  sea;  that  such 
Union  made  up  of  longshoremen,  sailors,  fire- 
men, cooks,  waiters,  officers  and  masters  was 
the  right  and  the  only  right  kind  of  Union. 

They  were  silent  about  the  fact  that  such 
Unions  are  governed  by  an  Executive  Board, 
that  the  membership  has  nothing  to  say  about 
its  management  except  to  vote  for  officers,  when 
they  could,  such  votes  to  be  counted  or  not, 
as  the  board  might  think  proper.  The  mem- 
bership are  there  to  pay,  to  obey,  to  go  to 
prison  or  to  take  whatever  else  might  befall. 
The  men  whose  sweet  voices  you  now  hear 
are  substantially  the  same  men,  and  they  have 
the  same  ideas  as  they  had  then  or  pretended 
to  have  then,  the  men  with  the  same  palm  itch- 
ing for  the  same  kind  of  money  that  they  re- 
ceived then,  the  men  who  are  lying  now  as 
they  did  then,  playing  the  same  role  of  Judas 
to  you  that  they  did  then. 

I  believe  that  you  are  now  too  wise  to  listen, 
but  if  you  are  not,  then  surely  the  seamen  will 
pretty  soon  be  back  where  we  were  before 
the  Union  was  organized. 

The  shipping  was  then  through  the  boarding 
master  and  men  went  where  he  sent  them. 
The  working  day  was  as  many  hours  as  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  direct.  The  working 
week  was  seven  days,  if  it  so  pleased  the  mas- 
ter or  owner.  The  wages  were  what  the  board- 
ing master  and  the  owner  thought  fit  to  pay 
and  the  most  of  that  went  to  the  boarding 
master,  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  the  owner. 
The  food  was  what  they  were  willing  to  give. 
The  seaman  was  beaten  like  a  rebellious  dog 
and  there  was  no  redress.  He  was  injured  at 
his  work,  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
officers,  and  there  were  no  damages  to  be  re- 
covered. If  he  ran  away  from  the  hellship  he 
was  arrested,  kept  in  prison  and  sent  back  on 
board  the  ship,  if  he  was  wanted  and  could  be 
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dutiable  stuff  in  the  baggage  of  the  embar- 
rassed Mr.  Dollar  that  he  neglected  to  mention 
when  the  customs  officials  squinted  around,  as 
they  are  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  Dollar  was  ordered  to  pay  the  duty  and 
also  a  stiff  fine  for  his  oversight.  The  transac- 
tion netted  Uncle  Sam  $11,489.26,  and  the 
vessel  owner's  bankroll  was  shy  just  that 
amount  when  he  walked  off  the  dock. 

The  Dollar  company  operates  a  dozen 
American  ships  in  the  trans-Pacific  and  round- 
the-world  trade.  Practically  one-half  of  the 
crew  of  every  Dollar  ship,  exclusive  of  the 
licensed  personnel,  are  Chinese.  If  Mr.  Dollar 
had  traveled  on  one  of  his  own  ships  he  would 
have  had  a  first-class  alibi.  These  ships  are 
notorious  smugglers  of  Chinese  and  opium. 
The  crew  is  always  blamed.  Chinese  seamen 
never  squeal. 

Eleven  ships  of  this  line  that  entered  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  between  January  10, 
1923,  and  August  30,  1928.  were  lined  a  total 
of  $380,401.56  for  smuggling  narcotics.  The 
heaviest  fine — $146,650 — was  assessed  against 
the  President  Taft  on  July  14,  1927.  Govern- 
ment officials  seized  890  tins  of  opium.  The 
Chinese  crew,  as  usual,  were  blamed — but  they 
are  still  employed.  These  vessels  seem  to  have 
good  friends  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  as  the  fines  were  "adjusted"  and 
but  $7683  was  paid.  If  fines  have  been  levied 
against  the  Dollar  line  by  customs  official-  at 
other  ports  they  have  not  been  published. 

Mr.  Dollar's  unworthy  and  unsuccessful 
personal  attempt  at  smuggling  has  brought 
forth  some  very  pungent  comments  in  Ameri- 
can shipping  journals.  The  editor  of  "Xauti- 
cus,"  published  in  New  York,  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  this  pointed  paragraph : 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  is  so 
humiliating  to  the  shipping  industry  as  the  action 
that  the  Customs  found  it  necessary  to  take  against 
R.  Stanley  Dollar.  For  years  shipping  companies 
have  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  them  when  smuggling  is  carried  on  by  members 
of  the  crew,  and  now  that  an  official  of  an  important 
shipping  company  drawing  large  Government  sub- 
sidies has  been  caught  in  the  act,  it  is  feared  that  the 
reaction  may  prove  fatal,  insofar  as  the  relief  of  penal- 
ties for  smuggling  is  concerned. 

For  a  quiet,  dignified,  but  all-embracing 
wallop  we  will  have  to  admit  that  our  contem- 
porary's literary  gem  cannot  be  improved 
upon.     Shipowners    who    set    an    example    as 


smugglers  should  not  expect  the  Government 
to  waive  penalties  when  the  untutored  Chinese 
crews  follow  the  example  of  the  big  chief. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  SENATORS 


After  nearly  three  years  of  investigation  and 
delay,  the  United  States  Senate  has  at  last  re- 
fused to  seat  William  S.  Vare,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Refusal  to  seat  Vare  was  based  upon  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  practiced  at  his  election. 

Fifty-eight  Senators  declared  by  their  votes 
that  Vare  was  not  entitled  to  membership. 

The  following  voted  in  favor  of  Vare : 

Senators  Bingham,  Gillett,  Goldsborough,  Gould, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hastings,  Hatfield,  Kean,  Keyes,  Mosi  I, 
Oddie,  Phipps,  Pine,  Reed,  Schall,  Shortridge  of 
California,  Smoot,  Townsend,  Walcott,  Waterman, 
Watson.  Of  those  paired,  the  following  announced 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  seating  Vare:  Senators 
Blease,  Fess,  Smith  and  Steck. 

Once  more  the  American  people  are  indebted 
to  Senator  Geo.  W.  Norris  for  his  able  and 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  clean  government 
and  the  public  good.  He  led  the  debate  against 
Vare  with  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  a  mas- 
terly presentation  of  the  evidence  and  the 
issues  involved.  "It  was,"  declared  Senator 
Norris,  "an  election  that  reeked  with  dishon- 
esty and  corruption  all  the  way  through." 

A  few  days  following  the  Senate's  refusal 
to  -cat  Vare,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  a  notorious  tariff  lobbyist  and  cham- 
pion collector  of  campaign  fund-  for  the  Re- 
publican party. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  brand  of  gov- 
ernment that  such  a  man  should  become  United 
States  Senator.  But  it  is  good  to  know  that 
campaign  contributions  are  now  openly  recog- 
nized and  flaunted  where  the  people  can  see 
them.  It  is,  by  the  way,  not  the  business  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  keep  Mr.  Grundy 
out  of  his  Senatorial  seat.  That  is  rather  the 
business  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
can  and  should  unseat  him  at  the  next  election. 
Progressives  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Senate 
establish  a  precedent  of  throwing  out  members 
for  any  causes  other  than  clearly  recognizable 
fraud  or  corruption  in  the  election.  The  prece- 
dent would  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  democ- 
racy and  liberty  and  may  some  time  rise  to 
plague  a  progressive  Senator  who  is  unpopular 
with  a  conservative  majority. 
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A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING  TO  ALL 
SEAMEN 


By  Andrew  Furuseth 


When  in  olden  times  men  met  to  greet  the 
new  year,  it  was  not  a  simple  greeting :  Happy 
New  Year  !  They  knew  that  to  pursue  happi- 
ness is  a  right  that  depends  upon  one's  self. 
Rights  are  maintained  and  happiness  is  pur- 
sued by  men,  who  in  a  struggle  depend  on 
themselves  first  and  on  others  next.  To  do 
this  one  must  be  prepared  to  go  forward  with- 
out counting  those  that  follow.  It  means  also 
that  men  must  use  sense  in  selecting  their  com- 
pany, that  they  must  know  how  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes,  regardless  of  their  smooth 
words  and  sweet  promises.  It  meant  that  they 
met  and  promised  themselves  that  during  the 
year  they  would  accomplish  certain  acts  of  dar- 
ing— acts  that  were  understood  to  be  difficult 
and  dangerous.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  purpose 
difficulties  were  stimulating  and  dangers  in- 
vited. They  had  promised  to  themselves  and 
to  others  to  accomplish  special  things,  because 
they  loved  to  accomplish  them,  and  their  hap- 
piness, their  joy  was  in  the  effort. 

Some,  who  call  themselves  your  friends, 
promise  you  that  they  will  "get  you  the  wages 
of  1920,"  "regain  for  you  the  shipping  and 
working  conditions  and  rules  of  1920"  and 
"abolish  the  Fink-halls." 

These  men  would  never  have  promised  those 
things  but  for  the  fact  that  they  know  that  you 
look  with  sorrow  upon  your  loss.  They  know 
that  you  in  your  own  minds  look  back  upon 
the  conditions  of  1920  as  the  best  you  ever 
had,  that  you  would  like  to  forget  the  ten 
bitter  years  and  to  get  together  to  fight  for  the 
best  you  know  how  to  regain  what  you  have 
lost. 

As  men  with  sense  and  memory  you  will 
first  ask :  Who  are  these  men  ?  What  were 
the  promises  made  in  1920? 

They  are  the  same  men  who  in  1920  told 
you  that  the  working  and  the  shipping  rules 
obtained  by  the  Union  were  in  shipowners' 
interests ;  that  the  wages  were  insufficient ; 
that  no  wages  could  be  sufficient ;  that  you 
must  take  charge  of  the  vessels  and  share  the 
earnings  of  the  vessels  between  you ;  that  you 


worked  too  hard  and  too  long;  that  nothing 
except  the  revolution  would  set  things  right 
and  that  you  were  just  the  men  to  do  this. 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  who  took  the  money 
of  certain  shipowners  to  scatter  that  kind  of 
nonsense  among  you.  They  told  you  that  the 
Seamen's  Bill  was  the  seamen's  pill,  a  pill  to 
put  you  to  sleep ;  that  the  Union  was  your 
worst  enemy,  and  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
and  a  new  Union  organized ;  that  such  Union 
must  be  made  up  of  all  the  men  who  are  going 
to  sea  or  who  may  want  to  go  to  sea;  that  such 
Union  made  up  of  longshoremen,  sailors,  fire- 
men, cooks,  waiters,  officers  and  masters  was 
the  right  and  the  only  right  kind  of  Union. 

They  were  silent  about  the  fact  that  such 
Unions  are  governed  by  an  Executive  Board, 
that  the  membership  has  nothing  to  say  about 
its  management  except  to  vote  for  officers,  when 
they  could,  such  votes  to  be  counted  or  not, 
as  the  board  might  think  proper.  The  mem- 
bership are  there  to  pay,  to  obey,  to  go  to 
prison  or  to  take  whatever  else  might  befall. 
The  men  whose  sweet  voices  you  now  hear 
are  substantially  the  same  men,  and  they  have 
the  same  ideas  as  they  had  then  or  pretended 
to  have  then,  the  men  with  the  same  palm  itch- 
ing for  the  same  kind  of  money  that  they  re- 
ceived then,  the  men  who  are  lying  now  as 
they  did  then,  playing  the  same  role  of  Judas 
to  you  that  they  did  then. 

I  believe  that  you  are  now  too  wise  to  listen, 
but  if  you  are  not,  then  surely  the  seamen  will 
pretty  soon  be  back  where  we  were  before 
the  Union  was  organized. 

The  shipping  was  then  through  the  boarding 
master  and  men  went  where  he  sent  them. 
The  working  day  was  as  many  hours  as  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  direct.  The  working 
week  was  seven  days,  if  it  so  pleased  the  mas- 
ter or  owner.  The  wages  were  what  the  board- 
ing master  and  the  owner  thought  fit  to  pay 
and  the  most  of  that  went  to  the  boarding 
master,  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  the  owner. 
The  food  was  what  they  were  willing  to  give. 
The  seaman  was  beaten  like  a  rebellious  dog 
and  there  was  no  redress.  He  was  injured  at 
his  work,  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
officers,  and  there  were  no  damages  to  be  re- 
covered. If  he  ran  away  from  the  hellship  he 
was  arrested,  kept  in  prison  and  sent  back  on 
board  the  ship,  if  he  was  wanted  and  could  be 
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found ;  if  found  later  he  was  sent  to  prison  for 
deserting.  Such  and  more  of  it  was  the  condi- 
tion. If  you  do  not  believe  it,  ask  the  old  men 
among  you.  They  have  lived  through  it  and 
they  know.  Some  of  you  will  say  that  the 
times  have  changed  the  condition.  If  so,  why 
is  it  not  changed  in  some  other  countries?  And 
why  are  the  owners  seeking  to  have  the  Union 
abolished  and  the  laws  repealed?  Why  do  they 
work  internationally  at  Geneva  to  restore  the 
old  condition?  Why  do  they  work  at  Wash- 
ington to  repeal  or  amend  the  laws  so  that 
they  may  do  with  you  what  they  will?  Why 
did  they  pay  the  hired  liar  in  the  past?  Why 
do  they  pay  him  and  encourage  him  now? 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica was  not  organized  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion of  human  society  by  force.  It  was  organ- 
ized to  improve  the  seamen's  condition  by 
such  direct  action  as  they  could  properly  use 
and  to  change  the  laws  so  that  they  could  live 
like  human  beings. 

Through  unity  of  purpose,  through  the  cour- 
age and  persistence  of  the  men  who  went  to 
sea,  the  deplorable  conditions,  existing  prior 
to  organization,  had  been  abolished  or  changed 
to  what  they  were  in  1920.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  not  all  that  we  wanted,  the  wages 
were  not  what  was  needed  to  marry  and  care 
for  a  family — to  live  like  other  men.  The 
hired  liar  came  among  us  and  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  what  you  see  and  feel  today. 

But  the  laws  have  not  been  repealed,  amended 
or  even  set  aside,  except  as  the  men,  who  have 
been  sailing,  have  tolerated  or  helped  to  bring 
it  about  by  listening  to  the  hired  liar  and  by 
staying  out  of  the  Union,  ceasing  to  attend 
meetings  and  otherwise  assisting  the  bad  ship- 
owners to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

If  you  really  want  to  recover  the  wages  and 
condition,  including  the  abolition  of  the  scab- 
halls,  that  is  comparatively  easy: 

Come  into  the  Union,  attend  the  meetings, 
take  a  real  interest  on  land  and  on  board  the 
vessels,  and  in  one  year  we  shall  have  the 
wages  and  condition  of  1920  restored.  That 
was  the  means  we  used  to  create  that  condi- 
tion, and  it  will  be  easier  now  with  the  laws 
changed ;  but  we  did  not  think  it  enough  then, 
nor  do  we  think  it  enough  now. 

We  shall  then  go  forward,  until  all  seamen 
are    free    men,    all    salt    water    imposters,    all 


smugglers,  other  quasi-criminals  and  hired  liars 
are  excluded  or  converted,  until  we  all  are  real 
seamen  or  learning  to  be,  and  until  the  seamen 
have  reconquered  their  proper  place  among 
men. 

Many  among  us  are  pledged  to  this  strug- 
gle; some  took  it  as  a  Xew  Year  pledge  long 
ago,  and  we  have  renewed  it  with  each  recur- 
ring new  year.  We  want  you  to  join  in  this 
pledge,  at  this  new  year,  to  take  it  and  to  joy- 
ously live  up  to  it.  It  is  in  this  hope  and  in 
this  sense  that  I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 
A  New  Year  in  which  you  exhibit  the  hope, 
fortitude,  courage,  persistence  needed,  and 
which  are  the  qualifications  of  a  real  man — a 
real  seaman. 

Again  a  Happy  Xew  Year.  Such  is  the  wish 
to  you  all  from  yours,  fraternally, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 


ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


Reports  from  the  Great  Lakes  indicate  that 
although  a  record-breaking  volume  of  freight 
was  moved  during  1929,  employment  condi- 
tions have  been  generally  poor  and  a  number 
of  vessels  were  laid  up  early  in  the  fall. 

Wrecks  on  the  Great  Lakes  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  108  lives,  the  past  season  having  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  losses  since  the  disaster  of 
1913.  Not  only  did  the  Great  Reaper  levy  a 
neavy  toll  on  the  rank  and  file;  untimely  death 
also  claimed  Thomas  Conway,  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  many  years  the  executive  officer 
and  recognized  leader  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Marine  Firemen. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  organization  five 
bulletins  were  issued  by  the  Great  Lakes  Dis- 
trict Unions  and  mailed  to  crews  of  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  vessels  and  to  other  non- 
union ships.  Printed  circulars  supplied  by  the 
International  office  were  also  mailed  to  the 
same  vessels.  In  addition  to  this,  three  special 
letters  were  mailed  to  men  on  automobile-car- 
rying steamers  trading  out  of  Detroit. 
'  Radio  talks  were  broadcast  from  Station 
WCFL,  at  Chicago,  twice  each  week  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  once  each  week  during  the 
fall  up  to  November  1,  by  Treasurer  Goshorn 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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BRITISH  LABOR  CONGRESS 


The  recent  Sixty-first  Annual  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  was  attended  by  595  dele- 
gates. The  number  of  organizations  affiliated 
to  the  Congress  was  162,  including  those  that 
did  and  those  that  did  not  send  delegates. 
Those  that  sent  delegates  had  approximately 
3,673,000  members.  Those  that  did  not,  had  a 
membership  of  about  59,000. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Congress  was 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Council's 
comprehensive  report,  running  into  over  200 
pages  and  covering  their  work  during  the  past 
twelve  months ;  also  the  agenda  containing 
resolutions,  with  amendments,  on  various  ques- 
tions, which  had  been  submitted  by  the  trade 
unions  affiliated. 

The  continuance  of  conferences  with  the 
organized  employers  was  challenged  by  the 
following  resolution  submitted  by  the  National 
Amalgamated  Furnishing  Trades  Association 
and  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union : 

"That  this  Congress  receives  the  report  of 
the  Mond-Turner  Conferences  as  information, 
but  declares  its  opposition  to  the  false  cry  of 
industrial  peace  and  to  the  policy  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  enemies  of  labor,  who  are  vigor- 
ously and  ruthlessly  attacking  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  working  class  at  the  very  time 
they  are  conferring  with  the  General  Council, 
and  instructs  the  Council  to  put  an  end  to  such 
conferences  forthwith,  as  they  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
movement." 

After  debate  the  General  Council's  policy 
for  continuing  the  conferences  was  endorsed. 

Three  resolutions  and  five  amendments  had 
been  submitted  dealing  with  unemployment 
insurance.  These  were  reduced  to  one  com- 
posite resolution,  which  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  scope  of  unemployment 
insurance  so  as  to  include  out-workers  and 
home-workers;  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory upon  employers  to  notify  vacancies 
to  the  Employment  Exchanges ;  that  mainte- 
nance should  be  guaranteed  where  work  can- 
not be  obtained ;  and  that  the  payment  of 
State  unemployed  benefits  by  trade  unions  de- 
siring to  do  so  should  be  allowed.  The  resolu- 
tion was  carried. 

The  Miners'  Federation  submitted  a  resolu- 


tion seeking  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  trade  union  reorganization 
in  the  principal  industries  on  the  basis  of  one 
union  for  each  industry.  The  resolution  was 
defeated  by  1,933,000  votes  to  1,668,000. 

The  following  resolution  dealing  with  rela- 
tions with  Russia  was  passed : 

"That  this  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
representing  approximately  4,000,000  organ- 
ized workers,  views  with  anxiety  the  trade  de- 
pression in  the  staple  industries  of  the  nation, 
and  having  regard  to  the  vast  potentialities 
for  trade  between  this  country  and  Russia, 
urges  upon  His  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  secure  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  this 
country,  believing  that  such  action  would  stim- 
ulate trade  and  thus  secure  the  placing  of 
orders  in  this  country  for  the  products  of  those 
industries,  thereby  alleviating  unemployment. 

"Further,  that  the  Trade  Facilities  Act 
should  be  re-enacted  and  extended  to  British- 
Russian  trade." 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  party  to  press  forward  the  48-hour  bill 
for  distributive  workers  and  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government  to  incorporate  all 
other  sections  of  workers,  including  agricul- 
tural workers,  in  a  bill  formulated  on  the  lines 
of  the  Washington  Hours  Convention,  was 
carried. 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  labor  move- 
ment to  use  its  powers  to  secure  payment  for 
all  statutory  and  customary  holidays  and  two 
weeks'  annual  holiday  was  carried. 

A  comprehensive  resolution  was  carried 
calling  upon  the  whole  labor  movement  to  use 
its  power  to  demolish  slums  and  erect  new 
houses,  which  should  have  complete  lavatory 
accommodation,  bathroom,  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  amenities. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  General  Council 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for 
a  complete  investigation  into  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  seamen,  and  that  the  Government 
should  support  an  international  convention  for 
the  eight-hour  day  for  seamen,  was  carried. 

The  Transport  and  General  Workers'  Union 
submitted  a  resolution  which  sought  for  a  dec- 
laration from  Congress  that  the  present  state 
of  the  transport  services  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  urged  that  representations  be  made  to  the 
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Ministry  of  Transport  for  complete  reorganiza- 
tion. 

A  resolution  passed  at  the  previous  congress 
had  recommended  an  inquiry  upon  this  subject, 
and  the  investigation  which  followed  "left  no 
doubt  that  the  Communist  International,  the 
Red  International  of  Labor  Unions,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Na- 
tional Minority  movement  had  deliberately 
exercised  a  disruptive  influence."  Other  sub- 
sidiary movements  shown  to  be  active  in  the 
same  direction  were  the  National  Unemployed 
Workers'  Committee  movement  and  the  Inter- 
national Class  War  Prisoners'  Aid.  Mr.  Cit- 
rine, supporting  this  section  of  the  report,  de- 
clared that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  T. 
U.  C.  movement  "had  been  amazingly  patient 
and  tolerant  in  its  attitude  to  these  disruptive 
elements.'"  "In  America  and  on  the  Continent," 
he  added,  "they  gaze  with  astonishment  at 
what  they  term  our  credulity."  Mr.  Citrine 
maintained  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  this  disruptive  work 
could  be  disproved.  The  section  was  approved 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  members  of  the  General  Council  were 
all  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  three  who 
have  become  members  of  the  Government,  i.  e., 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Ben  Turner  and  Margaret  Bond- 
field,  whose  places  are  taken  by  C.  T.  Cramp, 
(National  Union  of  Railwaymen)  A.  Shaw 
(textile  workers)  and  Miss  A.  Loughlin 
(women  workers). 


U.  S.  NATURALIZATION  REPORT 


UNCLAIMED  MONEY 


When  you  put  money  in  the  bank  don't 
forget  about  it.  This  warning  isn't  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  sounds,  for  according  to  a  report 
filed  with  Governor  Young  of  California  by 
the  state  bank  commissioner's  office,  a  total 
of  $845,236  remains  unclaimed  by  depositors 
in  the  banks  of  California.  The  Hibernia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco  has 
the  greatest  number  of  these  unclaimed  ac- 
counts, totaling  in  excess  of  $87,000.  The 
largest  unclaimed  deposit  in  this  bank  is  $8,896 
credited  to  Walter  J.  Bourke,  apparently  a 
seaman  serving  aboard  the  riverboat  T.  C. 
Walker.  He  deposited  $4,057  on  August  13, 
1908,  and  since  then  it  has  earned  interest 
amounting  to  $4,838. 


During  the  1929  fiscal  year,  American  citi- 
zenship was  conferred  on  224,728  aliens  in 
more  than  2,000  federal  and  state  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  naturalization  matters, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  Raymond  F. 
Crist,  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Italian  subjects  led  all 
others  with  44,843  having  taken  out  final 
naturalization  papers,  it  is  indicated.  Other 
countries  making  large  contributions  to  the 
year's  record  were  Poland,  with  31.801;  Rus- 
sia, 18,291;  Germany,  16,700,  and  Ireland, 
13,162.  The  total  for  the  entire  British  Empire 
was  41,014.  a  table  shows.  Repatriated  Ameri- 
cans to  the  extent  of  4143  are  included  in  the 
year's  total. 

Only  664  natives  of  Xew  World  countries, 
aside  from  the  8,223  from  Canada,  were  natur- 
alized during  the  year,  Mexicans  leading  with 
164,  the  tables  indicate. 

Declarations  for  the  year  totaled  280.645, 
and  petitions  254,799.  The  latter  figure  is  a 
new  record  for  any  year  under  the  present  law. 
There  were  720  military  petitions,  and  531  mili- 
tary certificates  were  issued. 

The  $1,080,161.50  in  receipts  of  naturaliza- 
tion fees  during  the  fiscal  year  is  the  largest 
amount  ever  received  during  any  one  fiscal 
year  under  the  present  law,  the  report  says. 

The  report  outlines  the  procedure  regarding 
the  acquisition  of  citizenship  under  the  natur- 
alization laws  of  the  country  as  changed  by 
the  act  of  March  2,  1929.  It  also  takes  up  legal 
activities  that  concerned  the  naturalization 
law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  it  contains 
comments  on  the  Cable  Act  of  September  22, 
1922,  as  well  as  comments  of  a  general  nature. 
Recommendations  and  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port, just  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  follow  in  full  text: 

During  the  fiscal  year  255,519  petitions  for 
citizenship  were  filed  in  the  247  United  States 
courts  and  1,979  state  courts  exercising  nat- 
uralization jurisdiction.  Of  this  number  720 
were  filed  by  veterans  of  the  World  War  and 
254,799  by  civilians.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  petitions  for  citizenship  filed  by  civilians 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  since  the  enactment  of 
the  present   naturalization   law   in   1906.    The 
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ing  of  this  large  number  of  petitions  for  citi- 
nship  required  the  examination  by  the  field 
rvice  of  not  less  than  766.557  individual 
tennine   the    fitness   of   the   petitioners    for 

:ip. 
The  receipts  of  naturalization  fees     :  (1    33.- 
1.50   during   :  -    the   lar. 

lount  received  in  any  one  fiscal  year  under 
e  present  naturalization  law.    The  total  re- 

from    a*.,  rces    for  yearn 

,086.575-20  and  include  -  nal- 

;s  and  forfeitures  receipts  from  miscellar. 
urce-  "  "      --      aturalization 

rough  the  Department  of  Justice, 
ts   during  -     11.88  in 

-- 
areau  in  the  administration  of  the  naturaliza- 
>n  law. 


'-.- 


THE   GENEVA   CONFERENCE 

~ :  r.  5 


The  third  maritime  conference  of  the  Inter- 

itional    Labor    Office,    which    assembled    at 

ctober    10-26.    1929*    took   further 

towards    s  g    international    agree- 

n  problems  which  have  thus  far  baffled 
iv  adjustment. 

The  firsts  question  of  hours  of 

l  board   ship;  namely,  the   eight-hour 
n  agreement  on  the  eight-hour  day  failed  by 

:e  in  the  seamen's  conference  at  Genoa 
A  sort  of  conciliation  procedure,  pre- 
ded  c  the  Director  of  the  International 

abor  Oflice  in  1921.  proved  abortive.  The 
int  maritime  commission  which  has  been  in 
□stenee  since  that  day  has  wrestled  with 
le  problem  withov  But  now  at  the 

lird  session  of  the  maritime  conference,  agree- 
ent  has  been  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the 

rinciples  to  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
liry  among  the  governments.    The  obje 
>  get  a  treaty  legalizing  and  internationaliz- 
ig  the  three-watch  system  in  1931. 
The  second  problem  dealt  with  by  the  mari- 
me  conference  was  that  on  methods  of  "care 
id  cure"  on  board  ship,  including  prov 
>r  medical  attention  in  case  of  injury,  i. 
r  death,   and   health   insurance   for   seamen, 
"he  governments  will  be  consulted  on  these 
arious  points  with  a  view  to  determining  the 


:ty  of  the  shipowner,  and  the 
of  benefits  to  be  paid  the  seaman.  The  scheme 

injur  ss  and  death,  covering  seamen  on 

-  •     -       - 
- 
craft     Only    injury    or    illness    inter.tionalry 
:uld   be   exempted.    The   assistance 
contemplated  includes  medical  care  and  main- 
ant    of   liah :  s  hipowner 
and  period  of  benefits  would  vary  according 
r.sured  by  national  law  against 
accident  or  sic!                  parate  but  m 

ai    principles    for    a    system   of   health 

vere  laid  dc  not  to  jeopar- 

but  rather  to   strengthen, 

include  accident  compensation  on  board  ship 
- 

m  of  promotion  of  seamen's  welfare 
in  pc  utlined  by  the  Conference  and 

will  be  the  subject  either  of  a  treaty  or  recom- 
mendation in   1931.    These  me  r  the 
protection  in  port  involve  cooperation 
- 

planned  that  the  International  Labor 
Office  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation   and   coordination   of   these   agencies. 

"y  and  sanitarily;  elim- 
ination of  crimps,  sha:  and  other 
human  par                        faring  men.   There  will 

: 
tions  in  port  and  hospital  facilities  designed 
to  be  opened  to  e  man  of  ±    ■  ■ 

and    clime.    Another   resolution    w 

inking  ::  viri  r'.irr.ir.it ::r.    ::  ~    ?~:'i'.±      :  z'r.t 
duplication    involved    in    carr  men's 

:    ±tz:'.      :ert:r.:i:t5   15   ~-±'.'.  15  ti  =  =  t:rtj 

The  question  of  more  careful  certification 
of  navigating  ofcc::-  :  ships  was  brought 
:e:;r±  :..=  I:::±rr.2t:;rai  Lit:  7  Z  :7.:±7±7.c±  :r. 
:::•.•:  v.:rr.:e   ::'  ir.  i:::i±r.:  '.:::.   ::;urre:    : 

known  as  the  Lo:  It  was  a  collision 

: 
■.   ::::err.i:     :"  -. .    :: 
time  between  France  and  Turkey  which  were 
ultimately  solved  in  the  World  Court 
kr.:-v    z'r. t    :Zzi:±-    ttr'tat:     :;     z'r.t    r.arr.e    ::' 
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"Vestris"  in  this  country.  The  governments 
will  be  consulted  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  adopting  a  draft  convention  in  1931. 

This  was,  after  all,  a  preliminary  conference, 
the  results  of  which  will  not  become  apparent 
until  1931.  Nonetheless,  it  was  a  stormy  con- 
ference and  came  near  being  wrecked  when 
the  shipowners  raised  objections  as  to  its  rep- 
resentative character. 

Thirty-four  countries  were  represented,  with 
267  members  in  attendance,  including  the  tech- 
nical delegates  without  power  to  vote.  Norway 
was  the  only  maritime  country  affiliated  with 
the  I.  L.  O.,  entirely  unrepresented.  But  the 
shipowners  of  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  act 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government 
to  make  nominations  of  shipowners'  repre- 
sentatives. The  shipowners'  group  also  raised 
objections  to  the  delegate  which  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  appointed  to  represent 
the  seamen.  Reciting  the  fact  of  the  non- 
representation  of  Norway,  and  the  absence  of 
the  British  shipowners,  the  shipowners'  group 
in  the  Conference  laid  down  an  ultimatum 
that  they  would  not  discuss  the  matter  before 
the  Conference  until  the  method  of  appointing 
delegates  to  special  maritime  conferences  was 
regulated,  as  they  insisted,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  that  the  two  private  groups  (shipowners 
and  seamen)  should  definitely  be  represented 
by  those  coming  from  the  respective  maritime 
organizations.  The  matter  was  debated  at 
length  with  the  result  that  the  government 
and  workers'  delegates  voted,  with  two  excep- 
tions, solidly  against  the  shipowners'  group. 
The  two  government  delegates  from  Finland 
and  Sweden  divided  their  vote.  The  result  was 
64  to  24  votes  against  the  employers'  position. 
But  the  next  day  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Conference  asking  the  governments  to 
examine  the  difficulties  raised  with  respect  to 
group  representation  at  special  maritime  con- 
ferences. This  was  passed  54  to  19.  The 
impasse  momentarily  created  at  this  Confer- 
ence was  thus  avoided.  In  one  instance  the 
solidarity  of  the  employers'  group  was  broken 
when  the  French  representative  voted  for  the 
report  on  the  eight-hour  day  following  the  lead 
of  the  Government  delegate  from  France, 
where  seamen  have  an  eight-hour  day. 

Before  closing,  the  Conference  directed  that 
the  International  Labor  Office  should  include 


in  its  survey  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Orient 
the  special  problems  of  seamen;  should  look 
into  the  question  of  hours  of  work  in  inland 
navigation,  conditions  of  work  in  air  naviga- 
tion; equality  of  treatment  of  seamen  of  all 
classes  and  races;  and  should  make  a  special 
follow-up  study  of  the  application  of  the  seven 
Draft  Conventions  and  four  Recommendations 
already  passed  by  previous  maritime  confer- 
ences of  the  International  Labor  Office. 


SINGAPORE  AND  SMOKE 
(  By  Alfred  Fuhrman  > 

Singapore,  one  degree  north  of  the  Equator, 
the  capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  British  possessions, 
and  the  key  to  the  Far  East.  A  Malay  Sultan 
made  a  present  of  the  island,  on  which  it  is 
located,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  in  the  employ  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  in  turn  gave  it  to  his 
company,  and  thus  it  became  British. 

It  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  traders  and 
British  forces,  the  gateway  to  Asia,  and  it  is  a 
free  port,  and  therefore  the  paradise  of  all 
t<>]. crs.  Every  drink  on  earth  can  be  purchased 
here,  in  bulk,  wholesale  or  retail,  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices.  If  this  were  generally 
known  in  America,  it  would  cause  an  exodus  of 
all  wet  prohibitionists  to  this  part  of  the 
world. 

While  the  traveler  has  no  particular  craving 
for  the  stuff,  yet  he  gladly  poured  a  libation, 
of  which  good  old  Scotch  and  excellent  Dutch 
gin  served  as  base  ingredients,  to  the  manes  of 
wise  old  Raffles,  to  whom  world  wanderers 
owe  another  blessing,  namely,  the  enjoyment 
of  decent  cigars. 

The  city  being  a  free  port,  good,  smokable 
cigars,  Dutch  Java  and  Sumatra  brands,  as 
well  as  Filipinos,  can  be  had  at  nominal  prices. 
As  the  smoke  question  is  the  most  important 
matter  that  can  possibly  affect  a  traveler  in 
foreign  lands,  it  is  of  course  always  the  first 
to  be  investigated  as  soon  as  a  new  country  is 
reached.  A  traveler  can  overlook  bad  food, 
vilely  prepared,  can  even  plod  along  patiently 
and  cheerfully  like  a  camel  without  any  liquor, 
but  smoke  is  essential  to  his  welfare.  He  can- 
not very  well  do  without  it.     This  of  course 
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refers  to  a  man's  smoke,  not  to  that  abomina- 
tion, the  coffin  nails,  a  by-product  of  the  late 
war,  the  universal  use  of  which  at  present  is  a 
portent  of  evil  and  sign  of  degeneracy  of  he- 
males. 

He  who  does  not  smoke  refuses  himself  the 
softest  consolation  in  grief  or  trouble,  and  the 
best  and  most  delightful  companion  in  soli- 
tude. A  non-smoker  is  almost  bound  to  be  a 
misanthrope  ;  he  cannot  very  well  be  a  humani- 
tarian, and  that  must  be  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  said  that  the  man  who  smokes  thinks 
like  a  sage  and  acts  'like  a  Samaritan.  The 
clouds  of  smoke  all  other  clouds  dispel,  and 
fill  the  devotee  with  good  will  toward  all  man- 
kind. And  if  one  has  burnt  incense  at  the 
shrine  of  Lady  Nicotine  for  over  three  score 
years,  commencing  at  the  ripe  age  of  three,  he 
ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

It  is  now  49  years  since  the  traveler  was 
last  in  Singapore.  In  those  far-off  days-,  even 
that  vile  Chinese  shag  tobacco  called  "monkey 
hair,"  was  greatly  relished  after  a  long  voyage 
around  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  short  rations. 
But  with  the  years  he  acquired  a  more  dis- 
criminatory taste,  and  he  soon  agreed  with  all 
connoisseurs  that 

True  lovers  of  the  weed  admire  by  far 
The  naked  beauty,  namely,  the  cigar. 

Now,  as  heretofore  pointed  out,  Holland  is 
the  best  European  country  for  cigars.  The 
next  best  is  Austria.  In  Austria  tobacco  is  a 
state  monopoly,  the  same  as  in  France  and 
Italy.  The  Austrian  experts  make,  however, 
a  delicious  blend  from  Bulgarian,  Turkish  and 
American  leaves,  and  by  reason  of  state  mo- 
nopoly manufacture  a  uniform  article.  A  cigar 
bought  in  any  Austrian  village  has  the  same 
blend  and  flavor  as  one  purchased  in  Vienna. 
Such  a  uniformity  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
country.  Italian  cigars  are  simply  abominable ; 
one  has  to  rely  there  on  imported  Dutch  and 
Austrian,  and  the  same  applies  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ceylon  and  India. 
There  is  therefore  a  long  cigar  desert  ahead  of 
a  world  traveler  after  crossing  the  Alps,  and 
until  he  reaches  Singapore.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  when  one  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sume from  ten  to  fifteen  per  day,  and  one  is 
ofttimes  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
standbys,  the  pipes.  But  the  end  of  all  smoke 
trouble  is  in  sight.    Now  is  the  time  to  load  up, 


and  by  putting  another  cargo  on  board  at 
Hongkong,  and  taking  chances  in  smuggling 
them  through  the  customs  of  cigarless  China 
and  Japan,  it  ought  to  suffice  until  Hawaii  is 
reached,  where  the  unsurpassable  Havanas  can 
be  enjoyed  again. 

The  Singapore  pineapples  almost  equal  in 
deliciousness  those  of  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
considered  the  best  of  all.  They  are  likewise 
on  a  par  with  the  best  of  Hawaii,  and  far  bet- 
ter than  the  Mexican  pines. 

Singapore  is  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
tropics.  Its  average  seasonal  rainfall  is  180 
inches,  so  that  when  it  does  rain  it  comes 
down  in  sheets  and  buckets.  There  is  of  course 
perennial  greenery.  One  of  the  strange  prod- 
ucts of  this  country  is  the  bloody  tree.  It 
bleeds  red  when  cut ;  its  sap  looks  like  thick, 
rich  blood.  Many  of  these  trees  with  rich  fol- 
iage line  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  along  the 
beach  shore. 

Another  strange  feature  is  the  Singapore 
traffic  policeman,  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  and  directing  and  regulat- 
ing traffic  with  supplementary  wings,  attached 
to  his  arms,  therefore  called  the  angel  cop.  No 
other  traffic  cop  in  any  other  city  uses  such  a 
contrivance. 


CENSUS  OF  BRITISH  SEAMEN 


A  census  of  seamen  in  the  British  Merchant 
Marine  who  were  employed  on  March  31,  1928, 
has  been  taken,  and  the  results  are  analyzed  in 
detail  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  particulars  given  in  said  journal  do  not 
show  the  total  number  of  persons  following 
the  sea  service,  but  only  those  actually  em- 
ployed on  the  specified  day  on  sea-trading  ves- 
sels (i.e.,  sea-going  vessels  other  than  yachts 
and  fishing  vessels)  registered  under  Part  I  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of 
the  crews  recorded  in  each  department  at  the 
census  dates  in  1927  and  in  1928.  The  "deck" 
department  includes  navigating  officers,  able 
seamen,  and  all  other  persons  whose  duties  re- 
late directly  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
Wireless  operators  are  also  included  in  the 
numbers  in  this  group,  and,  in  the  case  of  vesu 
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sels  carrying  cattle  and  other  animals  as  cargo, 
the  men  attending  to  such  animals.  The  "en- 
gine room"  department  includes  engineer  of- 
ficers, firemen,  greasers,  and  all  others  em- 
ployed in  attendance  on  the  main  and  auxiliary 
machinery.  Refrigerating  engineers  and  elec- 
tricians are  also  included.  The  "steward's" 
department  includes  stewards,  cooks,  and  all 
others  employed  in  attending  on  the  passen- 
gers or  crew.  All  clerical  staff  are  included  in 
this  group,  together  with  pursers,  doctors,  etc. : 

Employed  in  Sea-Trading  Vessels. 

Stewards  All 

Kn^ine         and  Depart- 

Deck.       Room       Others.  ments. 
Employed    .March   31, 
1927: 

British    53,51  ^          12,823         36,045  132,384 

Foreign     4,690           7,829            3,560  16,079 

Lascar       16,107         22,564         13,391  :.2,062 

Total 74,313  73,216  52,996  200,525 

Employed    March    31, 
1928: 

British    52,440  42,417  37,520  132,377 

Foreign     4,237  7,766  3,288  15,291 

Lascar    16,181  22,106  14,158  52,445 

Total 72,858         72,289         54,966         200,113 

The  number  employed  in  the  steward's  de- 
partment is,  of  course,  enormously  greater  in 
passenger  vessels  than  in  other  vessels.  For 
all  classes  of  vessels,  the  number  employed 
March  31,  1928,  per  100,000  tons  gross  of  ship- 
ping was  1255,  of  whom  457  were  in  the  deck 
department,  453  in  the  engine  room  depart- 
ment, and  345  in  the  steward's  department. 
For  passenger  vessels,  however,  the  total  num- 
ber employed  per  100,000  tons  gross  was  1883, 
and  the  numbers  in  the  respective  departments 
were  464,  529  and  890;  whereas  for  other  ves- 
sels the  total  figure  was  1007,  and  the  figures 
for  the  three  departments  454,  423  and  130,  re- 
spectively. In  other  words,  the  catering,  etc., 
staff  of  all  the  passenger  vessels  enumerated 
was,  on  the  average,  nearly  seven  times  as 
large  as  that  required  for  non-passenger-car- 
rying vessels,  and  the  total  crew  required  to 
run  a  passenger  vessel  averaged  about  80  per 
cent  greater  than  a  cargo  vessel  of  similar  size. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  British  seamen,  other  than  Lascars, 
on  sea-going  vessels  on  March  31,  1928,  dis- 
tinguishing the  departments  in  which  they 
were  employed : 

Stewards  All 

Engine  and  Dcpart- 

A?o   Group.            Deck.        Room.  Others.  ments. 

Under    18    years 3,693                  5  2,052             5,760 

18   to  24   years 13,499            6,344  10,017  29,860 

25  to  34  years 14.730         14,644  10.76:',  40,137 

35   to  49  years 12,477         14,530  10,305  37,312 

50  years  and  over 6,204           5,207  3,200  14,611 

Ages  not  stated 1,837          1,687  1,183            4,707 

Total 52,440         42,417         37,520         132,377 
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WAGES  AND  MAIL  SUBSIDIES 
(Contributed  by  George  Larsen) 


The  Pacific  Coast  District  Unions  of  the 
I.  S.  U.  of  A.  have  on  several  occasions  in  the 
recent  past  urged  upon  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  the  need  for  an  increase  in  wages 
and  proper  working  conditions  to  the  Un- 
licensed personnel  in  all  its  vessels  if  they 
expect  to  have  them  manned  by  the  more 
skilled  and  efficient  seamen.  The  answer  has 
usually  been  that  they  would  look  into  the 
matter  and  give  it  serious  consideration.  The 
information  has  now  been  received  that  wages 
for  carpenters  and  boatswains  in  all  Dollar 
vessels  have  been  raised  $10  a  month,  making 
it  $90  and  $85,  respectively,  for  these  jobs. 
Eventually,  it  i-  said,  the  wages  of  carpenters 
and  boatswains  are  to  be  increased  to  $100. 
Unconfirmed  information  has  also  been  re- 
ceived to  the  efTect  that  sailors  and  firemen  are 
to  receive  wage  increases.  Just  what  these 
increases  will  amount  to  is  not  quite  clear  at 
present. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  activities  of  the  organizations  connected 
with  the  International  Union  and  the  insist- 
ence and  perseverance  of  the  District  Union- 
pressing  these  matters,  nothing  whatsoever 
would  have  been  done  by  the  Dollar  Company 
with  respect  to  increasing  wages.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Union's  demands  are  not 
limited  to  wages.  In  fact,  the  need  for  im- 
proved working  conditions  has  been  stressed 
a-  being  paramount  to  wages.  While  in  some 
respects  there  have  been  marked  improvements 
in  the  working  conditions  in  many  of  the  ships, 
including  some  of  the  Dollar  liners,  the  all- 
important  issue  of  overtime  pay  for  overtime 
work  has  met  with  consistent  refusal  by  ship- 
owners operating  vessels  in  the  offshore  trade, 
only  a  few  with  honorable  exceptions,  as  for 
instance,  the  three  steamships  in  the  San 
Francisco-Sydney  run. 

The  cry  of  the  owner  in  the  past  has  been 
that  he  could  not  afford  it  due  to  low  freight 
and  high  expenses.  The  unions  have  never 
conceded  that  argument  as  a  valid  reason. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  surely  cannot 
be  made  the  excuse  today,  when  almosl 
without  exception  privately  owned  American 
vessels  are  receiving  compensation  for  the  car- 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Personal  Property  of  Passengers. — The  rul- 
ing in  the  case  of  Dickinson  v.  Munson  Steam- 
ship Line  (The  Munargo,  33  Fed.  2d,  329,) 
shows  that  a  passenger  must  keep  careful 
guard  of  his  personal  property  and  baggage 
when  traveling  by  sea.  The  District  Court 
(E.  D.  N.  Y.)  held  in  that  case  that  there  was 
no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  line 
for  loss  of  a  passenger's  wrist  watch,  the  pas- 
senger having  placed  her  watch  on  the  dresser 
in  her  stateroom  next  to  an  open  window  ad- 
joining the  promenade  deck  "right  outside 
where  people  walked."  The  theory  underlying 
the  decision  was  that  the  opportunity  for  the 
theft  resulted  solely  from  the  passenger's  neg- 
ligence. The  facts  showed  that  anybody  could 
have  reached  his  hand  through  the  open  win- 
dow (not  a  port  hole)  and  taken  the  watch 
from  off  the  top  of  the  dresser.  The  passenger 
was  careless  and  her  negligence  caused  the 
opportunity  for  the  theft.  The  opinion  of 
Judge  Inch  distinguishes  the  present  case  from 
Holmes  v.  North  German  Lloyd,  184  N.  Y. 
820,  in  which  it  was  held  that  "as  to  baggage 
of  a  passenger  delivered  to  its  exclusive  pos- 
session, the  carrier  assumes  the  full  liability 
of  a  common  carrier  and  is  an  insurer.  But  as 
to  baggage  which  remains,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  the  personal  custody  of  the  passenger, 
a  different  rule  exists,  and  the  carrier  is  liable 
only  for  negligence."  In  the  case  at  bar  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  loss  were  shown 
and  they  pointed  solely  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  owner. 

Liability  for  Removal  of  Wreck. — A  suit  in- 
volving the  liability  of  an  owner  for  the  cost 
of  removing  a  wreck  has  been  decided  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (3d  cir.),  in 
City  of  Newark  v.  Wm.  M.  Mills  et  al.  (No. 
3992).  The  City  of  Newark  for  a  considera- 
tion furnished  the  shipowners  storage  space  at 
Port  Newark  for  their  fleet  of  excursion  boats 
during  the  winter  of  1926-27.  Eight  boats  were 
brought  in  and  tied  up  at  the  dock.  One  night 
the  South  Shore  suddenly  began  to  fill  and  the 
next  morning  she  sank  without  any  known  rea- 
son, blocking  the  head  of  the  channel  and  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  dock  by  other  craft. 
The  city  called  upon  the  Mills  Bros,  to  raise 
and  move  the  boat.  Thev  refused  and  formallv 


abandoned  her.  The  city  then  raised  and 
moved  the  wreck  at  their  cost,  and  brought  suit 
for  $21,200  in  the  Essex  County  Circuit  Court 
to  recover  the  expense  of  raising  and  moving 
the  wreck.  The  Mills  Bros.,  as  former  owners 
of  the  South  Shore,  filed  a  petition  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  (N.  J.)  for  limitation  of  liability 
for  damages  and  loss  consequent  upon  the  sink- 
ing of  the  steamer.  The  District  Court  re- 
strained the  city  from  further  proceeding  in 
the  State  action,  and  after  stipulation  for  the 
value  of  the  steamer  and  her  pending  freight 
in  the  sum  of  $1,  the  trial  court  found  that  the 
sinking  of  the  South  Shore  was  not  caused  by 
design  or  neglect  of  the  petitioners  and  did  not 
occur  with  their  privity  or  knowledge,  and  held 
them  relieved  of  all  liability  arising  from  the 
sinking  of  the  boat.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  the  judgment  on  the  grounds 
that  (a)  the  contract  contained  no  obligation 
to  raise  any  boat  that  should  sink;  and  (2) 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  an  engagement  the 
owners  were  entitled  to  limit  their  liability 
against  the  claim  for  raising  the  boat. 

Unlawful  Imprisonment. — James  Lamey  has 
been  awarded  a  judgment  against  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  operators  of  the  steamship 
Esparta,  for  false  imprisonment.  Lamey  was 
a  workaway  and  was  placed  in  irons  in  San 
Francisco  Harbor  for  four  and  a  half  hours, 
having  been  previously  in  irons  for  about  four 
days  for  refusing  to  paint  the  firemen's  mess 
room.  His  cause  of  action  in  this  instance  was 
confined  to  the  San  Francisco  imprisonment. 
Judge  St.  Sure  held  the  imprisonment  was  un- 
lawful. 

Ships  on  Marine  Railway. — Injuries  sus- 
tained by  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  a 
commissioned  vessel  placed  on  a  marine  way 
in  the  State  of  Washington  are  governed  by 
the  Federal  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  and  not  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  of  Washington,  according  to  an 
opinion  of  Harry  Ellsworth  Foster,  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  State.  The  Federal 
Act  covers  injuries  sustained  by  employees 
working  on  a  vessel  in  a  dry  dock,  the  opinion 
states,  and  work  performed  on  a  ship  on  a 
marine  railway  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
opinion  quotes  the  U.  S.  Employees'  Commis- 
sion (Opinion  No.  1,  1927)  to  the  effect  that 
a  marine  railway  is  a  dry  dock  within  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  act,  and  that  men  so  em- 
ployed are  under  the  Federal  Compensation 
Act.  In  Opinion  No.  2,  1927,  the  commission 
determined  that  men  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  staging  around  the  outside  of  a  vessel 
under  repair  on  a  marine  railway  were  em- 
ployed upon  a  dry  dock  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act,  and  consequent^  en- 
titled to  compensation   under  that  act. 

Forging  An  Able  Seaman's  Discharge. — 
Norman  Hoffman  was  tried  in  Philadelphia  on 
December  10  before  Federal  Judge  Thompson. 
He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  30  days 
in  jail  for  forging  public  documents.  Section 
29  of  the  Criminal  Code  provides  that  a  per- 
son convicted  of  such  an  offense  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years.  The  Statute 
provides  no  minimum  penalty. 

The  penalty  imposed  is,  of  course,  consid- 
ered by  the  Judge  as  being  just  a  warning. 
In  future  convictions  the  penalty  will,  with- 
out question,  be  higher.  Section  30  of  the 
Criminal  Code  provides  that  any  person  who 
shall  have  in  his  possession  any  false,  altered 
or  forged  document  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  The  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  has  called  the  matter  of 
conviction  and  penalty,  together  with  these 
two  Sections,  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation,  with  the  request  that 
a  warning  be  sent  out. 


Political  liberty  is  a  mockery  without  eco- 
nomic liberty.  No  man  is  in  any  sense  free, 
either  in  politics,  religion,  or  science,  as  long 
as  he  is  in  enforced  dependence  upon  some 
other  man  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  his 
livelihood.  No  individual  or  political  rights  are 
secured  without  security  and  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Equality  before  law  and 
institutions  must  be  based  upon  equality  of 
opportunity  and  access  to  the  resources  which 
nature,  our  common  mother,  gave  to  all  people 
in  common.  If  the  state  permits  a  few  men  to 
own  the  earth,  then  these  few  own  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  well-being  of  the  people  who 
must  live  upon  the  earth. — Professor  G.  D. 
Herron. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

COMMODORE  DAVID  PORTER— 1780-1843.  By 
Archibald  D.  Turnbull.  Publishers,  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $3.50. 

To  the  modern  educator  who  says  discipline 
is  not  necessarily  a  character  builder,  the  tale 
of  Commodore  David  Porter  is  a  contradic- 
tion from  beginning  to  end !  To  be  sure, 
David  Porter  was  of  good  sea-going,  fight- 
ing stock  to  start  with.  His  father  and 
uncle  both  held  commands  against  the  British 
in  the  early  Colonial  days,  but  for  a  boy  of 
seventeen  to  escape  from  the  pressgang  on  a 
British  frigate  which  had  dragged  him  off  a 
Baltimore  schooner  engaged  in  the  West 
Indies  trade,  and  to  have  swum  to  safety  to  a 
Danish  brig  anchored  in  the  stream,  under 
cover  of  night,  shows  a  fiery  spirit  and  indom- 
itable courage  only  developed  through  experi- 
ences well  learned. 

No  dull  landsman's  job  could  satisfy  this 
boy  after  his  experiences  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice running  the  British  blockade,  so  he  joined 
the  navy  and  stowed  his  few  clothes  wherever 
he  was  told,  in  the  smallest  space  between  the 
decks,  using  as  a  pillow  a  reefer  blocked  up  by 
a  ditty  box  that  held  his  most  intimate  treas- 
ures! When  the  young  David  ventured  to 
mention  to  the  captain  that  "constant  disci- 
pline was  bad  for  his  youthful  ardor,  the  cap- 
tain rumbled:  "My  boy,  if  I  can  help  it,  you 
shall  never  leave  the  Navy!  Swear  at  you? 
Damn  it,  sir,  every  time  I  do  that — up  you  go 
a  round  in  the  ladder  of  promotion!  As  for 
the  first  lieutenant's  blowing  you  up  every 
day — why,  sir,  'tis  because  he  loves  you  and 
would  not  suffer  you  to  grow  a  conceited 
young  coxcomb.  Go  for'anl  and  let  us  have 
no  more  whining!"  What  could  a  midshipman 
do  but  swallow  hard,  salute  and  go  forward? 

Thus  he  started  out,  and  later  fought  the 
Barbary  pirates  under  Bainbridge  ami  was 
twice  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  Tripoli. 
When  the  War  of  1812  came,  he  had  his 
chance  to  make  his  mark,  for  alone  and  single- 
handed,  in  his  ship,  the  Essex,  he  harried 
the  British  and  rounded  the  Horn  and  struck 
terror  to  their  shipping  up  and  down  the 
Pacific. 

His  exploits  remind  one  of  the  romantic 
Count  von  Luckner  of  World  War  fame,  for 
Commodore  Porter  cruised  around  in  a  single 
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ship  destroying  enemy  shipping  and  taking 
prize  after  prize,  exhibiting  seamanship  that 
showed  him  to  be  a  great  sailor  and  a  staunch 
American. 

The  author  tells  the  tale  as  only  one  who 
knows  the  sea  and  a  fight  can  tell  it. — Ekel. 


VOYAGES  TO  THE  EAST  INDIES.  By  an  un- 
known author  for  the  Seafarers'  Library.  Pub- 
lishers, Cassel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Price  10s.,  6d.,  net. 
The  voyagers,  who  took  notes  of  their  ad- 
ventures, were  Christopher  Fryke  and  Chris- 
topher Schweitzer,  the  former  a  surgeon  and 
the  other  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Their  visits  to  the  East, 
1680-86  and  1675-83,  were  made  when  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  company  were  at  their  height. 
The  introduction  preceding  the  voyages,  which 
extends  to  close  upon  40  pages,  is  by  Mr.  C. 
Ernest  Fayle,  whose  observations  upon  the 
maritime  history  of  the  period  and  Dutch  en- 
terprise beyond  the  cape  should  be  carefully 
read  before  perusing  the  entrancing  story  of 
the  authors.  Besides  a  graphic  account  of  the 
countries  visited— South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java  and  Japan — and  their  peoples  as  they  ap- 
peared to  travelers  who  could  not  venture  far 
from  the  coasts,  we  have  vivid  pictures  of  life 
in  the  armed  merchantmen  which  maintained 
and  extended  Dutch  influence  in  the  commerce 
of  the  East.  Soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  com- 
pany's service  were  recruited  in  very  question- 
able style,  and  during  the  voyage  discipline 
was  strict  to  harshness,  and  the  victualling  far 
below  the  comfort  standard.  The  rope's  end 
was  ever  in  evidence,  and  the  use  of  the  knife 
in  a  quarrel  was  punished  by  the  offender 
being  fastened  to  the  mast  by  the  cruel  method 
of  thrusting  his  weapon  through  his  hand. 
Any  man  who  struck  the  ship's  provost  when 
ashore  lost  his  hand,  while  if  the  offense  were 
committed  on  board  the  culprit  was  keel- 
hauled. So  jealous  was  the  company  of  its 
trading  monopolies  that  smuggling  by  the 
employees  was  a  capital  offense.  Sickness  in 
these  overcrowded  vessels  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
from  crew  and  soldiers  alike,  and  altogether 
the  perils  and  trials  of  the  voyage  were  such 
that  many  of  the  latter  preferred  to  lengthen 
their  service  rather  than  brave  the  return  jour- 
ney. The  discomfort  of  life  ashore  must  have 
been  very  trying,  for  the  jungle,  with  its  wild 


beasts,  invaded  the  ports ;  of  snakes  there  were 
legion  (some  of  them,  we  are  told,  with  a  head 
at  either  end!),  and  no  man  went  abroad  with- 
out a  good  knife  to  cut  in  two  the  serpents 
which  would  "clap  themselves  round  about 
him  and  squeeze  him,  so  that  he  cannot  breathe 
and  falls  clown  dead."  Bisection  seems  to  have 
been  a  sure  remedy,  for  it  "makes  them  let  go 
their  hold  quickly."  Even  in  Ceylon  the 
"hundred  feet,  or  Cente  Pe  as  the  Portuguese 
call  it,  is  about  half  a  yard  long,"  and  "red 
ants  rid  the  house  of  other  vermin,  as  rats, 
mice  and  serpents."  We  can,  however,  over- 
look the  inaccuracy  of  the  natural  history  in 
admiration  of  the  clear  insight  which  the 
writers  give  us  of  the  working  of  the  auto- 
cratic East  India  Company,  the  operation  of 
its  fleets,  their  conflicts  with  the  English  and 
the  harsh  and  unscrupulous  methods  employed 
in  developing  its  sphere  of  monopoly.  Its 
treatment  of  the  Javanese  and  other  native 
races,  though  it  may  have  secured  Java,  assur- 
edly helped  the  English  indirectly  and  seems 
to  have  furthered  British  interests  in  India 
and  Cevlon. 


EDUCATOR  FLAYS  "SPECIALIST" 


If  the  demand  for  "specialization"  continues, 
men  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a  sign  language  to 
make  themselves  understood,  said  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  University, 
in  an  address  to  the  freshman  class  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Butler  declared  that  the  cry  for  special- 
ists is  a  force  that  is  breaking  the  world  in 
fragments,  unintelligible  to  one  another.  He 
also  scored  the  cry  for  "facts,"  which,  he  de- 
clared, was  the  most  useless  thing  in  the  world. 

"It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
William  the  Conqueror  fought  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  in  1066  or  6610,"  he  said.  "But  what 
does  matter  is  the  causes  which  were  at  work 
to  bring  about  migrations  to  England  from 
northern  Europe,  overthrow  dynasties  and  so 
bring  that  battle  about.  Not  facts,  but  factors, 
are  what  count  in  the  scheme  of  knowledge. 
Interpretation  is  philosophy. 

"The  man  who  understands  is  not  narrow. 
The  hope  of  civilization  is  men  who  through 
interpretation  are  able  to  see,  and  having  seen, 
are  able  to  lead,  direct  and  organize  new  forces 
which  are  constantly  confronting  us." 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Final  figures  on  the  British  Columbia  salmon 
pack  for  1929,  as  compiled  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  show  an 
appreciable  decrease  as  compared  with  1928. 
In  1929  a  total  of  1,389,476  cases  was  packed, 
the  figures  for  1928  being  2,034,629  cases. 

A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Company  of  New 
York  has  been  awarded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  a  refund  amounting  to  about 
$28,000  and  has  been  given  a  credit  of  $251,696 
in  the  course  of  an  adjustment  of  its  tax  liabil- 
ity for  the  years  1917,  1920,  and  1921. 

During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1929, 
a  total  of  7,424,450  pounds  of  canned  salmon 
was  exported  from  San  Francisco  as  compared 
with  4,438,837  pounds  for  the  same  period  of 
1928.  Of  this  amount  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
1,000,000  pounds  to  Australia. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  Boston,  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  the  Cuyamel  Fruit 
Company,  New  Orleans.  The  United  Fruit 
Company  has  assets  of  some  $225,500,000,  and 
operates  ninety-seven  ships.  Cuyamel  has 
assets  of  $26,000,000  and  operates  eleven  ships, 
chiefly  to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  being  the 
second  fruit  company  in  importance. 

The  2000-ton  wooden  clipper  ship  Benjamin 
F.  Packard  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  New 
York,  the  purchaser  being  Flayderman  & 
Kaufman,  antique  dealers  of  New  York  and 
Boston.  They  paid  $1000.  The  famous  old 
clipper  ship  has  been  aground  for  some  time 
off  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  a  deserted 
and  sorry  remnant  of  the  one-time  fine  sailing 
ship.    She  was  launched  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1883. 

Dollar  Lines  Financing. — The  Corporation 
Commissioner  of  California  has  authorized  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Ltd.,  to  issue 
42,000  shares  of  its  stock  for  Stanley  Dollar, 
J.  Harold  Dollar  and  Herbert  Fleishhacker  in 
exchange  for  30,000  shares  of  American  For- 
eign S.S.  Company,  a  holding  company  for  the 
liners  President  Johnson  (ex  Manchuria)  and 
Mongolia,  which  will  be  renamed  President 
Fillmore.  The  appraised  value  of  these  ships 
is  given  at  $975,000. 


A  loan  of  $442,312  has  been  granted  by  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  American  Tankers 
Corporation,  for  use  in  converting  the  ex- 
Panama  collier  Ulysses  to  an  oil  tanker.  The 
amount  is  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion, with  interest  payable  at  minimum  gov- 
ernment rates  as  provided  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928.  The  ship  will  be  converted 
at  the  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  and  upon  completion 
will  have  a  capacity  of  about  100,000  barrels. 

Announcement  was  made  by  H.  L.  Hunter, 
San  Francisco  agent  of  the  Kingsley  Naviga- 
tion Company,  of  the  purchase  of  three  craft 
from  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  to  be 
added  to  the  Kingsley  Line's  ( California-British 
Columbia  service.  The  vessels  are  the  Cana- 
dian Coaster,  Canadian  Observer  and  Cana- 
dian Rover,  which  at  present  are  being  oper- 
ated on  a  similar  run  by  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships,  for  which  Dodwell  &  Company 
are  California  agents. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  fol- 
lowing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  regis- 
try: Calicorock  (s.s.),  2379  tons  gross,  1447 
net,  built  at  Toledo,  O.,  in  1918,  to  German; 
Glendola  (s.s.),  2246  tons  gross,  1348  net,  built 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1919,  to  Norwegian; 
Joseph  Dollar  (sp.),  ex  Shurbek  (Ger.),  2407 
tons  gross,  2262  net,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1902. 
to  Chinese,  and  Eleanor  Taylor  (schr.),  601 
tons  reg.,  built  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  in  1919,  t" 
liritish. 

The  Grace  Line's  new  turbo-electric  liner 
Santa  Clara,  the  first  passenger  ship  exclu- 
sively for  foreign  trade  to  be  contracted  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1928,  has  been  launched  at  Camden.  N.  |. 
The  Santa  Clara  is  the  fifth  ship  to  be  built  by 
the  Grace  Line  since  1927,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  her  owners  in  the  spring  of  1930  for 
the  fortnightly  express  service  to  Peru  and 
Chile  via  Panama  Canal.  The  other  new  ships 
of  the  group  are  the  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Inez  and  Santa  Rita.  The  new  ship 
is  504.8x64x37.5  feet,  with  a  displacement  of 
16,000  tons.  She  is  designed  to  maintain  a 
speed  of  eighteen  knots  and  to  carry  170  first- 
class  passengers  and  5900  tons  of  cargo.  All  of 
her  staterooms  are  outside  rooms  .and  are  fur- 
nished on  modern  lines. 
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The  Cunard  flyer  Mauretania  will  make  a 
special  sailing  to  Havana  from  New  York, 
February  12,  and  assurances  have  been  given 
by  the  Cuban  government  that  the  harbor  will 
be  dredged  to  permit  the  liner  to  enter  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  Cubans  are  naturally  proud 
of  the  visit  to  be  made  by  the  famous  ship, 
but  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  last  year,  when  it  allocated  the 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Ward  Line  as  a 
fighting  ship  against  the  Caronia,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  what  steps  the  Board  will 
take  to  offset  the  voyage  of  the  Mauretania. 
The  only  available  craft  for  the  purpose  would 
be  the  new  10,000-ton  cruisers,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Hoover,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy,  would  ac- 
quiesce. 

The  yacht  Carnegie,  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, which  was  destroyed  by  explosion  and 
fire  at  Apia  Harbor,  Samoa,  was  a  remarkable 
vessel.  She  was  built  in  1909  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  She  started  on  her  last  cruise  for 
a  three-year  voyage  from  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1928.  All  the  materials  entering  into 
her  construction  were  nonmagnetic.  She  was 
155.6  feet  in  length,  with  a  displacement  of  568 
tons.  For  propulsion  during  calms,  she  was 
equipped  with  a  small  nonmagnetic  four-cyl- 
inder engine.  The  fastenings  consisted  of 
locust  treenails,  copper  and  tobin-bronze  bolts, 
and  composition  spikes,  all  through  bolts  being- 
riveted  over  rings,  both  inside  and  outside.  All 
metal  deck  fittings  and  the  metal  work  on  the 
spars  and  rigging  were  of  bronze,  copper  and 
gunmetal.  The  purpose  of  the  unusual  con- 
struction was  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  the 
precision  instruments  for  magnetic  measure- 
ments on  board  the  vessel.  The  Carnegie  made 
several  trips  around  the  world  since  she  first 
was  commissioned  in  1909.  On  this  current 
voyage  particular  attention  was  paid  to  deep 
sea  researches.  Besides  her  crew  she  carried 
seventeen  scientists. 

Blame  for  the  fatal  crash  between  the  tanker 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd  and  the  steamship  San  Juan, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  seventy-five  persons, 
has  been  placed  squarely  on  the  Standard  Oil 
tanker.  The  charge  that  the  Dodd  had  crossed 
the  bows  of  the  San  Juan,  thereby  causing  the 


collision,  was  made  in  a  decision  given  by 
John  K.  Bulger,  Federal  supervising  inspector 
of  steamboats.  The  ruling  was  made  in  sus- 
taining in  part  the  appeal  of  Robert  Papen- 
fuss,  third  officer  of  the  San  Juan,  whose 
license  had  been  revoked  by  Local  Inspectors 
Frank  Turner  and  Joseph  Dolan.  Bulger 
reduced  Papenfuss'  suspension  of  license  from 
two  years  and  eight  months  to  one  year.  Bul- 
ger's decision  also  said  he  had  found  that 
blame  should  be  laid  more  on  Otto  V.  Saun- 
ders, third  officer  of  the  Dodd,  and  on  Captain 
Hugo  Bleumchen,  master  of  the  tanker. 
Bleumchen  was  cleared  of  all  blame  by  the  local 
inspectors.  "I  am  of  the  opinion,"  Captain 
Bulger's  decision  states,  "that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  Otto  V.  Saun- 
ders in  running  full  speed  in  the  fog  and  for 
leaving  the  bridge  without  any  licensed  officer 
being  on  it.  This  he  did  when  he  called  the 
master  at  11 :45."  A  contributing  cause  of  the 
collision,  according  to  Bulger,  was  "the  failure 
of  Captain  Bleumchen  to  go  on  the  bridge 
when  he  was  called  at  11:45  p.  m.,  instead  of 
waiting  until  11:51 5^2,  or  one-half  minute 
before  the  collision  occurred." 

The  new  Todd  graving  dock  has  been  offi- 
cially opened  at  the  Robins  plant  (Erie  Basin, 
Brooklyn),  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
by  Borough  President  James  J.  Byrne.  As 
soon  as  the  flooding  of  the  dock  was  com- 
pleted the  steamship  Southern  Cross  of  the 
Munson  Line  was  eased  over  the  keel  blocks 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  was  ready  for 
inspection.  The  completion  and  opening  of  a 
private  graving  dock  is  a  rare  event  in  New 
York  Harbor,  this  being  the  first  in  more  than 
sixty  years.  The  new  dock  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate modern  dry  dock  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. It  is  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  being  nearly  fifty  feet  longer 
than  the  largest  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Its  completion  provides  the  port  with 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  vessels  that  in  the 
past  have  had  to  be  docked  in  Boston  or  Nor- 
folk. With  an  over-all  length  of  750  feet,  a 
width  at  the  height  of  the  keel  blocks  of  ninety 
feet  and  a  top  width  of  120  feet,  the  new  struc- 
ture is  provided  with  an  outer  gate  seat  and 
an  inner  gate  seat  and  can  accommodate  two 
vessels  at  one  time. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


A  speed  of  40.2  knots  was  attained  by  the 
French  destroyer  Verdun  during  her  full- 
power  trials,  thus  constituting  a  world  record. 
The  previous  highest  speed  (39.85  knots)  was 
reached  early  this  year  by  another  French 
destroyer  of  the  same  type,  the  Valmy. 

The  Russian  Soviet  delegation  in  Italy  has 
placed  with  the  Stabilimento  Tecnico  Triestino 
an  order  for  three  2000-ton  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  213  feet  in  length.  The  order 
is  valued  at  about  17,000,000  lire.  The  vessels 
will  be  engined  with  Lentz  steam  engines  to 
be  built  in  Trieste. 

It  is  reported  from  Cardiff  that  the  Italian 
State  Railways  have  agreed  to  purchase  an- 
nually 1,000,000  tons  of  British  coal.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  deliveries  will  be  made  in  Italian 
ships,  a  feature  which  recent  Italian  contracts 
have  included.  The  Italian  State  Railways 
were  once  purchasers  of  Welsh  coal  to  the 
tune  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  virtually 
closed  their  Cardiff  office  when  the  Dawes 
agreement  came  into  force  five  years  ago. 

An  amalgamation  has  been  arranged  of  the 
three  largest  shipbuilding  companies  in  Nor 
way,  namely,  Akers  Mekaniske  Vaerksted, 
Nylands  Mekaniske  Vaerksted  and  Frederik- 
stads  Mekaniske  Vaerksted.  The  three  com- 
panies now  employ  about  3000  hands.  The 
amalgamated  undertaking  will  constitute  the 
biggest  industrial  works  in  Norway,  and  prob- 
ably will  concentrate  on  an  island  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Oslofjord  and  near  the  town. 

Gotaverken,  the  premier  shipbuilding  com- 
pany in  Sweden,  reports  a  net  profit  of  1,580.- 
000  kr.  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  com- 
pared with  one  of  1,120,000  kr.  for  the  previous 
year.  The  directors  propose  an  unchanged 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  absorbing  704,000  kr. ; 
700,000  kr.  is  assigned  to  the  reserve  fund, 
200,000  kr.  to  the  workers'  welfare  funds  and 
713,000  kr.  is  carried  forward.  During  the  year 
the  shipyard  has  completed  work  to  the  total 
value  of  33,900,000  kr. 

The  Tasmanian  government  has  decided  to 
go  completely  out  of  the  shipowning  business. 


Four  years  ago  two  interstate  steamers  were 
sold,  leaving  two  small  island  steamers  which 
are  now  to  be  sold.  The  losses  on  the  two 
steamers  have  ranged  from  £13,000  to  £17,000 
per  annum.  The  agreement  under  which  the 
ships  have  been  sold  provides  for  a  specified 
service  to  the  islands  on  payment  of  a  subsidy 
of  £4000  per  annum. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  announces 
that,  after  the  conversion  of  the  four  steamers 
of  the  Albert  Ballin  class,  the  S.S.  Thuringia 
and  Westphalia  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
North  Atlantic  service  next  spring  and  placed 
in  the  passenger  and  cargo  service  to  East 
Coast  South  America  under  the  names  of  Gen- 
eral San  Martin  and  General  Artigas.  The 
S.S.  Bayern,  Baden  and  Wurttemberg  on  this 
run  are  being  equipped  with  auxiliary  turbines 
of  the  Bauer  Wach  system  to  increase  their 
speed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  natives  of  the  island 
of  Minicoy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the 
German  S.S.  Hochst  stranded  last  September 
and  became  a  total  loss,  have  not  only 
stripped  the  vessel,  but  also  made  away  with 
her  cargo  of  tin  valued  at  $1,200,000.  It  is 
added  that  the  natives  have  refused  all  offers 
made  to  them  by  the  Salvage  Association  to 
reveal  the  disposition  of  the  loot  and  all 
Eastern  ports  are  being  watched  in  case  the 
natives  should  load  the  tin  in  sailing  vessels 
and  try  to  dispose  of  it  in  small  parcels. 

Two  flotilla  leaders  for  the  Greek  navy  are 
to  be  built  by  the  Italian  firm  Odero.  The  ves- 
sels are  to  have  a  displacement  of  1450  tons, 
and  a  speed  of  39.5  knots,  on  a  four-hour  full- 
power  trial.  They  will  cost  £255,000  each  if 
four  twelve-centimeter  guns  are  mounted 
singly,  and  are  retubable  abroad;  or  £267,000 
if  the  guns  are  mounted  in  pairs  as  in  Italian 
flotilla  leaders.  Six  British,  three  French,  and 
three  Italian  firms  tendered  for  the  contract. 
The  first  vessel  is  to  be  delivered  in  twenty 
months,  and  the  second  in  twenty-two  months. 

It  is  now  officially  confirmed  that  work  has 
been  suspended  at  Belfast  on  the  construction 
of  the  60,000-ton  White  Star  liner  for  the 
Southampton-New  York  service,  pending  de- 
termination of  the  best  type  of  prime  mover 
for  the  turbo-electric  generators,  and  probably 
with  a  view  to  modifying  the  ship's  form  in  the 
light  of  the  performances  of  the  Bremen.    In 
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the  meantime  priority  will  be  given  to  the 
construction  of  a  27,000-ton  sister  ship  to  the 
Brittanic,  which  was  recently  launched  for 
the  Liverpool-New  York  service. 

More  than  twenty  motor  tankers  have  been 
ordered  by  Norwegians  on  the  Northeast  Coast 
of  England  and  a  couple  more  on  the  Clyde. 
This  avalanche  of  tonnage  has  naturally  caused 
some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  some  quarters 
lest  the  tanker  market  should  undergo  a  severe 
reaction  and  involve  the  owners  concerned  into 
operating  losses.  However,  the  feeling  in  Nor- 
way is  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  English 
builders  were  so  liberal  that  Norway  will  not 
be  drained  of  capital  by  reason  of  this  con- 
struction and  delivery,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  slump  in  the  tanker  market  the  new  ves- 
sels will  be  more  likely  to  find  employment 
than  obsolete  foreign  ones. 

Some  time  ago  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  putting  up  Port  Edgar 
for  sale — the  harbor  space  being  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Admiralty.  A  proposal  is  now 
on  foot  to  convert  this  into  a  fishing  port  to 
supersede  Newhaven,  an  old  and  historic  fish- 
ing center  near  Edinburgh.  "Our  Lady's  Port 
of  Grace,"  as  Newhaven  was  called,  originated 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV  and  has  long  been 
associated  with  its  picturesque  fisherwives 
who  still  wear  a  distinctive  costume.  The 
Newhaven  fishing  traders  of  today  are  said  to 
regard  the  Port  Edgar  project  with  approval, 
for  the  old  port  is  no  longer  capable  of  ex- 
pansion. Port  Edgar  offers  accommodation 
for  500  trawlers,  as  compared  with  about  80 
at  Newhaven. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Isherwood,  Bart.,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Russia,  and  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Committee 
which  sent  a  British  trade  delegation  to  Rus- 
sia some  months  ago,  is  quoted  by  the  Liver- 
pool Journal  of  Commerce  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Russian  government  wants 
to  spend  about  £20,000,000  on  new  ships,  and 
would  rather  place  these  orders  in  British  yards 
than  elsewhere.  The  situation  can  only  be  sat- 
isfactorily developed  if  the  necessary  securities 
for  the  payment  of  £20,000,000  sterling  for 
new  tonnage  in  the  next  five  years  are  forth- 
coming. At  present  the  Soviet  Union  owns  a 
fleet  (steamers,  motorships  and  sailing  vessels) 
of  379  ships,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  440,- 
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506.  It  wishes  to  increase  this  to  at  least  pre- 
war figures,  and  even  more. 

The  Spanish  government  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  the  geological  formation 
at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  a  view  to 
selecting  the  most  suitable  location  on  the 
Spanish  coast  for  making  tunnel  soundings. 
This  committee  recommends  that  a  sounding 
be  made  at  a  point  seven  kilometers  from 
Tarifa  (Province  of  Cadiz),  the  nearest  point 
to  the  place  selected  as  offering  the  best  possi- 
bilities for  constructing  a  tunnel.  If  it  should 
later  be  discovered  that  the  geological  forma- 
tion does  not  permit  the  perforation  of  the 
tunnel  at  that  point,  the  sounding  will  still 
serve  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
terranean currents  of  water  which  flow 
through  the  Straits,  and  will  furnish  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  an  area  heretofore  unexplored. 

The  wood  S.S.  Arcturus,  which  was  used  by 
Professor  William  Beebe  in  his  oceanographic 
expedition  to  the  Sargasso  Sea,  Caribbean  and 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  has  been 
laid  up  in  the  Hudson  River,  off  Alpine,  N.  J., 
for  the  past  four  years,  has  just  been  purchased 
by  Abilio  Monteiro  de  Macedo,  President  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  West  Africa  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  She  will  run  between  New 
Bedford  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the 
fall  and  spring  and  between  the  islands  and  the 
African  coast  during  the  winter  months,  and 
will  be  transferred  to  Portuguese  registry. 
The  Arcturus  was  built  for  the  Shipping  Board 
at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  in  1919,  as  the  Clio. 
After  a  year  of  operation  by  the  Board  she  was 
sold  to  the  Union  Sulphur  Company,  which 
used  her  in  the  sulphur  trade  for  several  years. 
She  was  loaned  to  Professor  Beebe  and  fitted 
out  for  the  Sargasso  Sea  expedition  at  a  cost 
of  about  $80,000.  She  has  a  number  of  first-class 
staterooms  and  plenty  of  third-class  passenger 
accommodations  in  deckhouses  forward  and 
below  deck.  The  voyage  from  New  Bedford 
to  St.  Vincent,  C.  V.,  is  expected  to  be  made 
in  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  Heretofore  the 
islanders  going  back  and  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic have  had  either  to  go  via  Lisbon  or  to 
go  in  schooners,  making  the  voyage  in  25  to  30 
days.  The  Arcturus  will  make  calls  at  all  of 
the  islands,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
transshipping  at  St.  Vincent. 
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LABOR  NEWS 


A  lower  retirement  age  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, with  optional  retirement  at  the  age  of  60 
after  long  service,  is  recommended  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  sees  no  reason  for  hand 
work  in  garment  making,  predicting  a  machine 
that  will  gobble  in  cloth  at  one  end,  turning 
out  finished  suits  at  the  other  end,  which 
should  give  garment  workers  something  to 
think  about. 

Stockholders  in  various  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies are  not  worried  over  unemployment  and 
wages.  Their  cash  dividends  for  the  last  three 
months  totaled  $75,063,856.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $9,836,875  over  the  third  quarter  of  1929. 
The  total  cash  payments  for  the  entire  year  are 
$269,645,927. 

Here's  how  the  Cutter  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "economizes"  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ers :  The  company  had  three  sweepers  in  the 
card  room,  who  were  receiving  from  $10  to 
$11  a  week.  The  management  took  two  of  the 
sweepers  off  and  cut  the  pay  of  the  worker 
remaining  10  per  cent. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  sentencing  of  two 
editors  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  a  bill  has  been  brought  before 
Congress  providing  that  a  judge  who  alleges  a 
contempt  against  his  court  may  not  himself 
hear  the  contempt  case.  Several  Senators  are 
pushing  that  bill  and  many  newspaper  editors 
are  backing  it  with  vigor. 

Business  men  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have 
joined  with  organized  labor  in  protesting 
against  the  Rock  Island  Railroad's  employment 
of  low-waged  Mexican  workers  on  a  $5,000,000 
construction  job  in  this  city.  This  railroad  op- 
erates on  an  anti-union  basis.  The  Mexicans 
are  housed  in  box  cars,  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany, and  are  paid  from  12  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

Ben  B.  Lindsey,  beloved  as  the  former  judge 
of  the  famous  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  was 
disbarred  on  December  9  from  the  practice  of 
law  in  Colorado  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  on 
charges  of  accepting  money  from  a  prominent 
New  York  and  Denver  society  woman  for  legal 


services  while  he  was  on  the  bench.  On  being 
told  of  the  decision,  Judge  Lindsey  declared 
he  was  the  victim  of  political  persecution. 

"Lawyers  are  not  needed  by  applicants  for 
the  California  old-age  pension,  which  becomes 
effective  the  first  of  the  year,"  said  Miss  Esther 
de  Turbeville,  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. "It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  lawyer 
or  even  to  pay  a  notary's  fee,  as  county  clerks 
are  qualified  to  take  a  sworn  statement,"  said 
Miss  de  Turbeville.  "In  fact  it  is  preferable 
that  the  entire  transaction  be  handled  by 
county  officers." 

If  ever  government  investigation  of  foreign 
propaganda  in  America  is  in  order  it  is  that 
investigation  of  Fascist  activities  in  the  United 
States  for  which  Dr.  Charles  Fama  of  New 
York  has  asked.  Usually  we  tear  such  investi- 
gations as  tending  to  limit  rather  than  ad- 
vance civil  liberties.  But  Mr.  Marcus  Duffield 
in  the  November  issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
gives  strong  evidence  that  Mussolini's  Ameri- 
can Empire  is  no  joke.  He  even  manages  to 
collect  his  tax  on  bachelors  from  young  Ital- 
ians in  America! 

Compensation  totaling  $32,000,000  was  paid 
employees  in  Xew  York  for  injuries  sustained 
in  employment  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1929,  a  statement  just  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  discloses.  The 
number  of  industrial  accidents  for  which  com- 
pensation was  paid  during  the  year  was  100,462. 
More  than  one-third  of  these  compensated  ac- 
cidents  were  caused  in  handling  objects  or  us- 
ing hand  tools,  according  to  the  announcement. 
and  nearly  $8,000,000  compensation  was  paid 
for  these  injuries. 

Henry  Ford  raised  wages  "as  a  stimulus  to 
wages  and  general  business."  The  advance,  it 
is  estimated,  will  total  $19,500,000  annually  in 
his  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
$1,000,000  in  Canada.  The  minimum  wage  of 
$6  a  day  is  increased  to  $7,  and  workers  paid 
more  than  $7  are  advanced  5  per  cent.  Ford- 
statement  showed  that  24,320  men  would  be 
affected  by  the  $1  increase  and  113,643  em- 
ployees would  benefit  by  the  5  per  cent  raise. 
The  auto  manufacturer  denied  that  the  wage 
raise  would  result  in  higher  auto  prices. 

California  believes  in  home  care  for  children. 
A  decided  decrease  since  1913  in  the  popula- 
tion of  institutions  for  dependent  children  has 
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been  brought  about  by  the  increased  use  of 
financial  aid  to  children  in  their  own  homes, 
foster-home  care,  and  adoption,  according  to 
the  first  biennial  report  of  the  department  of 
social  welfare  of  the  State.  About  seven- 
eighths  of  the  children  now  in  institutions  have 
one  or  both  parents  living;  most  of  the  or- 
phans have  been  placed  for  adoption.  The  hope 
in  the  case  of  children  with  one  or  more  parents 
is,  of  course,  that  the  family  life  may  be  re- 
established. 

Trade  unionists  are  being  deluged  with  pleas 
for  financial  aid  by  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  whose  headquarters  are  80  East  Elev- 
enth Street,  New  York  City.  The  International 
Labor  Defense  is  a  group  of  "borers-from- 
within"  who  seek  funds  from  trade  unions  they 
would  destroy.  Organized  labor  should  give 
the  widest  publicity  to  these  "red"  money-get- 
ters whose  sob  publicity  conceals  their  purpose. 
Communists  are  also  behind  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League,  the  National  Textile  Workers 
and  the  National  Mine  Workers.  These  "pa- 
per" organizations  continually  appeal  for  funds 
from  trade  unions. 

Governor  Young  of  California  has  referred 
Mooney's  pardon  plea  to  the  Advisory  Pardon 
Board  for  investigation  and  recommendation. 
The  governor  said  he  is  not  attempting  to  shift 
responsibility.  "Although  it  has  been  the  an- 
nounced policy,"  he  said,  "of  the  governor's 
office  to  submit  to  this  board  all  prison  cases 
which  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  deserving 
to  merit  careful  consideration,  I  have  hitherto 
not  done  so  in  this  instance,  hoping  that  I 
might  reach  a  definite  conclusion  in  my  own 
mind  and  thus  avoid  taking  any  action  which 
might  tend  to  delay  a  final  decision."  Governor 
Young  is  the  first  State  Executive  who  ha*s 
seriously  considered  the  pardon  plea. 

Will  J.  French,  director  of  California  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Moses  to  justify  this  State's  campaign 
for  accident  prevention  and  collection  of  wages. 
"Deuteronomy,  the  Fifth  Book  of  Moses,  gives 
emphatic  approval  to  these  two  activities  of 
our  department,"  said  Mr.  French.  "Safety 
first  is  called  for  in  chapter  22,  verse  8 :  'When 
thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou 
bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence.'    Chapter  24,  verse  15,  makes 


this  call  for  wage  payments,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  wrong  the  worker :  'At  his  day  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun 
go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it.'  " 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  called  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  explain  a  contract  with  the 
State  of  Georgia  that  permits  the  leasing  of 
Federal  colored  prisoners  to  that  State  for  road 
construction.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Wagner.  The  contract  was  signed 
by  Sanford  Bates,  superintendent  of  Federal 
prisons,  who  insists  that  this  is  a  remedy  for 
idleness  and  overcrowding.  Senators  Wagner, 
Borah  and  Hawes  are  especially  vigorous  in 
protesting  against  the  contract.  The  latter  de- 
clared that  if  the  contract  is  carried  to  its 
logical  end  "the  Federal  Government  will  pack 
the  jails  with  offenders  against  the  dry  laws 
and  then  hand  the  prisoners  over  to  the  States 
to  do  work  that  free  labor  would  otherwise 
perform."  The  contract  is  a  defiance  of  Section 
708  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  a  Federal  official  or 
agent  to  contract  out  the  labor  of  Federal  pris- 
oners. Penalties  as  high  as  three  years  in  jail 
and  a  $1,000  fine  is  provided  fpr  violation  of 
this  act. 

President  Hoover  has  wrecked  two  infant  in- 
dustries —  professional  patriotism  and  noisy 
Communism.  The  leaders  of  these  groups  play 
one  against  the  other,  with  much  profit  to  both. 
Professional  patriots  get  the  money  from  timid 
folk  who  believe  our  weather-beaten,  storm- 
tossed  democracy  will  be  wrecked  some  dark 
night.  The  "reds"  play  the  other  end  of  the 
game  by  calling  on  workers  to  establish  a  new 
social,  economic,  political  and  moral  system. 
One  crowd  capitalizes  fear;  the  other,  hope. 
Both  camps  are  in  mourning  since  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  be  frightened  at  a  demonstra- 
tion before  the  White  Llouse  by  a  handful  of 
hysterical  young  Communists  who  staged  one 
of  their  periodical  parades  and  banner  wavings. 
Last  week  the  Communists  were  hustled  to 
jail,  as  usual,  when  they  appeared.  Things 
were  movin'  fine  for  the  revolution,  as  hunger 
strikes  and  defiance  of  courts  loomed.  But  the 
revolution  collapsed.  The  "reds"  were  given 
the  gate  when  the  President's  secretary  issued 
a  statement  in  which  the  revolutors  were  ad- 
vised to  go  home  to  their  parents. 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


Fair  wages  will  prevail  on  the  $50,000,000 
Canadian  National  Railroad  terminals  to  be 
constructed  in  Montreal.  Sir  Henry  Thornton, 
president  of  the  government-owned  system, 
gave  this  assurance  to  the  local  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Wage  increases  for  conductors,  brakemen, 
yardmen  and  switchtenders  employed  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  rail- 
ways (western  division)  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  a  board  of  conciliation  that  has 
filed  its  findings  with  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. The  report,  if  accepted,  will  bring  west- 
ern Canadian  rates  up  to  eastern  Canadian 
standards. 

More  than  300  farmers  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  are  now  growing  wheat,  and  this 
year's  crop  will  be  a  bumper  one  of  1,500,000 
kilograms  (approximately  3.000,000  pounds), 
according  to  estimates,  as  compared  to  last 
year's  50,000,  when  Sao  Paulo  first  began  to 
take  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  In 
addition  to  wheat,  oranges  constitute  one  of 
the  new  products  tried  out  by  enterprising 
agriculturists,  and  this  year's  crop  is  estimated 
at  600,000  boxes,  as  compared  to  130,000  in 
1928. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  British  Empire's  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal, has  ruled  that  women  are  eligible  for 
seats  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Senate. 
In  delivering  the  ruling,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
declared  that  "the  exclusion  of  women  from 
public  office  is  a  relic  of  days  more  barbarous 
than  ours.  It  must  be  remembered  the  neces- 
sity of  the  time  often  forced  on  man  customs 
which  in  later  years  were  unnecessary."  The 
judgment  may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
eligibility  of  women  throughout  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  officially  announced  from  London  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
training  of  3000  single  men,  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  35,  in  farm  work  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  with  the 
view  to  placing  them  in  farm  employment  in 
Canada    next    spring.     The    duration    of    the 


courses  will  be  twrelve  weeks  or  more,  during 
which,  aside  from  maintenance,  the  trainees 
will  be  paid  97  cents  per  week  pocket  money, 
plus  24  cents  for  each  completed  week  of  train- 
ing on  leaving  the  training  center. 

A  sum  of  £82,621,517,  it  is  estimated,  has 
been  paid  out  during  recent  years  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  as  subsidies  for  housing 
schemes  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 
Members  of  building  societies  in  Great  Britain 
now  total  no  less  than  2,000,000  people,  over 
270,000  of  whom  have  joined  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  assets  of  the  combined 
societies  amount  to  £268,000,000,  and  the 
aggregate  receipts  for  the  year  are  £117,000,- 
000.  The  average  cost  of  each  of  the  174,000 
houses  built  under  the  1919  Housing  Act  is 
£1080,  and,  according  to  the  official  figures 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  total 
cost  was  £190,000,000.  The  Exchequer  is  to 
continue  paying  the  subsidies  in  respect  of  the 
houses  built  under  this  act  until  1935.  The 
maximum  cost  to  the  nation  is  estimated  at 
about  £400,000,000  distributed  over  the  next 
fifty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  loans  for 
the  housing  project  established  in  1918  will 
have  been  paid  off. 

In  view  of  the  growing  shortage  of  labor, 
French  building  contractors  recently  sent  mis- 
sions to  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
established  a  recruiting  organization  which  is 
already  in  operation  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  which  is  to  extend  its  activities  in  Central 
Europe.  The  organization  in  question,  which 
was  set  up  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Builders  and  Public  Works 
Contractors,  the  Industrial  Federation  of 
Builders'  Merchants  and  the  Union  of  Public 
Works  Contractors,  is  named  the  Corporate 
Association  for  the  Immigration  of  Labor  for 
Building,  Public  Works,  and  Builders'  Ma- 
terials. The  essential  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  meet  the  shortage  of  French  labor  by 
seeking  out  and  recruiting  abroad  skilled  work- 
ers and  their  assistants  for  the  building  trades, 
and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
works  for  the  state,  the  departments  and  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  Acts.  The  association 
will  distribute  workers  thus  recruited  among 
those  of  its  members  who  submit  applications 
for  labor. 
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ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes.  News 
items  sent  to  about  forty  newspapers  resulted 
in  some  favorable  publicity  for  the  Union. 

Able  seamen  certificates  issued  by  U.  S. 
Local  Inspectors  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  totaled  1,281 
as  compared  with  1,174  in  the  preceding  year 
and  1,717  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927. 
The  percentages  of  rejections  for  the  three 
years  were  12  per  cent  for  1929,  12  per  cent 
for  1928,  and  9  per  cent  for  1927. 

During  the  year  it  has  become  painfully 
evident  that  Collectors  of  Customs  on  the 
Great  Lakes  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  Treasurer 
Goshhorn  recently  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  them 
asking  how  often  they  had  caused  a  muster 
of  crews  on  their  own  motion.  The  replies  thus 
far  received  indicate  no  such  musters  have  ever 
been  held. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  also 
recorded  lack  of  interest  in  law  enforcement. 
The  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector  at  Cleveland 
issued  a  peculiar  letter,  dated  Nov.  18,  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  Chicago,  Duluth  and 
Buffalo,  stating  he  had  investigated  complaints 
of  violation  of  the  nine-hour  clause  of  Sec.  2 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  on  the  steamers  Chicago 
and  A.  Scandrette,  that  the  officers  had  ad- 
mitted such  violation,  but  had  claimed  it  to  be 
necessary  "by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the 
package  freight  trade."  If  this  law  can  be 
flagrantly  violated  by  reason  of  a  "condition" 
then  Congress  ought  to  know  about  it.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  call  this  strange  situation 
to  the  higher  authorities. 

As  a  whole,  working  conditions  on  ships  that 
ply  the  Great  Lakes  are  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. We  leave  it  to  our  discerning  readers 
to  imagine  how  bad  the  situation  would  be  but 
for  the  constant  energetic  work  of  the  three 
Great  Lakes  District  Unions  of  Seamen! 


WAGES  AND  MAIL  SUBSIDIES 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

rying  of  mail,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year's  time. 
Were  the  truth  known,  it  would  undoubtedly 


be  found  that  these  compensations  for  carrying 
mail  exceed  the  total  wage  costs  of  operation. 
In  one  company  alone,  operating  a  fleet  of 
vessels  in  a  certain  trade,  each  vessel  receives 
for  a  trip  occupying  a  little  more  than  three 
months  the  staggering  sum  of  $70,000  com- 
pensation for  the  carrying  of  mail.  Comparing 
these  huge  earnings  of  the  American  shipown- 
ers to  the  meager  earnings  of  the  personnel, 
we  shall  be  duly  grateful  when  the  Dollar 
Company  comes  through  with  the  increase  in 
wages.  Yet,  we  shall  be  unable  to  conceal  our 
innermost  thoughts  that  the  raise  was  overdue  ! 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


MARINE     COOKS'     AND     STEWARDS'     ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash...„ Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.  L.  NORKGAUER,  Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.     Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill  Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.     Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 49  Clay  Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary 

Telephone  Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 

ASTORIA,  Ore 2  Astor  Street 

PAUL  GERHARDT,  Agent 
P.  O.  Box  138.     Phone  147 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

ASTORIA,  Ore P.  O.  Box  281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore...- _ F.  REIMANN,  Secretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441  K  Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE   WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VtCINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.  O.  Box  597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,    Cal 508   Abrego   Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE  RIVER  FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.  H.  DYE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.    Box    65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

PETE   SWANSON,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S   UNION 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"   Ferry  Bldg. 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION   LABEL, 

Clothier,     Furnisher     8C    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union  Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the   Best  in   Oil   Clothing  and   Boots 

See  Them   at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,    SAN    PEDRO 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
TAXI 

CALL  GASPEE  5000 

Red  Top  Cab  Co.,  of  R.  I.,  Inc. 
67   Chestnut   St.  Providence,    R.    I. 


Teacher:  "Mary,  why  doesn't  the 
lamb  follow  you  to  school  nowa- 
days?" 

Mary:  "What,  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour?" 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

212  EAST  ST.,   San   Francisco 

Phone   DAvenport   537 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co, 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A    Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN     8000 


GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High   Grade  Custom   Tailoring 

112  South   10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Sold 
"I  am  an  advertisement  canvasser. 
Have   you    any   small    wants    I    can 

advertise?" 

"Certainly  not.  My  servant  should 
not  have  admitted  you.  I  have  told 
him  repeatedly  that  I  do  not  see 
canvassers." 

"Then  dismiss  him  and  advert  Ue 
in  our  paper  for  a  more  obedient 
one." — Faun,    Vienna. 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Caps,    Hats,    Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  DAvenport  0505  With  Morgen's 

BEN  HARRIS 

Formerly  of  218  East  Street 
125  MARKET  STREET 

No  relation  to  Joe  Harris 

WORK   AND   DRESS   CLOTHES 
SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

UNION  MADE  CLOTHING,  HATS, 
SHOES,  COLLARS,  SUSPENDERS. 
GLOVES,      OVERALLS.       SHIRTS 

A.    M.  BENDETSON 
321     East    Heron    Street  -  Aberdeen 


UNION   LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee   Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,      Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats.   Oil    Clothing 

Home   of  the  Union   Made 

Co-operative    Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the   Water    Front 


"There's    a    girl    who    holds  her 

licker     well,"     he     thought,     as  he 

watched    the    office    girl    stamp  en- 
velopes.—  Boston     I'.eanpot. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    Be   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


"Will  any  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamship  Sahale  that  know 
ahout  Benjamin  Lovette,  who  was 
drowned    at    Hamburg,     Germany, 

during  September,  1027.  please  call 
or  communicate  with  Silas  B.  Axtell. 
attorney  for  the  relatives  of  Benja- 
min Lovette,  11  Moore  Strr<-t,  New 
York  City." 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Members  of  the  crew  <>f  the 
"Coeileda,"  who  have  a  claim  pend- 
ing in  my  office  for  wages,  over- 
time and  also  for  the  shortage  of 
food,  against  tin-  steamship  "Coei- 
leda," please  call  or  communicate 
with  me.  Thi>  case  is  going  to  be 
reached  for  trial  during  January, 
1930.  Silas  B.  Axtell.  11  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City.   X.   Y. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Will  Charles  A.  Johnston,  whose 
case  I  am  handling  against  the 
Shipping  Board,  please  get  in  touch 
with  me  at  once.  Sol  C.  Berenholtz, 
806  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


3d 


January,  1930 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 

Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers*   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,  California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY     BLDG..      SAN     FRANCISCO 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Will  Charles  Jorgenson  who  has 
a  claim  pending-  in  my  office  against 
the  steamship  Steel  Navigator, 
please  call  or  communicate  with 
this  office  at  once?  Your  case  has 
been  reversed  on  appeal  and  your 
presence  at  the  new  trial  is  neces- 
sary. Silas  B.  Axtell,  11  Moore 
Street,   New  York   City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Men  on  all  classes  of  ships.  We 
pay  20  per  cent  cash  on  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $5.  The  opportunity 
is  here  to  invest  as  much  as  you 
wish.  The  20  per  cent  is  for  mem- 
bers only. 

Address:  Fore  and  Aft,  P.  O.  Box 
311,  Reno,  Nevada 


<< 


Exclusive   But   Not  Expensive" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 


UNION 
TAILOR 


FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We    use    the    only 

Label  recognized  by 

the  A.  F.  O.  L. 


In  fairness  to 

yourself  accept 

no  other. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STORE  1034  MARKET  ST.  Grb1SckA 


RELIABLE   TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THE    OLD    UNION    STORE 
Established     1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,     Valises,     Bags. 

Boots,   Shoes,   Rubber   Boots  and   Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone     KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,   near  TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


Announcement 

to 

Seamen 


FREDERICK  R.  GRAVES 

has  removed  his 

office  to 

44  Whitehall  Street 

New  York  City 


Telephone  No. 
Bowling  Green  1886 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots    and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


TWO  STORES 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

THE  BEST  OF 

Everything  for  the  man  that 

Goes  to  Sea 
BETTER   GOODS   FOR   LESS 
"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

80    Embarcadero  19    Embarcadero 

San    Francisco 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvonport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


She:      How    does    the    water    get 
into  a  water  melon?" 

He:  "They  plant  it  in  the  spring." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND     MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed   man,  and   in  a  comparatively  short   interval  of  time. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Ernest  Shultz  of  Ventspils  Lat- 
via, last  heard  of  from  New  York 
City  in  1914,  kindly  communicate 
with  his  sister,  Matilde  Shultz  Val- 
demaras  iela  No.  .33  Dsll5a  Riga 
Latvia,  or  with  Agent,  Seamen's 
Union,  206  Julia  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Joseph  Watts,  Luis  Pellin,  Wil- 
liam H.  Clark,  Charles  J.  Thomp- 
son, Julio  Munizaga,  Casinero  Gla- 
vaisich  and  Joseph  Tore,  please  call 
or  communicate  at  once  with  your 
attorney,  undersigned,  as  your  cases 
have  been  settled.  Frederick  R. 
Graves,  44  Whitehall  Street,  Xnv 
York   City.   New  York. 


'White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  ft* MZfrM?  Fri 


JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Take  your 
choice  and  get  ten  shines  free  for  every 
pair  purchased  from  us,  costing  over  $5. 


If  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS   PARKER   DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver,  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.: 
Boston,   Mass.,    581    Washington    St. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SUTTER  8000 


Why  Court  Adjourned 
Two  lawyers  in  court  were  en- 
paged  in  a  heated  quarrel.  Hotter 
and  hotter  it  waxed.  "You're  the 
biggest  ass  in  this  room!"  cried 
one. 

"Order!  Order!"  called  the  judge, 
"you   forgot  that    I    am   here!" 


Qualified    Expert 

'Know    anything    about    cars?" 
"Been  mixed  up  with  'em  a  bit." 
"Mechanic?" 

"\<>,     pedestrian." — Sydney     Bul- 
letin. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 

Affiliated  with  the 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR  and   the    INTERNATIONAL   SEAFARERS'    FEDERATION 


ANDREW    FURUSETH,    President 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VICTOR    A.    OLANDER,    Secretary -Treasurer 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

DISTRICT  UNIONS  AND  BRANCHES 

ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN   AND   GULF  SAILORS'  ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,   Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,  Secretary 

1%    Lewis    Street.     Phone    Richmond    1258 
Branches 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I RALPH    RIVERS,  Agent 

66    Orange    Street.     Phone    Dexter    8090 

NEW    YORK,    N.    Y ADOLF    KILE,   Agent 

26  South  Street.     Phone  Bowling  Green  0524 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa S.    HODGSON,  Agent 

131   Walnut   Street.     Phone    Lombard   4046 

BALTIMORE,    Md E.    C.    ANDREWS,   Agent 

1704  Thames  Street.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,    Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54   Commercial   Place.     Phone   23868   Norfolk 

MOBILE,    Ala ...WILLIAM    ROSS,  Agent 

104  S.  Commerce  Street.    Phone  Bell  Dexter  1796 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,    Texas ALEX    YURASH,  Agent 

321   Twentieth  Street.     Phone   2215 
PORT    ARTHUR,    Texas JAMES    O'SHEA,  Agent 

MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS    AND    WATERTEN  DERS' 

UNION   OF  THE   ATLANTIC  AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 70  South  Street 

OSCAR  CARLSON,   Secretary 

Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN  FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa R.  DAVIS,  Agent 

209  Pine  Street.     Phone  Lombard   7425 

BALTIMORE,   Md JOHN  BLEY,  Agent 

735  South  Broadway.     Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     23868  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La.„ CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.     Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,    Tex ALEX    YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas K.  H.  MEYER,  Agent 

131  Prootor  Street.     Phone  2181 

MOBILE,   Ala WILLIAM  ROSS,   Agent 

104  S.  Commerce  Street.    Phone  Bell  Dexter  1796 


RAILROAD    FERRYBOATMEN    AND    HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'   UNION   OF   NEW  ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,  La LESLIE  S.  DUPLAN,  Secretary 

701  Park  Boulevard.    Phone  Walnut  4449 


MARINE    COOKS'    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC   AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,   N.  Y D.   E.   GRANGE,   Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.     Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch)....JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.     Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,  Mass JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I RALPH   RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK  STOCKL,  Agent 

1704  Thames  Street 

NORFOLK,    Va.„ DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     23868  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.     Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,  Texas „ ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 

FISHERMEN'S   UNION   OF  THE   ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.  M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 
288  State  Street.     Phone  Richmond  0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.  FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.     Phone  John  4539 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,  111 810%   North  Clark   Street 

VICTOR  A.  OLANDER,  Secretary 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,  Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55   Main   Street.     Phone   Washington    5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,   Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,  W.     Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis CHAS.   BRADHERING,   Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,  Mich CARL   WICKARD,   Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.     Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.   Y 71  Main  Street 

IVAN  HUNTER,  Secretary 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.     Phone  Seneca  0048 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.  ELLISON,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue.  W.     Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis CHARLES  DRYER,  Agent 

162  Reed  StreeL     Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,    Mich JAMES    HAYMAN,  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 

CHICAGO,   111 LEONARD  CARTER,  Agent 

122  W.  Grand  Ave.     Phone  Superior  2152 

MARINE  COOKS'   AND  STEWARDS'   UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  9ECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.     Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO,    111 S.    R.    LITTLE,  Agent 

30  No.  Wells  Street.     Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio E.  J.  SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,    Mich 410    Shelby    Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'   UNION   OF  THE   PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 59  Clay   Street 

GEORGE   LARSEN,   Acting  Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  2228 

Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.    B.   GILL,  Agent 

84  Seneca  Street 
P.  O.  Box  65.     Telephone  Elljot  6752 

ABERDEEN,  Wash JOHN  FEIDGE,  Agent 

307  South  F  Street 
P.  O.  Box  280.     Telephone  2467 

PORTLAND,    Ore MARTIN  OLSEN,   Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.     Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.     Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS    AND    WATERTENDERS' 

UNION   OF  THE   PACIFIC. 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal PATRICK   FLYNN,   Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY   CLARK,    Agent 

P.  O.  Box  875.     Phone  Elliot  1138 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal WILLIAM  SHERIDAN.  Agent 

111  West  Sixth  Street.     Phon«  336 
(Continued   on    Fast-    89) 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


lOLLOWING  its  two  previous  meet- 
ings in  Honolulu,  in  1925  and  1927,  the 
third  session  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  was  held  in  Kyoto,  Japan, 
from  October  28  to  November  9,  1929. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  for  the  American  Federationist  wherein 
the  deliberations  of  the  Kyoto  meeting  are 
summarized  and  appraised  from  the  labor 
viewpoint.  Following  are  excerpts  from  said 
article : 

The  Institute's  first  conference,  frankly  experi- 
mental in  character,  took  place  in  Honolulu  in  the 
month  of  July,  1925.  It  represented  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  unofficial  individuals  from  several  countries 
around  the  Pacific  to  consider  together  some  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  area — problems  arising  from 
the  close  cultural  contacts,  political  relationships  and 
economic  rivalries  which  have  arisen  in  the  Pacific. 
It  was  believed  that  if  difficulties  could  be  brought 
out  into  the  open  and  examined  with  entire  frankness 
by  men  and  women  of  different  racial  or  national 
backgrounds,  much  that  was  obscure  could  be  made 
clear  and  misunderstandings  might  tend  to  resolve 
themselves. 

At  the  third  session,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
Pacific  world  was  represented,  including  all  the 
peoples  in  or  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  the 
countries  exercising  sovereignty  therein.  The  only 
limitation  to  this  statement  is  that  it  assumes  the 
Mexican  observer  to  have  been,  if  not  the  represent- 
ative, at  least  the  forerunner  of  the  Pacific  peoples 
of  Latin  America.  Members,  or  observers,  were  pres- 
ent from  Australia,  Canada,  China,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Korea,  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
International  Labor  Office,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Soviet  Russia,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Philippines.  The  total  attendance 
at  Kyoto,  including  members,  observers,  families  and 
secretaries,  was  341.  There  were  200  delegates  from 
member  groups,  who  with  the  ten  observers,  and  the 
Central  Secretariat  of  eight,  made  218  actual  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference,  distributed  as  follows: 
Australia  11,  Canada  29,  China  31,  France  1,  Great 
Britain  15,  Japan  48,  Korea  7,  League  of  Nations  2, 
International  Labor  Office  3,  Mexico  1,  the  Nether- 
lands 1,  New  Zealand  6,  Soviet  Russia  2,  United 
States  45,  Central  Secretariat  8. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  membership 
was  quite  as  wide  as  the  geographic  one.  Of  the 
members,  33  were  women.  The  largest  single  group 
was  72  "professors,"  of  whom  12  were  college  presi- 
dents. The  technical  experts  of  the  Conference  came 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  from  this  group.  "Publicist" 
best  characterizes  25,  including  ex-ambassadors, 
social  workers  and  many  other  non-occupational 
activities.  There  were  18  journalists,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  every  important  press  association  in 
the  world  and  the  editors  or  publishers  of  the  princi- 
pal newspapers  in  Japan.  Religious  workers  num- 
bered 17,  lawyers  and  physicians  7.  An  effort  had 
been  made  to  include  labor  representatives  in  all  the 
principal  national  groups  but  without  success.  Only 
four  trade-unionists  were  in  attendance  at  the  Kyoto 
meeting.  This  group  included  in  addition  to  the 
writer,  Tom  Moore,  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada;  Bunji  Suzuki,  President 
of   the    General    Federation    of   Labor   in   Japan,    and 


Malcolm  McDonald,  Labor  member  of  British  House 
of  Commons  and  son  of  the  present  Prime   Minister. 

The  Conference  commenced  with  a  public  session 
at  which  Chairman  Nitobe  delivered  a  thought-pro- 
voking opening  address.  Messages  of  greeting  and 
interest  were  read  from  the  Prime  Minister  or  Chief 
of  State  of  each  of  the  member  countries.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Australian  group,  Dr.  Eggleston,  read  a 
cabled  message  from  the  new  Labor  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia  and  added  a  touch  of  humor  to  the  situa- 
tion by  stating  that  he  had  a  similar  message  in 
his  pocket  from  the  former  Prime  Minister  who  had, 
however,  been  deposed  through  a  political  exigency, 
since  his  (Dr.  Eggleston's)  departure  from  Australia. 
At  an  evening  session  the  same  day,  brief  abstracts 
of  their  "opening  statements"  were  given  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  member  groups  and  the  full  printed 
statements  were  distributed. 

The  active  work  of  the  Conference  began  the  next 
day  in  the  Miyako  Hotel,  Kyoto.  The  members  were 
divided  into  "round  tables"  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  in  the  agenda.  These  were  held  each  morn- 
ing of  the  session  for  two  weeks.  Evening  meetings 
of  the  entire  conference  were  also  held  every  day. 
The  afternoons  were  given  to  committee  and  group 
meetings,  to  sightseeing,  and  to  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments arranged  for  by  the  Japanese  Council  of  the 
Institute.  All  the  members  were  "required"  to  read 
numerous  mimeographed  papers,  pamphlets  and  other 
printed  matter  containing  researches  and  opinions.  In 
the  language  of  a  British  member,  this  literature  "fell 
like  a  torrential  rain"  throughout  the  two  weeks  of 
the  Conference. 

The  first  three  days  were  devoted  to  the  impact 
of  Occidental  and  Oriental  culture,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Machine  Age  and  Traditional  Culture."  The 
effect  of  the  machine  age  on  the  decay  of  traditional 
cultures  in  architecture,  manners  and  the  fine  arts 
was  discussed  with  consideration  of  the  ideals  to  be 
aimed  at  in  these  three  fields  of  culture,  and  also  in 
social  and  ethical  ideas,  marriage  and  the  family, 
and  religion.  During  the  discussion  of  this  interestng 
but  relatively  non-controversial  subject,  the  members 
also  became  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  established  a  basis  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance for  the  more  difficult  questions  to  follow. 

Some  of  the  arguments  on  the  contact  of  machine 
civilization  and  traditional  cultures  were  most  note- 
worthy. According  to  Professor  Shotwell  of  Columbia 
University,  machine  civilization  is  conducive  to  the 
popularization  of  all  arts  and  consequently  helpful 
to  their  development.  Arts  should  not  be  a  monopoly 
by  the  privileged  classes  but  should  be  made  popular 
by  the  growth  of  science.  The  popularization  and 
universalization  of  arts  will  itself  aid  permanent  world 
peace.  Whether  the  advance  of  science  will  be  de- 
structive to  all  arts  or  whether  it  will  serve  to  promote 
them  is  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  men  hand- 
ling machine  civilization,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
tend that  one  interferes  with  the  other. 

The  next  three  days  of  the  conference  were  some- 
what more  strenuous  with  round  tables  on  China's 
Foreign    Concessions    and    Extraterritoriality. 

China  is  still  afflicted  with  too  many  treaties,  gen- 
erally forced  upon  that  strife-torn  country  by  design- 
ing diplomats  working  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
selfish  governments.  By  virtue  of  these  treaties  more 
than  a  dozen  nations  still  enjoy  Extraterritorial  rights 
in  China.  In  other  words,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
these  favored  nations  enjoy  various  special  privileges 
which  have  been  shamefully  abused  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  only  natural  that  China  has  long  been  desirous 
of   doing   away   with   these   special   privileges    of   for- 
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eigners  and  it  was  made  quite  evident  during  the 
Conference  that  America  and  the  Powers  of  Europe 
have  become  more  and  more  sympathetic  with  her 
persistent  claims.  In  consequence,  the  attitude  of 
China  in  treating  with  these  affairs  was  more  moder- 
ate. Defeated  as  China  was  in  the  movement  for  the 
immediate  abrogation  of  Extraterritoriality,  her 
ardent  spokesmen  listened  to  various  opinions  advo- 
cating gradual  abrogation.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  plans  for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  induce  the  conflicting  interests  to  agree 
on  any  one  plan. 

With  respect  to  foreign  concessions  it  was  evident 
that  China  would  endeavor  to  work  out  a  feasible- 
plan  just  as  soon  as  the  deplorable  internecine  war- 
fare would  permit  the  Government  to  do  so.  The  best- 
informed  speakers  were  rather  reluctant  to  make 
statements  which  would  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
their  Chinese  colleagues.  For  instance,  it  would  have 
been  rude  to  suggest  that  China  is  passing  through 
another  of  those  periodical  cataclysms  of  which  her 
history  records  many  and  which  have  lasted  not  for 
decades  but  for  generations  and  even  centuries. 
Politeness  required  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  national- 
ist statement  that  the  period  of  turmoil  is  all  but 
over;  that  China  is  to  have  a  capable  central  govern- 
ment henceforth;  and  that  the  problem  is  simply 
one  of  getting  over  the  transition  stage. 

A  brief  discussion  on  finance,  however,  brought 
the  Conference  up  against  some  unpleasant  realities 
concerning  the  condition  in  China.  The  Chinese 
opening  statement  expressed  confidence  that  the  cur- 
rent budget  could  be  balanced,  but  admitted  that  for 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  efficient  Government 
foreign  loans  are  necessary.  This  led  to  the  question 
of  what  security  could  be  offered,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  China's  internal  affairs  was  thus  made  evi- 
dent.    No  one  could  suggest  any  acceptable  security. 

The  Problems  of  Manchuria 

Three  days  were  reserved  for  round  tables  on  Man- 
churia. One  round  table  was  devoted  to  North  Man- 
churia and  the  present  issues  between  China  and 
Russia  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad.  The  other 
sessions  concentrated  on  South  Manchuria  and  the 
problems  presented  by  the  economic  interests  of 
Japan  and  the  great  population  movement  of  Chinese 
immigrants,  into  a  territory  under  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty, but  in  some  portions  and  aspects  under 
Japanese  administration. 

Back  of  the  rather  heated  discussions  over  Man- 
churia was  Japan's  ambition  and  dire  need  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion.  Manchuria,  with 
twenty-eight  million  people  in  its  three  provinces,  is 
not  yet  annexed.  It  is  still  a  part  of  China  with  an 
area  larger  than  Texas,  considerably  larger  than  the 
entire  Japanese  Empire,  including  recent  annexations 
such  as  Formosa,  Korea,  Sakhalin  and  all  adjacent 
islands.  Following  Russia's  defeat  in  1904-1905,  Japan 
seized  the  southern  portion  of  the  Manchurian  Rail- 
road. The  Russians,  however,  retained  control  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  main  line.  When  Commu- 
nists overthrew  the  Czar,  the  Chinese  government 
reclaimed  its  lost  territory  and  disarmed  the  Russian 
guards  in  control.  Later  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  national  government  of 
China,  but  the  Chinese  claim  that  the  Communists 
violated    that    agreement. 

The  Chinese-Eastern  railroad  was  built  with  foreign 
capital,  mostly  French.  These  bonds  have  been  repu- 
diated by  the  Soviet.  Involved  in  the  dispute  are  for- 
eign debtors,  international  diplomacy,  national  aspira- 
tions, world  markets  and  other  economic  factors. 

The  strong  national  feeling  that  has  been  developed 
in  China  calls  for  a  return  of  the  portions  of  Man- 
churia which  were  ceded  to  Russia  when  the  Chinese- 
Eastern  Railroad  was  built.  An  equally  strong 
national    feeling  in   Russia  calls   for  retention   of   the 


railroad  that  Russia  may  have  a  warm-water  port  and 
free  access  to  the  seas. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Sino-Russian  relation  because  Russia's 
representatives  were  only  observers  who  did  not  care 
to  speak.  In  other  words,  the  absence  of  Russian 
delegates  prevented  the  operation  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal functions  of  the  Conference — the  promotion  of 
friendly  approach  between  representatives  of  states  at 
loggerheads — and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  session 
contributed  anything  to  the  improvement  of  Sino- 
Russian  relations. 

Things  were  different  when  it  came  to  a  discussion 
of   Sino-Japanese   relations. 

The  railroad  connecting  the  Japanese  government- 
owned  line  in  Korea  with  Mukden  was  built  after 
Japan  had  taken  over  the  main  Russian  line  to  Port 
Arthur.  The  question  is,  when,  if  ever,  will  China  get 
them  back?  The  Chinese  had  come  to  the  Conference 
frankly  intending  to  put  Japan  "on  the  carpet"  before 
the  world,  present  the  official  Chinese  side  of  the 
various  issues  between  the  two  nations  and  convince 
the  world  of  Japan's  injustice.  The  Japanese  were 
equally  determined  not  to  yield  an  inch  from  the 
official  position  of  their   Government. 

As  the  Conference  progressed  the  Chinese  found 
that  no  one  accepted  their  position  unreservedly  and 
they  were  forced  to  moderate  it.  The  Japanese  then 
followed  suit  and  abandoned  their  stand-pat  attitude. 
From  then  on  both  delegations  actually  listened  to 
what  the  other  had  to  say  and  wondered  if  there 
might  not  be  something  to  the  other  side  after  all. 
This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  a  Conference 
which  many  Japanese  had  questioned  the  advisability 
of  holding  at  all  for  fear  of  possible  ill  feeling  over 
too  frank  discussions  of  Sino-Japanese  problems. 
Such  a  friendly  atmosphere  as  developed  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Conference  with  the  consequent 
willingness  of  both  groups  to  listen  to  the  other  and 
discuss  the  other's  views  was  an  unquestionable 
achievement.  The  Institute  as  such,  under  its  policy, 
reached  no  conclusion  and  made  no  recommendation, 
but  it  is  understood  that  constructive  plans  for  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  subject  were  agreed  to  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese  members  of  the  Institute. 
Those  men  represented  the  public  opinion  of  today 
and    the   official   opinion    of   tomorrow. 

Food  Supply  and  Surplus  Population 

The  question  of  food  supply  and  surplus  population, 
discussed  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Institute,  were 
again  given  earnest  attention.  The  American  and 
Japanese  representatives  were  frank  in  setting  forth 
their  respective  claims  and  opinions  relating  to  the 
immigration  problem,  while  arguments  condemning 
artificial  barriers  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  obtaining 
necessary   raw   material    provoked   serious   thought. 

The  trend  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  food  and 
population  was  varied  according  to  the  problems  of 
the  different  countries  concerned.  Thus,  it  was  shown, 
the  British  Dominions  invariably  wanted  a  growth 
of  their  population  but  only  a  growth  of  a  selected 
nature  such  as  not  to  impair  their  standard  of  living. 
American  members  confessed  that  their  country  had 
reluctantly  adopted  the  same  policy  as  the  British 
Dominions  but  not  until  very  considerable  immigra- 
tion had  created  serious  and  as  yet  unsolved  problems. 

The  Japanese  members  speaking  on  this  subject 
explained  that  the  ruling  class  of  olden  times  favored 
a  stationary  population.  Later  general  opinion  ap- 
proved a  big  population  for  military,  industrial  and 
political  causes.  Recently  the  tide  has  changed  again. 
Today,  the  general  impression  is  that  a  restricted 
population  is  better  for  the  countrv.  Birth  control  is 
also  coming  to  the  fore  and  an  instance  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  birth-control  clinic  was  cited,  but  this 
movement,  it  was  said,  represented  only  a  radical 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


German  customs  officers  found,  behind 
the  ceiling  of  the  crew's  quarters,  some  to- 
bacco which  a  sailor  intended  to  smuggle.  The 
customs  held  the  shipowner  liable  to  a  fine,  as 
the  man  had  tried  to  smuggle  while  in  the 
shipowner's  service,  a  case  for  which  ship- 
owners are  liable  according  to  the  German 
rule.  The  Superior  Financial  Court  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  its  decision  was  that  the  rule 
applies  only  when  the  crew  use  the  general 
rooms  of  the  ship  for  smuggling,  or  such  rooms 
as  serve  simultaneously  as  working  rooms  and 
as  quarters.  If  the  rooms  in  question,  however, 
serve  solely  as  the  private  quarters  of  the  crew, 
the  shipowner  cannot  be  held  liable. 

The  Times  of  Argentina  says  that  good 
work  was  performed  at  sea  through  the  ship's 
wireless  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Lamport  and 
Holt  S.S.  Voltaire  on  her  trip  down.  On 
November  26  the  Voltaire  received  a  message 
from  the  S.S.  Roxby  (British),  when  about 
200  miles  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  the 
latter  vessel  had  a  seaman  on  board  who  had 
fallen  unconscious,  and  requesting  a  diagnosis. 
After  several  messages  had  been  exchanged 
the  Voltaire's  surgeon.  Dr.  Silverman,  diag- 
nosed the  case  as  uremia,  and  prescribed  ac- 
cordingly. The  next  day  the  Voltaire  received 
a  message  from  the  Roxby  stating  that  the 
man  had  partly  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  told  to  put  him  ashore  at  the  nearest  port, 
this  proving  to  be  Florianopolis.  Laboratory 
tests  made  at  the  hospital  there  proved  that 
the  man  was,  in  effect,  suffering  from  uremia, 
and  he  will  be  detained  there  until  he  is  cured. 

Unemployment  insurance  for  seamen  has 
proved  a  failure,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Hamburg  Shipowners'  Association  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  last.  The  report  states  that 
sickness  insurance  is  also  growing  to  disas- 
trous proportions  because  many  men  on  being 
discharged  report  sick  in  order  to  receive  the 
sickness  benefit  until  they  get  fresh  employ- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  insurance  has  been  to 
multiply  the  percentage  of  sick  men  sevenfold 
in  the  case  of  a  large  shipping  company.    This 


led  to  contributions  being  increased  from  2l/2 
per  cent  of  the  wages  to  7  per  cent.  The  As- 
sociation is  putting  forward  a  strong  demand 
that  the  administration  of  the  fund  be  so  modi- 
fied as  not  to  breed  sick  men,  but  promote 
good  health  among  seamen  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Some  of  the  ships  now  being  built  in  foreign 
yards  for  the  Norwegian  firm  of  Wilh.  Wil- 
helmsen  are  to  be  run  under  the  flag  of  Pan- 
ama in  order  to  escape  the  alleged  onerous  reg- 
ulations imposed  upon  Norwegian  shipping. 
Fear  is  expressed  in  Norwegian  labor  circles 
that  other  shipowners  may  adopt  the  same 
policy.  Panama  imposes  no  restrictions  of  any 
kind  upon  shipping  save  the  payment  of  a  reg- 
istry tax  and  an  annual  tax  on  tonnage,  both 
very  moderate.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Harriman  concern  once  operated  the  liners 
Resolute  and  Reliance  in  the  transatlantic  pas- 
senger trade  under  the  Panama  flag  in  order 
to  escape  the  "burdens"  imposed  upon  ships 
of  American  registry.  The  ships  are  now 
owned  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and 
fly  the  German  flag. 

*     *     * 

A  new  form  of  insurance  of  seamen  against 
sickness  and  accidents,  and  increased  old-age 
pensions,  have  been  introduced  in  France. 
The  measure  provides  for  a  national  office, 
F.tablissement  National  des  Invalides  de  la 
Marine,  the  management  of  which  will  be  en- 
trusted to  a  council  of  thirty  members,  includ- 
ing ten  members  of  Parliament  and  govern- 
ment representatives,  ten  shipowners,  and  ten 
officers  and  seamen.  As  at  present,  seafarers 
will  be  entitled  to  a  full  pension  at  50  years 
of  age,  after  having  served  at  sea  for  25  years, 
but  shipmasters  will  receive  a  minimum  pen- 
sion of  6,800  fr.,  instead  of  5,400  fr.  formerly, 
and  that  of  seamen  will  be  raised  from  3,070 
fr.  to  3,400  fr.  Bonuses  up  to  3,000  fr.  per 
annum  for  masters,  and  600  fr.  for  men,  will 
be  paid  when  salaries  or  wages  exceed  the 
minimum  figures,  so  that  the  pension  of  a 
master  may  reach  9,870  fr.,  and  that  of  a  sea- 
man 4,000  fr.  The  resources  of  the  insurance 
office  consist  of  contributions  from  shipowners 
and  seamen  and  government  grants,  the 
amounts  inscribed  in  next  year's  budget  being 
150,000,000  fr.,  an  increase  of  45,000,000  fr.  on 
the  year. 
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EXCLUDE  THE  FILIPIXnS 


During  the  month  the  newspapers  of  the 
world  have  again  carried  dispatches  from 
California  setting  forth  the  more  or  less  brutal 
details  of  recent  race  riots  in  Monterey  and 
Santa  Clara  counties. 

California  seems  destined  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  seemingly  never-ending  struggle  for 
the  effective  exclusion  of  Asiatic  laborers  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  the  third  time  since  California  was 
admitted  to  statehood  that  the  mass  immi- 
gration of  Asiatics  has  caused  bloody  race 
riots. 

It  is  notorious  that  American  capitalists 
have  had  little  or  no  concern  for  the  future  of 
our  young  republic.  The  greed  of  the  early 
settlers — their  insistence  for  cheap,  "depend- 
able" labor  gave  to  America  a  civil  war  and 
a  negro  problem  that  has  remained  a  perplex- 
ing question  to  this  very  date. 


The  men  who  built  the  first  railroad  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  again  maintained  that 
they  could  not  do  the  job  without  cheap  and 
docile  labor  from  China.  This  wholesale  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  caused  the  first 
race  riots  on  the  West  coast  and  finally,  in 
1882,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
California  agriculturists  joyfully  sponsored 
still  another  wholesale  migration  of  cheap 
labor  to  our  shores.  But  the  Japanese  laborers, 
although  highly  praised  at  the  beginning,  were 
entirely  too  ambitious.  They  were  not  content 
to  remain  mere  hired  tillers  of  the  soil.  Being 
thrifty  and  willing  to  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day  on  an  Oriental  diet  the  immigrants  from 
Japan  soon  began  to  compete  with  their  former 
bosses.  Then  the  erstwhile  praise  was  quickly 
transformed  into  violent  cussing.  And,  of 
course,  when  the  white  agricultural  population 
joined  hands  with  the  city  folks  in  demanding 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  by  law,  Congress 
responded  with  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1924. 

The  Filipinos  did  not  come  to  continental 
United  States  in  considerable  numbers  until 
the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  had  imported 
many  thousands  to  work  as  contract  laborers 
in  the  cane  fields  of  those  tropical  islands. 
From  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  just  another  step,  and  every  year  more 
and  more  Filipinos  have  arrived  as  the 
nucleus  of  another  unwanted,  unassimilable 
alien  group  in  California  and  other  Western 
states.  The  recent  so-called  race  riots  are  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  the  stupid  and  short- 
sighted policy  which  enables  unlimited  num- 
bers of  these  Asiatics  to  migrate  to  America. 

Census  figures  for  continental  United  States 
fixed  our  Filipino  population  at  160  in  the  year 
1910  and  5603  in  1920.  The  present  Filipino 
population  is  estimated  as  being  in  excess  oi 
50,000  for  continental  United  States  and  more 
than  60,000  for  Hawaii. 

The  average  age  of  the  Filipino  immigrants 
is  17  to  25  years.  Practically  all  are  men  and 
unmarried.  Being  able  to  obtain  a  higher  wage 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive, 
they  are  soon  in  possession  of  comparative 
wealth.    Then  the  trouble  begins. 

In  the  language  of  Professor  Barrows, 
formerly  director  of  education  for  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands,  the  Filipino's  "vices  are  almost 
entirely  based  on  sexual  passion.  This  passion 
in  the  Malay,  and  which  includes  practically 
all  types  of  Filipinos,  is  inordinately  strong; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  native  custom,  it  is 
rarely  directed  into  the  right  channels  or  re- 
strained by  custom  or  by  individual  will." 

This,  then,  is  the  type  of  immigrants  which 
the  cheap  labor  champions  are  now  forcing 
upon  a  protesting  citizenry. 

A  bill  to  exclude  Filipinos,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  Asiatics  are  now  excluded,  has 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  Welch  of 
California.  The  number  of  the  bill  is  H.  R. 
8708. 

All  Americans  who  are  at  all  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  country  should  be 
interested  in  this  bill  and  personally  promote 
its  early  enactment. 


SAILING  AROUND  THE  HORN 


GIRLS  ON  THEIR  FIRST  TRIP 


The  current  issue  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Bulletin  comments  at  length  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  stewards'  department 
of  the  Grace  motor  liners  Santa  Maria  and 
Santa  Barbara.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story  is  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  for  "practically  all  the  girls  this  was 
their  first  ocean-going  trip."  Well,  it  must 
have  been  an  eventful  trip  for  the  passengers 
with  all  the  waitresses  on  their  first  trip — 
minus  sea  legs !  Oh,  how  the  soup  must  have 
splashed  when  the  dear  seasick  girls  attempted 
to  navigate  from  the  pantry  to  the  head  of 
the  dining  saloon.  And  yet,  the  venture  is 
pronounced  a  complete  success !  Well,  won- 
ders will  never  cease.  We  have  been  told 
from  time  to  time  by  spokesmen  for  ship- 
owners in  Congress  that  sailors  are  really  no 
longer  required.  Any  wooden  man  will  do 
for  swabbing  the  decks.  Perhaps  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  development  where 
experience  at  sea  and  seasoned  sea  legs  are 
no  longer  necessary  for  employment  in  the 
stewards'  department.  But  we  shall  wait  and 
see !  There  may  have  been  just  a  little  too 
much  imagination  in  the  head  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Bulletin's  editor.  Maybe  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought ! 


Anger  makes  a  rich  man  hated  and  a  poor 
man  scorned. 


On  her  last  voyage  from  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  the  place  she  has  made  her  home 
for  many  years,  the  four  masted  Swedish  bark, 
Abraham  Rydberg,  formerly  a  star  member  of 
the  Alaska  Packers  fleet,  departed  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  on  January  25,  in  tow  of  the  Red  Stack 
Sea  Ranger.  The  craft  carried  3,200  tons  of 
California  barley  consigned  to  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, and  after  discharging  the  cargo  the  ship 
will  proceed  to  Sweden  to  become  a  training 
ship  for  young  Swedish  officers  of  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  Abraham  Rydberg  was  built  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1892,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  Isles,  and  later,  under 
the  ownership  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  Star  of  Greenland.  She  is  of 
2,179  gross  tonnage,  270  feet  long,  43.1  feet 
breadth  and  23.6  depth. 

The  last  voyage  of  the  famous  old  craft 
will  be  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention by  old  time  salts,  as  well  as  youthful 
admirers  of  the  almost  forgotten  square  rig- 
gers. This  will  probably  be  the  last  sailing 
ship  to  leave  San  Francisco  harbor  on  such 
a  trip  and,  in  the  year  1930,  the  voyage  around 
the  Horn  is  naturally  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  even  to  landlubbers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  contained  numerous  references  to 
windjammers.  Some  were  reported  as  over- 
due or  "missing."  Others  had  been  blown 
ashore  or  abandoned  at  sea.  There  were  re- 
ports of  record  trips  and  heartbreaking  slow 
trips,  like  that  of  the  French  ship  Bayonne 
(reported  in  the  Journal  of  February  1,  1905) 
which  required  one  year  and  seven  months  to 
make  the  trip  from  Dunkirk  to  San  Francisco. 

But  those  ships  have  gone  forever.  The 
Abraham  Rydberg  is  just  a  lingering  reminder 
of  days  that  were.  Together  with  the  passing 
of  the  beautiful  white  winged  fleet  the  doleful 
record  shows  the  rapid  passing  of  the  men 
who  manned  those  ships.  Merciful  Providence 
has  so  arranged  matters  that  all  seafarers  must 
sooner  or  later  sign  articles  for  a  trip  to 
shadowland. 

So  here's  our  sad  "farewell"  to  the  Abra- 
ham Rydberg  coupled  with  very  best  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  and  speedy  passage  to  Dublin. 
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SOULS  OF  MERCHANT  SEAMEN 


Do  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  have 
souls?  If  so,  do  those  souls  perform  or  func- 
tion along  different  lines  from  the  souls  of 
other  mortals? 

These  are  questions  raised  by  Captain  W.  J. 
Petersen,  general  manager  of  the  scab  ship- 
ping office  at  San  Francisco,  in  a  recent  stir- 
ring appeal  to  sympathetic  hearts,  philanthro- 
pists, etc. 

To  begin  with,  the  thoughtful  captain 
frankly  admits  that  "the  man  power  on  our 
ships  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  industry,  and  that  man  power  is 
the  most  neglected  of  our  social  units." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  meaningful  confession 
when  we  consider  that  it  comes  from  a  man 
who  is  employed  by  the  organized  shipowners 
to  prevent  the  organized  seamen  from  helping 
themselves. 

Self-help,  it  is  admitted  by  all  thinkers  and 
students  of  social  problems,  is  the  only  real 
help  for  humans.  A  child  may  be  nursed, 
pampered  and  petted — but  some  day  the  child 
will  have  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet  and  fight 
its  own  way  in  the  world. 

Strange  to  say,  Captain  Petersen  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  while  seamen  are  noble  and 
heroic  creatures,  they  cannot  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  on  their  own  feet — to  help 
themselves  through  collective  effort,  through 
trade  unionism. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Captain  Petersen 
that  virtually  all  progress  and  advance  in  the 
seamen's  life  has  been  made  through  the  or- 
ganization of  seamen.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  same  Captain  Petersen  that  his  em- 
ployers, the  organized  shipowners,  have,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  ruthlessly  refused  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  grievances  of  the  organized  sea- 
men. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  certain  type  of  ex- 
ploiters are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  for 
the  poor,  except  to  get  off  their  backs.  Cap- 
tain Petersen's  employers  are  evidently  not 
nearly  so  generously  inclined.  They  want  to 
continue  riding  on  the  seamen's  backs,  collect 
millions  in  the  form  of  subsidy  from  Uncle 
Sam,  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the 
world's    philanthropists    for    a    few    additional 


millions  to  take  care  of  "poor  Jack"  when  he 
is  ashore. 

What  other  deduction  can  we  draw  after 
reading  so  touching  an  appeal  for  charity  as 
the  following? 

In  many  seaboard  cities,  fine  buildings  are  erected 
for  the  comfort  of  the  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
Community  chests,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  public-minded  citizens  are  often  proud  to 
lend  their  aid  to  soldiers  and  sailors  ashore.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  concerns  himself  about  the  merchant 
seaman?  Who  welcomes  him  when  he  comes  ashore? 
Who  provides  him  with  shelter  under  decent  auspices? 
The  merchant  seaman  is  met  by  the  pimp,  the  courte- 
san and  the  bootlegger,  all  of  whom  extend  eager, 
itching  hands  for  the  little  he  has  to  spend,  fill  his 
body  with  poison  and  his  soul  with  hell;  and,  when 
his  money  is  gone,  throw  his  drunken  body  into  the 
gutter  for  the  attention  of  the  passing  policeman. 
When  he  comes  to  himself,  penniless,  friendless,  un- 
known, except  for  the  men  of  his  own  class,  his  only 
choice  is  to  go  back  again  to  sea,  perhaps  to  perform 
another  gallant  deed  of  heroism  that  is  often  forgot- 
ten before  the  story  of  his  sacrifice  is  a  day  old.  *  *  * 

Are  there  no  sympathetic  hearts  in  America  who 
will  consider  the  shore  needs  of  the  merchant  sea- 
men? Are  there  no  considerate  philanthropists,  rich 
in  this  world's  goods,  that  can  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  men  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships?  Are  the  souls  of  merchant  seamen  less 
precious  than  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors? 
I  wonder. 

Yes,  many  of  us  wonder ! 

We  wonder  why  seamen  should  be  made 
subjects  of  charity.  We  wonder  why  the  ship- 
owners' spokesman  should  plead  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  merchant  seamen  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  keeping  those  souls  in  de- 
spair and  those  bodies  in  slavish  submission. 

And  while  we  still  ponder  and  wonder,  let 
us  assure  all  who  have  any  mental  reserva- 
tions on  the  subject  that  the  soul  of  the  mer- 
chant seaman  is  very  much  like  the  soul  of  the 
average  mortal.  The  souls  of  all  real  men 
yearn  for  freedom,  for  self-expression,  for  the 
privilege  to  associate  and  confer  with  kindred 
souls  upon  such  topics  as  mutual  aid  and  ad- 
vancement. The  seamen  also  immeasurably 
prefer  to  pay  their  own  way  rather  than  go 
through  life  as  regular  recipients  of  charity. 
The  poor,  lone  non-union  seaman  may  be  help- 
less and  friendless,  he  may  be  subject  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  bootlegger  and  the  pimp, 
but  can  philanthropy  improve  his  lot?  Cer- 
tainly not !  There  is  only  one  effective  rem- 
edy for  all  the  ills  mentioned  by  Captain  Pe- 
tersen. That  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  It  is  fundamental.  It  has  met  and  sur- 
vived under  the  acid  test. 

It  is  known  as  collective  self-help  or  trade 
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unionism  !  That  remedy  is  guaranteed  to  ele- 
vate men's  bodies  and  souls  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  a  protecting  armor  against  all 
the  evil  forces  that  have  always  preyed  upon 
"poor  Jack."  To  sum  up:  Justice  is  still  more 
potent  than  Charity ! 


A  MANLY  YOUNG  NEGRO 


HERESY  HUNTERS 


Communists  are  split  over  tactics  and  the 
brethren  have  slipped  to  the  status  of  heresy 
hunters,  as  has  every  other  group  of  revo- 
lutionists who  insist  that  the  world  adjust 
itself  to  their  philosophy. 

According  to  the  "red"  dope,  the  United 
States  is  now  in  the  "third  period"  of  capital- 
istic development.  This  should  mean — accord- 
ing to  Communist  strategists — that  wage 
workers  must  swing  to  the  left;  that  is,  to  join 
them,  as  the  capitalistic  system  is  on  its  last 
legs  and  everything  is  set  for  the  revolution. 

The  dope  doesn't  seem  to  work  and  the 
strategists  are  angry  at  the  swing  to  the  right. 
Three  foreign  language  newspapers — one  in 
New  York  City,  in  Oregon  and  in  Wisconsin — 
have  been  called  on  the  carpet  for  expressing 
bourgeois  (liberal)  views. 

The  simon-pure  brethren  are  warned  that 
there  must  be  a  housecleaning  and  that  true 
blue  revolutionists  cannot  associate  with  op- 
portunists. The  brethren  are  also  warned  that 
this  fight  means  a  loss  of  membership  in  the 
party,  but  that  the  theory  of  the  "third  period" 
must  be  upheld  at  all  costs. 

The  heresy  hunters  have  expelled  several 
"leaders"  whom  Moscow  declared  are  tainted 
with  right  wing  tendencies. 

Heresy  hunting  is  a  preliminary  to  the  col- 
lapse of  every  revolutionary  movement.  As 
the  tinsel  wears  off,  insiders  fight  between 
themselves,  each  claiming  they  are  orthodox 
in  a  struggle  to  control  the  party  machinery. 
As  the  membership  gets  disgusted  and  collec- 
tions cease,  the  revolutionists  pass  from  the 
scene. 

With  the  Communists  however,  insiders 
take  their  orders  from  Moscow  and  do  not  de- 
pend upon  collections.  These  are  supplied 
from  the  war  chest  in  far-off  Russia. 


In  accordance  with  established  procedure, 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
let  out  64  cadets  during  January  because 
they  were  deficient  in  studies.  At  the  station, 
Major  General  William  Ruthven  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Academy,  bade  them 
goodbye,  wished  them  success.  Newsgath- 
erers  promptly  singled  out  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  boy  of  20  whose  face  was  darker 
than  the  dark  brown-paper  bundle  under 
his  arm.  He  was  Alonzo  Souleigh  Par- 
ham,  the  fourteenth  negro  to  enter  West 
Point,  the  eleventh  to  leave  before  graduation. 
Tactless  reporters  stabbed  him  with  questions. 
Cadet  Parham,  more  tactful  than  they,  replied : 
"I  got  a  square  deal.  I  was  given  very  good 
treatment.  The  officers  were  my  friends  and 
cadets,  too,  both  from  the  North  and  South." 
Had  he  been  happy?  "Well,  take  any  young 
fellow  away  from  home  out  where  men  are 
men.  He's  going  to  be  lonesome  and  homesick 
sometimes.  Some  of  them  resigned."  Would 
he  make  a  racial  issue  of  his  failure?  "I  should 
say  not !"  All  of  which  indicates  that  this 
young  negro  is  very  much  of  a  man,  indeed ! 


THE  "NOBLE  EXPERIMENT" 


The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  some  one 
else  so. 


In  different  ways  at  different  places,  the 
ten!th  anniversary  of  Prohibition  was  cele- 
brated on  January  16. 

At  Detroit,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  held  its  24th  national  convention. 
Famed  Drys  assembled  from  all  over  the  land 
to  testify  to  the  success  of"  their  work,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  further  endeavors.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  Hurst  Cherrington,  director 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  proposed  raising 
$50,000,000  for  a  ten-year  program  of  "educa- 
tion." Four  years  ago  a  similar  campaign  on 
a  smaller  scale  was  instituted,  but  no  report 
has  ever  been  made  on  its  success  or  cost. 

Although  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
Prohibition  can  be  enforced  only  through  the 
medium  of  bullets  and  poison,  the  fanatical 
Christian  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  voted:  (1)  to  induce  friends 
to  leave  it  large  inheritances;  (2)  to  oppose 
all  referenda  on  Prohibition ;   (3)  to  intensify 
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its  propaganda;  (4)  to  secure  more  Federal 
money  and  men  for  enforcement. 

Other  groups  of  Americans  expressed  dia- 
metrically opposite  views  on  the  "noble  experi- 
ment." In  Boston,  the  bell  atop  Faneuil  Hall 
tolled  mournfully.  Beneath  it  men  wearing 
black  neckties,  women  wearing  black  rosettes 
packed  into  the  historic  old  building.  On  the 
platform  sat  solemn  elders  in  deep  mourning. 
The  Liberal  Civic  League  had  called  the 
meeting  "In  memoriam  of  the  death  of  Liberty 
and  the  1,363  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war 
of  Prohibition."  Muffled  drums  rolled.  A 
bugler  blew  taps.  Chief  Speaker:  Major 
General  Clarence  Ransom  Edwards,  retired, 
wartime  commander  of  the  26th  ("Yankee") 
Division,  who  asked  for  "laws  promulgated  by 
the  ballot  and  not  enforced  by  the  bullets." 
When  the  band  played  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  the  crowd  rose  and  cheered. 

While  the  pros  and  cons  on  the  "noble  ex- 
periment" were  talking  and  resoluting,  there 
was  no  let  up  in  the  extermination  of  dissent- 
ers. Murder  and  poison  are  the  officially  rec- 
ognized weapons  against  Demon  Rum.  And 
the  Reverend  Fanatics  who  have  inflicted 
Prohibition  upon  us  are  busy  framing  alibis 
for  every  crime  on  the  calendar,  provided  such 
crimes  are  committed  in  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment ! 


COLLECTING  UNION   DUES 


The  recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  that 
Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Victor  A.  Olander, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  be  made  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago 
World's  F^air  of  1933,  has  been  concurred  in 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  board.  The  two 
trade-unionists  will  be  in  charge  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  participation  in  the  fair  by  the 
labor  movement  throughout  the  world.  They 
will  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  with  the 
officers  of  its  affiliated  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of 
labor's  exhibit.  Construction  of  the  World's 
Fair  buildings  will  be  started  next  spring.  The 
fair  management  has  stated  emphatically  that 
only  union  labor  will  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction work. 


The  "check-off"  system  of  collecting  union 
dues  is  a  part  of  collective  agreements  in  many 
industries  other  than  the  mining  industry 
which  has  been  the  best  known  example  of 
the  system.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
provision  for  the  check-off  is  found  also  in  the 
agreements  of  such  trades  as  baker.-,  barbers, 
brickmakers,  cleaner-,  dyers  and  pressers,  re- 
tail clerks,  window  pane  cutters,  hotel  and  res- 
taurant employees,  meat  cutters,  street  rail- 
way employees,  teamsters  and  chauffeurs, 
carpenters,  cement  finishers,  hod  carriers  and 
laborers,  lathers,  painters,  plasterers,  plumb- 
ers, roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers.  The 
check-off  is  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
employer  agrees  to  deduct  from  the  wage-  due 
to  each  union  employee,  who  sign-  a  written 
authorization,  the  amounts  that  may  be  due 
from  month  to  month  from  such  employee  to 
the  union  for  regular  dues,  special  assess- 
ments or  fines.  The  aggregate  amount  thus 
collected  from  the  individual  employees  is 
then  paid  over  by  the  employer  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  local  union.  In  a  few  ca 
notably  some  of  the  building  trades — agree- 
ments cover  only  the  collection  of  initiation 
fees  when  nonunion  men  are  employed. 


Your  life  is  an  individual  experience  where 
you  are  bound  to  be  used  or  misused — credited 
or  discredited — successful  or  stuck.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  your  own  moves  or  mis- 
moves  largely  regulate  what  happens  to  you? 
And  that  is  a  good  reason  for  suggesting  self- 
examination  and  self-appraisement  Your  man- 
ners and  mood.-,  your  own  behavior,  your 
thoughts  and  actions  are  what  count  for  or 
against  you. 


The  thirty-second  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  adjourned 
at  Washington,  1).  C,  on  Thursday.  January 
23.  The  full  and  complete  proceedings  will 
be  printed  as  part  of  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Journal  in  the  issue  of  March  1. 


The  best  way  of  revenge  is  not  to  imitate  the 

injury. 
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THE  UNDERMANNING  EVIL 

(By  C.  M.  Goshorn,  Secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the   Great  Lakes) 


Dangerous  and  careless  practices  inevitably 
lead  to  disaster  and  loss  of  life  in  the  maritime 
industry  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
The  numerous  accounts  of  accidents  to  ships 
appearing  in  the  public  press  during  recent 
months  serve  to  emphasize  the  risks  incurred 
by  seamen  arising  from  these  dangerous  and 
.careless  practices. 

Undermanning  of  vessels  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  evil  in  the  whole  shipping  industry. 
It  is  widely  prevalent  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  practice  have  many  ramifications. 
Undermanning  affects  the  vessel,  its  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  and  even  its  construc- 
tion in  some  cases. 

The  shipowners'  desire  for  larger  profits  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  evil  of  underman- 
ning. Ships  are  sent  to  sea  with  deck  crews 
so  small  in  numbers  that  the  ship's  work  can- 
not be  done  if  the  crews  are  divided  into  proper 
watches.  This  leads  to  the  dangerous  practice 
of  navigating  vessels  during  the  night  time 
with  only  two  or  three  members  of  the  deck 
crew  on  watch,  the  balance  of  the  deck  crew 
being  worked  during  the  daytime  only.  Al- 
though this  dangerous  procedure  is  in  violation 
of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  as  construed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  ship- 
owners persist  in  continuing  this  dangerous 
method  of  operation.  Repeated  and  vigorous 
protests  by  our  International  Union  have  re- 
sulted in  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but 
the  result  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  prevalence  of  the  twelve-hour  work  day, 
particularly  in  the  Great  Lakes  freight  trade, 
is  another  evil  result  of  undermanning  of  ves- 
sels. In  this  connection  bear  in  mind  that  a 
twelve-hour  work  day  means  an  eighty-four 
hour  week  for  sailors.  Would  anyone  but  a 
shipowner  contend  that  a  vessel  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  sailors  on  board  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exact  such  unreasonable  hours  of  labor 
from  the  crew  in  order  to  operate  the  vessel? 
The  International  Seamen's  Union  asserts  that 
any  ship  in  which  the  crew  is  insufficient  in 
numbers  to  be  divided  into  lawful  watches 
and  still  be  able  to  perform  all  the  routine 
work  incident  to  the  navigation  and  care  of 
the  ship,  is  undermanned.    And  every  under- 


manned vessel  is  a  source  of  danger  to  her- 
self, to  other  vessels  in  her  vicinity,  and  to  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  and  the  seamen  em- 
ployed thereon. 

A  ship,  her  equipment,  gear  and  machinery 
represent  a  considerable  investment.  To  keep 
a  ship  in  first-class  condition  requires  constant 
attention  and  effort  on  the  part  of  her  crew. 
In  undermanned  ships  much  of  the  equipment 
does  not  receive  proper  attention  on  account 
of  lack  of  time.  In  almost  every  disaster  at 
sea  the  public  press  recounts  stories  concern- 
ing the  failure  of  some  part  of  the  vessel's 
equipment  to  properly  function.  In  nearly 
every  instance  failures  of  this  nature  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  evil  of  undermanning. 

The  number  of  men  required  to  safely  navi- 
gate a  vessel  is  determined  by  the  local  inspec- 
tors of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service.  The  service,  therefore,  must  bear  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  vessels  being  allowed 
to  operate  undermanned.  They  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  each  inspected  vessel  in  which  is 
specified  the  number  of  men  required  in  each 
capacity  aboard  that  particular  vessel.  The 
fact  that  many  vessels  habitually  employ  more 
men  than  required  in  their  inspection  certifi- 
cates indicates  clearly  that  the  number  speci- 
fied by  the  inspectors  is  not  sufficient  to  operate 
the  vessel.  The  advantage  to  shipowners  in 
such  cases  is  that  the  vessel  may  lawfully  sail 
as  long  as  she  has  on  board  the  number  of  men 
specified  in  her  inspection  certificate,  even 
though  this  number  may  be  far  less  than  the 
number  habitually  employed  on  the  vessel. 
Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  ship- 
owners are  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  more 
men  than  actually  needed  to  handle  the  vessel. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  is  a  question  that  deeply 
concerns  the  International  Seamen's  Union. 
Our  Union  was  instrumental  in  placing  much 
of  the  present  safety  legislation  on  the  statute 
books.  Our  Union  has  constantly  struggled 
to  secure  real  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  in- 
tended to  promote  greater  safety  of  life  at 
sea  for  the  traveling  public  and  our  members. 
The  struggle  has  been  a  long  and  hard  one. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  fight- 
ing cases  in  courts  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
construction  on  some  sections  of  laws  intended 
to  promote  safety  at  sea.  And  even  after  the 
law  is  construed  vessel  owners  continue  to  dis- 
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regard  the  plain  intent  of  the  law.    Repeated 

protests  by  the  International  Seamen's  Union 

to  the  agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement 

of  these   safety   regulations    meet   with    small 

response.    Apparently  many  of  those  in  high 

places  in  the  shipping  industry  believe  that  the 

following  words  of  a  famous  poet  indicate  the 

seamen's  place  in  the  scheme  of  things : 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  intended 
to  promote  safety  of  life  at  sea  must  be  over- 
come. Shipowners  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  gambling  with  the  lives  of  the 
traveling  public  and  seamen,  when  they  ignore 
safety  laws  and  permit  dangerous  practices  to 
exist  in  the  operation  of  ships. 


U.    S.    STEAMBOAT    INSPECTION 


TESTS  FOR  COLOR  BLINDNESS 


One  of  the  fundamental  essentials  required  of 
navigators  is  a  normal  color  perception,  i.  e.,the 
ability  to  distinguish  the  various  colored  signal 
lights  used  in  navigation.  The  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  conducts  the  examinations  and 
periodical  re-examinations  to  determine  the 
visual  and  color  perception  of  navigators  of 
American  vessels,  and  after  a  thorough  study 
by  a  board  of  five  medical  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  decided  to  introduce 
a  more  rigid  method  of  testing  color  vision ; 
namely,  the  colored  plates  test  of  the  kind  of 
which  the  Stilling's  method  is  representative. 
This  test,  already  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
will  enable  the  medical  officers  to  determine 
rapidly  and  with  much  precision  whether  an 
applicant  has  defective  color  sense,  because, 
if  the  reaction  is  positive,  the  candidate  is 
totally  unable  to  perceive  the  figures  that  ap- 
pear upon  the  dotted  chromatic  plates  but  are 
discernible  at  a  glance  to  the  person  of  normal 
color  vision.  To  prevent  injustice  to  pilots, 
mates  and  masters  who  have  for  years  held 
licenses  from  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  the  use  of  the  yarns  and  lantern  will 
be  continued  for  those  so  previously  examined, 
and  a  careful  distinction  will  be  made  between 
dangerous  color  blindness  and  minor  defects 
of  color  vision,  until  all  borderline  cases  shall 
have  been  eliminated. 


A  substantial  expansion  in  the  U.  S.  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  must  take  place  to  cope 
with  the  increased  responsibilities  placed  upon 
it  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  merchant 
marine,  in  the  opinion  of  Dickerson  X.  Hoover, 
Supervising  Inspector  General,  whose  annual 
report  is  made  public.  The  minimum  number 
of  additional  inspectors  needed  in  order  to 
bring  the  service  up  to  the  desired  point  of^ 
efficiency  is  placed  at  fifty.  With  the  present 
inadequate  force  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
make  the  required  number  of  inspections  and 
re-inspections  in  connection  with  hull  and 
boiler  construction,  as  the  responsibility  now 
rests  with  47  different  boards  of  local  inspec- 
tors who  may  arrive  at  47  different  sets  of 
opinions.  To  remedy  this  situation  Mr.  Hoover 
urges  the  creation  of  a  central  organization  of 
technical  experts  at  Washington  who  will  be 
competent  to  pass  upon  the  construction  of 
hulls  and  boilers  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Considerable  progress  was  made  during 
the  year  in  bringing  regulations  in  connection 
with  steamship  inspection  up  to  date  to  meet 
modern  conditions,  the  report  points  out. 
Among  new  and  additional  requirements  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoard  of  Supervising  In- 
spectors to  insure  greater  safety  at  sea  were 
a  lifeboat  lowering  test,  testing  crews  in  row- 
ing ships'  lifeboats,  and  tests  for  releasing 
hooks  and  davits  of  lifeboats. 

An  extensive  investigation  was  also  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  boiler  material,  con- 
struction, etc.,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  session  of  the  Board. 
The  law  governing  the  inspection  of  motor 
boats  is  in  urgent  need  of  revision,  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  opinion.  Under  the  present  regula- 
tions while  motor  boats  over  15  tons  gross 
used  for  hire  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Service,  private  craft  are  entirely  outside 
its  jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  while  the  Service 
is  empowered  to  issue  operating  licenses,  it  is 
expressly  forbidden  to  examine  the  operators, 
a  situation  which  is  quite  illogical.  The  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  on  vessels  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  Service  from  all  causes  during  the 
year  was  321,  only  sixty-nine  of  which  were 
the  result  of  accidents,  collisions,  founderings, 
etc.     Life-saving   appliances   required   by   law 
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were  the  direct  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
741  during-  this  period.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  328,465,552  passengers  were  carried  on 
steam  vessels  required  by  law  to  make  reports 
and  of  these,  exclusive  of  suicides,  only  fifty- 
nine  were  lost. 


U.  S.  IN  WORLD  COURT 


PANAMA  R.  R.  STEAMSHIPS 


Operations  of  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Steam- 
ship Line,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1929,  resulted  in  a  profit  of  $46,856,  as  com- 
pared with  $101,513  for  the  previous  year; 
operating  revenue  was  $2,137,267;  operating 
expense  $2,090,411,  including  depreciation 
charge  of  $116,663  based  on  6  per  cent  of  book 
value  of  steamers.  Cargo  carried  was  253,682 
tons,  compared  with  247,068  tons  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  Freight  revenue  amounted  to  $1,753,- 
007,  compared  with  $1,883,923  last  year.  Total 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  8,331  (8,614). 
Passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $309,931 
($334,385). 

The  company  continued  its  established  pol- 
icy under  which  all  freight  for  account  of  the 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  was  car- 
ried at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  pub- 
lished tariffs ;  and  all  passenger  traffic  handled 
for  account  of  these  departments,  including 
employees  and  their  families,  was  carried  at 
reductions  from  the  regular  tariff  rates,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  80  per  cent.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  for  account  of  the  Government 
was  5,677  adults,  1,009  children  under  12  years 
of  age  and  235  infants  under  three  years  of  age. 

These  special  rates,  charged  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Government  freight  and  passen- 
gers, resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  government  of 
$508,114;  had  regular  tariff  rates  been  received 
on  this  Government  business,  the  profit  of  $46,- 
856  would  have  been  increased  to  a  profit  of 
$554,970. 


There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion— yours  and  the  foolish  one. 


Do    you    love    life?     Then    don't    squande 
time,  for  that's  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 


The  World  Court  protocol  was  signed  by  the 
United  States,  in  Geneva,  it  was  announced  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  various  documents  which  the  United 
States  signed  were  described  by  Secretary 
Stimson  as  consisting  of  the  original  1920 
World  Court  protocol  which  50  odd  countries 
have  signed,  also  the  protocol  of  adherence 
which  was  drawn  up  specifically  to  meet  the 
reservations  of  the  United  States  and,  finally, 
the  protocol  of  revision  which  was  to  amend 
the  charter  in  certain  other  respects,  such  as 
increasing  the  number  of  judges  from  11  to  15, 
and  providing  the  same  rules  for  the  World 
Court  as  apply  in  contentious  cases. 

Secretary  Stimson  explained  this  last  change 
as  providing  that  no  dispute  can  be  submitted 
to  the  court  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  The  World  Court,  Secretary  Stimson 
stated  orally,  cannot  reach  out  and  take  up  a 
case.  Cases  must  be  submitted  to  it  with  the 
consent  of  both  sides. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  ratification  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 


MORE  ISLANDS  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


Liberty  and  duty  are  inseparable   terms. — 
Kant. 


With  ceremonious  solemnity,  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson  and  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  signed  an 
official  document  during  the  month  which 
added  seven  specks  in  the  Sulu  Sea  to  the 
United  States  domain.  The  specks  were  the 
Turtle  Islands,  southwest  of  the  Philippines 
and  some  twenty  miles  off  the  North  Borneo 
coast.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  at  last  agreed  upon  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween their  respective  possessions.  Under  the 
four-power  Pacific  Treaty  of  1921,  the  United 
States  is  prohibited  from  using  its  new  minia- 
ture archipelago  as  a  naval  base. 

The  average  size  of  the  Turtle  Islands  is 
one  by  one-quarter  mile.  Total  population : 
220.  Products :  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  turtle  eggs  and  copra  yearly.  The  British 
North  Borneo  Company  will  continue  to  ad- 
minister Turtle  Island  affairs  until  the  U.  S. 
makes  different  arrangements. 
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CONGRESS  OF  RUSSIAN  SEAMEN 


The  Ninth  Congress  of  Seamen  of  the  So- 
viet  Union  was  held  in  Moscow  from  August 
25  to  September  4,  1929.  It  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely with  political   questions. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Bystrov,  the  membership  of 
the  Russian  Seamen's  Union  is  now  190,000. 
an  increase  of  20,000  as  compared  with  1927, 
the  year  of  the  last  Congress.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Union  has  also  improved  and 
its  activities  are  making  progn 

In  regard  to  conditions  of  labor,  it  was 
stated  at  the  Congress  that  there  were  exces- 
sive differences  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  different  undertakings.  This  resulted  in  a 
constant  turnover  of  labor,  especially  of  engi- 
neers and  technical  workers,  whose  pay  was 
lower  in  sea  and  river  transport  than  on  the 
railways.  Thus  a  qualified  engineer  received 
350  roubles  a  month  on  the  railways  and  only 
225  roubles  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Engine- 
room  staff  were  agitating  for  an  increase  of 
wages  ;  at  present  stokers  and  mechanics  were 
receiving  the  same  wages  as  deck  hands,  and 
this  seemed  to  them  unfair  in  view  of  the 
much  more  trying  nature  of  their  work.  The 
result  of  the  reform  of  wage  scales  had  been 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  lower  paid  groups 
and  had  given  rise  to  intense  dissatisfaction. 
Many  delegates  stated  that  the  real  value  of 
wages  had  declined  by  reason  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Uglanov,  Commis- 
sar for  Labor,  declared  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  that  the  principal  task  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Labor  was  to  maintain  the  real 
value  of  wages  at  the  present  level.  Mr.  Ugla- 
nov considered  that  the  trade  unions  should 
make  a  resolute  attack  on  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  living.  Unless  retail  prices  fell  the  real 
value  of  wages  would  be  endangered. 

The  delegates  complained  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  general.  The  official  organ  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Transport  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  their  complaints:  The  sea 
and  river  transport  undertakings  have  wholly 
inadequate  funds  for  the  protection  of  labor ; 
the  housing  conditions  of  seamen  are  ex- 
tremely bad ;  technical  measures  of  safety  on 
board  ship  are  totally  inadequate ;  seamen  are 
compelled  to  work  in  appalling  conditions. 


Mr.  Poluyan,  Deputy  Commissar  of  Trans- 
port, recommended  the  Union  to  devote  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  labor  disci- 
pline in  sea  and  river  transport  undertakings. 
At  present  there  were  numerous  cases  of  acci- 
dent^ and  of  serious  damage,  and.  whatever 
might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Transport  was  of  the  opinion  that 
these  were  less  often  the  result  of  criminal 
actions  than  of  culpable  negligence  and  want 
of  discipline.  Sea  and  river  transport  under- 
takings were  in  general  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion, since  they  had  not  the  necessary  funds 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  vessels,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
wax  s  prevented  river  transport  from  making 
sufficiently  rapid  progress.  At  the  present  time 
the  tonnage  transported  by  river  was  only  81 
per  cent  of  the  net  tonnage  so  transported 
in  1913.  For  maritime  transport  the  proportion 
was  only  55  per  cent. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  discus- 
sions dealt  mainly  with  political  questions.  Mr. 
Melnichansky.  member  of  the  General  Council 
of  Trade  Unions,  strongly  criticized  the  work 
of  the  retiring  executive  committee  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  especially  that  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Bystrov,  whom  he  accused  of  failing  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  sympathizing  with  the  right- 
wing  Opposition.  After  the  address  of  Mr.  Mel- 
nichansky, all  the  delegates  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  made  serious  charges  against 
the  committee.  Among  other  things  it  was 
accused  of  timidity,  weakness  towards  the  local 
trade  union  organizations,  etc.  Mr.  Bystrov 
replied  that  95  per  cent  of  the  charges  against 
the  retiring  committee  were  based  only  on 
false  or  misleading  information,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  of  the 
retiring  committee  would  have  been  exposed 
to  such  violent  and  unjustified  criticism  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions.  The  Congress,  however,  decided  on 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Melnichansky  not  to  re- 
elect the  retiring  committee,  and  passed  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  it.  Mr.  Bystrov  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  Borissov,  a  former  worker  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. — From  Industrial 
and  Labor  Information,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  Geneva. 
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CANADIAN  MARINE  HOSPITAL 


An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot, 
Deputy  Minister  of  National  Health,  at  the 
recent  conference  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  contained  the  following  account 
of  the  marine  hospital  service  in  Canada. 

Prior  to  Confederation  the  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  of  sailors  was  unorganized  and 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  haphazard  in  nature. 
We  find  in  the  year  1822  that  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  voted  the  sum 
of  £500  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine 
hospital  and  pesthouse,  and  the  City  of  Saint 
John  provided  land  for  the  erection  of  the 
marine  hospital.  This  institution  was  in  exist- 
ence until  the  year  1893,  when  it  became  a 
home  for  incurables. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  it  was  decided  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Dominion  was  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  collecting  taxes,  quarantine  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  marine 
hospitals  should  become  a  function  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  In  1867,  therefore, 
sick  mariners  came  under  the  care  of  the 
Dominion;  and,  in  order  to  provide  funds,  a 
duty  was  levied  on  ships  entering  Canada,  and 
Part  V  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act,  which 
relates  to  Sick  and  Distressed  Mariners,  was 
passed.  If  we  refer  to  that  section  of  the  Act 
which  deals  with  duty  on  ships  we  find  the 
following  provisions : 

There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  every  ship 
arriving  in  any  port  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  or 
British  Columbia,  hereinafter  called  "the  provinces," 
a  duty  of  two  cents  for  every  ton  which  such  ship 
measures,  registered  tonnage,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
duty  payable  by  any  ship  be  less  than  two  dollars 
in  any  year. 

No  ship  otherwise  liable  to  pay  the  duty  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  said  duty  by  reason 
of  her  voyage  being  one  not  requiring  entry  or  clear- 
ance at  the  Custom  House.  If  the  ship  does  not 
require  entry,  the  duty  shall  be  paid  immediately  on 
her  arrival. 

No  ship  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada 
and  arriving  at  any  port  in  any  of  the  said  provinces 
from  any  other  port  in  the  same  province,  or  arriving 
at  any  port  in  the  province  of  Quebec  from  any  port 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  said  duty.  .  .  . 

No  ship  arriving  at  any  port  in  Canada  from  any 
place  out  of  Canada,  and  afterwards  continuing  her 
voyage  to  another  port  in  Canada,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  said  duty  at  the  last  men- 
tioned port,  unless  she  has  paid  it  at  the  first  men- 
tioned or  some  other  port  on  the  same  voyage. 


Such  duty  shall  be  payable  on  each  ship  each  time 
she  arrives  in  any  such  port,  but  in  no  case  shall  it 
be  oftener  than  three  times  during  each  calendar  year, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  master  or  person  in  command 
of  such  ship,  or  by  some  person  on  his  behalf,  to  the 
collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  Customs  at  the 
port  at  which  such  ship  is  entered,  and  at  the  time  of 
making  such  entry.  Such  entry  shall  contain  on  its 
face  the  tonnage  of  such  ship. 

Except  as  in  this  Part  mentioned,  no  entry  shall 
be  validly  made,  or  have  any  legal  effect  whatsoever, 
unless  the  duty  is  so  paid. 

Xo  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  Customs 
shall  grant  a  clearance  to  any  ship  on  which  such 
duty  or  any  part  thereof  is  due  and  unpaid. 

Although  the  above  provisions  did  not  origi- 
nally apply  to  fishing  vessels,  at  a  later  date 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  cap- 
tain of  a  fishing  vessel  had  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  duty  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Act. 

The  master  or  person  in  command  of  any  ship 
paying  such  duty  may  send  to  any  hospital  for  sick 
mariners,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  the  case  of 
accident  or  emergency,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  any 
sick  mariner  belonging  to  the  ship.  Such  sick  mariner 
so  sent  with  a  written  recommendation  from  such 
master  or  person  in  command  of  such  ship,  endorsed 
as  approved  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port, 
or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Minister,  shall  be  gratuitously  received  into  such 
hospital,  and  receive  therein  such  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  and  such  other  treatment  as  the  case 
requires.    .   .    . 

No  sick  mariner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
conferred  by  this  section  for  a  period  longer  than  one 
year  without  written  authority  from  the  Minister,  and 
no  sick  mariner  shall  be  entitled  to  treatment  or  care 
hereunder  when  suffering  from  permanent  insanity. 

The  funds  collected  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  mariners  are  paid  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  of  the  country,  and  when  Parliament 
meets  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  mariners  is  voted  by  the  Government. 
This  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  National  Health  to  be  used 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  sick  and  dis- 
tressed mariners. 

From  the  year  1867  until  1921,  the  dues 
were  \y'z  cents  per  ton.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary in  the  latter  year  to  increase  the  dues  to 
2  cents  per  ton  as  the  expenditure  was  greater 
than  the  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in 
the  rate,  we  have  again  reached  a  point  where 
the  expenditure  is  greater  than  the  revenue. 

Each  seaman  who  is  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  a  ship  which  has  paid  dues  is  entitled  to 
treatment  when  ill,  irrespective  of  the  nature 
or  severity  of  the  illness.  Treatment  is  pro- 
vided in  government  hospitals,  general  hos- 
pitals,  infectious   disease   hospitals,   sanatoria. 
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nursing  homes  and  private  homes  if  hospital 
accommodation  is  not  available. 

The  Department  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health  has  two  marine  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sailors — one  of  which  is  situated  at 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other  at  Lunen- 
burg, Nova  Scotia.  In  addition,  sailors  are 
placed  in  some  of  the  Departmental  hospitals, 
which  are  set  aside  for  the  treatment  of  sol- 
diers, when  conditions  permit. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Health 
with  various  hospitals,  which  number  58, 
whereby  a  sailor  is  given  complete  hospitali- 
zation for  a  definite  per  diem  rate.  In  the 
case  of  general  hospitals,  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  day.  Infectious  disease  hospitals 
vary  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  In  sanatoria 
the  rate  is  $3.50  per  day.  In  hospitals  at 
which  there  is  no  attending  physician,  the 
rate  is  $2.50  per  day. 

General  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  infectious 
disease  hospitals  agree  to  furnish  the  sailor 
with  ordinary  public  ward  quarters,  hospital 
bedding,  linen  and  clothing,  full  medical  and 
surgical  care,  necessary  operations,  including 
use  of  operating  room,  anaesthetic,  x-ray, 
dressings,  hospital  appliances,  etc.,  satisfactory 
diet  and  medicines,  including  serums  and  vac- 
cines. Hospitals  in  which  there  is  no  medical 
attendant  supply  all  but  the  services  of  the 
physician. 

In  outlying  districts  where  hospitals  are  not 
available,  a  room  is  found  for  the  sick  sailor, 
generally  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day,  and  board, 
nursing,  medical  or  surgical  treatment  pro- 
vided. It  has  been  found  necessary  in  some 
districts  to  appoint  physicians  on  a  salary 
basis,  and  in  some  others,  on  a  fee  basis.  There 
are  57  physicians  on  salary  and  48  physicians 
on  a  fee  basis.  The  salary  is  based  upon  the 
amount  of  work  performed. 

The  total  number  of  sick,  distressed,  and 
injured  mariners  treated  during  the  year 
1927-28  was  5217,  and  the  number  of  days  of 
hospital  treatment  was  45,207.  From  year  to 
year  the  number  of  cases  being  treated  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  demand  for  hospital  medical 
services  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
perative. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  DELHI 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


The  seat  of  eight  different  empires,  of  which 
six  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  seventh 
now  occupied,  and  the  eighth  at  present  laid 
out  and  being  built.  Delhi  is  without  any  doubt 
unique  and  the  most  interesting  city  on  earth. 

All  conquerors  of  India  were  of  the  Cau- 
casian race;  each  one  made  Delhi  his  capital, 
and  each  of  the  first  seven  conquerors  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  the  vanquished,  except 
some  temples  and  tombs,  which  were  usually 
respected. 

The  first  known  historical  conqueror  was 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  here,  between  Delhi 
and  Agra  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  ('.  Luckily  for  him,  the  de- 
feated King  Porus  was  quick-witted,  for  when 
he  was  brought  in  chains  as  a  captive  before 
Alexander,  the  conqueror  asked  :  "And  what 
treatment  do  you  expect  from  me?"  To  which 
Porus  quickly  replied:  "The  same  treatment 
which  one  king  should  extend  to  another 
king."  The  youthful  conqueror  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  reply,  that  he  forthwith  set 
the  captive  king  at  liberty  and  restored  him  to 
his  dominions  as  an  ally  and  not  as  a  subject. 

From  that  time  until  about  the  tenth 
century  A.  D.,  there  were  about  118  separate 
kingdoms  existing  in  India,  mostly  unmolested 
from  the  outside,  but  much  at  war  with  each 
other.  With  the  tenth  century  A.  D.,  appeared 
the  various  Moslem  conquerors  on  the  scene. 
First,  Afghan,  then  the  Turks,  Persians  and 
lastly  the  Moguls  holding  sway  over  the 
whole  of  India  for  almost  900  years,  until 
replaced  in  turn  by  the  British,  who  ended  the 
Mogul  empire  in  1857.  Each  of  the  con- 
querors came  from  the  North,  and  after  con- 
quering Delhi,  went  through  India  like  greased 
lightning,  except  the  British  who  came  from 
the  South  and  conquered  Delhi  last. 

Within  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Fourth  City  of  Delhi  stands  the  Kutub  Minar. 
that  graceful  pillar  erected  from  1200-1220 
A.  D.,  by  Kutub  Aibak,  the  slave  and  viceroy 
of  the  first  Mohammedan  conqueror,  Sultan 
Mohammed  Ghore.  It  is  built  in  five  stories, 
the  first  three  of  red  sandstone  and  the  fourth 
and   fifth    in   marble.    It   is   234   feet    high,  and 
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from  the  first  balcony,  about  100  feet  above 
the  ground,  an  excellent  view  can  be  had  of 
the  desolate  graveyard  of  the  past  Indian 
empires. 

The  Mogul  emporer  Shah  Jehan,  who  like- 
wise caused  the  Taj  Mahal  to  be  constructed, 
is  the  builder  of  the  present  Seventh  City, 
which  was  built  by  destroying  the  Sixth  City 
and  with  the  material  reared  the  Seventh  City, 
and  he  then  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Agra  to  Delhi. 

The  palaces  and  mosques  within  the  fort 
were  all  completed  during  the  seventeenth 
century  A.  D.,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  can  be  compared  to  them. 

Flowing  streams  passed  through  all  the 
apartments  within  the  palaces  in  white  marble 
channels,  which  were  and  are  inlaid  most  in- 
geniously with  black  curved  marble  slabs,  so 
as  to  create  the  optical  illusion  of  waves  and 
billows  as  these  streams  and  rivulets,  filled 
with  rose  water  and  fed  by  innumerable  foun- 
tains, ran  murmuringly  through  the  imperial 
apartments. 

What  a  difference  between  these  exquisitely 
artistic  creations  in  white  marble  and  alabaster 
and  luxurious  appointments  with  their  wonder- 
ful hammara  bath  and  bathing  halls,  etc.,  and 
the  gloomy,  miserable  palaces  of  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  without  a  single  bathtub, 
during  the  same   period   of  time. 

And  though  despoiled  over  and  over  again 
since  that  time,  and  plundered  and  bereft  of 
all  its  priceless  peacock  and  jewelled  thrones 
and  gorgeous  furniture  and  adornments,  there 
is  still  nothing  on  earth  to  equal  it. 

And  even  today,  the  beholder,  lost  in  mute 
admiration,  can  only  repeat  and  echo  the 
rhapsodic  exclamation  of  that  visiting  Persian 
monarch,  which  is  inscribed  in  Persian  char- 
acters on  the  walls  of  the  central  hall  of  the 
main  palace,  namely: 

"If  there  is  a  Paradise  on  Earth,  it  is  this, 
it  is  this,  it  is  this." 


DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI! 


Strip  the  bishop  of  his  apron,  the  counsellor 
of  his  gown,  and  the  beadle  of  his  cocked  hat, 
what  are  they?  Men,  mere  men.  Dignity, 
and  even  holiness,  too,  sometimes,  are  more 
questions  of  coat  and  waistcoat  than  some 
people  imagine. — Dickens. 


Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butler  "let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag"  in  explaining  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Builders'  Exchange  how  United  States 
marines  govern  Haiti  and  Nicaragua.  The  gen- 
eral is  now  called  upon  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Adams  to  "explain"  his  speech. 

General  Butler  told  Pittsburghers  that  the 
marine-controlled  president  of  Haiti  dissolved 
the  Congress  of  that  country  to  prevent  adop- 
tion of  a  new  constitution.  The  speaker  said 
he  aided  the  president  in  drawing  up  the  edict 
that  dissolved  the  Congress. 

In  Nicaraguan  elections,  the  marine  officer 
said,  opposition  candidates  were  declared 
bandits  when  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  candi- 
date. "At  one  election,"  he  said,  "the  fellow 
we  had  in  there  nobody  liked.  But  he  was  a 
useful  fellow — to  us — so  we  had  to  keep  him 
in.    How  to  keep  him  in  was  the  problem. 

"We  looked  up  the  election  laws  and  found 
that  the  polls  had  to  be  open  a  sufficient  length 
of  time — at  least  that's  the  way  we  translated 
it — and  that  a  voter  had  to  be  registered  to  be 
eligible  to  vote." 

The  district  was  canvassed  and  400  were 
found  who  would  vote  for  the  proper  candi- 
date, said  General  Butler. 

"Notice  of  opening  the  polls  was  given  five 
minutes  beforehand,  the  400  voters  were  as- 
sembled in  line  and  when  they  had  voted,  in 
about  two  hours,  the  polls  were  closed.  The 
other  citizens  had  not  registered  and,  therefore, 
were  ineligible  to  vote." 


The  newspapers  are  headlining  figures  just 
made  public  which  show  that  290  Americans 
paid  taxes  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
Almost  ignored  are  accompanying  data  which 
prove  that  less  than  2,500,000  people  in  the 
United  States  had  incomes  large  enough  to 
require  payment  of  the  federal  tax.  This 
means  that  of  the  120,000,000  fortunate  beings 
whom  Europeans  are  supposed  to  lump  to- 
gether as  American  millionaires,  probably 
more  than  110,000,000  are  members  of  families 
which  operate  on  annual  revenues  well  below 
$5000.  The  tax  report  reinforces  estimates  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  indi- 
cate that  80  per  cent  of  American  families  have 
only  $750  to  $2000  a  year. 
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and  narrow  minority.  Nevertheless,  all  thinking  Japa- 
nese, when  not  quoted  for  publication,  are  perfectly 
ready  to  confess  that  the  country  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely  with  a  net  annual  increase  in  population 
of  approximately  three  quarters  of  a  million.  By 
general  consent  it  was  admitted  that  immigration 
restriction  laws  would  become  unnecessary  when  the 
standards  of  living  in  the  present  low -wage  countries 
had  been  raised  to  prevailing  levels  of  Australia, 
Canada  and  the   United  States. 

Standards  of  Living  in  Pacific  Countries 
An  entire  evening  was  set  aside  to  summarize 
the  difference  in  the  standards  of  living  in  the  various 
Pacific  countries.  The  formal  question  before  tin- 
house  was:  "In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  do 
conditions  in  one  country  affect  labor  conditions  and 
standards  in  other  countries?"  On  this  occasion  one 
of  the  Chinese  members  forcefully  directed  attention 
to  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  labor  through  the 
textile  mills  and  other  factories  recently  constructed 
in  China.  He  asked,  "How  long  can  you  of  the  white 
race  maintain  your  high  living  standards  if  capital 
can  build  and  operate  factories  in  countries  with  the 
lowest    standards?" 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  came  from  a 
trade-unionist  member  of  the  conference,  who  said: 
"We  must  organize  the  workers  in  countries  with 
low  standards  so  they  can  successfully  resist  exploi- 
tation  by  unscrupulous  capitalists." 

Still  another  evening  (the  day  before  closing)  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  significant  role  of 
labor  and  its  various  problems  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific.  There  were  formal  addresses 
by  each  of  the  trade-unionists  in  attendance  at  the 
conference.  The  legal  and  economic  status  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  countries  and  the  important 
part  wdiich  trade-unionism  has  had  in  all  struggles 
for  progress  were  ably  presented.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  scheduled  speeches  there  were  questions  as 
well   as    five-minute   discussions   from   the   floor. 

The  Struggle  for  Filipino  Independence 
One  of  the  many  interesting  sidelights  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  persistent  effort  of  the  Filipino  group 
to  force  a  free  discussion  of  the  movement  for  Philip- 
pine independence.  Although  this  question  was  not  on 
the  official  agenda,  the  members  of  the  Filipino  group, 
both  men  and  women,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  point  or  present  an  argument  for  the  much- 
desired  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Vari- 
ous other  national  groups  manifested  an  unusual 
interest  in  this  propaganda.  The  British  were  deeply 
concerned  because  independence  for  the  Philippines 
would  materially  encourage  a  similar  movement  in 
India.  The  Dutch  are  watching  the  situation  with 
anxious  eyes.  The  independence  spirit  is  smouldering 
in  Java  and  other  Dutch  colonial  possessions.  Any 
progress  along  those  lines  in  the  Philippines  will 
have  an  immediate  reflex  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  is  nearly  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country.  Japan,  too, 
is  interested.  The  submerged  aspirations  of  the 
Koreans  may  be  fanned  into  new  life  when  and  if 
other  Asiatic  peoples  win  for  themselves  independent 
self-government. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Kyoto  conference 
have  now  been  reviewed.  Intensely  practical  American 
trade-unionists  may  ask:  "What  did  the  Conference 
do  besides  educating  its  members?" 

This  is  an  eminently  proper  inquiry.  The  Confer- 
ence made  no  decisions  and  passed  no  resolutions. 
The  members  were  consequently  saved  from  spending 
time    in    literary    pursuits    seeking    innocuous    verbiage 
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for  "harmony  resolutions"  to  which  all  present  would 
subscribe. 

But  while  declining  to  "resolute"  the  Conference  did 
not  evade  a  single  touchy  issue.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Kyoto  meeting  demonstrated  that  foreign  policy  had 
ceased  to  be  an  esoteric  mystery  confined  to  "elder 
statesmen  and  professional  diplomats.  Therefore,  the 
Conference  was  mucb  more  than  a  mere  school  for 
its  members.  The  fate  of  tbe  world  depends  upon  an 
informed  democracy.  Tbe  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions has  taken  the  lid  off  secret  diplomacy.  It  has 
earnestly  endeavored  to  assemble  both  expert  scholars 
and  hard-headed  men  of  affairs,  to  meet  and  frankly 
discuss  tbe  most  delicate  questions  which  threaten 
to  divide  the  peoples  living  on  the  shores  ami  islands 
oi  the  Pacific.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Condliffe.  New 
Zealand  professor  of  economics,  "Tbe  Institute,  if  it 
is  to  live  at  all,  must  live  somewhat  dangerously. 
It-  very  reason  for  existence  lies  in  providing  machin- 
ery for  tbe  friendly  discussion  of  dangerous  subjects. 
It  per>ists  in  opening  up  topics  of  discussion  often 
deemed    too   delicate    for    diplomacy." 

(  Official  treaties  to  outlaw  war  have  been  referred 
to  as  mere  gestures.  Tbe  unofficial  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  is  mucb  more  than  that  Treaties  t.»  outlaw 
war  will  become  effective  only  when  backed  by  a 
corresponding  international  public  opinion  to  secure 
.iu-iice  between  all  nations.  The  hope  and  aspirations 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  to  create  such 
public   opinion! 


GEORGE  HANSEN 


The  resignation  of  George  Hansen,  agent  of 

the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  at  the 
port  of  Detroit,  on  January  11.  1930.  due  to  ill 
health,  marks  the  retirement  from  active  ser- 
vice of  the  oldest  officer  of  the  union,  both  in 
length  of  service  and  age.  Agent  Hansen  is 
one  of  the  fast  disappearing  type  of  the  old 
school  of  sailors  who  received  their  training 
on  hoard  sailing  vessels.  George  Hansen 
joined  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes 
in  1882  and  has  held  continuous  membership 
since  that  time.  Forty-eight  years  as  a  trade 
unionist  is  a  record  of  loyalty  to  a  cause  that 
any  man  can  well  refer  to  with  pride.  With 
the  exception  of  two  years,  George  Hansen 
has  served  the  union  as  an  officer  since  1900. 
being  agent  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  from  1900 
to  1922.  From  1924  up  to  the  time  of  his  res- 
ignation he  has  filled  the  same  office  at  the 
port  of  Detroit.  The  JOURNAL  joins  with  the 
members  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  sincere  hope  that  lie  will  fully 
recover  his  health  and  enjoy  many  years  of 
well-earned  rest. 


Society  has  just  two  mortal  enemies — the 
man  who  will  not  speak  his  mind  and  tin-  man 
who  tries  to  close  the  mouths  of  those  who  do 
not  think  as  he  does. — T.  L.  McCready. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


$20,000  Judgment  Sustained.— The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  a  writ  of 
certiorari  previously  granted  in  the  case  of 
Becker  Steamship  Co.  vs.  Snyder.  The  Becker 
Steamship  Co.  sought  a  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Cuyahoga  County. 
Ohio,  which  had  granted  the  respondent,  a 
seaman  on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  judgment  for 
$20,000  for  injuries  which  he  received  while 
working  on  the  petitioner's  vessel,  W.  H. 
Becker,  at  Allouez,  Wis.  The  respondent  had 
alleged  as  grounds  of  negligence  the  unsafe 
condition  of  the  deck  which,  he  pointed  out, 
was  covered  with  wet  coal,  dirt  and  debris.  It 
was  asserted  that,  due  to  the  petitioner's  negli- 
gence in  permitting  this  material  to  remain  on 
the  deck,  the  respondent  slipped  while  pulling 
on  a  hatch  cover  and  fell  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  sustaining  serious  injury. 

Seamen's  Priority  Right  for  Wages. — Pri- 
ority right  of  seamen  for  unpaid  wages  is  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  Collie  et  al.  vs.  Fergus- 
son  et  al.  (No.  423),  now  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  seamen  had  been 
hired  to  work  on  the  Dola  Lawson,  a  trawler. 
A  libel  was  filed  by  one  of  the  respondents  for 
supplies  furnished  the  vessel  and  the  vessel 
was  seized  by  the  marshal.  The  seamen  filed 
intervening  petitions  asking  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  wages,  and  for  an  immediate 
sale  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  the 
increasing  number  of  liens  which  were  piling 
up  against  her  would  soon  greatly  exceed  the 
amount  for  which  the  vessel  could  be  sold. 
The  District  Court  determined  that  the  sea- 
men were  entitled  to  priority  for  their  claims 
for  wages,  but  damages  or  "waiting  time" 
were  not  allowed  them.  The  District  Court 
did  not  enter  a  decree  until  several  months 
later,  at  which  time  the  decree  was  suspended 
until  the  expiration  of  time  for  the  prosecution 
of  an  appeal.  The  suspension  of  the  effect  of 
the  decree  pending  the  appeal  was  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  respondents,  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  wages  was  due  and  that  they  were  with- 
held pending  the  appeal  at  the  request  of  the 
appellees,  but  it  did  not  award  double  wages 
in    conformity   with    Sec.    596,   title   46,   U.    S. 


Code,  which  provides  that  seamen  petitioners 
are  to  receive  double  wages  when  their  wages 
are  not  paid  within  two  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  relationship. 

Boss  Stevedore  Liable  for  Brutal  Foreman. — 

Assault  by  a  foreman  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
master's  business  upon  a  stevedore  engaged  in 
work  upon  navigable  waters  has  been  held  to 
make  the  master  liable,  as  the  fellow  servant 
rule  has  been  abrogated  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
stevedores  and  seamen  employed  upon  navig- 
able waters  by  Section  33  of  the  Jones  Act. — 
Valentine  Encarnacion  v.  Inez  M.  Jamison  et 
al.,  executors,  etc.,  Ct.  Appeals,  N.  Y. 

Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in 
part : 

Defendants'  testator  was  an  employing  stevedore. 
Plaintiff  was  one  of  his  employees  who  was  assaulted 
by  the  foreman  or  gang  boss  in  charge  of  a  gang  en- 
gaged in  loading  a  barge  in  the  East  River.  The  evi- 
dence justifies  the  inference  that  the  foreman,  in  an 
effort  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  keep  the  men  busy  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  employer's  work,  assaulted  plain- 
tiff, an  employee  subject  to  his  orders,  to  make  him 
hurry  up  with  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  No 
question  of  negligence  is  in  the  case.  The  trial  judge 
allowed  a  recovery  if  the  jury  found  that  "the  assault 
was  committed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  master's 
work"  (Mott  vs.  Consumers  Ice  Co.,  73  N.  Y.,  543, 
547).  The  jury  so  found.  The  Appellate  Division  re- 
versed, applying  the  fellow-servant  rule  and  holding 
that  there  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
even  though  the  foreman  inflicted  the  injuries  when 
he  was  engaged  in  hurrying  up  the  work  in  obedience 
to  the  employer's  orders. 

The  cause  of  action,  having  arisen  upon  the  navig- 
able waters  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  principles  of  maritime  law.  The  foreman, 
in  the  management  of  the  work  intrusted  to  him  by 
his  employer,  is  a  fellow-servant  of  the  members  of 
the  gang  under  his  direction  and  control  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  (Crispin  v.  Babbitt,  81  N.  Y., 
516).  For  injuries  suffered  by  the  men  placed  under 
the  authority  of  such  a  one  as  the  result  of  his  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  in  the  furtherance  of  the  employ- 
er's business  it  has  been  held  that  the  employer  is  not 
liable  to  indemnify  the  injured  employee  (Gabrielson 
v.  Waydell,  135  N.  Y.,  1).  Such  was  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  and  of  the  admiralty  law  as  defined  by 
this  court.  .  .  .  The  Gabrielson  case  was  decided 
by  a  divided  court  with  a  strong  dissent.  It  has  been 
subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism.  While  it  may 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  authoritv  for  the  proposition 
of  general  maritime  law  that  the  misconduct  of  the 
captain  of  a  ship  in  his  care  of  the  seamen  under 
him  is  a  risk  assumed  by  the  seamen  for  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  owners  are  not  responsible 
(Gabrielson  v.  Waydell,  67  Fed.  Rep.,  342:  The 
Osceola,  189  U.  S.,  158,  175).  There  remains  in  it  a 
vestigal  remnant  of  the  once  all-comprehensive  fellow- 
servant  rule,  which  was  in  its  fullest  glory  in  the  year 
1892,  to  wit,  the  rule  of  non-liability  of  the  employer 
for  assaults  committed  by  a  superior  employee  upon 
his  inferior  in  the  performance  of  the  employer's 
work.  To  this  extent  it  may  be  controlling  upon  this 
court  if  it  remains  in  harmony  with  recent  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

The  admiralty  and  maritime  law  is  subject  to  change 
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by  Congress.  Congress  has  acted  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  broadly  (Inter- 
national Stevedoring  Co.  v.  Haverty,  supra)  that  the 
statutes  do  away  with  the  fellow-servant  rule"  as  ap- 
plied to  longshoremen  engaged  in  stowing  freight  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship  with  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  We  would  be  con- 
tent to  give  this  declaration  its  full  face  value  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  case  was  one  of  the  negli- 
gence, rather  than  the  misconduct,  of  a  foreman.  .  .  . 
The  Jones  Act  (Merchant  Marine  Act  of  June  5,  1920) 
extends  to  seamen  who  shall  suffer  personal  injury  in 
the  course  of  their  employment,  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies given  by  Congress  to  railroad  employees  (Panama 
R.R.  Co.  v.  Johnson.  264  U.  S.,  375,  389;  Baltimore 
S.S.  Co.  v.  Phillips,  274  U.  S.,  316,  324;  Pacific  S.S. 
Co.  v.  Peterson,  278  U.  S.,  130)  by  providing  that 
they  may  maintain  actions  against  their  employers 
for  damages  and  that  in  such  actions  "all  statutes  of 
the  United  States  modifying  or  extending  the  com- 
mon-law right  or  remedy  in  cases  of  personal  injury 
to  railway  employees  shall  apply"  to  them.  The  ref- 
erence is  to  the  Federal  Employers'  Act  of  April  22, 
1908  and  its  amendments  which  is  thus  incorporated 
into  the  maritime  law  of  the  United  States.  That  act, 
wherever  applicable,  read  literally,  imposes  liability  on 
the  employer  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow  servant  only  in 
cases  of  personal  injury  to  an  employee  resulting  from 
negligence.    Misconduct  is  not  in  terms  included. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing  for  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Haverty  case  (supra) 
reads  the  act  as  doing  away  with  the  fellow  servant 
rule  as  freely  as  he  reads  the  word  "seamen"  so  as  to 
include  "stevedores."  This,  it  would  seem,  is  its  popu- 
lar interpretation.  As  the  word  "seamen"  in  the  act 
includes  "stevedores,"  so  the  word  "negligence"  should 
"in  view  of  the  broad  field  in  which  Congress  has  dis- 
approved and  changed  the  (fellow  servant)  rule  in- 
troduced into  the  common  law  within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury," include  "misconduct."  Reading  Gabrielson  v. 
Waydell  (supra)  in  the  light  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  and  its  history,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
authority  of  the  case  as  a  rule  of  maritime  law  has 
been  largely,  if  not  fully,  spent;  that  we  should  not 
waste  time  in  pointing  out  distinctions  between  neg- 
ligence and  misconduct  in  this  connection  in  order  to 
defeat  plantiff's  recovery,  but  should  hold  broadly 
that  Congress,  in  doing  away  with  the  fellow  servant 
rule  in  cases  of  negligence  coming  within  the  scope 
of  its  legislation,  has  left  neither  substance  nor  reason 
to  our  earlier  decision  and  that  it  is  no  longer  con- 
trolling. We  cannot,  with  a  fair  countenance,  say  that 
the  master  is  now  liable  to  his  servants  for  personal 
injuries  due  to  a  careless  foreman,  but  is  not  liable 
for  personal  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  a  brutal 
foreman  in  directing  the  performance  of  the  work  and 
intended  and  believed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
master. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  NEW  ZEALAND   VIEWPOINT 


"The  freedom  of  the  seas"  means  that  Great 
Britain  has  to  have  enough  naval  strength  to 
prevent,  during  war.  other  nations  from  having 
any  freedom  of  the  seas. — The  New  Zealand 
Worker. 


A  bigger,  better  and  stronger  labor  move- 
ment can  be  secured  by  our  power  of  purchase 
in    a   consistent   demand   for   the  union   label, 
shop  card,  and  working  button. 


FROM  SANDY  HOOK  TO  62°.  By  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell.  Publisher:  The  Century  Co.,  353 
Fourth  Ave.,   New   York.    Price  $3.50. 

In  these  all-too-brief  pages  lies  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  adventures  and  exploits  and 
services  of  the  old  New  York  pilot  boats, 
whose  peculiar  style  of  schooner  rig  and 
strong  lines  started  a  new  kind  of  marine 
architecture  and  bred  a  race  of  men  renowned 
for  the  skill  and  daring  with  which  they 
handled  these  boats — for  in  the  years  from 
1811  on,  the  New  York  pilot  boat  was  the 
fastest  thing  that  sailed,  and  as  seaworthy  as 
many  a  line-of-battle  ship.  The  evolution  of 
the  pilot  schooner  into  the  steam  pilot  boat 
of  today  brings  the  story  up  to  date  and  shows 
us  the  pilot  as  he  bravely  served  during  the 
World  War  and  as  he  serves  today,  in  New 
York  harbor. 

As  privateers  in  the  war  of  1812  these  Sandy 
Hook  pilots  played  an  important  part  in  the 
winning  of  this  trade  war  which  may  be  said 
to  have  started  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Ostensibly  Britain's  idea  in  seizing 
American  ships  and  impressing  their  crews 
was  to  prevent  any  trading  with  her  age-old 
enemy  France,  but  American  ships  that  had 
never  traded  with  France  and  were  not  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  they  could  trade  with 
France,  were  repeatedly  captured  on  the  high 
seas,  taken  to  port  and  sold  as  prizes. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  American 
ships  were  thus  the  prey  of  any  British  cruiser 
that  might  happen  upon  them,  that  they  were 
forced  to  develop  that  superior  speed  for  which 
American  sailing  ships  were  ever  noted,  and 
which,  when  the  war  of  1812  closed,  left  to 
the  credit  of  the  Americans  a  total  of  2396 
captured  British  vessels,  9677  captured  guns 
and   30,000  prisoners ! 

The  part  that  these  brave  Sandy  Hook  pilots 
had  in  this  naval  drama  is  tersely  told  in  a 
series  of  incidents  crowded  into  the  short 
stories  of  this  delightfully  breezy  book.  Com- 
mencing with  an  account  of  how  old  Sandy 
Hook  was  formed  by  countless  geologic  ages, 
the  author  tells  us  how  and  why  the  Pilot 
Service  was  first  established  and  how  it  had 
to  fight  to  free  itself  from  graft  and  political 
control  to  reach  its  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
The    "Story   of   a   Monument"    illustrates    the 
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hazards  of  this  service  and  tells  the  story  of 
the  brave  and  fatal  fight  made  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Freeborne,  pilot  of  the  Minturn,  on 
a  stormy  Saturday  night  in  February,  1846, 
between  the  Hook  and  port. 

Many  a  youth  who  wanted  to  .  become  a 
pilot  faltered  before  the  nine  years  of  appren- 
ticeship were  up — "It  was  too  much  like 
work.  In  the  middle  of  a  cold  night,  with 
everything  iced-up  and  the  wind  like  butcher- 
knives,  to  launch  an  ice-incrusted  yawl  and 
pull  it  over  the  mountainous  seas  and  then 
pull  it  back — two  men  at  the  oars  and  the  oars 
long  sweeps — and  the  yawl  every  moment  in 
peril — no,  there  was  nothing  entrancing  about 
that!"  Those  who  survived  were  born  in  the 
traditions  of  the  sea,  had  character,  courage 
and  intelligence.  They  rarely  failed  in  the  final 
examination  so  thorough  had  been  their 
training. 

No  better  chest  of  sea  stories  could  be  found 
than  these  true  stories  of  the  life  and  death 
of  our  own  American  pilots.  Any  father  who 
would  stir  in  his  son  the  longing  for  manly 
adventure  and  physical  prowess,  let  him  read 
the  chapters  on  "Beating  and  Banging,"  "Old 
Sea-Dog  Stories,"  and  "In  the  Fog,"  and  then 
recount  them  to  his  boy  on  a  snowy  winter's 
night  when  the  radio  is  shut  off  and  the  storm 
howls    without ! 

The  reader  will  find  one  hundred  years  of  sea 
adventure  packed  somewhat  disconnectedly, 
it  is  true,  into  the  covers  of  this  fascinating 
book. — Ekel. 


FALMOUTH  FOR  ORDERS.  By  A.  J.  Villiers. 
Publishers,  Geoffrey  Bles,  22  Suffolk  St.,  London, 
England.     Price  25s.  net. 

This  book  has  several  claims  to  distinction, 
firstly  on  account  of  its  subject  matter;  sec- 
ondly because  of  its  illustrations,  and  thirdly 
by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the  production. 
Briefly,  the  book  contains  the  story  of  what 
will  in  all  probability  prove  to  have  been  the 
last  clipper  ship  race  around  Cape  Horn — that 
between  the  Herzogin  Cecilie  and  the  Beatrice 
from  Australia  to  England.  Mr.  Villiers, 
an  Australian  journalist — but  none  the  less  a 
seaman  for  that  fact — explains  that  the  had 
long  intended  to  make  a  voyage  in  one  of 
the  few  modern  steel  sailing  ships  that  still 
survive,  feeling  that  their  story  deserved  writ- 
ing while  the  opportunity  yet  remained.     "I 


had  sailed  in  those  ships  myself  once,"  he  adds, 
"and  I  thought  that,  though  many  good  books 
had  been  written  about  them,  there  existed 
scope  for  one  more,  one  that  would  give  a  pic- 
ture of  the  last  of  sail  obtained  on  the  spot, 
illustrated  with  photographs  that  would  show 
every  phase  of  sailing  ship  life."  We  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Villiers'  thoughts  did  run  in 
such  a  channel,  and  that  he  was  given  the 
chance  to  bring  his  dream  to  reality,  for  he  has 
done  his  work'  well.  The  volume  must  be  al- 
most unique,  for  the  purpose  explained  in  the 
preface  has  been  exactly  fulfilled.  The  author 
joined  the  flerzogin  Cecilie  as  an  A.B.  in  Mel- 
bourne and  completed  the  voyage  to  Falmouth 
in  her,  and  with  a  graphic  but  seamanlike  pen 
he  faithfully  describes  every  incident — not  for- 
getting that  of  the  girl  stowaway.  But,  as 
already  indicated,  what  perhaps  gives  more 
value  to  the  book  than  anything  else  is  the 
wonderful  series  of  49  photographs,  illustrating 
practically  every  aspect  of  life  on  board  the 
ship.  The  pictures  range  from  a  view  of  the 
vessel  in  full  sail  to  portraits  of  the  crew  at 
work  and  at  leisure,  from  "Looking  forward 
from  the  mainmast"  to  "Manning  the  yard- 
arms"  and  "Bending  a  royal  on  the  foremast." 
Every  one  is  admirably  clear,  and  some  must 
have  been  taken  from  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  dangerous,  positions.  Every  lover  of  the 
sea  and  of  sailing  ships  will  appreciate  this 
beautiful,  interesting  and  historic  book. 


Our  civilization  overflows  with  charity, 
which  is  simply  willingness  to  hand  back  to 
labor  as  generous,  gracious  alms  a  small  part 
of  the  loot  from  the  just  wages  of  labor.  But 
of  real  help,  to  just  wages  for  honest  labor, 
there  is  little,  for  real  help  would  disar- 
range the  system,  would  abolish  the  upper 
classes. — David  Graham  Phillips. 


What,  then,  is  the  aristocracy?  The  aris- 
tocracy is  the  league,  the  combination  of  those 
who  are  bent  on  consuming  without  producing, 
living  without  working,  occupying  all  public 
posts  without  being  able  to  fill  them,  and 
usurping  all  honors  without  having  earned 
them — that  is  the  aristocracy — General  Foy. 


Lawyers  and  woodpeckers  have  long  bills. 
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The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
oil-burning  New  York  City  ferryboat  to  dupli- 
cate the  Dongan  Hills,  largest  of  the  municipal 
fleet,  has  been  awarded  to  the  United  Dry 
Docks,  Inc.,  whose  bid  was  $950,000.  The  boat 
will  seat  1650  passengers. 

John  R.  Gordon  of  New  York  has  been 
selected  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Shipping  Board.  He  succeeds  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  who  remains  chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

The  Pacific  Gulf  Conference  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Portland,  ( )re..  decided  that  the 
present  $14  lumber  rate  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Gulf  ports  be  maintained  for  at  least 
another  year.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
rate  be  reduced  to  $12.  Assurance  was  given 
at  the  meeting  that  the  Redwood  Line,  which 
is  not  a  member  of  the  conference,  would  also 
maintain  the  $14  rate. 

Breaking  up  prices  of  old  steamers  are  in- 
creasing. The  market  price  in  Europe  at 
present  time  is  about  £2  per  ton  gross  for  a 
cargo  steamer,  and  for  a  passenger  liner, 
£2  10s.,  the  brass,  etc.,  in  the  latter  class  of 
ship  accounting  for  the  difference.  Purchase 
of  old  liners  by  Norwegians  for  whaling  pur- 
poses has  been  partly  the  cause  for  the  advance 
in  price. 

Sir  Joseph  Isherwood,  Bart.,  London,  on 
account  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Toronto, 
has  contracted  with  the  Furness  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Haverton  Hill-on-Tees,  for  two  oil 
tank  steamers  of  about  250  feet  length,  for 
service  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  vessels  are 
to  be  fitted  with  triple-expansion  engines,  and 
will  be  built  on  the  Isherwood  combination 
sytem. 

The  Standard  Shipping  Company  of  New 
York,  the  shipping  arm  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  recently  contracted 
with  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  for  two  single-screw  steamers, 
each  of  19,000  tons  d.w.  capacity.  525  x  74  x  40.6 
feet,  to  be  fitted  with  superheated  steam  tur- 
bines of  4000  s.h.p.,  with  watertube  boilers  of 
400  pounds  pressure,  to  give  a  speed  of  11  y2 


knots.  In  addition,  the  company  has  placed 
orders  in  Europe  for  seven  motor  tankers. 

A  loan  of  $5,625,000  to  aid  in  building  six 
thirteen-knot  cargo  vessels  has  been  requested 
by  the  McCormick  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,-  from  the  Shipping  Board.  The  loan 
is  to  represent  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  six  ships.  Total  construction 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  $7,500,000,  each  ship 
to  cost  $1,250,000.  The  company  contemplates 
inviting  bids  for  construction  at  once,  so  that 
the  first  of  the  vessels,  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  service  between  the  United  States  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  East  Coast  of  South  America, 
may  be  completed  by  next  year. 

Construction  of  two  passenger  liners  for  the 
Dollar  Line  has  been  begun  at  Newport  News. 
These  ships  will  be  propelled  by  turbo-electric 
machinery  developing  26,500  s.h.p.  The 
designed  speed  is  twenty  knots.  The  power 
for  the  propelling  motors  is  furnished  by  two 
main  turbine  generator  sets  which  operate 
with  steam  at  275  pounds  pressure  and  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat.  The  turbines 
exhaust  into  a  vacuum  of  twenty-eight  inches, 
the  condensers  being  installed  below  the  tur- 
bines. Each  set  is  rated  10,200  kw..  at  4000 
volts,  three-phase,  at  a  speed  of  2660  r.p.m.  at 
full  power.  The  main  generators  have  a  closed 
system  of  ventilation,  water-cooled  air  coolers 
being  used.  The  turbines  are  of  the  Westing- 
house  combination  impulse  and  reaction  type. 

An  operating  loss  by  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  of  $13/>65,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1929  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  loss  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  $16,279,000.  The  reduction  in  losses 
is  attributed  to  smaller  expenses  due  to  sales 
from  the  government  fleet  and  improvements 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  operation  of  con- 
tinuing lines.  For  the  fiscal  year  1931,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress 
contains  an  appropriation  of  $6,396,000  for  the 
Shipping  Board  and  M.  F.  C,  against  $11,- 
494,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  great 
reduction  being  due  also  to  the  disposal  of 
services.  In  addition  to  the  operating  loss  for 
1929,  $2,614,000  was  sunk  in  reconditioning 
and  operating  vessels  in  the  coal  trade. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  which  has  been 
operating  a  weekly  service  between  Central 
America  and  San  Francisco,  announces  a  new 
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passenger  service  and  additional  freight  ser- 
vice, through  the  addition  of  two  passenger 
vessels,  the  Saramacca  and  Suriname.  To- 
gether with  the  La  Perla,  now  on  the  Pacific, 
these  vessels  are  to  be  operated  on  a  fortnightly 
passenger  route  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  La 
Libertad,  La  Union,  Corinto,  Puerto  Armu- 
elles,  Balboa  and  Cristobal.  The  smaller  ves- 
sels in  the  Pacific  fleet,  the  San  Mateo,  San 
Jose  and  Esparto,  will  run  between  the  sailings 
of  the  passenger  vessels  to  Champerico,  Aca- 
jutla,  La  Union,  Corinto,  Balboa  and  Cristobal. 
The  first  passenger  sailing  will  be  the  Sara- 
macca, from  San  Francisco,  January  10. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  approved  a  loan 
amounting  to  $6,304,687.50  to  be  used  by  the 
Motor  Tankship  Corporation  in  aid  of  con- 
structing five  motor  tankers  of  approximately 
13,450  deadweight  tons  each.  The  vessels  are 
to  be  built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  at  Chester,  Pa.,  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  with  the  owner.  Repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  which  amounts  to  three- 
fourths  the  cost  of  the  ships,  is  to  be  in  twenty 
equal  annual  installments,  with  interest  pay- 
able semi-annually.  The  plans  for  the  ships 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Shipping  Board  Committee  on 
construction  loans.  The  vessels  will  be  of 
approximately  18,900  tons  displacement,  and 
capable  of  approximately  eleven  knots  speed. 
They  will  be  propelled  by  single  screws  driven 
by  Diesel  engines. 

Henry  Herbermann,  president  of  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation,  New  York,  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  place  orders  for 
two  additional  steamers  larger  and  faster  than 
the  four  8200-ton  passenger  and  cargo  steam- 
ers now  being  built  for  his  company  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  engage  in  the  New  York- 
Mediterranean  service.  It  is  expected  that  the 
first  of  the  quartet  will  be  ready  late  next  year, 
while  the  second  will  be  delivered  in  April, 
1931.  The  fleet  of  the  American  Export  Lines 
at  present  consists  of  twenty-four  owned 
steamers  besides  thirteen  operated  on  behalf 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  including  seven  char- 
tered for  the  recently  inaugurated  Black  Sea 
service  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  trad- 
ing organization  of  the  Soviet  government  in 
this  country.  The  other  six  are  in  the  Med- 
iterranean coal  trade. 


Improvements  have  been  completed  at  the 
Mobile  plant  of  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Inc.,  which  make  it  the 
most  up  to  date  ship  repairing  establishment 
on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  yard  frontage  on  the 
Mobile  River  has  been  extended  about  600 
feet,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  thirty 
feet.  Two  new  piers  have  been  constructed, 
with  two  basins,  one  210x800  feet  and  an- 
other 220  x  800  feet.  Each  pier  is  provided 
with  a  standard  gauge  track  running  its  full 
length  and  connected  with  shore  railroad 
tracks,  thereby  enabling  locomotive  cranes  to 
pick  up  materials  direct  from  railroad  cars 
without  rehandling.  Besides  complete  shop 
equipment,  the  plant  has  two  floating  drydocks 
of  12,000  tons  and  8500  tons  lifting  capacity, 
respectively,  and  is  provided  with  berthing 
facilities  for  more  than  fourteen  vessels.  The 
installation  of  a  new  floating  drydock  at  the 
Algiers  plant  of  Todd  Engineering  Dry  Dock 
and  Repair  Company,  Inc.,  the  New  Orleans 
sister  concern,  has  been  completed  and  will 
take  care  of  the  present  demand  for  docking 
facilities  at  that  point. 

The  United  States  Customs  Court  has  al- 
lowed a  protest  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line 
in  respect  of  duty  assessed  on  steel  swimming 
tanks,  seventeen  feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep,  constructed  of  5-16  inch  steel 
plates,  each  weighing  two  tons,  installed  in 
the  steamships  President  Grant,  President  Jeffer- 
son and  President  McKinley  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  a  cross  beam, 
twelve  inches  square  and  about  200  feet  long, 
from  the  hull  of  each  vessel,  and  permanently 
secure  the  tank  thereon  to  the  remainder  of  the 
crossbeam.  The  court  held  that  such  installa- 
tion came  under  the  term  "hull  and  fittings" 
rather  than  equipment  of  vessels.  Duty  was 
assessed  upon  the  painting  and  upon  the  swim- 
ming tanks  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  section  466,  TarifT  Act  of  1922, 
as  repairs  made  and  equipments  purchased  in 
foreign  ports.  The  duty  is  ordered  refunded. 
As  to  painting,  this  contention  was  not  pressed 
and  the  court  followed  the  decision  in  E.  E. 
Kelly  and  Company  v.  United  States  (T.  D. 
43322),  wherein  it  was  held  that  maintenance 
painting  is  a  repair,  the  claim  for  free  entry  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  painting  being  over- 
ruled. 
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The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  reports  net  prof- 
its of  4,795,000  yen  for  the  half  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30  last,  inclusive  of  balance  carried 
over.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
annually  is  paid. 

The  owners  of  thirteen  Finnish  sailing  ships 
have  brought  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
United  States  for  sequestration  of  their  ships 
during  the  war  in  American  ports.  The  com- 
pensation demanded  by  the  owners  amounts  to 
$750,000. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  authorized  trans- 
fer to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  steamship 
Henry  County  to  be  loaned  to  the  State  of 
California  as  a  training  ship  for  the  nautical 
training  school  recently  established.  She  is 
a  steel  cargo  steamer  of  4155  tons  d.w.  and 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  navy  in  operating 
condition  at  Norfolk  where  she  has  been  laid 
up  since  February,  1921. 

The  Odd  Whaling  Company  of  Norway 
reports  a  surplus  for  the  season  of  kr.  2,623,- 
766,  on  which  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent  is  pro- 
posed. Kr.  670,041  have  been  written  off  the 
steamship  Pythia,  which  was  sold  last  year,  and 
1,000,000  kroner  on  the  property  account,  while 
kr.  150,000  have  been  set  apart  for  a  boiler  and 
survey  fund.  The  question  of  having  the  com- 
pany's fleet  rebuilt  for  oil  burning  is  under 
consideration. 

The  depression  which  followed  the  stock 
market  crash  is  having  its  effect  on  steamship 
travel,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  stated  that 
bookings  are  about  25  per  cent  below  normal 
and  already  a  number  of  winter  cruises  have 
had  to  be  cancelled.  Tourist  agencies  which 
gave  guarantees  to  steamship  companies  will 
face  severe  losses.  Another  feature  of  note  is 
a  heavy  drop  in  the  number  of  buyers  sent  to 
Furope  by  importing  houses. 

Since  the  war  Danzig  has  forged  ahead  of 
the  German  Baltic  ports — Stettin  and  Lubeck 
— and  while  it  is  still  behind  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  it  has  a  more  important  traffic  than 
Bremen,  which  has  a  larger  ship  tonnage  solely 
because  of  the  presence  of  oversea  liners.  In 
order    to    offset    the    growing    importance    of 


Danzig  the  German  government  is  granting 
special  tariffs  to  traffic  moving  across  Germany 
which  might  flow  to  Danzig  if  economic  con- 
ditions were  not  interfered  with. 

The  German  refrigerated  motor  trawler 
J'olkswohl  has  been  delivered  to  the  Nordsee 
High  Sea  Fishing  Co.,  Bremen-Cuxhaven, 
which  has  chartered  her  from  the  German 
State.  The  vessel  is  provided  with  a  refrig- 
erating plant  on  the  Ottesen  system,  by 
which  the  caught  fish  may  be  frozen  rapidly 
and  a  quantity  of  120  tons  of  frozen  fish 
stored  in  refrigerating  holds.  The  ship  was 
constructed  at  Kiel,  is  of  500  tons  gross,  and 
carries  fuel  for  45-50  days'  cruising. 

Peculiarly  fitting  seems  the  announcement 
that  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  H.  Smith,  ice- 
berg specialist  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  is  to  make  the  north  pole  trip  with  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  this  year.  He  has  already 
studied  in  his  ship  patrol  work  the  sources  of 
icebergs  and  their  courses  south  to  the  Atlan- 
tic steamer  lanes.  Now  he  will  be  able  to 
study  by  air  their  relation  to  the  north.  How 
soon  will  it  be  before  regular  air  patrol  ser- 
vice is  established  to  protect  the  arctic  air- 
plane traffic? 

World  shipbuilding  is  now  at  the  highest 
point  reached  since  the  end  of  1927,  and  is 
almost  at  a  level  with  the  rate  of  production 
just  before  the  war,  according  to  the  quarterly 
return  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping, 
covering  all  countries  for  the  three  months 
ended  December  31  last.  With  the  exception 
of  the  total  at  the  close  of  1927,  which  was 
only  8000  gross  tons  more  than  the  present 
figure  of  3,110,000  tons,  the  current  aggregate 
is  the  largest  since  the  end  of  the  warbuilding 
boom  in  ship  construction. 

The  Government  of  Japan  pays  ocean  liners 
4,500,000  yen  annually  in  subsidies,  and  coast- 
ing vessels,  including  Java  and  Shanghai 
boats,  1,800,000  yen,  besides  70,000  yen  of- 
fered through  the  local  governments  and  900,- 
000  yen  by  the  Korean  Government.  It  is 
suggested  in  Japan  that  these  "may  be  reduced 
under  the  economic  policy  adopted  by  the 
government."  A  provisional  plan  has  been 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government  under 
which  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  will  lend 
money  to  shipowners  amounting  to  between 
20,000,000  and  30,000,000  yen  per  year. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  has  refused  to  meet 
a  delegation  representing  New  York  shipping 
and  trade  interests  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  North  River  pierhead  line.  The  secre- 
tary referred  the  committee  to  the  New  York 
Harbor  Line  Board,  which  has  consistently 
refused  to  consider  proposals  for  the  exten- 
sion, so  that  the  deadlock  is  now  complete. 
There  is  talk  of  forcing  action  through  Con- 
gressional enactment,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  the  army  engineers  having  ever  been  re- 
versed in  this  fashion  in  the  past.  The  im- 
pression is  now  stronger  than  ever  that  con- 
siderations of  national  defense  are  at  the  back 
of  the  army  engineers'  attitude,  and  it  may 
happen  that  military  ideas  on  this  question 
will  change  if  a  working  arrangement  is 
reached  at  the  London  Naval  Conference. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  lives  and  property  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  were  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice held  in  Washington  January  15.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  included  specifications  for  life 
preservers,  rules  covering  boiler  material,  con- 
struction, appurtenances,  etc.,  licensing  of 
crews  and  officers,  changing  the  present  line 
of  demarcation  in  New  York  harbor,  recharges 
for  fire  extinguishing  systems,  use  of  gas 
masks,  etc.  At  last  year's  conference  rules 
were  amended  to  require  a  greater  number  of 
life  preservers  on  certain  types  of  ships ;  to 
require  a  boat  lowering  test  of  lifeboats ;  to 
require  the  testing  of  crew  in  pulling  oars  in 
ship's  lifeboats ;  to  test  all  releasing  hooks 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  those  which  are 
deficient,  etc. 

The  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  new  French  Cabinet  headed  by 
Andre  Tardieu  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  French  government  to  deal 
methodically  with  all  questions  relating  to  the 
growth  of  French  merchant  shipping.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Cie.  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique  (French  Line)  to  construct  six 
ships  at  Belfast  has  created  quite  a  commo- 
tion in  French  shipping  circles  where  this 
order  is  regarded  as  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  credit  scheme  known  as  the  Credit 
Maritime.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  low  cost  prices,  combined  with  the  easy 
financing  made  possible  by  the  Trade  Facilities 


Act  of  Northern  Ireland,  proved  to  be  an 
insurmountable  factor  of  competition. 

The  new  Tilbury  Docks,  near  London, 
which  can  accommodate  the  largest  ships 
afloat,  were  opened  recently.  The  work,  begun 
four  years  ago,  was  completed  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $12,000,000, 
and  brings  Tilbury,  below  London  on  the 
Thames,  in  line  with  Southampton  and  Liver- 
pool as  a  leading  British  port.  Building  of  the 
entrance  lock  has  altered  the  map  of  the 
Thames.  The  lock  and  dock  enlargement, 
which  constitutes  the  largest  engineering  un- 
dertaking in  England  since  the  war,  includes  a 
new  drydock  entered  from  the  main  lock,  a 
river  landing  stage  400  yards  long  for  ocean 
liners,  a  new  entrance  from  the  river  and  west- 
side  docks  and  a  reconstructed  station  for 
direct  London  rail  service.  The  entrance  lock 
was  700  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  wide.  The 
new  one  is  1000  feet  long  and  110  feet  wide 
with  a  depth  at  high  water  of  more  than  forty- 
five  feet.  The  area  of  the  main  dock  also  is 
increased  by  fifteen  acres. 

A  novel  installation  for  the  disposal  of  whale 
carcasses  has  been  fitted  in  the  steamship  Sol- 
glimt  (ex-liner  Stockholm)  now  owned  by  the 
Atlas  Whaling  Company  of  Larvik,  Norway. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  a  docking  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  whale  can  be  hauled  into 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  through  an  entrance  in 
her  port  side,  about  13  x  26  feet,  connected  to 
a  sloping  tunnel  in  which  the  whale  is  cut  up. 
When  the  vessel  is  under  weigh  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a  watertight  door.  There  is  also 
a  watertight  hatchway  in  the  tunnel  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When 
the  vessel  is  about  to  return,  the  inner  hatch- 
way can  be  closed  and  the  tunnel  made  into  a 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  4800  barrels  of  oil.  The 
after-deck  is  higher  than  the  fore-deck,  and 
both  are  joined  by  a  slanting  bridge.  The 
whale  is  to  be  hauled  up  from  the  tunnel  to  the 
flenching  deck  by  means  of  a  fifty-ton  winch ; 
besides  this  the  vessel  has  forty  other  winches. 
All  the  former  deck  erections  have  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  boilers  and  tanks,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-four,  including  the 
tunnel.  Including  1000  tons  of  fuel  oil,  the 
Solglimt  can  carry  13,700  tons  of  oil.  The  ship 
is  now  operating  at  the  Antarctic  whaling 
field. 
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Gilbert  E.  Roe,  former  law  partner  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  valiant 
fighter  for  progressive  legislation,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City  December  23  at  the 
age  of  65. 

Every  citizen  is  affected  by  coal  mine  acci- 
dents, according  to  statistics  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  annual 
financial  loss  is  estimated  at  $188,000,000,  which 
amounts  to  an  additional  cost  of  14  cents  for 
each  ton  of  coal  mined.  This  is  exclusive  of 
lost  wages,  which  total,  in  a  typical  year, 
$106,000,000. 

Wages  for  women  employees  in  chain  de- 
partment stores  range  between  $12  and  $15  a 
week,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  United 
States  Women's  Bureau.  Nearly  one-half  are 
paid  less  than  $12.  In  six  states  the  rate  is  as 
low  as  $9.  The  study  included  6000  women 
employed  in  18  states.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  total  receive  less  than  $15  a  week  and  over 
40  per  cent  less.  California  pays  as  high  as  $16. 

Placement  of  older  workers  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  after  the  fifty-fourth  year, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  summar- 
ized in  this  issue  of  the  Review.  In  view  of 
the  popular  belief,  however,  that  discrimination 
against  men  occurs  after  the  age  of  45  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
highest  percentage  of  placements  was  made 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  54. 

Eight  deputies  charged  with  killing  six  tex- 
tile strikers  at  Marion,  N.  C,  October  2,  were 
acquitted.  The  trial  lasted  eleven  days  and  the 
jury  deliberated  22  hours.  The  mill  deputies 
claimed  they  shot  in  self-defense.  They  threw 
gas  bombs  at  the  crowd  of  200  strikers  and 
shot,  they  claimed,  only  after  the  strikers 
opened  fire.  The  defense  named  strikers  who 
shot,  but  all  these  were  killed.  The  workers 
claimed  the  victims  were  shot  in  the  back  and 
that  none  of  them  used  a  pistol. 

Recently  the  trustees  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund  of  the  men's  clothing  trades  in 
New    York    City    ordered    the    distribution    of 


$100,000  to  some  4000  members  of  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers'  Union  who  in  the 
last  year  have  not  enjoyed  the  minimum  terms 
of  employment.  1  hiring  the  previous  year  the 
fund  under  the  supervision  of  the  union  and 
the  New  York  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change distributed  850,000.  In  Chicago,  where 
the  system  has  been  in  effect  since  1923, 
$5,750,000  has  been  collected,  and  $4,750,000 
paid  out. 

Government  aid  to  the  textile  and  coal  indus- 
tries was  favored  by  the  Taylor  Society  at  the 
conference  in  New  York  City.  The  society  is 
an  international  organization  "to  promote  the 
science  and  the  art  of  administration  and  of 
management."  The  resolutions  recommend 
that  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  Division  of  Simpli- 
fied Practice  "be  extended  into  other  fields  and 
phases  of  business  and  industry."  President 
Kendall  of  the  society  stated  that  he  was  hope- 
ful President  Hoover  could  select  someone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  industry  and  that 
hours  could  be  reduced  through  a  conference 
with  textile  mill  owners. 

The  lumber  industry  can  be  considered  an 
ideal  ''free  and  independent"  industry,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  on  hours  and  wages  paid  these 
unorganized  wrorkers,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  data 
covers  58,007  workers  of  319  representative 
sawmills  in  twenty-two  States  and  6,968  em- 
ployees in  51  logging  camps  in  ten  States. 
Prosperity  and  high  wages  are  unknown  to 
these  workers.  The  average  earnings  per  hour 
was  37.1  cents  in  1928  and  35.7  cents  in  1925. 
This  three-year  increase  of  but  less  than  \l/2 
cents  an  hour  of  a  wage  that  borders  on  pau- 
perism is  one  reason  why  labor  unions  are 
opposed. 

Many  know  that  the  California  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  I7und  is  a  self-supporting 
enterprise  and  not  subsidized  by  the  state  in 
any  way.  However,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  said  fund  is  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  state. 
A  check  for  $181,593.94  was  paid  to  the  State 
Treasurer  recently,  in  payment  of  the  fund's 
premium  tax.  The  fund,  in  1928  competition 
with  over  fifty  insurance  companies,  wrote 
over  $7,000,000  in  premiums  and  pays  the  same 
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premium  tax  as  other  insurance  companies. 
The  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  not 
only  carries  on  without  aid  from  the  state,  but 
as  a  large  taxpayer  contributes  to  the  support 
of  the  state. 

This  country  is  the  only  prominent  nation 
in  the  world  which  makes  no  systematic  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  aged,  declared  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  New  York  Bishop  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  other  countries,  the  United  States  is  a  cruel 
nation,  unwilling  to  care  properly  for  aged 
men  and  women,  he  said.  With  the  exception 
of  China  and  India,  where  systematic  care  is 
based  on  religious  faith  and  philosophy,  every 
major  nation  other  than  ours  provides  some 
form  of  extended  government  aid,  he  said. 
"The  impression  that  the  United  States  is  cruel 
and  willing  to  neglect  old  men  and  women  can 
be  corrected  only  by  positive  manifestations  of 
real  interest,"  said  Bishop  McConnell.  "At 
present  the  positive  manifestations  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  homes  maintained 
through  spontaneous  charity." 

"We  are  establishing  economic  feudalism," 
declared  the  University  of  Wisconsin  debating 
team  in  a  discussion  with  the  University  of  In- 
diana on  the  value  of  chain  stores.  Wisconsin 
successfully  held  that  chain  stores  are  socially 
wrong.  The  winners  cited  figures  to  prove  that 
13  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  owns  90  per  cent  of  the  wealth ;  that  95 
corporations  made  50  per  cent  of  last  year's 
profits ;  that  500,000  independent  dealers,  or 
one  in  every  three,  have  gone  down  before 
chains,  and  that  in  four  years,  at  the  present 
rate,  90  per  cent  of  the  independents  will  be 
out  of  business.  "Can  this  mechanization  be 
justified,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  human  values?" 
was  asked.  "What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  and  what  does 
it  profit  a  nation  to  reach  the  acme  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  drive  its  people  into  idle- 
ness?" 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
representing  a  score  of  anti-union  employers' 
organizations,  has  surveyed  the  five-day  week 
movement  and  acknowledges  that  the  plan  is 
practical  "under  certain  given  circumstances." 
The  employers  run  true  to  form  by  first  op- 
posing the  plan  and  now  declaring  that  it  is 
not  "radical."    The  board  estimates  that  400,000 


workers  were  on  the  five-day  week  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  The  board  grudgingly 
submits  to  the  overwhelming  evidence  it  has 
discovered,  but  warns  that  all  industrial  plants 
cannot  adopt  the  five-day  week.  This  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  to  long-hour  employers : 
"Yield  nothing  until  you  are  compelled  to  by 
a  public  opinion  that  organized  labor  devel- 
ops." It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  facts 
collected  "remove  the  five-day  week  from  the 
status  of  a  radical  and  impractical  administra- 
tive  experiment." 

National  defense  and  the  cost  of  past  wars 
will  use  72  per  cent  of  the  Federal  government's 
budget  for  1931  and  but  13  per  cent  will  be 
used  for  social  services,  research,  public  works 
and  similar  functions,  according  to  a  tabula- 
tion issued  from  the  White  House.  The  budget 
totals  $3,830,000,000,  of  which  $2,733,213,283— 
or  72  per  cent — will  go  to  national  defense 
and  the  fiscal  burdens  of  previous  wars.  The 
13  per  cent,  totaling  but  $511,193,000,  is  for 
every  social  service.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the 
budget— $300,307,000— will  be  required  for  the 
normal  departmental  government  functions,  in- 
cluding $50,000,000  for  the  post  office  deficit. 

"Life  insurance  companies  must  work  out  an 
old-age  pension  plan,  and  this  problem  dare 
not  be  left  to  a  paternalistic  government,"  said 
Frederick  H.  Ecker,  president  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in  an  address  to  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents'  con- 
vention. Mr.  Ecker  informed  the  300  execu- 
tives that  old-age  pension  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing and  they  must  act  if  state  and  government 
action  is  to  be  checked.  He  suggested  an  ex- 
tension of  group  insured  annuities  "already  in 
operation  in  many  industrial  organizations." 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  evolution  of  such  an 
industrial  scheme,  Mr.  Ecker  explained,  is  the 
fact  that  provision  must  be  made  at  the  outset 
for  thousands  already  nearing  the  age  limit 
of  usefulness  who  have  no  time  to  roll  up  a 
"financial  snowball."  The  number  of  persons 
who  would  secure  no  relief  by  the  Ecker  pro- 
posal is  indicated  by  L.  W.  Squier  in  his  study 
entitled  "Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United 
States."  He  estimated  that  in  1912  "there  are 
approximately  1,250,000  wage  earners  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65  in  want  and  are  now 
supported  by  charity,  public  and  private." 
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The  decision  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
renew  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Republics  will  not  change  the  relation- 
ship between  Canada  and  that  country — for 
the  present,  at  least.  Canada  is  not  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Continued  Japanese  immigration  into  Brazil 
is  taking  place,  655  Japanese  families  having 
recently  settled  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  fol- 
lowed by  200  Japanese  immigrants  destined 
to  settle  on  lands  of  the  Compania  de  Plan- 
tacoes  do  Brazil  in  the  state  of  Para. 

According  to  the  Central  Office  of  Statistics 
in  Rome,  the  Italian  emigration  movement  is 
steadily  declining.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1929  there  were  77,&66  emigrants, 
which  number  is  113,134  less  than  the  total  for 
the  entire  year  1928.  During  the  same  period 
immigrants  totaled  35,794. 

The  Canadian  government  wants  Russian 
trade,  but  believes  it  can  secure  it  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  United  States.  When  the  British 
government  some  time  ago  severed  relations 
with  the  Soviet  government,  Canada  decided 
to  take  similar  action.  That  decision  will  stand 
until  it  is  changed  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. 

The  Royal  Commission,  headed  by  J.  H. 
Whitley,  and  created  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating labor  conditions  in  India,  has  steadily 
pursued  its  work  since  arriving  in  October  and 
has  heard  evidence  from  all  branches  of  In- 
dian labor  and  industry  in  several  cities.  The 
attempt  to  boycott  the  commission,  sponsored 
by  the  Swarajist  party,  apparently  did  not  suc- 
ceed. 

A  strike  which  stopped  traffic  for  two  weeks 
on  the  railroad  line  between  Mexico  City  and 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  was  ended  by  a  decision 
given  by  President  Portes  Gil  of  Mexico  as 
arbitrator;  the  decision  ordered  the  men  back 
to  work  and  the  company  to  pay  their  wages 
for  the  time  they  were  out,  the  company  also 
being  directed  to  make  a  collective  agreement 
with  the  strikers  within  45  days. 

The  Chilean  president  recently  sent  a  mes- 
sage   to    Congress,    in    which    he    proposed    a 


project  of  law  establishing  a  basis  for  immi- 
gration. The  proposed  law  provides  free  sup- 
port for  immigrants  for  ten  days  after  arrival, 
free  transportation  to  permanent  selected  place 
of  residence  from  port  of  discharge,  assistance 
in  placing  themselves  in  their  desired  industry, 
a  loan  up  to  10,000  pesos  from  the  agricultural 
colonization  bank,  and  other  minor  benefits. 

In  its  efforts  to  aid  land  settlement  in  the 
post-war  period  the  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia has  lost  $5,279,000,  according  to  the  audi- 
tor's report,  just  filed  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment here.  These  losses  were  incurred  in 
the  operations  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board, 
which  cleared  several  large  settlement  areas, 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  Sumas  area,  outside 
Vancouver,  and  in  the  South  Okanagan  irri- 
gation scheme. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  passed  an 
eight-hour  law,  applicable  to  all  salaried  em- 
ployees and  persons  working  for  a  wage,  with 
the  exception  of  farm  laborers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  sons  and  daughters  working  for 
their  parents.  A  health  clause  and  regulations 
governing  the  hours  of  night  workers  are  also 
included  in  the  new  law,  along  with  overtime 
provisions  and  rules  with  respect  to  work  per- 
formed on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  minimum  age  for  marriage  of  girls  in 
India  has  been  raised  to  14  years  and  the  age 
of  consent  to  16  through  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  which  also  raised  the  legal 
age  of  marriage  for  boys  to  18  by  the  same  act. 
The  bin  was  introduced  by  a  native  member 
and  had  strong  support  from  the  government. 
Penalties  are  imposed  for  celebrating  any  mar- 
riage below  the  legal  ages,  and  the  law  is 
applicable  to  members  of  all  religious  com- 
munions. 

Formulation  of  a  new  Canadian  immigra- 
tion scheme  to  be  known  as  the  British  Fam- 
ily Reunion  Association,  is  reported.  The 
association  is  said  to  have  been  organized  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Hudson  Bay  com- 
panies, and  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
aiding  of  the  heads  of  British  families,  who 
have  recently  settled  in  Canada  and  are  profit- 
ably employed,  to  send  for  their  families.  Aid 
will  also  be  extended  to  settlers  of  somewhat 
longer  establishment  who  desire  to  bring  rela- 
tives and  friends. 
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LA  FOLLETTE  HONORED 


Congress,  as  everyone  knows,  is  government 
by  committee.  By  controlling  the  political 
composition  of  these  off-stage  organizations, 
the  party  in  power  controls  the  character  of 
legislation  they  frame  for  enactment.  The 
most  important  of  Senate  committees  is  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  dealing  with  taxation. 
To  maintain  control  over  it  is  a  practical  neces- 
sity for  any  Senate  majority.  During  the  month 
the  rising  tide  of  Western  insurgency  reached 
a  high-water  mark  when  the  Regular  Repub- 
licans virtually  lost  control  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  by  the  election  of  Senator  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette,  young  Wisconsin  Insur- 
gent, to  that  sub-Senate  group. 

A  Finance  Committee  vacancy  occurred 
when  Senator  Walter  Evans  Edge  resigned 
to  become  Ambassador  to  France.  Senator 
La  Follette  applied  for  the  place,  supported 
by  his  Insurgent  colleagues.  The  Regular  Re- 
publicans controlling  the  committee  sought  to 
head  him  off  by  inducing  West  Virginia's 
Senator  Goff  to  make  application  for  the  same 
vacancy.  Slightly  senior  to  Senator  La  Follette 
in  service,  Senator  Goff  was  reluctant  to  leave 
his  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  post 
where  he  could  take  good  care  of  coal  prob- 
lems touching  his  state.  The  contest  between 
them  promised  to  become  interesting,  when 
Senator  La  Follette  won  and  became  the  first 
and  only  Insurgent  Republican  in  the  Finance 
Committee  corner. 

Why  the  Regular  Republicans  did  not  want 
La  Follette  on  their  committee  was  plain.  The 
Finance  Committee  is  composed  of  eleven  Re- 
publicans and  eight  Democrats.  Among  the 
Republicans  is  Michigan's  Couzens,  prime  foe 
of  Secretary  Mellon.  If  Senator  La  Follette 
and  Couzens  join  with  Democrat  members  in 
opposing  the  Administration's  fiscal  policies, 
which  is  altogether  likely,  the  Regular  Repub- 
lican majority  will  be  overthrown  by  one  vote. 

Senator  Root  well  knew,  however,  that  if 
the  committee  fight  went  to  the  Senate  floor, 
the  Regular  Republicans  would  lose  against 
the  same  coalition  of  Progressives  and  Demo- 
crats which  had  already  routed  them  on  the 
tariff.  So  next  day  in  the  name  of  party  peace 
he  changed  his  mind,  cast  the  deciding  vote  in 


the    Committee    on     Committees     which    put 
Senator  La  Follette  on  his  own  committee. 

Though  they  grumbled  because  they  had 
failed  to  put  South  Dakota's  Senator  McMas- 
ter  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Insurgent  Republicans  were  appeased  by 
the  La  Follette  selection.  They  lined  up  with 
the  Regulars  to  ratify  the  entire  committee 
slate.  And  so  young  Senator  La  Follette  is  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.   More   power  to  him ! 


An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.  H.  DYE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP   SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.    O.   Box    65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Orancr.es 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1676 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

PETE   SWANSON,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S   UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Bldg. 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL, 

Clothier,     Furnisher     8C     Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 
Crematory    and    Columbarium 
1702   Broadway 


Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION   MADE   HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First    Ave.,    cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay    Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and   Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in   Oil  Clothing  and   Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


TAXI 


CALL  GASPEE  5000 

Red  Top  Cab  Co.,  of  R.  L,  Inc. 

67   Chestnut   St.  Providence,    R.    I. 


"I    asked   her   if    I    could   see   her 
home." 

"And  what  did  she  say?" 
"Said   she   would   send   me   a   pic- 
ture of  it." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

212  EAST  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  537 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go, 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A   Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN    8000 

GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailoring 

112  South   10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Low  Wages 


Now  and  then  an  applicant  for  a 
job  will  give  an  honest  estimate  of 
his   worth. 

A  farmer,  in  great  need  of  extra 
hands  at  haying  time,  finally  asked 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoes 


10  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  DAvenport  0505  With  Morgen't 

BEN  HARRIS 

Formerly  of  218  East  Street 
125  MARKET  STREET 

No  relation  to  Joe  Harris 

WORK   AND   DRESS  CLOTHES 
SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


Careless  Auntie 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

UNION  MADE  CLOTHING,  HATS. 
SHOES,  COLLARS,  SUSPENDERS. 
GLOVES,       OVERALLS.       SHIRTS 

A.    M.   BENDETSON 
321     East    Heron    Street  •  Aberdeen 


Suspicious  Husband:  "Who  called 
this   afternoon?" 

:    His  Better  Half:  "Only  Aunt  So- 
phie." 

Suspicious    Husband:    "Well,    she 
left  her  pipe." 


UNION  LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee  Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,     Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative   Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the   Water    Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    AC    GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


"Will  any  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamship  Sahale  that  know 
about  Benjamin  Lovette,  who  was 
drowned  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
during  September,  1927,  please  call 
or  communicate  with  Silas  B.  Axtell, 
attorney  for  the  relatives  of  Benja- 
min Lovette,  11  Moore  Street,  New 
York  City." 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Members  of  the  crew  of  the 
steamship  "Sagauche,"  which  signed 
on  in  Galveston,  Texas,  on  or  about 
September  14,  1925,  and  who  know 
about  the  sickness  of  one  \\  ilbur 
Herbert  Meyer,  kindly  get  in  touch 
with  Silas  B.  Axtell,  11  Moore  St. 
New  York   City. 


Indiscreet 


Indignant  Wife:  Just  like  you  and 
your  lack  of  intelligence!  Just  be- 
cause you  feel  too  warm,  you  would 
go  and  choose  to  take  off  your  over- 
coat outside  the  door  of  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  when  everyone 
looking!" 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.   HASTY 

SEABOARD    BRANCH 

Anglo-California    Trust   Co. 

San  Francisco 


101    Market  St 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San   Francisco,  California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND    NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Will  Charles  Jorgenson  who  has 
a  claim  pending  in  my  office  against 
the  steamship  Steel  Navigator, 
please  call  or  communicate  with 
this  office  at  once?  Your  case  has 
been  reversed  on  appeal  and  your 
presence  at  the  new  trial  is  neces- 
sary. Silas  B.  Axtell,  11  Moore 
Street,   New  York   City,  N.  Y. 


<  t 


Exclusive   But   Not  Expensive" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 


UNION 
TAILOR 


FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We    use    the    only 

Label  recognized  by 

the  A.  F.  O.  L. 


In  fairness  to 

yourself  accept 

no  other. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STORE  1034  MARKET  ST.  GRb1ockA 


RELIABLE  TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THE   OLD   UNION   STORE 
Established     1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,    Valises,    Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,  Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone    KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,   near  TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


WANTED 

Men  on  all  classes  of  ships.  We 
pay  20  per  cent  cash  on  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $5.  The  opportunity 
is  here  to  invest  as  much  as  you 
wish.  The  20  per  cent  is  for  mem- 
bers only. 

Address:   Fore  and  Aft,  P.  O.   Box 
311.   Reno.  Nevada 


Spartan  Simplicity 


Book  Agent  (to  farmer) :  "You 
ought  to  buy  an  encyclopedia,  now 
that  your  boy  is  going  to  school." 

Farmer:  "Not  on  your  life.  Let 
him  walk,  the  same  as  I  did." — The 
New  Outlook. 


Chicken-feed 


"I  advertised  that  the  poor  would 
be  welcome  in  this  church,"  said  the 
minister,  "and  after  inspecting  the 
collection,  I  see  that  they  have 
come." — Boston  Transcript. 


"I  didn't  say  nothin'  impolite  to 
Mrs.  Smith.  I  just  asked  her  to  let 
me  see  if  her  tongue  was  a  yard 
long  like  Papa  said  it  was." 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE   KNOT    MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL    BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


A  state  of  continual  dependence 
on  the  generosity  of  others  is  a  life 
of  gradual  debasement. — Goldsmith. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK   (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR     NAVIGATORS    AND     MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and   in  a  comparatively  short   interval  of  time. 


A  Compromising  Question 


Representative  Bulwinkle  of  North 
Carolina  told  a  campaign  story  at  a 
Gastonia  banquet. 

"Up  North,"  he  said,  "a  young 
colored  girl  made  her  way  into  a 
registration    booth. 

"  'Ah  wants  ter  vote,'  she  said,  and 
she  began  to  giggle. 


"  'What  party  do  you  affiliate 
with?'  asked  the  clerk. 

"'Suh!'  she  looked  indignant  and 
rolled  her  eyes.    'Suh!' 

"  'What  party  do  you  affiliate 
with,  I  asked  you.' 

"  Does  Ah  have  to  tell  dat?' 

"  'You  sure  do,  sister.' 

"  'Den  Ah  won't  vote  nohow. 
Why,  de  party  wot  Ah  filiate  wiv 
liaint  even  got  his  divo'ce  yet.'  " 


White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  %£.%Z»fr£8*na*eo 
JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS  PARKER  DENTIST  USING 


E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 


San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles.  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver,  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston.   Mass..    581    Washington    St. 


tyfifl 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Reformer:  Young  man,  do  you 
realize  that  you  will  never  get  any- 
where  by   drinking? 

Stewed:  Ain't  it  th'  truth?  I've 
shtarted  home  from  'ish  corner  five 
times  already. — Aggievator. 


you 


Dean:      Don't     you     know 
shouldn't  play  strip  poker? 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  Oh,  it's  per- 
fectly all  right.  It's  not  really 
gambling. 

Dean:     What! 

S.  Y.  T.:  No;  you  see  we  get 
our    clothes    back. — Utah    Crimson. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    t    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Branches 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y _ PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55   Main   Street.     Phone  Washington   5588 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio - E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,  W.     Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis _ CHAS.   BRADHERING,  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,  Mich CARL  WICKARD.  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.     Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF  THE   GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y 71  Main  Street 

IVAN  HUNTER,  Secretary 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.     Phone  Seneca  0048 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.  ELLISON,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,  W.     Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis _ ...CHARLES  DRYER,  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.     Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,    Mich- —  JAMES    HAYMAN,  Agent 

410  Shelby  StreeL    Phone  Randolph  0044 

CHICAGO,  111 LEONARD  CARTER,  Agent 

122  W.  Grand  Ave.     Phone  Superior  2162 

MARINE  COOKS'  AND  STEWARDS'  UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  9ECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.     Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO,    111..- - S.    R.    LITTLE,  Agent 

30  No.  Wells  Street.     Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio - _.E.  J.  SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis - OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

162  Reed  StreeL    Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,    Mich „ 410    Shelby    Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'   UNION   OF  THE   PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   Cal 59  Clay   Street 

GEORGE  LARSEN,  Acting  Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  2228 

Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash...- P.   B.  GILL,  Agent 

84  Seneca  Street 
P.  O.  Box  65.     Telephone  Elliot  6752 

ABERDEEN,  Wash JOHN  FEIDGE,  Agent 

307  South  F  Street 
P.  O.  Box  280.     Telephone  2467 

PORTLAND,   Ore MARTIN  OLSEN,  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.     Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.     Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS    AND    WATERTENDERS 

UNION   OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

68  Commercial  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  8699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash JERRY  CLARK,   Agent 

P.  O.  Box  875.     Phone  Elliot  1138 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal._ WILLIAM  SHERIDAN.  Agent 

111  West  Sixth  Street.     Phone  336 
ninued   on   Page   29) 


UNEMPLOYMENT  —  A  CHALLENGE 


MPROVED  machinery  in  four  major 
industries  —  farming,  manufacturing, 
railroading  and  mining — has  eliminated 
about  2,300,000  employees  in  the  last 
eight  years,  it  was  revealed  in  a  survey 
of  unemployment  made  by  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research.  Dr.  Laidler's 
survey  stressed  improved  machinery  as  one 
of  the  four  factors  contributing  to  a  per- 
manent unemployment  problem.  The  oth- 
ers, his  survey  declares,  are  seasonal  unem- 
K.ployment,  cyclical  unemployment,  and,  fourth, 
the  discrimination  in  industry  against  workers 
over  40  years  of  age. 

Referring  to  technological  unemployment 
resulting  from  improved  machinery,  Dr.  Laid- 
ler's survey  says : 

"Seven  men  now  do  the  work  which  form- 
erly required  60  to  perform  in  casting  pig  iron  ; 
two  men  now  do  the  work  which  formerly  re- 
quired 128  to  perform  in  loading  pig1  iron!  One 
man  replaces  42  in  operating  open-hearth  fur- 
naces. 

"A  brick-making  machine  in  Chicago  makes 
40,000  bricks  in  an  hour.  It  formerly  took  one 
man  eight  hours  to  make  450. 

"In  New  York  from  1914  to  1925  the  number 
of  workers  in  the  paper  box  industry  decreased 
32  per  cent,  while  the  output  per  wage  earner 
increased  121  per  cent. 

"It  has  been  estimated  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  about  2,300,000  during  the  last  eight 
years  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  four  major  industries — farming,  manufac- 
turing, railroading,  and  mining.  In  1925,  for 
instance,  there  were  600,000  factory  wage  earn- 
ers less  in  New  England  and  the  middle  At- 
lantic states  than  in  1919. 

The  unemployment  problem,  Dr.  Laidler 
finds,  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  tendency 
in  industry  to  discard  the  middle-aged  worker 
on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  speeded  up  in 
the  same  way  as  can  workers  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties.  "This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
industries  engaged  in  mass  production.  One 
Dodge  worker  expressed  it,  'The  speed'-up  sys- 
tem is  so  terrific  that  after  a  man  is  ready  for 


the  hospital  he  is  likely  to  be  cast  on  the 
industrial  scrap-heap  to  starve.' 

"At  the  Highland  Park  plant  of  the  Ford 
Company  about  three-fourths  of  the  men  were 
found  to  be  under  40.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  man  over  40  to  get  a  job  there, 
while  men  who  have  reached  that  age  find 
difficulty  in  holding  their  jobs.  In  a  recent 
investigation  in  certain  steel  mills,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  age  of  the  steel  worker 
was  not  far  from  thirty.  The  problem  of  the 
re-employment  of  the  middle-aged  and  old- 
aged  worker  is  one  of  increasing  serious- 
ness.'' 

"Nor  has  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
workers  been  attended  by  a  decrease  in  prod- 
uct./ While  the  output  in  agriculture  has  gone 
down  slightly,  that  in  manufacture  and  in 
mining  has  increased  about  20  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  freight-ton-miles  on  the  rail- 
roads, about  4  per  cent." 

Dr.  Laidler  quotes  the  findings  of  other 
economists  who  declare  all  industries  touched, 
more  or  less,  .by  seasonal  unemployment,  and 
continues: 

"A  recent  investigation  of  eight  representa- 
tive plants  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
showed  that  over  a  period  of  three  years  the 
equipment  was  utilized  on  the  average  of  but 
69  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  time.  The 
shoe  industry  is  in  a  similar  situation,  where 
sales  in  some  months  run  as  much  as  250  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average,  and  in  others  as 
low  as  87  per  cent  below.  In  the  building 
trades  the  Hoover  engineers  some  years  ago 
estimated  that  the  workers  were  employed  on 
the  average  about  63  per  cent  of  the  year." 

During  the  last  120  years,  the  survey  states, 
there  have  been  some  fifteen  cycles  of  depres- 
sion and  prosperity,  "coming  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  regularity."  "Every  three  or 
four  years  of  late  workers  have  had  to  tighten 
their  belts,  and,  whether  under  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  administrations,  go  on  short 
rations  until  the  worst  of  the  times  were  over." 

While  holding  that  "industrial  society  must 
be  fundamentally  reconstructed  before  the 
challenge  of  unemployment  is  fully  met,"  the 
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survey  declares  that  "the  situation  can  and 
should  be  immediately  relieved  by  a  number 
of  forward-looking  legislative  measures." 

The  first  of  the  measures  proposed  by  Dr. 
Laidler  is  the  systematic  collection  of  unem- 
ployment statistics  by  government  agencies. 
The  second  urges  the  creation  of  a  chain  of 
government  employment  agencies.  Private 
employment  exchanges  are  severely  criticized 
by  Dr.  Laidler.  A  number  of  such  agencies 
investigated,  he  says,  were  found  to  be  "in 
collusion  with  the  employer  or  foreman,  who 
agreed  to  discharge  the  new  worker  within  a 
short  period  on  condition  that  the  employment 
fee  would  be  divided." 

In  support  of  his  recommendation  for  gov- 
ernment employment  exchanges,  Dr.  Laidler 
says  : 

"The  Federal  government  went  into  the 
business  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed 
on  a  large  scale  during  the  war,  organizing 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  From 
January,  1918,  to  June,  1919,  a  period  of  18 
months  during  and  immediately  after  the 
World  War,  they  received  calls  for  over  12,- 
000,000  workers;  registered  over  7,000,000;  re- 
ferred nearly  6,500,000  to  positions  and  re- 
ported placements  for  nearly  5,000,000." 

Three  other  steps  necessary  to  improve  em- 
ployment or  provide  relief  for  the  unemployed, 
urged  in  the  survey,  are:  (1)  programs  of 
public  works  construction  to  be  planned  by 
cities,  states,  and  nation.  These  programs 
should  be  elastic  so  as  to  permit  more  exten- 
sive work  during  periods  of  industrial  depres- 
sion;  (2)  unemployment  insurance;  and  (3) 
reduction  of  working  hours. 

"The  age  at  which  children  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  industry  should  be  raised  from 
14  to  16.  The  length  of  the  working  day 
should  be  constantly  decreased  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  labor.  The  five- 
day  week  should  be  introduced  into  industry 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  free  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  extended,  so  that  workers 
from  industries  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
is  decreasing  may  be  rapidly  fitted  for  other 
lines  of  effort." 


MARINE  CREDIT  UNION,  LTD. 

(By  C.  W.  Deal,  Secretary, 

Ferryboatmen's  Union  of  California) 


By  doing  nothing  we  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  less. 


The  Marine  Credit  Union,  Ltd.,  was  or- 
ganized at  San  Francisco  on  September  7, 
1929,  under  the  Credit  Union  Law  of  the  state 
of  California.  The  law  provides  that  credit 
unions  may  be  organized  under  certain  con- 
ditions. One  condition  required  is  that  it  must 
be  limited  to  a  specific  group.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Marine  Credit  Union  is  limited  to 
"members  in  good  standing  of  the  unions  af- 
filiated with  the  California  Marine  Council." 
These  unions  are: 

Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  America,  Local 
No.  40  of  San  Francisco. 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association,  No. 
35  of  San  Francisco. 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association,  No. 
49  of  San  Francisco. 

Ferryboatmen's  Union  of  California. 

The  total  possible  membership  is  approxi- 
mately 2,000.  In  addition,  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  their  families  may  join  the  Credit  Union, 
which  would  possibly  raise  the  total  member- 
ship to  about  8,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  Credit  Union  is  twofold. 

The  first  is  to  teach  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers to  form  systematic  savings  habits. 

The  second  is  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
they  can  borrow  money  for  constructive  pur- 
poses at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  We 
mean  by  this,  of  course,  that  the  reason  for  a 
loan  must  be  to  benefit  the  borrower. 

During  the  very  brief  life  of  the  Marine 
Credit  Union,  thirteen  loans  have  been  made 
to  its  members  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
borrower  was  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
loan  sharks.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
Credit  Union  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
There  are  no  paid  officials  until  the  Union  has 
established  itself  so  well  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds  are  being  handled,  and  then 
only  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Interest  rates 
are  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  consequently 
dividends  will  not  exceed  6  per  cent  on  shares. 
Shares  are  worth  $5  each.  Anyone  eligible 
can  become  a  member  by  buying  one  share 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  down  and  20  per 
cent  each  month.  He  can  purchase  a  maxi- 
mum of  400  shares  or  his   maximum   invest- 
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ment  can  only  be  $2,000  under  the  law.  In 
this  way,  the  Credit  Union  can  not  become 
controlled  by  any  individual.  There  are  nine 
members  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  five  mem- 
bers on  the  Credit  Committee  and  seven  mem- 
bers on  the  Supervisory  Committee.  The 
members  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  can 
not  be  on  the  Credit  Committee  or  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Any  one  borrowing  in  excess  of  $50  must 
furnish  at  least  two  co-signers  on  his  note. 
The  Marine  Credit  Union,  for  the  time  being, 
has  limited  loans  to  $100,  believing  that  in  this 
manner,  a  greater  number  can  be  served  with 
our  limited  finances. 

The  Credit  Union  idea  originated  in  Ger- 
many in  1854  and  spread  to  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
Edward  A.  Filene,  a  wealthy  philanthropic 
merchant  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  be- 
came very  much  concerned  about  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  municipal  employees  of 
Boston,  through  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  loan  sharks.  He 
has  subsidized  a  national  effort  to  have  written 
in  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  a  law  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  Credit  Unions. 
Thirty-two  states  have  adopted  such  laws  to 
date.  The  Postoffice  Department  has  end- 
dorsed  the  Credit  Union  plan,  and  in  prac- 
tically every  large  center  in  the  United  States, 
the  postoffice  employees  have  a  thriving  Credit 
Union.  We  are  informed  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  postoffice  employees  have  a  credit 
union  with  assets  exceeding  $40,000. 

While  the  life  of  the  Marine  Credit  Union, 
Ltd.,  has  been  very  brief,  we  do  not  know  of 
anything,  except  the  successful  culmination  of 
a  wage  increase  effort,  that  has  created  more 
favorable  comment  among  the  membership  of 
the  various  marine  organizations  in  this  port, 
and  we  predict  that  within  the  next  few  years 
the  Marine  Credit  Union,  Ltd.,  will  be  a  real 
factor  in  our  life. 


If  there  is  anything  that  keeps  the  mind 
open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels  the  ministry 
of  ill,  it  is  human  love. — M.  P.  Willis. 


Nature  created  community;  private  property 
is  the  offspring  of  usurpation. — St.  Ambrose 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

(By  C.  M.  Goshorn,  Treasurer, 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes.) 

The  duty  of  citizens  to  yield  full  obedience 
to  all  the  laws  enacted  by  our  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives is  a  tenet  of  Americanism  ex- 
pounded on  frequent  occasions  by  sundry 
orators  and  writers.  It  is  a  good  American 
doctrine  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

To  the  common  man  it  would  appear  that 
government  officials  should  display  equal  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  enforcement  of  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books. 
However,  that  is  not  done  in  actual  practice. 
Contrast  the  vigorous  efforts  of  government 
agencies  to  enforce  the  prohibition  laws  and 
the  admitted  lack  of  any  effort  in  many  cases 
of  other  government  agencies  to  ascertain 
whether  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  is 
being  obeyed  or  not. 

Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  specifically 
provides  that  Collectors  of  Customs  may,  upon 
their  own  motion,  muster  crews  of  vessels  to 
determine  if  they  are  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  and  shall  refuse  clear- 
ance to  any  vessel  failing  to  have  the  required 
number  of  able  seamen. 

A  recent  inquiry  among  all  Great  Lakes  Col- 
lectors of  Customs  elicited  the  startling  infor- 
mation that  not  one  Collector,  upon  his  own 
motion,  has  made  a  muster  of  a  crew  of  a 
lake  vessel  since  January  1,  1925,  to  date,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  Section  13  is 
being  obeyed  or  not. 

From  the  general  tone  of  the  replies  received 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Col- 
lectors on  the  Great  Lakes  apparently  possess 
a  childlike  faith  that  the  shipowners  will 
never  violate  or  evade  any  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  13,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  check  up  the  crews  of  vessels,  not  even 
once  in  five  years. 

Just  what  there  is  in  the  past  records  of  the 
shipowners,  particularly  those  allied  to  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  cause  the  Col- 
lectors to  hold  them  in  such  high  esteem  and 
to  feel  that  they  need  no  watching  whatsoever, 
remains  a  mystery. 


Eagles  fly  alone,  but  sheep  flock  together. 
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MORE  IMMIGRATION   RESTRICTION 


Two  bills  intended  to  restrict  immigration 
into  the  United  States  from  other  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  Canada, 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

H.  R.  8530,  by  Representative  Johnson  of 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
would  set  up  a  quota  system  under  which,  for 
every  American  citizen  who  emigrates  to  re- 
side permanently  in  another  country  of  this 
hemisphere,  three  immigrants  from  that  coun- 
try would  be  admitted  into  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Johnson  Bill  is  to  reduce 
immigration  from  North,  Central  and  South 
America  by  approximately  two-thirds,  per- 
mitting a  total  of  a  little  more  than  50,000 
annually  instead  of  the  150,000  or  more  now 
admitted.  The  object  is  in  harmony  with  "the 
plea  repeatedly  made  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  for  a  selective  system  of  immigration 
by  authorizing  a  preference  (after  all  existing 
preferences  have  been  accorded)  to  persons  of 
all  nationalities  who  may  be  found  to  be 
specially  assimilable  into  the  population  of 
the  United  States." 

H.  R.  8523,  by  Representative  Box,  would 
place  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  under 
a  quota  of  "not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  of  immigrants  legally  admit- 
ted annually  from  each  of  said  areas  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  next  preceding  July  1, 
lf>_)(»."  and  limit  the  total  number  annually 
from  all  countries  to  50,000. '  Provisions  are 
made  to  impose  restrictions  less  onerous  in 
the  case  of  English-speaking  citizens  of  Can- 
ada. The  Box  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  place 
Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  adjacent  island  countries,  such  as  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  under  quota  immigra- 
tion restrictions.  The  new  measure  seeks  the 
same  end  as  various  bills  which  have  been 
pending  in  former  sessions  of  Congress. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


We  have  often  been  told  that  wealth  does 
not  bring  happiness — well,  we  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  poverty  doesn't. 


A  million  laws  do  not  take  the  place  of  old- 
fashioned  honesty. 


The  German  Reichstag  has  passed  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  concerning  unemployment  indem- 
nity in  case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  the  ship, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  its  second  session  (Genoa,  1920).  The 
bill  contains  the  necessary  provisions  for  bring- 
ing German  legislation  into  harmony  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention. 

*  *      * 

Since  his  appointment,  the  latter  part  <>t 
September,  192(>,  by  the  Canadian  Government 
to  organize  the  fishermen  into  cooperati 
cieties  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Dr.  M.  M. 
Coady  has  already  completed  his  work  of  or- 
ganization in  Cape  Breton,  along  the  eastern 
shore  from  Halifax  to  Guysboro,  and  along 
the  Northumberland  shore  from  Mulgrave  to 

New  Brunswick. 

*  *     * 

The  Trustees  of  the  port  of  Bombay  recently 
considered  a  reference  from  the  Government 
of  Bombay  requesting  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  Sailors'  Home  in 
Bombay  as  a  memorial  to  Indian  seamen  who 
lost  their  lives  during  the  war.  It  was  decided 
to  inform  the  Government  that  they  welcome 
the  proposal  and  are  prepared  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  the  plot  of  land  on  Masjid  Bunder  Sid- 
ing Road  .selected  by  the  committee  as  the  most 

suitable  site. 

*  *     * 

The  following  notice  was  recently  published 
in  the  Hongkong  Government  Gazette:  "It  is 
hereby  notified  that  Chinese  nationals  will  be 
permitted  to  sit  at  the  Board  of  Trade  exami- 
nations for  master,  first  mate  and  chief  engi- 
neer under  the  same  conditions  as  laid  down 
for  British  subjects.  Successful  Chinese  candi- 
dates will  not,  however,  receive  a  certificate 
of  competency,  which  can  be  granted  only  to 
British  subjects,  but  will  receive  in  lieu  thereof 
a  letter  signed  by  the  Chief  Examiner  (the 
Harbor  Master)  certifying  that  the  examina- 
tion   has    been    passed.      This    letter    will    not 
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entitle  the  holder  to  the  rights  conferred  by  a 

certificate  of  competency." 

*     *     * 

The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  has  awarded  its  silver  medal  to 
Coxswain  Richard  Payne,  of  the  Newhaven 
motor  lifeboat,  who  already  holds  the  bronze 
medal,  and  its  thanks  on  vellum  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  for  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of 
ten  men  of  the  Danish  schooner  Morgens  Koch 
on  December  7  last.  This  was  the  worst  day 
of  the  winter  gales,  the  wind  reaching  110 
miles  an  hour,  the  highest  speed  ever  recorded 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  Newhaven  motor 
lifeboat  was  one  of  fifteen  which  was  called 
out  on  that  day. 

In  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Imperial  Merchant  Service  Guild 
stated  that  they  had  noticed  with  some  con- 
cern the  number  of  cases  which  were  reported 
during  the  recent  bad  weather  of  ships  dis- 
abled by  having  their  hatches  stove  in,  and 
that  no  doubt  the  security  of  hatches  in  severe 
weather  was  a  subject  which  was  being  kept 
prominently  before  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  experts.  In  their  reply  the  Board  stated 
that  the  security  of  hatchways  in  cargo  ships 
was  at  present  being  investigated  with  special 
reference  to  the  recent  gales. 

The  four-masted  ship  Garthpool,  which  now 
lies  a  wreck  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  last  deep-sea  sail- 
ing ship  under  the  British  flag.  She  was  built 
at  Dundee  in  1891  as  the  Juteopolis  for 
the  Calcutta  trade,  and  was  afterward  owned 
by  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  a 
Standard  Oil  subsidiary.  Her  late  owners 
were  the  Marine  Navigation  Company,  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  The  end  of  this 
well  known  ship  recalls  that  there  are  very  few 
square  riggers  left  in  the  world.  The  two  most 
important  sailing  ship  firms  today  are  Capt. 
Gustaf  Erikson  of  Mariehamn,  Finland,  and 
F.  Laeisz  G.m.b.h.,  Hamburg.  The  latter  firm 
owns  two  large  sailing  ships  of  post-war  con- 
struction and  five  of  pre-war  date,  all  engaged 
in  the  nitrate  trade  from  Chile.  Captain  Erik- 
son  is  the  largest  sailing  ship  owner  in  the 
world,  having  13  large  square  riggers  and  four 


smaller  sailing  vessels.  Among  his  ships  are 
such  well  known  windjammers  as  the  Archi- 
bald Russell,  Hougomont,  Lalla  Rookh,  Law- 
hill,  Loch  Linnhe,  Olivebank,  Herzogin  Cecilie, 
Penang  and  Pommern.  The  latter  two,  inci- 
dentally, were  owned  by  F.  Laiesz  before  the 
war.  Finnish  sailing  ships  are  manned  by  boys 
and  even  the  masters  and  mates  are  very  young 
men,  all  of  them  very  poorly  paid. 
*  *  * 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Transport  Worker's  Federation  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Amsterdam  approved  appli- 
cations for  affiliation  from  the  Estonian  Sea- 
men's Union,  the  Latvian  Motor  Drivers' 
Union,  the  Rumanian  Railwaymen's  Union,  a 
Spanish  Seamen's  Union  in  Barcelona,  and 
the  Indian  Quartermaster's  Union  of  Calcutta. 
The  secretary's  report  stated  that  all  the  larger 
affiliated  organizations,  comprising  altogether 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  membership,  had 
agreed  to  the  increase  of  affiliation  fees  for 
1930  and  1931  in  order  to  carry  on  a  more 
active  and  systematic  propaganda  campaign 
in  non-European  countries.  It  was  decided 
that  the  next  Congress  of  the  federation 
should  be  held  in   September,   1930,  probably 

in  London.        . 

MR.  FREE'S  SUCCESSOR 


Congressman  Arthur  M.  Free,  who  repre- 
sents the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
California,  will  have  an  opponent  in  the  com- 
ing August  primaries  in  the  person  of  Emmet 
C.  Rittenhouse,  prominent  attorney  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  at  one  time  a  union 
barber  and  worked  his  way  through  Stan- 
ford, where  he  graduated  as  a  law  student. 

In  addition  to  being  a  prominent  Freema- 
son he  is  Past  State  Grand  Master  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  a  Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  present  incumbent  has  shown  in  the 
past  too  great  an  activity  in  the  behalf  of 
vested  interests  to  suit  the  workers.  His  stand 
against  the  Box  Bill  to  put  Mexicans  under 
the  immigration  quota,  and  his  persistent  ef- 
forts in  the  behalf  of  the  shipping  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  United  States  seamen,  espe- 
cially makes  welcome  at  this  time  an  opponent 
who  stands  for  what  the  masses  stand  for. — 
The  Union  Gazette  of  San  Jose. 
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A  GAME  OF  DRAW! 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  London 
Naval  Limitation  Conference  is  still  in  ses- 
sion. To  the  uninitiated  the  conference  re- 
sembles a  long  drawn  out  game  of  poker  that 
is  under  suspicion  of  being  just  a  little  crooked. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  insinuation  that  the 
illustrious  and  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
play  at  the  Limitation  table  are  crooked.  Far 
from  it.  They  play  the  game  in  the  interests 
of  their  respective  countries  and  in  order  to 
fully  protect  and  preserve  those  interests  they 
find  it  necessary,  at  all  times,  to  hold  an  ace 
up  their  sleeve  to  be  used  at  the  opportune 
moment. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
attempting  to  abolish  the  submarine,  but 
France,  Italy  and  Japan  are  opposed  to  aboli- 
tion. 

Said  our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Stimson : 

The  argument  that  the  submarine  is  a  purely  de- 
fensive weapon  seems  to  us  difficult  to  reconcile  with 


the  offensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  at  great 
distances  from  its  home  ports.  The  contention  that 
it  is  a  less  costly  weapon  which  affords  a  maximum 
of  strategic  value  for  a  minimum  of  outlay  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
submarine  is  three  or  four  times  as  costly,  ton  for 
ton,  as  the  largest  type  of  surface  craft  and  approxi- 
mately twice  as  costly  as  the  largest  ships  of  war. .  . . 

The  essential  objection  to  the  submarine  is  that  it 
is  a  weapon  particularly  susceptible  to  abuse;  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  use  against  merchant  ships  in  a 
way  that  violates  alike  the  laws  of  war  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  for  this  conference  ...  to 
sanction  an  instrument  of  war,  the  abuses  of  which 
were  directly  responsible  for  calling  the  western  world 
into  the  greatest  European  war  of  history,  would  be 
a  contradiction  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  have 
met. 

The  British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  sec- 
onded the  motion  of  Secretary  Stimson.  But 
that  is  as  far  as  it  got.  France  agreed  to 
accept  the  principles  set  forth  in  Articles  1 
and  2  of  the  Root  proposal  of  1921.  These 
provide : 

(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit 
to  visit  and  search  to  determine  its  character  before 
it  can  be  seized. 

(2)  A  merchant  vessel  cannot  be  sunk  until  the 
crew  and  passengers  have  first  been  placed  in  safety. 

Since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  any  fair-sized  mer- 
chant vessel  inside  of  a  submarine,  commerce 
raiding  under  the  Root  Formula  is  ruled  out  of 
order.  However,  France  had  an  ace  up  her 
sleeve.  The  wise  men  soon  pointed  out  that 
while  France  is  accepting  principles,  she  is  still 
keeping  her  submarines,  that  she  has  not  ac- 
cepted Article  3  of  the  Root  Formula  which 
provides  that  any  submarine  commander  who 
violated  the  law  shall,  if  caught,  be  tried  for 
piracy  "before  the  civil  or  military  authorities 
of  any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
he  may  be  found." 

And  so  the  game  of  "bluff  and  call"  goes  on. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  London  conference 
will  discard  a  few  battleships.  To  all  prac- 
tical purposes  these  floating  forts  have  become 
useless  because  of  airplanes  and  submarines. 
During  the  World  War  these  battleships  never 
left  a  harbor  unless  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of 
airplanes,  submarines  and  destroyers. 

The  battle  of  Jutland  between  the  British 
and  German  navies  during  the  World  War 
settled  nothing,  and  neither  side  showed  an 
inclination  to  renew  the  fight.  The  British  lost 
6,097  killed  and  14  ships  of  various  classes, 
totaling  112,450  tons;  the  Germans  lost  2,551 
killed  and   11  ships  totaling  59,610  tons.    The 
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result  was  indecisive,  although  the  British 
claimed  a  victory  because  the  Germans  with- 
drew under  cover  of  darkness.  Naval  experts 
are  still  quarreling  over  that  fight,  but  experts 
are  fairly  well  agreed  that  the  German  sub- 
marine was  England's  greatest  menace. 

President  Hoover  in  his  Federal  "Budget  at 
a  Glance"  showed  that  approximately  72  cents 
of  every  dollar  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  next  fiscal  year  must  go 
to  pay  for  past  wars  and  preparedness  for  any 
that  may  occur  in  the  future.  Of  the  $3,830,- 
445,231  which  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  year  begining  next  July 
1,  the  sum  of  $2,733,213,283  must  be  provided 
for  payment  of  principle  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt  incurred  to  prosecute  the  war,  out- 
lays for  pensions,  hospitalization  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  behalf  of  veterans  of  former 
wars,  and  for  national  defense — the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  National  Guard. 

These  billions  of  dollars  are  diverted  from 
the  construction  of  roads,  health,  industry,  and 
economic  research  and  the  extension  and  bet- 
terment of  education — these  are  sacrifices  to 
Mars  which  can  well  make  us  all  pause  to 
think. 

Organizing  among  North  Atlantic  beam 
trawlers  is  progressing  steadily.  Acting  Sec- 
retary Pryor  of  the  Fishermen's  Union  of  the 
Atlantic  anticipates  having  a  very  healthy  or- 
ganization before  many  moons.  Once  the 
membership  is  aroused  there  is  nothing  that 
will  stop  them  and  fishing  is  a  game  that  the 
average  Communist  or  I.  W.  W.  does  not  care 
to  tackle.  It  is  planned  to  hold  open  meet- 
ings in  the  near  future  to  assist  in  the  general 
work. 


LEVELING  WAGES 


This  issue  of  the  Journal  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
held  in  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  during  January.  A  special  index  of  the 
convention  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the 
last  pages. 


The  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  has  voted  to 
close  its  Astoria  branch  and  to  transfer  the 
Astoria  Agent  to  Seattle  as  assistant  to  the 
Seattle  Agent. 


A  New  York  contemporary  recently  pub- 
lished and  commented  on  a  tabulation  of  the 
wages  paid  to  seamen  in  various  European 
countries.  The  object  was  to  show  that  Amer- 
ican seamen's  wages  were  the  highest  in  the 
world,  and  concluded  with  the  doleful  state- 
ment that  American  seamen  evidently  could 
not  see  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

No  explanation  of  this  somewhat  cryptic 
statement  was  vouchsafed  by  its  obvious 
meaning  was  that  a  fall  in  the  labor  conditions 
of  American  seamen  to  the  European  level 
was  inevitable,  and  therefore  the  organized 
American  seamen  were  essaying  a  hopeless 
task  in  endeavoring  to  keep  their  local  condi- 
tions up  to  the  present  level. 

If  we  accept  that  explanation  of  the  ship- 
owners' point  of  view,  it  only  lands  us  in 
further  difficulties.  The  general  European 
standard  of  wages  and  labor  conditions,  either 
on  land  or  sea,  low  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
still  stand  at  the  present  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  those  in  Asiatic  countries.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  this  subject 
because  there  are  so  many  exceptions.  For 
instance,  the  seamen  of  Japan,  in  certain  trades 
receive  higher  wages  than  are  paid  on  Ger- 
man, French  or  Italian  ships. 

If,  by  the  trend  of  inevitable  and  irresistible 
law,  American  labor  conditions  must  sooner 
or  later  fall  to  the  average  European  level, 
then,  by  the  logic  of  the  same  argument,  Euro- 
pean labor  conditions  must  ultimately  descend 
to  the  Asiatic  level — which  is  the  limit  of  the 
possibility  of  human  existence — as  represented 
among  those  swarming  myriads  by  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  rice  per  day  for  food  and  a  couple 
of  yards  of  cloth  per  year  for  clothing. 

When  the  whole  industrial  world  reaches 
that  level  its  purchasing  power  will  be  so  small 
that  there  will  be  very  little  left  to  quarrel 
about  in  the  matter  of  either  home  or  foreign 
markets.  Also  there  would  be  very  little  use 
for  shipping,  except  perhaps  for  tourist  pur- 
poses. 

At  present  the  prevailing  policy  amongst 
the  white  races  of  the  world  is  to  exploit  low- 
priced  labor  and  sell  its  product  where  a 
higher  standard  of  living  exists,  but  if  all 
standards  of  living  in  all  countries  fell  to  the 
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same  level,  commercial  exploitation  would 
break  down  for  lack  of  markets.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  people  in  various  countries  drawing  their 
income  from  vested  rights  and  coupons  could 
not  possibly  consume  the  amount  of  products 
which  is  turned  out  by  exploited  labor. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Henry  Ford's 
theory,  he,  at  any  rate,  has  a  fairly  clear  vision 
on  this  point,  for  he  says  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  cure  trade  depression  is  to  lower 
prices  and  raise  wages,  a  doctrine  which  is 
usually   anathema   in    large   business   circles. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  employing  classes 
everywhere  are  still  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
capturing  markets  by  reducing  wages.  As 
long  as  they  have  that  economic  delusion  they 
are  only  hastening  towards  a  common  catas- 
trophe. They  evidently  are  incapable  of  read- 
ing "the  writing  on  the  wall,"  which  indicates 
that  our  twentieth  century  system  of  com- 
mercialism is  not  a  permanently  established 
institution.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  being 
weighed  and  is  often  found  wanting. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  shabby  commercial- 
ism that  has  been  so  much  in  evidence,  during 
recent  years,  in  the  American  marine  trans- 
portation industry. 

Many  American  ship  operators  are  now  the 
recipients  of  exceedingly  liberal  mail  subsidies. 
An  illustration  of  this  liberality  was  presented 
in  the  House  when  Representative  Patman,  of 
Texas,  explained  that  under  the  terms  of  a 
certain  contract  the  government  would  pay 
a  steamship  company  $284,920  a  year  for 
ten  years,  the  total  amount  of  mail  carried 
during  the  fiscal  year  1929  having  amounted 
to  42  lb.  of  letters  and  1,262  lb.  of  package^. 
The  line  referred  to  was  one  contemplated 
from  Tacoma  to  Valparaiso,  and  if  the  same 
amount  of  mail  were  carried  by  the  Tacoma- 
Valparaiso  Line  that  was  carried  during  the 
fiscal  year  1929,  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered on  each  trip  by  the  steamship  company 
to  the  government  would  be  61c  for  letters  and 
$1.75  for  packages,  while  for  each  trip  the  com- 
pany would  receive  $16,700,  or  about  $7,000  for 
every  dollar's  worth  of  service  rendered.  Mr. 
Patman  added  that  the  steamship  Everett  had 
received  $14,915  for  transporting  a  few  pounds 
of  mail  from  Tacoma  to  Manila,  which  service 
was  worth  $7.10.     The  bill   under  discussion 


carried  $28,000,000  for  transportation  of  for- 
eign mails  by  water  and  aircraft  of  which  $5,- 
100,000  was  for  air  transportation.  In  other 
words,  $22,900,000  was  for  transportation  of 
foreign  mails  by  steamship,  of  which  he  esti- 
mated that  $16,000,000  represented  a  direct 
subsidy,  gift  or  bonus  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies from  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

But  even  though  this  subsidy  in  many  in- 
stances is  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  wage  cost 
of  operation,  shipowners  have  not  voluntarilv 
added  a  single  dollar  to  the  Seamen's  pay  en- 
velopes. To  the  contrary,  those  who  profess 
to  speak  for  the  subsidized  ships  now  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  a  downward  leveling 
of  wages.  One  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
colossal  nerve  back  of  such  a  proposal ! 


NATURE  IS  INCORRIGIBLE 


To  prove  his  contention  that  corn  sugar. 
not  industrial  alcohol,  constituted  the  dry  prob- 
lem of  the  moment,  United  States  Prohibition 
Commissioner  James  M.  Doran  reported : 

Of  3,864  stills  seized  in  northeastern  states  in  1929, 
3,430  were  manufacturing  the  best  grade  of  alcohol 
from  corn  sugar.  Some  plants  could  produce  2,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  day. 

Of  the  15.792  stills  seized  in  1929  in  the  whole 
United  States,  11,928  were  in  the  South. 

The  reformers  who  gave  us  the  "noble  ex- 
periment" have  an  awful  enemy  in  unrepent- 
ant nature.  Notwithstanding  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  laws  galore,  incorrigible 
nature,  with  felonious  intent,  goes  right  on 
producing  the  basic  substance  of  alcohol — 
grain  and  corn  and  grapes! 

If  the  "noble  experimenters"  could  only  reg- 
ulate nature,  how  happy  they  would  be ! 


Secretary  Olsen  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's 

Union  reports  that  due  to  fish  conservation 
only  five  boats  to  each  line  of  filling  machin- 
ery will  be  permitted  this  season  in  Bristol 
Bay.  As  a  result  about  550  fishermen  will  be 
deprived  of  employment  compared  to  last 
season. 


In  accordance  with  time-honored  custom, 
the  Forty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific  will  be  celebrated  at  the 
San  Francisco  headquarters  on  March  6,  at 
8  p.  m.  There  will  be  good  oratory,  excellent 
music  and  other  attractions. 
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FOOLING  THE   PASSENGERS 


L  recent  issue  of  Time,  the  weekly  news  mag- 
le,  contained  the  following  choice  item : 
ne  foggy  twilight  last  week,  New  York  radio  sta- 
s  suddenly  stopped  broadcasting  and  the  air  was 
d  with  SOS  calls.  While  radio  listeners  won- 
:d  what  the  silence  might  portend,  there  was  ad- 
istered  in  the  outer  reaches  of  New  York  Harbor 
t  might  be  called  perfect  disaster  treatment.  It 
an  when  passengers  on  the  British  steamship 
1  Victoria,  inching  along  in  the  soupy  mist  toward 
muda,  heard  the  bedlam  of  fog  warnings,  the 
:e,  hoarse  blasts  of  a  whistle  which  seemed  alto- 
ler  too  near.  Then  the  prow  of  the  Clyde  liner 
onquin,  outbound  for  Galveston,  loomed  out  of  the 
k  and  buried  itself  with  a  mountainous  thrust  in 
port  side  of  the  Fort  Victoria. 

inly  one  occurrence  threatened  to  mar  the  dis- 
ined  success  of  the  rescue  work  which  followed, 
evy  of  panicky  Chinamen  from  the  galleys  of  the 
'  Victoria  started  to  run  amuck  with  kitchen  knives. 
armed  officer  quelled  them;  the  well-regulated 
lg  of  lifeboats  with  women  and  children,  then 
I  continued.  Pilot  boats,  revenue  cutters  and 
:r  craft  stood  by  to  assist.  An  attempt  was  made 
ow  the  foundering  vessel  to  shore,  but  at  length 
bubbling  water  closed  over  it.  All  the  passengers 
the  entire  crew  had  been  rescued. 

"hat  reference  to  the  panicky  Chinese  has 
amiliar  ring.  When  there  is  a  fire  aboard 
p,  when  a  collision  has  taken  place,  and  at 
times  when  cool  heads  are  most  needed — 
n  the  Chinese  members  of  the  crew  usually 
i  amuck. 

Tiis  fact  is  well  known  among  shipping 
n.    It  ought  to  be  fairly  well  known  among 

traveling  public.  And  yet,  do  we  ever  hear 
<rotest  from  the  dear  traveling  public? 
Tie  men  and  women  who  pay  their  money 

first-class  travel  at  sea  seem  to  be  entirely 
:oncerned  about  the  efficiency  and  suffi- 
icy  of  the  crew.  Ship  operators  do  not  ad- 
tise  the  character  and  caliber  of  the  crews, 
ey  cover  that  always  painful  subject  with 
leavy  mantle  of  silence.  It  is  so  easy  to 
ide  any  reference  to  the  crew.  The  ticket 
;nt  can  with  perfect  safety  discuss  the 
my,  salubrious  ocean  climate,  the  calm, 
ooth  seas,  etc.,  etc.  And  if  for  some  myster- 
s  reason  a  prospective  passenger  should  in- 
re  about  the  crew  then  the  chances  are  that 

volatile  ticket  agent  may  clinch  the  sale  by 
louncing  that  the  ship  under  discussion  is 
well  manned  that  she  is  entitled  to  fly  the 
ited  States  Naval  Reserve  flag.  Of  course, 
:  passenger  does  not  know  that  this  flag  may 

used  by  ships  when  only  the  master  and 
y   per    cent    of   the    officers    belong   to   the 


Naval  Reserve.  The  entire  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel may  be  Chinese  because  the  Naval  Re- 
serve does  not  take  cognizance  of  anyone  in 
the  crew,  except  the  licensed  officers. 

Altogether,  the  manning  question  is  too  in- 
tricate for  the  average  passengers.  So  he  pays 
his  money  and  takes  his  chance !  And  the 
shipowner  continues  to  employ  his  cheap  and 
meek  and  docile   Chinese! 


ARE  HARD  TIMES  AHEAD? 


The  monthly  news  letter  of  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  frankly  confesses  that  the 
automobile  industry  over-estimated  the  mar- 
ket when  it  increased  the  production  of  cars 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1929  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1928  by  32  per  cent. 
It  overloaded  the  dealers,  accumulated  stocks, 
and  was  obliged  to  suddenly  cut  the  scale  of 
operations  with  effects  that  were  sharply  felt 
not  only  in  the  localities  where  automobile 
factories  were  located,  but  throughout  the  al- 
lied and  dependent  industries. 

This  candid  admission  leaves  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere even  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous 
gentlemen  who  insist  that  American  prosperity 
has  not  been  dented. 

Those  who  shout  "business  as  usual"  point 
to  the  ship-building  industry  which  has  more 
business  in  sight  than  in  any  other  year  since 
the  war,  there  being  at  present  time  106  ves- 
sels, representing  366,146  gross  tons  under 
construction  in  American  yards,  exclusive  of 
ship  construction  for  the  government.  The 
prosperous  condition  of  this  industry  is,  how- 
ever, almost  wholly  due  to  the  new  Jones- 
White  law  granting  Treasury  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
new  and  fast  ships,  together  with  nice  fat 
mail  contracts. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  prosperity  fig- 
ures! The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  sent  out  an  interesting  summary 
of  foreign  trade  in  1929  which  is  certainly  re- 
assuring as  to  our  ability  to  compete  in  open 
markets.  The  final  figures  upon  exports  and 
imports  are  not  ready,  but  apparently  will  not 
be  far  from  $5,300,000,000  for  the  former  and 
$4,450,000,000  for  the  latter,  giving  an  export 
balance   in   the   neighborhood   of  $850,000,000. 
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Moreover,  the  marked  feature  of  the  trade  is 
the  growth  of  manufactured  goods,  and  par- 
ticularly the  more  advanced  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  automobiles,  chemicals, 
wood,  etc.  Exportation  of  machinery  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  $600,000,000,  making  this 
item,  next  to  cotton,  the  largest  in  the  list.  Ma- 
chinery exports  were  about  20  per  cent  greater 
in  value  than  in  1928,  an  evidence  of  superior- 
ity in  methods  of  production  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Exports  of  automobiles,  at  $550,- 
000,000,  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and 
heavy  iron  steel  products  of  12  per  cent. 

Even  a  hard  boiled  pessimist  will  have  to 
concede  that  these  figures  are  of  a  character 
to  inspire  just  a  little  confidence  in  the  future. 


UNION  SEAMEN   COMMENDED 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  most 
intelligent,  skilled  and  reliable  workmen  are 
usually  members  of  trade  unions.  The  ship- 
ping industry  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  On 
numerous  occasions  union  seamen  have  shown 
their  courage  and  ability  as  seamen  under 
dangerous  and  trying  conditions.  Now  we 
can  cite  one  more  instance  in  which  our  mem- 
bers have  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  their 
calling.  The  passenger  steamer  Wisconsin, 
carrying  a  full  union  crew,  foundered  on  Lake 
Michigan  on  October  29,  1929.  The  official 
investigation  was  conducted  by  Captain  Fred 
J.  Meno,  Supervising  Inspector  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service.  His  report  contains  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  the  crew  of  that 
vessel:  "In  connection  with  this,  I  am  glad  to 
express  as  a  part  of  this  record,  the  opinion 
gained  by  personal  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  was  begun  at  Kenosha  within 
thirty  hours  after  the  rescue.  This  is,  that 
the  officers  and  crew  were  seamen  of  ability ; 
they  were  well  trained  and  went  through  this 
trying  ordeal  with  stern  calmness  and  in  an 
orderly  manner;  the  control  exercised  by  the 
officers  in  charge  and  the  obedience  and  ability 
of  the  crew  explains  why  the  lifeboats  were 
loaded  and  launched  so  successfully  ..." 

Further  on  in  this  report  Supervising  In- 
spector Meno  makes  this  statement:  "  .  .  . 
throughout  this  inquiry  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  of  one  failure  or  one  shirker  in  the 


face    of    the    danger    with    which    they    \|| 
confronted." 

The  following  members  of  the  Sailors'  UA 
of  the  Great  Lakes  comprised  the  deck  en 
of  the  Steamer  Wisconsin  at  the  time  she  w 
lost:  William  Strahan,  John  J.  Rodgers,  Geor 
Richardson,  Vincent  Mcl'hee,  Joseph  Rodge 
Fred  Treuber  and  Mike  Larsen. 


The  rider  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  to  ah 
ish  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  was  defeated 
the  House  of  Representative*  in  the  Comm 
tee  of  the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  47  to  25.  Tl 
does  not,  however,  end  that  struggle  in  tl 
Congress.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  T 
discussion  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  < 
cupied  about  an  hour  in  which  the  Sea  Ser« 
Bureau  was  shown  not  only  to  be  utterly  v( 
of  any  authorization  by  law,  but  its  main 
nance  was  shown  to  be  violating  a  crimii 
statute.  This  discussion  will,  therefore,  bq< 
importance  to  hold  the  rider  on  the  bill  wb 
the  Senate  discuss  the  subject.  Communis 
tions  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Senators  fronj 
seaports  where  there  is  a  Sea  Service  Bure* 
with  a  clear,  definite  statement  that  it  is  < 
stroying  the  personnel  and  again  driving 
American  away  from  the  sea  as  quickly  as- 
comes. 


The  La  Follette  Bill,  S.  306,  providing 
the  abolition  of  private  shipping  offic- 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  around  1 
Great  Lakes  and  the  campaign  for  and  agaij 
the  bill  is  now  on  in  earnest.  Resolutions 
support  of  S.  306  have  been  adopted  by  b< 
the  Detroit  and  Chicago  Federations  of  Lab 
Similar  resolutions  will  be  introduced  into'i 
central  bodies  and  State  Federations  at  B 
falo,   Cleveland  and  Milwaukee. 


The  public  that  sinks  to  sleep,  trusting 
constitutions  and  machinery,  politicians  a 
statesmen  for  the  safety  of  its  liberty,  ne' 
will  have  anv. — Garrison. 


In  my  early  days  I  constantly  made  the  fc 
ish  supposition  that  conclusive  proofs   wo- 
change  beliefs,  but  experience  dissipated 
faith   in   man's   rationality. — Herbert    Spent 


Times  change  and  we  change  with  th 
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WHERE  DO  WE  COME  FROM? 


Where  did  the  one  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans come  from? 

It  was  five  years  ago  that  Congress  in- 
structed the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  ascertain  the  national  origins,  by- 
birth  or  ancestry,  of  the  American  people.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  but  what- 
ever the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  resulting 
quota  readjustments,  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  American  people  presents  a  problem  of 
enough  interest  to  repay  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  historians  and  statisticians  who  as- 
sisted the  three  secretaries  in  exploring  our 
national  backgrounds.  The  subcommittee  of 
experts  has  carried  on  most  extensive  research 
and  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  all  available 
sources  of  information,  including  all  decennial 
censuses  of  population  and  annual  records  of 
immigration ;  foreign  emigration  statistics 
showing  emigration  by  countries  and  prov- 
inces; census  reports  of  foreign  countries  giv- 
ing their  population  at  different  periods  by 
political  divisions  and  linguistic  groups ;  and 
such  other  data  as  could  cast  some  light  upon 
our  population  growth  during  the  last  century. 
Local  records  and  histories  of  various  settle- 
ments were  consulted.  Rates  of  increase  of 
population  were  calculated  for  different  peri- 
ods and  the  most  reliable  statistical  methods 
were  applied  to  the  problem. 

Ultimately,  the  following  computations  were 
arrived  at:  The  total  white  population,  that  is, 
94,820,915  persons  as  enumerated  in  1920,  were 
divided  into  two  main  parts,  termed  by  the 
committee  the  original  native  or  colonial  stock 
and  the  immigrant  or  post-colonial  stock.  The 
first  part,  numbering  41,288,570  persons,  repre- 
sents all  those  whose  ancestors  were  here  in 
1790  when  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  taken.  The  "immigrant  stock"  numbers 
53,532,345  and  consists  of  immigrants  as  well 
as  the  children,  grandchildren  and  later  genera- 
tions of  immigrants  who  have  come  to  this 
country  since  1790.  As  to  the  original  native 
stock  the  chief  data  available  was  that  supplied 
by  the  census  of  1790.  But  as  this  gives  no 
information  on  the  national  origins  of  the  four 
million  Americans  enumerated  in  that  year, 
classification  could  be  based  only  on  the  analy- 
sis of  family  names  recorded  by  the  census, 


distinguishing  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch, 
French,  German  and  others.  Subsequently  the 
entire  original  native  stock  of  today  had  to  be 
allotted  to  various  national  groups  in  propor- 
tion to  the  names  contributed  by  various 
nations  to  the  American  population  of  1790. 
Thus  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  forty- 
one  million  "original"  Americans  77.2  per  cent 
are  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch  and  North  Irish 
descent,  4.4  per  cent  Irish  Free  State,  7:3  per 
cent  German,  3.3  per  cent  Dutch,  1.8  per  cent 
French,  1.4  per  cent  Belgian,  0.9  per  cent  Swiss 
and  3.7  per  cent  are  descended  from  all  other 
nationalities.  The  "immigrant  stock"  has  been 
distributed  among  the  various  national  groups 
upon  the  basis  of  immigration  records  and 
census  classifications  by  country  of  origin, 
adjustments  having  been  made  where  neces- 
sary for  post-war  changes  in  political  geog- 
raphy. 

According  to  the  final  report,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  various  nations  of  the  world  have  con- 
tributed to  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  proportions :  Great 
Britain  and  North  Ireland  41.4  per  cent,  Ger- 
many 16.3  per  cent,  Irish  Free  State  11.3, 
Poland  4.1,  Italy  3.7,  Sweden  2.1,  Netherlands 
2.0,  France  2.0,  Czechoslovakia  1.8,  Russia  1.7, 
Norway  1.5,  and  Switzerland  1.1  per  cent.  No 
other  quota  country  has  contributed  as  much 
as  one  per  cent  to  America's  population. 

In  their  first  report,  submitted  in  1927,  the 
scientists  of  the  State,  Commerce  and  Labor 
Departments  admitted  that  "any  racial  classi- 
fication based  mainly  upon  names  involves  a 
considerable  element  of  uncertainty,"  and  in 
the  covering  letter  to  the  President,  Secretaries 
Kellogg,  Hoover  and  Davis  made  it  clear  that 
in  their  opinion  "the  statistical  and  historical 
material  available  raised  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  whole  value  of  these  computations."  The 
experts  were  allowed  another  year  in  which  to 
check  their  figures,  and  new  investigations  and 
a  special  study  of  the  origin  and  occurrence  of 
family  names,  resulted  in  a  second  set  of  fig- 
ures, completed  in  1928.  After  one  more  year 
the  final  result  of  official  researches  was  em- 
bodied in  a  third  report,  that  of  1929,  and  sub- 
mitted with  the  opinion  that  all  available  data 
had  been  utilized  and  that  the  figures  were  as 
nearly  accurate  as  they  could  be  made. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  new  immigra- 
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tion  quotas  contend  that  there  are  no  data 
available  on  which  even  the  most  learned 
experts  could  accurately  determine  our  na- 
tional origins.  There  are,  they  point  out,  no 
trustworthy  statistics  of  immigration  for 
Colonial  days.  The  only  comprehensive  data 
are  those  supplied  by  the  census  of  1790.  But 
is  it,  they  ask,  a  reliable  source  of  information 
or  just  the  only  one?  Moreover,  for  almost  half 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  only 
basis  of  "racial  classification"  is  found  in  the 
names  of  their  ancestors  as  enumerated  in 
that  census,  and  a  family  name,  they  urge,  is 
hardly  a  safe  criterion  in  reaching  conclusions 
as  to  the  linguistic  and  national  backgrounds 
of  a  person.  Many  names  are  common  to  two 
or  more  countries ;  many  become  assimilated 
with  the  dominant  language. 

Immigrants  have  been  coming  to  America 
for  over  three  hundred  years,  the  opponents 
of  the  national  origins  plan  contend  further, 
while  we  have  statistics  only  for  a  little  more 
than  a  century  and  even  these  are  defective. 
Not  until  1820  were  any  official  records  of 
immigration  kept  and  the  national  origins  of 
descendants  of  immigrants  who  entered  this 
country  between  1790  and  1820  can  only  be 
estimated.  Not  until  1850  were  the  foreign 
born  listed  in  our  decennial  censuses  by  their 
countries  of  origin  and  only  since  1890  has  the 
native  born  population  been  classified  by 
country  of  birth  of  parents.  Not  even  the  cen- 
suses of  1910  and  1920  show  how  many  people 
there  were  in  the  United  States  in  those  years 
who  were  born  in  Jugoslavia,  Lithuania. 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland,  Poland,  or  any  other 
state  which  did  not  exist  before  the  war.  Im- 
migrants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
included  in  the  same  brackets  and  the  problem 
has  been  not  only  to  separate  them  but  also  to 
divide  our  Irish  element  between  the  Free 
State  and  North  Ireland.  What  are  the  nation- 
alities of  the  people  who  are  listed  in  our  sta- 
tistics as  of  Austrian,  Hungarian  or  Russian 
birth  or  descent?  Our  people  of  foreign  stock, 
it  is  contended,  were  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  a  pre-war  map  and  their  redistribution  to 
conform  with  the  present  boundaries  of  Europe 
involves  another  element  of  uncertainty.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  asked,  can  the  most  careful  estimates 
take  account  of  different  rates  of  fertility  in 
different    groups    at    different    times    or    the 


results  of  the  intermarriage  and  intermingling 
of  four,  five  or  half  a  dozen  nationalities? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
national  origins  plan,  while  admitting  that 
many  of  these  elements  of  theoretical  uncer- 
tainty exist  and  that  the  sources  of  information 
are  not  always  adequate,  contend  that  the 
margin  of  error  can  be  only  very  slight ;  that 
as  to  those  countries  whose  boundaries  have 
been  changed  by  the  war  the  national  origins 
computations  are  probably  more  accurate  than 
the  1890  basis ;  that  the  committee  figures  are 
practically  substantiated  by  the  historians  of 
our  racial  groups,  German  and  Irish;  and  that 
the  committee  listened  to  every  criticism  made 
and  tried  to  correct  its  figures  whenever  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  error. 

In  presenting  both  sides  of  the  controversy, 
no  lay  person  can  pass  judgment  on  the  value 
of  the  computations  which  have  been  made  or 
the  accuracy  of  the  resulting  figures.  In  many 
cases  the  criticisms  advanced  sound  plausible 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  often 
made  for  political  rather  than  scientific  rea- 
sons. While  the  task  of  disentangling  our 
national  origins  may  look  insuperable,  the 
results  are  vouched  for  by  a  committee  of  sci- 
entists, all  men  of  recognized  ability  and 
standing. 


LICENSED  OFFICERS'  CONVENTION 


A  labor  union  convention  in  which  each 
delegate's  name  was  prefixed  with  the  title  of 
"Captain"  was  held  in  Washington  recently. 
It  was  the  general  meeting  of  the  National 
(  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of 
America. 

Representatives  came  from  practically  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  United  States — men  who 
handle  ships  carrying  the  American  flag  on 
the  seven  seas,  the  Great  Lakes  and  navigable 
rivers. 

The  first  local  of  the  organization  was 
formed  in  1885  at  a  meeting  held  aboard  the 
Steamship  Thomas  S.  Brcnnan,  moored  at  the 
foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
During  the  following  two  years  fourteen  local 
unions  were  instituted  at  various  ports,  and 
in  1887  the  national  organization  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  meeting  held  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  1914  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  affili- 
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ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  organization  also  cooperates  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organi- 
zations in  legislative  matters. 

Agreements  are  maintained  with  railroads 
operating  passenger  and  freight  ships,  ferries, 
transports  and  other  steam  vessels. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  masters,  mates 
and  pilots  in  the  United  States  are  organized. 

Three  independent  organizations  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  convention  in  the  hope  that 
all  could  be  merged  into  one  body  as  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  needed  reforms  in  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

A  committee  was  finally  named  to  work  out 
the  details. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  regu- 
lations which  will  more  rigidly  safeguard 
navigation.  These  matters  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  proper  governmental  authorities.  The 
question  of  adequate  compensation  for  Panama 
Canal  pilots  was  also  brought  up.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  promised  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  these  undertakings. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 

President,  Captain  H.  F.  Strother,  San 
Francisco. 

Vice-presidents:  Captains  John  H.  Pruett, 
Kiddepoint,  Maine;  W.  T.  Daniels,  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  B.  T.  Hurst,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Samuel  G. 
Post,  Chicago;  E.  S.  Smith,  Cleveland. 

Apprentice  Vice-president,  Captain  Norman 
Deakin,  New  York. 

Trustees :  Captains  George  W.  McVay, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  George  B.  Downing,  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  Fred  C.  Boyer,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Captain  A.  V.  Devlin,  Jersey  City. 

Secretary,  Captain  J.  J.  Scully,  New  York. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  convention  in 
Washington  in  1932. 


AMERICAN  CAPITAL  ABROAD 


Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate 
chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that 
those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhab- 
itants of  the  field,  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number,  or  that,  after  all,  they  are 
other  than  the  little  shrivelled,  meager,  hop- 
ping, though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of 
the  hour. — Burke. 


An  example  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
American  capital  upon  social  legislation  in 
undeveloped  countries  may  be  witnessed  today 
in  Mexico.  The  Socialist  government  of  that 
country  has  framed  an  enlightened  labor  code, 
embodying  the  principles  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  providing  safeguards  of  the  most 
advanced  type  for  the  workers.  This  code  was 
adopted  by  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  September  26,  and  is  now  before  the  Con- 
vencion  de  Industrials  de  la  Republica.  The 
body  opposed  many  of  the  features  of  the  bill, 
such  as  the  closed  shop  and  provisions  in 
regard  to  night  work  and  overtime.  The  Mexi- 
can business  men  make  the  old-time  argument 
that  the  passage  of  any  such  legislation  will 
bring  about  economic  stagnation.  But  what  is 
more  important  from  the  American  standpoint 
is  the  fact  that  business  men  from  the  United 
States  are  working  to  defeat  the  labor  code.  A 
representative  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana  recently  presented  a  statement  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  oil  production 
had  fallen  off  drastically  since  1922,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  further  curtailment  if  the 
proposed  labor  code  were  adopted.  Likewise, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia report  that  American  banks  have  noti- 
fied them  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  no  more 
credit  will  be  forthcoming.  Even  Henry 
Ford's  manager  in  Mexico  City  states  that  he 
will  close  his  works  if  the  code  goes  through. 
In  Mexico,  the  fate  of  the  labor  bill  seems  to 
be  attracting  more  attention  that  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  It  is  a  situation  which 
should  also  be  closely  watched  in  the  United 
States.  Certain  American  business  interests 
have  long  opposed  labor  legislation  in  this 
country.  Are  they  to  transfer  their  opposition 
to  such  legislation  to  weaker  countries?  In 
insisting"  upon  maintaining  its  oil  legislation  in 
the  face  of  decreasing  production,  the  Mexican 
government  has  proved  its  devotion  to  far- 
sighted  principles.  We  hope  that  it  will  not 
allow  reactionary  American  forces  to  prevent 
the  realization  of  another  important  reform  — 
The  New  Republic. 


Good  deeds  remain,  all  things  else  perish. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(From  the  Columns  of  the  Seamen's  Journal 
March,  1905) 


An  Eastern  editor  says  that  there  will  rarely 
be  danger  on  excursion  boats  if  the  people 
only  "keep  their  heads."  If  some  genius  would 
only  give  us  an  infallible  prescription  which 
will  enable  people  to  keep  their  heads,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  all  this  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  a  manning  scale,  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, etc. 


The  members  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union 
and  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association.  The  respective  committees  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  best  possible  terms,  it  is 
likely  that  the  agreements  will  be  ratified  by 
the  membership  at  large.  Thus  peace  with 
honor  and  decent  conditions  will  be  assured 
for  the  season.  It  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 


The  hall  at  Headquarters  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  has  recently  received  a  great  acquisi- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  large  and  splendid  model 
of  the  steamer  Queen,  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company's  line.  The  model  is  the 
gift  of  Captain  E.  Alexander,  who  brought  the 
original  to  the  Coast,  and  who  is  therefore 
very  proud  of  her,  a  feeling  that  is  shared  by 
everyone  who  appreciates  beauty  in  marine 
architecture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Captain 
Alexander  has,  if  possible,  added  to  his  popu- 
larity among  the  seamen  on  the  Coast  by  his 
handsome  gift  to  the  Union.  The  Queen  now 
reigns  supreme  in  the  fleet  of  full-riggers  that 
graces  Headquarters,  to  be  cherished  as  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 


It  is  reported  that  certain  San  Francisco 
shipowners  have  expressed  a  desire  to  "equal- 
ize" the  wages  paid  to  seamen  in  a  certain  class 
of  vessels.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion to  any  process  of  equalization,  provided 
the  move  is  in  the  right  direction.  Any  attempt 
to  equalize  wages  toward  the  bottom  will  meet 
with  strenuous  opposition.  It  might  as  well  be 
distinctly  understood  by  all  parties  interested 
that    no    equalizing    which    has    a    downward 


tendency  will  be  tolerated  by  seamen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  scheme  which  will  gradually 
raise  the  wages  of  the  men  receiving  the  lower 
scale  toward  the  top  notch  scale  would  be  very 
acceptable  and  an  eminently  just  and  sensible 
plan  of  equalizing  wages. 


THE  "YELLOW  DOG"  CONTRACT 


"You  can't  domesticate  a  rattlesnake  by  re- 
moving his  fangs,  as  they  will  grow  again ; 
the  only  safe  way  is  to  shoot  him  in  the  head," 
said  Andrew  Furuseth,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union,  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  "constructive  criticism"  of  a  "yellow  dog'' 
contract  study  by  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 

"The  rattlesnake  can  not  be  reconstructed 
so  as  to  be  domesticated  and  useful,  nor  can 
the  anti-union  employment  contract  be  recon- 
structed so  as  to  become  useful  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  humanity  toward  a  higher  condition," 
said  Mr.  Furuseth. 

"The  'yellow  dog'  contract  is  neither  Ameri- 
can nor  new,"  said  the  trade  unionist.  "When 
feudal  magnates  controlled  the  land  in  the 
fourteenth  century  they  found  the  soil  useless 
unless  they  could  compel  men  to  stay  on  it 
and  work  under  conditions  determined  by  the 
magnates.  The  then  governing  powers  granted 
this  power  and  feudal  serfdom  was  the  result. 
It  was  resisted  by  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  at 
last  turned  vagrant.  Vagrancy  was  met  by 
laws  under  which  the  vagrant  could  be  hung. 

"As  the  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  tie 
workers  to  the  soil  under  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  owner,  so  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
anti-union  employment  contract  to  tie  workers 
to  the  factory,  the  mine  and  the  means  of 
transportation. 

"The  'yellow  dog'  contract  is  fundamentally 
un-American,  un-Christian,  tending  to  the  in- 
troduction of  individual  and  group  slavery. 

"These  contracts  can  not  be  enforced  by  the 
law  courts.  It  is  seriously  questioned  whether 
a  single  one  of  them  could  stand  the  test  that 
a  fair  judge  sitting  in  law  would  necessarily 
apply.  And  so  the  enforcement  of  these  con- 
tracts is  thrown  into  the  equity  courts  where 
the  judge  acts  according  to  his  conscience — ■ 
like  the  Roman  Tribune,  the  Roman  Emperor 
and  the  Absolute  Monarch — with  the  right  to 
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set     aside     all     law — common,     statute     and 
constitutional. 

"By  using  men's  necessities  and  the  neces- 
sities of  their  families,  men  are  forced  to  enter 
into  contracts  non-enforceable  at  law  but  en- 
forceable in  equity.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
thus  to  deprive  the  worker  of  his  rights  as 
an  American  citizen.  If  this  shall  succeed,  all 
the  glories  of  America  will  necessarily  pass 
away." 


A  STRANGE  MIGRATION 


"JUSTICE"  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(By  Norman  Thomas) 

In  Marion,  North  Carolina,  during  a  long 
and  bitter  strike,  provoked  by  an  intolerable 
speed-up  system  in  unsanitary  mills  where 
workers  toiled  for  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
around  $12  a  week,  there  was  a  little  violent 
talk  and  less  violent  action  by  the  workers. 
Some  goods  were  forcibly  put  back  in  a  com- 
pany house  to  which  years  of  toil  had  given 
the  worker  no  vested  right  in  law  and  from 
which  he  was  being  dispossessed.  The  grossly 
inefficient  comic  opera  sheriff  whose  ineffici- 
ency later  resulted  in  tragedy  was  threatened 
with  sticks.  Some  stones  were  thrown.  No 
one  was  killed,  no  one  was  even  seriously  hurt 
at  any  time.  Yet  these  things  constituted  riot- 
ing and  have  sent  workers  to  the  infamous 
chain  gang.  But  when  six  men  were  killed 
and  twenty-four  wounded,  all  shot  in  the  back 
by  deputy  sheriffs,  some  of  them  men  of  bad 
reputation,  the  deputies  were  acquitted.  They 
and  one  or  two  friends  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  testified  that  there  had  been  some 
talk  by  strikers  and  their  friends  of  shooting 
it  out.  For  this  they  go  scot  free.  And  the 
employer  in  the  defense  of  whose  legal  rights 
the  blood  of  the  workers  was  spilled,  the  em- 
ployer who  boasted  that  he  had  fooled  the 
workers,  the  employer  who  told  a  newspaper 
man,  "the  sheriff  and  his  men  are  damn  good 
shots"- — he  will  continue  to  eat  his  three  meals 
a  day  in  peace  and  prosperity.  His  church  has 
never  suspended  or  even  examined  him.  It 
was  only  the  workers  whose  church  threw 
them  out.  Such  is  justice  in  state  and  church 
during  the  industrial  struggle! 


A  considerable  emigration  movement  to 
overseas  countries  has  for  some  time  been 
noticeable  among  the  German  settlers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  most  of  whom  were  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

These  colonies  for  the  most  part  date  from 
the  time  of  Catherine  II,  who,  as  Princess  of 
Anhalt,  granted  lands  to  her  compatriots,  giv- 
ing them  certain  privileges,  among  which  were 
those  of  retaining  their  religion  and  their  lan- 
guage. In  the  150  years  that  have  elapsed 
they  have  multiplied,  and  their  number  is  now 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 

Since  1923  some  18,000  of  them,  belonging 
to  the  Mennonite  sect,  have  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada and  Brazil.  A  further  group  of  about 
20,000  men,  women  and  children  recently  left 
the  Volga  colonies,  and  has  been  camping  for 
some  weeks  in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  await- 
ing permission  to  leave  Russia.  The  Soviet 
Government  is,  in  principle,  willing  to  grant 
this  permission  in  return  for  a  payment  of  200 
rubles  for  each  passport.  Of  this  group 
about  2000,  all  Mennonites,  have  already 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  are  provisionally  ac- 
commodated in  Germany  and  Latvia. 

According  to  the  German  press,  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  emigration  are 
religious  persecution  and  the  measures  for  the 
socialization  of  agriculture  applied  by  the  So- 
viet Government. 

The  destination  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  settlers  is  Canada ;  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, however,  recently  decided  that  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  national  labor  market  it 
could  not  admit  so  large  a  contingent  of  immi- 
grants, at  any  rate  during  the  winter  months. 
but  that  it  would  reconsider  the  question  next 
spring. 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  these  emigrants 
is  precarious  in  the  extreme,  and  German  pub- 
lic opinion  is  following  with  great  sympathy 
all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  up  to  the  present,  has  allotted 
6.000,000  marks  as  initial  expenditure  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  emigrants. 


Most  of  us  forget  the  lucky  breaks  and  re- 
member only  the  bad  ones. 


Deep  rivers  move  with  silent  majesty,  shal- 
low brooks  are  noisy. 
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WHEN  IS  A  CONTRACT  VALID? 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  frequently 
lectures  workers  on  the  sacredness  of  contract 
when  necessity  compels  them  to  sign  a  "yellow 
dog"  contract — whereby  they  agree  not  to 
affiliate  with  a  labor  union.  The  same  court 
seems  to  think,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
sacred  about  a  contract  that  bars  a  public 
utility  from  raising  rates. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Los  Angeles  Street 
Car  company  can  raise  rates  to  7  cents  over 
the  city's  protest.  The  franchise  calls  for  a 
5-cent  fare. 

Associate  Justices  Brandeis  and  Holmes,  as 
usual,  presented  their  clear-cut  minority  opin- 
ions. They  stood  for  contract  observance, 
which  the  majority  opinion  held  was  abrogated 
when  the  legislature  gave  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases  to  the  California  Railroad  Commission. 

The  majority  held  that  neither  the  State 
statutes  nor  the  city  charter  gave  the  city  the 
right  to  contract  for  a  fixed  fare,  but  Justices 
Brandeis  and  Holmes  intimated  that  this  was 
a  straw  man  erected  by  their  colleagues,  as 
the  lower  court  did  not  pass  on  this  question, 
and  that  the  case  should  be  referred  back. 


ALASKA  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  reported 
net  profits  of  $13.03  per  share  in  1929,  repre- 
senting practically  no  gain  from  the  previous 
year  and  declines  from  1926  and  1927.  Earn- 
ings in  1928  were  $13.07  per  share,  in  1927, 
$14.35  per  share,  and  in  1926,  $22.23  per  share. 

These  profits,  however,  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  dividend  requirements  of  $10 
per  annum,  including  a  $2  extra. 

As  a  result  of  the  satisfactory  earnings,  the 
surplus  was  again  increased  during  1929  and 
now  totals  $2,316,834,  compared  with  $1,726,- 
691  in  1928. 

Earnings  in  1929  amounted  to  $749,146,  com- 
pared with  $726,404  in  1928,  $1,189,574  in  1927 
and  $1,579,880  in  1926.  Of  the  earnings,  $507,- 
500  came  from  the  insurance  fund,  while  the 
remaining  $241,646  was  from  the  cannery  oper- 
ations. The  latter  have  not  been  sufficient  for 
the  past  two  years  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  alone,  but  combined  with  the 


insurance  fund,  they  have  exceeded  require- 
ments by  a  substantial  amount. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  was  in- 
corporated in  February,  1893,  under  the  laws 
of  California  for  the  purpose  of  canning  salmon 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  operates  thirteen  can- 
neries in  Alaska  and  one  at  Puget  Sound.  It 
also  owns  a  hatchery  in  Alaska  and  maintains 
numerous  fishing  and  salting  stations  and  a 
fleet  of  steamers  and  vessels. 

The  company  is  controlled  by  California 
Packing  Corporation,  who  obtained  their  domi- 
nating position  at  the  time  of  organization 
in  1916. 

The  pack  in  1929  totaled  615,156  cases,  this 
consisted  of  412,615  cases  of  red  salmon,  130,- 
647  cases  of  pink  salmon,  42,991  cases  of  chum, 
13,963  cases  of  sockeye,  10,010  cases  of  king 
and  4,930  cases  of  coho  salmon. 

The  greatest  pack  was  established  in  1922 
with  an  output  of  940,507  cases,  when  sixteen 
canneries  were  in  operation.  The  1927  pack 
amounted  to  534.^81  cases  and  in  1928,  641.143 
cases  were  produced. 

While  the  pack  was  slightly  smaller,  prices 
received  were  higher,  equalizing  the  deficiency 
and  making  profits  run  at  corresponding  levels 
during  the  year. 

The  present  book  value  of  plants,  terminals 
and  real  estate  amounts  to  $5,340,767,  to  which 
has  been  added  $420,930  for  replacements,  re- 
pairs and  betterments. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  purchased 
the  Steamer  Dclarof  and  sold  the  barks  Star  of 
Greenland  and  Star  of  Iceland  and  the  launch 
Puffin.  The  book  value  of  the  fleet  is  shown 
at  $1,853,253.  The  vessels  have  been  depreci- 
ated $155,526,  and  improvements  and  repairs 
totaling  $610,561  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  fishing  properties,  the  company 
owns  ninety  acres  of  land  on  the  Alameda 
water  front,  and  2,188  acres  in  Yolo  County 
near  Sacramento. 


NOBLE  EXPERIMENTERS! 


Ten  of  thirty-nine  Coast  Guardsmen  under 
charges  of  intoxication  and  stealing  liquor 
from  a  seized  cargo,  pleaded  guilty  January  6 
at  a  general  court-martial  in  New  London. 
Connecticut. 
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AN  UNHAPPY  MANDATE  "IT  CAN  BE  DONE" 


When  the  Germans  were  relieved  of  all  their 
colonial  possessions  the  promise  was  made  that 
thereafter,  under  the  mandate  system,  the  rule 
of  kindness  toward  natives  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  German  ruthlessness. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Australian  Worker 
contains  this  terrible  indictment  of  the  "kind- 
ness" rule  in  Samoa : 

Nine  persons  were  killed — eight  Samoans  and  one 
policeman — as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  clash 
between  the  police  and  members  of  the  Mau  (Samoan 
Native)  Association  at  Apia,  Samoa,  on  December  28. 
Several  police  were  slightly  wounded,  while  about 
thirty  Samoans  were  wounded,  many  of  them  seri- 
ously. The  police  were  armed  with  batons  and  re- 
volvers, while  the  Samoans  carried  walking  canes  and 
sticks. 

Among  those  killed  was  High  Chief  Tamesese,  a 
member  of  one  of  Samoa's  princely  houses,  who  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  entire  Samoan  race.  High 
Chief  Tuimalealifano,  another  Samoan  prince,  was 
wounded.  The  death  of  High  Chief  Tamesese  will 
cause  widespread  bitterness  between  the  Samoan 
people  and  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  Ad- 
ministration at  Apia  committed  a  serious  blunder  in 
ordering  the  police  to  interfere  with  the  procession 
of  the  Mau  supporters.  The  procession  was  of  a 
peaceful  character,  and  the  trouble  started  when  the 
police  attempted  to  arrest  a  native  for  not  having 
paid  the  native  tax. 

For  years  there  has  been  grave  discontent  in  Samoa, 
following  the  attempt  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  institute  a  despotic  dictatorship  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  natives  have  been  harassed  at  every  turn, 
and  their  every  plea  for  justice  and  fair  play  has  been 
answered  with  bayonet  and  machine  gun  rule.  The 
New  Zealand  Government  appears  to  be  quite  inca- 
pable of  carrying  out  the  mandate  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Commenting  on  the  tragic  shooting  of  the  Samoans, 
Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  a  member  of  the  N.  S.  W. 
Legislative  Council,  stated  last  week  that  the  harsh 
administration  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  was 
entirely  to  blame  for  all  the  trouble  and  ill-feeling  in 
Samoa.  The  killing  of  High  Chief  Tamesese  was 
particularly  unfortunate.  Tamesese  was  a  handsome, 
highly  educated  and  admirable  citizen.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  last  Samoan  king,  and  extremely 
tolerant  and  loving. 

The  natives  in  American  Samoa,  right  alongside  the 
country  administered  by  New  Zealand,  were  enjoying 
perfect  peace  and  contentment  under  their  American 
administrators,  and  unless  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment handed  back  its  mandate,  the  population  of 
Western  Samoa,  both  white  and  native,  would  ask 
America  to  annex  the  territory.  A  petition  was  already 
being  prepared  to  effect  this  end. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  leader  of  the  New  Zealand 
Labor  Party,  last  week  received  a  radio  message  from 
Samoa  asserting  that  the  official  reports  of  the  riots 
sent  out  from  Samoa  were  incorrect.  It  was  further 
stated  that  grave  charges  were  pending,  and  that  the 
Administrator  (Colonel  Allen)  was  withholding  from 
transmission  messages  containing  a  true  account  of 
what  happened.  Mr.  Holland  has  urged  the  New  Zea- 
land Prime  Minister  (Sir  Joseph  Ward)  to  lift  the 
censorship  in  order  that  full  information  from  all 
sources  should  be  available  to  the  public. 


New  York  garment  workers  have  delivered 
another  smashing  blow  at  the  sweatshop. 

Last  summer  they  launched  a  successful 
strike  in  the  cloak  industry  against  this  evil. 
They  have  just  ended  a  similar  movement  in 
the  dress  trade  and  are  now  shaping  their  lines 
for  a  final  drive  in  the  children's  dress  industry, 
the  last  barricade  for  the  sweatshop  in  the 
needle  trades. 

The  garment  workers'  two  victories  also  pro- 
vide for  the  union  shop,  the  40-hour  week  and 
joint  commissions  and  impartial  chairmen  to 
adjust  disputes. 

This  union  has  brought  bright  days  since 
twenty  years  ago  when  shirtwaist  and  dress- 
makers revolted  against  shameful  work  condi- 
tions. That  victory  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union. 

These  workers,  in  1909,  spoke  different  lan- 
guages. Many  of  them  were  recently  arrived 
immigrants  and  were  without  union  experi- 
ence. The  end  of  their  strike  marked  a  turn 
in  their  lives,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
waged  an  unceasing  struggle  against  reaction- 
ary employers  and  professed  revolutionists. 

The  union,  by  its  genius  and  solidarity,  has 
at  last  convinced  employers  that  workers  can 
aid  in  rescuing  an  industry  from  chaotic  con- 
ditions and  that  they  must  be  considered  a 
factor  in  production. 

Old  standards  and  outlooks  in  the  cloak  and 
dress  industry  are  discarded.  Exploitation, 
fining  systems  and  sweatshop  methods  are  re- 
placed by  reason  and  decency. 

Organized  garment  workers  can  thank  them- 
selves for  this  change.  But  for  their  union 
they  would  still  be  the  victims  of  exploiters, 
police  thuggery  and  judicial  tyranny  that  has 
often  attempted  to  outlaw  their  collective  acts. 

Their  success  is  an  inspiration  to  every  wage 
earner  who  is  prone  to  be  discouraged  at  forces 
arrayed  against  them. 

The  garment  workers  prove  "it  can  be  done." 


A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine. 


Ford  Motor  Company  freight  ships  in  the 
Great  Lakes  fleet  during  the  past  year  car- 
ried 3,117,495  tons,  a  new  high  record.  This 
is  an  increase  of  approximately  500,000  tons 
over  1928  and  about  1,000,000  tons  over  1927. 
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TREE-CLIMBING  FISHES 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


There  are  people,  born  and  raised  in  San 
Francisco,  who  have  never  been  inside  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  and  don't  know  how  Uncle  Sam 
manufactures  his  $20  gold  pieces.  There  are 
likewise  natives  of  Los  Angeles  who  never 
heard  of  the  La  Brea  Asphaltum  Pits,  located 
in  the  heart  of  that  city,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary treasures  these  pits  have  yielded  of 
prehistoric  imperial  elephants,  tigers,  horses, 
etc.,  and  which  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum.  It  therefore  did  not  surprise 
the  lone  wanderer,  when  arriving  at  Singapore, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Caucasians,  domi- 
ciled there,  ridiculed  the  very  existence  of  a 
tree-climbing  fish. 

That  queer  creature  is  a  kind  of  perch,  with 
elevated  eyes  close  together.  It  is  called 
Oblong  by  the  Chinese,  and  named  by  the 
Malays  "Belatcho,"  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
advanced  one  step  in  evolution  above  the  fish. 
It  climbs  out  of  the  mud  at  low  water,  then 
inflates  two  balloon-like  sacks  on  the  sides  of 
its  head,  which  give  it  buoyancy,  and  enable 
it  to  skip  along  the  surface  of  the  mud  with 
lightning  rapidity.  It  has  a  membrane  on  its 
breast,  shaped  like  a  soup  plate,  which  acts 
like  a  sucker  plate,  and  enables  it  to  take  a 
firm  hold  in  climbing  a  tree,  while  its  forefins 
are  used  like  hands  to  aid  in  climbing  and 
in  rapid  forward  movements.  When  blown  up 
it  cannot  dive  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
until  the  air  is  first  expelled  and  the  balloons 
collapse  again.  It  feeds  mainly  on  the  insects 
that  are  found  on  the  mangoroot  trees  and  on 
the  young  leaves  of  that  tree.  They  attain  a 
length  up  to  eight  inches,  and  are  considered 
a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese.  As  they  are  very 
alert,  it  takes  a  Malay  to  catch  them. 

The  Lone  Traveller,  therefore,  in  company 
with  Mr.  P.,  a  British  rubber  planter,  engaged 
the   services   of   a   Malay   boatman,   and   pro- 


Editor's  Note:  The  Flying  Fox  was  presented  by 
Mr.  P'uhrman  to  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Though  this 
museum  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago,  it 
did  not  possess  a  single  specimen  of  the  Flying  Fox, 
and   the  gift  is  therefore  most  highly  prized. 

The  Tree-Climbing  Fishes  were  presented  to  Stan- 
ford University  at  Palo  Alto,  where  they  are  likewise 
the  only  specimens  of  these  queer  creatures  in  the 
great  fish  collection  of  the  Stanford  Museum. 


ceetled  up  the  Serangeon  River,  near  Katong, 
a  suburb  of  Singapore.  The  very  first  mango- 
root  tree,  at  the  edge  of  the  river  at  low  water, 
yielded  good  results.  The  Malay,  slowly  climb- 
ing the  tree,  captured  four  excellent  speci- 
mens in  the  higher  branches,  and  each  belong- 
ing to  a  different  species.  They  were  then  im- 
prisoned in  a  tin  can  with  a  handful  of  mud 
thrown  in,  and  the  next  morning  some  pictures 
were  taken  of  the  largest  one  on  the  tennis 
court  of  the  Traveller's  residence.  The 
creature  was  placed  upon  a  cocoanut,  to  which 
it  held  on  by  its  sucker  plate,  and  which  rested 
on  a  block  of  wood  some  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  But  after  several  pictures  were  taken, 
it  jumped  off  and  skipped  or  ran  over  the  grass 
so  rapidly  that  it  required  the  united  efforts 
of  three  persons  to  catch  it  again. 

The  Traveller  then  took  his  captives  to  the 
Rattle's  Museum  at  Singapore  to  have  them 
properly  classified.  The  Curators  of  the 
Museum,  Messrs.  Chason  and  Smedley,  kindly 
assisted  in  the  preservation  of  the  captives, 
which  was  accomplished  by  a  slow  process  of 
intoxication,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol,  and  which 
marked  the  finis  of  their  earthly  careers. 

Only  the  names  of  three  of  them  could  be 
ascertained,  namely:  Periophthalmus  Koel- 
reuteri,  Periophthalmus  Schlosseri,  and  Peri- 
ophthalmus Phya. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  of  the 
Museum,  that  the  fourth  specimen  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  fishes,  for  classification. 

The  Lone  Traveller  greatly  appreciated  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  curators  of  the  Raffle's 
Museum,  who  likewise  gave  him  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Flying  Fox  (Pteropus  Vampyrus 
Malaccensis),  a  native  of  this  strange  country, 
which,  when  properly  mounted,  will  measure 
from  four  to  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

No  wonder  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  called  the  topsy-turvy 
land. 


The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet 
and  Dr.  Merryman. 


Politeness  of  the   mind  is  to  have  delicate 
thoughts. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 

Shipowner  Liable  for  Assault. — A  shipowner 
is  liable  in  damages  to  a  seaman  for  a  willful 
assault  by  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  ship's  business,  under  a  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  the  case  of  Cain  vs.  Alpha  S.  S. 
Corp.,  35  F.  (2d)  717. 

The  plaintiff,  a  fireman,  brought  the  action 
to  recover  damages  for  an  assault  by  the  sec- 
ond engineer,  which  occurred  in  a  Venezuelan 
port  on  board  an  American  vessel.  It  was  held 
that  the  question  whether  the  assault  was  com- 
mitted in  an  effort  to  maintain  discipline,  or 
whether  the  affair  was  merely  a  private  brawl, 
was  properly  submitted  to  the  jury. 

On  the  main  question,  the  liability  of  the 
shipowner,  the  court,  after  reviewing  the 
authorities,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
owner  was  liable,  stating: 

"While  we  recognize  that  the  question  is 
not  free  from  doubt,  we  hold  that  the  ship- 
owner is  liable  for  the  willful  assault  of  a 
subordinate  officer  acting  as  such  in  the  ship's 
business." 

Assumption  of  Risk. — There  is  such  an  obli- 
gation upon  a  seaman  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  superiors  that  he  cannot  have  the  freedom 
of  action  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  doctrine 
of  assumption  of  risk  as  applied  to  workmen 
on  land.  It  was  held,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
Masjulis  vs.  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  31  F.  (2d)  284, 
that  a  seaman  does  not  assume  the  risk  of 
using  a  rope  under  orders,  notwithstanding 
his  objection  to  its  sufficiency,  rather  than  as- 
sume the  risk  of  disobedience. 

Bonus  for  Staying  with  Unseaworthy  Ship. 

— The  Steamship  Jacob  Luckenbach  signed  up  a 
full  crew  at  San  Francisco  for  a  voyage  to  New 
Orleans  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  back.  The 
ship  stranded  near  Costa  Rica  and  was  kept  afloat 
with  great  difficulty.  She  managed  to  proceed 
to  Balboa  where  other  temporary  emergency  re- 
pairs were  made. 

The  agent  of  the  steamship  and  a  committee  of 
the  crew  then  conferred  together,  after  which  it 
was  agreed  in  writing  that  the  company  would 
pay  each  member  of  the  crew  a  bonus  of  $100 
if    they   would    sail   to    New    Orleans,   at    which 


port  they  would  be  discharged  and  paid.  This 
the  crew  accepted  and  the  vessel  was  brought  to 
New  Orleans  by  means  of  the  constant  operation 
of  the  compressed  air  machinery. 

The  men  demanded  their  wages,  their  bonus 
and  transportation  or  money  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  owners  tendered  them  their  wages, 
but  refused  to  pay  the  bonus  and  the  transporta- 
tion back  to  the  port,  where  it  was  originally 
agreed  to  discharge  the  crew. 

The  seamen  then  entered  suit  against  the  own- 
ers of  the  Luckenbach  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Louisiana.  They  claimed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  their  bonus,  which  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  owners  as  an  inducement  to  abide 
by  the  obviously  dangerous  ship;  that  since  this 
bonus  was  refused  them  they  were  entitled  to  the 
statutory  penalty  for  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  bonus,  for  such  time  as  the  court  would  con- 
sider equitable  under  the  circumstances;  that, 
furthermore,  they  were  entitled  to  a  remission  of 
any  fines  and  penalties  which  were  assessed 
against  them,  and  which  were  orally  agreed  upon 
between  the  owners  and  the  crew ;  and,  fourthly, 
they  were  entitled  to  transportation  or  money  to 
carry  them  back  to  San  Francisco. 

The  shipowners  insisted  that  the  bonus  was  ob- 
tained under  duress,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  valid. 

The  court  sustained  the  seamen  in  the  demand 
for  the  bonus,  holding  that  the  ship  was  obvi- 
ously unsafe  and  that  the  seamen  were  warranted 
in  refusing  to  return;  that  therefore  the  induce- 
ment which  came  from  the  company  in  the  form 
of  a  bonus  was  valid.  The  court  held,  however, 
that  the  statutory  penalty  for  delay  in  pay  re- 
ferred only  to  wages  and  could  not  apply  to  the 
bonus  in  question ;  that  since  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  any  remission  of  fines  and  penalties  as- 
sessed against  the  crew  in  the  supplemental 
agreement  promising  the  additional  bonus,  no 
parol  evidence  could  be  introduced  to  change  the 
terms  of  such  agreement ;  and  as  to  the  question 
whether  the  seamen  were  entitled  to  transporta- 
tion to  San  Francisco,  under  the  provision  of  law, 
the  court  held,  this  did  not  apply  in  this  case, 
because  New  Orleans  was  not  a  foreign  port,  and 
that  the  statute  applied  only  when  seamen  were 
thus  discharged  at  a  foreign  port. 


A  good  reputation  is  a  fair  estate. 
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THE  NEW  CHIEF  JUSTICE  BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mr.  Hughes  goes  in  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Supreme  Court  was 
given  such  a  raking  over  the  coals  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  it  has  not  had  in  many  a  long  day. 
The  conservatives,  of  course,  were  much  horri- 
fied by  the  Senate  criticism  of  the  court  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  Mr.  Hughes'  appointment 
and  protested  mightily.  They  always  decry  any 
criticism  of  the  court  and  seek  to  make  it  a 
sacrosanct  institution,  whose  mandates  should 
be  received  with  unquestioning  approval. 

The  view  that  would  place  the  Supreme 
Court  above  criticism  deserves  to  be  given  the 
big  laugh  whenever  expressed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  is  just  as  much 
subject  to  criticism  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
government.  The  court  itself  would  hardly 
dispute  this. 

The  Senate  discussion  of  Supreme  Court 
merits  and  demerits  wras  salutary,  especially 
as  revealing  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  court 
is  too  much  prone  to  place  property  rights 
ahead  of  human  rights.  This  is  a  feeling  that 
the  court  and  its  conservative  defenders  must 
take  into  account.  It  is  a  feeling  that  is  bound 
to  grow,  unless  the  court  displays  a  more 
liberal  trend  than  it  has  in  recent  years. 


VERY    WELL    EDUCATED 


The  officers  and  passengers  aboard  a  certain 
passenger  vessel  were  compelled  to  answrer 
endless  queries  of  the  fair  young  passenger. 
Being  young,  when  conversation  lagged,  she 
invariably  plied  every  new  acquaintance  with 
the  query:  "And  what  college  did  you  grad- 
uate from?" 

Finally  the  Chief  Engineer  was  asked  this 
question.  He  smiled  mischievously,  then  re- 
plied :  "My  dear  young  lady,  I  graduated 
from  the  stokehole  university  of  marine  en- 
gineering." 

"How  lovely !"    said  the  fair  one. 


Disarmament  Parley. — A  conference  between 
civilized  peoples  seeking  to  reduce  the  size  of 
weapons  used  for  killing  each  other. 


The  best  work  never  was  nor  ever  will  be 
done  for  money  at  all. — John  Ruskin. 


HOURS  OF  WORK  ON  BOARD  SHIP.  By  the 
International  Labor  Office  (League  of  Nations). 
Publishers:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  London, 
England.   Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  complement  to  a  previous  publi- 
cation along  similar  lines.  The  present  volume 
contains  information  as  to  the  legislation  and 
collective  agreements  in  force  in  the  principal 
maritime  nations  which  replied  to  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  office  and  for  which  the  office 
may  consequently  be  said  to  have  authentic 
material.  As  regards  the  other  countries,  the 
information  collected  has  been  considerably 
condensed  or  entirely  omitted.  Nearly  all  the 
texts  which  have  been  included  in  this  volume 
have  been  abbreviated,  i.  e.,  restricted  specially 
to  information  referring  directly  or  indirectly 
to  hours  of  work  on  board  ship. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume,  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  international  discussion  and  regu- 
lation of  the  question  of  hours  of  work  on 
board,  was  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  office  in 
selecting  the  classes  of  navigation  and  the 
provisions  which  are  of  international  import- 
ance. There  arc  naturally  very  numerous  pro- 
visions which  have  or  may  have  an  indirect 
influence  on  hours  of  work.  As  a  general  rule, 
and  subject  to  exceptions  for  special  condi- 
tions in  certain  countries,  the  provisions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  included  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  minimum  strength  of  crew-,  the 
distribution  of  day  work  into  watches,  the 
minimum  number  of  men  in  each  watch,  the 
number  of  furnaces  to  be  stoked  by  one  man 
or  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  handled  by  him. 
night  work,  rest  periods,  pauses,  weekly  rest, 
etc.  Provisions  concerning  overtime  have  been 
included,  though  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
impossible  to  go  into  details.  The  more  im- 
portant provisions  which  refer  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  observance  of  the  regulations  and 
the  penalties  for  infraction  have  also  been  re- 
produced. 

Provisions  which,  while  not  actually  affect- 
ing hours  of  work  on  board,  yet  deal  with 
associated  matters,  such  as,  for  example. 
annual  leave,  have  unfortunately  been  omitted. 

In  each  country  where  collective  agreements 
exist  between  shipowners  and  seamen  such 
agreements  are  printed  in  full,  in  addition  to 
the   law   on   the   subject.     In   countries   where 
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there  are  no  collective  agreements  but  where 
working  hours  are  regulated  by  law  only,  the 
pertinent  sections  of  such  law  are  given  in 
full. 

Collective  agreements  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Iceland, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


THE  LABOR  BANKING  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  the  Industrial  Relation 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  results  of  a  lengthy  study  on  labor 
banking  are  published  in  this  volume.  In  a 
chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  movement  it  is 
shown  that  labor  banking  as  it  exists  on  this 
continent  is  the  product  of  American  condi- 
tions, and  owes  little  to  European  precedents. 
It  is  described  as  labor's  answer  to  the  policy 
of  the  regular  banking  institutions  in  support- 
ing the  "open  shop"  campaign  of  recent  years. 
In  contrast  with  the  people's  cooperative  banks 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the  American  labor 
banks  are  stated  to  be  almost  entirely  capital- 
istic, investments  in  stock  being  "primarily 
for  dividend  returns  and  not  for  eligibility  for 
borrowing  privileges  at  unusually  low  rates. 
The  plan  for  cooperative  dividends  to  saving 
depositors,  which  has  appeared  on  paper  in 
many  labor  banks,  and  in  practice  in  three,  is 
but  incidental  to  the  underlying  capitalistic 
form  of  ownership,  control  and  charges  for 
service."  The  American  labor  banks  also  dif- 
fer from  the  banking  department  of  the  Coop- 
erative Wholesale  Society  of  Great  Britain  in 
their  purpose,  the  latter  serving  organized 
and  unorganized  workers  as  individual  con- 
sumers through  affiliated  retail  cooperatives. 
Labor  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  movement  towards 
"labor  capitalism,"  and  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  parallel  movement  towards  employee  stock 
ownership. 

Only  those  banks  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  trade  unions  or  trade  union 
members  are  considered  in  the  study.  The  first 
bank  of  this  character  in  the  United  States 
opened  for  business  in  May,  1920.  In  1926 
there  were  thirty-six  labor  banks  with  total 
resources  of  more  than  $125,000,000,  but  in 
1929  the  number  was  down  to  twenty-two,  and 
the  closing  of  at  least  four  more  in  the  near 


future  is  likely.  According  to  the  Princeton 
report  only  four  labor  banks,  the  Hammond, 
New  York  Federated,  Rogersville,  and  the 
New  York  Amalgamated,  have  yielded  returns 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  investment  require- 
ments of  trade  unions,  regardless  of  any  non- 
financial  returns,  and  that  in  only  the  most 
successful,  can  further  use  of  trade  union  funds 
be  warranted.  The  final  chapter  in  the  book, 
after  making  many  disturbing  statements 
about  labor  banking,  ends  as  follows : 

Like  all  movements  which  pioneer  new  fields  of 
social  endeavor,  labor  banking  has  passed  through 
a  cycle  of  growth  and  decline.  After  ten  years  of 
experience,  the  elements  of  success  and  failure  can 
be  sifted  and  weighed.  Labor's  entrance  into  fin- 
ance early  caught  the  imagination  of  many  students 
of  social  problems.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
successful  labor  banks  have  warranted  the  keen  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  they  have  aroused.  As  a  per- 
manent residual,  their  continued  growth  will  per- 
mit further  contributions  to  democratic  banking.  But 
it  is  the  labor  movement  and  its  leaders  who  must 
consider  gravely  both  the  debits  and  the  credits  of 
the  experiment.  Without  the  most  painstaking  ex- 
amination of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  a  revival 
of  the  movement  of  the  post-war  years  would  be  both 
dangerous  and  inexcusable. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


New  York  City,  second  only  to  the  federa\ 
government  in  the  amount  of  taxpayers' 
money  which  it  spends,  had  an  income  of 
$585,941,000  during  the  year  1928,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, published  in  the  National  Municipal 
Review. 

The  revenues  of  New  York  City  are  greater 
at  present  than  were  the  revenues  of  the  na- 
tional government  up  until  1917,  when  it  en- 
tered the  World  War,  the  analysis  shows. 
They  are  greater  than  the  combined  revenues 
of  the  state  governments  of  Pennsylvania, 
California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  New 
Jersey,  in  spite  of  the  great  institutional,  edu- 
cational and  highway  programs  which  these 
states  have  undertaken.  The  income  of  New 
York  is  enough  to  maintain  the  city  govern- 
ments of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis. 


"I  forgot"  or  "I  didn't  think"  is  no  excuse 
for  purchasing  non-union  goods.  Always  de- 
mand the  union  label,  shop  card,  and  working 
button. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


President  Hoover  has  issued  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  parrots 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  psittacosis  or  parrot  fever. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  tank- 
ers of  13,450  tons  d.  \v.,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  to  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Corporation. 
The  vessels  will  be  480  x  65.9  x  37  feet;  one 
of  them  will  be  propelled  by  a  single  opposed- 
piston  Diesel  engine  and  the  other  by  steam. 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  asked  for  tentative  bids  on  three 
18-knot  combination  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels for  operation  in  the  San  Francisco-New 
York  Service.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $3,500,- 
000  each.  Placing  of  the  order  is  contingent 
upon  the  award  of  a  mail  contract  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

According  to  the  returns  compiled  by  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association,  casual- 
ties to  vessels  of  500  tons  gross  and  upwards 
last  year  numbered  8,604,  which  compares  with 
7,516  in  1928,  7,746  in  1927  and  7,578  in  1926. 
Total  losses  of  steamers  and  motor-vessels 
numbered  185,  of  496,631  tons  gross,  against 
179  of  462,295  tons  in  1928,  and  162  of  429,092 
tons  in  1927. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  lifeboat  crew  of 
the  Steamer  Republic  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  who  rescued  the  captain  and  crew  of 
Gander  Deal  on  December  5,  in  mid-Atlantic, 
were  presented  with  letters  of  appreciation  and 
checks  by  the  officials  of  the  company.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  E.  Sheedy  of  the  United  States 
Lines  Operations,  Inc.,  in  a  brief  talk  to  the 
men  praised  their  skill,  courage  and  seaman- 
ship and  told  them  that  they  had  upheld  the 
traditions  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  in 
Alaskan  waters,  Northwest  cannery  companies 
operating  plants  in  Alaska  are  getting  crews 
together  in  Seattle  and  loading  supplies  for  the 
season.  One  of  the  first  cannery  boats  to 
leave  Seattle  this  season  for  the  north  will  be 
the  Perry  L.  Smithers  of  the  Northwestern 
Fisheries  Company,  which  is  to  sail  March  25. 
This  vessel,  according  to  O.  Bergseth,  mana- 


ger of  the  company,  will  go  to  Orca,  Kenai 
and  Uyak,  taking  250  men,  a  large  cargo  of 
supplies  and  a  new  cannery  tender  for  one  of 
the  stations. 

The  electric  passenger  liners  now  under  con- 
struction at  Newport  News  for  the  Ward  Line 
are  due  for  launching  in  the  spring  and  de- 
livery late  in  the  year.  They  are  to  be  named 
Morro  Castle  and  Oricntc,  and  will  run  between 
Xew  York  and  Havana  in  less  than  sixty  hours. 
The  ships  measure  508  x  69.8  feet.  The  elec- 
tric power  plant  is  to  consist  of  two  turbine- 
driven  alternators  operating  at  3,150  r.p.m.  for 
propulsion,  and  four  500-kw.,  direct-current, 
turbine-driven  generators  for  supplying  auxil- 
iary power.  The  two  propelling  motors  are  of 
the  synchronous  induction  type  and  will  de- 
velop a  total  of  16,000  s.h.p.  The  designed 
speed  is  twenty  knots. 

The  former  German  piers  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  yielded  the  government  about  $290,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1929.  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Shipping  Board.  One  of 
the  piers  was  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Lines  when  it  was  sold  last  spring.  Another 
is  used  by  the  Munson  Line.  The  remaining 
piers  are  still  used  by  Shipping  Board  services. 
Yet  the  government  which  makes  money  out 
of  the  piers  declines  to  allow  the  Shipping 
Board  which  is  operating  the  piers  commer- 
cially, to  pay  taxes  to  the  City  of  Hoboken  on 
the  ground  that  government  property  is  not 
taxable. 

For    reasons    of    economy    of    management. 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  has  sold  its  Xew  York 
Harbor    Dry    Dock    plant    at    Rosebank    to 
O'Brien    Bros.,   tugboat   operators,    who   plan   I 
to  use  the  plant  for  docking  and  repairing  their    i 
own  tugs  and  barges.     United  Dry  Docks  is    \ 
also  closing  down   its  Alderton   plant   at   the 
foot   of   Seventeenth   and   Eighteenth    Streets, 
Brooklyn,  and  has  converted  the  Shewan  plant  1 
at  the  foot  of  Twenty-seventh  Street,  Brook-   \ 
lyn,  into  a  yacht  basin.     This  takes  fourteen 
of  the  twenty-seven  dry  docks  of  the  combi- 
nation  out  of  competition  for  general  repair 
work  in  the  port  of  New  York.    The  company 
will  now  concentrate  its  repair  operations  at 
the     Morse,     Fletcher,     Staten     Island     Ship- 
building and  Crane  plants. 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  scene  of 
the  Laurel  disaster  last  year,  laid  claim  to  an- 
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other  victim  during  the  month  when  passen- 
gers and  crew  were  removed  from  the  Steam- 
ship Admiral  Benson.  Although  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Pacific  Salvage  Company 
for  salvage  of  the  hull  and  cargo,  San  Fran- 
cisco marine  underwriters  were  skeptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  floating  the  hull.  With  good 
weather  it  is  believed  that  the  cargo  can  safely 
be  removed.  Valuation  of  the  hull  of  the  Ad- 
miral Benson  has  been  set  at  $450,000,  of  which 
one-third  is  written  in  the  American  Syndicate 
Co.  with  the  balance  in  the  London  and  Pacific 
Coast  markets,  the  former  carrying  the  ma- 
jority of  the  burden.  The  Admiral  Benson  car- 
ried 400  tons  of  general  cargo,  value  of  which 
has  been  estimated  between  $60,000  and  $80,- 
000,  all  of  which  is  understood  to  be  insured 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  following  steamers  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  have  been  sold  to  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation,  New  York,  for  $287,000 
cash,  with  privilege  of  transfer  to  foreign  reg- 
istry :  Eastern  Cross,  ex  Kirishima  Maru  No.  6, 
4,390  tons  gross,  2,694  net,  6,799  tons  d.  w., 
steams  9l/2  knots,  built  at  Uraga  in  1917,  now 
at  Philadelphia  ;  Eastern  Chief  4,600  tons  gross, 
3,578  net,  6,771  tons  d.  w.,  steams  9y2  knots, 
built  at  Uraga  in  1917,  now  at  New  York; 
Eastport,  4,385  tons  gross,  2,705  net,  6,695  tons 
d.  w.,  steams  9y2  knots,  built  at  Habu  Mitsu- 
gigum  Hiroshima  in  1918,  now  at  Philadelphia; 
Lake  Fitch,  2,713  tons  gross,  1,679  net,  4,230 
tons  d.  w.,  steams  9y2  knots,  fitted  for  oil  fuel, 
built  at  Superior,  Wis.,  in  1919,  now  at  Nor- 
folk; and  Lake  Ferrona,  2,598  tons  gross,  1,615 
net,  4,100  tons  d.  w.,  steams  9l/2  knots,  fitted 
for  oil  fuel,  built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  in  1919, 
now  at  Philadelphia.  The  Eastern  Cross,  East- 
ern Chief  and  Eastport  may  not  be  operated 
to  or  from  U.  S.  ports  for  ten  years  and  the 
Lake  Fitch  and  Lake  Ferrona  for  five  years. 

Particulars  are  available  of  the  two  Matson 
Navigation  Company  .liners  to  be  built  for  the 
San  Francisco-Sydney  service  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  delivery 
February  and  June,  1932.  The  general  partic- 
ulars are  632  feet  o.a.,  605  feet  b.p.  x  79  x  44.6 
feet,  25,885  tons  displacement  on  twenty-eight 
feet  draft,  guaranteed  trial  trip  speed  20y2 
knots.  There  will  be  nine  decks,  sixteen  water- 
tight compartments  with  double  bottom 
throughout,  cruiser  stern  and  rake  stem.    The 


bulkheading  arrangement  is  such  that  with  two 
of  the  largest  adjacent  compartments  of  the 
vessel  flooded  the  vessel  will  remain  afloat. 
Accommodations  have  been  provided  for  620 
first-class  passengers,  572  of  whom  in  beds  and 
day  beds,  and  217  tourist  class,  137  in  beds. 
The  cargo  space  will  stow  5,000  tons  of  dry 
cargo  and  1,000  tons  of  refrigerated  cargo  in 
six  chambers.  Special  compartments  have  been 
arranged  for  mail,  express,  and  specie  room  for 
bullion.  All  fuel  oil  tanks  are  arranged  above 
inner  bottom  compartments  with  a  capacity  for 
7,145  tons,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  bunker 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  round  trip,  with  a 
surplus  of  about  17,000  barrels.  The  fresh 
water  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  2652  tons.  The 
vessel  will  be  propelled  by  twin  propellers  and 
the  main  propelling  machinery  will  consist  of 
three  turbines  and  a  set  of  single  reduction 
gears  on  each  shaft. 

The  contract  now  held  by  the  Export  Steam- 
ship Corporation  New  York  for  carrying  the 
mails  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  has 
been  extended  to  include  additional  sailings  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Effective  December  10,  the 
extension  of  the  contract,  which  is  one  of  the 
twenty-five  contracts  awarded  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1928,  will  provide  for  forty- 
eight  additional  trips  to  Odessa,  Batoum  and 
Constanza.  The  contractor  is  now  making 
eighty-four  trips  to  Black  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  under  his  original  contract,  which 
calls  for  the  transportation  of  mails  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1928,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  sup- 
plemental contract  calls  for  one  additional  sail- 
ing a  month  (twelve  a  year)  from  New  York, 
by  way  of  Piraeus,  Saloniki  and  Constanti- 
nople, to  Constanza.  The  new  contract  also 
calls  for  three  sailings  a  month  (thirty-six  a 
year)  from  New  York  via  Odessa  to  Batoum. 
This  additional  contract  will  provide  for  the 
construction  of  six  new  ships  in  American 
yards.  Four  of  these  ships  are  already  under 
contract.  Two  of  them  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1931  and  two  by  the  end  of  1932. 
One  more  ship  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  1935  and  one  by  the  end  of  1936.  Additional 
building  of  two  new  ships  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  1937  and  1938. 
All  ships  will  be  of  class  5,  costing  between 
$2,500,000  and  $3,000,000  each.  Each  will  have 
a  speed  of  fourteen  knots. 
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The  Holland  America  Line  has  abolished 
second  class  on  four  of  its  transatlantic  liners 
and  substituted  tourist  third  cabin  with  a  re- 
duction of  rates.  The  ships  affected  are  the 
Rotterdam,  Veendam,  Volendam  and  Nieuw 
Amsterdam.  The  Statendam  will  not  be 
changed. 

The  Japanese  shipbuilding  industry  is  active 
and  prosperous.  The  sum  of  50,000,000  yen  at 
4.80  per  cent  interest  is  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  through  the  deposits 
bureau  to  shipowners  not  at  present  receiving 
government  subsidies  for  construction  and  for 
the  purchase  of  ships  under  five  years  old. 
The  maximum  terms  of  the  loans  are  thirty 
years. 

Andrew  Weir  and  Company  are  bringing 
out  a  series  of  fast  motor  vessels  for  service 
on  the  Bank  Line's  U.  S.-Far  East  service. 
The  first  ship,  the  Irisbank,  is  due  to  sail  from 
New  York  next  April,  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  Taybank,  Nithbank,  Avonbank,  Foylc- 
bank  and  Lagenbank.  Several  years  ago  the 
Bank  Line  replaced  practically  all  of  its  steam 
tonnage  in  the  Far  East  trade  with  motorships. 
The  new  vessels  are  expected  to  show  many 
improvements  over  their  predecessors. 

Australia's  increased  protectionist  policy  is 
bound  to  have  a  profound  repercussion  upon 
the  traffic  of  the  regular  lines  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Although  the  population  of  Australia  is 
only  about  six  and  one  half  million,  it  is  Great 
Britain's  second  largest  export  market.  During 
the  year  1927-28  Australia's  imports  were 
valued  at  £148,000,000,  of  which  Great  Brit- 
ain supplied  £63,100,000,  while  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  £35,000,000. 
Roughly,  Britain's  percentage  was  39  and  that 
of  America  24.3,  but  the  respective  percentages 
were  approximately  60  and  12  in  1913-14,  the 
last  pre-war  year. 

The  French  meat-carrying  fleet,  organized 
during  the  war,  is  disappearing.  In  1916  the 
French  Government  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  owners  to  provide  refrigerated  space  and 
several  companies  accordingly  built  or 
equipped  twenty-five  ships  aggregating  140,- 
000   tons.      In    November,    1927,    and    March, 


1928,  in  order  to  placate  French  cattle  breeders, 
a  prohibitive  duty  was  imposed,  and  imports 
of  chilled  meat  fell  to  11,800  tons  for  the 
1928-29  season.  As  a  consequence,  the  Char- 
geurs  Reunis  Company  has  in  recent  months 
sold  or  converted  seven  of  their  refrigerated 
steamers  and  other  companies  are  taking 
similar  steps. 

A  French  Presidential  decree  is  published 
sanctioning  an  agreement  concluded  recently 
by  the  Air  Minister  with  the  Societe  Trans- 
atlantique  Aerienne,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cie. 
Generale  Transatlantique  (French  Line).  The 
company  undertakes  to  maintain  a  ship-to- 
shore  mail  service  by  hydroplanes  catapulted 
from  the  He  de  France  at  a  minimum  distance 
of  150  kilometres  from  Boston  or  New  York 
on  the  outward  trip,  and  from  Havre  home- 
wards. Operation  and  efficiency  premiums 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government,  but  the  latter 
will  be  due  only  when  the  saving  of  time  in 
the  delivery  of  the  mail,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  way,  will  amount  to  twenty-four 
hours. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  governments  of  all 
the  maritime  countries  to  a  conference  on  Load 
Lines  on  May  20.  The  Conference  will  be 
held  in  London  and  is  likely  to  last  from  four 
to  eight  weeks.  The  proceedings,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  International  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Conference  in  London  last  year,  will  probably 
be  private.  The  Conference  will  have  before 
it  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  in  February,  1927,  to  advise  on  load  lines 
of  merchant  ships  and  special  load  lines  for 
steamers  carrying  timber  deck  cargoes  and  for 
tankers,  which  committee  presented  a  report 
in  August  last. 

Peace  has  been  restored  in  the  transatlantic 
cargo  trade.  The  Hamburg  shipping  company, 
Arnold  Bernstein,  whichopened  some  time  ago 
a  general  cargo  service  from  Hamburg  to  New 
York,  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  the  United  States  Lines,  according  to 
which  the  Bernstein  Company  no  longer  car- 
ries general  cargo  between  New  York  and  Ger- 
man ports,  but  will  confine  its  general  cargo 
service  to  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.  Two 
steamers  recently  acquired   by   Messrs.   Bern- 
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stein  are  at  present  being  converted  into  auto- 
mobile transport  ships  at  the  Deutsche  Werke, 
Kiel.  They  will  be  used  in  automobile  trans- 
port from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

Particulars  are  available  of  the  unfortunate 
casualty  sustained  in  Copenhagen  by  the 
Steamship  Argosy,  running  on  the  American 
Scantic  Line  regular  service  between  New 
York  and  Scandinavia.  While  on  a  voyage 
from  the  Baltic  to  New  York  with  a  full  cargo 
of  pulp  wood  she  touched  stony  ground  in  the 
Drogden  Fairwater,  off  Copenhagen,  and  had 
her  bottom  so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to 
put  into  Copanhagen  to  discharge  her  cargo 
and  for  examination  and  repairs.  It  was  found 
that  the  steamer  had  run  against  a  large  rock 
in  the  Drogden  Channel,  until  then  uncharted. 
The  rock  was  located,  and  to  prevent  further 
mishaps  the  authorities  had  it  blown  up.  The 
repairs  to  the  Argosy  were  executed  by  the  Ho- 
waldt  Werke,  Kiel,  at  the  price  of  $37,300. 

The  attempt  to  rationalize  the  German 
shipbuilding  industry  by  acquisition  and  com- 
bination of  insufficiently  employed  yards,  as 
well  as  the  rationalization  of  individual  under- 
takings, has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  hoped 
for.  The  amount  of  work  in  hand  has  shrunk 
still  further,  and  including  the  Europa,  of  about 
50,000  tons,  now  completing  at  Hamburg,  it  is 
calculated  that  290,000  tons  was  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Of  the  launches  last 
year,  fifty-three  vessels,  of  153,699  tons,  were 
for  German  account,  and  thirty-three  vessels, 
of  110,359  tons,  for  foreign  account.  On  De- 
cember 1  there  were  fifty-five  vessels,  of  155,- 
000  tons,  under  construction  for  foreign  ac- 
count, but  only  twenty-four,  of  150,000  tons, 
(including  the  Europa),  for  German  account. 
Such  substantial  foreign  orders  would  be  sat- 
isfactory in  normal  circumstances,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  German  shipbuilding  prices, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  yards  to  obtain 
employment  at  any  price,  have  fallen  to  such  a 
level  as  can  only  result  in  losses. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Spain  has  proved 
herself  one  of  the  most  backward  countries 
in  building  ships  for  commercial  purposes, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  has  been  making  a 
magnificent  and  costly  effort  to  create  a  navy 
with  a  view  to  regaining  her  former  rank  at 
sea.  Although  the  yards  at  Bilbao  can  handle 
craft  up  to  35,000  tons   register,  the   cost   of 


building  is  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  other 
European  countries.  Nor  is  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment premiums,  which  enables  contractors 
to  recoup  most  of  this  difference,  proving  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  the  industry.  In  official 
communiques  much  capital  has  been  made  of 
the  sale  over  a  year  ago  of  two  Spanish-built 
cruisers  to  Argentina.  Still,  the  only  way 
Spain  appears  to  be  able  to  build  warships  is 
under  a  costly  system  of  protection  and  priv- 
ilege, and  she  is  able  to  sell  them  only  by 
herself  financing  the  sale,  as  when  she  lent 
100,000,000  pesetas  to  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  cruisers  men- 
tioned. Italy,  while  possessing  neither  iron  nor 
coal  to  the  same  extent  as  Spain,  is  successful 
in  shipbuilding,  and  it  is  therefore  alleged  that 
no  reason  exists  why  Spain  should  not  become 
a  shipbuilding  country. 

The  Roosevelt  Line,  which  is  seeking  to 
establish  the  new  contract  route  from  Balti- 
more and  Hampton  Roads  to  Havre,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  is  reported  to  have  offered 
$30,000  each  for  the  five  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels, Independence,  Victorious,  Eclipse,  In- 
vincible and  Archer  or  Steadfast.  All  are  of 
about  12,000  tons  d.w.,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Steadfast,  have  the  turbo-electric  drive. 
They  were  built  at  San  Francisco  in  1918  and 
their  estimated  average  speed  with  their  pres- 
ent propulsion  equipment  is  about  10  knots. 
Roosevelt  Line  proposes  to  fine  the  outer 
lines  of  the  vessels  by  alteration  of  the  bow 
and  stern,  recondition  them,  provide  accom- 
modations for  about  100  passengers  each  and 
install  new  engines  capable  of  a  speed  of  16 
knots.  Total  cost  of  reconditioning  has  been 
estimated  at  $1,450,000  for.  each  ship,  or  a  to- 
tal outlay  of  $7,250,000  for  reconditioning,  of 
which  75  per  cent  would  be  covered  by  a  loan 
from  the  Shipping  Board's  Construction  Loan 
Fund  at  3  per  cent.  The  postoffice  specifica^ 
tions  for  the  proposed  Baltimore-Hamburg 
mail  route  provide  for  the  construction  of  two 
12,000-ton  vessels  with  a  speed  of  18  knots 
within  five  years.  The  mail  subsidy  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  $6  a  mile,  or  $30,952  for  each 
outward  voyage  of  about  3,869  nautical  miles 
between  the  two  ports.  The  16 -knot  ships 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  start  the  service, 
would  command  a  rate  of  $6  a  mile,  or  about 
$23,214  per  outward  voyage. 
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Eleven  workers  were  killed  and  fifty-four 
injured,  many  badly,  in  an  explosion  February 
18  in  the  Bayway  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  appeared  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  providing  for  the  eight-hour  day 
and  payment  of  prevailing  wages  in  the  work 
eliminating  grade  crossings. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  spent  $8,451,433 
for  almshouses,  outdoor  relief  and  relief  in 
homes  during  1928.  The  total  was  divided  as 
follows:  $1,910,825  for  outdoor  relief;  current 
almshouse  maintenance  expense,  $3,791,983, 
and  major  improvements,  $2,748,725. 

Prison  conditions  in  New  York  State  are 
"antiquated,  inefficient  and  inhumane,"  in  the 
opinion  of  sixty-four  Cornell  University  pro- 
fessors, who  have  petitioned  Governor  Roose- 
velt and  the  Legislature  for  reform,  and  recom- 
mended seven  changes  in  the  prison  system. 

As  Government  officials  continued  to  talk 
optimistically  of  improvements  in  the  indus- 
trial situation,  a  demonstration  by  unemployed 
men  and  women  was  broken  up  by  the  Phila- 
delphia police  at  the  city  hall  on  February  14, 
twelve  men  and  two  women  being  arrested  on 
charges  of  inciting  to  riot. 

A  gavel  made  from  the  hand  rail  of  H.  M.  S. 
Sirius,  which  was  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
has  been  given  the  Baltimore  Federation  of 
Labor  as  a  Christmas  present  by  Arthur  S. 
Harding,  of  Typographical  Union  No.  12.  Mr. 
Harding  is  a  great  grandson  of  Capt.  James 
Cooper  Harding,  who  commanded  the  Sirius 
during  that  famous  battle. 

Peaceful  picketing  was  upheld  by  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  striking 
pocketbook  workers  who  were  enjoined  from 
picketing  by  Judge  Bond  of  this  city.  The 
Bond  decision  held  the  strike  illegal  because 
New  York  unionists  attempted  to  organize 
Baltimore  workers.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  the  strike  was  lawful,  even  though  it 
originated  outside  the  state. 

The  death  rate  of  Americans  over  37  has 
increased,   although   other   civilized    countries 


show  an  improvement  in  death  rates  at  evert 
period  of  life,  said  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Office  Executives'  Club.  Dr. 
Fisk  is  medical  adviser  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute.  He  intimated  that  shortened  life  is 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  prosperity,  and 
that  industrial  expansion  and  development  is 
sapping  our  vitality. 

Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York  calls  upon 
manufacturers  and  the  public  to  cooperate  in 
reducing  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
in  this  state.  Last  year  these  injuries  and 
deaths  throughout  the  state  eclipsed  all  pre- 
vious figures.  The  deaths  totaled  2,093  and 
the  accidents  523,604.  In  addition  to  the  hu- 
man tragedy  involved,  it  is  estimated  the  losses 
cost  the  state  $90,000,000  annually,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  is  borne  by  New  York  City. 

Two  hundred  unemployed  printers  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  were  given  work  through  a 
movement  of  the  Los  Angeles  Local  Union 
No.  174,  International  Typographical  Union, 
members  of  which  voted  to  give  up  one  <lay*s 
work  every  two  weeks.  This  measure  applies 
only  to  men  working  in  the  composing  rooms 
of  the  five  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  By  this 
voluntary  forfeit  of  a  day's  work  by  employed 
members,  the  200  idle  men  are  given  four 
days'  work  each  week,  according  to  John  Dal- 
ton,   President  of  the  Los  Angeles  union. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers  has 
opened  war  on  school  racketeers  that  promise 
prospects  of  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year  jobs  after 
a  few  weeks  of  home  study.  "These  racketeers, 
with  their  'diploma  mills,'  are  annually  grind- 
ing out  a  grist  of  thousands  of  disillusioned 
and  victimized  young  men  and  women,"  said 
H.  A.  Wagner,  President  of  the  Engineers. 
"Four  times  as  many  men  and  women  are  en- 
rolled in  correspondence  and  trade  schools  as 
in  all  colleges,  professional  schools  and  univer- 
sities combined,  or  a  total  of  2,000,000  stu- 
dents," Mr.  Wagner  said. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  up- 
held a  decision  by  the  Holmes  County  Circuit 
Court  which  awarded  $15,000  damages  to  a  girl 
who  was  insulted  while  employed  in  a  restau- 
rant. "It  was  the  purpose  of  the  jury  in  this 
case,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  "to  say  to  this 
employer  and  to  all  other  employers  that  they 
shall  not  insult  their  women  employees  nor 
look  down  upon  them  because  they  happen  to 
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be  workers ;  and  they  intended  to  say  it  in 
terms  loud  enough  to  be  well  understood.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  well  understood 
henceforward  among  all  who  come  into  this 
state  to  do  business." 

When  industry  fails  to  pay  the  laborer  a 
wage  sufficient  to  keep  himself  and  family  in 
comfort,  it  no  longer  deserves  to  exist,"  P.  H. 
Callahan,  President  of  the  Louisville  Varnish 
Company,  told  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation in  convention  at  Atlanta  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  adopted  on  February  18 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  New  York  "to  the  Christian  people 
of  Russia  in  the  terrible  hours  of  their  agony 
in  being  denied  their  right  to  worship  God  in 
their  country." 

In  a  report  which  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
almshouse  "stigma,"  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islative Commission  on  Old  Age  Security 
recommended  that  legislation  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  pensions  ranging 
from  $5  to  $70  a  month  for  all  needy  persons 
in  the  state  seventy  years  old  or  over.  The 
commission,  of  which  James  M.  Lynch  is  the 
labor  member,  recommends  immediate  action 
to  carry  out  its  program.  The  report  declares 
that  many  of  the  needy  aged  are  not  adequately 
cared  for  now,  that  the  almshouse  is  not  a 
satisfactory  method  of  providing  relief  and 
that  the  indigent  should  be  provided  for  out- 
side of  institutions  where  they  could  continue 
to  live  among  friends  and  enjoy  a  sense  of 
freedom,  self-respect  and  security. 

A  survey  of  industrial  conditions  in  the 
South,  conducted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Southern 
organizing  committee,  shows  that  the  number 
of  mill  workers  throughout  the  South  is  far 
larger  than  at  first  supposed.  The  organizing 
committee  has  completed  details  for  President 
Green's  second  swing  through  Southern  indus- 
trial cities.  Mr.  Green  started  his  tour  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  February  25.  He  ad- 
dressed public  mass  meetings  the  next  three 
days  at  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Columbia,  S.  C,  and 
Greenville,  S.  C.  On  March  1  he  will  speak  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  the  following  days  at  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  Jackson,  Chattanooga  and  Louis- 
ville. Reports  to  the  committee  headquarters 
in  this  city  indicate  an  increased  interest  in 
organization.     Locals  in  various  crafts  are  be- 


ing organized  and  new  life  infused  in  city  cen- 
tral bodies. 

The  inhuman  12-hour  day  and  7-day  week, 
popularly  believed  long  since  ended  in  the 
steel  industry,  are  still  flourishing.  This  is 
the  finding  of  Emil  M.  Hartl  and  Edward  G. 
Ernst,  graduate  students  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  who  made  an  investiga- 
tion last  summer  for  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Results  of  their  investigation  have 
just  been  made  public.  The  number  of  plants 
covered  was  155,  belonging  to  127  companies. 
Almost  27  per  cent  of  the  men  put  in  a  7-day 
work  week.  Over  53  per  cent  were  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  These 
facts  are  of  the  highest  significance,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  report  says,  "In  view  of  the  pub- 
lic announcement  in  July,  1923,  that  the  long 
shift  in  the  steel  mills  was  being  abolished." 
The  155  plants  studied  employ  approximately 
250,000  men.  Of  these,  44.6  per  cent  work  ten 
hours;  2.1  per  cent  work  eleven  hours,  and  6.7 
per  cent  work  twelve  hours. 

"America  will  be  as  strong  as  her  women," 
said  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director,  United 
States  Women's  Bureau,  in  a  recent  address 
"Many  women  still  work  ten  hours  a  day  and 
much  more  and  many  work  under  unsanitary 
and  sometimes  dangerous  conditions,"  said 
Miss  Anderson.  "Women  are  producers  not 
only  of  economic  goods  but  of  future  citizens, 
and  whatever  lowers  the  vitality  and  saps  the 
energies  of  women  limits  their  ability  to  be- 
stow a  good  health  heritage  upon  their  chil- 
dren and  undermines  the  race.  One  in  every 
five  women  in  the  country  is  a  wage  earner, 
and  one  in  every  five  wage  earners  is  a  woman. 
Essential  as  it  is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
men  wage  earners,  it  is  even  more  imperative 
to  study  the  problems  of  women  workers  be- 
cause they  have  been  in  a  weaker  position  eco- 
nomically than  have  men,  and  because  in  so 
many  instances  they  have  a  triple  role  to  enact 
—  that  of  breadwinner,  home  maker  and 
mother." 


Many  a  man  thinks  that  it  is  his  goodness 
that  keeps  him  from  crime  when  it  is  only  his 
full  stomach.  On  half  allowance  he  would  be 
as  ugly  and  knavish  as  anybody.  Do  not  mis- 
take potatoes  for  principles. — Carlyle. 
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Both  within  and  outside  Great  Britain,  the 
anti-labor  press  has  been  doing  its  best  within 
the  last  few  weeks  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Labor  Government  in  respect  to  the 
combating  of  unemployment.  Hence  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  British  Government  in  issu- 
ing a  statement  on  the  subject  is  very  wel- 
come. The  statement  makes  it  clear  that  the 
scheme  which  has  been  proposed  by  Thomas, 
Minister  of  Labor,  and  his  colleagues,  Mosley 
and  Lansbury,  will  find  work  for  189,300  per- 
sons for  one  year. 

Especially  since  the  war,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  native  population  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  establish  trade  unions. 
These  efforts  have  met  with  success  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  The  Dutch  trade  union  center, 
realizing  that  it  is  its  duty  to  give  such  aid  as 
it  can  to  the  native  trade  union  movement  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  has  decided  to  send  a 
delegation  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1931,  in 
order  to  establish  closer  relations  with  the 
native  trade  union  movement  and  to  examine 
the  best  methods  of  promoting  this  movement. 

The  tax  on  Italian  bachelors  and  Mussolini's 
other  measures  and  exhortations  to  Italians  to 
increase  the  birth  rate  are  failing  of  their  pur- 
pose. The  latest  figures  show  a  decline  in 
Italy's  birth  rate,  which  is  good  not  only 
because  the  last  thing  Italy  needs  is  a  higher 
birth  rate,  but  also  because  it  shows  that  even 
Italians  put  some  limits  to  Mussolini's  powers. 
He  who  claims  for  himself  and  Fascism  credit 
for  everything  in  Italy  may  be  slightly  trou- 
bled to  explain  why  then  he  should  not  be 
blamed  for  the  slight  increase  in  the  death  rate 
which  the  figures  also  show. 

Representatives  from  twenty-three  nations, 
including  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  recently  held 
an  Internatioanl  Congress  on  the  Blind  at 
Vienna  to  draw  up  agenda,  elect  officers  and 
appoint  committees  for  a  future  international 
conference  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  education, 
employment  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.    An  execu- 


tive committee  was  empowered  to  decide  the 
date  and  place  for  the  conference  and  to  ap- 
proach the  League  of  Nations  for  permission 
to  hold  it  under  the  League's  auspices. 

Swedish  trade  unions  made  a  72  per  cent 
increase  in  membership  during  1928  and  have 
continued  to  advance  during  the  current  year, 
the  annual  report  of  the  National  Trade  Union 
Center  shows.  Although  1928  was  marked  by 
long  and  hard  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  unions 
registered  a  net  membership  gain  of  31,435, 
which  with  1929  increases,  brings  their  total 
strength  up  to  the  half-million  mark.  There 
were  four  million  working  days  lost  during 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  1928  and  the  unions 
paid  out  more  than  $2,300,000  in  strike  bene- 
fits. Like  most  other  countries,  the  Swedish 
workers  have  had  their  troubles  with  Com- 
munist disrupters.  Several  unions  found  it  nec- 
essary to  expel  members  of  "red"  groups 
during  1928.  The  Communists'  drive  on  the 
unions  has  now  apparently  collapsed. 

The  Soviet  Government  marked  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  famous 
Leningrad  physiologist,  Prof,  [van  Pavloff,  by 
appropriating  100,000  rubles  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  work  of  his  experi- 
mental laboratory  in  Leningrad.  This  act  was 
rather  noteworthy,  because  Pavloff  is  the  most 
fearless,  open  critic  of  Communist  ideas  and 
of  the  Soviet  regime  at  liberty  in  Russia  to- 
day. His  thunderous  denunciations  of  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  group  of  Communist  members 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  pol-, 
icy  of  favoring  workers  at  the  expense  of  alt; 
other  classes  in  admission  to  the  universities, 
have  circulated  by  word  of  mouth  throughout! 
the  country.  Pavloff's  international  scientific 
reputation  gives  him  an  immunity  comparable 
with  that  which  Tolstoy  enjoyed  under  the 
Tsarist  regime. 

The  Daily  Herald,  the  large  daily  paper  of 
the  British  trade  unions,  will  shortly  be  con- 
verted into  a  private  jointstock  company. 
The  British  T.  U.  C,  the  present  owner  of  the 
paper,  will  issue  the  paper  in  collaboration  withj 
Odhams,  one  of  the  best  known,  best  reputed 
and  most  successful  publishing  firms  of  th«j 
country.  The  president  of  the  undertaking! 
will  be  J.  S.  Elias,  the  head  of  Odhams,  ancj 
with  him  will  be  associated  E.  Bevin,  the  well- 
known   trade   union   leader.    The  other   three 
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directors  nominated  by  the  T.  U.  C.  are 
W.  M.  Citrine  (general  secretary  of  the 
T.  U.  C),  Arthur  Pugh  and  Ben  Tillett,  all 
three  of  whom  are  holding  the  same  post  at 
present.  The  agreements  concluded  contain, 
of  course,  provisions  which  will  ensure  "for 
all  time"  the  political  and  economic  influence 
of  the  trade  unions.  The  politics  which  will  be 
promoted  under  the  new  management  will 
always  be  those  of  the  T.  U.  C.  and  the  Labor 
Party. 

The  Fascist  "Trade  Union  Movement," 
which  has  for  years  been  the  pride  and  joy  of 
Mussolini  and  Fascism,  has  been  destroyed  by 
violence  and  fraud.  In  its  place  there  is  a  great, 
but  ineffectual  organization,  which  has  now 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  trade  union 
movement.  The  exponents  of  the  so-called 
revolutionary  Fascist  Trade  Union  Movement 
are  not  the  workers,  but  the  employers.  The 
trade  union  reports  given  in  the  large  news- 
papers, all  of  which  are  inspired  by  the  em- 
ployers and  the  Ministry  of  Corporations,  are 
contented  with  big  words.  They  write  that 
Italy  has  at  last  finally  solved  the  social  ques- 
tion, that  her  trade  unions  are  the  most  per- 
fect and  effective  institutions  of  the  kind,  that 
no  country  has  so  large  a  number  of  collective 
agreements  as  Italy,  etc.,  etc.  Woe  to  him 
who  dares  to  say  a  word  to  the  contrary! 
Under  the  Fascist  regime,  so  it  is  said,  even 
the  employees  of  racehorse  stables  have  their 
collective  agreements,  and  the  owners  of  these 
stables  are  on  their  side  organized  in  a  "trade 
union"  recognized  by  law. 

With  few  exceptions  the  women  of  Ger- 
many, no  matter  what  their  creed  or  political 
tendencies,  are  strong  opponents  of  war.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Evangelical  World 
Union  for  International  Amity  of  the  Churches 
and  the  Peace  Union  of  German  Catholics,  a 
new  society  has  been  founded :  Die  Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft  der  Konfessionen  fur  den  Frie- 
den  (union  of  workers  of  all  religions  for 
peace).  This  is  irrespective  of  creeds,  eco- 
nomics and  politics,  having  only  the  mutual 
aim  of  bringing  about  permanent  peace  on  the 
[  basis  of  religion  and  morality.  One  of  the 
new  union's  first  meetings  was  convened  here 
recently  by  Jewish  women  in  the  hall  of  the 
High  School  for  Music  which,  large  though  it 
is,  could   not   contain   all   who   desired   to   be 


present.  The  speakers  included  many  who 
are  well  known  in  the  world  of  learning,  and 
women  spoke  to  women  plain  truths  about  the 
horrors  of  war.  Claudia  Katz,  a  doctor  of 
chemistry,  gave  a  graphic  and  terrible  picture 
of  a  future  gas  war.  The  latest  inventions, 
she  said,  would  prove  far  more  destructive 
than  the  dreaded  phosgene  gas.  Against  such 
a  calamity  as  a  gas  war  all  the  women  in  the 
world  must  unite ;  the  combat  of  war  must 
begin  in  the  nursery  and  never  terminate  until 
the  world's  peace  is  established. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued   from  Inside   Front  Cover) 


MARINE     COOKS'     AND     STEWARDS'     ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE   PACIFIC   COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.  L.  NORKGAUER,  Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.     Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill  Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.     Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary 

Telephone  Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 

ASTORIA,  Ore 2  Astor  Street 

PAUL  GERHARDT,  Agent 
P.  O.  Box  138.     Phone  147 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

ASTORIA,  Ore P.  O.  Box  281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore F.  REIMANN,  Secretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal WILLIAM  KAY,  Secretary 

2441  K  Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE   WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.  O.  Box  597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,   Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE   RIVER   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.  H.  DYE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.    O.    Box    65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

PETE   SWANSON,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Bldg. 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL. 

Clothier,     Furnisher     &     Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory    and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION   MADE   HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING.    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First    Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


TAXI 


CALL  GASPEE  5000 
Red  Top  Cab  Co.,  of  R.  I.,  Inc. 
67   Chestnut   St.  Providence,    R. 


Porter:  "This  train  goes  to  Buf- 
falo and  points  east." 

Old  Lady:  "Well,  I  want  a  train 
that  goes  to  Syracuse,  and  I  don't 
care  which  way  it  points." — Bond. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

212  EAST  ST.,   San   Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  05  37 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STRBBT 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A   Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN    8000 


GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailoring 

112  South   10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


A  young  descendant  of  the  He- 
brew race  was  broke  in  a  large  city. 
He  wired  his  father  thusly:  "Dear 
Father:  I  am  in  the  city  and  broke, 
and  have  no  friends.  What  shall  I 
do?  Abie."  The  father  wired  back: 
"Dear  Abie:  Make  some  friends, 
quick.     Your    father." — Lehman. 


Phone  GArfield  3344      Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly   of   125    Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

UNION  MADE  CLOTHING,  HAT9, 
SHOES,  COLLARS,  SUSPENDERS, 
GLOVES,       OVERALLS,       SHIRTS 

A.   M.   BENDETSON 
321    East    Heron    Street  -  Aberdeen 


UNION   LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee   Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings.     Hickory     Shirts,' 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative   Shoe 

302    So.    F   Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the   Water   Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   Be  GOMMBRSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDBEN,   WASH 


"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  sweet  old 
lady,  "I  have  been  married  fifty 
years." 

"For  crying  out  loud!"  exclaimed 
the  modern  maid,  "how  many  hus- 
bands did  you  have  in  that  time?" — 
Alice. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Will  any  former  members  of  tU 
crew  of  the  steamship  "Chuky, 
who  now  have  a  claim  pending  i 
my  office  or  who  may  be  witnose 
in  the  above  case  please  call  or  com 
municate  with  Silas  B.  Axtcll,  1 
Moore  Street,  New  York  City,  z 
once.  This  case  is  expected  to  b 
reached  for  trial  in  March  1930. 


Pacifist  Household 
Little    Louise    was    lost    on 
street    and    was    brought    into 
police  station.    The  officers  tried 
every     way     to     learn     her     nai 
Finally  one  of  the  officers  said: 

"What    names   does  your  motl 
call  your  father?" 

"Why,"    said    Louise,    very   n 
cently,     "she    don't     call    him 
name:  she  likes  him." 


Police     Commissioner     (questioj 
ing    applicant):     "And     now, 
would  you  disperse  a  mob?" 

Applicant:     "I  would  pass  arot 
the  hat." 

Commissioner:     "You'll    do. 
about  your  uniform." — Levi. 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust   Co. 


101   Market  St. 


San   Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,  California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  BIdg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


Iron  Snake 

The  minister  was  traveling  on  a 
railroad  that  shall  be  nameless.  It 
was  a  slow  train,  a  very  slow  train. 
The  minister  was  reading  the  Bible. 

"Find  anything  in  that  book  about 
this  road?"  asked  the  conductor  as 
he  reached  for  the  minister's  ticket. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  minister;  "it 
says  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
that  'The  Lord  made  every  creeping 
thing.'  " 


<f 


Exclusive   But   Not  Expensive" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 


UNION 
TAILOR 


FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We    use    the    only 

Label  recognized  by 

the  A.  F.  O.  L. 


In  fairness  to 

yourself  accept 

no  other. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STORE  1034  MARKET  ST.  grBLockA 


RELIABLE  TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THB   OLD    UNION   STORE 
Established    1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,    Valises,     Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,  Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone    KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,  near  TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Joseph  Watts  (steamship  Hilton), 
Luis  Pellin  (steamship  Bristol), 
Villiam  H.  Clark  (steamship  West 
"kiechee),  Charles  J.  Thompson 
steamship  Syros),  Julio  Munidaza 
'steamship  Eastern  Tempest),  Ca- 
unero  Glavaisich  (Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Manning),  Joseph  Tore 
(steamship  Cape  May). 

The  above  men  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  once  with  their  at- 
"•nrney,  undersigned,  a=  their  cases 
have  been  settled.  Frederick  R. 
Graves,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
¥ork  City,  N.  Y. 


Eight  Chances  Left 

The  small  boy's  head  bobbed  up 
over  the  garden  wall,  and  a  meek 
little   voice   asked: 

"Please,  Miss  Jones,  m?-  I  have 
my   arrow?" 

"Yes,  dear,  certainly,"  the  next 
door  neighbor  answered.  "Where 
did  it  fall?" 

"I  fink,"  was  the  reply,  "it's  stuck 
in  your  cat." — Country  Gentleman. 
31 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Etnbarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE   KNOT   MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Sympathizer:  "And  did  her  father 
come  between  you?" 

Jilted  Suitor:  "No;  behind  me." 
— Royal  Arcanum   Bulletin. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR     NAVIGATORS    AND     MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,   San    Francisco,   Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
my   branch   of   Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
n  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  In  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  L>eiiig  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the   Bar. 

There  Is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and   in  a   comparatively  short   interval  of  time. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Will  John  Livinston  who  has  a 
claim  pending  against  the  steamship 
William  Perkins,  please  communi- 
cate with  the  .undersigned  or  H.  W. 
Hutton  of  531  Pacific  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  His  case  has  been 
settled.  S.  R.  Axtell.  11  Moore  St., 
New    York   City,   X.   V. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Will  Colin  Kennedy  who  has  a 
claim  pending  in  my  office  against 
the  steamship  "Bacoi,"  please  call 
or  communicate  with  the  office  of 
Silas  B.  Axtell,  of  11  Moore  Street, 
New  York  City.   X.   Y. 


White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  ?r^^v!l?  Francisco 
JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS  PARKER   DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Paloa  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver,  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston,    Mass.,    581    Washington    St. 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


First  Convict:  "When  John  Bun- 
van  was  in  prison,  it  took  him  all 
his  life  to  write  one  story." 

Second  Convict:  "That's  nothing. 
It  will  take  me  fifteen  years  to  fin- 
ish one  sentence." 


The  silent  fisherman  is  the  most 
successful.  Girls  .should  remember 
this. 


What  looks  so  cold  and  miserable 
as  a  near-beer  truck  on  a  winter's 
day  ? — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    1    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Misaion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION 

OF  AMERICA 

Thirty-second  Convention 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13th  to  23rd,  ingl.,  1930 


Official  Report  of  Proceedings 


FIRST  DAY 

Monday  Morning  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1930. 

The  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Andrew  Furuseth,  Monday,  January  13, 
1930,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  National  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Committee  of  the  Whole 

After  a  short  address  by  President  Furuseth,  the 
Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  consideration  of  credentials  and  rules 
of  order. 

At  10:35  a.  m.,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  arose 
and  the  Convention  was  again  called  to  order  by 
President    Furuseth. 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole   on   Credentials: 

Report  on  Credentials 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  duly  examined 
the  credentials  of  the  delegates  and  having  deter- 
mined the  number  of  votes  to  which  each  delegate 
is  entitled  under  the  laws  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  in  accord  with  per  capita 
tax  payments  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  hereby  recommends  that  the  vote  in  this 
Convention  be  apportioned  and  the  delegates  seated 
to  represent  the  district  and  local  unions  as  follows: 

Eastern  and   Gulf  Sailors'  Association 30  votes 

Dan   Ingraham   30  votes 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great   Lakes 12  votes 

Victor    A.    Olander 12  votes 

Sailors'    Union    of    the    Pacific 20  votes 

Andrew    Furuseth    .10  votes 

S.  A.  Silver 10  votes 

Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders' 

Union   of   the   Atlantic   and    Gulf 11  votes 

Oscar    Carlson    6  votes 

Ernest  Missland  5  votes 

Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and 

Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes 16  votes 

Ivan    Hunter   16  votes 


Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders  of 

the  Pacific. 

Alaska    Fishermen's    Union    19  votes 

Peter    E.    Olsen 19  votes 

Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific... 16  votes 

Louis    Larsen    16  votes 

Fishermen's   Union    of   the   Atlantic. 

Ferryboatmen's    Union    of    California 13  votes 

Railroad  Ferryboatmen  and  Harbor  Employees 

of  New  Orleans. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 

Atlantic   and   Gulf   7  votes 

David   E.   Grange 7  votes 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 

Great  Lakes. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Association   of 

the  Pacific. 
Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protective 

Union  - 1  vote 

Eureka    Fishermen's   Union    1  vote 

Delegates  Seated 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
credentials  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
the  delegates   seated  accordingly. 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  rules  of  order,  as  follows: 
Rules  of  Order 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  recommends  that 
the  following  rules  be  adopted  to  govern  the  Con- 
vention: 

Rule  1.  The  Convention  shall  convene  each  day  at 
9:30  a.  m.,  adjourn  at  12  o'clock  noon,  reconvene  at 
2  p.  m.,  and  adjourn  for  the  day  at  5  p.  m. 

Rule  2.  All  resolutions  must  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  second  day 
of  the  Convention,  after  which  resolutions  may  be 
introduced  only  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Rule  3.  No  resolutions  will  be  accepted  unless  the} 
are  presented  in  duplicate  form. 

Rule  4.  Three  delegates  from  any  two  organizations 
may  call  for  a  vote  by  roll  call. 

Rule  5.  No  delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
any  subject  longer  than  ten  minutes,  nor  to  speak 
on  the  same  subject  twice,   until  every  delegate  who 
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desires  to  speak  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  then  not  more  than  twice  without  the  consent 
of  the  Convention. 

Rule  6.  Any  delegate  may  be  called  to  order  when 
speaking,  and  shall  stop  until  the  point  of  order  is 
decided,  and  should  the  decision  be  against  him  he 
may  appeal  to  the  Convention. 

Rule  7.  When  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  Chair,  it 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Convention  and  cannot 
be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Convention. 

Rule  8.  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  au- 
thority to  decide  questions  and  rules  of  order  not 
specified  herein. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  Con- 
vention dispense  with  the  usual  appointment  of  com- 


mittees, except  a  Committee  on  Audit,  and  instead 
refer  all  resolutions  and  reports  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  drafting  of  recommendations 
in  relation  thereto,  such  recommendations  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Report   of   President 

Vice  President  Ivan  Hunter  was  called  to  the  chair 
to  preside  during  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
President  and   Secretary-Treasurer. 

President  Furuseth  then  proceeded  with  the  read- 
ing of  his  report  for  the  past  year,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
ANDREW  FURUSETH 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1930. 

To  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America. 

Comrades: 

In  bidding  you  welcome  to  this  our  Thirty-second 
Convention,  I  feel  bound  to  remind  you  that  our  last 
Convention  met  here  in  Washington  in  February  last 
year,  and  that  very  little  of  any  serious  importance 
has  happened  nationally  since  that  time. 

The  Seventieth  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4, 
1929,  and  since  all  bills  not  passed  die  with  the  Con- 
gress in  which  they  are  introduced,  the  bills  in  which 
we  were  vitally  interested  at  our  last  Convention 
failed  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  present  Congress,  the  Seventy-first,  was  called 
into  special  session  in  April  to  deal  with  the  farmers 
and  the  tariff.  These  questions  were  not  disposed 
of  in  the  special  session,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
finished  until  the  latter  days  of  February,  if  at  that 
time.  The  actions  that  we  sought  from  the  last 
Congress,  we  are  continuing  to  seek  in  this,  and  the 
bills  in  which  we  were  then  especially  interested 
have,  together  with  some  others,  been  reintroduced. 
These  bills  together  with  a  treaty  adopted  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  a  treaty  adopted  at  London,  Eng- 
land, will  be  individually  reported  upon  later.  The 
industrial  situation  as  I  saw  it  then  has  altered  very 
little. 

The  Turnover 

The  turnover  seems  to  have  increased  some,  and  if 
we  were  to  accept  the  figures  given  for  the  12  ports  in 
which  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  operates,  it  has  doubled 
with  reference  to  able  seamen,  and  in  the  other  per- 
sonnel it  seems  to  have  more  than  doubled.  The 
special  condition  which  the  Sea  Service  Bureau 
foster  will  now,  I  seriously  think,  cause  them  to  be 
abolished.  In  this  hope  I  have  submitted  a  petition 
marked  "A,"  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  a  letter  to 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation   Bill,    both    with    the   request   that   appropria- 


tions for  the   Sea    Service   Bureau  be   stopped.      (See 
Appendix  A.) 

The  Young  American 

The   young  American   still   comes   to   the   sea,    but  I 
the  time  he  remains  grows  steadily  shorter.     He  does    I 
not   like  either  the   wages   or  the   work   in    which    he 
has  little   chance  of  learning  seamanship.    He   seems  I 
to    come    because    he    is    idle.      There    has    been    no   I 
improvement  in  the  wages,  notwithstanding  the  mail 
subsidy,   and   none   is    likely,   unless   the   men    sailing 
shall   come   into    the   Union   in   sufficient  numbers   to    I 
convince  the  shipowners  that  an  improvement  in  the 
wages  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  vessels  away   | 
on  time. 

The  Shipping  Offices 

The  shipping  offices  continue  as  they  did,  though 
the  shipping  offices  on  the  Pacific  have  been  slightly 
more  decent,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Anderson  case. 
I  have  some  hope  that  the  La  Follette  bill,  to  bring 
all  the  shipping  into  Shipping  Commissioner's  offices, 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  at  this  session. 
The  bill  will  be  submitted  for  your  careful  consid- 
eration later. 

Collective  Bargaining 

As  it  now  stands,  there  can  be  neither  collective 
nor  individual  bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  is 
only  possible  when  we  have  enough  men  in  the 
Union,  and  in  the  right  temper  to  become  seriously 
effective  with  owners  who  refuse  to  meet  us;  and  in- 
dividual bargaining  is  not  possible  in  a  ship- 
owner's shipping  office,  where  he  sets  the  wages 
and  determines  the  condition,  not  only  of  shipping 
and  wages,  but  of  nearly  all  else,  through  the  black 
list.  In  order  to  deal  successfully  with  these  ques- 
tions, we  must  have  the  understanding  and  the  will- 
ingness to  practice  mutual  individual  aid. 

Individuals  Must  Aid 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  which  the 
Union  will  be  recognized  to  the  extent  that  the 
shipowners   are   willing   to   meet   and   bargain    collec- 
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tively,  we  must  attain  a  condition  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual  seaman   is   willing  to   practice   mutual   aid   in: 

(a)  The  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

(b)  The  increase  in  the  membership  to  a  point 
where  it  is  possible  to  become  seriously  effective  in 
getting  grievances  remedied,  or  at  least  until  they 
can  be  seriously  discussed. 

To  attain  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  strong, 
united  determined  effort   at  education: 

(a)  About  what   the   Union  has  done. 

(b)  In  what  it  can  do. 

(c)  In  the  realization  that  improvement  can  only 
come  through  struggle,  which  requires  fortitude  to 
suffer  and  a  courage  to  fight. 

(d)  To  provide  the  Union  with  sufficient  funds  by 
the  equalization  of  dues  up  to  the  highest  at  present 
paid,  in  order  that  the  Union  may  be  capable  of 
functioning  by  leading  in  these  efforts  and  giving  at 
least  some  protection  to  the  individual  man  who  might 
suffer. 

Deterioration  of  Skill 

We  know  of  the  constantly  growing  deterioration 
of  the  personnel  as  a  whole.  We  know  that  in  any 
kind  of  struggle  or  competition  victory  is  not  to  the 
institution  that  employs  the  least  efficient  and  cheap- 
est personnel,  but  to  those  in  which  the  human  element 
is  the  most  efficient.  We  therefore  know  that  if 
the  United  States  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine  at 
all  it  cannot  be  developed  and  operated  with  the  kind 
of  men  of  which  there  are  at  the  present  time 
altogether  too  many. 

Real  seamen  who  are  willing  to  organize  cannot 
be  defeated  by  landsmen  coming  to  sea  for  a  short 
period  of  time  or  simply  using  the  vessel  as  a  mode 
of  transportation  from  one  port  to  another.  The 
shipowners  themselves  will  finally  be  compelled  to 
realize  that  freight  and  passengers  will  go  in  the 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade  to  the  railroads,  and 
in  the  foreign  trade  to  foreign  flags  unless  the 
American  shipowner  is  prepared  to  render  service, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  by  men  at  least  as 
efficient  as  any  of  its  competitors. 

On  this  question  I  have  submitted  a  Memorandum 
marked  "B"  on  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  The 
Memorandum  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  and  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Department  will  authorize 
him  to  issue  instructions  to  Inspectors  to  the  effect 
that  they  shall  submit  all  applicants  for  new  or 
renewed  certificates  of  able  seamen  to  sufficient  ex- 
amination in  the  skilled  work  of  a  seaman,  to  prove 
that  the  applicant  has  in  fact  had  three  years'  service 
at  sea  on  deck,  and  hence  the  genuineness  of  the 
affidavit.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

United  action  is  at  all  times  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable. It  is  known  to  all  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  vessels  to  which  the  official  representatives 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Union  are  denied 
admission.  This  must  be  met  by  the  individual  agi- 
tation and  education  of  non-union  men,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  who  are  on  board  of  such  ships. 
The  non-Union  man  must  be  told  why  the  delegate 
from  the  Union  is  not  coming  on  board.  When  a 
non-Union  man  understands  this  and  also  understands 
that  individually  he  is  helpless  to  change  the   condi- 


tion, there  will  be  more  activity  on  the  vessel,  more 
men  coming  to  the  Union  office,  more  members  in 
the  Union,  more  attendance  at  the  meetings;  and 
as  a  result  of  these  improvements,  we  shall  shortly 
be  in  a  position  when  the  Union  men  may  be  able 
to  say  to  the  owner,  the  master  or  other  officer. 
that  on  vessels  where  the  official  representative  of 
the  Union  may  not  come,  they  will  not  sail.  We 
shall  then  also  be  in  a  position  to  protect  men  who 
are  injured,  or  otherwise  denied  their  rights,  by  assist- 
ing in  obtaining  evidence  and  legal  advice  necessary 
to  protect   and  maintain  such  rights. 

We  must  learn  distinctly  to  understand  that  there 
is  nothing  for  nothing  and  very  little  for  a  'alf  penny 
to  be  obtained  in  this  workaday  world.  We  must 
learn  that  there  is  no  way  short  of  loyal  willingness 
to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  to  practice  mutual  aid. 
to  unite  all  our  strength,  by  which  the  grievances 
of  which  we  rightly  complain  can  be  remedied  and 
progress  for  which  we  long  be  attained.  We  must 
come  to  understand  and  to  feel  that  the  purposes  for 
which  we  are  organized  can  only  be  attained  by 
unity  of  purpose,  by  mutual  aid,  by  mutual  confidence 
and  a   mutual  willingness  to  struggle  and  to  endure. 

Stand   Together 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a  few  men.  This  we  must  get  into  our 
minds  as  a  guiding,  governing  thought  and  purpose. 
To  do  it  we  must  stand  together  on  the  vessels  and 
we  must  attend  the  meetings  and  give  the  best  that 
is  in  us  while  we  labor.  As  we  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  this  standard,  individually  and  collectively,  outside 
indifference  and  the  hostility  of  shipowners — regard- 
less of  what  country  or  organization  to  which  they 
belong — will  have  no  power  to  prevent  our  real  and 
permanent   progress. 

It   is    in    this    hope    induced    by    such    thoughts    as 

herein  suggested,  that  in  the  name  of  those  men  who 

feel  the  wrong  but  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  realize  the 

real  situation  and  the  remedy,  that  I  bid  you  welcome. 

International   Labor   Conferences 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April  last  I  sailed  for  Europe 
to  attend  a  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
to  do  such  other  things  as  should  be  possible.  I 
hereby  submit,  marked  "C,"  a  report  on  "The  Mis- 
sion to  Europe,"  a  report  marked  "D",  on  the 
"Proposed  Treaty  on  Protection  Against  Accidents 
to  Workers  Engaged  in  Loading  and  Unloading 
Ships,"  a  report  marked  "E"  on  "Forced  Labor," 
which  Senator  Blaine  used  in  preparing  his  amend- 
ment dealing  with  forced  labor  in  the  tariff  bill, 
which  report  he  will  seek  to  have  made  a  Senate 
document,  and  a  report  marked  "F",  on  the  meeting 
at  Geneva,  October  10,  in  which  were  considered 
the  hours  of  labor  on  board  of  ships,  protection  of 
seamen  in  cases  of  sickness,  minimum  requirement 
of  professional  capacity  in  cases  of  masters  and  other 
officers  and  engineers,  and  promotion  of  the  seamen's 
welfare  in  ports.  This  report  has  been  written  from 
records  obtained  since  my  return.  This  meeting  was 
held  to  prepare  questionnaires  to  be  sent  to  Member 
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Nations,  who  will  answer  by  signifying  their  wishes 
in  the  matter.  Questionnaires  are  already  prepared 
and  I  have  copies  of  them  for  your  consideration. 
(See  Appendix  C,  D,  E  and  F.) 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
On  my  arrival  back  in  Washington  on  September 
9,  I  found  that  the  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  meeting  in  London,  England,  had  agreed  upon 
a  draft  Treaty,  which  if  it  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  will  repeal  most  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act.  I  have  prepared  a  Memorandum  marked 
"G"",  on  the  proposed  Treaty.  (See  Appendix  G.) 
It  was  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
Union.  A  copy  has  been  sent  to  Senator  Borah, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate;  to  Senator  Shipstead,  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson  of 
Virginia,  and  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  are  members  of  the  Committee;  and  also 
a  copy,  together  with  the  letters,  to  Senator  David  A. 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  who  are  to  meet  on  the  question  of  sea 
power  in  a  Conference  to  be  held  at  London,  Eng- 
land: also  a  copy  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Tyrer,  Commissioner 
of  Navigation,  and  to  D.  N.  Hoover,  Supervising 
Inspector  General,  both  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea;  and  finally 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  not 
so  far  sent  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate.  I  have  also 
had  request  from,  and  have  sent  fifteen  copies  to  the 
Shipping    Board. 

I  have  also  furnished  a  copy  of  the  report  "D"  on 
the  proposed  Convention  drafted  at  Geneva,  to  Sena- 
tors Swanson  and  La  Follette.  This  Convention  is 
sure  to  come  here,  and  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
give  them  the  information.  They  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  your  action. 

Bills  in  the  Senate 

S.  314.  By  Senator  La  Follette.  "Relating  to 
the  payment  of  advance  wages  and  allotments  oi 
respect  of  seamen  on  foreign  vessels,  and  making 
further  provision  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Seamen's  Act,  approved  March  4,  1915."  This  bill 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in 
the  last  Congress  without  any  hearings,  and  was  then 
passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  same  will  take  place  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

S.  306.  By  Senator  La  Follette.  "To  amend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  and  for 
other  purposes."  This  bill  is  to  furnish  all  seamen 
with  continuous  discharge  books,  to  bring  all  ship- 
ping into  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner's 
offices,  and  to  do  sundry  other  things  very  much 
needed. 

S.  2446.  By  Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  "Sub- 
jecting foreign  vessels  leaving  American  ports  to  the 
inspection  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

S.  1549.  By  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas.  "Relat- 
ing to  personal  injury  suits  by  seamen." 

S.  2458.  By  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas.  "For  in- 
spection of  vessels  propelled  by  internal  combustion 
engines." 

S.  1574.  By  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska.  "To  se- 
cure safe  working  conditions  on  board  of  vessels  for 


those  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  cargo,  and 
for  other  purposes."  This  is  the  longshoremen's 
proposal  to  Geneva,  and  if  it  is  to  be  pressed,  it 
needs  to  be  so  amended  that  it  will  help  safety  with- 
out hurting  the  seamen  and  the  merchant  marine. 

S.  202.  By  Senator  King  of  Utah.  "To  provide 
for  the  deportation  of  certain  alien  seamen,  and  for 
other  purposes."  On  this  bill  I  have  prepared  a 
petition  and   memorial,  which   is  hereby  submitted. 

Bills   in   the   House   of   Representatives 

H.  R.  7763.  By  Mr.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin.  This 
is  an  identical  copy  of  S.  202,  introduced  by  Senator 
King. 

H.  R.  121.  By  Mr.  La  Guardia  of  New  York.  "Fix- 
ing liability  of  owners  of  vessels."1  On  this  bill  I 
have  an  inquiry  from  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida, 
to  whom  I  sent  an  answer,  which  I  hereby  submit 
to  you. 

H.  R.  6789.  By  Mr.  Free  of  California.  "To  amend 
Section  4530  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States."  This  bill  authorizes  the  master  to  suspend 
the  half  pay  in  ports. 

H.  R.  6790.  By  Mr.  Free  of  California.  "To  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act."  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  give  the  master  the  right  to  select  certain 
members  of  the  crew  to  work  as  day  men. 

H.  R.  3827,  H.  R.  3828  and  H.  R.  3829.  By  Mr. 
White  of  Maine.  These  bills  are  introduced  by  re- 
quest from  the  Department  of  State,  accompanied 
with  reasons  submitted  in  a  document,  copy  of  which 
is  hereby  submitted.  These  bills  deal  with  consuls, 
masters  of  vessels  and  seamen. 

H.  R.  3830.  By  Mr.  White  of  Maine.  "Relating  to 
carriage  of  goods  by  sea." 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
load  line  on  coastwise,  intercoastal  and  Great  Lakes 
vessels  has  been  tentatively  drafted  in  the  Depart- 
ment, in  response  to  the  following  Senate  Resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress: 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
requested  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  load- 
line  legislation  in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  all  types  of  vessels, 
and  to  submit  his  report  covering  the  same  to  the 
Senate  during  the  month  of  December,  1929,  and  to 
accompany  such  report  with  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
bill  to   effectuate   his    recommendations." 

At  the  last  yearly  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  it  was  proposed  and 
very  favorably  received,  that  the  men  working  on 
rivers  and  in  harbors,  who  are  seamen  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  therefore  come  under  the 
Jones  Act  for  liability,  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Jones  Act  with  its  liability  to  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  with  its  compensation.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect   that   such   a  bill   will   be  introduced. 

Seamen   and   the   Courts 

Reports  from  Winter  S.  Martin,  Seattle,  H.  W. 
Hutton,  San  Francisco,  W.  J.  Waguespack,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Silas  B.  Axtell,  New  York,  are  hereby 
submitted.  These  reports  contain  matters  which  need 
your  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  Jacob  L.  Morewitz,  Attorney-at-Law,  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  has  transmitted  a  record  in  the  case 
of  "Xielson,  et  al.  v.  Danish  Steamship  Sonderborg." 
These  men  shipped  at  New  Orleans  to  go  to  a  Brit- 
ish possession  of  North  America,  and  back  to  a 
port    on    the    coast    of   the    United    States.      In    New 
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Orleans  they  received  advance.  In  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  they  were  arrested  for  mutiny  and  dismissed 
after  inquiry,  but  charged  with  disobedience  to  law- 
ful command,  because  they  refused  to  remain  with 
the  vessel,  which,  according  to  the  information  then 
available,  was  to  go  to  Europe.  When  this  was 
changed  they  went  back  on  board. of  the  vessel  and 
the  master  took  them  back  to  the  United  States 
without  having  a  visa  of  the  crew  list  by  the  Ameri- 
can consul.  On  arrival  in  Hampton  Roads  they  were 
lield  on  the  vessel  because  of  the  captain's  neglect. 
They  were  denied  proper  medical  attention,  and  they 
were  charged  with  delaying  the  vessel  at  Halifax. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  settlement,  which  was 
then  turned  over  to  the  Danish  consul  by  the  master, 
and  the  men  sent  ashore  without  any  money  with 
which  to  get  food  or  lodging.  On  their  arrival  on 
shore  they  sought  out  Mr.  Morewitz,  who  began  a 
case  for  them,  libeling  the  vessel  on  five  different 
charges. 

On  the  question  of  advance,  I  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  who  communi- 
cated with  New  Orleans,  and  in  substance  obtained, 
through  the  Shipping  Commissioner  there,  a  confes- 
sion that  advance  was  paid.  At  this  writing  I  expect 
further  information  from  Mr.  Morewitz. 

Mr.  Morewitz  has  another  case  entitled  "The  Dola 
Lawson,"  which  involves  the  question  of  two  days' 
pay  for  one.  The  case  is  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
•decision  is  expected.  This  question  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  because  of  the  plain  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  master  to  defraud  the  men  of  their 
rights.  Mr.  Morewitz  suggests  that  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  case  to  all  seamen,  the  Union  may 
"be  willing  to  pay  some  amount  to  aid  in  the  payment 
of  expenses. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  radiogram  from 


W.  R.  Spence,  General  Secretary,  the  National  Union 
of   Seamen,   London,   England: 

"London,  January  9,  1930. 
"FURUSETH, 
"Seamanship,  Washington. 

"Geneva  Maritime  Conference  on  questionnaires 
including  Hours  of  Labor  will  not  be  held  until  1931. 

"SPENCE." 

I  have  further  to  report  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  General  Union  of  Seamen  and  Longshore- 
men of  Cuba.  The  Union  will  meet  on  the  fifteenth 
of  this  month  and  invited  me  to  come  to  their  meet- 
ing. I  sent  an  answer  thanking  them  for  the  invita- 
tion but  stated  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept  it, 
because  our  organization  was  to  meet  on  the  thir- 
teenth. I  suggest  that  as  a  proper  act  of  courtesy, 
this  convention  send  a  telegram  of  greeting  to  the 
Convention  of  the  General  Union  of  Seamen  and 
Longshoremen  of  Cuba,   meeting  at  Habana,  Cuba. 

I  close  this  report  and  enter  this  Convention  in 
high  hopes  of  future  progress.  In  my  judgment,  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  adversity  sometime  before 
our  last  Convention,  and  as  I  see  it  the  trend  is  now 
upward,  both  industrially  and  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  the  Union  for  the 
opportunities  that  have  been  afforded  me  to  be  use- 
ful, as  I  hope  I  have  been  during  this  past  year, 
and  to  thank  the  Executive  Board  for  their  kind 
cooperation  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

ANDREW   FURUSETH, 

President. 

The  report  of  the  President  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Report    of   Secretary-Treasurer 

Secretary  Olander  then  presented  his  annual  report 
as  Secretary-Treasurer,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
VICTOR  A.  OLANDER 

Washington,   D.   C,  January  13,   1930.  Pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  International  Seamen's 

_       ,      ^..                ,   _  .                   , .                  ,  Union   of  America,   I   respectfully  submit  this  report 

lo   the    Officers   and   Delegates,    Thirty-second    Conven-  c         .         ~                       T                 .<*      ...     ,,                . 

.     ,      _             .       ,  „            .     „  .          ,    .        .  as    Secretary-Treasurer.      In    accord    with    the    usual 

tion  of  the  International  Seamen ■  s   Union   of  America.  ,.        ,,               ,      c          ■  .     .   ,           ,    .         ,      ...    , 

'                                                                    '  practice,   the  yearly   financial  statement   is    submitted 

Greeting:  first,  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT 
December  1,  1928  to  November  30,  1929 

Receipts 
Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association,  Inc.: 

Per  capita  tax  on   dues   $3,077.90 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 597.50 

International   Membership   Books   56.00 

$3,731.40 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $863.60 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 503.40 

International    Membership    Books 84.00 

—  $1,451.00 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $2,343.40 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 236.50 

2,579.90 
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Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $767.20 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 360.60 


Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $131.50 


1.127.80 


1.703.44 


2.339.50 


1.940.5O 


1.560.74 


Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lak< 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $1,189.50 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 513.94 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $2,113.00 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 226.50 

Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $1,738.50 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees ...  202.00 

Ferryboatmen's  Union  of  California: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $1,381.10 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 179.64 

Railroad  Ferryboatmen  and  Harbor  Employees  of  New  Orleans: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $5.70                        5.70 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf: 
Per  capita  tax  on  dues  and  initiation  fees: 

Boston  Branch  (inclu.  $120  for  mem.  books) $626.70 

Baltimore   Branch 321.30 

New  York   Headquarters 36.40 

New  York  West  Side   Branch 12.60 

Galveston    Branch   6.10 

Norfolk  Branch  .70 

1.003.80 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues  and  initiation  fees $378.38                    378.38 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $670.70 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 23.00 


693.70 
131.50 


Eureka  Fishermen's  Union: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues $64.20 

Per  capita  tax  on  initiation  fees 5.00 

69.20 

Seamen's  Journal,  Receipts  from  Advertising 1,200.00 

National  Union  of  Seamen  (Great  Britain): 

Contribution    1,454.25 

Interest  on  bank  deposit.. 270.56 

Miscellaneous,  cancelled  checks 5.00 


Total  Receipts  $21,646.37 

Disbursements 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Tax $1,950.00 

Seamen's  Journal: 

Printing,   mailing  etc.    (includes  printing  of   convention    proceedings) $5,183.01 

News   Service 91.39 

Editor's    Salary    1,100.00 

6.374.40 

Annual  Convention,   General  Expense 475.41 

Officers'  Salary  and  Expense: 

President,  Salary  $2,695.00 

Travel  Expense  (Including  European  Trip) 738.25 

Total   $3,433.25 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Salarv  480.00 

Travel  (in  re  Unveiling  of  La  Follette  Statue) 112.06 

Total   $592.06  4,025.31 

Office  Expense: 

Rent,  supplies,  postage,  telephone,  etc $1,868.21 

Stenographers 3,720.33 

?,r|88.?4 
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Printing  and  Binding: 

Membership  Books  $206.00 

General   159.75 

Organizing   Literature   756.12 

1,121.87 

Litigation,  Attorneys'  Fees,  Court  Costs,  etc 2,703.87 

Cablegrams  to  National  Union  of  Seamen 61.64 

People's  Legislative  Service,  Tabulating  Questionnaires 60.00 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Expense  of  Delegates  to  Convention 367.04 

Middle  West  Foreign  Trade  Committee,  Copies  of  Proceedings 14.50 

Executive    Board    Members   Traveling 63.00 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Yearly  Affiliation 5.00 

Floral  Piece  for  Thomas  Conway,  Vice-President.  I.  S.  U.  of  A.,  and  traveling 

expense  of  I.  S.  U.  of  A.  representative  attending  funeral 111.84 

Floral  Piece  for  Ed.  Anderson,  Treasurer,  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific 25.00 

William  B.  Wilson  Testimonial  Committee,  Donation 100.00 

National   Consumers'   League,   Contribution 5.00 

Total   Disbursements   $23,052.42 

Recapitulation 

Cash  on  Hand,  November  30,  1928 $15,128.01 

Receipts,  December  1,  1928,  to  November  30,  1929: 

Per  capita  tax  on  dues  and  initiation  fees $18,576.56 

International  Membership  Books 140.00 

Seamen's  Journal,   Advertising 1,200.00 

Interest 270.56 

Miscellaneous  refunds   5.00 

National  Union  of  Seamen,  contribution 1,454.25 

21,646.37 

Total   $36,774.38 

Disbursements,  December  1,  1928,  to  November  30,  1929 23,052.42 

Cash  on  Hand,  November  30,  1929 13,721.96 

Total   $36,774.38 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

The  totals  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  International  office  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Receipts  $23,996.33        $19,843.18        $19,464.07         $30,029.44        $21,646.37 

Disbursements  23,569.28  22,482.90  20,611.21  17,600.01  23,052.42 

The  increase  of  disbursements  in  1929,  as  compared  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic 

with   1928,  is  due  to  convention  expense.     The  con-  and  Gulf,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 

vention   did  not  meet  in   1928.     The   receipt  of  over  branches  as  follows: 

$10,000  in  arrearages  in  1928  accounts  for  the  larger  New  York,  N.  Y.                  Norfolk,  Va. 

income  in  that  year  as  compared  with  1929.  Boston,  Mass.                         New  Orleans,  La. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Galveston,  Tex. 

DISTRICT  AND  LOCAL  UNIONS  Baltimore,   Md.                      Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  District  and  Local  Unions  of  the  International  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquar- 

Seamen's  Union,  grouped  by  districts,  are  as  follows:  ters  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  branches  as  follows: 

Atlantic  District  Boston,  Mass.                         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastern   and    Gulf   Sailors'   Association,    Inc.,    with  Railroad    Ferryboatmen    and    Harbor    Employees, 

headquarters  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  branches  New  Orleans,  La. 

in  the  following  ports:  _     ._     ^. 

Pacific  District 

Boston,  Mass.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Providence,  R.  I.                   Mobile,  Ala.  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquarters  in 

New  York,  N.  Y.                    New  Orleans,  La.  San  Francisco,   Calif.,  and  branches   in  the  following 

Philadelphia    Pa.                     Galveston    Tex.  Pacific  Coast         tg. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

,_     .         _,.                ^.,              ,   ttt                      »  tt   •  San  Francisco,  Calif.             Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Marine,   Firemen,   Oilers  and  Watertenders    Union  Seattle,  Wash.                        Portland,  Ore. 

of  the  Atlantic  and   Gulf,  with  headquarters  in  New  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

York,  N.  Y.,  and  branches  as  follows:  Marine   Firemen,   Oilers   and   Watertenders'   Union 

New  York,  N.  Y.                   Norfolk,  Va.  of   the   Pacific,   with    headquarters   in    San    Francisco, 

Boston,  Mass.                         Mobile^  Ala.  CaIif    and  branches  as  fonows: 

Providence,  R.  I.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore,   Md.                        Galveston,   Tex.  San  Francisco,  Calif.            San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.                    Port  Arthur,  Tex.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  branches  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Alaska    Fishermen's    Union,    with    headquarters    in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  branches  as  follows: 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Astoria,  Ore. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Deep    Sea    Fishermen's    Union,    with    headquarters 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  branches  as  follows: 

Seattle,  Wash.  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 
Ferryboatmen's    Union    of    California,    with    head- 
quarters in  Oakland.  California. 

Monterey  Fishermen's  Protective  Union,  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Eureka  Fishermen's  Union,  Eureka,  Calif. 
Fishermen's   Union   of   Prince   William   Sound   and 
Vicinity,  Cordova,  Alaska. 

Rogue  River  Fishermen's  Union,  Gold  Beach,  Ore. 
Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union,  As- 
toria, Ore. 

Coquille  River  Fishermen's  Union,   Bandon.  Ore. 

Great   Lakes   District 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  headquar- 
ters in   Chicago,  111.,  and  branches  as  follows: 
Chicago,  111.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit,   Mich. 
Marine    Firemen,    Oilers,    Watertenders    and    Coal- 
passers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  branches  as  follows: 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Cleveland,  O.  Chicago,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Marine   Cooks  and   Stewards'   Union   of   the    Great 
Lakes,    with    headquarters    at     Buffalo,    N.     Y.,    and 
branches  as  follows: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Chicago,  111.  Detroit.   Mich. 

Cleveland,  O. 

SEAMEN'S  JOURNAL 
The  Seamen's  Journal,  the  official  monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
has  the  well-earned  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  among  the  labor  publications  in  America.  The 
publication  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union  and  copies  are  sent  without  charge  to 
all  affiliated  district  and  local  unions,  and  to  the 
libraries  of  various  cities,  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  issued  monthly.  The  able  manner  in  which  the 
paper  is  edited  and  managed  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  officers  and  members.  Founded  in  1887  by  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  it  has  been  the  chief 
means  of  public  expression  for  the  American  seamen 
since  the  inception  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America.  Under  the  practice  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  publication  of  the  Journal  was 
taken  over  by  the  International  Union,  the  editor 
pays  the  local  bills  of  the  paper,  excepting  printing 
and    editor's    salary,    out    of    funds    received    by    the 


Journal  for  advertising.  He  therefore  submits  a 
financial  statement  separate  from  the  financial  report 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Audits  of  the  editor's 
accounts  are  made  by  a  committee  at  San  Francisco* 
Calif.,  selected  from  among  the  officers  of  the  district 
unions  at   that   port. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Seamen's  Journal,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  office  by  PaulScharren- 
berg,  editor,  is  as  follows: 

Financial  Report  of  Seamen's  Journal 
1929 
Covering    12    issues,    from    Dec.    1,    1928,    to 

Nov.  30,  1929,  inc.— Balance  on  hand  Dec. 

15,    1928  $291.09 

Receipts: 

From  advertisements  $1,462.75 

From  subscriptions  and  extra 
copies    195.52 

1,658.27 

Disbursements: 

Remitted  to  V.  A.  Olander $1,500.00 

Paid  for  bookkeeping,  etc 240.00 

Paid  for  commissions  on  adver- 
tising          22.50 

Subscription    to    "Time" 8.00 

1.7 

Recapitulation: 

Receipts   (incl.  balance  on  hand). .$1,949.36 
Disbursements   1,770.50 

Balance  in  commercial  checking 
account  Brotherhood  National 
Bank  (recently  changed  hands 
and  now  known  as  City  Na- 
tional Bank)    Dec.   14,   192Q 78.86 

Cash    on    hand 100.00 

Balance  on  hand   Dec.   14,   1929 $178.86 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

GEORGE  LARSEN. 
PETER  E.  OLSEX. 
PATRICK  FLYNN. 

The  difference  between  the  item  of  $1,500.00  remit- 
ted to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  as  listed  above,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  showing  $1,200 
received,  is  an  item  of  $300,000  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  November  30,  1929. 

The  combined  accounts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  the  editor  give  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  total  receipts,  disbursements  and  net  cost 
of  publishing  the  Seamen's  Journal: 

1929 
Expenditures: 

Printing,   mailing,   etc $5,183.01 

Editor's  salary  1,100.00 

News  Service  99.39 

Bookkeeping,  etc.,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco          240.00 

Commissions  paid  on  advertising        22.50 

Total $6,644.90 

Receipts: 

Advertisements    $1,462.75 

Subscriptions    195.52 

Total  $1,658.27 

Net  Cost  of  Publication $4,986.63 
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The  net  cost  of  printing  the  Journal  for  the  past 
year  includes,  for  the  first  time,  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  convention  proceedings. 

PER  CAPITA  TAX  PAYMENTS 

The  payment  of  per  capita  tax  by  the  affiliated 
District  Unions  was  made  with  greater  regularity 
during  the  past  year  than  had  been  the  practice  for 
several  years  immediately  preceding  that  period.  The 
regular  income  of  the  International  Union  from  per 
capita  tax  sources  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance all  expenditures  during  the  last  year.  Disburse- 
ments exceeded  receipts  by  $1,406.05.  A  contribution 
of  $1,454.25  was  received  from  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  of  Great  Britain.  The  two  items  named 
total  $2,860.30,  this  being  the  amount  by  which  per 
capita  tax  returns  must  be  increased  in  order  to  meet 
disbursements  if  we  continue  to  operate  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  past  year.  An  increase  of  approximately 
1600  in  the  membership  of  the  International  Union 
would  solve  this  problem.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  involves  only  an  average  increase  of  less  than 
150  members  for  each  of  the  twelve  District  Unions, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  various  affiliated 
local  unions,  the  needed  increase  in  per  capita  returns 
should  not  be  difficult  to  attain. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  fitting  to  repeat  what 
I  have  repored  to  other  conventions.  The  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America  has  a  much  wider 
scope  of  activities  than  many  other  national  or  inter- 
national unions,  yet  its  per  capita  tax  rate  is  among 
the  lowest,  if  not  actually  the  lowest,  of  all.  This  fact 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  members. 

There  is  not  a  single  activity  of  the  International 
Union  which  can  be  omitted  or  even  curtailed  without 
serious  consequences  to  the  members  of  the  Union 
and  its  various  divisions. 

If  we  relax  our  vigilance  in  the  national  legislative 
field  even  for  a  single  session  of  Congress  the  ene- 
mies of  the  seamen  would  gain  an  advantage  that 
would  require  many  years  to  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  costly  moves  we  could  make  would 
be  to  foolishly  attempt  a  financial  saving  by  curtailing 
our  watchfulness  in  the  field  of  international  law,  as 
now  being  rapidly  developed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Withhold  only  a  few  issues  of  the  Seamen's  Journal 
in  an  effort  to  cut  expenses  and  the  result  would  be 
decidedly  unfavorable. 

Any  curtailment  of  the  meager  expenditures  in  the 
Secretary-Treasurer's  office  would  make  effective 
work  in  that  office  utterly  impossible.  That  is  also 
true  of  the  President's  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
financial  limitations  now  are  such  that  the  best  work 
cannot  be  done. 

There  is   need  for  increased  expenditures  and  this 
can  only   be   effectively  met  by   increased   per   capita 
returns  through  a  larger  membership. 
DUES 

The  recommendation  of  previous  conventions,  that 
the  District  Unions  whose  rate  of  monthly  member- 


ship dues  is  less  than  $1.50  should  increase  such  dues 
to  that  amount,  is  being  discussed  in  such  affiliated 
organizations  as  are  not  now  charging  that  rate.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  $1.50  rate  will  prevail  in 
practically  all  District  Unions  in  the  near  future. 

CHARTERS 

The  International  Union  has  issued  no  charters 
during  the  past  year.  An  application  for  a  charter 
from  the  Tillamook  County  Fishermen's  Union,  Bay 
City,  Oregon,  is  now  pending  before  the  Executive 
Board. 

LEGISLATION 

The  International  President,  as  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee,  as  in  past  years,  has  had  full 
charge  of  the  legislative  activities  of  the  union  since 
the  last  convention.  In  conformity  with  the  practice 
that  has  prevailed  for  many  years,  he  will  report  to 
the  convention  on  the  important  and  vital  subjects  of 
legislation,  law  and  court  decisions  relating  to  sea- 
men and  the  merchant  marine. 

ORGANIZING  ACTIVITIES 

In  conformity  with  instructions  of  the  last  conven- 
tion, circulars  and  other  literature  calculated  to  be 
helpful  in  the  promotion  of  organization  among  sea- 
men were  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  office 
and  supplied  to  the  various  District  and  Local  Unions 
and  branches  for  distribution  among  non-union  sea- 
men. The  literature  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
practically  all  officers  of  the  union  and  its  various 
divisions,  when  first  issued.  Requests  for  additional 
supplies  were  promptly  responded  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer's office.  The  local  officers  in  all  ports 
were  advised  that  more  would  be  sent  upon  request. 
They  were  urged  by  letters  from  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer to  keep  up  a  continuous  distribution  of  the  circu- 
lars. There  are  indications,  however,  that  after  the 
first  few  months  the  interest  dwindled.  At  any  rate, 
the  requests  for  further  supplies  of  literature  finally 
ceased  entirely  except  as  to  a  few  ports.  An  effort  to 
revive  this  work  should  be  made  at  once. 

At  the  convention  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  that 
immediately  following  the  widespread  use  of  circulars 
setting  forth  the  necessity  for  organization,  open 
meetings  should  be  held  everywhere.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  need  to  wait  until  an  officer  of 
the  International  Union  would  be  available  as  a 
speaker  before  arranging  such  meetings.  The  volun- 
tary services  of  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers,  officers  of  city 
central  labor  unions  and  state  federations  of  labor  and 
representatives  of  national  and  international  unions  in 
the  various  ports  could  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  if 
local  officers  would  make  the  necessary  inquiries  to 
ascertain  where  trade  union  speakers  could  be  ob- 
tained. This  program  was  not  carried  out,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
the  International  office  to  direct  such  work.  It  is  true 
that  some  meetings  were  held,  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral activity  in  this  respect.     It  is  a  subject  to  which 
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I   believe  the  present   convention   should  give   careful 
consideration. 

Under  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  every  District  and  Branch  officer  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  unorganized  seamen.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  all  willing  to  do  their  best  in 
this  respect.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  CONFERENCES 

In  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  International 
Union  to  be  represented  whenever  possible  at  public 
conferences  dealing  with  the  merchant  marine,  I  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  marine  section  of  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  held  in  Chicago,  September  30  to  October  4, 
1929.  At  that  meeting  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Crowsley 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  read  a 
statement  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  Niblack  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  re- 
cently, was  the  president  of  the  Directing  Committee 
of  the  International  Hydrographic  Bureau,  headquar- 
ters of  which  are  at  Monaco,  better  known  as  Monte 
Carlo.  The  character  of  the  statement,  which  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  safety  at  sea,  was  such  that  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  enter  the  discussion  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  it,  and  I  therefore  addressed  the  session 
at  some  length. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  held  a 
conference  on  the  health  of  seamen  in  New  York  on 
May  28,  1929.  I  delegated  the  following  officers  to 
attend  the  conference  as  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  namely,  G.  H. 
Brown,  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association;  M. 
Missland,  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders' 
Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  David  E.  Grange, 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf.  Robert  Bell  represented  the  National 
Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain.  They  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  Their  presence  at  the 
conference  was  undoubtedly  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
seamen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Middle  West  Foreign 
Trade  and  Merchant  Marine  Conference  was  held  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  November  18  and  19,  1929. 
The  International  Union  was  not  represented  at  that 
meeting  for  the  reason  that  all  officers  familiar  with 
the  conference  were  engaged  elsewhere. 

RELATIONS  WITH  SHIPOWNERS 

The  convention  a  year  ago  instructed  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer "to  proceed  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  time  as  he  may  deem  wise  and  proper,  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  associations  of  shipowners  with 
a  view  of  bringing  about  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  and  representatives  of  the 
shipowners."  The  convention  further  decided  that 
"if  he  finds  that  the  associations  of  shipowners  per- 
sist in  their  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  and  against  the 


rights   of   seamen   to   organize,   that   tfien    his    reconJ 
mendation  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  be  carried  out  vig- 
orously."    The  opportunity  for  the  suggested  confer-] 
ence  did  not  materialize  and  therefore  no  action  was! 
taken  with  reference  to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

On  June  29,  1929,  while  in  New  York  City  attend-' 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  conferred  with 
Vice-Presidents  Pryor  and  Carlson  and  with  the  New 
York  officers  of  the  affiliated  unions.  The  consensus] 
of  opinion  expressed  at  that  meeting  was  that  a] 
communication  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the! 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  with  a  view 
of  bringing  about  joint  conferences.  The  Interna- 
tional President  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Labor  Conferences 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I  decided  not  to  ini-l 
tiate  any  effort  toward  a  conference  with  the  ship- 
owners until  the  International  President  returned. 
After  his  return  my  time  was  fully  taken  up  by  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  convention  of  the  Illinois  State! 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  I  am  secretary.  Imme- 
diately afterward  I  attended  the  convention  of  thej 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  after  which  I  wasj 
required  to  devote  practically  all  of  my  time  to  the 
adjustment  of  a  very  difficult  situation  with  which  the'j 
labor  movement  in  my  home  city  was  confronted. 
The  entire  matter  therefore  remains  exactly  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  The  subject  should  again  be  given  con- 
sideration and  some  definite  procedure  decided  uponJ 

THE  AMERICAN   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Three  years  ago  the  convention  adopted  a  declara- 
tion  entitled   "For  the   Development   and   Support   of 
the  American   Merchant  Marine,"  based  upon  reports j 
and  resolutions  adopted  at-  various  previous  conven-. 
tions.      At    the    Thirty-first    Convention,   a   year   ago,- 
the   declaration   was   reaffirmed,   with   instructions   to< 
add  an  explanatory  footnote  indicating  that  the  item 
relating  to  the  Ocean  Mail  Service  Act  of  1891  is  now 
covered  by  the  mail  service  section  of  the   Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928.     The  declaration  as  thus  amended 
is  as  follows: 

For  the  Development  and   Support  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine 

1.  Enforce  the  Seamen's  Act.  Almost  in  it-  I  n- 
tirety  that  law  applies  equally  to  both  American  and 
foreign  vessels  leaving  harbors  of  the  United  States. 
Its  enforcement,  therefore,  will  inevitably  tend  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  operation. 

2.  The  monopoly  which  the  law  now  gives  to 
American  shipyards  does  not  produce  ships.  Amer- 
icans should  be  permitted  to  purchase  seaworthy  ves- 
sels wherever  the  cost  is  lowest  and  to  place  sttol 
vessels  under  the  American  dag  without  restrictions 
as  to  the  trade  in  which  they  may  sail. 

3.  Repeal  the  sections  of  the  Tariff  Act  under 
which  a  heavy  duty  is  levied  on  repairs  to  American 
ships  in   foreign  yards  and  on   supplies  purchased  in 
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foreign  ports  and  also  repeal  tariff  duties  on  all  ship- 
building materials. 

4.  Develop  skill  among  American  seamen  to  the 
point  where  the  crews  of  American  ships  will  be  able 
to  give  maximum  service  in  the  sailing,  the  upkeep, 
and  the  repair  of  American  vessels.  This  is  possible 
if  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  associations  of  ship- 
owners will  co-operate  with  the  union.  The  union 
has  urged  this  for  many  years. 

5.  Develop  an  American  personnel.  Employ — and 
thus  train — Americans  first  with  the  most  skilled  men 
of  other  nationalities  eligible  and  willing  to  become 
citizens. 

6.  Cease  employing  Asiatics  in  preference  to  Amer- 
icans and  other  seamen  eligible  to  citizenship. 

7.  Require  that  seamen  be  shipped  only  through 
authorized  government  shipping  commissioners.  Abol- 
ish all  private  discharge  books  and  substitute  there- 
fore discharge  books  to  be  issued  to  the  seamen  by 
the  government. 

8.  Abolish  the  unlawful  practice  of  requiring  sea- 
men to  work  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  port. 

9.  American  seamen  who  have  served  thirty-six 
months  in  the  merchant  service  and  are  otherwise 
eligible  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  navy  on 
short-term  enlistments  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  for 
intensive  training. 

10.  American  railroads  should  be  required  to  cancel 
any  contracts  which  give  preference  to  foreign  steam- 
ship lines  as  against  American  ships. 

11.  The  Ocean  Mail  Service  Law,  passed  in  1891, 
does  not  now  provide  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  government.  The  act  in 
question  should  be  revised  so  as  to  give  proper  pay 
for  this  direct  service.  (Note — This  item  is  now  cov- 
ered by  the  mail  service  sections  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928.) 

12.  The  government  should  be  prepared  to  protect 
and  assist  such  American  ships  as  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  assaults  upon  their  legitimate  business  by  for- 
eign shipping  interests  acting  through  so-called  con- 
ferences or  other  forms  of  conspiracy. 

13.  Americans  should  ship  by  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  whenever  possible.  They  should  give 
preference  to  the  merchant  marine  of  their  own  flag. 

14.  The  union  does  not  favor  government  owner- 
ship of  the  merchant  marine. 

Adopted,  Thirtieth  Convention,  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  Januarv 
10-19,  1927. 

I  recommend  that  the  declaration  be  again  reaf- 
firmed, with  any  revision  thereof  that  the  convention 
may  consider  necessary. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON 
SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

The  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report  a  year  ago  as 
having  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  governments  of  various  maritime  na- 
tions, met  in  London,  England,  last  spring.  The  con- 
vention and  final  act  drafted  at  that  conference  was 
signed  at  London  May  31,  1929.  Wherever  it  is  rati- 
fied, that  convention  will  establish  certain  regulations 
which  are  to  take  the  place  of  existing  national  and 
international  laws  and  treaties  and  will  prevent  any 
signatory  government  from  undertaking  to  enforce 
upon  any  vessel  of  any  other  government  any  regu- 


lation on  the  subjects  covered  by  the  convention  or 
treaty,  other  than  the  regulations  therein  provided  for 
as  construed  or  defined  by  the  contracting  govern- 
ment to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

If  ratified  by  the  United  States,  the  proposed  treaty 
will  wipe  out  certain  very  essential  features  of  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

The  plenipotentiaries  signing  this  proposed  treaty 
represented  the  following  countries: 


Germany 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Spain 

Irish  Free  State 


Great  Britain  and  Northern 

Ireland 
India 
Italy 
Japan 
Norway 
Netherlands 


United  States  of  America    Sweden 

Finland  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 

France  Republics 

At  the  time  the  convention  was  signed  at  London, 
our  International  President  was  attending  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
It  was  some  time  later  before  authentic  copies  of  the 
proposed  treaty  were  available  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing the  document  and  taking  any  steps  that  might  be 
necessary  in  relation  thereto  devolved  upon  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. I  attended  to  that  duty  with  dili- 
gence and  care.  Upon  discovering  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  treaty,  I  prepared  an  analysis 
which  I  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  to  the  friends  of  seamen  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  The  return  of  the  "Interna- 
tional President  made  any  further  activities  in  this 
respect  on  my  part  unnecessary  and  I  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  him  the  statement  which  I  had  prepared 
and  had  it  published  in  the  Seamen's  Journal.  It  was 
carefully  prepared  and  may  prove  of  service. 

INTERNATIONAL  MEMBERSHIP  BOOK 

The  uniform  International  membership  book, 
adopted  several  years  ago,  is  not  being  used  by  all 
affiliated  District  Unions.  I  took  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  fact  during  the  past  year  and  to 
request  that  all  affiliated  District  organizations  which 
are  not  already  using  the  uniform  membership  book 
consider  the  advisability  of  doing  so.  The  response 
was  favorable  in  all  cases.  The  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  immediately 
began  the  use  of  the  uniform  book.  Other  District 
Unions  which  have  not  been  using  the  book  up  to 
the  present  indicated  that  they  were  disposed  to  in- 
augurate its  use  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  following  District  Unions  now  make  regular 
use  of  the   International  membership  book: 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union. 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf. 
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WATCHES 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  affiliated  District  Unions 
to  extend  the  three-watch  system  as  applicable  to  the 
deck  crew  have  been  carried  on  persistently  through- 
out the  past  year.  The  three-watch  system,  or  eight- 
hour  day  at  sea,  is  mandatory  under  the  Seamen's 
Act  as  a  maximum  workday  for  marine  firemen, 
oilers  and  water  tenders,  except  in  emergencies. 

At  the  last  convention,  in  consultation  with  the 
delegates,  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  showing  the  activities  of  the  Union  in 
the  promotion  of  the  three-watch  system.  That  state- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  convention.  It  is  well  that 
it  should  again  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership,  and  I  therefore  submit  it  herewith,  as 
follows: 

The  Three-Watch  System 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  has 
carried  on  a  consistent  and  persistent  agitation  for 
the  shorter  workday  for  all  seamen,  including  all  di- 
visions of  the  crew,  and  has  achieved  substantial  suc- 
cess in  this  respect. 

First:  In  1915  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  brought  about  the  application  of  the  three- 
watch  system  by  law  to  marine  firemen,  oilers  and 
watertenders. 

Second:  Through  the  agreement  of  1917-1919,  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  brought 
about  a  shortening  of  the  workday  for  the  deck  crew 
and  the  stewards'  department. 

Third:  In  1919  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America,  through  the  strike  which  it  then  con- 
ducted, established  three  watches  in  the  deck  crew  or 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Later  this  was  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Fourth:  In  1920  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  succeeded  in  extending  the  three-watch 
system  to  passenger  vessels  and  lumber  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Fifth:  In  1921,  during  the  tremendous  wave  of  un- 
employment which  swept  the  country,  the  shipowners 
inaugurated  a  lockout  which,  due  to  the  vast  number 
of  idle  men  who  could  be  and  were  recruited  for  sea 
service  by  agents  of  the  shipowners,  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  some  of  the  previous  gains  made  by  the  union 
in  relation  to  working  hours  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

Sixth:  In  1923,  however,  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  restoration  of  the  three-watch  system  for  the  deck 
crew  on  a  large  number  of  ships  where  the  workday 
had  been  lengthened  during  the  lockout  of  1921,  this 
restoration  being  accomplished  at  the  conference  be- 
tween the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union  of  America  in  May,  1923. 
The  conference  was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  reached  in  meetings  of  the  union  during  the 
winter  to  enforce  improvements  in  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  by  strike  action  if  necessary,  in  the 
spring. 

Seventh:  In  1926,  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
won  the  now  famous  O'Hara  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  thus  laying  a  legal  foun- 
dation for  the  abolition  of  the  system  whereby  crews 
are  worked  all  day  and  made  subject  to  call  all  night, 
which  had  prevented  the  placing  of  regular  watches, 
including  the  three-watch  system,  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 


Eighth:  In  1927  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  secured  a  further  extension  of  the  three-  I 
watch  system  in  the  deck  crew  in  a  number  of  in-  ■ 
stances,  notably  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  An  agreement 
providing  for  three  watches  in  the  deck  crew  of  sand- ■ 
carrying  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  a  period  of  I 
three  years  was  obtained  in  the  same  year. 

Ninth:  In  1928  the  International  Seamen's  Union  1 
of  America  obtained  the  eight-hour  day  for  both  deck* 
and  firehold  crews  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  was  I 
the  result  of  successful  arbitration  proceedings  by  the 
union.  During  the  same  year  an  extension  of  the  1 
three-watch  system  in  deck  crews  in  the  intercoastal  I 
trade  was  obtained. 

Tenth:     In    February,   1929   (which  is  the  month  in   I 
which    this    report    was    written),    the     International  ■ 
Seamen's   Union  of  America  secured  the  three-watch  m 
system  for  marine  firemen  and  oilers  on  various  har-  I 
bor  towboats  operated   by  railroad  companies  in   the 
Hampton    Roads    locality,    the    men    on    such    harbor  I 
vessels  not  being  covered  by  the  law  requiring  three  ■ 
watches  for  firemen  on  other  classes  of  ships.    At  theB 
same  time  the  union  secured  a  substantial  reduction 
of  working  hours  of  the  deck  crews  on  the  same  har-  1 
bor  towboats  and  also  on   harbor   barges.     This  be-  1 
came  effective  February  16,  1929,  by  the  terms  of  an  I 
agreement   negotiated   with   the   Chesapeake   &   OhioB 
Railroad  Company.     Both  white  and  colored  workers 
are  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

This  record  shows  that  the  International  Seamen's 
Union,  notwithstanding  the  lockout  of  1921,  has  made  M 
substantial  progress  in  the  establishment  of  the  three-  I 
watch  system  for  both  sailors  and  firemen  and  is  1 
making  gains  in  this  respect  steadily.  The  union  is  I 
also  devoting  steadfast  attention  to  the  problem  of  1 
shortening  the  workday  for  the  division  of  the  crewsBj 
employed  in  the  stewards'  department. 

The  agitation  for  the  shorter  work  day  for  the  1 
members  of  the  crew  will  be  kept  up  steadily  by  theB 
District  Unions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Inter-^ 
national  Seamen's  Union. 

THE  SEAMEN  OF  CANADA 
A    year    ago    T    directed    the    attention    of    the    Con- 1 
vention  to  condition-,  prevailing  in  Canada  as  affect-B 
ing    seamen.     There    is    comparatively    little   organiza-  j 
tion    among    Canadian    seamen.     The    Federated    Sea-B| 
farers'   Union  of  Vancouver,  B.   C,  has  made  efforts  a 
to    extend    its    activities    to    the    Eastern    provinces. 
1   refrain   from   commenting  upon   that   matter  except 
to    say    that    comparatively    little    progress    has    been 
made. 

At  the  last  convention,  the  Executive  Board  was 
"authorized  and  instructed  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion of  the  Canadian  situation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  information  needed  to  determine  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  thereto."  The 
secretary-treasurer's  office  has  made  inquiries  through 
the  mails  with  no  results  of  any  consequence.  I  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending 
a  representative  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  at  the 
various  Canadian  ports. 

A  short  time  ago  the  International  Office  received  a 
letter  from  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great 
Eritain  stating  that  the  Federated  Seafarers'  Union 
of  Canada  had  made  application  for  recognition  by 
the  British  organization  and  for  an  exchange  of  trans- 
fers.   The   British  Union  requested  the  advice  of  the 
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International  Seamen's  Union  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  I  replied  by  stating  the  facts  relative  to  the 
small  Canadian  organization  referred  to,  and  sug- 
gesting that  no  action  be  taken  by  the  British  Union 
until  the  matter  had  been  considered  by  this  Conven- 
tion. The  subject  should  therefore  be  given  attention 
by  the  delegates. 

The  existing  Canadian  situation  is  a  menace  to 
seamen.  In  the  matter  of  law,  as  relating  to  seamen, 
Canada  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  countries. 
The  Canadian  shipping  law  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  sea- 
men to  engage  in  a  legal  strike.  For  instance,  the 
penalty  for  disobedience  of  orders,  which  under  the 
United  States  law  is  applicable  only  at  sea,  is  under 
the  Canadian  law  also  made  applicable  in  port.  Not 
only  is  the  Canadian  seaman  subject  to  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  quitting  the  ship,  for  failure  to 
obey  orders  in  port  and  for  joining  with  others  in 
refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  officers  even 
when  the  vessel  is  in  a  safe  harbor,  but  after  having 
signed  articles  he  may  be  seized  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  warrant  and,  having  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  may  then  be  forced  from  the  prison  to 
the  ship.  He  must  be  surrendered  upon  demand  by 
any  person  who  may  give  him  shelter.  Houses  may 
be  entered  without  warrant  in  the  search  for  escaping 
seamen.  Enticing  to  desert  and  harboring  deserters 
is  made  the  subject  of  heavy  penalty.  Persons  going 
on  board  a  ship  without  consent  of  the  master  are 
subject  to  be  summarily  taken  into  custody  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  vessel.  Any  person  found 
near  any  ship  and  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account 
of  his  presence  there,  is  liable  to  summary  conviction. 
And  the  climax  of  this  machinery  of  injustice  is  found 
in  a  provision  that  "There  shall  be  no  appeal  from 
any  conviction  or  order  adjudged  or  made  under  this 
Part,  for  any  offence  against  this  Part;  and  no  con- 
viction under  this  Part  shall  be  quashed  for  want 
of  form." 

The  provisions  which  I  have  referred  to  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Canadian  Shipping  Act,  Part  III,  relat- 
ing to  the  ocean  trade,  and  Part  IV  of  the  same  Act 
relating  to  the  "inland  waters  of  Canada,"  except  as  to 
barges  and  scows   on  rivers  and  canals. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Canadian  seamen  will  be 
able  to  organize  to  any  extent  until  some  improvement 
is  made  in  the  law  of  that  country.  I  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  this  mater  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  Trades  and-  Labor  Congress. 

ALLEGED  RADICALS 

Under  the  guise  of  alleged  "radicalism,"  a  group 
of  agitators,  styling  themselves  the  "Marine  Work- 
ers' League,"  and  claiming  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
"Red  Internationale,"  operating  under  instructions 
from  Moscow,  are  now  making  systematic  efforts  to 
prevent  seamen  from  joining  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America.  The  so-called  "League" 
held  a  meeting  or  conference  in  New  York  on  August 
17  and  another  in   San   Francisco  on   November  9. 


Ordinarily  such  movements  would  be  cause  for 
little  concern.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  these 
self-styled  representatives  of  the  "Red  Internationale" 
of  Moscow  should  suddenly  become  active  against 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amrica,  at  the 
time  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Union  of  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics  (Russia)  join  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  seventeen  maritime  nations  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  proposed  treaty  designed  to  force  the 
repeal  of  the  American  Seamen's  Act.  I  have  already 
reported  upon  that  proposed  treaty  under  the  head  of 
International  Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea. 

Persons  styling  themselves  "radicals"  have  on  more 
than  one  instance  been  found  to  be  working  with 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  worst  of  reactionaries.  On 
some  occasions  this  has  been  due  to  deliberate  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy  and  on  some  occasions  to 
crass  ignorance. 

In  our  present  defense  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  meet  the 
forces  of  dishonesty  as  well  as  the  forces  of  igno- 
rance. This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  believe  the  con- 
vention should  give  serious  attention. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  International  Executive  Board  acted  on  various 
matters   since   the  last  convention,   as  follows: 

January,  1929:  Adopted  resolutions  urging  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  to  allocate  a  clear  channel, 
full  time  and  adequate  power  to  Radio  Station 
WCFL,  Chicago,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chi- 
cago  Federation   of   Labor. 

May,  1929:  Ordered  donation  of  $100  to  the  Wil- 
liam  B.   Wilson  Testimonial   Fund. 

July,  1929:  Authorized  affiliation  with  Workers' 
Education  Bureau. 

July,  1929:  Ordered  payment  of  attorney  fee  in 
case  of  Anderson  vs.  Shipowners. 

September,  1929:  Ordered  donation  of  $100  to 
Gompers'  Memorial  Fund,  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

September,  1929:  Voted  to  fill  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Second  Vice  President  Thomas  Conway 
by  moving  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
vice  presidents  up  one  position  and  electing  a  seventh 
vice  president. 

October,  1929:  Ivan  Hunter  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Secretary,  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and 
Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  unanimously 
nominated  seventh  vice  president  and  elected  accord- 
ingly. 

SEAMANSHIP 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  is 
pledged  to  the  development  of  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  and  efficiency  among  American  seamen.  The 
official  declaration  adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention relating  to  this  subject  has  been  reaffirmed 
at  various  succeeding  conventions.  I  recommend  that 
it  be  again  officially  declared  that  the  plan  adopted  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention,  relating  to  the  promotion 
of  skill  and  efficiency  among  seamen,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union   of  America. 
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ABLE  SEAMEN  CERTIFICATES  in  honor  of  the  late   Robert   M.  La   Follette,   former 

The  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Senator   from    Wisconsin   and   sponsor   for   the   great 

show  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act  in  Seamen's   Act. 

1915  and  up  to  June  30,  1929,  a  total  of  167,279  able  On  April  21,   1929,   I   participated  in  the  dedication 

seamen    certificates   have   been   issued    by    the    U.    S.  ceremonies  of  La  Follette  Park  and  La  Follette  Me- 

Steamboat     Inspection     Service.       During    the     same  morial  Hall  in  Chicago  by  making  one  of  the  principal 

period    152,819    "lifeboatmen"     certificates     were     is-  speeches.     The  park  and  hall  are   public   institutions 

sued.     That  there  is  a  tremendous  labor  turnover  in  erected   by  the  West   Chicago   Park  Commissioners. 

the  American   merchant   marine   is   clearly  proved  by  Qn    April    25,    1929,    I    delivered   an   address   at   the 

the  fact  that   the   number  of  certificates  in  each   case  unveiling  of  the   La   Follette   statue  in   Statuary   Hall 

is    far    in    excess    of    the    number    of    men    employed.  at    the    Nation's    Capitol,    at    the    request    of    Senator 

The  table   on  the  next  page,  compiled  by  the  secre-  La   Follette.  Jr. 

tary-treasurer   from   the   official   reports   of   the   U.    S.  Qn  JuiK,   {6    upQn  the  invitation  of  p^   ,  a   Fol. 

Inspection  Service,  shows  the  number  oi  able  seamen  ^   j   dclivered  an  addrcM  at  tIu.  grave  of  thc  ,ate 

certificates    issued    at    the    various    ports    where    the  Scnator  in  Forcst  Hi„  c  ,nR.tery>  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
U.   S.   local  inspectors   have   offices. 

J.  HAVELOCK  WILSON 
"LIFEBOATMEN"  CERTIFICATES 

.....        T                        ,    ,.rr           ,    .,  It    is    with   a    feeling   of   deep   sadness   that    I    report 
A    compilation    bv   the    International    Office    ot    the 

.                             '                               ,       Al             •    i    ,  the   death   of   J.    Havelock    Wilson,    president    of    the 

I  .    S.    Inspection    Service   reports   for   the   period    be-  .                                               •; 

.  ,                                  .     ,       „                    ,         .  National   Union   of   Seamen   of   Great    Britain,    which 
ginning    with    the    passage    of    the    Seamen  s    Act    in 

*     „    6    ,                T          J?    ,n™      ,            ..    .             ,,    i  occurred  on  April  16,  1929.     President  Wilson  passed 

1915,   and  up  to  June  30.   1929,   shows  that   so-called  .               ^           '                                                 \ 

.,           .-              ,            .            .                      ,  ,  into  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that  ever 

"lifeboatmen      certificates    have    been    issued    as    fol-  ,                           ,                              _     .                 . 

espoused    the    cause    of   the    seamen.     It    is    due    him 

?0  "??!  to   reca^   tnat  °^  a"   °^   tne   un'ons   of   seamen    in    the 

jq27    "                                                               11*619  world,  the  National   Union  of  Seamen  of  Great   Brit- 

1918  ..' 5,101  aini  which   was  under  his  leadership,  is  the  only  one 

1919    3,910  that    maintained    its    strength    during    the    period    fol- 

}920    ,f'e?o  lowing  thc  close  of  the  World   War.     Under  circum- 

1921    l.i,r|4>s  ,  .  .             .  ,    ,            •         ,,    ,        , 

,Q22                                                                      17  804  stances    which    would    have    impelled    other    men    to 

1923    14,913  seek  rest-  when  his  physical  health  was  such  that  for 

1924    8.673  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  wheel 

J 925    70-9  chair   in   moving  about   from   place   to   place,   he   ren- 

jq27    "                                                                   7746  dered    titanic    service   to   the   members    of   the    Union 

1928    6.721  by   directing   its   affairs   in   a  manner   best   calculated 

1929    7,825  to    benefit    the    membership   as    a    whole.      It    was    an 

iTTsTo  exhibition    of    determination    and    will    power    seldom 

0  a    met  with.       In   the  language  of  the  West,  "He  died 

ELECTION    OF   VICE-PRESIDENT  with    his   boots   on,"   that   is    to   say,   the    end   of    his 

Ivan    Hunter   of    Buffalo,    New    York,    secretary   of  mortal   career   found   him   in  active  service.     He   was 

the   Marine  Firemen,   Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coal-  a  great  leader,  a  great  man,  a  great  friend. 

passers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  elected  sev-  THOMAS  CONWAY 

enth     vice-president    of    the     International     Seamen's  n     ,-        -    1n9n                                                             .    . 

T  .          ,   *                     „„    ,                                 ,  .        ,  On  Mav  3.  1920,    rhomas  C  onway,  secretary  of  the 
Union  of  America  to  fill  the  vacancv  created  by  the  ,f     .            .                     ..            ._.               ,                .     _     , 
_                  _,       •       _              J  _,  Marine     Firemen,     Oilers.     Watertenders    and     Coal- 
death  of  Second  Vice-President  1  nomas  Conway.    1  ne  ,  T.   .          ,    .       _           T    ,              , 

...„,...                         ,       .            '.,  passers    Union  of  the   Great    Cakes  and  second  vice- 
third,   fourth,   filth,   sixth   and   seventh  vice-presidents  .  ,      ,       ,      .        T    t                   ...                   TT   .           . 
'               '           '                        .  .                      '  president    of    the    International    Seamen  s    Union    ot 
were   then   moved   up   one   position    and    the    vacancy  .                  a  .                __     .     ,  u 

K     .  .  America,  died  at  Buffalo.  New  \  ork,  following  a  very 

thus  created  in  the  position  of  seventh  vice-president  ...               u                                ..        .                      .   . 

.    *  severe   illness.     He  had   lived  a   lite  of  great  useful- 

was  filled  as  herein  stated.  T       1n1-,        ,         ,       ,                          .            c    .,  ^ 

ness.      In    1912,    when    he    became    secretary    of    the 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCES  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers.  \\  atertenders  and  Coalpass- 
The  International  Labor  Conferences,  held  at  Gen-  ers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  affairs  of  that 
eva,  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-  organization  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Under 
national  Labor  Office,  the  labor  division  of  the  League  his  leadership  the  Union  was  revived,  the  confidence 
of  Nations,  will  be  reported  upon  by  President  of  the  members  restored  and  its  treasury  rebuilt.  His 
Andrew  Furuseth  in  his  annual  report  to  this  con-  passing  is  mourned  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
vention.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  the  secretary-  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  especially  by  the  sea- 
treasurer  to  offer  any  comment  regarding  the  Inter-  men  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
national   Conferences.  EDWARD  ANDERSON 

LA   FOLLETTE   MEMORIALS  Edward  Anderson,  for  nearly  forty  years  treasurer 

Since  the  last  convention.  I  have  been  called  upon  of  the   Sailors'   Union   of  the   Pacific,   who  served  as 

to  deliver  addresses  at  three  memorial  meetings  held  delegate   to   several   conventions   of   the    International 
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ABLE  SEAMEN  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  U.  S.  LOCAL  INSPECTORS 
Tabulation  computed  by  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  from  Official  Reports  of  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
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Union,  died  at  San  Francisco  on  May  17,  1929.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America.  For  many 
years  he  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Alaska  Fish- 
ermen's Union,  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Maritime 
Hall  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Edward  Anderson  will  long  be  remembered  for 
the  loyal  and  unselfish  service  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  seamen. 

CONCLUSION 

The  struggle  of  the  seamen  for  equality  with  their 
fellow  men  on  shore  goes  forward  steadily.  In  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  lines  is  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America.  It  proclaims  the  self-evident 
truth  that  the  first  essential  to  human  progress  is 
freedom.  The  victory  having  been  won  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  the  effort  now  is  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  seamen.  In  order  to  be  truly  free,  man  must 
not  only  obtain  liberty  in  the  legal  sense,  he  must 
actually  use  it. 

The  membership  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  know  what  freedom  is  and  what 
it  is  for.  They  invite  all  seamen  to  join  with  them 
so  that  through  the  intelligent  and  united  efforts  of 
a  greater  number,  the  fight  for  a  better  life  for  all 
may  be  the  quicker  won. 


Allow  me  to  express  my  earnest  thanks  to  the 
International  president  and  to  the  vice-president-  and 
the  officers  of  the  District  and  Local  Unions  and 
branches  for  the  willing  cooperation  which  I  have 
received    from    their    hands    during   the    past   year. 

Respectfully   submitted, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  except  that  part  oi 
the  report  dealing  with  finances,  which  was  referred 
to  the   Committee  on  Audit. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AUDIT 

President  Furuseth  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  Audit:  Delegates  Hunter,  Silver  and 
Grange. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Vice-President  P.  J.  Pryor  requesting  him  to  come 
to  the  Convention  in  his  capacity  as  vice-president 
for  purposes  of  consultation  relative  to  conditions  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

At  12  noon  the  Convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  in. 


FIRST  DAY 

Monday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 
Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 
The  following  telegrams  were  read: 
TELEGRAMS 

"New  York,  N.  Y..  January  13.  1930. 
"Victor  A.  Olander,  Secretary, 
International  Seamen's  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Members  of  the  New  York  branch  extend  fra- 
ternal greetings  to  officers  and  delegates  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  convention. 

"ADOLF  KILE,  Agent." 

"Boston,  Mass.,  January  13,  1930. 
"V.  A.  Olander,  Secretary, 
International  Seamen's  Union. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Headquarters  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Associa- 
tion extend  sincere  wishes  for  successful  convention. 
Increase  in  dues  carried.  Judges  of  election  just 
reported.  „p   j    PRYOR." 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
delegates  who  represented  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 


American  Federation  of  Labor 
Report  of  Delegates 

Washington,   D.   C,  January   13,   1930. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates,   Thirty-second  Convention, 

International  Seamen's   Union   of  America. 
Greeting: 

The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  convened  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  October  7,  1929,  and  remained  in  session  until 
October  18,  1929. 

On    the    first    day    379    delegates,    represent 
International   and    National    Unions,   3    Departments, 
27  State  Branches,  46  Central  Bodies,  26  Local  Trade 
and  Federal  Labor  Unions,  and  including  5  fraternal 
delegates,  were  seated. 

The  various  sections  of  the  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  92  resolutions  which  were  intro- 
duced were  referred  to  fourteen  committ- 

Your  delegates  were  appointed  for  committee  duty 
as  follows:  Furuseth  on  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Council's  Report;  Olander  on  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions. 

We  introduced  four  resolutions  which,  with  reports 
on  the  action  taken  thereon  by  the  Convention,  are 
as  follows: 
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"Resolution  No.  51,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
by  Delegates  Andrew  Furuseth  and  Victor  A.  dan- 
der, International  Seamen's  Union  of  America: 

"WHEREAS,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  providing 
for  a  mail  pay  so  much  increased  as  to  amount  to  a 
subsidy,  provided  that  50  per  cent  of  the  crew,  exclu- 
sive of  licensed  officers,  carried  in  vessels  sailing  under 
mail  contracts  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"WHEREAS,  No  regulations  have  been  issued  to 
see  that  this  part  of  the  law  is  being  obeyed;  and 

"WHEREAS,  Failure  to  issue  proper  regulations 
has  resulted  and  is  resulting  in  evasions  of  the  law, 
and  thus  preventing  the  United  States  from  obtaining 
the  contemplated  benefits  intended  by  the  passage  of 
the  law;  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  we  respectively  request  Congress  to  so 
amend  this  law  as  to  require  the  issuance  of  specific 
regulations  of  such  character  as  to  compel  obedience 
to  the  law  on  all  vessels  sailing  under  mail  contracts." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  convention,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation. 

"Resolution  No.  52,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
by  Delegates  Andrew  Furuseth  and  Victor  A.  dan- 
der, International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

"WHEREAS,  The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  continuing  to  operate  the  so-called  Sea  Service 
Bureau,  which  was  established  during  the  World  War; 
and 

"WHEREAS,  The  said  Bureau  is  destroying  the 
skill  needed  in  our  Merchant  Marine  for  safety  at  sea; 
therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  the  appropriations  by  Congress  for  said 
Bureau  ought  to  be  abolished  and  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  stopped,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"First:  That  the  said  Bureau  was  established  by 
the  Shipping  Board  and  that  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  the  Bureau  may  be  abolished. 

"Second:  That  the  Bureau  is  performing  part  of 
the  duty  assigned  by  law  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Commissioner's  offices;  that  the  expense  is  a 
waste  of  public  money;  that  the  duty  may  be  per- 
formed better  and  according  to  law  by  said  Ship- 
ping Commissioners'  offices. 

"Third:  That  the  Bureau  is  settingaside  statute 
law  and  substituting  therefor  its  own  ideas  of  pun- 
ishment, which  consists  in  keeping  a  deferred  list 
— black  list — upon  which  men  are  placed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  master. 

"Fourth:  That  the  policy  results  in  a  turnover 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  develop  skill  in  men 
employed  and  is  thus  preventing  the  development 
of  an  efficient  personnel." 

The  resolution  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Convention,  following  a  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

"Resolution  No.  53,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
by  Delegates  Andrew  Furuseth  and  Victor  A.  Olan- 
der,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

"WHEREAS,  The  future  growth  and  development 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  successfully  compete  with  the  merchant 
marines  of  other  nations;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  attempts  made  in  past  decades 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation  as  between  American 
and  foreign  ships  by  reducing  the  standards  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  low  leve!s  based  upon  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  ports  of  other  nations  resulted,  first,  in 


practically  wiping  out  the  American  personnel  and, 
second,  in  driving  American  ships  from  the  overseas 
trade  and  limiting  their  operations  almost  exclusively 
to  the  American  coastwise  trade,  from  which  foreign 
ships  are  barred  by  law;  and 

"WHEREAS,  In  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act, 
Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  to  equalize 
competitive  conditions  in  the  overseas  trade  by  apply- 
ing American  standards  to  all  vessels  sailing  out  of 
American  ports;  and 

"WHEREAS,  In  so  far  as  this  policy  of  enforcing 
American  standards  in  American  ports  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
the  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  standards  on  foreign 
vessels  trading  to  American  harbors  and  thus  to  create 
a  condition  favorable  to  the  operation  of  American 
ships;  and 

"WHEREAS,  This  experience  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  it  is  essential  that  Congress  retain  full  control 
over  conditions  under  which  ships  are  permitted  to 
sail  out  of  ports  of  the  United  States,  it  being  obvious 
that  it  is  fully  as  necessary  to  apply  American  regula- 
tions to  foreign  ships  doing  business  in  American 
harbors  as  it  is  to  apply  American  regulations  to  for- 
eign merchants  doing  business  in  American  cities; 
therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  does  hereby  urge  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  refrain  from  entering  upon  any 
treaty  or  covenant  of  any  sort  with  any  foreign  nation 
or  nations  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  surrender 
the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as 
American,  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate  out  of 
American  ports,  or  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  governing  the  operation  of  merchant  vessels." 

The  resolution  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Convention,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

"Resolution  No.  79,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
by  Delegates  Andrew  Furuseth  and  Victor  A.  Olan- 
der,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

"WHEREAS,  The  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  our  scenic  assets  and  opportunities  for 
the  masses  to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation  are  essential 
to  the  future  prosperity,  physical  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  North  America;  and 

"WHEREAS,  Short-sighted  greed,  carelessness  and 
neglect  are  destroying  our  forests,  obliterating  our 
scenic  features,  polluting  our  waters  and  depleting  our 
wild  life  resources;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  loss  of  these  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  restriction  of  opportunities  for  hiking,  camping, 
boating,  swimming,  fishing  and  hunting  constitute  a 
menace  to  public  health  and  deprive  our  youth  of 
assets  which  build  character,  initiative,  self-reliance, 
strong  bodies  and  alert  minds;  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  we  strongly  urge  our  respec- 
tive governments  to  provide  adequate  machinery  and 
more  liberal  funds  for  the  restoration  and  protection 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  cleansing  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  and  the  extension  of  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation." 

This  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  following  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Your  delegates  also  participated  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Resolution  No.  86,  which  was  signed  by  dele- 
gates   representing   forty    International    and    National 
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Unions,  in  support  of  Radio  Broadcasting  Station 
WCFL,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Delegate  Olander  joined  with  the  delegate  from 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  introduction 
of  Resolution  No.  66  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
designed  to  give  the  Federation  better  control  over 
the  conduct  and  affairs  of  directly  chartered  local 
unions  which  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  any 
National  or  International  Union.  A  substitute  amend- 
ment, reported  by  the  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  introducers  of  the 
resolution,  was  adopted. 

Among  the  many  important  subjects  dealt  with  by 
the  Convention  were  the  following:  Injunctions; 
Anti-Trust  Laws;  Immigration;  Organizing  in  the 
South;  Unemployment;  Convict  Labor;  Non-Partisan 
Political  Activities;  Seamen  and  the  Merchant  Marine; 
Investigation  of  Conditions  in  Cuba;  Porto  Rico; 
Virgin  Islands;  Five-Day  Week;  Workers'  Education; 
Public  Schools;  Illiteracy;  Labor  Press;  Negro  Work- 
ers; Old  Age  Pensions;  Tariff;  Radio  Broadcasting, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Fraternal  delegates  were  present  from  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress,  the  Women's  International  Union 
Label  League  and  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

A  notable  event  was  the  appearance  of  the  Right 
Honorable  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  who  delivered  a  brief  address. 

All  officers  of  the  Federation  were  re-elected, 
namely: 

William  Green,  President; 

Frank  Duffy,  First  Vice-President; 

T.  A.  Rickert,  Second  Vice-President; 

Matthew  Woll,  Third  Vice-President; 

James  Wilson,  Fourth  Vice-President; 

James  P.  Noonan,  Fifth  Vice-President; 

John  Coefield,  Sixth  Vice-President; 

Arthur  O.  Wharton,  Seventh  Vice-President; 

Joseph  N.  Weber,  Eighth  Vice-President; 

Martin  F.  Ryan,  Treasurer; 

Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Fraternal   delegates  were   elected   as   follows: 

To  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress:  John  J. 
Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Union  Label  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Thomas  E.  Maloy  of  the  International  Union  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

To  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress: 
Adolph  Kummer  of  the  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  city  in  which 
to  hold  the  next  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

On  October  18.  1929,  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Con- 


vention   of   the    American    Federation    of    Labor    ad- 
journed, sine  die. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH, 
VICTOR  A.  OLANDER, 
Delegates, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America! 

A  motion  was  made  to  approve  the  report  of  the 
delegates  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

At  4:40  p.  m.,  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reports  of  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

At  6:10  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Secretary  Olander  reported  progress  for  the  Conw 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  following  telegram  was  read: 

"Boston,  Mass.,  January  13,  1930.    1 
"Victor  A.  Olander, 

International   Seamen's  Union  of  American, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Fraternal  greetings  from  Boston  branch  of  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of  Atlantic! 
and  Gulf.    May  your  councils  have  lasting  benefit  foil 
all  seamen. 

"JOHN  FITZGERALD.  Agent." 

Introduction  of  Resolutions 

Resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  introduced  as  follows: 

By  Delegates  Oscar  Carlson  and  Ernest   Miss 
Marine   Firemen.   Oilers  and  Watertenders'   Union  ofi 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf:    Resolution  No.  1,  relating  to 
monthly   dues,   and    Resolution    No.    2,    proposing   an- 
extension  of  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America. 

By  Delegate  David  E.  Grange,  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic:  Resolution  No.  3. 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  conference  with  shipowners;  Resolution^ 
No.  4,  proposing  election  of  a  member  of  the  Rewards' 
department  on  Executive  Board. 

By  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union: 
Resolution  No.  5,  urging  equalization  of  tariff  om 
fresh  halibut  between  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
Resolution  No.  6,  urging  increase  of  tariff  on  froze*' 
halibut;  Resolution  No.  7,  protesting  against  proposed 
extension  of  closed  season  in  halibut  fishing;  Resolfl 
tion  No.  8,  urging  improved  government  regulations 
for  the  return  of  destitute  seamen  from  Alaska;  Res? 
olution  No.  9,  protesting  against  proposal  to  give 
foreign  fishermen  preferential  status  under  the  immi- 
gration laws. 

By  Delegate  Victor  A.  Olander,  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes:  Resolution  No.  10,  to  amend  Article 
XIII  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  membership 
hooks. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

At  6:30  ]>.  m..  the  Convention  adjourned  until  (^:30 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  January  14. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1930. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 
The  minutes  of  the   first   day's   sessions  were   read 
and  approved. 

The  following  cablegram  was  read: 
CABLEGRAM 
"Habana,  Cuba,  January  12,  1930. 
"Andrew  Furuseth, 
A.  F.  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Trabajadores  Martimos  Cuba  saludan  fraternale- 
mente   vuestro    Congreso. 

"JUAN   AREVALO,    Secretary,    ^ 
"Union   General   Organizaciones   Maritimas." 
Translation 
"Habana,  Cuba,  January  12,  1930. 
"Andrew   Furuseth, 
A.   F.  of  L.   Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Seamen  of  Cuba  send  fraternal  greetings  to  your 
Congress. 

"JUAN   AREVALO,   Secretary, 
"General   Union  of  Seamen   Organizations." 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cable  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  this  Convention  to  the  General  Union 
of  Seamen   Organizations   of  Cuba. 

The    following    telegrams    were    read: 

TELEGRAMS 

"San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  14,   1930. 
"V.  A.  Olander,  secretary-treasurer, 
Convention  Hall, 
National  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  extends  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union.  May  your  deliberations 
result   in    greater  good   to   all   seamen. 

"GEORGE  LARSEN." 

"Norfolk,  Va.,  January  14,  1930. 
"Victor  A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International    Seamen's   Union   of   America, 
'National  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Norfolk  branch  of  Sailors,  Firemen  and  Cooks 
send  fraternal  greetings. 

"FRED  SORENSEN,  Agent  P.  T." 

Secretary  Olander  reported  upon  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Editor  Paul  Scharrenberg  of  the  Sea- 
men's Journal  relative  to  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union. 

Upon    motion    unanimously   adopted,    the    secretary 
was    instructed    to    send    a    cablegram    to    the    Japan 
Seamen's  Union  extending  the  farternal  greetings  of 
the  International  Seamen's   Union  of  America. 
COMMUNICATION 

The  following  letter  was  read  and  ordered  made 
part  of  the  record: 

"Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  13,  1930. 
"Mr.   V.  A.   Olander,   Secretary-Treasurer, 
International    Seamen's   Union   of   America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
"Greetings: 

"The  members  of  the  Cleveland  branch,  Sailors' 
Union   of  the   Great   Lakes,   desire  to  convey  to  you 


our  fraternal  greetings,  and  to  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess in  the  great  work  that  you  are  doing  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  men  that  you  represent. 

"May  your  deliberations  during  the  session  of  your 
Convention  be  fruitful  for  the  men  whom  you  have 
already  helped  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of 
free  men,  and  it  is  our  wish  that  when  the  Conven- 
tion concludes,  you  will  have  drafted  a  program  that 
will  mean  the  further  advancement  of  the  seamen  in 
an  economic  and  moral  sense. 

"Fraternally  yours, 

"E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent, 
"Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes." 
At   10:20   a.   m.   the    Convention   was   resolved   into 
the    Committee    of   the   Whole    for    the    consideration 
of  pending  matters. 

Report  of  Committee 
At  12:10  p.  m.,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Furuseth. 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  relating  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  report  of  the  President: 
The  Turnover 
Under  the  caption,  "The  Turnover,"  the  President 
reports  that  the  turnover  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
appears  to  have  become  even  more  serious  than  in 
previous  years,  and  that  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  fostering  of  the.  evil  conditions  that  are  the  cause 
of  this  tremendous  labor  turnover,  which  in  the  case 
of  able  seamen  is  fully  150  per  cent  annually  and  in 
other  ratings  vastly  greater.  We  share  the  hope  of 
the  President  that  Congress  will  agree  to  abolish  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau  and  we  recommend  that  the 
President  and  the  Legislative  Committee  continue  to 
press  for  the  abolition  of  tnat  Bureau.  A  full  explana- 
tion of  existing  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau  is  set  forth  in  the  petition  sent 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  by 
President  Furuseth.  That  petition  is  attached  to  the 
president's  report  and  is  referred  to  therein  as  marked 
"A."  We  recommend  that  it  be  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention.  (See 
Appendix  A.)  We  further  recommend  that  the  report 
of  the  president  on  the  subject  of  "The  Turnover" 
be  approved. 

The    report   of   the    Committee   of   the    Whole    was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

The  Young  American 
The  president,  in  his  report,  states  that  while  young 
native  Americans  continue  to  come  to  the  sea,  the 
time  they  remain  in  the  sea  service  grows  steadily 
shorter.  The  Amrican  youth  spends  a  short  time 
in  the  merchant  marine  and,  finding  conditions  un- 
satisfactory, returns  to  the  shore  population  where 
he  tells  of  his  experiences.  Thus  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  building  for  itself  an  evil  reputation  which, 
in  time,  will  cause  it  to  be  held  in  contempt  by  the 
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American  people.  The  shipowners  are  "sowing  the 
wind"  and  will  surely  "reap  the  whirlwind"  unless 
they  consent  to  improvements  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  on  board  ship  sufficient  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  decency  and  fairness.  We  recommend 
approval  of  the  section  of  the  report  of  the  president 
entitled    "The    Young   American." 

The   report  of  the   Committee   was   adopted   unani- 
mously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
The  Shipping  Offices 

Under  the  title  "The  Shipping  Offices,"  the  report  of 
the   president   makes  a   brief   reference   to   private   em- 


ployment agencies  operated  by  shipowners"  associa- 
tions and  expresses  hope  for  the  passage  of  the  La 
Follette  Bill,  which  is  designed  to  require  that  all 
shipping  of  seamen  shall  be  through  the  offices  of 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Commisisoners.  A  more  com- 
plete reference  to  that  subject  will  be  made  in  the 
report  which  will  be  submitted  in  relation  to  the  La 
Follette  Bill.  We  recommend  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent's report  on  shipping  offices. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

At  12:20  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
2  p.  m. 


SECOND  DAY 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  following  letter  was  read  and  ordered  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record: 

"Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  13,  1930. 

"Mr.  Victor  A.  Olander,  Secretary, 
International   Seamen's   Union  of, America, 
National  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Comrade: 

"Please  convey  to  the  delegates,  in  National  Con- 
vention assembled,  the  greetings  and  best  wishes 
from  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  Marine  Firmen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  earnestly  hope  that  your  efforts 
and  deliberations  will  be  progressive  and  beneficial 
to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  upon  which 
the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  seafaring  men 
so  much  depends. 

"We  all  look  to  you  to  blaze  the  trail  and  chart 
the  course  for  us  to  build  and  follow,  and  may  it 
lead  us  to  the  final  goal  and  objective,  for  which 
the  Union  was  organized  and  has  always  striven  to 
attain. 

"Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

"JOHN    W.    ELLISON.   Agent. 
Cleveland   Branch,  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Water- 
tenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

At  2:10  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of 
reports   and  resolutions. 

At  5:35  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
by    ['resident    Furuseth. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  relative  to  the  report 
of  the   President: 


Collective  Bargaining 

In  that  part  of  his  report  entitled  "Collective  Bar- 
gaining," the  President  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
carrying  forward  with  great  vigor  the  efforts  now  - 
being  made  by  all  affiliated  District  Unions  to  increase 
the  membership  to  the  point  where  an  effective  strike 
can  be  inaugurated.  When  the  shipowners  find  that 
their  ships  are  delayed  because  the  seamen  refuse 
to  go  to  sea  under  present  conditions,  those  condi- 
tions will  be  changed  for  the  better.  We  recommend 
approval  of  this  section  of  the  report  of  the  President. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The    following   radiogram    from    General    Secretary 
Spence   of   the   National   Union   of   Seamen   of 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  read: 

RADIOGRAM 

"London,  January  14,  1930. 
"Olander, 
Seamanship, 
Washington. 

"The  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  send  heartiest  greetings  to  their  com- 
rades of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
and  all  good  wishes  for  a  progressive  and  successful 
annual  Convention.  "SPENCF." 

Introduction  of  Resolutions 
The  following  resolutions  were  introduced: 
By  Delegate  S.  A.  Silver  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Pacific:  Resolution  No.  11,  proposing  that  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eight-hour  day  in  port;  Resolution  No. 
12,  proposing  that  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  for  the  three-watch  system 
on  deck;  Resolution  No.  13,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  joint  branch   at   Honolu'u. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

At  5:45  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  f':30 
a.   m.   Wednesday,  January   15. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
by  President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

Third  Vice-President  Percy  J.  Pryor,  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  Convention,  reported  present  and 
was   seated. 

The  minutes  of  the  second  day's  sessions  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  telegrams  were  read: 
TELEGRAMS 

"San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  15^   1930. 

"Victor  A.   Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

International    Seamen's    Union    of    America    Conven- 
tion, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"The    Marine    Firemen,    Oilers    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  the  Pacific  extends  fraternal  greetings  and 

well-wishes   to  all   officers   and   delegates   for  a  very 

successful   Convention. 

"PATRICK  FLYNN,   Secretary." 

"Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  14,  1930. 
"V.  A.   Olander,   Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  three  affiliated  Unions  of  Sailors,  Firemen 
and   Cooks,   Milwaukee   branch,   extend   hearty  greet- 


ings to  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Convention  and 
wish  your  deliberations  prove  successful  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

"CHARLES  BRADHERING, 

"ERNEST  ELIS, 

"OTTO    EDWARDS,  Agents." 

At  9:40  a.  m.  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of 
reports  and  resolutions. 

At  12  m.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President    Furuseth. 

Secretary  Olander  reported  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  been  in  session  throughout  the  morn- 
ing considering  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  following  telegram  was  read: 
TELEGRAM 

"New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1930. 
"V.  A.  Olander,  Secretary, 
International   Seamen's  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Wishing  you  a  successful  and  harmonious  Con- 
vention. May  your  deliberations  bring  about  closer 
cooperation  of  all   seamen. 

"JOHN  WEIMER,  Acting  Secretary. 
"Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders' 
Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 
At  12:05  the  Convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


THIRD  DAY 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  branch,  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  conveying  to  the  Convention  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  branch. 

The  Convention  was  then  resolved  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  reports 
and  resolutions. 

At  5  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
President. 

Individuals  Must  Aid 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  section  of  the 
President's  report  entitled,  "Individuals  Must  Aid," 
be  approved. 


•The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

Deterioration  of  Skill 

The  deterioration  of  skill  in  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States,  as  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  President,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  conse- 
quence to  seamen  and  shipowners  alike.  The  lack 
of  skill — which  is  due  to  the  employment  of  inex- 
perienced men — leads  to  the  turning  of  more  and  more 
of  ships'  work  to  shipyard  corporations,  rigging  con- 
cerns, and  stevedore  companies  employing  shore 
workers.  The  first  effect  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  crews, — the  seamen, — 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  number  of  seamen 
employed.  The  lowering  of  wages  follows  as  an 
inevitable  result  during  the  process  of  which  more 
inexperienced  men — landsmen — are  brought  in  to  take 
the  places  of  seamen  who  protest  against  the  reduc- 
tions. The  service  which  the  ship  is  constructed  and 
equipped  to  render  cannot  then  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. Yet  while  the  wage  cost  of  the  crew  has 
been  reduced,  the  cost  of  operation  as  a  whole  is  in- 
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creased.  The  business  then  is  certain  to  go  to  more 
efficiently  operated  ships.  In  the  case  of  American 
ships  this  course  operates  to  the  advantage  of  for- 
eign  ships. 

The  development  of  skill  is  possible  only  under 
favorable  conditions  of  employment,  including  a  wage 
rate  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  remain  in  the  sea 
service.  This  is  attainable  only  by  aggressive  track- 
union  activities,  that  is  to  say,  by  organization  and 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  themselves. 
Your  committee  recommends  that  the  report  of  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  "Deterioration  of  Skill" 
be  concurred  in.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
memorandum  relative  to  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  and  reported  by  the  President  as  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  and  marked 
"B,"  be  indorsed  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
proceedings.      (See   Appendix   B.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Stand   Together 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  President  under  the  caption, 
"Stand   Together." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  when  the 
Convention  adjourns  an  adjournment  be  taken  until 
9:30  a.  m.  Friday  morning,  January  17,  in  order  to 
give  the  Audit  Committee  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  annual  audit  of  the  books  and  to  give  the  dele- 
gates an  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  relative  to  pending  legis- 
lation affecting  seamen. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 


Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  the  need  for  the  >peedy 
abolition  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board. 

Secretary  Olander  stated  that  in  the  Committed 
of  the  Whole  he  had  read  a  letter  from  Agent  Adolf 
Kile,  New  York  Branch,  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors' 
Association,  and  President  David  E.  Orange  of  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  port  com- 
mittee in  New  York  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  mass  meeting,  but  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  delay  the  holding  of  such  meeting  until 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  officers  and  delegates  can  come  to 
New  York.  The  letter  contained  a  request  for  advice 
as  to  the  printing  of  a  circular,  copy  for  which  was 
attached  to  the  letter.  Secretary  Olander  further 
reported  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  de- 
cided to  await  arrival  of  all  delegaes  and  officers 
before  taking  any  action  on  the  matter,  and  that  he 
had  informed  Agent  Kile  accordingly.  The  Secretary 
requested  further  instructions. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  by  pointing  out 
that  the  International  Union  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  holding  of  open  meetings  for  organizing  pur- 
poses in  all  ports;  that  the  proposed  circular  is  of 
a  character  which  makes  its  use  improper  and  unwise 
in  the  absence  of  full  consideration  and  approval  by 
the  District  Unions  involved,  and,  further,  that  the 
officers  and  delegates  cannot  undertake  to  name  any 
definite  date  when  any  of  them  can  come  to  New 
York  until  the  business  of  the  Convention  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  when  the  time  of  final  adjourn- 
ment can  be  predicted  with  some  reasonable  certainty. 

At  6:10  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9:3m 
a.  in.,  Friday,  January  17. 


FOURTH  DAY 

Friday  Morning  Session 


Washington,  D.  C.  January  17.  1930. 
The   Convention  was  called   to  order  at   {):M)  a.  m. 
by   President    Furuseth. 

Roll   call.     All   delegates  present. 
The   minutes   of   the   third  day's   session   were   read 
and   approved. 

The  following  cablegram  and  telegrams  were  read: 
CABLEGRAM 

"Kobe,  Japan,  January  16,  1930. 
"Olander,  Secretary, 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

"Japan    Seamen's    Union   congratulates    Convention 
of  your  Union.     Thanking  your  cordial  greeting. 

TELEGRAMS 
"New  York.  N.  Y.,  January  16,  1930. 
"Victor   A.   Olander, 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
Washington.  D.   C. 

"Fraternal    greetings    from    New    York    Branch    of 


the  Fishermen's  Union.     May  your  session  result   in 
greater  good  to  all  seamen. 

"JAMES  J.  FAGAN." 

"Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  January  IS,  1930. 
"The   International  Seamen's  Union   Convention, 
American   Federation  of  Labor  Bld^ .. 
Washington,   1).    ('. 

"Greetings.  Accept  my  most  sincere  wishes  fof 
very  successful   Convention. 

"GEORGE   HANSEN." 

"Seattle,  Wash.,  January  15,  1930. 
"Andrew  Furuseth,  President, 
International   Seamen's   Union   of   America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 
sends  fraternal  greetings  and  trust  that  you  have  a 
successful  Convention.  The  proposed  improvements 
in  the  agreement  with   the  boat  owners  voted   down. 

"P.  B.  GILL." 

At  9:55  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  reports 
and  resolutions. 

The    Convention   was   called   to   order   at    12:45   by 
President  Furuseth. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  Olander  reported  that  the   Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  been  in  continuous  session  throughout 


the  morning,  having  under  consideration  that  part 
of  the  President's  report  relating  to  the  proposed 
international  treaty  concerning  safety  regulations  in 
connection   with    loading  and   unloading  of   ships. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  telegram 
to  First  Vice-President  Patrick  Flynn  conveying  to 
him   the   fraternal   greetings   of   the   Convention. 

At   12:50  the  Convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


FOURTH  DAY 

Friday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1930. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     AH  delegates  present. 
The  following  telegram  was  read: 
TELEGRAM 
"Detroit,  Mich.,  January  17,  1930. 
"V.  A.   Olander, 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Greetings  from  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Detroit  Branch.  May  this  Convention  be  one 
of  progress. 

"CARL  WICKARD,  Agent." 


The  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  pending  matters. 

At  5:40  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened. 
President  Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Olander  reported  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  been  in  continuous  session  during 
the  afternoon,  having  under  consideration  the  colum- 
inous  report  on  the  Geneva  Conferences  and  pro- 
posed International  treaties. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  5:45  p.  m.  until  9:30 
a.  m.,   Saturday,  January   18. 


FIFTH  DAY 

Saturday  Morning  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
by    President    Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

Secretary  Olander  reported  that  Vice-President 
Pryor  left  for  Boston   last  night. 

The  minutes  of  the  fourth  day's  session  were  read 
and  approved. 

COMMUNICATION 

The  following  letter  was   read: 

"Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  January  15,  1930. 
"Mr.  V.  A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International   Seamen's   Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: 

"The  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes  send  fraternal  greetings  to  the  delegates 
to  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

"It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  you  may 
formulate  plans  that  will  lead  to  the  upbuilding  of 
all  the  affiliated  Unions,  so  that  they  will  gain  strength 
to  carry  on,  and  hold  intact  what  they  have  gained 


to    date,   and   be   able    to   better   wages   and    working 

conditions  for  the  membership  at  large. 

"Fraternally  yours, 

"J.  M.  SECORD,  General  Secretary, 

"Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 

Great  Lakes." 

The  Convention,  at  9:35  a.  m.,  was  resolved  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration 
of  pending  matters. 

At  12  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened.  Presi- 
dent  Furuseth   in  the  chair. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  read  the  following  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the 
President: 

International  Labor  Conferences 

Under  the  caption  of  "International  Labor  Confer- 
ences," the  President  reports  briefly  on  the  Confer- 
ences held  last  year  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  the 
labor  division  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  appen- 
dices,  which   he  refers  to  as   marked   "C,"   "D,"   "E" 
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and  "F,"  the  President  submits  copies  of  reports  pre- 
sented by  him  prior  to  the  Convention  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  "The  Mission  to  Europe,"  "The 
Proposed  Treaty  on  the  Protection  Against  Accidents 
of  Workers  Engaged  in  Loading  and  Unloading 
Ships,"  "Forced  Labor,"  and  "Hours  of  Labor  on 
Board  Ships." 

These  reports  contain  detailed  information  on  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal.  The  Committee  of 
the  Whole  has  carefully  considered  each  of  the  re- 
ports herein  referred  to  and  submits  the  following 
report    and    recommendations    thereon: 

The  Mission  to  Europe 

President  Furuseth's  report  on  Europe,  appended 
to  his  Convention  report  and  dated  December  31,  1929, 
presents  an  interesting  outline  of  his  conferences 
with  officers  of  organizations  of  seamen  in  various 
European  countries,  namely,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
his  attendance  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  and  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  London,  England,  and  the 
conduct  of  shipping  offices  at  Antwerp,  Belgium; 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, with  especial  reference  to  the  smuggling  of 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  under  the  guise 
of  seamen.  Your  Committee  recommends  approval 
of  the  President's  report  entitled  "The  Mission  to 
Europe"  and  its  publication  in  the  appendix  to  the 
proceedings.      (See   Appendix   C.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

Proposed  Treaty  on  the  Protection  Against  Accidents 

of  Workers  Engaged  in  Loading  and 

Unloading  Ships 

The  report  of  the  President  on  the  proposed  treaty 
relating  to  cargo  handling,  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national office  under  date  of  October  25,  1929,  and 
appended  to  his  report  to  this  Convention,  contains 
complete  information  relative  to  the  action  taken  at 
the  International  Labor  Conference  (the  labor  division 
of  the  League  of  Nations),  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, May  and  June,  1929.  The  report  shows  that 
a  proposed  treaty  or  convention  was  drafted  at  that 
conference  providing  regulations  designed  to  minimize 
accidents  in  connection  with  cargo  gear  and  cargo 
handling. 

The  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  assigned  a  representative  to  cooperate 
with  President  Furuseth  at  Geneva.  That  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Chris  Damm,  acted  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

An  attempt  made  by  longshore  and  stevedore  in- 
terests to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  provision  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  employ  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  con- 
nection with  work  relating  to  loading  and  unloading, 
and  to  create  a  condition  that  would  lead  to  the  dis- 


charge of   seamen   in  port  and   their  replacement  by 
shore   workers,  was   defeated. 

We  congratulate  the  President  and  his  colleague 
at  the  conference,  Mr.  Damm  of  Great  Britain,  on 
their  success  in  this  respect. 

The  President,  however,  points  out  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  as  finally  drafted,  contains  one  section 
that  may  be  used  to  exclude  seamen.  That  is  Article 
10  which  is  so  worded  that  contracting  governments 
may  construe  the  words  "only  sufficiently  competent 
and  reliable  persons  shall  be  employed  to  operate  lift- 
ing or  transporting  machinery,"  etc.,  in  such  manner 
as  to  permit  of  regulations  to  exclude  seamen,  by 
providing  for  experience  within  a  given  country  or 
harbor  as  a  condition  of  competency  and  reliability. 
The  effect  of  such  construction  of  the  language  re- 
ferred to  would  be  to  hamper  ships  and  seamen 
alike.  The  seamen  would  have  little  opportunity  to 
develop  and  retain  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
skill  essential  to  the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of 
the  ship  and  would  be  subject  to  an  even  greater 
extent  of  unemployment  than  at  present.  Th' 
large  numbers  of  harbors  and  landing  beaches 
throughout  the  world  in  which  shore  workers  ex- 
perienced in  the  handling  of  ships'  gear  and  boats  are 
unobtainable.  Transportation  by  sea  to  such  places 
would  be  made  impossible  if  seamen  are  excluded 
from  work  in  connection  with  cargoes.  A  treaty 
apparently  based  upon  conditions  prevailing  on  heavy 
carriers  trading  between  the  larger  sea  ports  cannot 
be  made  applicable  to  the  entire  sea  trade  without 
seriously   restricting   that   trade. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  an  explanatory 
clause,  such  as  "including  seamen  employed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  crew  of  the  ship,"  or  some  similar 
language,  was  not  included  in  Article  10  in  relation 
to  the  words  "sufficiently  competent  and  reliable 
persons."  In  the  absence  of  such  explanatory  lan- 
guage the  seamen  may  be  excluded  by  the  regulations 
of  any  contracting  government.  We  therefore  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  proposed  treaty  should 
not  be  ratified  by  any  nation.  We  recommend  that 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  con- 
tinue, in  accord  with  the  position  taken  by  President 
Furuseth,  to  vigorously  oppose  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  United  States  and,  further,  that  the 
report  of  the  President  dated  October  25,  1929.  relat- 
ing to  the  aforesaid  treaty,  be  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention.  (See  Appen- 
dix D.) 

The  President  also  directs  attention  to  the  "Draft 
Convention  (or  proposed  treaty)  Concerning  the 
Marking  of  the  Weight  on  Heavy  Packages  Trans- 
ported by  Vessels,"  which  does  not  seem  objection- 
able. A  copy  of  this  proposed  treaty  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  report. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

At  12:15  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
1  p.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1930. 
The    Convention    was    called    to    order    at    1    p.    m. 
I  President  Furuseth  in  the  chair. 
Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 
The   Convention  was  resolved  into   the   Committee 
I  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  pending  mat- 
I   ters. 

At    5    p.    m.    the    Convention    was    again    called    to 
I  order  by  President   Furuseth. 

Report  of  Committee 
Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of 
I  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  relation  to  subjects 
I  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  President: 
Forced  Labor 
In  his  report  on  the  subject  of  "Forced  Labor," 
I  the  President,  in  accord  with  the  instructions  of  the 
1  Thirty-first  Convention  a  year  ago,  deals  at  length 
j  with  the  sessions  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
I  ference  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  which  the  question 
I  of  forced  labor  was  discussed.  The  subject  was 
I  originally  referred  to  the  International  Labor  office 
I  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the 
I  time  the  anti-slavery  convention  or  treaty  was  being 
I  drafted  under  the  direction  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
I  recognized  that  forced  labor  is  a  form  of  slavery. 
j  This  being  the  case  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Labor  Confer- 
I  ences,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  delegates  are  labor 
j  representatives,  will  eventually  give  serious  attention 
I  to  the  forced  labor  of  seamen,  which  prevails  under 
I  the  laws  of  every  maritime  country,  except  the  United 
j  States,  through  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
j  quitting  the  service  of  a  ship  while  under  articles  or 
j  contract. 

When   the   United   States   ratified   the   Anti-Slavery 
I  Convention  or  treaty,  drafted  by  the  League  of  Na- 
t  tions,   it   did   so  with  the   following  significant  reser- 
vation: 
J      "That   the    Government   of   the   United    States,   ad- 
j  hering  to  its  policy  of  opposition  to  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  of 
which  the  person  concerned  has  been  duly  convicted, 
adheres  to  the  Convention  except  as  to  the  first  sub- 
division of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  V,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  'Subject  to  the  transitional  provisions  laid  down 
in  paragraph  two  (2)  below  compulsory  or  forced 
i  labor  may  only  be  exacted  for  public  purposes.'  " 
The  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in 
the  reservation  quoted  above,  is  based  upon  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  it  will 
be   seen,   taken    the   position,    in   connection    with    its 


ratification  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Treaty,  that  forced 
labor  is  identical  with  involuntary  servitude  as  pro- 
hibited by  the  anti-slavery  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, namely,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

All  officers  and  members  will  do  well  to  read  with 
care  the  report  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
"Forced  Labor." 

We  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  following 
.  parts  of  the  report: 

1.  President  Furuseth's  letter  to  Director  Albert 
Thomas  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  dated 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  1,   1929; 

2.  The  Questionnaire  prepared  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  for  submission  to  the  governments  of 
all  nations; 

3.  Excerpts  from  various  speeches  made  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference  during  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  forced  labor. 

The  Questionnaire  will  doubtless  result  in  replies 
from  all  governments  which  will  throw  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  different  angles  from  which  forced 
labor  is  viewed  by  the  government  authorities  of 
the  several  countries. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Union  should 
understand  that  the  first  approach  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  any  important  question  is  always 
through  Questionnaires  addressed  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments. The  sending  out  of  a  Questionnaire  on  a 
given  subject,  however,  is  no  guarantee  that  any 
remedial  action  will  follow.  That  is  indicated  by 
the  failure  of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  bring 
about  any  action  in  relaton  to  the  imprisonment 
penalty  against  seamen  for  quitting  ships,  which  is 
of  general  application  in  all  maritime  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  report  of 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  "Forced  Labor"  be 
endorsed  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  con- 
vention proceedings.     (See  Appendix  E.) 

The    report    of   the    Committee   was    adopted    by    a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 
The  Committee  reported  further: 

The  La  Follette  Bill  on  Advances 
The  La  Follette  Bill  (S.  314),  referred  to  in  the 
President's  report,  is  designed  to  give  seamen  on 
foreign  ships  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States  the 
full  protection  of  the  American  law  against  advance 
wages  and  allotment  of  wages  which  have  been 
forced  upon  them,  other  than  allotments  to  actual 
relatives,  namely,  wife,  children,  sister,  parents,  or 
grandparents.  A  clause  in  the  Seamen's  Act  as  first 
enacted  in  1915,  which  was  intended  to  safeguard 
foreign  seamen  to  the  same  extent  as  American 
seamen,  was  held  inadequate  for  the  purpose  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  International 
Union  was  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  an 
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amendment  to  the  Seamen's  Act  which  it  was 
thought  would  furnish  the  desired  protection.  That 
was  also  held  insufficient  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  language  of  the  clause  was  such 
that,  insofar  as  it  effected  foreign  seamen,  it  applied 
only  in  cases  of  advances  and  allotments  in  American 
ports  and  not  to  advances  or  allotments  made  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  an  American  harbor. 

The  La  Follette  Bill,  S.  314,  as  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress,  is  the  same  as  S.  2945,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  previous  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  last  Convention.  It  has  been  drafted  with 
the  greatest  care  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the 
desired   result. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  bill  be  again 
endorsed  and  that  the  efforts  to  secure  its  passage 
be  pressed  vigorously  and  persistently. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

The  La  Follette  Bill  on   Shipping   Offices 

The  La  Follette  Bill  relating  to  shipping  com- 
missioners, shipping  offices,  discharge  books  and 
other  matters  is  the  most  important  bill,  affecting 
seamen,  now  pending  in  Congress.  It  is  known  as 
"S.  306,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
American   Seamen,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Your   Committee   submits   the   following  brief   des- 


scription   of   the   bill   for   the   record:    It   is   designed 
to   require: 

1.  That  seamen  in  all  trades  be  shipped  only 
through   U.   S.   Shipping  Commissioners. 

2.  The  abolition  of  all  other  shipping  offices,  that 
is,  the  abolition  of  all  private  shipping  offices  and 
also  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  the   Shipping  Board. 

3.  To  require  that  only  persons  eligible  to  become 
citizens,  if  they  so  desire,  may  be  shipped  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  American  ports. 

4.  To  extend  the  right  of  seamen  to  collect  half  pay. 

5.  To  prohibit  discharge  books  issued  by  ship- 
owners, substitute  discharge  books  issued  by  the 
government  through  U.  S.  Shipping  Commissioners 
and   to   abolish   the    so-called   character    mark. 

6.  To  provide  for  extra  wages  and  cost  of  return 
travel  for  seamen  quitting  vessel  on  which  Section  2 
of  Seamen's  Act  is  violated. 

7.  To  increase  the  liability  of  shipowners  for  insuf- 
ficient or  inefficient  manning  and  equipment  or  viola- 
tion of  law. 

8.  To  amend  the  mutiny  section. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  bill  S.  3M 
be  again  endorsed  and  that  every  effort  be  put  for- 
ward to  bring  about  its  enactment. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

At  5:15  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9:30  a.  in.. 
Monday,  January  20. 


SIXTH  DAY 

Monday  Morning  Session 


Washington.  1).  C,  January  20,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
by  President   Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 
The  minutes   of   the    fifth   day's   session    were    read 
and  approved. 

1'he   following  telegram    was    read: 
TELEGRAM 
"St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  January  19,  1930. 

"Victor  A.  Olander,   Secretary, 
International    Seamen's   Union    Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  extend  fraternal  greetings  to  officers  and  dele- 
gated of  International  Seamen's  Union  Convention 
and  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  you  may  hold  a 
most  successful  and  constructive  Convention.  Hav- 
ing in  mind  the  very  great  difficulties  which  the 
officers  of  your  organization  meet  in  all  your  organ- 
izing and  administrative  work  I  extend  congratula- 
tions upon  the  success  you  have  attained  and  I  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
you  have  shown  to  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Please  be  assured 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  assist 
you  in  all  your  work  in  every  possible  way. 

"WILLIAM   GREEN,   President, 
"American   Federation   of   Labor." 


At  9:45  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions  and   reports. 

The  Convention  was  reconvened  at  12  m.  President 
Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary   Olander  read  the   following  report   of  the 

Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Hours  of  Labor  on  Board  Ship 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  held  at  Ge« 
eva,  Switzerland,  October,  1929,  agreed  upon  a  Ques- 
tionnaire to  be  addressed  to  all  national  governments 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Work 
on  Board  Ship."  The  general  character  of  the  Ques- 
tionnaire is  indicated  by  its  two  opening  questions 
which  are  as  follow 'S'. 

"1.  Do  you  consider  that  hours  of  work  on  board 
ship  should  be  regulated  internationally  by  means  of 
a   Draft   Convention? 

"2.  Do  you  consider  that,  subject  to  such  methods 
of  application  and  such  exceptions  as  the  special 
conditions  of  the  shipping  industry  require,  this  regu- 
lation should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  or  the  forty-eight  hour  week  contained  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace?" 
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Fifteen  main  questions  and  thirty-five  sub-questions 
are  contained  in  the  Questionnaire.  Detailed  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
President  Furuseth  dated  December  31,  1929,  which 
is  referred  to  in  his  report  to  this  Convention  as 
marked  "F."  Your  Committee  recommends  that  the 
report  "F"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. (See  Appendix  F.)  Your  Committee 
further  recommends  endorsement  of  the  report  of 
President  Furuseth  and  approval  of  his  actions  relat- 
ing to  the  International  Labor  Conference  concerning 
"The  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Work  on  Board  Ship," 
to  which  the  President  refers  in  his  Convention 
report  under  the  general  title,  "International  Labor 
Conference." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

Protection  of  Seamen  in  Sickness 

The  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
held  in  Geneva,  October,  1929,  decided  that  a  Ques- 
tionnaire be  sent  by  the  International  Labor  Office 
(League  of  Nations)  to  all  national  governments  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Protection  of  Seamen  in  Case 
of  Sickness,  Including  the  Treatment  of  Seamen  In- 
jured on  Board  Ship."  The  Questionnaire  is  divided 
in  two  parts.  The  "First  Part"  presents  questions 
relating  to  "The  Individual  Liability  of  the  Shipowner 
Towards  Sick  or  Injured  Seamen"  and  contains 
twenty-four  main  questions  and  a  number  of  sub- 
questions.  The  "Second  Part"  deals  with  "Sickness 
Insurance  for  Seamen,"  and  contains  twenty-five  main 
questions  and  several  sub-questions. 

A  close  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  inquiry  and  the 
developments  which  may  follow.  There  appears  to 
be  a  distinct  trend  towards  a  further  limitation  of 
liability.  President  Furuseth's  warnings  in  this 
respect  must  be  heeded.  The  subject  is  reported  upon 
fully  by  the  President  in  his  report,  dated  December 
31,  1929,  referred  to  in  his  report  to  the  Convention 
as  marked  "F."  Your  Committee  recommends  that 
the  aforesaid  President's  report  on  this  matter  be 
endorsed  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Con- 
vention proceedings  and  that  his  actions  in  relation 
thereto  be  approved.      (See  Appendix  F.) 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  concurred  in 
unanimously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

"Seamen's  Welfare"   Conference 

The  International  Labor  Conference  in  October 
provided  for  a  Questionnaire  on  the  subject  of  "Pro- 
motion of  Seamen's  Welfare  in  Ports,"  dealing  with 
the  sale  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  in  shipping  areas, 
lighting  for  docks,  special  police  forces  for  ports, 
supervision  of  persons  visiting  ships,  provisions  for 
seamen's  hotel,  libraries,  sports  organizations,  and  al- 
lotment of  wages.  There  is  danger  that  the  kind  and 
degree  of  port  supervision  suggested  by  the  Ques- 
tionnaire may  be  ultimately  made  so  restrictive  as 
to  interfere  with  the  organization  rights  of  seamen. 
This  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  Presi- 
dent presents  information  in  detail  on  the  Question- 
naire in  his  report  dated  December  31,  1929,  and  men- 
tioned in  his  Convention  report  as  marked  "F." 
Your  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the  afore- 
said President's  report  on  the  subject  of  "Seamen's 
Welfare  in  Ports,"  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention.  (See 
Appendix  F.) 

The  Committee's  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The    Committee    reported   further: 

Professional   Capacity  of   Officers 

The  President's  report  also  directs  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  on  "The 
Minimum  Requirement  of  Professional  Capacity  in 
the  Case  of  Captains,  Navigating  and  Engineer  Offi- 
cers in  Charge  of  Watches  on  Board  Merchant 
Ships,"  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  Ques- 
tionnaire to  be  sent  out  by  the  International  Labor 
Office.  President  Furuseth's  December  report  marked 
"F"  deals  with  this  subject.  We  recommend  endorse- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  President's  report  and 
approval  of  his  actions  on  the  subject  matter  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  proceedings. 
(See  Appendix  F.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

At  12:15  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
1 :15  p.  m. 


SIXTH  DAY 

Monday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  1:15  p.  m. 
President  Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  reports  and 
resolutions. 

At  5:25  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened. 
President  Furuseth  presiding. 


Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  relation  to  the  report 
of  the   President: 

Representation  at  International  Conference 

The  decision  that  seamen  may  be  represented  by 
landsmen  in  the  International  Labor  Conferences, 
even  at  sessions  devoted  exclusively  to  maritime 
questions,  is  a  development  which  must  have  a  sinister 
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significance  for  American  trade  unionists.  In  the 
United  States  no  person  is  regarded  as  a  proper  labor 
representative  unless  he  or  she  is  officially  connected 
with  a  trade  union  as  an  active  member,  an  officer 
or  delegate,  and  no  person  can  be  an  officer  or  dele- 
gate of  a  trade  union  unless  he  or  she  has  actually- 
worked  at  the  trade  or  calling  over  which  the  union 
has  jurisdiction.  A  longshoreman  is  not  regarded 
as  a  proper  representative  of  seamen,  nor  is  a  seaman 
considered  a  representative  of  longshoremen,  and  a 
professional  man,  such  as  a  doctor  or  chemist,  is  not 
qualified  to  pose  as  a  representative  of  either  seamen 
or   longshoremen. 

The  very  reverse  is  true  in  many  European  coun- 
tries and  in  the  Orient.  A  social  worker,  a  clerk,  or 
a  professional  man  may  become  the  president  of  a 
union  of  longshoremen,  or  teamsters,  or  painters,  and 
then  may  be  selected  by  some  central  agency  of  the 
movement  to  represent  other  crafts  at  conferences 
devoted  exclusively  to  matters  relating  to  such  other 
crafts.  This  European  and  Oriental  standard  has 
been  accepted  as  a  proper  basis  for  representation 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  a  result  we  find  an  officer 
of  a  longshoremen's  organization — who  is  himself  not 
much  of  a  longshoreman — seated  to  represent  the 
interests  of  seamen  in  the  October  conference.  His 
credentials  were  challenged,  but  without  avail.  The 
so-called  "workers"  representatives  from  various 
European  countries  and  from  India,  China  and  other 
places  in  the  Orient,  not  only  accept  this  unfortunate 
and  impractical  situation,  but  they  actually  defend 
and   support  it. 

Such  decision  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  American  trade  unionists  against  affiliation 
with  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  adopted. 

The    Committee    reported    further: 

International  Conference  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea 
The  proposed  treaty  drafted  at  the  International 
Conference  on  "Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,"  London,  May, 
1929,  will,  if  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  have  the  effect  of  repealing,  wholly  in  some 
instances  and  partly  in  other  respects,  certain  vital 
sections  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  especially  as  affecting 
foreign  ships  in  American  harbors.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  able  seamen  clause,  the  language 
clause  and  other  manning  provisions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
treaty  or  draft  convention  we  direct  attention  to  the 
following: 

Article  48 
The  contracting  governments  undertake,  each  for 
its  national  ships,  to  maintain,  or,  if  it  is  necessary, 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  of  life  at  sea,  all 
ships  shall  be  sufficiently  and  efficiently  manned. 
The  legislative  "joker"  is  on  the  words,  "each  for 


its  national   ships."     The  meaning,  of  course,  is  that  \ 
the  right  of  each  government  to  enact  manning  regu- 
lations governing  ships   sailing  out  of  its   harbors   is  ] 
to  be  limited  strictly  to  its  own  vessels. 

Regulations  XLI  and  XLII  in  the  proposed  treaty 
are  designed  to  completely  wipe  out  all  requirement! 
for  able    seamen   in   connection   with   the  manning  of  I 
lifeboats. 

Article    10    requires    the    repeal    of    all    regulations 
which   are   not   in   harmony  witli   the   proposed  treaty.  • 
A   section   of  that   article   provides  that  each   govern- 
ment agrees 

(1)  to  draw  up  detailed  regulations  in  accordance 
with  these  general  principles,  or  to  bring  its  existing 
regulations  into  agreement  with  these  principles. 

In   relation   to  Article   48.   the   words   "to  bring  its 
existing  regulations  into  agreement  with  these  prin- 
ciples"  will,   of   course,   compel   the   ratifying   nations 
to  repeal  all  laws  that  do  not  conform  to  Article  48  ! 
and  Regulations   XLI  and   XLII   of  the  treaty. 

Article  54,  in  connection  with  Article  10,  will  require 
the  repeal  of  all  inspection  laws  affecting  foreign 
ships,  the  right  of  inspection  of  such  vessels  being 
limited  by  Article  54  to  "verifying  that  there  is  on 
board  a  valid  certificate"  issued  by  the  nation  to 
which  the  ship  belongs. 

In  another  article  it  is  provided  that  among  the 
certificates  which  must  be  recognized  is  one  to  provide 
for  "exemptions"  from  even  the  proposed  treaty 
provisions. 

The  ratification  of  the  proposed  treaty  by  the 
United  States  will  place  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the 
merchant  marines  of  foreign  countries.  The  United 
States  is  a  country  of  high  standards.  These  stand- 
ards must  be  applied  to  its  ports,  and  insofar  as 
international  law  will  permit,  must  be  made  applicable 
to  all  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  sailing 
out  of  American  ports.  If  this  is  done  and  foreign 
ships  in  American  harbors  thus  compelled  to  ol>>erve 
American  standards,  the  cost  of  operation  as  between 
American  and  foreign  ships  will  tend  to  be  substan- 
tially equal. 

The  United  States  must  retain  the  right  to  control 
its  own  harbors,  -to  inspect  foreign  ships  in  its  har- 
bors, to  determine  the  condition  under  which  vessel 
may  use  its  harbors,  and  to  enact  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  departure  of  all  vessels  from  SUCfl 
harbors.  The  proposed  treaty  calls  for  the  surrender 
of  those  rights  and  its  ratification  must  therefore  be 
opposed.  We  recommend  that  the  report  of  the 
President  on  this  subject  be  endorsed  and  further 
that  his  memorandum  on  the  subject,  as  referred  to 
in  his  report,  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  pro- 
ceedings.     (See  Appendix   G.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The   Committee   reported   further: 

Harbor  "Ship  Safety"  Bill 
Your   Committee  recommends  that  the  Xorris    Bill 
— S.    1574 — relating    to    ladders,    hatches,    ship 
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Be.,    used   in    connection    with    loading   or    unloading 

bargo,  be  referred  to  the   Legislative   Committee  for 

fcareful    examination   with   instructions   to   proceed   in 

Luch  manner  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  necessary 

|o  protect  the  interests  of  seamen. 

I   The    report    of    the    Committee    was    unanimously 

kdopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

The  King-Schneider  Bill 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  King-Schnei- 
Her  Bill— S.  202  and  H.  R.  7763— be  reindorsed.  The 
bill  relates  to  the  deportation  question  as  affecting 
leamen  and  for  the  protection  of  bona  fide  seamen. 

The  Committee's  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
The  La  Guardia  Bill 
]    The    Committee   recommends  that   the   La   Guardia 
Bill — H.    R.    121 — fixing    the    liability    of    shipowners, 
be  endorsed. 

I  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I    The  Committee  reported  further: 
The  Jones  Bill 
j    The   Committee  recommends  that  the  Jones   Bill — 
B.  2446 — be  endorsed  providing  it  is  amended  to  read 
ts  follows: 

I  "That  hereafter  every  vessel  flying  a  foreign  flag 
leaving  a  port  of  the  United  States,  or  a  port  in  any 
ITerritory   under   its   jurisdiction,    shall    be    subject   to 


the    laws   and   regulations    of   the    United    States    the 
same  as  domestic  vessels." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The    Committee   reported   further: 
The  Sheppard  Bill 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Sheppard  Bill 
— S.  1549 — be  endorsed.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  extend  the  rights  of  seamen  in  personal 
injury  suits. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Inspection  Bill 

The  Committee  recommends  endorsement  of  the 
Sheppard  Bill — S.  2458 — which  is  designed  to  extend 
the  inspection  laws  to  vessels  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
laws  now  apply  to  steam  vessels,  except  as  to  fishing 
vessels.  The  effect  of  the  bill,  if  passed,  will  be  to 
repeal  parts  of  the  motor  boat  act  of  1910,  under 
which  motor  boats  up  to  sixty-five  feet  in  length 
are  not  subject  to  inspection  regulations  as  to  man- 
ning and  certain  other  matters,  regardless  of  the 
trade  in  which  such  vessels  are  engaged. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

At  5:50  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9:30 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  21. 


SEVENTH  DAY 

Tuesday  Morning  Session 


Washington,   D.   C,  January  21,   1930. 
I   The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m., 
»y   President   Furuseth. 

Roll   call.     All   delegates  present. 
J    The   minutes   of   the   sixth   day's   proceedings   were 
Iread  and  approved. 

At  9:40  a.  m.  the  Convention  was  resolved  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of 
Resolutions  and  reports. 

I    At    12:25    p.    m.    the    Convention    was    reconvened. 
Dresident  Furuseth  in   the   chair. 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  as  follows: 
Bill  to  Withhold  Wages 
H.  R.  6789,  a  bill  proposing  to  amend  the  half- 
)ay  section  of  the  Seamen's  Act  by  giving  the  master 
'authority  to  withhold  the  payment  of  wages  when, 
n  his  judgment,  such  action  is  in  the  interest  of 
safety  to  the  vessel  or  her  cargo  or  necessary  for  the 
reservation  of  discipline  or  to  avoid  delay  in  the 
ieparture  of  the  vessel  from  such  port  or  place." 

The  bill  is  a  vicious  measure  which  must  be  de- 
feated. It  is  sponsored  by  Congressman  Free  of 
California.  Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
[Legislative  Committee  be  instructed  to  vigorously 
joppose  the  bill. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

Bill  to  Emasculate  Section  2 

H.  R.  6790,  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Free, 
is  designed  to  practically  wipe  out  part  of  the  watch 
provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  by  giving 
the  master  authority  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
the  application  of  those  provisions  as  affecting  the 
deck  crew.  The  bill  is  bad  and  must  be  defeated. 
Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  be  instructed  to  oppose  the  bill  H.  R. 
6790. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adoted  unani- 
mously. 

The    Committee   reported   further: 
Consular  Officers 

H.  R.  3827,  by  Congressman  White,  deals  with 
decisions  of  American  consular  officers  relating  to 
American  vessels  and  seamen.  Your  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  we  object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
until  such  time  as  careful  examination  of  it  can  be 
made  by  the  Legislative  Committee  to  determine  its 
full  meaning  and  effect,  and  we   further  recommend 
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that  the  Legislative   Committee  be  instructed  accord- 
ingly. 

The    report   of   the    Committee   was   adopted    by    a 
unanimous    vote    of   the    Convention. 
The   Committee  reported  further: 

Discharge  in  Foreign  Ports 
H.  R.  3828,  another  White  Bill,  deals  with  the  dis- 
charge of  seamen  in  foreign  ports  and  will,  if  enacted, 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  seamen  to  return  passage 
and  maintenance.  The  bill  is  dangerous  and  must  be 
opposed.  Your  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  instructed  accordingly. 

The  report  of  the   Committee   was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The   Committee  reported   futher: 

Repatriation 
H.  R.  3829,  another  bill  by  Congressman  White, 
proposes  to  amend  Section  4581  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  dis- 
charge, maintenance,  and  repatriation  of  seamen  in 
foreign  ports.  The  bill  requires  further  study.  Your 
Committee  recommends  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  with  instructions  to  examine 
the  bill  carefully  and  to  take  such  action  in  relation 
thereto  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  seamen. 

The    report    of    the    Committee    was    unanimously 
adopted. 

The   Committee  reported  further: 

Liability 
H.  R.  3830  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
White,  dealing  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
The  bill  is  of  considerable  length  and  requires  care- 
ful examination  and  study.  Your  Committee  recom- 
mends that  H.  R.  3830  be  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  with  instructions  to  take  such  action  in 
relation  thereto  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests   of  seamen. 


The    report    of   the    Committee    was    adopted    by   a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 
The  Committee  reported  further: 
Load  Line 

In  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress,  a  bill,  not  yet  introduced,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
provide  for  a  load  line  to  apply  in  the  coastwise  and 
Great  Lakes  trade.  The  copy  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Convention  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
1 'resident  is  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  letter  dated 
October  12,  1929,  addressed  "To  Shipowners  in  the 
Coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  Trade."  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  advice  the  shipowners  have 
given  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
bill,  nor  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  is  being 
guided  by  such  advice.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appears  to  have  sought  ad- 
vice only  from  shipowners  and  has  not  sent  any  in-' 
quiry  to  organizations  of  workers  whose  lives  are  at 
stake. 

A  load  line  law  equal  to  the  load  line  law  r< 
passed  to  govern  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade   (which 
is  on  the  statute  books  but  is  not  yet  in  operation) 
should  be  enacted  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  men 
in  the  Coastwise  and   Great  Lakes  trade. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  accordingly,  that  is,  to  insist  upon 
a  load  line  law  for  the  Coastwise  and  Great  lakes 
trade  equal  to  the  load  line  law  already  enacted  for> 
the  foreign  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimous! 
adopted. 

At  12:40  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
2  p.  m. 


SEVENTH  DAY 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.  by 
President   Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  pending  matters. 

At  5:35  p.  m.  the  Convention  reconvened.  Presi- 
dent Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

Report  of  Committee 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Seamen  and  the  Courts 

Under  the  caption  "Seamen  and  the  Courts"  the 
President  refers  to  reports  received  by  him  from 
certain  lawyers,  namely,  Mr.  Winter  S.  Martin  of 
Seattle,  Washington;  Mr.  H.  W\  Hutton  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   California;    Mr.    W.    J.    Waguespack    of    New- 


Orleans,  La.,  and  Mr.  Silas  B.  Axtell  of  New  York 
X.  Y.  Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  lawyers 
reports  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  information  of  officers  and  members  oi] 
the  Union.     (See  Appendix  H.) 

In  the  matter  of  lawyers'  fees,  court  costs  ancj 
other  expense  in  connection  with  litigation,  youi] 
Committee  recommends  that  the  present  policy  o 
the  International  Union  be  continued,  that  is,  I 
liability  will  be  assumed  in  such  matters  unle->  th< 
case  has  been  initiated  by  the  Union,  except  in  cases^ 
in  which  the  Executive  Board  considers  interven 
tion  by  the  Union  to  be  necessary  and  wise. 

The   report   of   the    Committee   was  adopted   by  ; 
unanimous  vote. 

At  5:40  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  "  a. m 
Wednesday,  January  22. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1930. 

I]  The   Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m., 

w  President  Furuseth. 

t.\  Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  seventh  day's  session  were  read 
Ipd   approved. 

M  The  Convention,  at  9:45  a.  m.,  was  resolved  into  the 
Ifommittee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Import  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  other  matters. 
I  At  1 :40  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened, 
[[resident   Furuseth  in   the   chair. 

Report   of   Committee 

I   Delegate   Silver   read   the   following  reports   of  the 
jlommittee  of  the  Whole  relating  to  various  divisions 
f  the  report   of  the   Secretary-Treasurer  and  resolu- 
jons: 

Seamen's  Journal 

I  Your  Committee  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  re- 
prt  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  Seamen's 
journal,  the  official  magazine  of  the  International 
jeamen's  Union  of  America.  Our  Journal  is  rec- 
gnized  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  best 
If  labor  publications.  It  adheres  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  our  International  Union  as  de- 
termined by  the  Conventions.  We  compliment  the 
jditor  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  edited 
Ind  managed  the  paper. 

I  Your  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  Seamen's 
Journal,  including  the  financial  report  of  the  editor 
Is  submitted  in  this  part  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer's 
{eport. 

J  The    report    of   the    Committee    was    adopted    by   a 
Inanimous  vote. 
I  The   Committee   reported   further: 

Per  Capita  Tax  Payments 

J  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  as  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, that  per  capita  tax  payments  are  now 
being  made  by  the  District  Unions  during  the  year 
kdth  greater  regularity  than  in  past  years.  We  hope 
for  further  improvements  in  this  respect.  It  will,  we 
relieve,  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  bring  about 
he  comparatively  small  increase  in  membership 
necessary  to  bring  per  capita  payments  up  to  the 
fame  level  as  disbursements.  We  agree  with  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
o  restrict  or  narrow  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Union  in  an  effort  to  reduce  expenses.  The 
nanifestly  wise  course,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary- 
freasurer,  is  to  increase  the  income  of  the  union. 
We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact,  presented  in  his  re- 
port, that  while  the  activities  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  cover  a  wider  scope  than 


many  other  national  and  international  unions,  its  per 
capita  tax  rate  is  not  only  far  below  the  average,  but 
is  among  the  very  lowest,  if  not  actually  the  least 
of  all.  Your  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  subject  of 
"Per   Capita  Tax   Payments." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted: 

The    Committee   reported   further: 
Dues 

In  connection  with  the  encouraging  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  subject  of  monthly  dues, 
your  Committee  is  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  since 
the  last  Convention  two  additional  district  unions 
have  increased  the  rate  of  monthly  dues  to  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  International  Union,  namely, 
$1.50  per  month.  The  two  district  unions  referred 
to  are  the  Marine  Firemen's,  Oilers'  and  Watertend- 
ers'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  the  Eastern 
and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  anticipates  that  uniform- 
ity will  be  attained  on  this  question  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Your  Committee  recommends  that  his  report 
on  the  subject  "Dues"  be  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The   Committee  reported  further: 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  "Dues,"  reported 
upon  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  your  Committee 
gave  consideration  to  Resolution  No.  1,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Resolution  No.   1 

By  Delegates  Oscar  Carlson  and  Ernest  Missland, 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

WHEREAS,  The  monthly  dues  at  present  differ  in 
the  three  districts,  this  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  disputes  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  our  mem- 
bers, especially  when  a  member  transfers  into  an- 
other district  organization  where  the  monthly  dues 
are  higher.  This  dissatisfaction,  we  believe,  can  be 
eliminated  by  having  our  international  organization 
establish  a  uniform   monthly   dues;   therefore, 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Convention  amend  Section 
1,  Article  XII  to  read  as  follows:  "Monthly  dues  in 
district  and  local  organizations  shall  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  month." 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  uni- 
formity of  monthly  dues  as  between  the  various  dis- 
trict unions  of  sailors,  firemen  and  stewards  is  thor- 
oughly practicable  as  well  as  eminently  desirable,'  it 
would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  also  compel  not  only  the 
district  union  of  fishermen,  but  also  the  smaller  locals 
of  that  craft,  to  conform  to  the  same  rate.  Such  ac- 
tion, under  present  conditions,  would  make  uniformity 
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too  rigid.    The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that 
Resolution   No.    1    be   non-concurred   in. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The   Committee  reported  further: 
Organizing  Activities 

Under  the  caption  "Organizing  Activities,"  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  reports  on  the  work  of  his  office 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  organizing 
literature  to  the  various  district  unions  and  branches, 
in  accord  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  Conven- 
tion. These  activities  have  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval throughout  the  International  Union.  They 
should  be  continued  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  provide  the 
district  unions  and  branches,  through  the  Interna- 
tional office  at  the  expense  of  the  International 
Union,  with  circulars  and  other  organizing  literature 
of  the  kind  and  in  the  amount  which  in  his  judg- 
ment is  calculated  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

District  union  and  branch  officers  should  feel  free 
to  call  upon  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  for  such 
material,  the  distribution  of  which  should  be  carried 
on  persistently  at  all  ports.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  branch 
officers  to  become  lax  in  this  respect,  as  indicated  by 
their  failure  to  send  for  additional  supplies  which 
they  had  been  informed  were  available.  The  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, however,  has  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  seeming  laxity  may  be  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  branch  officers  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  deal  direct  with  the  International  office 
in  such  matters  and  that  they  therefore  hesitated  to 
make  the  necessary  requests  for  fear  of  asking  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to.  There  is  no  reason  for 
any  hesitancy  on  this  score.  If  the  demand  should 
prove  to  be  greater  than  the  supply,  the  district  and 
branch  unions  will  be  so  advised. 

Organization  results  only  from  agitation  and  edu- 
cation. The  moment  the  non-union  seaman  becomes 
informed  to  the  point  where  he  understands  what  the 
union  has  done  in  the  past,  what  it  is  doing  in  the 
present  and  what  it  can  do  in  the  future,  he  will  he 
transformed  into  a  union  man.  His  curiosity  must 
be  aroused  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  make  in- 
quiries and  then  he  must  be  given  the  correct  in- 
formation. Officers  and  members  alike  should  give 
careful  thought  to  the  best  method  of  approach  to 
non-unionists.  We  must  all  exercise  patience,  toler- 
ance and  persistency.  There  are,  however,  many 
thousands  of  non-union  men  and  they  cannot  all  be 
reached  by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  nor  can  all 
of  them  be  reached  personally  by  the  members  of  the 
organization.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
agitation  and  education,  in  a  sufficiently  wide  scope 
to  reach  a  great  number  of  the  non-unionists,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  wide  circulation  among  them  of 
printed  matter  calculated  to  awaken  their  interest.  In 
this,  the  officers  must  have  the  help  of  the  members, 
afloat   as  well   as   ashore.     Every   member   of  the   or- 


ganization should  be  urged  to  take  with  him.  wher- 
ever he  goes,  circulars  and  other  union  literature 
which  he  can  give  to  or  place  within  reach  of  non- 
union  seamen. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gram of  meetings  for  organizing  purpose*,  recom- 
mended by  the  International  convention  last 
was  not  carried  out  by  the  district  unions.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  holding  of 
such  meetings  to  times  and  places  when  and  where 
the  services  of  the  International  President,  the  In- 
ternational Secretary-Treasurer  or  some  of  the  In- 
ternational Vice-Presidents  are  available  as  speakers. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all  divisions  of  our 
movement,  but  it  is  true  of  an  altogether  too  large 
proportion  thereof.  A  few  more  or  less  spasmodic- 
meetings,  hurriedly  called  because  of  the  availability 
of  one  or  more  of  the  International  officers,  can  have 
little  effect.  It  is  much  like  attempting  to  harvest  a 
crop  before  the  seed  is  sown.  The  widespread  use  of 
literature,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  organization, 
should  be  the  first  step.  This  should  be  followed  by 
open  meetings  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  local 
officers  it  appears  that  non-unionists  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  attend.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await 
the  availability  of  International  officers  for  speakers 
before  arranging  such  meetings.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  rightly  points  out  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  organizers,  central  body  and  state 
federations  of  labor  officials,  and  even  National  and 
International  officers  of  other  unions,  will  gladly  -erve 
as  speakers  at  organizing  meetings  called  by  our 
union.  These  officers  can  be  relied  upon  to  support 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  I.  S.  U.  of  A.  This 
is  true  in  practically  every  port  where  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  is  represented.  Tin-  willing- 
ness of  the  A.  I".  of  1..  to  aid  in  making  our  organiz- 
ing campaign  a  success  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  President  William  Green  of  the  A.  1  I '  I  . 
has  furnished  our  International  ofhec  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  organizing  literature  without  cost.  The 
Secretary-Treasurer  has  been  assured  of  additional 
assistance  from  this  source.  It  is  certain  that  the 
moment  local  aid  is  needed  from  the  A.  F.  of  I...  ap- 
propriate instructions  will  he  issued  to  central  body 
officials  and  volunteer  organizers  by  President  I 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  instructed  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  district  union  and  branch  officer*,  and 
to  insist,  first,  on  the  widespread  distribution  of  or- 
ganizing literature;  second,  the  holding  of  organizing 
meetings,  under  circumstances  set  forth  in  this  re- 
port, with  the  assistance  of  local  central  body  officials 
and   other   local   trade   union   officials. 

We  further  recommend,  first,  that  all  district  union 
and  branch  officers  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  the  time  and  place  of  the  hold- 
ing of  such  meetings,  the  name*  of  the  speakers  and 
the  number  of  seamen  in  attendance;  second,  that  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  be  instructed  to  include  in  his 
report  to  the  next  convention  a  statement  indicating 
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the  number  of  such  meetings  held  at  each  port,  in 
order  that  the  membership  at  large  can  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  know  just  what  response  has  been 
made  by  district  and  local  officers  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  Convention. 

We  further  recommend  approval  of  that  part  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer's  report  appearing  under  the 
title   "Organizing  Activities." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

Sea    Service    Bureau    Hearing 

President  Furuseth  reported  that  he  had  received 
notice    that    the    Sea    Service    Bureau    appropriation 


would  be  considered  at  a  hearing  to  be  held  at  3  p.  m. 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations, of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  stated  that,  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  International  Union 
and  the  instructions  of  the  convention,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  attend  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  that  the  appropriation  be  denied  and  the  Bu- 
reau abolished. 

It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  the  delegates  should 
accompany  the  President  to  the  hearing. 

At  2  p.  m.,  the  Convention,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  adjourned  until  5  p.  m. 


EIGHTH  DAY 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  5  p.  <m.  by 
President    Furuseth. 

The  President  reported  that  at  3  p.  m.  he  had 
appeared  before  the  Sub-Committee  on  Independent 
Offices,  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Plouse*  of  Representatives  in  opposition  to  the  Sea 
Service  Bureau.  He  stated  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  delegates  and  had  found  the  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  to  be  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  sea- 
men. 

The  report  of  the  President  was  accepted. 


At  5:30  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of 
pending  matters. 

The  Convention  was  reconvened  at  6:30  p.  m. 
President  Furuseth  in  the  Chair. 

Secretary  Olander  reported  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  made  substantial  progress  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  report  and 
that  the  delegates  had  expressed  a  determination  to 
hold  a  night  session. 

The  Convention  then,  at  6:35  p.  m.,  adjourned 
until   7:30  p.   m.,   under  suspension   of  the  rules. 


EIGHTH  DAY 

Wednesday  Night  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  night  ses- 
sion at  7:30  p.  m.  by  President  Furuseth. 

Roll  Call.     All  delegates  present. 

The  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the    Secretary-Treasurer   and   various   resolutions. 

At  9:45  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Furuseth. 

Report  of  Committee 

Delegate  Silver  read  the  following  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer  and   on   resolutions: 

Merchant  Marine  Conferences 

In  his  report  on  "Merchant  Marine  Conferences," 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  advises  that  the  International 
Union  was  represented  during  the  past  year  at  two 
national  conferences  dealing  with  matters  directly 
affecting   the    mechant   marine   and    seamen,    namely, 


the  Conference  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, on  the  health  of  seamen,  held  in  New  York 
last  May,  and,  second,  the  Marine  Section  of  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  held  in  Chicago  last  October. 

We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  in  delegating  some  of  the  New  York  offi- 
cers to  represent  the  International  Union  at  the  New 
York  Conference  which  he  could  not  attend.  The 
effect  of  their  attendance  was  good.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  in  the  discussion 
at  the  Congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in 
Chicago  was,  we  believe,  decidedly  necessary  and 
will  have  good  results. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  this  subject  be  endorsed 
and  the  policy  of  the  International  Union  to  be  rep- 
resented, whenever  practicable,  at  all  national  confer- 
ences dealing  with  merchant  marine  affairs  be  re- 
affirmed. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The    Committee    reported    further: 

Relations  With   Shipowners 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  in  his  report  on  the  sub- 
ject "Relations  With  Shipowners"  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  last  convention  in  which 
he  was  instructed  "to  proceed,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  wise  and  proper,  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  associations  of  shipowners 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  union  and  representati\ 
the  shipowners,"  and,  further,  "if  he  finds  that  the 
associations  of  shipowners  persist  in  their  antagonis- 
tic attitude  toward  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
01  America  and  against  the  rights  of  seamen  to  or- 
ganize, that  then  his  recommendation  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  to  repeal  Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  be  carried  out  vigorously." 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reports  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  suggested  conferences  did  not  material- 
ize, due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  as  stated  in  his 
report,  he  decided  not  to  initiate  efforts  towards  a 
conference  with  the  shipowners  during  the  absence 
of  the  International  President,  who,  in  accord  with 
the  instructions  of  the  last  Convention,  was  attending 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Other  duties  required 
his   full   time   after  the  return  of  the   President. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  instructions 
of  the  Thirty-first  Convention,  as  referred  to  herein, 
be  re-enacted  by  this  Convention  as  applicable  to 
present  and  future.  The  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining for  which  the  Union  stands,  and  which  is  one 
of"  its  major  reasons  for  existing,  cannot  be  made 
applicable  except  through  recognition  of  the  union  by 
a  conference  with  shipowners  to  discuss  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  The  constitution  of  the 
International  Union  specifically  provides  for  such 
procedure.  We  should  continue  to  make  it  clear,  by 
deed  as  well  as  words,  that  the  failure  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  merchant 
marine  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  associations 
of  shipowners  and  cannot  be  charged  against  the 
Union. 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
stands  for  peace  and  progress  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  associations  of  shipowners  ap- 
pear to  stand  for  turmoil  and  retrogression,  seem- 
ingly because  of  a  manifestly  erroneous  notion  that 
somehow  they  can  profit  by  confusion.  Too  many 
of  them  appear  to  thoughtlessly  believe  that  money 
alone  is  sufficient  to  operate  ships,  notwithstanding 
the  historical  fact  that  the  disappearance  of  the  na- 
tive personnel  from  the  ships  of  any  country  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  its  mer- 
chant marine.  The  so-called  "Americanization  of 
crews,''  as  now  carried  on,  especially  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  is  nothing  more  than  a  process  of 
elimination  of  skilled  seamen,  both  native  and  natur- 


alized, and  the  substitution  of  unskilled  natives  under 
conditions  against  which  they  quickly  rebel  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  leave  the  sea  entirely  after  a 
or  two,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  entry 
of  foreign  seamen,  extending  even  to  Orientals.  The 
crews  will  become  truly  Americanized  only  when  the 
associations  of  shipowners  recognize  the  need  for 
and  agree  to  the  application  of  American  standards 
on   board  their   ships. 

At  the  Thirty-first  Convention,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  "In  the 
American  merchant  marine  the  right  to  organize  for 
mutual  aid  and  advancement  i>  reserved  mainly  for 
shipowners,  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  has  held 
that  it  cannot  enter  into  agreements  with  trade 
unions  in  relation  to  wages  and  working  conditions. 
not  only  sanctions,  but  actually  participates  in  agree- 
ments between  and  with  private  shipowners  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  rates  and  profits.  Under  the 
law — as  construed  and  administered  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  man  who  is  a  shipowner  has  greater  rights 
of  organization  than  the  man  who  is  a  seaman.  The 
law  in  question  i>  Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916." 

Under  Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  year  ago,  the 
shipowners  are  permitted  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  and  regulating  rates  and  fan 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  special  rates,  accommo- 
dations, or  other  special  privileges  or  advantages; 
controlling,  regulating,  preventing,  or  destroying 
competition;  pooling  or  apportioning  earnings,  losses 
or  traffic;  allotting  ports  or  restricting  or  otherwise 
regulating  the  number  and  character  of  sailings  be- 
tween ports;  limiting  or  regulating  in  any  way  the 
volume  or  character  of  freight  or  passenger  traffic 
to  be  carried;  or  in  any  manner  providing  for  an 
exclusive,  preferential,  or  cooperative  working  ar- 
rangement, providing  only  that  they  report  such 
agreements  or  arrangements  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  receive  the  approval  of  that  Board.  The  language 
which  your  Committee  has  used  in  this  paragraph 
as  outlining  the  organization  rights  of  the  shipowners 
under  the  law  referred  to,  is  not  an  opinion  of  the 
Committee  but  is  the  actual  language  of  the  law 
itself.  The  shipowners,  therefore,  may,  upon  report 
to  and  approval  by  the  Shipping  Board,  carry  on 
activities  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  particular 
section  of  the  law  quoted  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
v/ould  be  criminal  conspiracy  and  punishable  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment 

The  special  privileges  accorded  the  shipowners  in 
this  respect  are  not  limited  to  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Committee  to  the  fact  that  additional 
special  privileges  are  conferred  upon  the  shipowning 
fraternity  by  Section  29  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1920, 
wherein  they  are  released  from  the  anti-trust  laws 
in  order  to  permit  them  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies with   which  they  are  affiliated  to  organize  and 
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act  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  absence  of  Section 
29  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1920,  would  render  them 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  and  to  punishment  by- 
fine  and  prison  sentences.  The  Section  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  29   (a)   That  whenever  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "association"  means  any  associa- 
tion, exchange,  pool,  combination,  or  other  arrange- 
ment for  concerted  action;  and 

(2)  The  term  "marine  insurance  companies"  means 
any  persons,  companies,  or  associations,  authorized 
to  write  marine  insurance  or  reinsurance  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State,  Territory, 
District,  or  possession  thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  "anti-trust  laws"  as 
designated  in  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914,  shall  be  construed  as  de- 
claring illegal  an  association  entered  into  by  marine 
insurance  companies  for  the  following  purposes:  To 
transact  a  marine  insurance  and  reinsurance  business 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  and  to 
reinsure  or  otherwise  apportion  among  its  member- 
ship the  risks  undertaken  by  such  association  or  any 
of  the  component  members. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  has  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of 'your  Committee  to  another  government  ac- 
tivity in  aid  of  organizing  activities  among  shipowers, 
namely,  the  National  Conferences  of  American  Ship- 
owners, sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  in 
January,  1928,  and  January,  1929.  The  agenda  of 
the  1929  conference,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  meeting,  and  is  as  follows: 

Reduction  of  differential  between  shipbuilding  costs 
here  and  abroad. 

Methods  of  increasing  patronage  for  American 
ships. 

Discriminating  duties  in   indirect  trade. 

Extension  of  coastwise  laws  to  Philippines. 

Mail  contracts. 

Government  aid  to  American  cargo  ships. 

Panama  Canal  tolls. 

Marine   insurance. 

Disposition  of  the  Government's  laid-up  fleet. 

Establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  in  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Americanization  of  crews. 

Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea. 

Load   line   legislation. 

Marine   engineering   development   and   research. 

The  agenda  of  these  Shipowners'  Conferences, 
organized  and  sponsored  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment through  the  Shipping  Board,  shows  that  it 
dealt  with  a  number  of  matters  of  direct  concern  to 
seamen. 

Thus,  the  government,  through  its  laws  and  agencies 
officially  encourages  and  aids  the  shipowners  to 
organize  and  act  for  the  advantage  of  private  ship- 
owning  interests.  While  the  seamen,  of  course,  have 
the  legal  right  to  organize,  they  are  accorded  no 
exemption  or  privileges  such  as  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  shipowners  and  neither  are  they  invited  by 
the  Shipping  Board  to  meet  and  confer  upon  matters 
affecting  their  interests.  This  discrimination  between 
citizens    flouts    the    American    standard    of    equality 


and  justice  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  Equality  of  the  right  to 
organize  must  be  established.  If  the  shipowners  con- 
tinue to  use  their  own  rights  and  privileges  of  organi- 
zation, as  they  are  now  doing,  to  prevent  the  seamen 
from  organizing  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  men  who  serve  on  board  the  ships,  then  Con- 
gress should  be  urged  to  repeal  the  laws  thus  wrong- 
fully used  by  the  shipowners.  One  way  or  another, 
there  must  be  an  equalization  of  rights.  The  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  does  not  ask 
either  from  Congress  or  the  public  any  such  special 
privileges  for  the  seamen  as  have  been  conferred  on 
the  shipowners.  The  Union,  however,  does  demand 
and  will  insist  upon  a  square  deal  from  the  shipowners 
for  the  men  who  labor  in  the  merchant  marine. 

If  the  shipowners  will  not  voluntarily  recognize 
their  duties  in  this  respect,  the  Union  will  seek  the 
aid  of  Congress  and  the  general  public  to  remove 
the  artificial  power  conferred  upon  the  owners  by 
law  in  recent  years. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shipowning  fraternity  leaders  of  suffi- 
ciently broad  vision  to  see  and  understand  that  the 
present  condition  of  inequality  cannot  long  endure 
and  who  have  enough  energy  and  strength  to  induce 
their  associates  to  adopt  policies  and  practices  that 
will  give  full  recognition  to  the  organization  rights 
of  seamen.  To  this  end,  on  lines  that  will  fully 
recognize  the  public  interests  and  duty  and  will  up- 
hold the  rights  of  all  concerned,  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  and  its  various  divisions 
are  willing  to  meet  and  confer  with  representatives 
of  associations  of  shipowners  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  agreements  on  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  subject  of  "Relations 
with   Shipowners"   be   approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

In  connection  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  re- 
port on  "Relations  with  Shipowners,"  your  Commit- 
tee has  given  consideration  to  Resolution  No.  3, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  3 

By  Delegate  David  E.  Grange,  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union  of  the  Atlantic: 

"WHEREAS,  Very  recently  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  through  its  President,  Mr.  William 
Green,  has  declared  for  peace  and  industry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  just  as  essential  for  us  to  have 
peace  in  industry  as  it  is  to  have  peace  among  na-  ' 
tions;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  has  done  nothing  to  the  present  with  a 
view  of  establishing  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  American  shipowners  and  operators;  and 

"WHEREAS,  We  feel,  and  do  believe,  that  by 
establishing  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  those 
for  whom  we  must  labor,  especially  after  trying  almost 
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every  other  means  and  failing  to  accomplish  any 
worthwhile  thing-  for  those  whom  we  represent  or  the 
organizations  themselves,  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  convention  hereby  places 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  employers  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  and 
other  private  shipowners,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
some  form  of  understanding  between  them  and  the 
various  District  Unions." 

Your  committee  desires  to  point  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  assertion  contained  in  the  third  "Whereas"  of 
the  resolution,  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  has  repeatedly  expressed  not  only  a  willing- 
ness, but  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of 
collective  bargaining  on  a  trade  union  basis  with 
American  shipowners  and  operators. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  manifest  intent  of 
the  resolution  and  its  introducer,  but  we  feel  that  the 
language  used  in  the  resolution  is  susceptible  to 
meanings  not  in  full  harmony  with  that  intent,  nor 
with  the  purpose  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor as  outlined  by  President  Green.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution,  and  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
the  introducer  as  we  understand  it,  subject  to  the 
observations  and  recommendations  made  in  that  part 
of  our  report  relating  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  on  the  subject  "Relations  with  Shipown- 
ers," your  committee  recommends  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed,  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  as 
chairman,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  International  Union  or 
its  district  unions  with  representatives  of  shipowners, 
either  national,  district,  or  local,  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  agreements  on 
a  trade  union  basis  relating  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  right 
to  organize. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer be  empowered  to  determine  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  so  far  as  that  determination 
may  rest  with  the  International  Seamen's  Union. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

President  Furuseth  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  as  members  of  the  committee,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  action  of  the  Convention,  to  serve 
with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  endeavor  to  arrange 
conferences  with  shipowners,  namely:  Percy  J.  Pryor, 
Secretary,  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association; 
Oscar  Carlson,  Secretary,  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and 
Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf;  David 
E.  Grange,  President,  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 
.Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf;  Paul  Scharrenberg, 
Editor,  Seamen's  Journal. 

Delegate   Silver   continued   the   presentation   of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  follows: 
American  Merchant  Marine 

Under  the  caption,  "American  Merchant  Marine," 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  directs  attention  to  the  dec- 
laration entitled  "For  the  Development  and  Support 


of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,"  based  upon  re- 
ports and  resolutions  adopted  at  various  conventions. 
The  declaration,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer for  the  use  of  district  and  branch 
offices  of  the  Union  was  adopted  at  the  Thirtieth 
Convention  in  1927  and  re-affirmed  at  the  convention 
a  year  ago,  with  instructions  to  add  an  explanatory 
note  indicating  that  Item  11,  relating  to  the  Ocean 
Mail  Service  Act  of  1891,  is  no  longer  applicable  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  ocean  mail  service  section  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1929  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation were  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased rates  now  in  force,  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  Item  11  be  eliminated  from  the  declara- 
tion and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  as  Item  9,  the  following 
be  inserted: 

"Establish  working  hours  on  board  ship  compatible 
with  American  .standards  by  extending  the  three- 
watch  system  to  include  the  deck  crew  as  already 
established  by  law  in  the  engine  department,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  eight-hour  day. as  applicable  to  thi 
ards'  department  at  sea  and  to  the  entire  crew  in 
port." 

It  is  understood  that  the  old  Section  9  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections  shall  he  renumbered. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  declaration  be 
re-affirmed  with  the  amendment  herein   provided  for. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  11 

By  Delegate  S.  A.  Silver,  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific: 

"WHEREAS,  The  five-day  working  week  is  rap- 
idly gaining  recognition  of  late,  and  the  average 
workday  for  labor  ashore  does  not  generally  exceed 
eight  hours;  and 

"WHEREAS,  We  seamen  are  still  compelled  to 
work,  while  the  ship  is  in  safe  harbor,  under  a  law 
calling  for  a  nine-hour  day;  and 

"WHEREAS,  In  innumerable  instances,  on  a  day 
of  departure  and  on  a  day  of  arrival,  we  are  called 
upon  to  work,  without  any  extra  compensation,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day;  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  that  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  in  reference  to 
nine  hours'  working  day,  be  so  amended  that  on  a 
day  of  departure,  or  on  a  day  of  arrival,  or  while  the 
vessel  is  in  safe  harbor,  eight  hours,  inclusive  of  the 
anchor  watch,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  except 
on  Saturday,  when  four  hours  shall  constitute  a  full 
day's  work,  and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED.  That  the  Legislative  Committee  is 
hereby  instructed  to  proceed  to  have  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  resolution  enacted  into  law." 

The  committee  recommended  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  11. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  committee  continued  its  report: 
Resolution  No.  12 

By  Delegate  S.  A.  Silver,  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific: 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  that  Sec- 
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tion  2  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  in  reference  to 
two  watches,  be  so  amended  that  the  sailors  shall, 
while  at  sea,  be  divided  into  at  least  three  watches; 
and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  is 
hereby  instructed  to  proceed  to  have  this  amendment 
enacted  into  law." 

The  committee  recommended  that  Resolution  No. 
12  be  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  committee  continued  its  report. 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

We  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  in  the  steps  he  took  during  the  absence  of 
the  President  and  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  dangerous  draft  convention  or  treaty  drawn 
up  at  the  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  at  London,  last  May.  His  analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  warn  against  the  proposed 
treaty.  It  was  not  thus  presented,  he  reports,  for 
the  reason  that  President  Furuseth,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  attending  to  such  matters,  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  Geneva  Conference  in  time  to  attend 
to  it.  The  analysis,  however,  is  a  matter  of  record 
in  that  it  was  published  in  the  Seamen's  Journal.  It 
will  be  of  service  in  the  campaign  to  prevent  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  Convention,  having  already 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  treaty,  in  acting  upon 
the  President's  report  thereon,  no  further  action  in 
relation  to  it  is  required  at  this  time,  other  than  to 
approve  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  the 
subject  and  the  committee  recommends  that  this  be 
done. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  committee  reported  further: 

International  Membership  Book 

It  is  pleasing  to  note,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  under  the  caption,  "International  Member- 
ship Book,"  that  the  uniform  membership  book  of  the 
International  Union  has  met  with  favor  to  the  point 
where  its  use  in  all  divisions  of  the  organization  will 
be  universal  in  the  near  future.  Your  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  continue 
to  press  upon  all  affiliated  unions  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  uniform  International  membership  book, 
and  we  further  recommend  that  his  report  on  this 
subject  be  approved. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  committee  continued  its  report  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  re- 
port on  membership  books  your  committee  has  taken 


into  consideration  Resolution  No.   10,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolution  No.  10 

By  Delegate  Victor  A.  Olander,  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes: 

"RESOLVED,  That  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Certificate  of  Membership 

"The  membership  books  issued  by  the  District  and 
Local  Unions  shall  be  of  the  same  general  form  and 
shall,  upon  application,  be  supplied  to  said  District 
and  Local  Unions  by  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  through  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
under  regulations  approved  by  the  Executive  Board. 
Certificates  of  membership  shall  always  remain  the 
property  of  the  Union." 

Your  committee  recommends  that  Resolution  No. 
10,  amending  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  be  adopted 
by  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  declared  amended  in  accord  with  Resolution 
No.   10. 

The  committee  continued  to  report: 
Watches 

Under  the  caption  "Watches,"  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer reports  that  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of 
the  three-watch  system  to  the  deck  crew  has  been 
carried  forward  steadily  by  all  District  Unions  and 
branches  during  the  past  year.  A  statement  prepared 
at  the  Thirty-first  Convention  showing  the  activities 
of  the  Union  in  the  promotion  of  the  three-watch  sys- 
tem should  be  made  available  to  the  District  Unions 
and  branches  in  the  form  of  a  printed  leaflet  or  circu- 
lar for  distribution  among  seamen. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  this  Thirty-second  Con- 
vention on  Resolution  No.  12,  by  the  adoption  of 
which  the  Legislative  Committee  is  instructed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
amend  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  in  such  manner 
as  to  extend  the  three-watch  system  to  the  deck  crew, 
an  eleventh  item  may  be  inserted  in  the  statement  on 
the  three-watch  system  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  January,  1930,  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  initiated  a  movement  for  legisla- 
tion to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  for  extension  of  the  three- 
watch  system  to  the  deck  crew,  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  section  now  provides  three  watches  for  firemen, 
oilers  and  watertenders." 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  on  the  subject  of  watches  be 
approved  and  that  all  District  Unions  be  urged  to 
continue  the  agitation  for  three  watches  on  deck. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Convention  then,  at  10:15  p.  m.,  adjourned 
until  9:30  a.  m.,  Thursday,  January  23. 
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NINTH  DAY 

Thursday  Morning  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  23.   1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
by  President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.   All  delegates  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  eighth  day's  session  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  other  matters. 

At  12:10  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened, 
President  Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

Report  of  Committee 

Delegate  Silver  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: 

The  Seamen  of  Canada 

Under  the  caption  "The  Seamen  of  Canada,"  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  little  organization 
among  Canadian  seamen.  Such  inquiry  as  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer has  been  able  to  make  by  mail,  in 
response  to  the  instructions  of  the  last  convention, 
have  yielded  little  information  upon  which  to  deter- 
mine the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  in  relation  to  the  Canadian  seamen. 
Branches  of  the  District  Unions  whose  headquarters 
are  in  the  United  States  have  been  established  in 
Canada  from  time  to  time  but  have  not  survived.  An 
attempt  to  maintain  a  district  union  of  Canadian  sea- 
men on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  gave  signs  of  promise 
some  years  ago,  proved  futile.  The  charter  granted 
to  Canadian  seamen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  not  long  ago 
under  the  name  National  Seamen's  Union  of  Canada, 
brought  no  results  of  consequence.  After  a  short 
existence,  that  union  disbanded  and  the  few  men  that 
comprised  its  membership  joined  the  Vancouver 
organization  known  as  the  Federated  Seafarers' 
Union.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Federated  Sea- 
farers' Union  of  Vancouver  has  been  endeavoring  to 
extend  its  activities  to  Montreal  and  other  Eastern 
ports.  In  connection  with  this  attempt  to  initiate 
organization  activities  in  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  the 
union  in  question  has  sought  recognition  from  and 
exchange  of  transfer  privileges  wth  the  National 
Union   of   Seamen  of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland. 

If  the  Federated  Seafarers'  Union  of  Canada,  as 
the  organization  is  now  named,  gives  any  indication 
of  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  representation  at 
Montreal  or  other  ports  in  the  Atlantic  District,  it 
might  be  wise  for  the  Executive  Board  to  take  that 
organization  into  consideration  in  possible  arrange- 
ments for  one  general  Canadian  district  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  or  for  three 
Canadian  districts,  that  is,  a  Canadian  Atlantic  Dis- 
trict, a  Canadian  Great  Lakes  District  and  a  Canadian 


Pacific  District.    It  will  be  advisable  to  consult  with 

any  other  organization  of  seamen  which  may  now 
exist  in  Canada  before  undertaking  any  of  the  sug- 
gested  arrangements.  The  question  of  whether  tin- 
three  divisions  of  the  craft,  namely,  the  sailors,  fire- 
men and  cooks,  should  have  separate  district  organ- 
izations, or  should  be  requested  to  join  a  single 
district  union,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  determined 
after  inquiry  and  perhaps  actual  experiment. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Executive 
Board  be  instructed  to  continue  its  study  of  the 
Canadian  situation  and  that  the  Board  be  authorized 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  organization  of 
seamen  in  Canada,  in  the  matter  of  a  charter  or  char- 
ters, as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 

Until  some  better  arrangements  than  now  exist 
can  be  brought  about  in  Canada,  it  would  be  unwise 
for  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain  to 
grant  transfer  privileges  to  existing  Canadian  organ- 
izations. Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain  be  so 
informed. 

The  condition  of  the  seamen  of  Canada,  indicated 
by  their  status  under  the  laws  of  that  country,  as 
described  in  the  report  of  Secretary  Olander,  is 
deplorable  to  say  the  least.  It  is  imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  bring  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Canadian  people,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  undoubtedly  unaware  of  the  sort  of  laws 
their  parliament  has  enacted  to  enslave  the  seamen. 
The  Secretary  recommends  that  the  matter  be  imme- 
diately brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  which  is  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  <\i  Labor. 

Your  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  on  this  subject  and  we  recommend  that  he- 
be  authorized  and  instructed  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Alleged  Radicals 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  very  properly  uses  the 
title  "Alleged  Radicals"  in  his  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "Marine  Workers'  League."  In  its  announce- 
ments, that  so-called  "League"  claims  to  be  charged 
with  the  work  of  organizing  a  new  union  of 
seamen  as  a  branch  of  the  Red  Internationale.  We 
agree  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  that  some  sig- 
nificance must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  self- 
styled  representatives  of  the  Red  Internationale  of 
Moscow  called  the  meetings  or  conferences,  which 
they  have  recently  held  at  some  of  the  American  sea- 
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ports,  after  the  proposed  treaty  on  safety  of  life  at 
sea — a  misnomer — had  been  signed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  and 
seventeen  other  nations.  The  proposed  treaty  is 
designed  to  wipe  out  certain  important  sections  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Act  and  thus  to  operate  in  the 
interests  of  European  shipowners. 

The  only  organization  qualified  to  inform  the 
American  public  concerning  the  Seamen's  Act  and  to 
carry  on  agitation  in  support  of  that  Act  is  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America.  The  "Marine 
Workers'  League"  suddenly  springs  into  at  least 
verbal  activity  in  an  open  and  avowed  attack  upon  the 
International  Seamen's  Union.  Always  its  leaders 
proclaim  themselves  as  "radicals."  Thus  we  find  the 
shipowners  in  Europe  and  alleged  "radicals"  in 
America  making  common  cause  against  the  American 
seamen.  The  activities  of  these  two  oddly  mated 
groups  cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  coincidence.  The 
participation  of  the  Russian  representatives  in  the 
proposed  treaty,  coupled  with  the  claim  of  the 
■"League"  leaders  that  they  represent  the  Red  Inter- 
nationale in  America,  lends  color  to  the  charge  now 
being  made  that  the  Russian  representatives  are  a 
conscious  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  has  never  in- 
dulged in  any  criticism  with  reference  to  the  activities 
of  the  Russian  government  within  its  own  country. 
The  Union  has  never  endeavored  to  act  as  a  political 
instructor  for  its  members.  When,  however,  we  find 
official  Russian  government  representatives  and  Red 
Internationale  representatives  working  hand  in  glove 
with  European  shipping  interests  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  seamen  and  the  United  States 
as  a  maritime  nation,  we  are  justified  in  issuing  a 
warning  against  the  activities  of  those  alleged  "rad- 
icals," just  as  we  have  frequently  warned  against  the 
activities  of  the  reactionary  shipowning  interests  of 
Europe  as  well  as  those  of  America. 

What  is  there  that  is  "radical"  about  the  "Marine 
Workers'  League"  or  any  of  its  officers?  When  and 
where  have  they  ever  sought  or  ever  talked  about 
changes  in  the  interests  of  seamen,  other  than  upon 
soap  boxes  at  street  corners  mouthing  words  that 
proclaim  their  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  seamen  live  and  work?  They  promise  to  bring 
about  the  enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  yet  in 
their  publications  where  their  own  printed  word 
exposes  them,  they  show  that  they  know  nothing 
about  the  Act. 

The  Seamen's  Act  is  a  product  of  the  activities  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America.  All 
of  the  world  knows  that  to  be  true.  The  alleged 
"radicals"  seek  to  cover  that  fact  under  a  barrage  of 
noisy  words.  They  talk  of  a  return  to  the  conditions 
which  the  seamen  worked  under  in  1920,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  which  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
of  1921.  Lest  we  forget,  let  us  ask  the  question, 
"What  were  the  alleged  'radicals'  doing  in  1921?" 
Here  is  the  answer.  They  were  acting  in  exactly  the 
same    way    as    they    are    acting    today — as    wreckers 


against  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
While  the  shipowners  were  fighting  the  Union  in  1921 
by  locking  out  its  members,  the  alleged  "radicals" 
were  "boring  from  within"  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging and  scattering  the  membership.  The  com- 
bination of  reactionary  shipowners  and  alleged 
"radicals"  in  1921  succeeded  in  their  joint  tactics 
against  the  Union  and  the  price  the  seamen  were 
compelled  to  pay  was  a  reduction  of  wages  and  a 
lengthening  of  the  working  hours. 

In  every  Congress  during  recent  years,  bills  have 
made  their  appearance  intended  to  emasculate  the 
rights  of  the  seamen.  Yet  at  no  time  has  any  repre- 
sentative of  either  the  alleged  "League"  or  the  Red 
Internationale  appeared  at  the  national  capital  to 
either  assert  or  to  defend  the  rights  of  seamen. 

There  are  pending  today  several  menacing  bills  in 
the  present  Congress.  But  nowhere  is  there  any 
sight  of  a  single  alleged  "radical"  of  the  "League" 
who  is  so  much  as  turning  a  hand  in  an  effort  to  stop 
these  dangerous  measures.  The  "League"  leaders 
loudly  rail  against  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  promise  its  abolition  if  the  sea- 
men will  join  their  alleged  organization.  The  Sea 
Service  Bureau  cannot  be  abolished  except  through 
action  by  Congress  or  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  The  Shipping  Board  having  refused  to  act, 
the  hope  lies  in  action  by  Congress.  Where  were 
the  alleged  "radicals"  of  the  "League"  when  the 
hearing  took  place  yesterday,  January  22,  1930,  on 
the  Sea  Service  Bureau  appropriation  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives?  Probably  on  some 
soap  boxes  on  the  street  corners  in  New  York 
making  false  promises  to  whoever  would  listen  to 
their  slippery  tongues.  Certainly  they  did  not  appear 
before  the  Congressional  committee  to  urge  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau.  It  remained  for 
the  officers  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  to  perform  that  duty  for  the  American 
seamen. 

In  all  the  literature  printed  in  the  name  of  the 
so-called  "Marine  Workers'  League"  there  appears 
no  word  of  the  'dangers  confronting  the  American 
seamen  through  legislative  action.  Why  not?  Per- 
haps because  most  of  the  alleged  "radicals"  who  lead 
the  "League"  are  ignorant  of  what  is  taking  place. 
That  is  the  most  charitable  view.  The  seamen  must 
be  warned  against  these  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind" 
who  are  so  ignorant  of  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  seamen. 
Yet  all  are  not  ignorant,  There  are  undoubtedly  those 
who  are  deliberately  seeking  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  American  seamen  towards  improbable  revolution- 
ary thoughts  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  seamen 
easy  victims  of  the  present-day  reactionary  interests 
that  have  wronged  them  so  deeply  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  will  be  led  astray 
by  these  alleged  "radicals."  There  is,  however,  a 
grave  danger  which  we  recognize  fully,  that  the  unin- 
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formed  non-union  seamen,  made  desperate  by  the 
unfair  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled  to 
live  and  work,  may  be  led  astray  by  the  "will-o'-the- 
wisp"  promises  which  the  so-called  "radicals"  are 
now  loudly  shouting. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  and  of  all  its  officers  and 
members  to  carry  on  a  more  active  campaign  of 
information  and   education  among  American   seamen. 


This  will  be  done.  Your  committee  recommends  that 
the  Executive  Board  be  authorized  to  take  whatever 
steps  it  may  deem  necessary  to  promote  a  campaign 
of  trade  union  education  among  seamen  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Convention  then,  at  12:20  p.  m..  adjourned 
until  2  p.  m. 


NINTH  DAY 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by 
President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.    All  delegates  present. 

Committee  on  Audit 

Chairman  Hunter  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  read 
the  following  report  of  the  Committee: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1930. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Audit  of  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

We  have  carefully  examined  books,  vouchers,  can- 
celled checks,  books  and  statements  for  the  fiscal 
year,  December  1,  1928,  to  November  30,  1929,  and 
find  same  correct  as  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

We  have  further  checked  accounts  for  the  month 
of  December,  1929,  finding  it  correct  and  correspond- 
ing with  bank  statements  for  that  month. 

We  have  further  checked  accounts  to  and  includ- 
ing January  10,  1930,  and  found  it  correct. 

We  have  verified  cash  in  hand  by  telegram  from 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  which  states  that  there 
was  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  at  the  close  of  business 
January  13,  1930,  the  sum  of  $13,644.75.  Difference  in 
Secretary-Treasurer's  books  and  bank  is  shown  by 
outstanding  checks. 

We  further  find  that  the  books,  etc.,  were  kept  along 
straight  business  lines  and  are  a  credit  to  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IVAN   HUNTFR, 
S.   A.    SILVER, 
.D.  E.  GRANGE, 
Committee  on  Audit. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

At  2:10  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  matters. 

At  6  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  reconvened.  Pres- 
ident Furuseth  in  the  chair. 


Report  of  Committee 

Delegate  Silver  read  the  following  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Executive  Board 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Executive  Board  during  the  past  year 
as  reported  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Seamanship 

The  Committee  recommends  endorsement  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  "Seamanship" 
and  re-affirmation  of  the  education  plan  referred  to 
in  the  report.  That  plan,  which  was  originally  adopted 
at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1921,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America. 

The   report   of  the    Committee   was   adopted    unani- 
mously.   The  Committee  continued  its  report. 
Able  Seamen  Certificates 

The  tabulation  showing  the  number  of  able  seamen 
certificates  issued  at  the  various  ports,  1915  to  1929, 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  in  his  report, 
is  the  only  complete  compilation  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, so  far  as  your  committee  knows.  It  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  from  the  official 
annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  and  offers  startling  proof  of  the 
tremendous  turnover  of  able  seamen  in  the  American 
merchant  marine.  The  publication  of  the  tabulation 
should  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  as  in  the 
past,  because  of  its  value  for  information  purposes. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  continued  its  report  as  follow-: 
"Lifeboatmen"  Certificates 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  rightly  uses  quotation 
marks  in  his  reference  to  "lifeboatmen"  certificates 
in  connection  with  his  tabulation  showing  the  num- 
ber of  such  certificates  issued  during  the  period  1915 
to  1929.  The  term  "lifeboatmen"  does  not  mean 
actual  lifeboatmen,  or  men  trained  or  accustomed  to 
handle  small  boats  or  oars.  It  means  simply  certifi- 
cates, usually  issued  with   little  regard   to   experience 
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or  knowledge  of  lifeboats,  which  enable  the  Inspec- 
tion Service  and  the  shipowners  to  proclaim  to  a 
trusting  public  that  so-called  "certified  lifeboat- 
men"  are  on  board.  If  the  use  of  the  term  "life- 
boatmen"  is  to  be  continued  in  law  and  practice  it 
should  be  made  to  mean  something  more  than  it 
does  at  present. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  continued  its  report: 
•Election   of   Vice-President 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Board  in  filling  the 
vacancy  which  occurred  since  the  last  Convention  in 
the  office  of  vice-president  and  which  is  reported  upon 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  under  the  caption  stated 
above  has  already  been  endorsed  by  the  Convention 
in  action  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer's report  in  which  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
Board  during  the  past  year  are  recorded.  No  further 
action  on  the  subject  is  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  Committee  continued  to  report  as  follows: 
La  Follette  Memorials 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  action  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  in  responding  to  requests  to 
deliver  addresses  at  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  late  Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  sponsor  for  the 
Seamen's  Act,  be  endorsed.  It  is  fitting  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  should  be  present  on  such  occasions  to  voice 
the  gratitude  of  the  organized  seamen  for  the  great 
service   rendered  to  seamen  by  the  late  senator. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

The  Passing  of  Great  Comrades 

The  passing  of  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain,  who 
died  last  April,  "leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky"  which  can  never  be  filled. 

In  the  death  of  Thomas  Conway,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  last 
May,  the  delegates  assembled  here  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  the  Union  a  loyal  and  intelligent 
officer. 

The  death  last  May  of  Edward  Anderson,  treas- 
urer of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  and  a  dele- 
gate to  several  conventions  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  took  from  our  midst  a  loyal 
fellow  worker  known  and  honored  among  the  men 
of  our  craft. 

In  memory  of  these  great  brothers  and  comrades, 
we  call  upon  the  delegates  to  rise  and  stand  for  a 
brief  space  in  silent  meditation  on  the  great  service 
rendered  to  seamen  by  J.  Havelock  Wilson  of  Eng- 
land, Thomas  Conway  of  Buffalo  and  Edward  Ander- 
son of  San   Francisco. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  delegates  thereupon  arose  and  stood  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments  in  memory  of  J.  Havelock  Wilson, 
Thomas  Conway  and   Edward  Anderson. 


Delegate  Silver  continued  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  follows: 
Conclusion  of   Secretary's   Report 

In  a  final  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  your  committee  desires  to  emphasize  by 
repetition  the  language  of  one  of  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  that  report,  as  follows: 

"The  struggle  of  the  seamen  for  equality  with  their 
fellow  men  goes  forward  steadily.  In  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  lines  is  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America.  It  proclaims  the  self-evident  fact  that 
the  first  essential  to  human  progress  is  freedom.  The 
victory  having  been  won  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
effort  now  is  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  seamen.  In 
order  to  be  truly  free,  man  must  not  only  obtain  lib- 
erty in  the  legal  sense,  he  must  actually  use  it.  The 
membership  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  know  what  freedom  is  and  what  it  is  for. 
They  invite  all  seamen  to  join  with  them  so  that 
through  the  intelligent  and  united  effort  of  a  greater 
number,  the  fight  for  a  better  life  for  all  may  be  the 
quicker  won." 

The  words  indicate  the  high  duty  which  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  is  charged  to 
perform.  May  the  great  organization  which  the  offi- 
cers and  delegates  at  this  Convention  have  the  honor 
to  represent  continue  to  press  onward  with  increased 
vigor  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  its  proud 
work. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  2 

"By  Delegates  Oscar  Carlson  and  Ernest  Missland, 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

"WHEREAS,  Little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reorganize  the  licensed  men  in  either  of  the  three 
districts  into  a  bona  fide  labor  organization,  since  the 
disastrous  strike  of  1921,  with  the  exception  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Hoisting  Engineers,  a  shore 
organization,  to  organize  the  marine  engineers  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  This  ended  in  failure 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  money  had  been  spent, 
as  the  marine  engineers,  it  seems,  did  not  believe  in 
affiliating  themselves  with  this  organization  of  shore 
workers;  and 

"WHEREAS,  Officers  of  independent  organizations 
of  licensed  men,  both  on  deck  and  in  the  engineroom, 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  affiliat- 
ing with  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  believe  such  affiliation  will  result  in  closer 
cooperation,  and  mutual  assistance  to  all  parties 
involved;  therefore 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Convention  apply  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  jurisdiction  over 
all  seamen  in  the  United  States,  whether  licensed  or 
unlicensed,  and  that  Section  2  of  Article  1  of  our 
International  Constitution  be  amended  to  comply  with 
this  resolution." 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Resolution  No.  2 
be  non-concurred  in. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 
Resolution  No.  4 

The  committee  reported  that  the  introducer  of  Res- 
olution No.  4  had  requested  permission  for  its  with- 
drawal.    The  request  was  granted  by  the  Convention. 

The   Committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  5 

"By  Delegate  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 
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"WHEREAS,  There  is  at  present  a  1  cent  per 
pound  duty  on  fresh  halibut  shipped  into  British 
Columbia  from  American  vessels  and  there  is  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  for  fresh  halibut  shipped  into 
the  United  States  by  Canadian  vessels;  and 

"WHEREAS,  This  differential  in  the  duty  is 
deducted  from  the  price  offered  by  the  dealers  to  the 
fishermen  employed  on  Canadian  vessels,  many  of 
whom  are  American  citizens;  and 

"WHEREAS,  This  differential  permits  the  dealers 
to  juggle  the  prices  offered  and  to  switch  the  fish 
into  any  country  which  best  suits  their  purpose  and 
is  causing  great  hardships  to  the  fishermen;  therefore, 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  respect- 
fully request  Congress  to  equalize  the  duty  on  halibut 
in  a  fresh  state,  shipped  into  Canada  by  American 
vessels  and  fresh  halibut  shipped  into  the  United 
States  by  Canadian  vessels,  by  reducing  the  present 
tariff  imposed  on  fresh  halibut  shipped  into  the  United 
States  by  Canadian  vessels  1  cent  per  pound." 

The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  Res- 
olution No.  5. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  6 

"By  Delegate  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 

"WHEREAS,  There  is  now  being  shipped  into  the 
United  States  a  large  amount  of  frozen  halibut  caught 
in  foreign  waters  by  foreign  vessels;  and 

"WHEREAS,  This  practice  is  growing  year  by 
year  and  if  permitted  to  continue  will  work  great 
hardships  upon  the  American  fishermen,  because  these 
foreign  concerns,  owing  to  cheap  labor,  are  able  to 
land  this  frozen  halibut  in  the  United  States  at 
figures  that  cannot  possibly  be  met  by  American  deal- 
ers and  fishermen  if  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  live 
according  to  American  standards;  therefore, 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  in  convention  assembled,  that  we 
respectfully  request  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  duty  on  frozen  halibut  entering  into 
the  United  States  increased  to  a  figure  that  will  meet 
the  situation,  namely,  an  increase  sufficient  to  make 
the  rate  not  less  than  5  cents  per  pound." 

The  Committee  recommended  concurrence  in  Res- 
olution No.  6. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  7 

"By  Delegate  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  reported  that  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission  will  recommend  that  the  closed 
season  for  halibut  be  extended  so  that  a  three  and 
one-half  months  closed  season  will  be  in  effect, 
instead  of  three  months,  as  is  now  the  case;  therefore 
be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  is 
opposed  to  such  extension  of  the  closed  season  in  the 
halibut  fishing,  because  the  present  closed  season  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established 
and  the  proposed  extension  will  cause  too  long  a 
period  of  idleness  among  the  fishermen  in  the  winter 
months." 

The  Committee  recommended  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  7. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  continued  its  report  as  follows: 
Resolution  No.  8 

"By  Delegate  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 

"WHEREAS,  The  present  law  provides  that  desti- 
tute seamen  in  Alaska  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  port 
on  the  continent  of  the  United  States;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  present  mode  of -sending  these 
nun  is  to  send  them  in  the  Steerage,  where  no  blan- 
kets are  furnished  and  the  food  is  in  many  cases  unfit; 
and 

■  "WHEREAS,  The  vessels  trading  out  of  Seattle  to 
Alaska  have  no  second-class  accommodations;  there- 
fore, 

"KKSOLVED,  That  the  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  take  proper  steps 
tc  have  this  evil  remedied." 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Resolution  No.  8 
be  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  further: 
Resolution  No.  9 

"By  Delegate  Louis  Larsen,  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 

"WHEREAS,  An  article  appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  'Pacific  Fisherman'  indicating  the  Fish- 
ing Vessel  Owners'  Association  intends  to  request  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  to  fishermen  a  preferen- 
tial status  in  the  matter  of  entering  this  country;  and, 

"WHEREAS,  There  are  now  and  has  been  an  over- 
supply  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  catching  of  deep 
sea  fish  and  more  are  coming  in  under  the  present  law 
than  there  is  room  for;  therefore, 

"RESOLVED,  By  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  that  we 
strongly  protest  against  the  admission  of  foreign  fish- 
ermen under  preferred  status." 

The  Committee  recommended  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  9. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The   Committee   reported  further  as  follows: 
Resolution  No.  13 

"By  Delegate  S.  A.  Silver,  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific. 

"WHEREAS,  The  City  of  Honolulu,  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  is  a  midway  point  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  sea- 
port that  is  regularly  visited  by  an  increasing  number 
of  ships  in  the  ever-growing  Orient  trade;  therefore 
be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Convention  shall  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  various  delegates 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  joint  branch  at 
Honolulu  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America." 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Resolution  No. 
13  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with  authority 
to  take  such  action  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter 
as  the  needs  of  the  future  may  require  and  the  laws, 
policies  and  finances  of  the  International  Union  and 
the  District  Unions  will  permit. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

At  6:15  p.  m.  the  convention,  under  suspension  of 
rules,  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m. 
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NINTH  DAY 

Thursday  Night  Session 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1930. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  night  ses- 
sion at  7:30  p.  m.  by  President  Furuseth. 

Roll  call.     All  delegates  present. 

Secretary  Olander  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Japan   Seamen's   Union 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  had  under  con- 
sideration a  request  from  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  He  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the  Seamen's  Journal,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who  re- 
cently attended  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  in  Japan.  Editor  Scharrenberg  wrote  that 
the  officers  of  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union,  with  whom 
he  conferred,  desired  to  have  two  matters  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the 
International   Seamen's   Union,  namely: 

First — The  Japan  Seamen's  Union  desires  to  put 
an  end  to  the  prevailing  custom  on  Japanese  ships  in 
American  harbors  whereby  shore  liberty  is  denied  to 
all  members  of  the  crew  except  licensed  officers. 

Second — That  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union  is  very 
much  concerned  about  cheap  labor  competition  from 
China  and  India  and  proposes  to  stimulate  organiza- 
tion among  seamen   in   both  of  those  countries. 

The  Japan  Union  officials  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  American  Union  was  either  favorable  to 
or  had  actually  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a 
supposed  law  which  prevented  Japanese  sailors  from 
securing  shore  liberty  in  American  harbors.  Editor 
Scharrenberg,  however,  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
there  is  no  such  law  and  that  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  stands  squarely  for  the  free- 
dom of  seamen  regardless  of  nationality  or  race. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be 
instructed  to  inform  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union  that 
it  will  receive  hearty  and  willing  cooperation  from 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  in  any 
effort  that  may  be  made  to  assert  the  rights  of  shore 
leave  in  American  harbors  on  behalf  of  any  and  all 
bona  fide  Japanese  seamen. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer be  instructed  to  convey  to  the  Japa.i  Seamen's 
Union  the  good  wishes  of  this  Convention  for  the 
success  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the 
Japan  Seamen's  Union  to  encourage  organization 
among  seamen  in  China  and  India. 

Finally,  your  committee  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer be  authorized  and  instructed  to  seek 
information  from  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union  as  to 
how  we  can  best  cooperate  with  that  organization. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 


Election  of  Officers 

The  Convention,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  election  of  officers. 

Vice-President  in  the  chair. 
President 

Andrew  Furuseth,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  was  nominated  for  President.  There  being 
no  further  nomination  the  Secretary,  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  Convention,  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Convention  for  Andrew  Furuseth  as  President 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  was  declared  elected  ac- 
cordingly. 

President  Furuseth  in  the  chair. 

First  Vice-President 

Patrick  Flynn,  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and 
Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  First  Vice-President.  There  were 
no  further  nominations.  In  accord  with  instructions 
of  the  Convention  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Convention  for  Patrick  Flynn  as  First 
Vice-President  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  he  was  declared 
elected  accordingly. 

Second  Vice-President 

P.  B.  Gill,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Second  Vice-President. 
There  were  no  further  nominations.  Pursuant  to  in- 
structions of  the  Convention  the  Secretary  cast  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for  P.  B.  Gill  as 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  he  was 
declared  elected  accordingly. 

Third  Vice-President 

Percy  J.  Pryor,  of  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors' 
Association,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Third 
Vice-President.  There  were  no  further  nominations, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Con- 
vention the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Convention  for  Percy  J.  Pryor  as  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
for    the    ensuing   year    and    he    was    declared    elected 

accordingly.  ,    „.      -      ., 

Fourth  Vice-President 

Oscar  Carlson,  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and 
Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Fourth  Vice-President. 
There  were  no  further  nominations,  whereupon  the 
Secretary,  under  instructions  of  the  Convention,  cast 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Oscar 
Carlson  as  Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
he  was  declared  elected  accordingly. 
Fifth  Vice-President 

Patrick  O'Brien,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,   was   nominated   for   the   office   of  Fifth  Vice- 
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President.  There  were  no  further  nominations.  The 
Secretary,  in  accord  wtih  instructions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for 
Patrick  O'Brien  as  Fifth  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  he  was  declared  elected  accordingly. 
Sixth   Vice-President 

Peter  E.  Olsen,  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union, 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Sixth  Vice-President. 
There  were  no  further  nominations.  The  Secretary, 
in  accord  with  instructions  of  the  Convention,  cast 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Peter  E. 
Olsen  as  Sixth  Vice-President  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
he  was  declared  elected  accordingly. 

Seventh  Vice-President 

Ivan  Hunter,  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Water- 
tenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Seventh  Vice-Presi- 
dent. There  were  no  further  nominations.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  accord  with  instructions  of  the  Convention, 
cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Ivan 
Hunter  as  Seventh  Vice-President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America,  and  he  was  de- 
clared elected  accordingly. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Victor  A.  Olander,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. There  were  no  further  nominations. 
LTpon  motion,  unanimously  adopted,  President  Furu- 
seth  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for 
Victor  A.  Olander  as  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the 
ensuing   year,    and    lie    was    declared    elected    accord- 

i,,gly-  Editor 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  was  nominated  for  Editor  of  the  Seamen's 
Journal.  There  were  no  further  nominations  and  the 
Secretary,  under  instructions  of  the  Convention,  cast 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Paul 
Scharrenberg  as  Editor  of  the  Seamen's  Journal  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  was  declared  elected  accord- 
ingly. 

Legislative  Committee 

Andrew  Furuseth,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  was  nominated  as  the  first  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  There  being  no  further  nom- 
inations he  was  declared  elected. 

Victor  A.  Olander,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  nominated  as  the  second  member 
of  the  Legislative  Committee.  There  being  no  further 
nominations  he  was  declared  elected. 

Patrick  Flynn  was  nominated  as  the  third  member 
of  the  Legislative  Committee.  There  being  no  further 
nominations  he  was  declared  elected. 

Ivan  Hunter,  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Water- 
tenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
was  nominated  as  fourth  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee.  There  being  no  further  nominations  he 
was  declared  elected. 

Percy  J.  Pryor,  of  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors' 
Association,   was   nominated   as   the   fifth   member   of 
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the   Legislative   Committee.     There  beiiiL:   no   further 
nominations  he  was  declared  elected. 

Delegates  to  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  adopted  the  Con- 
vention  decided   to  send  three  delegates  to  the   Con- 
vention of  the  American   Federation  of  Labor. 

Andrew  Furuseth  was  nominated  as  first  delegate 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  and 
there  being  no  further  nominations  he  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Victor  A.  Olander  was  nominated  as  second  dele- 
gate to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention 
and  there  being  no  further  nominations  he  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Percy  J.  Pryor  was  nominated  as  third  delegate  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  and 
there  being  no  further  nominations  he  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Committee  on  Education 
Paul  Scharrenberg,  Victor  A.  Olander  and  Percy  J. 
Pryor    were    unanimously    re-elected    as    members    of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Education. 
Date  of  Next  Convention 
The    Convention,    by   unanimous   vote,    decided    that 
the    next    Convention    shall    convene    on    tin     second 
Monday  in  January.   1931,  unless  postponed  b}   action 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

Convention  City 
Washington,    D.    C,    was,    by    unanimous    action, 
selected  as  the  city   in   which  to  hold  the   next   Con- 
vention. 

Printing  of  Proceedings 
The   Convention,   by   unanimous   vote,   ordered   the 
proceedings    printed    in    a    Convention    edition    of    the 
Seamen's   Journal    and    the    Secretary-Treasurer    was 
instructed  to  proceed  accordingly. 
Officers'  Salaries 
The    Convention    decided    by    unanimous    vote    that 
the   salaries   of   the   officers   shall   remain   thi 
during    the    past    year,    namely,    the     President,    $52.50 
per     week;     the     Secretary-Treasurer,    $10     per     week, 
and  the  Editor,  $100  per  month. 
Donation 
Tile     Convention,     by     Unanimous     VOte,     ordered     a 
donation    of   $140.00    from    the    funds    of    the    Interna- 
tional    Union     to     the     Marine     Cooks     and     Steward-" 
Union  of  the   Atlantic   and  Gulf. 
Minutes 
The  minutes  of  the  ninth   day's  session,   completing 
the    record    of    the    Convention,    were    then    read    and 
approved. 

Adjournment 
Whereupon    the   Thirty-second    Convention    of    the 
International    Seamen's    Union    of   America,    at    10:05 
p.  m.,  Thursday,  January  23,  1930,  adjourned  sine  die. 
Fraternally  submitted, 


tarv. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor 


CONSTITUTION 
1930 

As  amended  by  the  Thirty-Second  Convention,  1930 


PREAMBLE 


Recognizing  that  organization  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Seaman  may  hope  for  amelioration  and 
final  emancipation  from  the  many  evils  attending  our 
calling,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  organiza- 
tion, strengthening  it  where  it  already  exists  and 
bringing  into  closer  relations  the  component  parts  of 
our  calling,  we  have  organized  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America;  and  having  in  view  that  we 
are  migratory,  that  our  work  takes  us  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  any  place  where  the  majority 
might  otherwise  meet  to  act;  that  meetings  can  have 
present  only  a  fraction  of  the  membership;  that  the 
absent  members,  who  cannot  be  present,  must  have 
their  interests  guarded  from  what  might  be  the  results 
of  excitement  and  passions  aroused  by  persons  or  con- 
ditions, and  that  those  who  are  present  may  act  for 
and  in  the  interest  of  all,  we  have  adopted  this  Con- 
stitution. 

CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 
Name,  Membership  and  Jurisdiction 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  Eligible  for  membership  shall  be  bona  fide 
seamen,  other  than  licensed  officers  working  as  such, 
namely:  Sailors  (all  men  employed  in  the  deck  depart- 
ment), Eiremen  (all  men  employed  in  the  engine 
department),  Cooks  (all  persons  employed  in  the 
steward's  department)  and  Fishermen,  all  of  whom 
must  be  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  these  United 
States. 

Provided:  That  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, or  if  admitted  be  permitted  to  remain  mem- 
bers, if  they  are  members  of  or  advocating  principles 
and  policies  of  any  dual  organization  or  any  organi- 
zation hostile  to  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  its  aims  and  purposes.  It  claims  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  work  as  the  maritime  law  provides  that 
Seamen  may  be  required  to  perform,  and  over  such 
work  as  fishermen  usually  do  in  connection  with 
catching  and  handling  of  fish. 

ARTICLE  II 

Powers 

Section  1.  The  powers  of  this  organization  shall 
be  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial,  with  such  lim- 


itations and  in  such  form  as  the  convention  shall 
from  time  to  time  provide  in  the  constitution  and 
laws  enacted,  and  such  constitution  and  laws  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  members  and  upon  any  Union,  Dis- 
trict organization,  or  district,  into  which  such  mem- 
bers may  be  formed. 

Acceptance  and  retaining  of  a  charter  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  full  agreement  to  such  con- 
stitution and  laws.  Any  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  shall  work  forfeiture  of  such  charter  subject 
to  decision  of  the  convention,  or,  between  conven- 
tions, of  the  Executive  Board.  Provided:  that  pow- 
ers not  specifically  granted  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
withheld  unless  inherent  in  and  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  powers  specifically  granted. 

ARTICLE  III 

Form  of  Organization 

Section  1.  In  order  to  establish  better  unity  in 
accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  this  organiza- 
tion is  formed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  administration, 
divisions,  based  upon  difference  in  work  performed, 
and  districts,  shall  be  formed  which  shall  be  known 
by  their  locality:  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  District,  the 
Great  Lakes  District,  the  Pacific  District,  and  such 
other  districts  as  from  time  to  time  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  form. 

Sec.  2.  The  districts  shall  be  composed  of  Sailors, 
Firemen,  Cooks  and  Fishermen,  organized  and  char- 
tered separately,  with  headquarters  and  such  branches 
as  each  District  Union  shall  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine, and  under  such  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
International  Constitution,  as  each  shall  from  time  to 
time  deem  expedient.  Each  such  district  union  shall 
have  a  permanent  presiding  officer,  elected  for  not 
less  than  six  months,  to  preside  over  meetings  at 
headquarters  and  shall  be  represented  in  District 
Committees  for  consultation  upon  all  matters  of  com- 
mon  interest.-,. 

Sec.  3.  The  District  Committee  may  call  the  mem- 
bership of  the  different  unions  together  in  joint  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  reports,  or  ad- 
dresses made  with  the  view  of  education,  the  better 
cooperation  between  the  District  Unions,  the  districts, 
and  the  better  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the 
International. 

Such  joint  meetings  shall  not  vote  upon  any  ques- 
tion that. may  be  brought  before  it.  Voting  shall  be 
done  in  and  by  the  District  Unions. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Official  Publication 

For  the  purpose  of  education  and  organization  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  shall  pub- 
lish a  monthly  publication  to  be  known  as  the  Sea- 
men's Journal.  The  editor  of  the  Seamen's  Journal 
shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  convention,  and  he 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  editorial  and  business 
management  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  the  annual  conventions. 

ARTICLE  V 

Convention  and  Representation 

Section  1.  Conventions  shall  be  held  yearly  or  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  previous  convention  may 
determine. 

Sec.  2.  Representation  at  the  convention  shall  be 
based  upon  the  per  capita  tax  paid  for  the  fiscal  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  a  District  or  Local  Union,  the  monthly  rate 
of  per  capita  tax  shall  be  multiplied  by  twelve,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  for  the  fiscal  }rear  shall  be  di- 
vided by  the  product  of  such  multiplication.  Organiza- 
tions  more  than  three  months  in  arrears  when  the 
convention  meets  shall  not  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion at  the  convention  unless  exempt  from  payments 
under  Article   XIY. 

District  or  Local  Unions  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate  for  200  members  or  less,  two  delegates  for 
500  members  or  more,  three  delegates  for  1000,  and 
one  delegate  for  each  additional  thousand  members. 

Sec.  3.  A  District  or  Local  Union  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  for  100  members,  or  majority  fraction 
thereof.  When  more  than  one  delegate  represents 
the  District  or  Local  Union  the  votes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

Sec.  4.  Delegates  shall  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  elective  officers  of  the  organization  rep- 
resented and  shall  be  elected  by  each  organization. 
Provided,  no  one  shall  be  seated  as  a  delegate  in  the 
convention  who  is  delinquent  in,  or  who  has  been 
expelled  from  any  District  or  Local  Union.  In  case 
a  vacancy  in  the  regularly  elected  delegation  occurs 
between  the  election  of  delegates  and  the  convention, 
the  various  organizations  shall  have  the  power  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

Sec.  5.  The  President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Editor  shall  always  attend  the  conventions.  If  not 
delegates  they  shall  have  voice,  but  no  vote  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention.  Their  expenses  -hall 
be  paid  out  of  the  International  funds. 

Sec.  6. — District  or  Local  Unions  should  send  at 
least  one  delegate  to  the  convention,  and  shall  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  delegates  as  they  send,  unless 
as  specified  in  Section  5. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  make  arrangements  at 
the  convention  city  to  have  daily  proceedings  printed. 

Sec.  8.     All   resolutions   must   be   presented  to   the 

Secretary  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  second  day  of 

the   convention   unless   by  unanimous   consent  of   the 

convention. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Powers  of  the   Convention 

Section  1.  The  Convention  shall  pass  upon  creden- 
tials, audit  all  accounts,  elect  officers  and  represent- 
atives. It  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for 
organizers,  adjust  grievances,  hear  and  act  upon  all 
measures  that  may  be  brought  before  it  by  any  officer 


or  accredited  delegate;  to  hear,  act  upon  and  to  finally 
determine  any  appeal. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Officers  and  Election 

Section  1.  The  officers  oi  the  Union  shall  consist 
>.>i  one  President,  seven  Vice-Presidents,  and  one  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. They  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
convention  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

See.  1.  All  vacancies  occurring  between  conven- 
tions shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  attend  and  preside 
over  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  He  shall  enforce 
due  observance  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Union.  He  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  convention 
annually,  and  to  the  Executive  Board,  the  District 
Unions  or  the  District  Committees  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary.  He  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board.  He  shall  have  authority  to  travel  to  any  port 
or  city  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  organization,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  convention  or  the  Executive  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  assign  to  him.  His  wages  shall  be 
determined  by  each  convention. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  each  convention  the  Pres- 
ident shall  appoint  a  committee  on  audit  and  creden- 
tials. This  committee  shall  meet  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  in  the  convention  city  on  the  Saturday 
morning  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  the  books,  preparing  a  report 
upon  credentials  and  apportionment  of  the  vote,  hav- 
ing such  report  ready  for  the  convention. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office 
of  President  between  conventions,  the  First  Vice- 
President   shall  perform   the  duties  of  President. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  attend  all  con- 
ventions of  the  International  Union  and  shall  keep 
accurate  record  of  proceedings.  He  shall  have  charge 
of  the  seal  and  the  records  of  the  International  Union. 
He  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  and  pay 
all  bills  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  International  Union. 
He  shall  keep  correct  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  retain  all  receipted  bills  and  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  convention.  The  fiscal  year 
shall  be  the  period  beginning  December  1  and  ending 
November  30. 

He  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Board.  On 
request  from  two  or  more  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  he  shall  submit  to  the  members  a  motion  that 
the  Board  meet  to  act  upon  some  stated  situation  or 
question;  he  shall  submit  to  the  members  by  mail  or 
wire  any  question  requiring  action  by  the  Board.  He 
shall  keep  a  record  of  business  transacted  and  meet- 
ings held  and  shall  make  reports  of  the  Board's 
actions  a  part  of  his  quarterly  report. 

He  shall  prepare  quarterly  financial  statements 
showing  the  income  and  expense,  the  financial  stand 
ing  and  the  membership  of  the  International  Union 
and  of  District  and  Local  Unions,  as  reported  to  him 
and  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Union.  If  any 
District  Union  shall  fail  to  send  reports  at  the  proper 
time  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
to  report  such  fact  to  the  other  District  Unions  in 
the  District,  to  the  District  Committee,  and  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  as  are  in  such  District, 
and  he  shall  report  any  continued  neglect  to  tin- 
Executive  Board.  He  shall  furnish  copies  of  such 
statements  and  report  to  each  subordinate  union.     He 
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shall  deposit  all  moneys  in  such  bank  or  banks  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Executive  Board,  subject  to  the 
check  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  not  more  than  Ten 
Thousand  ($10,000)  Dollars  to  be  deposited  in  any 
one   bank. 

His  books  and  accounts  shall  be  submitted  for 
inspection  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Credentials 
annually,  and  to  the  Executive  Board,  or  an  Auditing 
Committee,  or  a  certified  accountant  selected  by  the 
Executive  Board,  at  any  time  the  Executive  Board 
may  deem  it  necessary.  He  shall  furnish  a  bond  of 
Fifteen  Thousand  ($15,000)  Dollars  with  a  reliable 
surety  company,  premium  on  bond  to  be  paid  by  the 
International  Union.  He  shall  receive  such  wages 
as  the  Convention  may  decide  and  shall  perform  such 
duties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  herein  specified,  as 
the  Convention  or  the  Executive  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  assign  to  him.  He  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  an  assistant  whenever  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary, at  such  pay  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Executive 
Board. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have  authority  to 
travel  to  any  port  or  city  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Union  whenever  necessary  or  to 
send  a  representative,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  the  business  of  the  Union. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  the  Editor. 

It  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Con- 
vention or  a  majority  of  its  members  may  direct  and 
shall  promptly  attend  to  such  business  as  may  come 
before  it.  Business  which  can  be  transacted  by  mail 
or  wire  may  be  so  transacted.  It  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  charters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  see  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
International  and  of  such  divisions  thereof,  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  organized,  are  obeyed.  For  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  constitution  and  laws  it 
shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  offender  be  a  branch  of  a  District  Union, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  headquarters  of  such 
offending  branch  to  discipline  such  branch  by  remov- 
ing any  officer  or  officers  or  to  abolish  such  branch. 

(b)  If  the  offender  be  a  District  Union,  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  after  trying  and  failing  to  induce  the 
headquarters  of  such  District  Union  to  obey  the  law, 
may,  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  membership  and 
pending  reorganization,  instruct  the  branches  of 
such  offending  District  Union  to  cease  sending  re- 
ports, moneys  and  other  communications  to  said  head- 
quarters, to  tie  up  all  funds  and  to  protect  all  property 
by  Equity  proceedings  and  shall  organize  such  other 
headquarters  as  shall  obey  the  law.  If  such  shall 
be  deemed  necessary,  it  may  revoke  the  Charter  of 
such  offending  District  Union  and  organize  another 
in  its  place. 

(c)  If  the  offender  be  a  Local  Union  the  Executive 
Board  may  revoke  the  Charter,  and  may  organize 
another  Union  or  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
expedient. 

It  shall  act  upon  appeals  from  District  Unions,  and 
District  Committees,  and  from  Branches  of  District 
Unions  or  members  where  such  appeals  come  through 
the  District  Unions  and  have  there  been  acted  upon  or 
action  has  been  refused.  It  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move any  officer,  organizer,  or  deputy,  acting  for,  or 
in  behalf  of  the  International,  and  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  Board,  any  of  its  members,  or  any  deputy  selected 
by  it,  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  any  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to,  advising  with,  or 
performing  such  duty  as  shall  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Board  by  the  Convention,  or  by  the  Board,  to 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  any  deputy.  Members  of 
the   Board   shall   act  promptly  and   definitely  on  any 


question  brought  before  them  and  shall  report  viola- 
tions of  law  or  other  important  matters  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, who  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  if  so  requested  or  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary  or  expedient. 

Legislative    Committee 

The  Annual  Convention  shall  elect  a  Legislative 
Committee  of  five,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch 
legislation  in  Congress  and  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  interests  of  seamen.  In 
the  United  States  such  watching  shall  be  specific  and 
the  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  the  District  Unions  upon  any  Bill  introduced  in 
Congress  and  of  special  interest  to  seamen,  and  such 
action  shall  be  taken  thereon  as  may  seem  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  seamen.  The 
committee  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  any  legisla- 
tion desired  by  any  District  Union.  Such  desired 
legislation  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee,  which 
shall,  in  such  case,  submit  the  same  to  the  Conven- 
tion with  its  report  thereon,  or  it  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Convention.  In  either  case  the  Convention 
shall  pass  upon  it  before  it  shall  become  the  duty 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  advocate  or  support  it. 

ARTICLE  IX 
District  Committee 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  chosen  in  each  District 
a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  District  Committee, 
composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  District 
Union.  Such  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
month  and  oftener  if  called  by  the   Chairman. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  adjust 
grievances  between  District  Unions,  between  District 
Unions  and  operators  of  vessels,  to  guard  over  the 
interest  of  the  District  Unions,  to  promote  harmony 
of  action  and  purpose;  to  call  joint  meetings  in  the 
interest  of  unity  and  organization;  to  consider  such 
other  matters  as  shall  have  been  referred  to  it  by 
any  District  or  Local  Union;  to  pass  upon  appeals 
submitted  by  any  member  of  a  Local  Union  and  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  as  shall  have  been  given 
to  it  by  the  Executive  Board  or  agreed  upon  by  the 
District  or  Local  Unions.  The  committee  shall  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  any  meeting  of  any  Dis- 
trict Union. 

The  committee  shall  keep  records  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  shall  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  and  to  each  District  Union  in  its  district. 
In  case  the  District  Committee  is  unable  to  adjust 
any  matter  it  shall  refer  same  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
whose  decision  shall  be  binding  between  conventions. 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  there  is  more  than  one  District 
Union,  or  one  District  Union  and  a  Local  Union, 
represented  in  a  port,  there  shall  be  a  local  committee 
known  as  the  Port  Committee  composed  of  at  least 
one  representative  from  each  District  and  Local  Union 
at  such  place.  Such  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  week.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee 
to  consult  about  the  situation  existing  in  such  port 
and  to  endeavor  to  find  and  agree  upon  such  measures 
as  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  members 
of  the  International  as  may  be  in,  or  coming  to  such 
port;  to  endeavor  to  promote  harmony  in  thought 
and  action;  to  bring  before  the  constituent  Unions 
such  policy  or  action  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon 
and  shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  laws  or  instructions 
issued  by  the  District  Unions,  the  District  Commit- 
tee, or  the  Executive  Board.  The  Committee  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  any  meeting  of  any 
Local  or  District  Union.  The  Committee  shall  keep 
record  of  its  proceedings  and   furnish   copies  thereof 
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to  the  District  or  Local  Unions,  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national. 

ARTICLE   X 

Duties  and  Rights  of  Members 

Section  1.  Members  may  be  classified  as  probation- 
ary and  full  members  with  such  rights  to  benefits 
while  in  good  standing  as  the  District  or  Local  Union 
may  by  its  laws  provide.  To  be  in  good  standing 
a  member  must  not  be  more  than  three  months  in 
arrears  and  must  have  paid  all  assessments  and  fines. 
A  member  suspended  or  in  bad  standing  shall  not 
be  permitted  at  any  official  meeting  of  any  Local  or 
District  Union  or  any  branch  thereof,  nor  shall  he 
be  entitled  to  any  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  or  any  divisions  or  sub-divisions  there- 
of, except  the  right  to  appeal  and  reinstatement  as 
provided  by  the  laws.  The  duty  of  a  member  shall 
be  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Union  and  its  purposes, 
and  to  obey  such  laws  as  the  International  and  its 
District  or  Local  Unions  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 
Members  shall  endeavor  to  teach  to  each  other  the 
duties  and  traditions  of  our  calling,  to  be  patient  with 
each  other's  faults  and  errors,  as  long  as  such  are 
not  based  upon  purely  selfish  motives  or  serving  as 
cover  for  sinister  purposes,  to  teach  each  other  what 
the  Union  is  for,  what  it  has  done,  what  it  has  failed 
in  doing  and  why,  the  importance  of  attending  meet- 
ings, what  the  laws  of  the  International  Union  and 
its  subdivisions  are,  and  generally  to  speak  and  work 
towards  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  indispens- 
able in  accomplishing  our  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  shall  have  the  right  to  such 
educational  facilities,  industrial,  legislative  and  legal 
protection  as  the  constitution  and  laws  may  provide. 
Such  legal  protection  shall  only  extend  to  such  cases 
as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  all  sea- 
men or  fishermen,  and  to  cases  coming  within  the 
principles  of  maritime  law  not  already  declared  by  the 
courts. 

The  member  shall  have  the  right  to  such  relief  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  to  such  supplies  in  case  of  sick- 
ness and  such  funeral  expense  as  the  District  or  Local 
Union  may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

The  member  shall  have  the  right  of  free  transfer 
from  one  District  Union  of  Sailors,  Firemen,  Cooks, 
or  Fishermen,  into  any  other  District  Union  of  the 
same  division,  paying  such  assessments  and  fines  as 
may  be  due  under  such  rules  as  to  identification, 
previous  conduct  and  rating,  as  the  District  Union 
may  provide.  Whenever  he  thinks  that  he  has  been 
denied  equal  protection  under  the  laws,  or  that  in 
their  application  to  him  he  has  suffered  injustice,  he 
may  appeal  from  the  Branch  to  the  District  Union 
and  from  the  District  Union  to  the  Executive  Board. 
If  a  member  of  a  Local  Union,  the  appeal  shall  he 
to  the  District  Committee,  thence  to  the  Executive 
Board.  If  a  member  intends  to  stop  sailing  or  is 
sailing  as  an  officer  of  a  vessel  he  may  take  out  a 
retiring  card.  Duties  of  members  serving  as  Union 
officials  shall  in  addition  be  such  as  the  International 
District   and   Local   Union   may   provide. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Corrections  and  Punishment 

A  member  charged  with  conduct  bringing  the  Union 
or  its  members  into  ill-repute,  with  violations  of  law, 
with  being  untrue  to  the  Union  and  its  purposes, 
or  with  using  the  Union  as  a  cover  for  purely  selfish 
or  sinister  purposes,  shall  be  tried  and  corrected  or 
expelled  under  such  rules  as  the  District  or  Local 
Union  shall  provide  and  such  action  as  may  be  taken 


shall,  subject  to  appeals,  be  binding  upon  all  District 
and  Local  Unions  of  the  International.  Appeal  must 
be  entered  within  thirty  (30)  days.  Provided  a  fine 
is  imposed  the  member  may  be  reinstated  by  paying 
the  fine  without  his  right  of  appeal  being  in  any  way 
affected.     Excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed. 

ARTICLE  XII 
Initiation  Fee  and  Dues 

Section  1.  Initiation  fees  and  dues  shall  be  such 
as  the  District  or  Local  Unions  may  decide.  It  shall 
not,  however,  exceed  ten  (§10)  dollars  or  such  amount 
as  is  now  charged  as  initiation  fee,  or  one  and  one-half 
($1.50)  dollars  per  month  as  dues.  Initiation  fees 
shall  not  be  raised  or  dues  lowered  except  by  consent 
of  the  Convention  or  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec.  2.  Such  initiation  fees  and  dues  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  District  and  Local  Unions  under  such 
rules  and  safeguards  as  shall  be  provided  by  such 
District  and  Local  Unions,  and  endorsed  by  the  In- 
ternational and  such  percentage  thereof  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  International  Con- 
vention shall  be  transmitted  to  the  International  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer monthly. 

Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  who  have  previ- 
ously been  members  and  who  have  been  away  from 
the  calling  for  some  length  of  time  and  who  failed 
to  take  out  retiring  card,  shall  be  reinstated  or  re- 
joined in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  District  or 
Local  Union. 

ARTICLE   XIII 

Certificate    of    Membership 

The  membership  books  issued  by  the  District  and 
Local  Unions  shall  be  of  the  same  general  form  and 
shall,  upon  application,  be  supplied  to  said  District 
and  Local  Unions  by  the  International  Seamen's 
LTnion  of  America,  through  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
under  regulations  approved  by  the  Executive  Board. 
Certificates  of  membership  shall  always  he  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union. 

ARTICLE   XIV 
Revenue 

The  regular  income  of  the  International  Office  shall 
be  Ten  ($10)  Dollars  for  each  Charter  issued,  and 
ten  (10)  per  cent  of  all  initiation  fees  and  dues  col- 
lected by  the  District  or  Local  Union  and  to  be  paid 
monthly;  provided  that  Unions  collecting  more  than 
One  Dollar  dues  per  month  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  upon  more  than  One  Dollar  per  month. 

Other  income  shall  consist  of  such  assessments  or 
contributions  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Con- 
vention or  by  the  Executive  Board  and  indorsed  by 
a  majority  of  the   District  or  Local  Unions. 

If  any  District  or  Local  Union  is  financially  unable 
to  meet  the  assessments  or  contributions,  such  Dis- 
trict or  Local  Union  shall  file  a  statement  of  its 
financial  standing  with  the  Executive  Board,  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  release  such  District  or  Local 
Union  from  paying  the  assessments  or  contributions 
in   whole  or  in  part. 

ARTICLE  XV 
Disbursements 

Disbursements  of  funds  shall  be  for  per  capita  tax 
and  assessments  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  President's  and  Secretary-Treasurer's  wages, 
office  expenses,  traveling  expenses,  legislative.  legal 
and  organizing  expenses,  and  such  other  expenses, 
disbursements    and    donations    as    the    Convention    or 
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the  Executive  Board  may  authorize.  All  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  International  Union,  except  the 
President,  shall,  when  traveling  for  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Union,  be  paid  a  salary 
of  Seven  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($7.50)  per  day. 
The  railroad  fare,  while  on  such  duty,  and  hotel 
expenses,  shall  be  paid  by  the  International  Union. 
Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($2.50)  per  day  shall 
be  allowed  for  hotel  expenses. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Referendum 

Section  1.  All  propositions  submitted  to  referendum 
by  the  Convention  or  the  Executive  Board  shall  be 
voted  upon   in  the  manner  prescribed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  issue  a  notice  of 
referendum  vote  in  the  official  paper  and  by  com- 
munication with  all  District  and  Local  Unions,  stat- 
ing the  question  to  be  voted  upon  and  the  limit 
that  has  been  fixed  to  the  time  in  which  such  vote 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  results  returned. 

2.  He  shall  prepare,  cause  to  be  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  District  and  Local  Unions  a  sufficient 
number  of  ballots  containing  the  subject  matter  to 
be  voted  upon.  Such  ballots  shall  be  arranged  with 
voting  squares  for  "Yes"  and  "No"  and  members 
shall  signify  their  choice  by  marking  an  X  in  either 
square.  The  ballots  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  and  none  but 
such  official  ballots  shall  be  used  by  District  and 
Local  Unions  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Members  shall  be  qualified  to  vote:  (a)  if  they 
are  in  good  standing  in  the  District  or  Local  Union, 
and,  (b)  if  their  District  or  Local  Union  is  in  good 
standing  with  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America. 

4.  The  Convention  or  the  Executive  Board  may 
order  the  polls  kept  open  during  any  number  of 
consecutive  meetings,  not  exceeding  four,  or  any  num- 
ber of  consecutive  days,  not  exceeding  seven.  District 
and  Local  Unions  may  regulate  the  manner  of  voting 
and  of  canvassing  the  vote,  but  shall  permit  no  mem- 
ber to  vote  more  than  once  on  the  same  proposition. 

5.  Within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  vote 
has  been  counted,  Secretaries  of  District  and  Local 
Unions  shall  return  all  unused  ballots  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, together  with  a  report  of  the  results 
obtained  in  headquarters  and  the  branches.  Such 
report  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  District  or  Local 
Union  and  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  in  which  report  is  made. 

6.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  deliver  said  re- 
turns to  the  Ballot  Committee,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  District  Unions  to  be 
designated  by  the  Executive  Board  and  who  shall 
be  elected  for  this  purpose  by  said  District  Unions. 
Such  committee  shall  canvass  the  returns  and  make 
a  correct  transcript  thereof  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  in  the 
official  paper,  and  shall  notify  District  Unions  of  the 
result. 

7.  If  the  proposition  has  received  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  by  District  and  Local  Unions  in  good 
standing,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  declare  the 
same  carried. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

Appeals 

Appeals  shall  be  based  upon  violation  of  law  or 
right  denied,  and  shall  show  wherein  such  violation 
or  right  denied  is  claimed  to  exist.  It  shall  be 
accompanied    by   transcript    of   charges,    of   the    main 


points  of  testimony,  and  the  decision.  It  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  and  each  member 
shall  without  delay  give  his  vote  as  he  thinks  ju.st, 
and  may  add  such  brief  reasons  as  he  may  think 
important. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

Strike  or  Lockout 

Section  1.  The  following  rules  must  be  closely  ob- 
served by  District  or  Local  Unions  contemplating  a 
strike  or  in  danger  of  being  locked  out.  Failure  on 
the  part  of  any  Union  to  comply  therewith  shall 
work  a  forfeiture  to  all  claims  of  financial  assistance, 
and  subject  the  District  or  Local  Union  to  loss  of 
Charter. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  a  disagreement  occurs  between  any 
District  or  Local  Union  and  any  operator  or  oper- 
ators, which  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  the 
matter  in  dispute  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  Local 
District  Committee  for  adjustment.  Should  such 
committee  fail  to  reach  a  settlement,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  immediately  be  communicated  with. 
He  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
or  appoint  some  other  member,  preferably  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board,  to  act  as  his  deputy.  Together 
with  the  District  Committee  or  a  sub-committee 
thereof,  he  shall  use  all  honorable  means  to  reach 
a  peaceable  settlement. 

If  his  efforts  shall  prove  futile,  he  shall  order  a 
vote  to  be  taken  by  all  the  District  and  Local  Unions 
represented  in  the  District  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  endorsing  the  proposed  strike  or  of  calling 
a  strike  of  all  the  members  working  for  such  operator 
or  operators. 

Sec.  3.  Should  such  a  vote  be  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  a  two-thirds  majority,  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall  at  once  make  a  report  to  the  Executive 
Board,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  difficulty,  the 
efforts  at  settlement,  the  number  of  men  invoked,  and 
also  his  recommendations  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  if  the  Executive  Board  by  an  affirmative 
vote,  shall  permit  such  strike;  it  may  submit  to  a 
vote  of  the  general  membership  the  proposition  of 
levying  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  such  a  strike. 

Sec.  4.  Such  vote  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  XVI,  provided,  that  the 
Executive  Board  may,  in  case  of  urgency,  order  the 
results  obtained  in  District  and  Local  Unions  trans- 
mitted  by   telegraph. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Board  shall  supervise  the 
use  and  distribution  of  any  funds  raised.  Such  strike 
benefit  or  subsistence  as  the  members  may  receive 
shall  not  begin  until  he  has  been  on  strike  or  lockout 
for  two  weeks;  it  shall  not  exceed  Five  Dollars  ($5) 
per  week  and  shall  in  no  case  be  considered  or 
treated  as  a  property  right.  Such  strike  benefit  or 
subsistence  shall  not'  be  continued  after  the  member 
has  obtained  work,  and  in  no  case  after  the  strike 
or  lockout  has  been  declared  at  an  end. 

Sec.  6.  During  the  progress  of  the  strike  or  lockout 
the  Secretaries  of  District  or  Local  Unions  affected 
shall  make  weekly  reports  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
showing  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  benefits 
or  subsistence. 

Sec.  7.  The  Executive  Board  or  its  representatives 
shall,  when  satisfied  from  the  facts  or  information  in 
their  possession  that  the  strike  or  lockout  has  accom- 
plished all  that  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish,  lay  such  facts  or  information  fully  before 
the  District  Committee,  and  in  agreement  with  such 
Committee  shall  call  meeting  or  meetings  and  lay 
the  facts  before  the  members,  who  shall  vote  to  con- 
tinue  or   cease.      Such   vote   shall   be  taken   by   secret 
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ballot  provided  that  the   Executive  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  withdraw  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  any  District  or  Local  Union  should 
enter  upon  a  strike  without  complying  with  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  in  this  article,  the  Executive 
Board  may  take  such  actions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  may  best  conserve  the  funds  of  such  District 
or  Local  Union  and  the  best  interests  of  the  members 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

District   and   Local   Unions 

Section  1.  District  and  Local  Unions  shall  adopt 
such  constitution  and  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  International,  as  shall 
seem  most  serviceable  in  furthering  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  International  Union,  the  duties  and 
right  of  members,  the  duties  of  officers,  the  carrying 
on  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  collection,  disburse- 
ment, donation  and  investment  of  funds,  and  such 
other  laws  as  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient 
and  wise. 

Such  constitution  and  laws  shall  provide  rules  for 
issuing  of  retiring  cards,  which  may  exempt  the 
member  from  payment  of  dues  or  assessments,  under 
such  laws  as  the  District  or  Local  Union  shall  pro- 
vide and  be  recognized  and  accepted  by  other  District 
or  Local  Unions  as  under  rules  provided  in  Article  X. 

Sec.  2.  No  officer  shall  have  power  to  call  any  mem- 
ber out  of  any  vessel  unless  so  authorized  and  in- 
structed by  action  of  such  Union;  nor  shall  any 
donation  be  made  to  any  member  unless  such  member 
has  been  in  prison  for  the  purpose  of  testing  some 
question  of  law  of  importance  to  all  seamen,  whether 
members  or  not,  and  this  shall  only  be  done  upon  the 
samevote  as  may  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  each  District  or  Local 
Union  shall  furnish  the  International  Secretary  with 
a  weekly  financial  report  and  shall  also  furnish  a 
quarterly  report  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  good  standing.  He  shall  keep 
the  International  Secretary  informed  of  the  condition 
of  his  Union,  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Sea- 
faring Class,  and  shall  communicate  to  him  all  sug- 
gestions, resolutions  and  amendments  offered  by  his 
organization  for  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Union. 

ARTICLE  XX 

Amendments 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  can  be  amended  in  the 
following  manner  by  the  Convention  in  regular  ses- 
sion, in  which  case  a  two-thirds  majority  shall  be 
required  to  carry  such  amendment.  The  Convention 
may  by  a  two-thirds  majority  refer  any  amendment 
to   a  referendum   vote. 


INTERNATIONAL   SEAFARERS' 
FEDERATION 

Agreement 

"That  a  member  of  any  affiliated  union  joining  a 
vessel  of  another  nationality,  other  than  that  of  the 
union  of  which  he  is  a  member,  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  for  three  months,  or  one  voyage  if  longer  than 
three  months,  without  being  compelled  to  transfer. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  such  member  be  requested  to  transfer,  but 
without  payment  of  entrance  fee,  all  contributions 
due  to  be  the  property  of  the  Union  to  which  he  is 
transferred." 
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INTERNATIONAL   SEAMEN'S   UNION 
OF  AMERICA 

January  6,  1930. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Wason,  Chairman, 
Sub-Committee   on   Independent   Offices, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.   Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the   Committee: 

Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  general  Petition  dated 
November  15,  1929,  relating  to  the  abolition  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Sea  Service  Bureau,  operated  by  the 
Shipping  Board. 

The  enclosed  Petition  was  prepared  before  the 
report  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  available  and, 
therefore,  deals  only  with  the  past. 

On  pages  42,  44,  45,  46,  47  and  122  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1929,  there  are  additional  new 
facts,  or  comparatively  new,  which  are  herein  respect- 
fully brought  to  your  attention,  because  by  these  facts 
the  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau  are  seri- 
ously  reinforced.      On   page  42  the   Report   says: 

"It  is  obvious  that  with  the  gradual  transfer 
of  the  publicly  owned  fleet  to  private  American 
ownership,  as  a  result  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
vigorous  sales  policy,  the  board  finds  itself  con- 
cerned more  and  more  with  marine  and  dock  labor 
employed  in  connection  with  privately  owned  Ameri- 
can vessels.  During  the  fiscal  year  1928  the  Board 
sold  all  its  remaining  services  on  the  Pacific,  and 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  it  has  also 
disposed  of  its  passenger  lines  on  the  Atlantic.  This 
latter  transaction  takes  it  entirely  out  of  ocean 
passenger  service  and  at  the  present  writing  (June 
30,  1929,  leaves  the  Government  operating  but  17 
cargo  lines,  four  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  sold 
in  the  near  future." 

Notwithstanding  that  no  Government  owned  ves- 
sels are  operated  from  Pacific  ports,  there  are  two 
Sea  Service  Bureaus  operated  at  Seattle  and  Portland, 
in  duplication  of  the  Shipping  Commissioners'  offices 
operated  according  to  law  in  these  places.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Bureau  for  operating  these  offices, 
and  others  is  that  the  shipowners  desire  it.  The 
shipowners'  reason — if  they  were  to  tell  the  truth — 
is  that  the  Bureau  is  doing  the  work  previously  done 
by  the  crimps  and  doing  it  at  Government  expense, 
since  it  cannot  now  be  safely  done  by  the  crimps  at 
the  seamen's  expense.  This  is  the  shipowners'  reason 
everywhere.  The  Sea  Service  Bureau  helps  them  to 
disregard  the  law  in  the  manner  stated  in  a  circular 
sent  to  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  in  1928, 
and  found  on  page  2  of  the  seamen's  petition  of 
November   15,   1929. 

On  page  122  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  operated 
135  vessels,  eleven  of  which  have  been  sold  and  are 
now  in  process  of  delivery,  so  that  224  vessels  will 
now  be  operated.  To  find  the  men  for  those  vessels 
— men  of  the  kind  desired  by  the  shipowners — Sea 
Service  employment  offices  are  being  operated  in 
twelve  ports  where  there  are  Shipping  Commission- 
ers' offices,  which,  under  Government  control,  will 
furnish  the  men  without  cost  but,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with   law  made  by   Congress. 

On  page  47  the  Bureau  states  that  it  has  placed 
65,906  seamen  on  vessels.  Among  these  seamen,  it 
reports  twenty-eight  masters  who.  of  course,  are 
placed  by  the  owners  or  managers;  359  deck  officers, 
who  are  always  placed  by  the  owners,  the  port  cap- 
tains, or  by  the  masters;  ten  chief  engineers,  who  are 
always  placed  by  the  owners  or  operators,  and  531 
officers  in   the  engine  department,   which   officers  are 


usually  placed  by  the  owners,  the  port  engineers  or 
the  masters.  The  masters,  by  the  way,  under  the 
law,  are  to  place  all  the  men  under  them  on  the  ves- 
sels in  their  proper  ratings. 

The  Report  on  page  47  further  says  that  the  Bureau 
has  placed  20,599  able  seamen  on  vessels. 

The  Supervising  Inspector  General  stated  in  1928, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made,  that  in  1927,  16,633 
able  seamen  were  needed  for  inspected  vessels.  (Page 
3  of  Petition.)  We  thus  find  from  the  Report  that 
the  Sea  Service  Bureau  has,  in  the  twelve  ports  in 
which  it  operates,  placed  .3,966  more  able  seamen 
than  in  1927  were  needed  to  man  all  the  inspected 
vessels  trading  from  all  the  ports  of  the  country, 
including  the  Great  Lakes. 

Using  round  figures,  approximately  correct,  the 
Shipping  Board  operates  225  vessels.  Of  the  235 
operated  on  page  122,  eleven  are  reported  sold  and 
in  process  of  delivery,  so  that  225  would  be  fair  for 
the  present.  These  vessels  trade  to  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East,  making  on  an  average 
eight  trips  per  year.  Each  vessel  employs  eight  able 
seamen,  including  the  boatswain,  and  we  thus  get 
14,400  able  seamen  employed  by  those  vessels  for 
each  year,  if  new  able  seamen  are  employed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  trip.  This  gives  about  175  per 
cent  of  a  turnover.  If  we  subtract  387  deck  officers 
and  541  engineer  officers,  among  whom  the  turnover 
is  small,  then  1,444  petty  deck  officers,  and  5,200  petty 
engineer  officers,  among  whom  the  turnover  would 
be  about  the  same  as  among  the  able  seamen,  and 
add  to  this  figure  the  14,400  able  seamen,  we  will 
yet  have  about  40,000  persons  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
remaining  crew.  This  would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade  are  placed  by 
the  Sea  Service  Bureau.  The  number  of  men  placed 
in  foreign-going  vessels  and  in  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade  is  not  segregated 
in  the  Report,  but  that  the  latter  number  is  very 
considerable,  is  plain  from  the  figures  given  above, 
and  the  turnover  indicated  both  in  the  foreign  and  in 
the  coastwise  places  of  employment  filled  on  ships 
by  the  Sea  Service  Bureau,  is  so  great  that  it  is  im- 
possible, under  this  system,  to  develop  efficient  men 
to  man  our  merchant  marine. 

From  a  national  defense  point  of  view,  vessels  are 
an  asset,  but  vessels  without  efficient  men  to  man 
them  are  a  liability  that  grows  with  the  number  of 
vessels.  Whether  this  question  of  the  Sea  Service 
Bureau  and  system  used  by  it  is  approached  from  a 
safety  point  of  view,  or  from  a  national  defense  point 
of  view,  it  fails  entirely  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
declared  by  Congress,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  should  be  abolished. 

Most  respectfullv  yours. 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 

PETITION 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
On  behalf  of  the  seamen,  I  humbly  pray  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  insert  an  exemption  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Shipping  Board  providing 
that  "none  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  sustain 
or  continue  the  Sea  Service  Bureau." 

As  reasons  for  this  petition,  I  respectfully  submit: 
First:    That  the  said  Bureau  was  established  by 
the  Shipping  Board  and  that  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  the  Bureau  may  be  abolished. 

Second:  That  the   Bureau   is   performing  part   of 
the    duty    assigned    by    law    to    the    United    States 
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Shipping  Commissioners'  offices;  that  the  expense 
is  a  waste  of  public  money;  that  the  duty  may  be 
performed  better  and  according  to  law  by  said 
Shipping   Commissioners'   offices. 

Third:  That  the  Bureau  is  setting  said  statute 
law  and  substituting  therefor  its  own  ideas  of  pun- 
ishment, which  consists  in  keeping  a  deferred  list 
— black  list — upon  which  the  nun  are  placed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  master. 

Fourth:  That  the  policy  results  in  a  turnover, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  develop  skill  in  men 
employed  and  is  thus  preventing  the  development 
of  an  efficient  personnel. 

As  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  these  specifications, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  Sea  Service  Bureau  was  established  by  the 
Shipping  Board  on  May  29,  1917.  It  was  then  called 
the  Recruiting  Service  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
the  Recruiting  and  Training  Service.  Its  purpose 
was  to  gather  from  all  over  the  country  such  young 
men  as  might  be  more  willing  to  do  their  war  service 
in  the  merchant  marine  than  in  the  Navy  or  in  the 
Army.  Of  course  these  young  men  had  to  be  given 
some  training.  They  were  given  a  training  period  of 
six  weeks,  and  for  this  purpose  training  stations  and 
training  vessels  were  established  in  different  parts  oi 
the  country.  The  training  in  seamanship  which  they 
could  obtain  in  six  weeks,  was,  of  course,  very  small 
but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 

I  was  invited  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committec.  Before  accepting  the  invitation,  I  stated 
that  this  organization  would  result  in  very  great  harm 
to  the  seamen,  and  therefore,  to  the  country,  if  it  was 
permitted  to  continue  after  peace  had  been  restored; 
but  an  organization  of  this  kind  seemed  to  be  of  value 
during  the  war  and,  therefore,  I  accepted,  and  the 
very  first  suggestion  that  I  made  was  that  at  leasl 
one-half  of  the  time  allotted  for  training  must  be  at 
sea. 

The  organization  did  good  service  during  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  permitted  to  continue  as  an 
employment  office,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assist 
in  finding  men  for  the  Government-owned  \ 
after  peace  was  restored.  As  an  employment  office, 
it  is  a  clear,  definite  duplication  of  the  several  ship- 
ping commissioners'  offices  established  since  1872  in 
all  ports  of  entry,  which  are  also  ports  of  ocean  navi- 
gation. On  page  41  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  1927,  it  is  made  the  first 
duty  of  the  shipping  commissioner's  office — 

"To  afford  facilities  for  engaging  seamen  by  keep- 
ing a  register  of  their  names  and  characters.  Sec- 
ond: To  superintend  their  engagement  and  dis- 
charge   in    manner   prescribed   by    law." 

In  serving  as  an  employment  office,  the  Sea  Service 
Bureau  is  performing  exactly  what  the  law  makes  it 
the  first  duty  of  the  shipping  commissioner's  office  to 
perform.  The  Sea  Service  Bureau  has  now  no  other 
functions  than  that,  except  that  it  undertakes  to  dis- 
pense with  statute  law  and  to  substitute  therefor  its 
own  method  of  enforcing  discipline,  which  method 
consists  of  keeping  a  deferred  list  (black  list).  About 
this  deferred  list  and  in  defense  thereof,  the  Shipping 
Board  issued  on  January  26.  1928,  a  statement  of 
which  the  following  is  a  part: 

_  "We  have  on  our  Deferred  List  at  the  present 
time  1,125  seamen  whose  names  appear  there  on 
account  of  being  physically  unfit  for  sea  duty,  and 
1.885  seamen  who  have  been  placed  there  for  vari- 
ous offenses  such  as  putting  emerv  in  the  beatings, 
assaulting  officers  with  intent  to  kill,  stealing  ships' 
property,   smuggling,    desertion    and    incompetency.     To 


let  these  men  go  unpunished  would  be  a  detriment 
to  our  efforts  to  build  up  an  efficient  and  loyal 
personnel    on    our    merchant    ships." 

You  will  note  especially  the  italicized  offenses, 
which  are  not  merely  offense  against  discipline,  but 
against  the  Government  as  found  in  the  Criminal 
(.ode.  Men  who  are  discovered  perpetrating  these 
crimes  are  not  the  kind  of  men  that  self-respecting 
.seamen  will  associate  with,  either  on  board  of  a  vessel 
or  on  shore.  The  result  has  been  the  quitting  of  the 
service  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  very  few  real 
skilled  seamen  left.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  respect- 
fully quote  from  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  O.  11.  M. 
McPherson,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Insurance,  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  on  September  30,  1927,  ad- 
dressed to  all  District  Directors  and  Managing  Agents, 
as   follows: 

"A  recent  investigation  of  the  accidents  occurring 

on  one   steamship    line  discloses  that   three    of  every 

five   of   the    injuries   or   deaths   result    from    human 

rather  than   mechanical   failure." 

No  better  evidence  could  be  found  of  the  incapacity 

or  inaptitudeness  of  the  men  furnished  by  the  Sea 
Service  Bureau  than  this,  "that  three  of  every  five 
of  the  injuries  or  deaths  result  from  human  rather 
than    mechanical    failure." 

Seamanship  is  a  calling  and  is,  at  least  in  danger 
to  life  and  health,  on  a  par  with  the  operation  of 
trains  and  mining.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  failures 
are  primarily  personal  failures,  because  it  is  the  sea- 
men's business  to  see  that  the  gear  is  in  proper  order 
and  therefore   seaworthy. 

According  to  letters  received  by  me  from  I  >.  X. 
Hoover,  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  Steam  Ves- 
sels, there  have  been  issued  since  November  1.  1915, 
155,635  able  seamen's  certificates,  that  is  12,969.5  per 
The  number  needed  to  fill  the  rating  of  able 
seamen  on  inspected  vessels  was,  in  November,  1927, 
16,633.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  turnovei 
year,  of  about  75  per  cent  in  the  rating  of  able  seamen. 
in  the  lesser  ratings,  such  as  ordinary  seaman  and 
boy,  the  turnover  lias  been  vastly  greater.  These 
facts  show  that  men  are  not  at  sea  long  enough  to 
learn  the  work  which  they  are  there  to  do.  These 
men  are  picked  up  and  selected  by  the  Sea  Service 
Bureau  and  usually  accepted  by  the  master  and  then 
signed  on  by  the  shipping  commissioner. 

Young  men.  and  men  no  longer  young,  wdio  happen 
to  be  idle  and  destitute,  seek  employment  from  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau;  men  wdio  have  failed  at  every- 
thing on  shore  and  are  desperate,  or  men  who  want  to 
gel  away  from  the  police,  seek  employment  from  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau  and  are  recommended  to  □ 
either   because    they    tell    a    plausible    Story    or    because 

resent   copies  of  discharges  or  able   seamen's 

certificates,  which  have  been  obtained  by  theft,  bought, 
or  forged.  We  have  known  of  this  condition  existing 
for  many  years  now,  and  at  last  a  man  by  the  name 
of  ("lark  was  caught  red-handed  committing  forgery 
of  these  kinds  of  documents  in  Philadelphia,  lie  was 
indicted  and  according  to  the  latest  information,  he 
is  to  be  tried  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  is 
liable  to  get  a  good  many  years  in  prison.  The 
maximum  sentence  is  nine  years.  For  some  reason 
not  explained,  this  case  never  came  to  trial.  The 
latest  information  is  that  he  went  to  New  York  and 
there   continued   his   criminal   operations. 

While  the  shipping  commissioner  could  not  prevent 
these  things  altogether,  they  would  be  very  much 
reduced  because  the  seamen  are  paid  off  before  the 
shipping  commissioner  or  the  deputies  and  a  nun  with 
a  forged  or  stolen  certificate  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  discovered. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  money  oaid  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau   is  worse 
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than  wasted,  and  that  the  Senate  amendment  adopted 
in  the  last  Congress  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Shipping  Board 
shall  be  used  to  maintain  the  Sea  Service  Bureau, 
ought  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Congress. 

We  most  humbly  and  most  respectfully  pray  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopt  such   exemption 


to  the  end  that  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  be  thus  abol- 
ished. I  am,  on  behalf  of  all  real  self-respecting 
seamen,  Most  respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW    FURUSETH,   President. 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

November    15,    1929. 
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MEMORANDUM 

On  So  Much  of  Section  13  of  the    Seamen's  Act  as 
Deals    With    Able    Seamen 

"Sec.  13.  That  no  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons 
gross  and  upward,  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  sixty-five  per 
centum  of  her  deck  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  offi- 
cers and  apprentices,  are  of  a  rating  not  less  than 
able  seaman.  Every  person  shall  be  rated  an 
able  seaman,  and  qualified  for  service  as  such  on 
the  seas,  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age  or  upward, 
and  has  had  at  least  three  years'  service  on  deck 
at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  on  a  vessel  or  vessels 
to  which  this  section  applies,  including  decked  fish- 
ing vessels,  naval  vessels  or  coast  guard  vessels; 
and  every  person  shall  be  rated  an  able  seaman, 
and  qualified  to  serve  as  such  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  smaller  lakes,  bays  or  sounds,  who  is 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  upward  and  has  had  at  least 
eighteen  months'  service  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  on  the  smaller  lakes,  bays,  or  sounds, 
on  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  which  this  section  applies, 
including  decked  fishing  vessels,  naval  vessels,  or 
coast  guard  vessels;  and  graduates  of  school  ships 
approved  by  and  conducted  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  be  rated  able 
seamen  after  twelve  months'  service  at  sea:  Provided, 
That  upon  examination,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  to  eyesight,  hearing,  and 
physical  condition,  such  persons  or  graduates  are  found 
to  be  competent:  Provided  further,  That  upon  ex- 
amination, under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  to  eyesight,  hearing,  physical  con- 
dition, and  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  seamanship  a 
person  found  competent  may  be  rated  as  able  seaman 
after  having  served  on  deck  twelve  months  at  sea, 
or  on  the  Great  Lakes;  but  seamen  examined  and 
rated  able  seamen  under  this  proviso  shall  not  in 
any  case  compose  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  able  seamen  required  by  this  section  to 
be  shipped  or  employed  upon  any  vessel. 

'Any  person  may  make  application  to  any  board 
of  local  inspectors  for  a  certificate  of  service  as 
able  seaman,  and  upon  proof  being  made  to  said 
board  by  affidavit  and  examination,  under  rules  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  showing  the 
nationality  and  age  of  the  applicant  and  the  vessel 
or  vessels  on  which  he  has  had  service  and  that  he 
is  entitled  to  such  certificate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  board  of  local  inspectors  shall  issue 
to  said  applicant  a  certificate  of  service,  which  shall 
be  retained  by  him  and  be  accepted  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  rating  as  an  able  seaman  .  .  .  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary   to    carry    out   the   provisions   of   this   section 


For    convenience,     I    shall    call    this    the     General 
Power. 

The  purpose  of  Congress  in   passing  the  Seamen's 
Act  was  "to  promote  safety  at  sea,"  and  that  purpose 


dominates  not  only  this  special  Section,  but  through 
the  whole  Act. 

Self-interest  in  the  shipowner's  mind  had  ceased  to 
be  associated  with  safety  at  sea.  The  shipowner's 
liability  to  the  traveler  and  shipper  had  been  prac- 
tically abolished  through  limitation  of  liability,  the 
risk  arising  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  through  in- 
surance on  vessels  and  cargo,  and  the  losses  arising 
from  insufficient  and  inefficient  officers  and  seamen 
through  the  protection  and  indemnity  insurance.  With 
the  premiums  on  the  insurance  covered  into  the  -over- 
head expense  and  recovered  with  interest  from  the 
traveler  in  fares,  and  from  the  shipper  in  rates,  the 
shipowner  had  ceased  to  have  any  but  a  sentimental 
interest  in  safety,  and  hence  in  the  skill  of  the  men 
employed. 

Generally  speaking,  he  obtained  the  cheapest  men 
that  he  could  find.  Any  men  from  anywhere  were 
shipped  as  seamen  regardless  of  nationality  or  race, 
with  or  without  previous  experience,  with  or  without 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  officers,  who  were 
to  issue  orders  needed  and  upon  the  prompt  execution 
of  which  all  safety  depends. 

In  earlier  times  the  shipowner  might  lose  his  all 
through  the  employment  of  men  insufficient  in  skill, 
or  a  crew  insufficient  in  number.  Self-interest  had 
caused  him  to  guard  against  inexperience  by  appren- 
ticeships, time  limit  of  experience  in  able  seamen,  and 
in  the  right  to  disrate  men,  in  accordance  with  their 
demerit,  who  could  not  do  the  work  for  which  they 
had  engaged  themselves.  In  earlier  times  the  self- 
interest  of  the  shipowners  stood  guard  over  safety. 
Under  the  new  conditions  this  had  been  changed  and 
the  results  were  shown  at  the  hearings  to  be  such 
that  legislation  for  protection  and  promotion  of  skill 
were  absolutely  needed.  As  a  result,  Congress  laid 
down  the  general  rule  that  to  be  an  able  seaman 
the  person  must  have  served  at  least  three  years  on 
deck  at  sea  on  vessels  ...  to  which  the  Section 
applies.  Having  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the 
needed  skill  being  required  in  a  shorter  time,  it  then 
concluded: 

(a)  Graduates  of  school  ships  after  twelve  months'' 
service  at  sea,  if  upon  examination  under  rules  pre- 
scribed .  .  .  they  were  found  competent.  The  impor- 
tant part  of  the  examination  is,  of  course,  to  ascertain 
the  competency,  or  whether  such  applicant  can  do 
the  work  expected  from  an  able  seaman; 

(b)  Any  person  having  served  twelve  months  at 
sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  may  be  rated  as  an  able  sea- 
man if,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  he   is   found  competent. 

Again  we  have  the  question  of  skill,  and  possibly 
having  regard  to  some  doubt  it  is  provided,  that  of 
such  persons  there  may  not  be  employed  in  number 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  able  seamen  provided 
for  any  vessel.  When  an  applicant,  who  claims  to 
have  served  three  years  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
appears  before  the  Board  of  Local  Inspectors  he  is 
to  prove  his  claim  by  affidavit  and  examination,  under 
rules  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  he 
is  given  a  certificate  of  able  seaman. 
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This  paragraph  of  the  statute  provides  what  the 
affidavit  shall  contain,  viz:  nationality,  age,  and  ves- 
sel or  vessels  in  which  he  has  served.  With  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  affidavit  no  rules  and  examinations 
are  needed  beyond  the  quoting  of  the  statute.  But 
provision  is  made  for  examination.  For  what  purpose 
and  in  what  is  the  applicant  to  be  examined?  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  eyesight,  hearing  and  physical 
condition  as  in  the  other  paragraph,  so  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  wooden  leg,  against  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish red  from  green,  and  other  physical  defects 
or  diseases,  a  physical  examination  is  provided,  evi- 
dently under  authority  of  the  General  Power;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  being  competent,  and  on  this 
question  there  is  so  far  no  rule  or  authority  provided 
for  any  examination  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  com- 
petent or  not.  The  rule  for  physical  examination  is 
good>  but  it  has  no  more  bearing  on  competency 
than  in  the  school  ship  graduate,  or  in  the  twelve 
months'  man.  Manifestly,  an  examination  in  "the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  seamanship"  is  very  much 
needed.  The  fact  that  affidavits  may  be  and  are 
false  and  even  that  Seamen's  discharges  are  forged, 
is  common  knowledge  and  two  arrests  have  been  made 
in  Philadelphia  and  two  indictments  returned.  In 
the  first  case,  that  of  John  J.  Clark,  (February  10, 
1928,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger)  who  was,  after 
pleading  guilty,  permitted  to  go  with  a  reprimand;  in 


the  other  case,  that  of  Norman  Hoffman,  (December 
10,  1929),  who  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
thirty  days  in  jail.  Of  course,  this  was  a  mere  warn- 
ing. The  maximum  penalty  is  nine  years  in  the 
penitentiary. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  Department 
should  now  exercise  its  General  Power  to  make  rules 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Section.  Able 
seamen's  certificates  have  ceased  to  have  any  real 
meaning.  They  are  no  longer  an  effective  aid  to 
safety.  They  are  obtained  by  fraud  and  perjury  and 
as  a  result  they  are  trafficked  in.  A  rule  providing 
lor  examination  in  seamanship  would  remedy  this  evil. 
It  is  plain  that  while  the  statute  as  a  whole  is  remed- 
ial. Section  13  is  especially  so,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  remedial  statutes  are,  if  possible,  to  be 
construed  so  that  they  will  furnish  the  remedy.  It  is. 
therefore,  especially  submitted  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  the  authority,  nay,  the  duty  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  General 
Power  granted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Seamen, 

Most    respectfully    submitted, 

ANDREW   FURUSETH,    President, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
January   3,   1930. 


APPENDIX  G 


General  Report  on  the  Mission  to  Europe — More 
Especially   Geneva 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1929. 
To  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Comrades: 

After  having  obtained  the  necessary  passports 
properly  visaed,  I  left  New  York  on  April  13  on  the 
Homeric.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  voyage  we  re- 
ceived information  about  the  death  of  J.  Havelock 
Wilson.  I  wired  my  regrets  and  sorrow,  together  with 
the  information  that  I  would  arrive  in  London  on 
Saturday  evening.  Wilson  was  buried  on  Saturday 
forenoon  and  I  arrived  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday 
forenoon  I  called  at  the  Union  office  at  St.  George's 
Hall  with  no  result. 

On  Monday  I  met  Mr.  W.  R.  Spence,  the  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  from  them  received  the  information  that  the 
policy  of  the  Union  in  the  larger  aspects  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  Secretaries  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. After  bringing  to  them  and  through  them, 
to  the  Union,  the  greeting  from  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States,  I  informed  them  that  I  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Geneva  to  oppose  in  every  possible  way 
the  monopoly  in  the  handling  of  all  cargo  and  cargo 
gear  sought  by  the  harbor  workers,  or  rather  by  the 
International  Transport  Workers  on  behalf  of  the 
former,  and  also  to  watch,  do  the  possible,  and  report 
on  "Forced  Labor,"  on  which  a  questionnaire  was 
to  be   prepared. 

I  called  attention  to  their  own  struggle  with  those 
same  forces,  and  suggested  that  they  give  all  assist- 
ance possible  by  sending  somebodv  with  me  to  Gen- 
eva. They  promised  to  take  that  up  with  the  Man- 
aging Committee  and  see  what  might  be  done.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  Chris  Damm  arrived  back  from 
Antwerp,  where  he  had  gone  to  attend  to  immediate 
matters.  The  Managing  Committee  provided  for  the 
assistance,  and  entrusted  Mr.  Damm  with  that  duty. 

On  arrival  in  Geneva,  I  found  that  the  meeting 
was  on   May  30,   whereupon   I   wired   to   Mr.   Damm 


that  I  would  come  to  Antwerp  in  a  few  days.  After 
wiring  to  Mr.  Spence  at  London,  and  to  Mr.  Olander 
at  Chicago,  and  obtaining  the  needed  documents  con- 
cerning the  proposed  convention  on  the  safety  of 
men  "loading  and  unloading  vessels,"  and  on  the 
question  of  "Forced  Labor,"  I  proceeded  to  study 
the  Office  draft  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  draft 
convention  on  "Safety  of  men  engaged  in  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels,"  and  to  prepare  a  Memorandum 
on  that  subject.  The  memorandum  was  finished  in 
the  rough  and  then  taken  to  Antwerp  for  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Damm.  A  meeting  had  been  held  by 
the  Maritime  Commission.  The  report  from  that 
meeting  was  not  available,  and  Mr.  Weaver,  of  the 
Labor  Office,  promised  to  send  copy  of  the  report 
to  me  in  care  of  the  American  Consul  at   Bremen. 

I  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  documents  on  the 
question  of  Forced  Labor,  and  prepared  a  Peti- 
tion and  Memorandum  on  that  subject.  When  it  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Weaver  he  expressed  sympathy 
with  its  contents;  but  he  held  out  no  hope  that  the 
conference  would  be  extended  to  include  contract 
labor  enforced  by  criminal  sanction. 

Having  done  what  seemed  possible  at  Geneva. 
prior  to  the  meeting,  I  left  for  Antwerp  for  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Damm,  to  study  the  system  of  ship- 
ping with  reference  to  the  bootlegging  of  immigrants 
as  seamen  into  the  United  States,  and  to  get  some 
rest,  because  I  was  not  well,  though  I  had  improved 
some. 

With  reference  to  the  shipping.  I  found  that  in 
English  vessels  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an 
immigrant  to  ship  as  a  seaman.  The  joint  shipping 
office  conducted  by  the  Union  and  the  English  ship- 
owners included  a  registration,  and  prior  thereto  the 
applicant  was  examined  as  to  papers,  previous  em- 
ployment, and  if  in  any  doubt  "in  professional  skill." 
After  he  was  registered,  he  was  engaged  in  that  office 
either  by  the  master  or  chief  engineer  in  person,  taken 
to  the  British  Consul  to  be  signed  on,  and  then  to 
the  American  Consul  for  visa  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  to  go  to  the  United  States.     If  any  one  failed 
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to  join  the  vessel  a  substitute  was  signed  in  the  same 
way.  The  selecting  and  shipping  of  men  for  Nor- 
wegian vessels  was  substantially  done  in  the  same 
way. 

I  then  went  to  the  American  Consul,  and  later  upon 
my  request,  received  from  him  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  seamen,  exclusive  of  officers,  visaed  by 
his  office  in  the  three  first  months  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Damm  then  took  me  to  the  Harbor  Master,  from  whom 
I  was  later  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  all  vessels  leaving  the  port. 
Mr.  Damm  and  myself  having  agreed  upon  the  Memo- 
randum, it  was  sent  to  the  Labor  Office  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Damm  then  went  with  me  to  Rotterdam  (Hol- 
land), where  I  found  the  shipping  carried  on  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Antwerp,  but  not  so  tight. 
There  was  a  municipal  shipping  office  which  was 
wide   open. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam  (Holland),  where 
there  was  no  control — open  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
In  this  place  I  visited  Mr.  Fimmen,  the  leader  of 
the  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  and  came  away 
with  the  conviction  that  they  would  seek  to  so  amend 
the  proposed  Convention  that  their  monopoly  would 
be  restored. 

I  then  left  for  Bremen  (Germany)  where  the  ship- 
ping was  supposed  to  be  under  some  control;  but  on 
visiting  Bremerhaven,  I  found  a  condition  open  to 
all  kinds  of  smuggling  of  immigrants  not  only  on 
foreign  vessels,  but  on  American  vessels,  where  indi- 
cation was  that  they  were  perhaps  the  chief  offenders. 
*  After  arriving  in  Hamburg  (Germany)  where  I  went 
next,  I  found  the  shipping  system  there  modeled  upon 
the  Antwerp  idea,  but  not  so  effective.  In  these  last 
four  ports,  I  visited  the  American  Consuls,  who  told 
me  that  they  were  helpless  in  preventing  the  smug- 
gling, though  they  did  all  that  was  possible.  I  asked 
them  and  later  obtained  from  them  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  seamen  exclusive  of  officers  visaed 
by  their  offices  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  It  was  sent  to  the  American  Consul  at  Geneva 
and  duly  received  by  me.  I  then  returned  to  Ant- 
werp, stayed  there  a  few  days  and  then,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Damm,  went  to  Geneva  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing called  for  May  30. 

On  our  arrival  at  Geneva  we  were  informed  that 
the  Memorandum,  of  which  I  had  one  hundred  copies 
mimeographed  for  general  distribution,  and  the  Peti- 
tion were  translated  and  would  be  submitted  to  the 
proper  Commissions.  We  were  later  called  into  inter- 
views with  Count  de  Altea,  Chairman  on  the  Com- 
mission dealing  with  the  Safety  Convention,  and  de 
Gauthier,  Chairman  on  Forced  Labor.  What  hap- 
pened later  is  told  in  the  joint  report,  which  we 
jointly  submitted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Spence,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen,  and  V.  A.  Olander. 
This  report  and  the  Memorandum  are  included  in 
the  more  complete  report,  which  is  hereby  submitted, 
together  with  the  report  on  Forced  Labor,  in  which 
the  Petition  mentioned  above  is  included. 

While  in  Geneva  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Spence  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  their  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  also  at  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
that  while  waiting  for  their  meeting  they  would  like 
me  to  go  around  the  larger  British  ports  to  tell  the 
men  about  our  struggle  with  the  longshoremen  and 
their  effort  at  Geneva.  I  accepted  these  invitations 
and   shall   report   upon  those  meetings   later. 

Before  leaving  Geneva,  I  went  and  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Office, 
about  the  meeting  on  October  10,  and  as  a  result  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  real  good  reason  for 
going  there.  They  were  going  to  discuss,  and  if 
possible  adopt  a  questionnaire  on  seamen's  hours  of 
labor,  and  since  I  could  not  participate  either  in  the 


Commissions  or  in  the  joint  meetings,  I  might  as 
well  go  back  to  America  and  write  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
I  further  called  his  attention  to  Section  10  of  the 
Convention  and  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  indi- 
vidual nations  should  include  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
seamen  handling  the  winches  and  in  passing  the  word, 
in  the  definition  of  efficiency.  He  made  some  further 
inquiries  relating  to  this  and  then  said  that  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Governments  to  that  situa- 
tion. Having  done  all  we  could  Mr.  Damm  and 
myself  left  for  London  over  Paris.  Having  arrived 
in  London,  we  completed  and  submitted  the  joint 
report  already  referred  to. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  American  Consul  about  the 
smuggling  of  immigrants  as  seamen  into  the  United 
States,  and  asked  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  report  on 
the  number  of  seamen,  exclusive  of  officers,  visaed 
to  go  as  seamen  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  This  he  promised  to 
do  and  to  send  a  letter  containing  the  information  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Oslo,  (Norway).  Later 
on,  when  visiting  the  ports  of  Cardiff,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  I  visited  the  Consuls  in  those  ports  and 
asked  them  for  the  same  information  and,  that  they 
might  send  it  to  the  same  address.  This  they  will- 
ingly promised  to  do  and  I  received  the  information 
from  them  in  Oslo  as  requested. 

The  National  Union  of  Seamen  being  just  then  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  with  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  a  necessity  arose  for  some  officer  from 
headquarters  to  go  to  Hollyhead.  I  was  sent  with 
him  and  we  left  on  July  1.  The  Union  won  at  Holly- 
head,  and  I  proceeded  to  Cardiff,  where  I  remained 
for  some  days  going  to  other  ports  on  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  address  meetings.  Meetings  were  well 
attended  and  orderly.  From  Cardiff  I  went  to  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Leith,  New  Castle  and  Hull.  In  all 
these  places,  except  Glasgow,  where  we  could  get  no 
meeting,  the  meetings  were  well  attended,  attentive 
and  orderly.  The  last  meeting  was  at  Hull  on  the 
twentieth  of  July  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  there  were  about 
sixty  present.  This,  on  my  arrival  back  to  London, 
finished  the  tour  for  which  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  paid  the  railway  fare  and  a  per  diem  out  of 
which   all  other  expenses  were   paid. 

I  arrived  back  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
Executive  Board  meeting  and  the  yearly  meeting.  In 
both  of  these  meetings  I  was  given  every  hospitality 
and  consideration  by  everybody.  The  men  were  in 
the  best  of  temper.  The  Union  had  won  a  clear  vic- 
tory over  the  Transport  Workers  and  the  Railroad 
Boats  had  agreed  to  employ  members  of  the  Union, 
so  that  all  seamen  shipping  in  English  vessels  in 
England  are  to  be  members  of  the  Union,  or  at  least 
have  the  first  chance  to  ship. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  July 
24,  1929.  The  main  business  was  the  changing  of  the 
rules.  The  purpose  was  to  abolish  the  office  of 
President  and  to  establish  a  Management  Committee 
in  lieu  of  President.  On  this  matter  the  new  rules 
are  as  follows: 

Rule    XX. — Management    Committee 

There  shall  be  a  Management  Committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  General  Secretary,  Finan- 
cial Secretary-Treasurer,  Assistant  General  Secre- 
tary, the  five  Trustees;  National  Organizer,  and 
the  District  Secretaries,  of  whom  five  shall  have 
power  to  vote  in  rotation.  The  Management  Com- 
mittee shall  have  vested  in  it  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  between  the  meetings  of  that 
body  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Union.  The 
decisions  of  the  Management  Committee  shall  stand 
until  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
next  ensuing  only  and  unless  the  said  decisions  are 
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ratified  by  the   Executive   Council  they  shall  cease 

to  operate.     Seven  members  of  the  Committee  shall 

form  a  quorum. 

The  Agenda  of  the  meeting  is  prepared  before  the 
meeting  from  amendments  suggested  by  the  branch 
meetings  and  the  Executive  Board.  The  suggestions 
are  given  earnest  consideration  and  all  delegates  have 
first   opportunity   to   bring  out   their   views. 

The  meeting  being  over  I  left  for  Scandinavia. 
On  my  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  I  found  that  President 
Back  of  the  Sailors,  and  President  Jacobsen  of  the 
Firemen,  were  in  Finland  assisting  in  clearing  up  a 
very  long  fight  there  by  an  agreement  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Union.  I  found  further  that  the  Firemen 
were  to  have  a  general  meeting  on  the  eighteenth  of 
August,  and  Axel  Gotsche,  the  Vice-President,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Firemen.  He  told  me  to  write  to 
their  Congress  and  give  reasons,  practical  ones,  why 
the  prison  penalty  should  be  abolished  for  violating 
a  contract  to  labor.  I  promised  to  do  so  from  Oslo. 
The  Unions  in  Denmark  were  in  fine  condition  with 
wages  about  the  same  as  in   England. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Gothenburg  (Sweden)  and 
found  only  Lundberg  in  town.  The  others — Lund- 
gren  and  Olsson — were  away.  One  in  Finland  and 
the  other  on  vacation.  I  made  arrangements  to  write 
the  same  to  Gothenburg  as  to  Copenhagen  and  then 
left  for  Stockholm  (Sweden)  where  I  found  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Branch  and  also  Mr.  Charles  Lindley, 
who  told  me  all  about  the  officers'  strike.  How  they 
had  been  arrested  and  put  on  board  by  the  police, 
had  left  again,  and  that  finally  a  peace  was  patched 
up,  and  that  their  cases  were  then  in  court.  I  am 
expecting  news  about  that.  The  arrest  of  the  officers 
sharply  called  attention  to  the  law  and  there  are 
interesting  possibilities  in  the  situation  from  a  legis- 
lative  point   of  view. 

From  Stockholm  I  went  to  Trondhjem  (Norway) 
where  I  found  the  branch  of  the  Union  in  fair  con- 
dition. I  then  went  to  Oslo — stopping  off  a  few 
days  on  the  way  with  my  people,  a  brother  and  sister 
and  their  children.  At  Oslo  I  found  Frederik  Brock- 
mann,  former  President  of  the  Norwegian  Mates,  now 
writing  for  the  newspapers,  who  assisted  me  in  writ- 


ing proper  Norwegian  to  Copenhagen  and  Gothen- 
burg, and  who  undertook  to  translate,  print  and  dis- 
tribute one  thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  to  the 
officials  of  the  Governments  of  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  to  the  members  of  the  several  Parliaments 
of  those  countries,  the  several  branches  of  the  Unions 
in  the  countries  and  likewise  to  the  press.  The 
pamphlet  contains  "Work  is  Worship,"  and  the  "Ap- 
peal to  the  World."  While  waiting  for  the  pamphlet  to 
be  ready,  I  visited  some  more  of  my  relatives  and 
had  a  good  time.  I  might  as  well  state  here,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  that  I  made  our 
Union  pay  for  railway  transportation  direct  from 
Stockholm  to  Oslo,  and  that  I  paid  all  the  other 
fares  around   the   country   myself. 

Of  course,  I  visited  the  American  Consul  in  (>>1.> 
and  received  mail  and  also  obtained  from  him  the 
same  information,  which  I  had  received  from  the  other 
Consul,  and  he  further  helped  me  to  get  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Consul  at  Stavanger  and  Bergen  (both 
of  Norway).  I  found  the  Union  in  Norway  on  the 
up-grade  pretty  strongly,  the  wages  about  the  same 
as  in  England,  and  1  was  assured  that  they  would 
press  the  demand  for  the  ownership  of  their  bodies 
in  the  next  parliament.  I  bought  a  ticket  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Stavangerfjord  on  August  30, 
but  had  to  go  by  rail  to  Bergen  in  order  to  get  the 
facts  about  the  visaed  seamen  from  the  Consul  there. 
I  arrived  back  in  the  United  States  on  the  7th  of 
September,  and  figured  on  going  to  the  Pacific  by 
way  of  Chicago  and  Seattle,  but  found  the  Treaty  ot 
Safety  at  Sea,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  consider  that. 

Since  I  came  back  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  director  of  the  Labor  Office,  about  the  seamen's 
hours  of  labor,  but  have  received  no  answer.  1  have, 
however,  obtained  from  Mr.  Spence  the  Provisional 
Record  of  the  meeting  at  Geneva,  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  and  hope  to  have  a  report  upon  that  by  the 
meeting  of  our  Convention. 

With   best   wishes, 

Must  respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 


APPENDIX  D 


Report  on  the  Proceedings  Taken  and  the  Action 
had  by  the  International  Labor  Conference,  Twelfth 
Session,  Geneva,  May,  1929,  on  "The  Protection 
Against  Accidents  of  Workers  Engaged  in  Loading 
or  Unloading  Ships,"  Which  Involves  the  Question  of 
Skill  of  Seamen  and  Therefore  the  Question  of  Safety 
at  Sea. 

By 

ANDREW  FURUSETH 

Appointed   by    the    International    Seamen's    Lnion    of 
America  to  Attend  at  the  Conference 

REPORT 
Washington,  I).  C,  October  25,  1929. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  I  appealed  to  the  officers 
of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  to  take  a  serious 
interest  in  the  second  item  on  the  Agenda  of  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  because 
if  the  proposals  of  the  International  Transport  Work- 
ers'  Federation  were  to  be  adopted  it  would  give  to 


them  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  vessels,  together  with  all  work  appertain- 
ing thereto.  The  proposals  had  been  submitted  to 
the  International  Labor  Office  in  1928,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  proposal  upon  which  the  charge  is  based 
and  which  was  the  reason  for  sending  me  to  Geneva 
reads  as  follows: 

Qualifications  of  Persons  Employed 

(a)  Only  competent  dock  workers  of  not  less  than 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  processes. 
In  no  case  shall  members  of  a  ship's  crew  be  em- 
ployed in  the  processes. 

(b)  Only  competent  dock  workers,  holding  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  a  recognized  authority  after  a  test 
of  efficiency  in  such  work,  shall  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  any  power  lifting  appliances,  in- 
cluding ship's  winches. 

(c)  Persons  employed  to  operate  lifting  or  trans- 
porting machinery,  whether  driven  by  mechanical 
power  or  otherwise,  or  to  give  signals  to  a  driver 
of    such    machinery,    or    to   attend    to   cargo    falls    on 
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winch  ends»or  winch  bodies,  shall  not  be  less  than  21 
years  of  age. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  read- 
ily saw  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  promised 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matter  and  to  act 
at  the  first  meeting  of  their  Managing  Committee. 
This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Chris  Damm,  Secretary  of 
the  International  Seafarers'  Federation,  and  Conti- 
nental District  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen,  was  selected  and  later  joined  me  at  Geneva. 

On  my  arrival  at  Geneva  I  found  that  I  was  too 
early,  and  after  obtaining  the  needed  documents  I 
proceeded  to  study  the  same  and  also  later  proceeded 
to  look  after  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  seamen. 
The  document  dealing  with  seamen  was  entitled: 
"Report  on  the  Protection  Against  Accidents  of 
Workers  Engaged  in  Loading  or  Unloading  Ships." 
This  publication  contains  the  suggested  Draft  Con- 
vention. 

Draft  Convention  Concerning  the  Protection  Against 

Accidents  of  Workers  Employed  in  Loading 

or  Unloading  Ships 

ARTICLE  1 
Lor  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 

(a)  the  term  "processes"  means  and  includes  all  or 
any  part  of  the  work  performed  on  shore  or  on  board 
ship  of  loading  or  unloading  any  ship,  whether  en- 
gaged in  maritime  or  in  inland  navigation,  excluding 
ships  of  war,  in,  on,  or  at  any  maritime  or  inland 
port,  harbor,  dock,  wharf,  quay  or  similar  place  at 
which  such  work  is  carried  on;  and 

(b)  the  term  "worker"  means  any  person  employed 
in  the  processes. 

ARTICLE  2 

Any  regular  approach  over  a  dock,  wharf,  quay  or 
similar  premises  which  the  workers  have  to  use  for 
going  to  or  from  a  working  place  at  which  the  proc- 
esses are  carried  on  and  every  such  working  place  on 
shore  shall  be  maintained  with  due  .regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  workers  using  them. 

In  particular, 

(a)  Any  dangerous  parts  of  the  said  approaches 
and  working  places  (e.  g.  dangerous  footways  over 
bridges  and  dock  gates,  dangerous  edges  near  the 
water)  shall  be  adequately  fenced  or  otherwise  safe- 
guarded; 

(b)  The  said  approaches  and  working  places  shall 
be  kept  sufficiently  clear  of  obstruction  to  allow  the 
workers  to  pass  or  move  about  for  the  purposes  of 
their  work  without  being  exposed  to  undue  danger; 

(c)  Every  working  place  on  shore  and  any  dan- 
gerous parts  of  any  regular  approach  thereto  shall 
be  safely  and  efficiently  lighted. 

ARTICLE   3 

When  a  ship  is  lying  alongside  the  quay  or  some 
other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  the  processes,  there 
shall  be  safe  means  of  access  for  #the  use  of  the  work- 
ers at  such  times  as  they  have  to  pass  to  and  from 
the  ship,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  undue  danger  if  no  special 
appliance  were  provided. 

The   said  means   of  access  shall  be: 

(a)  where  reasonably  practicable,  a  gateway  or 
similar  construction,  which  shall  be  at  least  22  inches 


(55  cm.)  wide,  securely  fenced  throughout  to  a  clear 
height  of  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.)  at 
least  on  one  side,  and  properly  secured; 

(b)  in  other  cases  a  ladder  of  adequate  length  and 
strength,   which   shall   be  properly   secured: 

Provided  that  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  allowed  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  appliances  speci- 
fied in  the  paragraph  are  not  required  in  the  interests 
of  the  safety  of  the  workers. 

ARTICLE   4 

Adequate  measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  insure 
the  safe  transport  of  the  workers  to  and  from  a  ship 
when  they  have  to  proceed  thereto  by  water  for  the 
purpose  of  the   processes. 

ARTICLE    5 

When  the  workers  have  to  carry  on  the  processes 
in  a  hold  the  depth  of  which  from  the  level  of  the 
dock  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  exceeds  5  feet  (1.5  m.), 
there  shall  be  safe  means  of  access  from  the  deck  to 
the  hold  for  their  use. 

The  said  means  of  access  shall  ordinarily  be  by 
ladder,  which  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  safe  unless  it 
leaves  sufficient  free  space  behind  the  rungs  or  has 
rungs  of  sufficient  width  for  firm  foothold,  provides 
secure  handhold  throughout,  is  continued  by  and  is 
in  line  with  arrangements  for  secure  handhold  and 
foothold  on  the  coamings  (e.  g.,  cleats  or  cups),  and, 
if  separate  ladders  are  provided  for  different  sections 
of  the  hatchway,  the  said  ladders  are, "a?  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  line  with  the  ladder  from  the  top  deck. 

Where,  however,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
ship,  the  provision  of  a  ladder  would  not  be  reason- 
ably practicable,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  competent 
authorities  to  allow  other  means  of  access  provided 
that  they  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
this  article   for  ladders  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

Sufficient  free  passage  to  the  means  of  access  shall 
be  left  at  the  coamings. 

ARTICLE  6 

WThile  the  workers  are  on  a  ship  for  the  purpose 
of  the  processes,  no  hatchway  of  a  cargo  hold  exceed- 
ing 5  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  deck  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  which  is  accessible  to  the  work- 
ers, and  which  is  not  in  use  for  the  processes  or  a 
similar  purpose,  shall  be  left  open  and  unprotected. 
but  every  such  hatchway  which  is  not  protected  to  a 
clear  height  of  2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.)  by  the  coam- 
ings shall  either  be  securely  fenced  to  that  height  by 
fixed  arrangements  or  be  properly- covered: 

Provided,  that  the  requirements  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  a  hatchway  the  use  of  which  is  being 
temporarily  suspended  during  meal  times  or  other 
short  interruptions  of  work  or  at  which  a  proper  and 
sufficient  watch  is  being  kept. 

Similar  measures  shall  be  taken  when  necessary  to 
protect  any  other  openings  in  a  deck  which  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  workers. 

ARTICLE  7 

When  the  processes  have  to  be  carried  on  a  ship, 
the  means  of  access  thereto  and  all  places  on  board 
at  which  the  workers  are  employed  or  to  which  they 
may  be  required  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  shall  be  efficiently  lighted. 

The  means  of  lighting  shall  be  such  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  and  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  navigation. 
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ARTICLE  8 

In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workers  when 
engaged  in  removing  or  replacing  hatch  coverings 
and  beams  used   for  hatch  covering 

(\)  Hatch  coverings  and  beams  shall  be  maintained 
in   good  condition; 

(2)  Hatch  coverings  shall  be  fitted  with  adequate 
hand  grips,  having  regard  to  their  size  and  weight; 

(3)  Beams  used  for  hatch  coverings  shall  be  fitted 
with   suitable   gear   for   removing  and   replacing  them. 

ARTICLE  9 

Adequate  measure  shall  be  taken  to  insure  that  no 
hoisting  machine,  or  gear,  whether  fixed  or  loose, 
used  in  connection  therewith,  is  employed  in  the 
processes  on  shore  or  on  board  ship  unless  it  is  and 
is  maintained  in  a  safe  and  proper  working  condition. 

In  particular, 

(1)  The  said  machines,  fixed  gear,  on  board  ship 
sory  thereto  as  defined  by  national  laws  or  regu- 
lations, and  chains  and  wire  ropes  used  in  connection 
therewith  shall,  before  being  taken  into  use,  be  ade- 
quately examined  and  tested,  and 'the  safe  working 
load  thereof  certified,  in  the  manner  prescribed  and 
by  a  competent  person  authorized  by  national  laws 
or  regulations. 

(2)  After  being  taken  into  use  the  said  machines 
and  fixed  gear  on  board  ship  accessory  thereto,  as 
defined  by  national  laws  or  regulations,  shall  be  thor- 
oughly examined  periodically,  and  tested,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  competent  person,  and  the  essential  forms 
of  other  gear  (e.  g.  chains,  wire  ropes,  rings,  hooks) 
shall    be    periodically    inspected. 

(3)  Chains  and  such  similar  gear  as  is  specified  by 
national  laws  or  regulations  (e.  g.  hooks,  rings, 
shackles,  swivels),  shall  be  periodically  annealed,  and 
any  such  gear  which  has  been  lengthened,  altered  or 
repaired  by  welding  shall  thereupon  be  tested  and  re- 
examined. 

(4)  Such  duly  authenticated  records  as  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  safe  condi- 
tion of  the  machines  and  gear  concerned  shall  be  kept 
on  shore  or  on  ship,  as  the  case  may  be,  specifying 
the  safe  working  load  and  the  dates  and  results  of 
the  tests  and  examinations  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  article  and  of  the  annealings  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  safe  working  load  shall  be  plainly  and  dur- 
ably marked  on  shore  cranes,  and  on  loose  chains, 
whether  provided  on   shore  or  on  board  ship. 

(6)  Moving  or  other  parts  of  cranes  on  winches 
on  board  ship  which  by  reason  of  their  position  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  workers  shall  be  securely  fenced 
or  otherwise  protected. 

(7)  Cranes  and  winches  shall  be  provided  with 
effective  appliances  to  prevent  the  accidental  descent 
of  a  load  while  in  process  of  being  lifted  or  lowered. 

(8)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
steam  from  any  crane  or  winch  causing  injury  to  a 
worker  or  obscuring  any  part  of  the  working  place 
at   which  a  worker   is  employed. 

ARTICLE  10 
Special  measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  insure  that 
only  sufficiently  competent  and  reliable  persons  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  or  directing  the 
movements  of  hoisting  machinery  used  in  the  proc- 
esses. 

ARTICLE  11 

(1)   No  load  shall  be  left  suspended  from  am 
mg    machine    unless    there    is    a    competent  *  person 
actually  in   charge  of  the  machine   while   the   load  is 
so  left. 


(2)  When  goods  are  being  loaded  or  imloaded  by 
a   fall  at  a   hatchway  a   signaller  shall  be  emplo 

where    a    driver    >>i    the    machine    cannot    suffl 
ciently    follow    the    pr  the    load    during   the 

course  of  its  removal. 

(.>)  Precautions  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  accident 
which  might  be  caused  by  dangerous  methods  of 
working  in  the  stacking,  unstacking,  stowing  or  un- 
stowing  of  carj 

(4)  When  a  hatch  is  in  use  the  beams  thereof,  if 
nut  removed,  -hall  be  securely  fastened  to  prevent 
their  displacement 

(5)  Precautions  shall  be  taken  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  workers  when  employed  in  a  hold  or 
on   between   decks   in   dealing   with   coal   or   other  bulk 

(6)  Temporary  or  movable  construction  (c.  g 
folding,  platforms  shall  be  of  sound  materials 
and  construction,  firmly  secured,  and  fenced  or  other- 
wise protected  at  any  dangerous  parts,  and  shall  not 
be  employed  at  a  dangerous  angle,  having  regard  to 
their  nature  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

ARTICLE  12 

"Due  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  proper 
protection  of  the  workers  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  when  they  have  to  deal  with  or  work  in  prox- 
imity to  goods  which  are,  or  there  is  reason  to  believe 
are,   in   themseh-  us   to  life  or  health  by  rea- 

son either  of  their  inherent  nature  or  of  their  con<fl 
tion  at  the  time  plosive,  inflammable, 

sive,    poisonous    or    infectious    goods,    Of    goods    emit- 
ting dangerous  dust  or   fm 

ARTICLE  13 

While   the   pro.  being  carried   on    adequate 

facilities,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the    number    ^i    \  Qployed,    shall    be    available 

for    rapidly    securing    the    rendering    of    first    aid    in    a 
competent    manner,   and   in    more    serious   cases    either 
removal   to   the  nearest  place   of  treatment   or  tl 
vices  of  a  qualified  doctor. 

At  dorks,  wharves,  quays  and  similar  places  which 
are  in  frequent  Use  for  the  processes  ami  at  which  a 
considerable  number  of  workers  may  be  employed  at 
One  time,  sufficient  supplies  of  first-aid  equipment 
shall  be  kept  permanently  on  the  premises  in  such  a 
condition  and  in  such  positions  afl  to  be  fit  ami  read- 
ily accessible  for  immediate  use  during  working 
bonis.  The  said  supplies  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible person  or  persons,  who  shall  include 
more  persons  competent  to  render  first  aid.  and 
whose  services  shall  also  be  readily  available  during 
working   hours. 

At    such    dorks,    wharves,    quays   and    similar   places 
resaid    sufficient   provision    shall   also   be    made 
for  the  rescue  of  immersed  workers  from  drowning. 

ARTICLE  14 

It  shall  be  open  to  each  member  to  grant  exemp- 
tions from  or  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  in  respect  to  any  dock,  wharf,  quay  or 
similar  place  at  which  the  processes  are  only  occa- 
sionally carried  on  or  the  traffic  is  small  and  confined 
to  small  ships,  (,r  in  respect  of  certain  special 
of  ships  (e.  g.  fishing  vessels),  or  ship  below  a  certain 
tonnage: 

Provided,  that  the   International  Labor  Office   shall 
be  kept  informed  of  the  provisions  in  virtue  of  which 
emptions   or   exceptions   as    aforesaid    are   al- 
lowcd'  ARTICLE    IS 

In  order  to  insure  the  due  enforcement  of  air. 

lations  prescribed   for  the  protection  ^i  the  v 

against   accidents, 
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(a)   The  regulal  II  clearly  define  the  persons 

be   responsible   for  compliance 
with   the  respective   regula- 

-hall  be  made  for  an  a  I 
ection   and   for   penalties  for  breaches   of 
the  regulati 

1  opies   or   summaries    of   the   regulations    shall 
•<d  up  in  prominent  positions  at  docks,  wharves, 
and   similar  places   which  are  in   frequent  use 
the  proces- 

The  authr  r  >nsible  for  the  administra- 

te regulation-  shall,  either  directly  or  through 
ccial  joint   machinery  recognized   for  the  pur- 
.<  ep  in  touch  with  the  employers'  and  workers' 
any.  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining   th<  ir  n    matters    appertaining    to    the 
enforcement  of  the  regula* 

ill  be  seen  from  Article  1  that  the  prayer  for 
monopoly  had  been  rejected  by  the  Labor  Office;  but 
it  is  apparent,  especially  from  Article  10.  that  the 
Office  light  easily  be  amended  so  as  to  give 

the  desired  monopoly.     In  order  to  prevent  this  and 

to  all  work  done 
for  and  on  the  ves  it  a  memo- 

randum ting  the  amendment  especially  needed. 

The   memorandum    earn-  -   the  amendment  and  reads 

MEMORANDUM 

In   reference    I  concerning 

ployed 
in  loading  and  unl<  tading 

The  the   dockers   are    pr. 

a  conventi<  »ri  sly  con- 

i  inanity, 

whether   tr 

aid   exclude   the 
::iload- 

harhor.     Me     th  :r.   He 

could    •     •  ild   not   par- 

He   could   not 
learn  whei 

order  t  ffieers 

pf  tin  re  the  mast 

in  order  t<>   learn  the  needed  as 

>f  the  Vestris  has,  a 
ny  taken  both  in  the  United 
and  in   England,  proved   beyond  any  question  that  it 
is  not   safe   to    disregai  of  the  ages 

and  entrust  the  supervision  oi  the  loading  of  a 
to  men  on   shi  re,  whether   they  be  employees  in  the 
owners'  office  or   steved    res       X        n<     tan   know  the 
capable   master,   and   he   could 
t  hi<  knowledge  by  experience.     Faults  in  the 
ted  by  loading  and  cargo 
is    prevented    from    shifting    by    proper    stowing.      To 
deprive  the  seaman  from  obtaining  the  needed  knowl- 
•11  result  in  masters  and  mates  who  are  inca- 
pable of  taking   can      f   vessels   when   care  is   needed 
re  may  be  safety  to  passengers  and 
property. 

The  able  sea::. an — and  he  is  the  future  officer  and 
master — must  be  able  to  use.  to  repair  and.  as  far  as 
.  to  replace  the  gear  and  appliances  and  to 
lower  and  manage  the  boats  when  the  sea  is  rough 
and  angry.  To  adopt  any  rules 
the   seaman   of   such   knowl  invite   dis 

This  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  report  submitted  by 
Mr.  D.  X.   Hoover,  Supervising  General  of 


lboat    Inspection    Service   in   the   United 

future,    stress    human 
skill.'-     So  much  in   regard   to   skill,   which   th 
posal.   if   accepted,    would    destroy.      But   what   about 
the  economic  aspect? 

Some   sixty  per  cent  of  the  world's   seaport  - 
no  dockers  or  other  repair  workers.     Who  is  to  do 
the  loading  and  unloading  in  such  places?     T 
men  may  not.  even  if  they  can.     If  the  vessel  meets 
with   an   accident,   but   succeeds   in   getting  into   such 
port,  she  must  be  towed  to  some  place  where  si 
be   unloaded  and   repaired.      The  insurance   may  pay 
at  the  time;   but  the  public  will   have  to  pay  finally. 
Those  who  travel  and  who  consume  the  goods  car- 
ried will   finally  absorb  the  loss.     And  then  there  is 
the   national  aspect. 

-  ::lled  seaman  is  needed  in  storms 
so  he  is  needed  for  national   defens 
human  passions  create  wars,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  care  of  statesmen   to  develop  a  large  number  of 
trained    seamen.      Nations    have    fought    over 
grounds,  not  so  much  for  the  fish  to  be  caugh- 
the    seamen    to   be    trained.      If   there    could    be   any 
chance  that  this  particular  Section   5  might  get  into 
the  Convention  more  might  be  said;  but  it  would  be 
lit    to    conceive    that    this    part    of    the    proposal 
could  get  any  votes  from  either  the  employers  or  the 
national  group. 

However,  the  plain  purpose  of  the  original  dr 
to  exclude  the  seamen,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
proposers  may  look  upon  this  as  the  most  important 

safety   rules,   and    they   have   some   rea 
think  so.     The  shipowner  no  longer  has  the  old  vital 
interest  in  skilled  seamanship  that  he  had  previously. 
ire  now  lessened  by  limitations  of  liability  and 
covered    by    insurance.      Those    conditions    have    seri- 
skfll    of    seamen    and    the    docker 
may    fear   to   have    some    such    seamen    handling   the 
-    ar.      There    can   be    no   doubt   that 
.re  needed,   but  that  is   not  a  good  reason   for 
adopting  such  rules  as  will  destroy  the  skill  that  must 
be  required  of  a  seaman. 

-eems  to  be  a  general  opinion.    All  the  nations 

in    principle    that    rules    are    needed;    but   they 

radically  disagree  on  particulars — and  well  they  may. 

Some  say  that  there  should  be  rules  dealing  with  all 

-    in   ocean   trade,   except   vessels   of   war.    thus 

excluding   all   lake,   river   and    canal   vessels.      Others 

-t    tonnage    limitations    and    that    vessels    with 

shallow  holds  be  exempted.     Others  again  think  that 

the  rules  should  apply  only  to  international  maritime 

trade,  thus  disregarding  lakes  and  rivers,  which  form 

boundaries    between    nations   and   on    some   of   which 

-sels  are  used.  There  seems  but  a  small  chance 

that  the  Convention  proposed  by  the  Labor  Office  can 

be  accepted. 

There   is.    however,    so   much   that   is    good   in   the 

sal   that  it  would  be  a  pity  to   have  it   fail  en- 

For   this   reason   it    is    res; ■ectfully   submitted 

that  each  nation  might  adopt  rules   for  the  national 

trade    suitable    to    itself   and    that    international   rules 

should  be  based  upon  the  number  of  men  carried  on 

the  vessels  coming  into  port.     This  might  be  accom- 

by  inserting  in  clause   (M   Article  1.  after  the 

word  •"person"  and  before  the  word  "'employee 

ig:   "Needed  on  the  vessel  in  addition  to  the 
crew." 

This  would  leave  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to 
mine   whether   he   will   come   under   the   international 
rule  or  under  the  rule  of  his  own  flag,  and  it  would 
eliminate  the  questions  of  tonnage  and  depth  of  hold. 
If  he   needed  one  or   two  men   more  in  the  cr 
order  to  remain  under  the  rules  of  his  own  f. 
might  choose  to  carry  one  or  two  men  more  in  the 
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crew.  He  would  be  free  to  do  as  he  might  think  best. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  valid  reason  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  vessel  might  be. 

The  valid  reason  for  making  national  rules  to  apply 
to  foreign  vessels  is,  of  course,  the  nation's  duty  to 
protect  its  own  people,  and  where  none  are  employed 
none  are  in  danger.  If  the  hoisting  gear  is  on  the 
dock,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  national  rule.  If  on 
the  vessel,  the  rule  of  the  flag,  and  the  nation  or  the 
ship  would  consequently  be  responsible  for  any  acci- 
dent to  any  person  injured  through  ineffective  gear. 
The  shipowner  would  have  either  his  national  or 
international  rules.  He  would  know  both,  and  choose 
either  personally  or  through  the  master,  and  being 
internationally  on  equality  with  competitors,  the  com- 
petition would  vanish.  To  the  worker,  whether 
docker  or  seaman,  it  would  seem  of  advantage 
As  it  now  stands,  very  few  nations  have  the 
same  law.  Some  have  compensation,  poor  or  fair, 
some  have  provisions  for  damages  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts,  some  have  the  Rhodian  law  of  care  and 
cure,  and  some  have  no  law  at  all.  He  would,  if  this 
is  adopted,  be  either  under  the  law  of  his  own  coun- 
try with  an  appeal  to  the  court  or  compensation  com- 
mission or  under  the  international  rule.  In  either 
case  he  would  have  some  rights,  while  now  he  often 
has  none.  From  an  administrative  point  oi  view,  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  advantage  by  tending  to  sim- 
plicity and  certainly  of  responsibility  easily  deter- 
mined. 

In  all  it  might  be  hoped  to  lessen  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  this  is,  of  course,  first  consideration, 
because  it  would  leave  the  worker  his  health  and  the 
employer  his  money. 

Some  other  slight  amendments  might  have  to  be 
made  to  harmonize  the  whole  Convention  with  this 
new  principle  imported  into  it. 

Finally  it  would  give  the  seaman  in  the  small  ves- 
sels the  chance  to  learn  the  work  demanded  by  his 
calling  and  restore  to  him  some  real  skill  and  some 
pride  in  his  work  without  the  skill  in  which  he  is  u>e- 
less  and  subject  to  contempt  to  others  as  well  as  of 
himself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  FURUSETH, 
Representing  the  Seamen  of  America. 
May  27,  1929. 


After  the  Conference  was  organized,  this,  the  Sec- 
ond Item  on  the  Agenda,  was  referred  to  the  proper 
committee,  from  which  it  was  on  the  18th  of  June 
reported  back  with  sundry  additions,  amendments  and 
a  minority  report  in  the  form  of  amendments  offered 
b}'  employers'  group,  reading  as  follows: 

Draft  Convention  Concerning  the  Protection  Against 

Accidents  of  Workers  Employed  in  Loading 

or  Unloading  Ships 

ARTICLE   1 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 

(1)  The  term  "processes"  means  and  includes  all 
or  any  part  of  the  work  performed  on  shore  or  on 
board  ship  of  loading  or  unloading  any  ship,  whether 
engaged  in  maritime  or  inland  navigation,  excluding 
ships  of  war  in,  on  or  at  any  maritime  or  inland  port, 
harbor,  dock,  wharf,  quay  or  similar  place  at  which 
such  work  is  carred  on;  and 

(2)  The  term  "worker"  means  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  processes. 


ARTICLE  2 

Any  regular  approach  over  a  dock,  wharf,  quay  or 
similar  premises  which  the  workers  have  to  use  for 
going  to  or  from  a  working  place  at  which  the  proc- 
esses are  carried  on,  and  every  such  working  place 
on  shore  shall  be  maintained  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  workers  using  them. 

In  particular, 

(1)  Every  said  working  place  on  shore  and  any 
dangerous  parts  of  any  said  approach  thereto  from 
the  nearest  highway  shall  be  safely  and  efficiently 
lighted. 

(2)  Wharves  and  quays  shall  be  kept  sufficiently 
clear  of  goods  to  maintain  a  clear  passage  to  the 
means  of  access  referred  to  in  Article  3. 

(3)  Where  any  space  is  left  along  the  edge  of  any 
wharf  or  quay  there  shall  be  maintained  a  space  of  at 
least  3  feet  (90  cm.)  wide  and  clear  of  all  obstructions 
other  than  fixed  structures,  plant  and  appliances  in 
use;  and 

(4)  So  far  as  it  is  practicable  having  regard  to  the 
traffic  and  working: 

(i)  All  dangerous  parts  of  the  said  approaches  and 
working  places  (e.  g.,  dangerous  breaks,  cor- 
ners and  edges)  shall  be  adequately  fenced  to 
a  height  of  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches 
(75  cm.). 

(ii)  Dangerous  footways  over  bridges,  caissons  and 
dock  gates  shall  be  fenced  to  a  height  of  not 
less  than  2  feet  6  inches  < 75  cm.)  on  each  side, 
and  the  said  fencing  shall  be  continued  to  a 
sufficient  distance  at  both  ends  which  shall  not 
be  required  to  exceed  5  yards. 

ARTICLE  3 

(1)  When  a  ship  is  lying  alongside  the  quay  or 
some  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  the  pre 
there  shall  be  safe  means  of  access  for  the  use  of  the 
workers  at  such  times  as  they  have  to  pass  to  or  from 
the  ship,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  undue  danger  if  no  special 
appliance  were  provided. 

(2)  The  said  means  of  access  shall  be: 

(i)  where  reasonably  practicable,  the  ship's  accom- 
modation ladder,  a  gangway  or  a  similar  con- 
struction: 

(ii)  in  other  cases  a  ladder. 

(3)  The  appliances  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (i)  of 
this  Article  shall  be  at  least  11  inches  (??  cm.)  wide, 
properly  secured  to  prevent  their  displacement,  not 
inclined  at  too  steep  an  angle,  constructed  of  ma- 
terials of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition,  and 
securely  fenced  throughout  to  a  clear  height  of  not 
less  than  2  feet  9  inches  (82  cm.)  on  both  sides,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  ship's  accommodation  ladder  securely 
fenced  to  the  same  height  on  one  side  if  the  other 
side  is  properly  protected  by  the  ship's  side: 

Provided  that  any  appliance1!  as  aforesaid  in  use  at 
the  date  of  ratification  of  this  Convention  which  are 
fenced  on  both  sides  to  a  clear  height  either  of  2  feet 
8  inches  (80  cm.)  or  of  2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.)  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  use,  in  the  first  case  until  the 
fencing  is  renewed,  and  in  the  second  case  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  ratification  of  the  Convention. 

(4)  The  ladders  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (ii)  of 
this  Article  shall  be  of  adequate  length  and  strength, 
and  properly  secured. 

(5)  (i)  Exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
may  be  allowed  by  the  competent  authorities  when 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  appliances  specified  in  the 
Article  are  not  required  in  the  interests  of  the  safety 
of  the  workers. 
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(ii)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  cargo  stages  or  gangways  when  exclusively  used 
for  the  processes. 

(6)  Workers  shall  not  use,  or  be  required  to  use, 
any  other  means  of  access  than  the  means  specified 
or  allowed  by  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  4 

When  the  workers  have  to  proceed  to  or  from  a 
ship  by  water  for  the  processes,  appropriate  meas- 
ures shall  be  prescribed  to  insure  their  safe  transport, 
including  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  the 
vessels  used  for  this  purpose. 

ARTICLE  5 

(1)  When  the  workers  have  to  carry  on  the  proc- 
esses in  a  hold  the  depth  of  which  from  the  level  of 
the  dock  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  exceeds  5  feet 
(1.5  m.)  there  shall  be  safe  means  of  access  from  the 
deck  to  the  hold  for  their  use. 

(2)  The  said  means  of  access  shall  ordinarily  be 
by  ladder,  which  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  safe  un- 
less it  complies  with  the  following  conditions: 

(i)     leaves    sufficient    free    space   behind    the    rungs 
which  in  the  case  of  ladders  on  bulkheads  and 
in  trunk  hatchways  shall  not  be  less  than  Ay'2 
inches    (11^2    cm.),    or    has    throughout    rungs 
of  sufficient  width  for  firm  foothold  and  hand- 
hold; 
(ii)    is   not  recessed   under   the   deck   more   than   is 
reasonably   necessary   to   keep    it    clear   of   the 
hatchway; 
(iii)   is   continued   by   and   is   in   line   with   arrange- 
ments for  secure  handhold  and  foothold  on  the 
coamings   (e.g.,  cleats  or  cups); 
,  (iv)   the  said  arrangements  on  the  coamings  stand 
out  not  less  than  Al/2   inches   (UK   cm.)   for  a 
width  of  10  inches  (25  cm.);  and 
(v)     if  separate    ladders   are   provided  between  the 
lower    decks,    the    said    ladders    are    as    far    as 
practicable    in    line    with    the    ladder    from    the 
top  deck. 
Where,  however,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
ship,  the  provision  of  a  ladder  would  not  be  reason- 
ably  practicable,    it   shall   be   open   to   the   competent 
authorities  to  allow  other  means  of  access,  provided 
that   they   comply   with   the   conditions    laid   down   in 
this  Article  for  ladders  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

(3)  Sufficient  free  passage  to  the  means  of  access 
shall  be  left  at  the  coamings. 

(4)  Shaft  tunnels  shall  be  equipped  with  adequate 
handhold  and  foothold  on  both  sides. 

(5)  When  a  ladder  is  to  be  used  in  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  which  is  not  decked  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  contractor  undertaking  the  processes  to  provide 
such  ladder,  which  shall  be  equipped  at  the  top  with 
hooks  for  fastening  it  on  to  the  coamings  or  other 
means  for  firmly  securing  it. 

(6)  The  workers  shall  not  use,  or  be  required  to 
use,  other  means  of  access  than  the  means  specified 
or  allowed  by  this  Article. 

(7)  Existing  ships  at  the  date  of  ratification  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  exempt  from  the  measurements 
in  paragraph  (2)  (i)  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  (iv)  and  (5)  of  this  Article  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years  from  the  date  of  ratification  of 
this   Convention. 

ARTICLE  6 
While  the  workers  are  on  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
the  processes,  no  hatchway  of  a  cargo  hold  exceeding 
5  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  deck  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  hold  which   is   accessible  to   the   workers 


shall  be  left  open  and  unprotected,  but  every  such 
hatchway  which  is  not  protected  to  a  clear  height  of 
2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.)  by  the  coamings  shall  either 
be  securely  fenced  to  a  height  of  3  feet  (90  cm.)  if 
the  processes  at  that  hatchway  are  not  impeded 
thereby,  or  be  securely  covered; 

Provided  that  the  requirements  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  to  a  hatchway  at  which  a  proper  and  suffi- 
cient watch  is  being  kept. 

Similar  measures  shall  be  taken  when  necessary  to 
protect  any  other  openings  in  a  deck  which  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  workers. 

ARTICLE  7 

When  the  processes  have  to  be  carried  on  on  a 
ship,  the  means  of  access  thereto  and  all  places  on 
board  at  which  the  workers  are  employed  or  to  which 
they  may  be  required  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  shall  be  efficiently  lighted. 

The  means  of  lighting  shall  be  such  as  not  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  workers  or  to  interfere 
with  the  navigation  of  other  vessels. 

ARTICLE  8 

In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workers  when 
engaged  in  removing  or  replacing  hatch  coverings 
and   beams  used  for  hatch   coverings. 

(1)  Hatch  coverings  and  beams  used  for  hatch 
covering  shall  be  maintained  in  good  condition; 

(2)  Hatch  coverings  shall  be  fitted  with  adequate 
hand  grips,  having  regard  to  their  size  and  weight; 

(3)  Beams  used  for  hatch  covering  shall  have  suit- 
able gear  for  removing  and  replacing  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  workers  having  to  go  .upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  such  gear; 

(4)  All  hatch  coverings  and  fore  and  aft  and 
thwartship  beams  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  in- 
terchangeable, be  kept  plainly  marked  to  indicate  the 
deck  and  hatch  to  which  they  belong  and  their  posi- 
tion  therein; 

(5)  Hatch  coverings  shall  not  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  deck  or  cargo  stages  or  for  any  other 
purpose  which  may  expose  them  to  damage. 

ARTICLE  9 

Appropriate  measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  insure 
that  no  hoisting  machine  or  gear,  whether  fixed  or 
loose,  used  in  connection  therewith,  is  employed  in 
the  processes  on  shore  or  on  board  ship  unless  it  is 
in  a  safe  working  condition. 

In  particular: 

(1)  The  said  machines,  fixed  gear  on  board  ship 
accessory  thereto  as  defined  by  national  laws  or  regu- 
lations, and  chains  and  wire  ropes  used  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  before  being  taken  into  use  be  ade- 
quately examined  and  tested,  and  the  safe  working 
load  thereof  certified,  in  the  manner  prescribed  and 
by  a  competent  person. 

(2)  After  being  taken  into  use,  every  hoisting  ma- 
chine, whether  used  on  shore  or  on  board  ship,  and 
all  fixed  gear  on  board  ship  accessory  thereto  as  de- 
fined by  national  laws  or  regulations  shall  be  thor- 
oughly examined  or  inspected  as  follows:: 

(i)  To  be  thoroughly  examined  every  four  years 
and  inspected  every  twelve  months:  Derricks, 
goose  necksj  mast  bands,  derrick  bands,  eye- 
bolts,  spans  and  any  other  fixed  gear  the  dis- 
mantling of  which  is  specially  difficult; 

(ii)  To  be  thoroughly  examined  every  twelve 
months:  All  hoisting  machines,  (e.g.,  cranes, 
winches),  blocks,  shackles  and  all  other  acces- 
sory gear  not  included  in   (i). 
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All  loose  gear  (e.  g.,  chains,  wire  ropes,  rings, 
hooks)  shall  be  inspected  on  each  occasion  before  use 
unless  they  have  been  inspected  within  the  previous 
three  months. 

Chains  shall  not  be  shortened  by  tying  knots  in 
them,  and  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  them  from  sharp  edges. 

A  thimble  or  loop  splice  made  in  any  wire  rope 
shall  have  at  least  3  tucks  with  a  whole  strand  of 
rope  and  2  tucks  with  one  half  of  the  wires  cut  out 
of  each  strand;  provided  that  this  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  use  of  another  form  of 
splice  which  can  be  shown  to  be  as  efficient  as  the 
form  hereby  prescribed. 

(3)  Chains  and  such  similar  gear  as  is  specified  by 
national  laws  or  regulations  (e.  g.,  hooks,  rings, 
shackles,  swivels)  shall,  unless  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  other  sufficient  treatment  as  may  be 
prescribed  bjr  national  laws  or  regulations,  be  an- 
nealed under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  person, 
as  follows: 

(a)  Chains  and  the  said  gear  carried  on  board  ship; 
(i)    half  inch  and  smaller  chains  or  gear  in  general 

use  once  at  least  in  every  six  months; 
(ii)  all  other  chains  or  gear  (including  span  chains 
but    excluding    bridle    chains    attached    to    der- 
ricks or  masts)   in  general  use  once  at  least  in 
every  twelve  months: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  such  gear  used  solely 
on  cranes  and  other  hoisting  appliances  worked  by 
hand,  twelve  months  shall  be  substituted  for  six 
months  in  sub-paragraph  (i)  and  two  years  for  twelve 
months  in  sub-paragraph   (ii) ; 

Provided,  also,  that  if  the  competent  authority  is 
of  opinion  that  owing  to  the  size,  design,  material  or 
infrequency  of  use  of  any  of  the  said  gear  other  than 
chains  the  requirement  of  this  paragraph  as  to  an- 
nealing are  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
workers,  it  may,  by  certificate  in  writing  (which  it 
may  in  its  discretion  revoke)  exempt  such  gear  from 
the  said  requirements  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  said  certificate. 

(b)  Chains  and  the  said  gear  not  carried  on  board 
ship; 

Measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  secure  the  anneal- 
ing of  chains  and  the  said  gear. 

(4)  Such  duly  authenticated  records  as  will  provide 
sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  safe  condition 
of  the  machines  and  gear  concerned  shall  be  kept,  on 
shore  or  on  the  ship,  as  the  case  may  be,  specifying 
the  safe  load  and  the  dates  and  results  of  the  tests 
and  examinations  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  Article  and  of  the  annealings  or  other 
treatment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3). 

Such  records  shall,  on  the  application  of  any  per- 
son authorized  for  the  purpose,  be  produced  by  the 
person  in  charge  thereof. 

(5)  The  safe  working  load  shall  be  kept  plainly 
marked  on  all  cranes,  derricks  and  chain  slings  and 
on  any  similar  hoisting  gear  used  on  board  ship  as 
specified  by  national  laws  or  regulations.  The  safe 
working  load  marked  on  chain  slings  shall  either  be 
in  plain  figures  or  letters  upon  the  chains  or  upon  a 
tablet  or  piece  of  durable  material  attached  securely 
thereto. 

(6)  All  motors,  cogwheels,  chain  and  friction  gear- 
ing, shafting,  live  electric  conductors  and  steam  pipes 
shall  (unless  it  can  be  shown  that  by  their  position 
and  construction  they  are  equally  safe  to  every 
worker  employed  as  they  would  be  if  securely  fenced") 
be  securely,  fenced  so  far  as  is  practicable  without 
impeding  the  safe  working  of  the  ship. 


(7)  Cranes  and  winches  shall  be  provided  with 
effective  appliances  to  prevent  the  accidental  descent 
of  a  load  while  in  process  of  being  lifted  or  lowered. 

(8)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
exhaust  steam  from,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  live 
steam  to,  any  crane  or  winch  obscuring  any  part  of 
the  working  place  at  which  a  worker  is  employed. 

ARTICLE  10 
Only  sufficiently  competent  and  reliable  persons 
shall  be  employed  to  operate  lifting  or  transporting 
machinery,  whether  driven  by  mechanical  power  or 
otherwise,  or  to  give  signals  to  a  driver  of  such  ma- 
chinery, or  to  attend  to  cargo  falls  on  winch  ends  or 
winch'bodies.  ARTICLE  11 

(1)  No  load  shall  be  left  suspended  from  any  hoist- 
ing machine  unless  there  is  a  competent  person  actu- 
allv  in  charge  of  the  machine  while  the  load  I-  -<> 
left. 

(2)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  prescribed  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  a  signaller  where  this 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
workers. 

(3)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  prescribed  with 
the  object  of  preventing  dangerous  methods  of  work- 
ing in  the  stacking,  unstacking,  stowing  and  un- 
stowing  of  cargo,  or  handling  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(4)  Before  work  is  begun  at  a  hatch  the  beams 
thereof  shall  be  removed,  unless  the  hatch  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  preclude  danger  to  the  workers  from  a 
lead  striking  against  the  beams;  provided  that  when 
the  beams  arc  not  removed  they  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  prevent  their  displacement. 

(5)  Precautions  shall  be  taken  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  workers  when  employed  in  a  hold  ojr 
on  between  decks  in  dealing  with  coal  or  other  bulk 
cargo. 

(6)  No  stage  shall  be  used  in  the  proce--c>  unless 
it  is  substantially  and  firmly  constructed  and  ade- 
quately supported  and  where  ne  urely  fast- 
ened; and  no  truck  shall  be  used  for  carrying  f;u-,L,r. i 
between  ship  and  shore  on  a  stage  so  steep  as  to  be 
unsafe. 

Stages  shall,  where  .necessary,  be  treated  with  suit- 
able material  to  prevent  the  workers  slipping. 

(7)  When  the  working  space  in  a  hold  is  confined 
to  the  square  of  the  hatch,  hooks  shall  not  be  made 
fast  in  the  bands  or  fastenings  of  bales  of  cotton, 
wool,  cork,  gunny  bags  or  other  similar  good-  (nor 
can  hooks  on  barrel.- >,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  out  or  making  up  slings. 

(8)  No  gear  of  any  description  shall  be  loaded  be- 
yond the  safe  working  load,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions expressly  authorized  by  the  owner  or  his  re- 
sponsible agent  and  of  which  a  record  shall  be  kept. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  shore  cranes  with  varying  ca- 
pacity (e.  g.,  raising  and  lowering  jib  with  load  ca- 
pacity varying  according  to  the  angle),  an  automatic 
indicator  shall  be  provided  or  else  a  table  showing  the 
safe  working  loads  at  the  corresponding  inclinations 
of  the  jib  shall  be  provided  on  the  crane. 

ARTICLE  12 

National  laws  or  regulations  shall  prescribe  such 
precautions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
the  proper  protection  of  the  workers,  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  when  they  have  to 
deal  with  or  work  in  proximity  to  goods  which  are  in 
themselves  dangerous  to  life  or  health  by  reason 
either  of  their  inherent  nature  or  of  their  condition  at 
the  time,  or  work  where  such  goods  have  been 
stowed. 
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ARTICLE  13 

Any  fencing,  gang-way,  gear,  ladder,  lifesaving 
means  or  appliance,  light,  mark,  stage  or  other  thing 
whatsoever  required  to  be  provided  under  this  Con- 
vention shall  not  be  removed  or  interfered  with  by 
any  person  except  when  duly  authorized  or  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  if  removed  shall  be  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  period  for  which  its  removal  was  necessary. 

ARTICLE  14 

At  docks,  wharves,  quays  and  similar  places  which 
are  in  frequent  use  for  the  processes,  such  facilities 
as  having  regard  to  local  circumstances  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  national  laws  or  regulations  shall  be  avail- 
able for  rapidly  securing  the  rendering  of  first  aid, 
and  in  serious  cases  of  accident  removal  to  the  near- 
est place  of  treatment,  and  sufficient  supplies  of  first- 
aid  equipment  shall  be  kept  permanently  on  the 
premises  in  such  a  condition  and  in  such  positions  as 
to  be  fit  and  readily  accessible  for  immediate  use 
during  working  hours.  The  said  supplies  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  responsible  person  or  persons,  who  shall 
include  one  or  more  persons  competent  to  render 
first  aid,  and  whose  services  shall  also  be  readily 
available  during  working  hours. 

At  such  docks,  wharves,  quays  and  similar  places 
as  aforesaid  appropriate  provision  shall  also  be  made 
for  the  rescue   of  immersed  workers   from  drowning. 

ARTICLE  15 

It  shall  be  open  to  each  member  to  grant  exemp- 
tions from  or  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention in  respect  of  any  dock,  wharf,  quay  or  similar 
place  at  which-  the  processes  are  only  occasionally 
carried  on  or  the  traffic  is  small  and  confined  to 
small  ships,  or  in  respect  of  certain  special  ships  or 
special  classes  of  ships  or  ships  below  a  certain  small 
tonnage,  or  in  cases  where,  as  a  result  of  climatic 
conditions,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  require  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  to  be  carried  out. 

The  International  Labor  Office  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  provisions  in  virtue  of  which  any  ex- 
emptions and  exceptions  as  aforesaid  are  allowed. 

ARTICLE  16 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention  which  affect  the  construction  of 
permanent  equipment  of  the  ship  shall  apply  to  ships 
of  a  member  the  building  of  which  is  commenced 
after  the  date  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  by  the 
member,  and  to  all  other  ships  within  four  years 
after  that  date,  provided  that  the  member  to  which 
the  said  other  ships  belong  shall  enforce  against  them 
the  said  provisions  so  far  as  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable. 

ARTICLE  17 

In  order  to  insure  the  due  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulations prescribed  for  the  protection  of  the  workers 
against  accidents: 

(1)  The  regulations  shall  clearly  define  the  persons 
or  bodies  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  compliance 
with  the   respective   regulations; 

(2)  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  for  penalties  for  breaches  of 
the  regulations; 

(3)  Copies  of  summaries  of  the  regulations  shall 
be  posted  up  in  prominent  positions  at  docks,  wharves, 
quays  and  similar  places  which  are  in  frequent  use  for 
the  processes. 

Draft    Recommendations 
I. 
The  Conference,  recognizing  that  the  present  Con- 
vention, while   having  as  its  main  object  the  protec- 


tion against  accidents  of  workers  employed  in  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  at  the  same  time 
affords  an  opportunity  for  regulations  being  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  members  which  should  secure  rea- 
sonable uniformity  on  the  basis  of  the  Convention 
and  for  extension  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in 
the  mutual  recognition  of  certificates  of  inspection 
and  examination;  and 

Recalling  in  this  connection  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Copenhagen  Convention  of  1926  on  the 
seaworthiness  and  equipment  of  ships,  with  the 
amendment  of  1928: 

Strongly  recommends  that,  following  the  ratifica- 
tion and  issuing  of  regulations  as  aforesaid  based 
upon  this  Draft  Convention,  the  members  ratifying 
should  enter  into  conference  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing agreement  for  reciprocity,  subject  to  all  such 
agreements  making  secure  the  main  object  of  the 
Convention,  namely,  the  safety  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed. 

II. 

The  Conference,  having  adopted  a  Draft  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  protection  against  accidents  of 
workers  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  and 

Desiring  to  indicate  for  the  guidance  of  the  mem- 
bers a  method  of  bringing  the  Convention  into  opera- 
tion in  their  respective  countries,  supplements  this 
Draft  Convention  by  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  making  of 
regulations  for  the  protection  against  accidents  of 
workers  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  ships  should, 
either  directly  or  through  any  special  joint  machinery 
recognized  for  the  purpose,  consult  the  workers'  and 
employers'  organizations  concerned,  if  any,  in  their 
respective  countries  in  the  establishment  of  any  new 
regulations  under  the  above-mentioned  Draft  Con- 
vention. 

Draft  Resolution 

The  Conference  invites  the  governing  body  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  to  consider,  and  if  thought 
desirable  to  proceed  to,  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
national technical  committee  to  work  out  a  model 
set  of  regulations  on  the  protection  against  accidents 
of  workers  employed  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships  which  might  guide  the  governments  in  framing 
or  modifying  their  respective  regulations,  with  a  view 
of  putting  them  into  agreement  with  the  present 
Draft   Convention. 

"Amendments  proposed  by  the  Employers'  Group. 

ARTICLE  1 
Paragraph  (1),  lines  4  and  5:  Delete  'or  in  inland.' 

ARTICLE  5 

Paragraph  (5) :  Delete  paragraph  beginning  'When 
a  ladder,  etc' 

ARTICLE  6 

Restore  International  Labor  Office  draft  as  follows: 
Paragraph  (1):  After  'workers'  (line  4)  re-insert 
'and  which  is  not  in  use  for  the  processes  or  a  simi- 
lar purpose'  and  consequently  delete  (line  7)  'if  the 
processes  at  that  hatchway  are  not  impeded  thereby.' 
Paragraph  (2) :  After  'hatchway'  (line  2)  re-insert 
'the  use  of  which  is  being  temporarily  suspended 
during  meal  times  or  other  short  interruptions  of 
work  or.' 

New  Article 

Insert  the  following  as  new  article: 

Any  vessel  registered  in  any  country  ratifying  this 
Convention  which  carries  certificates  as  requested  by 
its  national  law  or  equivalent  documents  showing 
that,  in  respect  of  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Conven- 
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tion,  it  complies  with  the  provisions  in  force  in  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  shall,  as  a  general  rule 
and  except  in  the  cases ^referred  to  in  the  following 
paragraph,  be  exempt  from  any  supervision  of  the 
said  matters  on  the  part  of  the  other  ratifying  coun- 
tries. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  paragraph,  each 
ratifying  country  shall  be  at  liberty  to  prescribe  or 
interrupt  temporarily  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a 
ship  registered  in  one  of  the  other  ratifying  countries 
if  its  competent  authorities  consider  that  the  carrying 
out  or  continuation  of  any  work  in  the  said  operations 
would  expose  its  workers  to  obvious  danger  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  loading  and  unloading  gear 
of  the  ship  is  not  in  the  proper  condition  prescribed 
by  the  ship's  national  law  or  that  measures  of  a  non- 
permanent  character  which  are  manifestly  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  not  been  taken. 

Each  ratifying  country  shall  lodge  with  all  other 
ratifying  countries  and  with  the  International  Labor 
Office  a  copy  of  the  laws  or  regulations  by  which  it 
gives  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention." 

In  the  general  debate  that  followed  the  proposed 
Convention  draft  was  severely  criticized  because  it 
dealt  wtih  inland  navigation.  It  was  contended  that 
there  was  no  authority  for  such  extension.  The  ques- 
tionnaire had  not  dealt  with  that. 

In  dealing  with  the  individual  articles  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  employers'  group  were  voted 
down  after  short  debates  and  the  draft,  as  presented 
by  the  committee,  including  the  draft  resolution,  was 
adopted  receiving  more  than  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed.  The  following  report  was  then  sent  to  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen,  and  to  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America: 

"Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  25,   1929. 
To: 

The    National   Union   of   Seamen, 
England. 
And  the 

International    Seamen's   Union   of   America, 
America. 

REPORT  ON  CONFERENCE  AT  GENEVA  ON 

THE  LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  OF 

VESSELS   BEGINNING  30TH    MAY 

AND  ENDING  19TH  JUNE,  1929. 

Gentlemen: 

As  you  are  aware  the  International  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  and  the  Dockers'  Union  of  Great 
Britain  some  twelve  months  ago  issued  a  demand 
to  the  International  Labor  Office  for  certain  regula- 
tions which  should  be  adopted  and  which  would  give 
the  dockers  throughout  the  world  a  monopoly  on 
board  all  ships  in  harbor.  The  most  important  Sec- 
tion of  the  demand  was: 

"QUALIFICATIONS    OF    PERSONS    EM- 
PLOYED. 

(a)  Only  competent  dock  workers  of  not  less 
than  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  proc- 
esses. In  no  case  shall  members  of  a  ship's  crew 
be  employed  in  the  processes. 

(b)  Only  competent  dock  workers,  holding  a 
certificate  issued  by  a  recognized  authority  after  a 
test  of  efficiency  in  such  work,  shall  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  any  power  lifting  ap- 
pliances,  including   ship's   winches. 

(c)  Persons  employed  to  operate  lifting  or  trans- 
porting machinery,   whether   driven   by   mechanical 


power  or  otherwise,  or  to  give  signals  to  a  driver 
of  such  machinery,  or  to  attend  to  cargo  falls  on 
winch  ends,  or  winch  bodies,  shall  not  be  less 
than  21   years  of  age." 

The  Labor  Office  having  made  inquiries  from  the 
various  governments  subsequently  issued  a  draft 
convention  in  which  the  above  demand  was  modified, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Article  1.  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS 
CONVENTION: 

(a)  The  term  'processes'  means  and  includes  all 
or  any  part  of  the  work  performed  on  shore  or  on 
board  ship  of  loading  or  unloading  any  ship 
whether  engaged  in  maritime  or  inland  navigation, 
excluding  ships  of  war,  in,  on,  or  at  any  maritime 
or  inland  port,  harbour,  dock,  wharf,  quay  or  sim- 
ilar place   at   which   such   work   is   carried   on;   and 

(b)  The  term  'worker'  means  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  processes." 

We  had,  however,  information  which  justified  us 
in  believing  that  amendments  would  be  offered  which, 
if  enacted  would  restore  the  dockers'  demand  for 
at  least  a  substantial  monopoly.  For  that  reason  we 
offered  the  following  amendment  to  Section  B  of 
Article    1: 

"Insert  after  the  word  'person'  and  before  the 
word  'employed'  the  following,  'in  addition  to  the 
crew,'   so  as  to  make  it  read: 

(b)  The  term  'worker'  means  any  person  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crew  employed  in  the  processes." 
This  would,  of  course,  safeguard  the  crew.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  we  went  to  Geneva  and  on  ar- 
rival there  called  on  the  Director  General  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  and 
handed  him  a  memorandum,  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Appendix  A. 

This  Memorandum  contains  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment to  Article  1,  Clause  B,  and  would  tend  to  safe- 
guard the  position  of  seamen  on  board  ships.  We 
also  saw  the  Deputy  Director.  Mr.  Butler,  and  urged 
upon  both  gentlemen  mentioned,  in  the  interest  of 
shipping,  to  see  that  the  seamen  were  not  driven  out 
of  the  ships  just  to  make  room  for  the  dock  workers. 
We  then  had  1<!()  copies  of  the  Memorandum  made 
and  posted  one  to  each  of  the  Government  repre- 
sentatives and  their  advisers;  we  also  banded  to  each 
of  the  employers'  representatives  and  their  advisers 
a   copy;   also  to   some   of   the   workers'   group. 

Our  activities  soon  became  known  to  the  whole 
Convention  and  eventually  we  were  asked  to  see 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  dealing  with  loading 
and  unloading,  Count  de  Altea,  Government  delegate 
from  Spain.  The  interpreter  tried  his  best  to  mislead 
the  Chairman  and  us,  but  eventually  a  Spaniard,  who 
was  accompanying  the  Chairman,  and  understood 
some  English,  explained  our  proposal  to  the  Chair- 
man and  his  reply  to  US.  The  Chairman  seemed  to 
understand  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  seamen  and  stated  that  he  would 
have  our  Memorandum  translated  and  distributed 
among  the  various  members. 

We  attended  at  the  meeting  place  each  day  and  in- 
terviewed the  delegates  whenever  possible.  When  the 
Conference  had  been  in  progress  two  weeks,  we  and 
some  of  the  Government  and  employers'  delegates 
thought  it  would  soon  finish,  and  that  our  amend- 
ment to  safeguard  the  crew  would  be  adopted;  but 
instead  of  the  Conference  finishing  the  workers' 
groups  increased  their  activities.  Ben  Tillet  arrived 
from  England  and  Mr.  Nelson  from  Denmark.  In 
fact  from  each  country  new  advocates  arrived.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our  ac- 
tivities   to    the    greatest    extent.      We    button-holed 
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everyone  possible  and  made  them  listen  to  our  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  seamen. 

The  Workers'  group  led  by  Messrs.  Fimmen,  Bevin 
and  Ben  Tillet,  however,  kept  away  from  us.  It 
was  almost  a  pantomime  to  watch  them  sneak  through 
the  streets  and  the  meeting  hall  without  coming  in 
contact  with  us.  In  fact,  if  we  had  had  smallpox  we 
could  not  have  been  more  isolated  so  far  as  the 
Workers'  group  was  concerned.  This  group,  of  course, 
consisted  mostly  of  dockers  and  a  few  political  organ 
grinders.  No  seamen,  or  at  least  none  who  had  any 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  seamen,  were  present.  Mr. 
Charles  Lindley,  M.  P.  for  Sweden  was  at  one  time  a 
seaman  and  a  member  of  the  International  Union, 
but  for  nearly  30  years  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Dockers'  Union  of  Sweden  and  executive  member  of 
the  International  Transport  Workers'  Federation. 
When  we  asked  him  how  he  could  support  the  de- 
mand that  made  it  possible  for  seamen  to  carry  out 
their  usual  duties  and  which  would  give  the  dockers 
a  monopoly  of  all  work  on  board,  his  answer  was 
that  as  all  seamen  would  be  strangers  in  a  port  their 
minds  would  be  so  distracted  by  thinking  of  what 
was  to  be  found  outside  the  dock  gates  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  allow  them  to  attend  to  the  winches 
or  the  signalling. 

Ben  Tillet,  of  course,  as  usual,  claimed  to  be  a 
seaman.  His  activities  for  the  dockers  are  known  to 
everyone.  While  it  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to 
point  out  any  incident  where  Ben  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  done  anything  to  help  the  seamen. 
A  third  man  claimed  to  have  been  a  seaman,  viz.,  one 
Mr.  Rudolph  of  Germany,  but  he  had  to  admit  that 
for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  representing  the 
inland  seamen  on  the  Rhine  and  that  he  was  shortly 
to  become  president  of  the  Dockers'  and  Seamen's 
Section  of  the  Transport  Workers  on  the  Rhine. 

As  we  were  not  permitted  to  sit  at  any  meeting  of 
the  committee  we  could  only  carry  on  'lobbying,' 
which  we  kept  right  up  until  the  finish  of  the  Con- 
ference. At  the  final  vote  the  Labor  Office  proposals 
were  adopted  by  82  votes  to  24.  The  change  of  gov- 
ernments in  England  and  Denmark  had,  of  course, 
altered  the  position  of  the  government  representa- 
tives of  these  countries  and  the  representatives  of 
Latin  countries,  especially  those  with  no  seaboard, 
voted  with  the  workers  in  favor  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  proposal.  Efforts  have  been  made  in 
the  group  meetings  to  have  the  I.  L.  O.  proposals  so 
amended  that  the  qualifications  for  handling  winches 
and  signalling  should  include  that  any  person  so  em- 
ployed should  be  able  to  speak  and  understand  the 
language  of  the  dockers  wherever  the  ship  might  be. 
The  Labor  Office  proposal  with  reference  to  this 
matter  is  in  Section  10,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'Special  measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  insure 
that  only  sufficiently  competent  and  reliable  per- 
sons are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  or 
directing  the  movements  of  hoisting  machinery 
used  in  the  processes.' 

It  was  stated  that  this_  demand  for  knowledge  and 
understanding   of    the    language    of   the    dockers   was 
especially   demanded  by   Bevin   and  the   group   meet- 
ing, but  it  was  only  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
'Only  sufficiently  competent  and  reliable  persons 
shall  be  employed  to  operate  lifting  or  transporting 
machinery,  whether  driven  by  mechanical  power  or 
otherwise,   or   to   give   signals   to   a   driver   of   such 
machinery    or    to    attend    to    cargo    falls    on    winch 
ends  or  winch  bodies.' 


It  will  be  noted  that  no  material  distinction  exists 
between  Section  10  as  amended  and  Section  10  as 
submitted  by  the  International  Labor  Office.  At  the 
plenary  Conference  a  demand  was  again  made  and 
insisted  upon  that  there  could  be  no  efficiency  with- 
out a  full  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  port,  and 
this  was  especially  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Bevin.  Sec- 
tion 10  as  reported  from  the  Commission  was,  how- 
ever, adopted. 

Before  leaving  Geneva  we  called  on  Mr.  Thomas 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  it  would  be  to 
shipping  and  seamen  if  interpretation  including  the 
knowledge  was  given  to  the  proposals  now  adopted. 
He  promised  to  go  into  the  matter  carefully  and  to 
advise  the  different  governments  accordingly.  We 
then  asked  him  about  the  proposed  Conference  in 
October  next  and  were  informed  that  it  was  only  a 
meeting  which  was  to  decide  if  the  question  of  the 
work  hours  at  sea  should  be  placed  on  the  Agenda 
for  discussion  or  to  be  acted  upon  in  1930. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     ANDREW  FURUSETH, 

CHRIS  DAMM." 

To  the  foregoing  I  desire  to  add  only  that  the 
study  of  this  proposed  Convention  will  convince  any 
person  that  the  United  States,  if  adopting  this  pro- 
posed treaty  together  with  the  recommendations  at- 
tached thereto,  will  surrender  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  efficient  body  of  seamen,  which,  of  course, 
means  the  development  of  sea  power. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     ANDREW  FURUSETH. 

The  United  States  could  not  ratify  this  treaty 
without  surrendering  the  power  to  develop  an  effi- 
cient personnel  which  the  United  States  now  has  and 
sometimes  exercises  in  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  personnel.  Nations  that  have  a 
well  developed  maritime  commerce  and  personnel 
would  do  well  to  seriously  consider  to  what  extent 
this  treaty  will  leave  their  commerce  at  the  mercy  of 
competitors  who  might  well,  under  the  treaty,  use 
the  harbor  workers  or  longshoremen  to  discriminate 
against  their  ships. 

While  the  following  proposed  treaty  is  not  properly 
a  part  of  this  report,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  because  it  has  to  do  with  shipping.  The 
proposed  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

"Draft  Convention  concerning  the  marking  of 
the  weight  on  heavy  packages  transported  by  ves- 
sels, submitted  by  the  Drafting  Committee." 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

Having  been  convened  at  Geneva  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  hav- 
ing met  in  its  Twelfth  Session  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  1929,  etc.,  etc. 

ARTICLE  1 

Any  package  or  object  of  one  thousand  kilograms 
(one  metric  ton)  or  more  gross  weight  consigned 
within  the  territory  of  any  member  which  ratifies  this 
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Convention  for  transport  by  sea  or  inland  waterway 
shall  have  had  its  gross  weight  plainly  and  durably 
marked  upon  it  on  the  outside  before  it  is  loaded  on 
a  ship  or  vessel. 

In  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  weight,  national  laws  or  regulations 
may  allow  an  approximate  weight  to  be  marked. 

The  obligation  to  see  that  this  requirement  is  ob- 
served shall  rest  solely  upon  the  government  of  the 
country    from   which   the   package   or   object   is   con- 


signed, and  not  on  the  government  of  a  country 
through  which  it  passes  on  the  way  to  its  destination. 
It  is  left  to  national  laws  or  regulations  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  obligation  for  having  the  weight 
marked  as  aforesaid  shall  fall  on  the  consignor  or  on 
some  other  person  or  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  FURUSETH, 
Representing  the  Seamen  of  America. 


APPENDIX  E 

Report  of  Andrew  Furuseth 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1929. 

To  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Comrades: 

According  to  your  instructions  in  sending  me  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  it  was  one  of  my  duties  to 
examine  into  the  question  of  "Forced  Labor." 

On  my  arrival  at  Geneva  I  found  that  the  question 
oi  "Forced  Labor"  was  the  third  item  on  the  agenda. 
I  found  that  it  had  been  investigated  and  dealt  with 
by  the  Labor  Office  and  that  its  investigation,  sug- 
gestions and  action  were  embodied  in  a  publication 
entitled  "First  Discussion  International  Labor  Con- 
ference Twelfth  Session,  Geneva,  1929,  Forced  Labor, 
Report  and  Draft  Questionnaire,  Item  III  on  the 
Agenda." 

On  reading  over  the  Report  and  Draft  Question- 
naire on  "Forced  Labor"  it  became  plain  to  me  that 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  any  definite  purpose  of 
abolishing  this  form  of  slave  labor.  That  it  is  slave 
labor  cannot  be  questioned.  Its  very  defenders  say 
it  is  not  to  be  used  unless  you  cannot  obtain  volun- 
tary labor.  It  is  not  only  slave  labor  of  the  kind  that 
once  was  common,  it  is  worse,  because  all  the  interest 
of  the  employer  in  the  welfare  of  the  forced  worker  is 
abolished.  The  slave,  as  he  was  known  in  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  was  property  in  which  the  owner  had 
a  financial  interest.  Such  slaves  had  to  be  raised  or 
bought.  If  raised,  it  meant  considerable  expense, 
with  the  possibility  of  sickness  or  death  intervening 
and  sweeping  the  investment  away.  If  the  slave  was 
bought  it  was  sometimes  at  a  considerable  price,  and 
there  was  no  security  against  sickness  or  death,  ex- 
cept such  insurance  as  might  be  arranged. 

A  forced  laborer  is  taken  deliberately  by  conscrip- 
tion out  of  the  population.  He  is  taken  because  he 
can  work,  and  if  he  refuses  to  work  when  taken  he  is 
punished  by  additional  labor  or  in  other,  even  more 
brutal  ways.  If  he  sickens  and  dies  a  substitute  is 
requisitioned.  The  loss  is  so  many  persons  in  the 
population.  There  is  no  specific  loss  to  the  individual 
employer.  These  considerations  caused  me  to  write 
the  following  petition: 


"The  Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  Director, 
International  Labor  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  seamen  of  the  United  States,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  begs  to  submit  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  carried  on  under  that  part  of  Section 
22  of  the  Covenant  which  speaks  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  early  stages  of  development  as  being 
'a  sacred  trust  of  civilization,'  and  of  that  part  of 
Section  23  which  reads  as  follows: 

'(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair 
and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women 
and  children,  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  extend  .  .  .;  (and  will) 
'undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control.' 

Petition 

Wc  humbly  petition  that  all  'forced  labor,'  whether 
under  indenture,  contract  or  otherwise,  when  not  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  crime,  be  prohibited. 

The  United  States  of  America,  having  experimented 
with  'Forced  Labor'  as  well  as  slavery,  has  found 
them  to  be  but  separate  names  for  the  same  statu-. 
Having  found  this  as  a  fact,  the  Slavery  Convention 
they  adhered  to  with  a  proviso,  which  specifically 
treats  slavery  and  'forced  labor'  as  being  the  same. 
The  proviso  reads  as  follows: 

'That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
hering to  its  policy  of  opposition  to  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  of 
which  the  person  concerned  has  been  duly  con- 
victed, adheres  to  the  Convention  except  as  to  the 
first  subdivision  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
V,  which  reads  as  follow-: 

'Subject  to  the  transitional  provisions  laid  down 
in  paragraph   (2)  below  compulsory  or  forced  la- 
bor may  only  be  exacted  for  public  purposes.' 
With    this   proviso   the    best   minds   everywhere   are 
in    accord.      Forced    labor    is    anti-Christian    and    has 
destroyed  nations  under  whose  authority  it  was  prac- 
ticed. 

It  has  destroyed  the  self-respect  and  skill  of  men  in 
callings  where  it  was  or  is  permitted. 

It  destroys  races  on  which  it  is  imposed.  (See 
Memorandum.) 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  petition  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Managing  Committee  with  our  prayer 
that  it  be  by  such  committee  referred  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Forced  Labor. 
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Memorandum 

Labor  for  local  public  purposes  as  defined  on  page 
260  of  the  report  is,  when  joined  in  by  all  able-bodied 
men  and  when  held  strictly  within  the  limits  there 
laid  down  defining  emergencies,  a  form  of  mutual  aid, 
and  it  seems  that  it  should  be  so  treated.  It  is  based 
upon  mutual  danger  and  mutual  need.  Such  labor  is 
fully  understood  and  carries  no  taint  of  bondage. 
(See  report,  page  245.) 

Forced  labor  for  public  purposes  as  such  is  slavery. 
Though  it  is  defended  as  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony,  whenever  voluntary  labor  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  nothing  but  specious  pleading.  The 
defense  itself  admits  it  and  sometimes  deplores  it. 

When  tolerated  by  the  population  to  the  extent 
that  a  majority  consents  to  live  under  it,  it  produces 
the  slave  mind  and  thus  destroys  the  creative  capacity 
and  finally  destroys  'the  will  to  live.' 

When,  as  a  result,  population  is  diminished,  the 
masters  try  to  disguise  it  by  legal  enactments  en- 
forced by  labor  penalties.  Indentures  or  contract  la- 
bor, under  which  in  one  way  or  another  the  laborer  is 
induced  to  sign  some  contract  to  work  for  a  period 
of  time,  is  nothing  but  a  disguise.  When  the  real  fact 
is  understood  and  the  worker  is  refusing  to  enter  into 
the  contract  to  work  or  to  remain  and  perform  it, 
recourse  is  had  to  taking  away  any  land  which  the 
laborer  may  be  cultivating  or  on  which  he  raises  cat- 
tle for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family.  When 
this  fails  of  its  purpose,  the  head  tax  and  hut  tax  are 
levied,  to  be  paid  in  labor  or  in  money. 

The  tax  receipt  or  other  passports  are  provided  for 
in  order  to  prevent  escape.  This  is  followed  by  va- 
grancy laws  applicable  where  no  pass  or  tax  receipt 
can  be  shown,  and  the  penalty  is  'correctional  labor.' 

In  order  to  give  further  legal  respectability  and 
some  permanency  to  the  service  a  form  of  master  and 
servant  laws  are  enacted  and  so  drawn  that  the  con- 
tract may  be  oral  or  even  implied. 

In  drawing  up  such  laws,  some  features  are  taken 
from  the  Master  and  Servant  Laws  of  European  coun- 
tries and  some  from  the  maritime  law. 

Parts  of  the  maritime  law,  defining  the  status  of 
seamen  and  which  is  still  permitted  to  exist  in  nearly 
all  countries,  were  applied  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  are  very  few  Kanakas  left. 

Something  similar  is  used  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
with  grave  results.  Similar  subterfuges  are  used  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  is  decimating  the  popu- 
lation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  'Forced  Labor,' 
disguised  under  a  religious  mask,  caused  the  Carians 
of  the  West  Indies  to  be  exterminated,  and  because 
of  the  dying  of  the  natives  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Central  and  South  America,  the  African  slave  trade 
was  begun. 

We  cannot  see  any  improvement  in  enslaving  the 
native  in  his  habitat  in  lieu  of  bringing  him  to  some 
other  country.  The  result  may  be  worse,  and  it 
surely  is  not  in  accord  with  the  promise  to  'secure 
just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories 
under  their  control.' 

On  behalf  of  the  seamen, 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  FURUSETH, 

President,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Geneva,  Swizterland, 
June  1,  1929." 

This  petition  was  translated  into  French  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Forced  Labor.    The  Com- 


mittee on  Forced  Labor  began  its  sitting  on  June  1, 
and  held  eleven  sessions  between  that  date  and  June 
15.  Its  officers,  elected  at  its  first  and  second  sit- 
tings, were:  Chairman,  Mr.  Jules  Gautier  (French 
Government  delegate) ;  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Lambert- 
Ribot  (French  Employers'  delegate),  who  requested 
that  he  might  be  replaced  during  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Le  Neveu  and  Mr.  Besteiro  (Spanis-h  Workers' 
delegate);  Reporter,  Mr.  Schrieke  (Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment delegate). 

Mr.  Gautier,  the  Chairman,  called  me  before  him 
and  told  me  to  explain  what  particular  interest  the 
seamen  of  the  United  States  had  in  the  question.  I 
told  him  that  we  had  struggled  for  twenty-one  years 
to  abolish  forced  labor  based  upon  contract,  which 
we  were  compelled  to  sign  if  we  were  to  be  seamen 
at  all,  and  that  after  this  long  struggle  the  law  that 
forced  us  to  continue  to  labor  to  fulfill  a  contract  to 
labor  against  our  will  would  have  no  application  on 
a  vessel  lying  in  a  safe  harbor,  and  what  we  seamen 
desire  is  to  extend  that  system  of  freedom  to  all  sea- 
men, and  for  that  matter  to  all  human  beings,  and 
the  present  fear  that  we  have  is  that  forced  labor 
may  be  so  sanctioned  or  indorsed  as  to  endanger  the 
freedom  that  the  seaman  has  obtained,  not  only  in 
American  vessels,  but  in  all  vessels  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  sit  in  the  committee  as  an 
observer  or  as  an  expert,  and  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  do  was  to  use  every  opportunity  to  speak  to 
and  try  to  convince  members  of  the  committee  that 
there  is  no  real  difference,  except  in  the  words  used, 
between  forced  labor  and  slavery.  Of  course,  I  would 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  might 
have  been  able  to  have  done  something  more  if  I 
could  have  obtained  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
petition  and  give  the  reasons  for  its  contents.  That, 
however,  I  could  not  do. 

During  the  eleven  sessions  that  the  committee  held, 
between  June  1  and  June  15,  it  adopted  and  reported 
the  following  Draft  Questionnaire: 

"Draft  Questionnaire 

A.    Questions  Tending  to  the  Adoption 
of  a  Convention 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor 
Conference  should  adopt  a  Draft  Convention,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  suppress  the  use  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  in  all  its  forms? 

If  so,  do  you  consider  that  a  period  of  transition  is 
necessary  before  such  suppression  can  be  fully  car- 
ried out? 

If  you  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  adopt  a  Draft 
Convention,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  suppress 
the  use  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  in  all  its  forms, 
or,  you  consider  that  suppression  is  possible,  but  that 
a  period  of  transition  is  necessary: 

Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference should  adopt  a  Draft  Convention,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  limit  and  regulate  the  use  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a  Convention  should 
be   drafted   in   such   a   way   that   its   ratification   by   a 
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state  should  imply,  for  the  colonies  and  protectorates 
of  that  state,  the  application  of  the  Convention  with- 
out the  reserves  or  modifications  provided  for  in 
Article  421  of  the  Treat}-  of  Peace? 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  definition  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  the  purpose  of  such 
a  Convention: 

All  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any 
person  under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for  its  non- 
performance and  for  which  the  worker  does  not  offer 
himself  voluntarily? 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  cases  of  emergency  (force 
majeure)  should  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
vention? 

If  so,  do  you  approve  of  the  following  definition 
of  "cases  of  emergency": 

A  case  of  emergency,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Con- 
vention, is  the  event  of  war  and  any  occurrence  which 
endangers  the  existence  or  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  population,  such  as 
fire,  ilood,  famine,  earthquake,  violent  epidemic  or 
epizootic  diseases,  invasion  by  animal,  insect  or  vege- 
table pests,  and  so  on? 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  village  services  of  a  kind 
which  have  been  traditional  and  customary  among 
the  local  inhabitants,  and  which  are  performed  within 
the  close  proximity  of  the  village  by  the  people  who 
live  in  it,  may  be  considered  to  be  normal  obligations 
incumbent  upon  the  members  of  the  community  and 
not  constituting  forced  or  compulsory  labor  within 
the  sense  of  the  definition  given  in  Question  3  above? 

6.  (a)  Do  you  consider  that  the  authority  respon- 
sible for  any  recourse  tc  forced  or  compulsory  labor 
should  be  an  authority  of  the  metropolitan  country, 
or,  when  that  is  not  possible,  the  highest  central  au- 
thority in  the  territory  concerned? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  that,  where  higher  authorities 
delegate  to  subordinate  authorities  the  right  of  author- 
izing forced  labor  for  local  public  purposes,  this  prac- 
tice should  cease? 

(c)  Do  you  consider  that  the  competent  authority 
should  define  precisely,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  the  conditions  under  which  forced 
or  compulsory  labor  should  be  carried  out  under  the 
control  of  minor  and  local  authorities,  and  that  these 
conditions  should,  in  regard  to  the  category  of  per- 
sons liable,  the  maximum  duration  for  any  individual, 
working  hours,  payment,  indemnities  and  inspection, 
be  not  more  onerous  than  those  indicated  in  this 
Questionnaire  for  putting  into  execution  forced  labor 
imposed  by  the  competent  authority  itself? 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  competent  authority. 
before  permitting  any  recourse  to  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor,  except  the  compulsory  labor  mentioned  in 
Question  12,  should  be  satisfied? 

(a)  that  the  work  to  be  done  or  the  service  to  be 
rendered  is  of  important  direct  interest  for  the  com- 
munity called  upon  to  do  the  work  or  render  the 
service; 

(b)  that  the  work  or  the  service  is  of  present  or 
imminent  necessity; 

(c)  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  vol- 
untary labor  for  carrying  out  the  work  or  the  service 
by  the  offer  of  the  rates  of  wages  ruling  in  the  area 
concerned  for  similar  work  or  service;  and 

(d)  that  the  work  or  service  under  consideration 
will  not  lay  upon  the  present  population  concerned 
too  heavy  a  burden,  having  regard  to  the  labor  avail- 
able and  its  capacity  to  undertake  the  work? 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  in  no  case  whatever  should 
the  competent  authority  impose  or  permit  the  impo- 
sition  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  the  benefit 


of  private  individuals,  companies,  or  other  entities 
than  the  community? 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  where  such  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor  exist-,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible? 

Are  you  further  of  opinion  that  a  time  limit  for 
such  abolition  should  be  fixed,  and  if  so,  what  time 
limit  would  you  pro;> 

9.  Do  you  consider  that,  where  tribal  chiefs  are  left 
in  possession  of  traditional  right-  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory labor,  administrators  Bhould  insure  that  such 
labor  should  be  directed  to  public  purposes  and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  out  should  be 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  work  of  a  similar 
nature  done  under  the  compulsion  of  the  administra- 
tive authorities,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  having 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  traditional 
authority  of  the  chief  over  his  people? 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  while  it  is  the  duty  of  offi- 
cials of  tile  administration  to  encourage  the  popula- 
tions under  their  charge  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
labor,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  put  constraint 
upon  them  to  work  for  private  employers? 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  no  concessions  granted  to 
individuals  or  companies  should  permit  any  form  of 
compulsion  for  the  obtaining  of  the  products  which 
such  individuals  or  companies  utilize  or  in  which 
they  trade,  and  that  where  such  concessions  already 
exist,  (a)  they  should  not  be  renewed  except  in  such 
a  way  as  to  terminate  any  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
and  (b)  every  effort  should  he  made  to  change,  in  the 
same  way  and  as  early  as  possible,  existing  conces- 
sions which  are  not  yet  due  for  renewal  ? 

12.  Do  you  consider  that,  where  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  is  demanded  as  an  equivalent  to  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  tax,  this  practice  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  until  it  is  abolished  the 
competent  authority  should   be   satisfied: 

(a)  that  the  work  to  be  done  or  the  service  to  be 
rendered  is  of  important  direct  interest  for  the  com- 
munity called  upon  to  do  the  work  or  render  the 
service? 

(b)  that  the  work  or  service  is  of  present  or  immi- 
nent necessity? 

(c)  that  the  work  or  service  under  consideration 
will  not  lay  upon  the  present  population  concerned 
too  heavy  a  burden,  having  regard  to  the  labor  avail- 
able and  its  capacity  to  undertake  the  work? 

(d)  that  the  workers,  while  performing  their  work, 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  of 'their  hoi 

(e)  that  the  execution  of  the  work  or  the  rendering 
of  the  service  shall  be  directed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  religion,  so- 
cial life  and  agriculture? 

13.  (a)  Do  you  consider  that  in  any  ana  where 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  still  exists,  complete  and 
precise  regulations  should  be  adopted,  in  so  far  as 
this  has  not  been  already  done,  in  regard  to  the  or- 
ganization of  this  labor,  and  that  such  regulations 
should  provide  for  the  compiling  and  recording  of 
statistics  concerning  it,  in  particular  as  regards  the 
organization  of  work  and  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
method  of  payment  of  wages? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  that  in  any  territory  where 
forced  labor  exists  the  legal  provisions  or  administra- 
tive orders  governing  its  application  should  be  printed 
and  freely  exhibited  by  the  competent  authority  in 
such  one  or  more  native  languages  as  will  convey  its 
import  to  the  workers  concerned  and  the  population 
from  which  the  workers  are  to  be  drawn;  and  that 
copies  of  such  printed  matter  should  be  made  avail- 
able, at  cost  price,  to  the  workers  or  others? 
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14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  duties  of  any  existing 
labor  inspectorate  which  has  been  established  for  the 
inspection  of  voluntary  labor  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  inspection  of  forced  labor,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  inspectorate,  other  adequate 
measures  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  to  assure  that 
the  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  forced 
labor  are  strictly  applied? 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  illegal  exaction  of 
forced  labor  should  be  punishable  as  a  penal  offense, 
and  the  penalties  should  be  really  adequate? 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  only  adult  males  of  not 
less  than  18  years  of  age  should  be  called  upon  for 
forced  or  compulsory  labor,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations  and  conditions: 

(a)  Prior  determination  by  a  government  medical 
officer  that  the  persons  concerned  are  not  suffering 
from  any  contagious  disease  and  that  they  are  phys- 
ically fit  for  the  work  required  and  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out: 

(b)  Exemption  for  persons  already  bound  by  a  con- 
tract of  employment; 

(c)  Exemptions  for  school  teachers  and  pupils; 

(d)  The  maintenance  in  each  community  of  the 
number  of  adult  able-bodied  men  indispensable  to 
family  and  social  life; 

(e)  Respect  for  conjugal  and  family  ties? 

17.  Do  you.  consider  that  from  any  given  commu- 
nity no  more  than  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  resident 
able-bodied  males  should  be  taken  at  any  one  time 
for  forced  or  compulsory  labor  which  entails  their 
sleeping  away  from  their  homes? 

Do  you  consider  that  this  proportion  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  and  the  work 
which  must  be  done  by  the  persons  concerned  on 
their  own  behalf  in  their  locality,  and,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  economic  necessities  of  the  nor- 
mal life  of  the  community  in  question  should  be 
respected? 

Do  you  consider,  finally,  that  this  proportion  should 
be  prescribed,  and  what  proportion  do  you  suggest? 

(18).  Do  you  consider  that  the  normal  maximum 
period  for  which  any  individual  may  be  taken  for 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  of  all  kinds  should  not 
exceed  60  days  in  any  one  period  of  12  months, 
including  the  time  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
work, 

or  in  exceptional  cases,  where  workers  have  to  be 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  six  months  in 
any  one  period  of  24  months,  it  being  understood 
that  in  this  period  will  be  included  the  time  employed 
in  the  work  contemplated  in  Question  12,  and  that 
any  two  such  periods  occurring  in  consecutive  terms 
of  24  months  should  be  separated  by  an  interval  of 
at  least  three  months? 

In  cases  where  workers  have  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance,  do  you  consider  that  the  indi- 
vidual worker  who  has  served  in  any  one  year  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  normal  maximum  (of  60  days) 
fixed  above,  or  than  any  lower  maximum  which  may 
be  fixed,  should  be  exempt  from  further  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  the 
number  of  times  the  normal  maximum  which  he  has 
so  served? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  normal  maximum  period 
for  which  any  individual  may  be  taken  for  the  work 
or  service  contemplated  in  Question  12  should  not 
exceed  30  days  in  any  one  period  of  12  months? 

19.  Do  you  consider  that  forced  workers  should 
not,  except  in  cases  of  special  necessity,  be  trans- 
ferred to  districts  where  the  food  and  climate  differ 
so  considerably  from  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  as  to  endanger  their  health? 


When  such  transfer  cannot  be  avoided,  do  you 
consider  that  on  competent  medical  advice,  measures 
of  gradual  habituation  to  the  new  conditions  of  diet 
and  of  climate  should  be  adopted? 

Do  you  consider  that  in  no  case  should  the  transfer 
of  workers  be  permitted  unless  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  accommodation  and  health  of  the  work- 
ers can  be  strictly  applied? 

Do  you  consider  that  in  cases  where  forced  workers 
are  required  to  perform  regular  work  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
assure  their  habituation  to  it,  especially  as  regards 
progressive  training,  the  hours  of  work  and  the  pro- 
vision of  rest  intervals,  and  the  increase  or  ameliora- 
tion of  diet  which  may  be  necessary? 

20.  Do  you  consider  that  the  normal  working  hours 
of  forced  workers  should  not  exceed  any  legal  maxi- 
mum applicable  to  voluntary  work,  and  that  the 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  that  maximum  should  be 
remunerated  at  rates  higher  than  the  rates  for  the 
normal  working  hours? 

Do  you  consider  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest  should 
be  provided  for  and  that  this  day  should  coincide  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  day  fixed  by  tradition  or  cus- 
tom in  the  territories  or  regions  concerned? 

21.  In  the  case  of  forced  transport  workers,  do  you 
consider  that  the  normal  daily  journey  should  corre- 
spond to  an  average  eight-hour  working  day,  it  being 
understood  that  account  shall  be  taken  not  only  of 
the  distance  covered,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
route,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  weight  to  be  car- 
ried and  all  other  relevant  factors,  and  that  where 
hours  of  journey  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  are  ex- 
acted they  should  be  remunerated  at  rates  higher 
than  the  normal  rates? 

22.  Do  you  consider: 

(a)  that  forced  or  compulsory  workers,  including 
transport  workers,  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  in  cash 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  ruling  for  similar  kinds  of 
work  either  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  employed 
or  in  the  district  from  which  they  are  recruited, 
whichever  may  be  higher? 

(b)  that  the  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  workers 
individually  and  not  to  their  tribal  chiefs  or  other 
authorities? 

(c)  that  the  days  necessary  for  traveling  to  and 
from  the  workplaces  should  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payment  as  workiner  days? 

(d)  that  deductions  from  wages  should  not  be  made 
either  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  for  special  food, 
clothing  or  accommodations  supplied  to  the  worker 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  worker  in  condi- 
tion to  carry  on  his  work,  nor  for  the  supply  of  tools? 

23.  Do  you  consider: 

(a)  that  any  laws  relating  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation for  accidents  or  sickness  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  employment  shall  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  forced  as  to  voluntary  labor? 

(b)  that  the  laws  providing  compensation  for  the 
dependents  of  dead  or  incapacitated  workers  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  labors,  whether  forced  or 
voluntary? 

(c)  that  the  competent  authority  or  any  authority 
employing  forced  workers  should  be  obliged  to  in- 
sure their  subsistence  when  an  accident  or  illness  ren- 
ders such  workers  totally  or  partially  incapable  of 
providing  for  themselves? 

(d)  that  when  the  forced  worker  is  not  living  at 
his  own  home  no  distinction  should  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  accident  or  illness  was  caused  by 
his  work? 

(e)  that  in  the  case  of  permanent  incapacity,  total 
or   partial,   the   right   to   an   indemnity    calculated   ac- 
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cording    to    the    degree    of   incapacity    should    be    in- 
sured? 

(f)  that  the  competent  authorities  should  take 
measures  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  dependents  of 
an  incapacitated  or  deceased  forced  worker? 

(g)  that  any  existing  laws  or  administrative  orders 
concerning  compensation  or  indemnification  for  sick- 
ness, injury  to,  or  death  of  forced  workers  should  be 
printed,  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  compe- 
tent authority,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  the  laws  and  orders  concerning  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor? 

24.  (a)  Do  you  consider  that  when  forced  workers, 
other  than  forced  transport  workers,  are  compelled 
to  remain  for  considerable  periods  for  works  of  con- 
struction or  maintenance  at  workplaces,  measures 
should  be  taken  to  assure  their  health  and  to  guar- 
antee the  necessary  medical  care,  and  that  in  particu- 
lar (a)  they  should  be  medically  examined  before 
commencing  the  work  and  at  fixed  intervals  during 
the  period  of  service  (b)  an  adequate  medical  staff 
should  be  provided  with  the  dispensaries  and  hos- 
pital accommodation  necessary  to  meet  probable  even- 
tualities, and  (c)  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  work- 
places, the  supply  of  drinking  water,  food,  fuel,  and 
cooking  utensils,  and,  where  necessary,  of  housing 
and  clothing  should  be  assured? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  that,  when  the  work  is  pro- 
longed, definite  arrangements  should  be  made  to  in- 
sure the  subsistence  of  the  family  of  the  forced 
worker,  in  particular  by  facilitating  the  remittance, 
by  a  safe  method,  of  part  of  the  wages  to  the  family 
at  the  request  of  or  with  the  consent  of  the  worker? 

(c)  Do  you  consider  that  the  journeys  of  forced 
workers  to  and  from  the  workplaces  should  be  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  responsibility  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  should  facilitate  them  by  making  the 
fullest  use  of  all  available  means  of  transport? 

(d)  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  repatriation  of  forced  workers  at  the  expense  of 
the  competent  authority  in  case  of  illness  or  accident 
causing  incapacity  to  work  of  a  certain  duration? 

(e)  Do  you  consider  that  any  forced  worker  who 
may  wish  to  remain  as  a  free  worker  at  the  end  of  his 
period  of  forced  labor  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
without  losing  his  right  to  repatriation  free  of  ex- 
pense to  himself? 

(f)  Do  you  consider  that  the  competent  authority 
should  satisfy  itself  of  the  possibility  of  adequately 
taking  all  the  measures  indicated  in  this  question  be- 
fore permitting  any  recourse  to  forced  or  compulsory 
labor? 

25.  When  recourse  is  had  to  forced  or  compulsory 
labor  for  the  transport  of  persons  or  goods  (porters, 
boatmen,  etc.),  do  you  consider  that  the  competent 
authority  should  promulgate  regulations  determining, 
inter  aha,  (a)  that  only  adult  males,  medically  certi- 
fied where  medical  examination  is  possible,  to  be 
physically  fit,  shall  be  employed  on  this  work,  (b)  the 
maximum  load,  (c)  the  maximum  distance  from  their 
homes  to  which  these  workers  may  be  taken,  (d)  the 
maximum  number  of  days  per  month  or  other  period 
for  which  they  may  be  taken,  (e)  the  persons  entitled 
to  demand  this  form  of  forced  labor  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  entitled  to  demand  it? 

In  this  connection,  what  maximum  load  do  you 
suggest,  what  maximum  distance  from  their  homes 
to  which  these  workers  may  be  taken,  and  what  max- 
imum number  of  days  per  month  or  other  period  for 
which  they  may  be  taken? 

26.  Do  you  consider  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  compulsory  cultivation  solely  as  a  method  of  pre- 
caution against  famine  or  a  deficiency  of  food  supplies, 


and  always  under  the  condition  that  the  food  or  pro- 
duce shall,  in  lieu  of  wages,  remain  the  property  of 
the  individuals  of  the  community   producing  it? 

Do  you  further  consider  that  in  no  case  should 
compulsory  cultivation  be  imposed  to  promote  the 
production  of  crops  for  export  or  as  a  measure  of 
education? 

Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  possible  to  devise 
measures  of  precaution  against  the  contingencies 
indicated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Question  other- 
wise than  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  forced 
labor? 

27.  Do  you  consider  that  'collective  punishment 
laws'  under  which  an  entire  community  may  be  pun- 
ished for  misdemeanors  committed  by  some  of  its 
members  should  contain  no  provision  for  forced 
labor  by  the  community  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
punishment? 

Do  you  consider  that  forced  labor  should  not  be 
used  for  work  underground? 

B.  Questions  Tending  to  the  Adopting  of 
Recommendations 

I. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference should  adopt  a  Recommendation  calling 
attention  to  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  economic  development  of  as  yet  undeveloped  areas 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  such  pressure  upon  the 
populations  concerned  as  may  amount  to  compulsion 
to   labor? 

If  so,  do  you  agree  that  the  Recommendation 
should  set  out  that  the  amount  of  labor  available, 
the  capacities  for  labor  of  the  population,  and  the 
evil  effects  which  too  sudden  changes  in  the  habits 
of  life  and  labor  may  have  on  the  social  conditions 
of  the  populations,  are  factors  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  economic  de- 
velopments,  and,   in   particular,   when   deciding   upon: 

(a)  Increases  in  the  number  and  extent  of  indus- 
trial, mining  and  agricultural  undertakings  in  the 
areas; 

(b)  the   non-native   settlement  which  is  to  1> 
mitted,  if   any; 

(c)  the  granting  of  forest  or  other  concessions. 
with    or    without    a    monopolistic    character? 

II. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference should  adopt  a  Recommendation  deprecating 
resort  to  indirect  means  of  artificially  increasing  the 
economic  pressure  upon  populations  to  seek  wage- 
earning  employment,  particularly  by; 

(a)  imposing  taxation  on  populations  on  a  scale 
dictated  by  the  intention  of  compelling  them  to  work 
for    the    benefit    of    private    enterprises; 

(b)  rendering  difficult  the  gaining  of  a  living  in 
complete  independence  by  workers  by  injustified  re- 
strictions as  to  the  possession,  occupation,  or  use 
of  land; 

(c)  extending  abusively  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  vagrancy; 

(d)  adopting  pass  laws  which  would  result  in  giv- 
ing the  workers  in  the  service  of  others  a  position 
of  advantage  as  compared  with  that  of  other  workers? 

III. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference should  adopt  a  Recommendation  calling 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  so  regulating  demands 
for  forced  or  compulsory  labor  as  not  to  imperil  the 
food    supply    of   the    community   concerned; 
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IV. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor 
Conference  should  recommend,  in  regard  to  forced 
or  compulsory  labor  imposed  upon  men,  that  every 
care  be  taken  that  the  burden  of  that  labor  is  not 
passed  on  to  women  and  children? 

V. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor 
Conference  should  recommend  that  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  necessity  for 
recourse  to  forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  the  trans- 
port of  persons  or  goods  and  that,  in  particular,  such 
recourse  should  be  prohibited  when  animal  or  me- 
chanical transport  is  available? 

VI. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor 
Conference  should  adopt  a  Recommendation  depre- 
cating restrictions  based  on  the  voluntary  flow  of 
labor  to  other  employment,  or  to  certain  areas  or 
industries?" 

To  accompany  this  report  the  representatives  of 
labor  on  the  Committee,  introduced  the  following 
Minority    Report: 

"Minority  Report 

The  Workers  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor  have  felt  it  necessary  to  separate  from  the 
majority  on  this  Committee  by  reason  of  differences 
which  have  arisen  upon  certain  questions  which  they 
feel  are  fundamental.  They  have  reserved  the  right 
to  ask  the  Conference  to  revise  a  certain  number  of 
the  decisions  taken  by  the  majority,  and  it  is  with 
this  intention  that  they  submit  the  present  report 
to  the   conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  twelfth  Session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  is  called  upon  only 
to  decide  whether  the  question  of  Forced  Labor  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  Agenda  of  the  next  Session,  and 
if  so  to  adopt  a  Questionnaire.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  drafting  of  such  a  Questionnaire, 
though  it  does  not  bind  the  Governments,  may  never- 
theless influence  their  replies.  The  absence  or  the 
presence  of  a  certain  question  may  have  direct  or 
indirect  effects  upon  the  character  and  the  bearing  of 
the  international  regulations  which  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt. 

The  disagreement  of  the  Workers'  Group  with  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  is  due  in  the  first  place 
to  the  tendency  itself  of  the  draft  Questionnaire  which 
is  presented  to  you  by  the  Majority  Report,  and 
further  to  certain  points  which  we  feel  are  of  the 
highest  importance;  freedom  of  association,  the  eight- 
hour  day,  forced  labor  for  revenue  purposes,  and  the 
creation  of  a   system  of  control. 

I. 

The  Workers'  Members  of  the  Committee  must 
first  of  all  recall  the  fact  that  they  have  in  the 
strongest  manner  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
suppression  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  of  every 
kind. 

This  idea  is  found  in  Question  1  of  the  draft  Ques- 
tionnaire which  is  submitted  to  you.  It  is  supported 
by  a  number  of  considerations  which  we  wish  to 
recall. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  humanitarian  nature.  They 
correspond  to  the  general  obligations  laid  down  for 
States  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  Articles 
22  and  23  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  concern  the  well-being  and  development  'of  peo- 
ples not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves'  and  to  the 
'just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  in  territories 
under  their  control.' 


Forced  labor  has  resulted  and  will  continue  to 
result  everywhere  where  it  is  practiced,  in  such  abuses 
that  its  suppression  is  an  imperative  duty  for  civilized 
countries.  We  do  not  wish  in  this  report  to  go  over 
all  the  evidence  concerning  the  effects  of  this  sur- 
vival of  slavery.  The  Grey  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  gives  sufficient  convincing  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  clearly  the  moral  impossibility 
of  perpetuating  this  system. 

It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  invoke  the  necessity  of 
Forced  Labor  for  cultivation.  To  say  that  Forced 
Labor  is  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  native  peoples 
and  that  it  has  an  educational  value  is  a  statement 
that  does  not  stand  the   light  of  investigation. 

And  to  claim  that  it  is  an  economic  necessity  is 
an  error  from  many  points  of  view.  This  is  proved 
by  the  unhappy  experiences  of  too  many  colonial 
territories.  The  efficient  development  of  these  terri- 
tories is  compromised,  not  aided  by  the  use  of  Forced 
Labor. 

Without  dilating  further  on  these  considerations, 
we  wish  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  question 
before  the  Conference  is  not  entirely  untouched,  and 
that  the  reply  to  be  given  to  it  has  already  been 
determined  by  certain  principles  now  embodied  in 
international  law,  with  which  the  Conference  cannot 
put  itself  in  contradiction. 

These  principles  are  affirmed,  as  far  as  regards 
the  territories  placed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  under 
mandate,  by  the  following  two  texts: 

B  Mandates:  'The  Mandatory  ...  (3)  shall  pro- 
hibit all  forms  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor,  except 
for  essential  public  works  and  services  and  then  only 
in    return    for    adequate    remuneration.' 

C  Mandates:  'The  Mandatory  shall  see  .  .  .  that 
no  forced  labor  is  permitted  except  for  essential 
public  works  and  services,  and  then  only  for  ade- 
quate  remuneration.' 

No  doubt  these  two  obligations  are  only  strictly 
binding  on  the  various  Mandatory  Powers  and  for 
the  territories  under  their  administration.  We  would 
observe  that  it  is  unbelievable  that  these  Powers, 
which  possess  other  territories  in  full  sovereignty, 
will  refuse  to  apply  to  them  the  same  principles.  If 
such  measures  have  been  found  applicable  in  terri- 
tories under  mandate  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  they  are  equally  applicable  in  neighboring  terri- 
tories where  identical  conditions  exist? 

These  principles  of  international  law  have  been 
extended  by  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Temporary  Slavery 
Committee  was  charged  by  Council  with  studying 
the  question  of  Forced  Labor,  in  the  following  terms: 
'4)  Systems  of  compulsory  labor-,  public  or  private, 
paid  or  unpaid.  5)  Measures  taken  or  contemplated 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  servile  or  compulsory 
labor  or  independent  production.'  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  suppression  of  Forced  Labor  can  neither  be 
absolute  nor  immediate,  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
transition  from  servile  conditions  of  work  to  free 
paid  labor  calls  for  transitional  measures,  the  aim  to 
be  achieved  is   none  the   less   its  disappearance. 

The  value,  then,  of  the  Draft  Conventions  or 
Recommendations  which  the  Conference  may  adopt 
will  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  prepare  the 
way,  or  they  do  not  prepare  the  way,  for  the  sup- 
pression of   Forced  Labor. 

The  tendency  of  the  draft  Questionnaire  submitted 
to  the  twelfth  Session  of  the  Conference  does  not 
admit  of  a  fully  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question. 
Not  only — except  in  the  two  first  paragraphs  at  the 
beginning — no  true  indication  is  found  that  the  aim  to 
be  achieved  is  the  suppression  of  Forced  Labor,  but 
the     proposed    restriction     is    absolutely    insufficient. 
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Rather,  it  must  be  stated,  the  Questionnaire  tends 
towards  a  kind  of  codification  of  Forced  Labor.  The 
international  regulation  which  it  suggests  could  not 
be  satisfactory;  it  would  embody  besides  vague  and 
insufficient  solutions,  so  many  exceptions  that  the 
abuses  to  be  suppressed  could  be  perpetuated.  Truly 
efficient  guarantees,  have  on  the  other  hand,  been 
omitted  from  the  draft  Questionnaire.  If  the 
ference  adopts  it  in  its  present  form,  it  will  not 
respond  to  the  hopes  that  have  been  placed  in  it,  nor 
to  the  mission  which  has  been  confided  to  the  Con- 
ference by  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

II. 
The  Workers'  Group  will  bring  before  the  Con- 
ference the  amendment  which  it  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  where  it  was  rejected,  to  insert  in  the 
Questionnaire  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  this  decision  should 
not  be  reconsidered.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told, 
that  the  end  which  justifies  even  the  worst  methods 
of  colonization  is  to  raise  the  cultural  and  economic 
level  of  backward  or  primitive  peoples.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  people  are  refused  an  effective  ele- 
ment of  development  and   defense. 

We  realize  that  in  the  diversity  of  colonial  condi- 
tions the  application  of  the  right  of  association  does 
not  appear  everywhere  under  the  same  aspect.  We 
do  not  confuse  the  possibilities  of  developing  it  in 
colonial  countries  which,  open  to  the  modern  eco- 
nomic system,  have  already  achieved  a  certain  prog- 
ress, with  the  position  in  primitive  territories.  But 
it  seems  to  us  nevertheless  that  the  freedom  to 
organize  should  be  allowed  for  in  the  Convention, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  Questionnaire,  both 
because  it  is  recognized  to  be  urgently  necessary  in 
certain  cases,  and  because  in  others  it  would  consti- 
tute a  safeguard  for  the  future. 

The  formation  of  trade  unions  is  an  essential  guar- 
antee of  the  protection  which  the  International  Labor 
Organization  has  the  aim  of  developing  in  the  world. 
So  much  the  less  should  the  Conference  forget  that 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  association  is  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  the  Labor  Part  of  the  Peace 
Treaties. 

The  Conference  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  possible 
refusals  to  grant  this  right  to  native  workers.  We 
therefore  repeat  our  amendment  as  follows: 

Do  you  consider  that  a  definite  procedure  should 
be  established  to  allow  forced  workers,  as  well  as 
all  other  native  workers,  to  present  all  their  com- 
plaints relative  to  the  conditions  of  labor  to  the 
authorities   and  to  negotiate  concerning  them? 

III. 

The  Workers'  Group  cannot  consent  to  Question  9, 
which  allows  tribal  chiefs  the  right  of  using  forced 
labor.  Question  9  is  a  contradiction  of  Question  8 
which  the  Conference  should  not  support. 

The  Workers'  Group  asks  for  the  suppression  of 
Question  9. 

IV. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  completely  transforms  Question  18  of  the 
draft  Questionnaire  of  the  Office,  which  has  become 
Question  20  of  the  draft  of  the  committee. 

The  following  is  the  original  text  which  the 
Workers'  Group  asks  the  Conference  to  re-establish: 
Do  you  agree  that  the  normal  working  hours  of 
forced  workers  should  not  exceed  eight  per  day  and 
forty-eight  per  week  and  that  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  these  should  be  remunerated  at  rates 
higher  than  the  rates  for  the  normal  working  hours? 


The  draft  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
is  inacceptable.  It  would  suppress  an  elementary 
guarantee  for  forced  workers.  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  the  hours  of  labor  of  forced  workers 
should  be  based  on  the  maximum  legal  hours  of  free 
workers.  No  comparison  is  possible  between  the  two 
cases;  the  one  is  contractual,  the  other  is  not. 

In  exacting  forced  labor  from  natives,  the  com- 
petent authority  have  the  duty  of  protecting  their 
health  and  life  against  the  effects  of  this  work;  that 
is  the  sense  of  all  the  proposed  regulations.  Now, 
the  Conference  is  asked  to  renounce  one  of  the  sure-t 
of  these  safeguards,  to  leave  the  door  open  to  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  decisions,  to  forget  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  the  application  of  forced  labor 
it  is  a  question  of  natives  unaccustomed  to  work, 
very  often  physically  weak,  and  for  whom  an  exces- 
sive duration  of  the  working  day  may  have  con- 
sequences so  much  the  worse  in  that  the  climate  does 
not  allow  as  great  efforts  as  those  possible  in  coun- 
tries of  the  temperate  zone. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  committee  has  fallen 
into  a  strange  contradiction  with  itself.  Having  sup- 
pressed the  mention  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  Question 
20,  it  has  re-established  it  in  Question  21,  for  which 
it  has  escaped  without  change  the  text  as  drafted 
by  the  office  (Question  19  of  the  proposed  draft 
questionnaire).  The  Conference  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  correct  this  serious  error. 

V. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  have  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  insertion  of  a  question 
(No.  12)  relative  to  forced  labor  required  as  the 
equivalent  to  a  tax  or  to  replace  this  tax.  We  ask  the 
Conference  to  delete  this  text. 

To  admit  the  principle  of  forced  labor  for  revenue 
purposes  would  certainly  lead,  not  to  limiting  the 
cases  wdiere  forced  labor  could  be  used,  but  to  in- 
creasing them.  By  it  alone  all  the  proposed  regula- 
tions could  be  rendered  useless. 

We  note,  moreover,  that  the  committee  has  adopted 
the  text  of  Section  III  of  the  draft  questionnaire  of 
the  office,  of  which  the  following  are  the  two  first 
paragraphs: 

Do  you  consider  that  the  International  Labor 
Conference  should  adopt  a  Recommendation  de- 
precating resort  to  indirect  means  of  artificially  in- 
creasing the  economic  pressure  upon  population  to 
seek  wage-earning  employment,  particularly  by: 

(i)   imposing   taxation   on   populations  at   a   scale 
dictated    by    the    intention    of    compelling    them    to 
work  for  the  benefit   of  private  enterprise  -? 
The  idea  thus  laid  down  is  plainly  in  contradiction 
with  Question  12. 

VI. 
Our    last    remark    deals    with    the    refusal    of    the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  accept  the  insertion  of 
the  following  questions: 

Do  you  consider  that  it  w-ould  be  advantageous 
to  create  a  permanent  committee  on  native  labor  in 
connection  with  the  International  Labor  Office? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  reports  adopted  by 
virtue  of  Article  408  on  the  convention  concerning 
native  labor  should  be  sent  to  this  committee? 

Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  charged  with 
the  study  of  other  problems  created  by  native  labor? 
We  place  this  amendment  before  the  Conference 
asking  it  to  say  in  agreement  with  us  that  without 
the  creation  of  an  effective  control  system,  so  much 
the  more  indispensable  since  it  is  a  question  of  distant 
territories    concerning    which    information    is    scarce 
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and  dfficult  to  obtain,  the  regulations  proposed  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  work  of  justice  and 
humanity  which  the  International  Labor  Conference 
should   realize   as   its   aims. 

(Signed)    L  JOUHAUX, 

Reporter." 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  sundry  changes 
between  the  Draft  Questionnaire  and  the  Question- 
naire as  adopted  in  the  committee.  Thus,  Question 
No.  1  is  entirely  changed,  and  there  are  some  other 
changes  made  which  are  referred  to  in  the  general 
discussion  by  the  Conference  in  plenary  session.  In 
this  discussion  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
reports  were  criticized.  The  minority  report  came  in 
for  criticism  because  it  suggested  a  lack  of  real 
sincerity  for  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  and  that  the  result  might  well  be  a 
codification  of  forced  labor  instead  of  it  being 
abolished. 

Mr.  Jouhaux  who  had  submitted  the  minority 
report  on  the  part  of  the  labor  representatives,  ex- 
amined into  the  objections  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  minority,  and  then  showed  the  reasons  for  and 
the  necessity  of  its  submission  in  the  following 
statement: 

Mr.  Jouhaux  (Workers'  Delegate,  France): 

"As  briefly  as  possible,  and  also  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, I  want  to  explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  us 
workers  on  the  committee  to  submit  to  you  a  Minority 
Report.  Our  reasons  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  we  were  forced  to  do  so  because  of  the  general 
tendency  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  committee, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  were  forced  to  draw  up 
this  report  because  there  were  particular  proposals 
made  by  us  in  the  committee  and  turned  down  by 
that  committee. 

Referring  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  committee, 
however  satisfied  we  might  be  at  having  included  in 
the  Questionnaire  a  first  question  asking  whether  the 
suppression  of  forced  labor  was  possible,  we  felt  that 
the  general  terms  in  which  the  Questionnaire  has 
been  drafted  does  not  tend  to  suppress  forced  labor. 
We  on  our  side  consider  forced  labor  an  institution 
which  should  be  condemned  absolutely.  It  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  civilization  of  primitive  peoples.  The 
International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Labor  Con- 
ference have  a  duty  to  follow  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  this 
question.  These  decisions  are  of  two  kinds.  They 
deal  with  the  text  of  the  mandates,  and  under  B 
mandates  the  League  of  Nations  has  laid  down  that 
the  mandatory  shall  prohibit  all  forms  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  except  for  essential  public  works 
and  services,  and  then  only  in  return  for  adequate 
remuneration.  Under  C  mandates  the  League  of 
Nations  has  laid  down  that  the  mandatory  shall  see 
that  no  forced  labor  is  permitted  except  for  essential 
public  works  and  services,  and  then  only  for  adequate 
remuneration.  This  is  a  condemnation  of  forced  labor 
which  is  quite  clear. 

We  workers  consider  that  the  Questionnaire  pre- 
pared by  this  committee  should  have  been  drafted  in 
this  spirit.  The  attention  of  the  governments  should 
have  been  drawn  to  the  problem  in  the  light  of  this 
spirit.  We  admit  that  in  Question  1  the  Questionnaire 
does  deal  with  the  abolition  of  forced  labor.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  claims  are  satisfied  by  the  adoption 
of  this  question.  This  year  we  have  obtained  a  suc- 
cess,   but    it    is    not    a    substantial    success.     These 


questions  are  only  questions  asking  for  replies  from 
the  governments  with  a  view  to  the  drafting  by  next 
year's  conference  of  an  international  decision  on  the 
subject  of  forced  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  form  in 
which  these  questions  are  framed  indicates  an  idea 
that  what  next  year's  Conference  will  be  invited  to 
do  will  be  to  codify  forced  labor  and  not  to  abolish 
forced  labor.  It  is  possible  to  condemn  forced  labor 
in  principle.  It  can  be  said  that  forced  labor  is 
prohibited  for  private  employers,  but  anyone  with 
merely  a  superficial  knowledge  of  colonial  develop- 
ment and  of  the  concessionnaire  system  will  know 
that  that  frequently  means  the  power  to  compel  labor 
for  the  extraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  There- 
fore, if  forced  labor  is  to  be  done  away  with,  the 
concessions  to  private  firms  must  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  Questionnaire  does  not  in  any  way  satisfy  us  on 
this  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  Questionnaire  contains,  certain 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  forced  workers.  For 
this  reason  we  workers,  after  moving  our  amendments, 
have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Questionnaire, 
but,  as  it  is  at  present  drafted,  it  will  not  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  forced  labor,  and  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  action  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  Questionnaire 
as  it  is  at  present. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Conference  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  primitive  peoples  under  the  charge 
of  other  people.  We  declared  in  the  preliminary 
debate  on  this  question  in  the  Conference,  and  we 
declare  it  again,  that  no  system  of  forced  labor  can 
raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the  primitive  peoples, 
either  materially  or  morally.  The  system  of  expro- 
priation which  goes  alongside  with  the  system  of 
forced  labor  in  many  colonial  areas  will  still  less  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  standards  of  the  primitive 
people. 

The  employers'  group  made  a  statement  during  the 
preliminary  discussion  in  this  Conference,  parts  of 
which  statement  we  felt  we  could  not  applaud.  To 
justify  the  exploitation  of  the  colonies,  it  was  stated 
that  the  colonial  powers  had  certain  duties  to  perform. 
We  did  not  deny  this,  but  it  is  all  very  well  to  affirm 
a  duty.  The  question  must  be  asked  whether  the 
reality  accords  with  affirmation  of  this  duty,  and  the 
knowledge  of  events  in  colonial  areas  gives  the  plain 
answer  that  the  duty  of  protection  which  the  em- 
ployers have  affirmed  here  is  not  applied  in  fact.  The 
employers  also  said  it  was  impossible  for  civilization 
to  leave  the  wealth  of  those  areas  unused.  We  quite 
agree  with  such  a  statement,  but  such  wealth  cannot 
be  used  for  private  purposes;  it  must  be  used  for  the 
good  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  after  stating 
a  duty  of  this  nature,  after  declaring  that  the  wealth 
of  these  territories  cannot  be  used  for  private  pur- 
poses, we  must  ask,  Why  have  you,  the  employers, 
at  this  Conference  refused  the  institution  of  an  inter- 
national control  through  the  International  Labor 
Organization?  If  the  employers  are  sincere  on  this 
point,  if  they  really  wish  to  benefit  the  peoples  under 
their  charge,  there  would  be  no  danger  and  no  reason 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  slightest  measure  of  inter- 
national supervision  for  which  we  have  asked.  But 
the  vote  on  this  question  in  the  committee  showed 
that  the  majority  of  the  government  representatives 
and  of  the  employers'  representatives  are  opposed 
merely  to  putting  a  question  to  the  governments  as 
to  whether  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  institution 
of  this  slight  measure  of  international  control.  There- 
fore, you  have  replied  in  this  sense  to  the  question 
whether  you  are  sincere,  and  for  that  reason  we  had 
to  draft  our  Minority  Report. 

I  would  now  alike  to  proceed  to  show  you  the 
reason  for  our  different  amendments  which  are  con- 
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tained  in  this  Minority  Report.  We  proposed  to  the 
committee  the  addition  of  a  question  relating  to  free- 
dom of  association;  practically  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  against  us  workers  on  this  question. 
What  was  curious  in  the  opposition  to  this  question 
was  that  it  not  only  reflects  the  opinions  of  delegates 
hut  also  certain  sections  of  public  opinion. 

A  serious  newspaper,  for  example,  mentioned  this 
fact  and  ridiculed  the  proposals  of  the  workers  in 
claiming  freedom  of  association  in  behalf  of  peoples 
who  could  not  use  such  freedom. 

I  would  point  out  that  not  long  ago  in  Europe  a 
statement  of  a  similar  nature  was  made.  It  was 
stated  that  freedom  of  association  for  European 
workers  would  mean  disorder,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  principle  of  authority  and  of  order  we  workers 
were  denied  the  right  to  associate.  What  has  hap- 
pened since?  Authority  did  not  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  free  association,  and  now  trade 
unions  have  become  strong  enough  to  force  the 
governments  to  collaborate  with  them  and  to  recog- 
nize them  as  an  element  of  order.  We  workers  on  the 
committee  realize  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  advanced  native  communities  which  can  make 
use  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association  and 
certain  primitive  peoples  who  are  not  yet  perhaps  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  such  a  principle;  but  from  my 
personal  experience  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
decide  where  the  border  line  should  be  drawn  between 
these  two  groups  of  people.  In  1920  a  shipping  com- 
pany at  Bordeaux  engaged  some  Senegalese  seamen. 
The  Bordeaux  seamen  protested,  but  the  company 
refused  to  consider  their  protest.  That  company  be- 
lieved that  the  Senegalese  seamen  would  be  able  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  Seamen's  Union  in  Bordeaux, 
but  what  happened  in  fact  was  that  the  Senegalese 
seamen  were  able  to  realize  the  value  of  trade  union 
unity,  and  the  employers  were  disappointed  in  this 
respect.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  no  primitive  popu- 
lation is  able  to  apply  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
association.  Moreover,  if  some  are  incapable  of  the 
right  use  of  this  principle,  is  that  a  reason  for  deny- 
ing it  to  all  peoples?  Complaints  are  made  now  of 
the  awakening  of  national  movements  in  certain 
colonies.  Perhaps  the  awakening  of  those  movements 
is  the  result  of  suppression,  and  here  again  you  are 
proposing  a  policy  of  suppression. 

Another  amendment  which  we  workers  have  to 
move  in  our  Minority  Report  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  In  the  Questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  International  Labor  Office  mention  was  made 
of  the  limitation  of  daily  hours  of  work  to  eight  for 
forced  workers.  The  workers  on  the  committee  tried 
to  maintain  the  question  in  this  form  in  the  Question- 
naire, but  the  majority  of  the  committee  voted  against 
the  workers;  they  would  not  admit  the  limitation  to 
eight  hours'  employment  for  forced  workers.  Yet 
surely  arguments  based  mere'y  on  humanity  show 
that  what  is  generally  recognized  as  a  maximum  in 
temperate  climates  should  also  be  a  maximum  in 
these  other  climates  for  labor  which  is  often  per- 
formed by  natives  who  are  not  used  to  labor  of  this 
nature.  I  hope  that  on  this  point  the  Conference 
will  follow  us. 

Another  point  we  raise  is  the  question  of  forced 
labor  as  a  fiscal  question.  There  are  other  workers' 
delegates  more  competent  than  I  to  explain  this 
matter,  but  I  may  say  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  decision  of  the  committee  in  allowing  forced 
labor  of  a  fiscal  character  and  its  first  question,  which 
asks  for  the  complete  abolition  of  forced  labor.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  question  of  forced 
labor  for  tribal  chiefs.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  not 
forced   labor   for   private   purposes,   but   is    to   respect 


the  traditions  of  the  tribe;  but  the  task  of  civilization 
must  be  to  make  the  tribal  chiefs  realize  that  their 
subjects  are  not  slaves,  and  so  this  argument  cannot 
be  accepted  here. 

In  the  general  discussion  I  said  that  there  was  one 
essential  guarantee,  which  consisted  of  a  measure  of 
international  control.  I  though  the  colonial  govern- 
ments would  accept  the  transference  of  part  of  their 
sovereignty  to  a  body  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tion-,. The  proposal,  however,  was  energetically  op- 
posed in  the  committee.  We  drafted  our  text  taking 
account  of  all  susceptibilities,  but  it  was  rejected.  The 
committee  felt  it  sufficient  to  affirm  beautiful  prin- 
ciples and  thought  by  such  affirmation  public  opinion 
would  be  appeased;  but  that  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  Conference  may  not  accept  our  proposal;  the 
Conference  may  take  no  steps  to  provide  for  any 
sort  of  international  control,  but  control  will  never- 
theless supervene.  If  public  opinion  remains  sus- 
picious, in  each  country  you  will  have  unhealthy 
criticism  of  colonial  events,  which  will  trouble  the 
peace  of  the  world.  That  is  the  position  before  you, 
and  for  that  reason  we  submit  the  Minority  Report." 

Whereupon,  the  President  announced  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  procedure: 

The  President:  "I  wish  to  propose  the  following 
procedure  for  the  examination  of  this  question.  The 
various  questions  proposed  by  the  committee  will  be 
open  to  discussion  and  put  to  the  vote  separately. 
You  will  find  the  proposals  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  in  Provisional  Record  No.  20,  pages  LIV 
et  seq.  In  connection  with  the  first  question  a  general 
discussion  may  take  place.  The  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  may  be  brought  before  the 
Conference  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the  Question- 
naire. You  will  find  the  proposals  of  the  minority  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Provisional  Record  on  pages 
LXXII  et  seq.  After  the  votes  on  the  separate  ques- 
tions, a  general  vote  on  the  Questionnaire  as  a  whole 
will  take  place. 

Two  further  votes  will  then  be  necessary  under 
paragraph  5  of  Article  6  of  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  Conference:  ( 1  )  a  decision  on  the  reference  of  the 
(Juestionnaire  to  the  governments  of  states  members 
of  the  organization;  and  (2)  a  decision  as  to  whether 
the  question  shall  he  inserted  in  the  Agenda  of  the 
Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Conference.  For  this  last 
decision  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  necessary. 

Does  the  Conference  agree  to  adopt  this  pro- 
cedure?" 

The  proposal  is  adopted. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  discussion 
is  open  on  the  first  question,  as  is  also  a  general 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Shiva  Rao  (Workers'  Adviser,  India)  spoke  in 
part   as  follows : 

"...  the  original  draft  Questionnaire  contained 
no  suggestion  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
forced  labor.  As  amended  in  the  committee,  the  first 
question  gives  prominence  to  it  by  inviting  opinions 
on  the  suppression  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  in 
all  its  forms,  either  immediately  or  ultimately  and  on 
the  limitation  and  regulation  during  a  period  of 
transition  where  immediate  suppression  is  impractic- 
able. That  is  the  starting  point  of  the  draft  Question- 
naire as  it  has  emerged  from  the  committee  and 
therefore  we  are  logically  right  in  admitting  that  this 
draft  cannot  he  complete  unless  it  covers  all  the 
ground  and  includes  questions  of  every  contingency 
contemplated  the  first  question: 
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Now  we  are  in  this  session  of  the  Conference  at 
the  first  stage  of  our  work  on  forced  labor.  We  must 
send  out  a  comprehensive  Questionnaire  giving  a 
definite  lead  in  the  direction  of  complete  abolition  of 
forced  labor,  and  the  committee,  I  regret  to  observe, 
has  failed  to  give  this  aspect  of  the  problem  adequate 
consideration." 

Mr.  Pauwels  (Workers'  Adviser,  Belgium)  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

"...  The  colonial  peoples  must,  of  course,  be 
developed,  and  in  their  development  labor  forms  the 
chief  factor,  but  this  labor  must  be  based  on  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  laborers.  Labor  therefore  must 
be  free.  The  men  must  be  encouraged  to  give  all  their 
efforts  freely  and  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Forced  labor — i.  e.,  labor  imposed  by  constraint,  by 
fear  of  sanctions — should  be  prohibited.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  dignity  of  the  peoples  subjected  to  it;  it 
is  contrary  to  their  development.  It  does  not  lead 
them  towards  higher  things.  It  is  a  demoralizing 
agency.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  of  ob- 
taining labor  for  undertakings  in  the  colonies  by 
means  of  compulsion. 

For  these  reasons  we  were  pleased  to  see  Ques- 
tion 1  included  in  the  Questionnaire,  asking  the 
governments  whether  they  agreed  to  the  adoption  of 
a  convention  providing  for  the  suppression  of  forced 
labor.  We  hope  the  governments  will  reply  in  the 
affirmative  to  this  question,  and  when  next  year  this 
Conference  is  considering  the  convention  to  be 
adopted  on  this  subject  we  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  apply  this  principle  and  that  the  States  will  be 
able  to  ratify  such  a  convention  and  put  it  into  effect." 

Hadji  Salim  (Workers'  Adviser,  Netherlands) 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"  .  .  .1  thought  that  we  would  agree  that  this 
form  of  labor  was  a  form  of  slavery,  a  form  of  oppres- 
sion unworthy  of  civilization.  Forced  labor  has  been 
judged  and  condemned  in  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Slavery  Convention.  I  therefore  did  not 
think  I  should  hear  a  single  word  in  justification  of 
its  maintenance.  I  chose  the  mildest  words  to  describe 
the  institution.  In  very  mild  words  I  described  the 
necessary  abuses  of  this  system  of  labor.  I  said  that 
forced  labor  was  based  on  the  conception  of  the 
innate  inferiority  of  the  subject  races,  that  it  was 
based  on  the  contempt  of  a  dominating  people  for  a 
subject  people 

A  certain  time  ago  the  natives  of  the  Congo  were 
expropriated  and  deprived  of  their  lands  at  the  sole 
wish  of  the  Governor.  There  are  also  the  books  of 
Andre  Gide,  Voyage  au  Congo,  and  Le  Retour  du 
Tchad,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  harvesting  the  crops  because  the  peoples  were 
too  borne  down  by  forced  labor.  He  says  that  the 
peoples  fled  because  of  the  exactions  of  porterage.  He 
speaks  of  road  work,  where  the  women  are  working 
with  children  at  their  breasts.  For  myself,  though  I 
do  not  know  Africa,  I  know  a  number  of  negroes 
who  come  from  Africa.  I  met  them  in  the  Hedjaz 
while  I  was  staying  there.  I  met  soldiers,  officials, 
officers,  merchants,  even  slaves.  Another  thing  struck 
me.  The  negro  race  has  inhabited  Africa  for  centuries. 
When  Europe  was  a  forest  inhabited  by  savages  and 
barbarians,  the  negroes  were  in  Africa.  It  is  strange 
that  these  peoples  only  diminish  in  number  with  the 
arrival  of  the  whites,  who  use  their  labor  for  forced 
labor.  I  cannot  understand  this  position.  In  our 
committee,  however,  it  was  the  position  mainly  of 
the  African  peoples  which  was  treated. 

Forced  labor  exists  in  my  country,  and  I  will  speak 
on  that  subject  in  connection  with  Questions  9  and 


12  of  the  Questionnaire.  Only  once  I  intervened.  I 
protested  against  the  libeling  of  those  peoples  who 
were  not  represented  on  the  committee.  I  received 
the  reply  I  expected.  The  committee  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  position  of  such  peoples  as  I  represent, 
but  the  position  of  more  primitive  peoples. 

In  connection  with  the  general  question  of  the 
results  of  forced  labor,  I  heard  certain  protests.  The 
government  of  an  independent  country,  whether  it  is 
an  arbitrary  or  despotic  government,  has  always  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  derives  its  authority  from 
the  people.  Bulgaria  was  named  in  this  connection. 
If  there  is  forced  labor  in  such  countries,  it  is  a 
transitory  system  which  will  be  -changed  with  the 
evolution  and  advance  of  the  people  itself.  To  speak 
of  forced  labor  in  the  sense  before  us,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  the  peoples  forcing  this  labor  con- 
sider the  peoples  from  which  the  labor  is  enforced 
as  innately  inferior.  Colonies  exist  for  economic 
reasons.  The  colonizing  Powers  that  wish  to  exploit 
their  riches  may  need  labor  for  such  purposes.  Labor 
does  not  come  forward,  perhaps  the  wages  are  too 
low,  perhaps  because  the  peoples  can  provide  for  their 
own  needs  by  their  own  systems  of  industry  without 
working  for  anybody  else.  Moreover,  the  peoples 
may  dislike  working  for  a  foreigner,  but  in  any  case 
the  power  which  has  the  authority  m^kes  use  of 
forced  labor  and  to  justify  this  injustice  the  peoples 
are  libelled  by  being  called  savages.  The  word  'native' 
in  the  minds  of  the  whites  indicates  inferiority.  Yet 
these  peoples  are  all  of  the  same  human  race. 

We  have  heard  that  a  French  military  contingent 
fell  into  an  ambush  in  Morocco.  In  these  countries 
there  are  only  rebels  and  bandits.  We  never  hear 
of  a  fight  for  independence  except  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  white  races.  We  all  regret  the  seventy-five 
victims  of  this  ambush.  Many  of  us  hope  that  we  will 
hear  more  satisfactory  news  of  the  position,  but  on 
the  other  side,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  losses 
might  have  been  prevented.  We  all  hope  that  order 
will  be  re-established.  One  wonders  what  will  happen 
to  the  revolting  tribe  when  they  have  been  subdued. 
We  know  of  cases  of  abuse,  of.  reprisals,  and  of  action 
against  women  and  children.  Many  innocents  who 
took  no  part  in  the  revolt  may  be  the  subject  of 
reprisals.  This  is  not  ?  fancy  on  my  part.  I  know 
that  this  happens  in   many  colonies. 

We  know  how  Europe  struggled  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Greek  and  other  European  peoples,  but 
you  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  what  happens  to  the  white,  black  and  yellow 
peoples.  As  regards  the  last  two,  Europeans  do  not 
feel  very  strongly;  there  is  a  lack  of  feeling  of  soli- 
darity; there  is  a  lack  of  feeling  of  common  danger. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  in  stating  that  the  word 
'native'  gives  rise*  in  the  minds  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean to  the  idea  of  a  savage  without  civilization, 
without  intellectual  development.  Your  periodicals 
try  to  give  the  brightest  and  the  most  sensational 
pictures  of  these  peoples;  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ments show  visitors  to  these  districts  natice  dances 
which  do  not  reflect  the  real  cultural  development  of 
the  people. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  subject  because 
the  existence  of  this  idea  of  inferiority  is  the  firmest 
basis  for  the  existence  of  forced  labor.  Unless  this 
mentality  is  changed  it  is  impossible  to  educate  public 
opinion  so  that  it  shall  be  compelled  to  reject  the 
idea  of  forced  labor  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  rejected 
slavery. 

With  regard  to  slavery,  no  arguments  were  raised 
regarding  economic  necessities  or  measures  of  educa- 
tion to  justify  its  maintenance.  The  West  no  longer 
needs   slaves.    This   has   been   proved   by  the   history 
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of  the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War.  The  slave 
owners  used  the  same  arguments  which  users  of 
forced  labor  are  now  employing.  Ideas  are  governed 
by  needs,  not  by  principles  of  social  justice.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  appeal  to  social  justice  in  asking  you 
to  refuse  any  justification  for  forced  labor.  I  demand 
its  abolition  in  the  same  way  as  slavery  has  been 
abolished. 

I  am  not  appealing  to  your  sense  of  justice;  I  am 
not  imploring  your  pity  for  the  oppressed  peoples. 
We  do  not  need  measures  of  protection.  What  we 
need  is  for  the  Colonial  Powers  to  keep  to  their  duties 
and  to  be  directed  by  public  opinion.  Europe  is  still 
a  dominating  power  in  the  world. 

Europe  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  using  its 
power  and  its  preponderance  daily.  It  now  a, 
to  the  principle  of  universal  peace  so  that  it  shall  not 
lose  all  its  preponderance.  On  the  other  side  the 
peoples  oppressed  are  awakening.  They  will  not  bear 
indefinitely  the  position  of  inferiority  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Europe  should  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  education  in  governing  these  colonies,  but  so  long 
as  the  humiliation  of  these  peoples  lasts  the  feeling 
of  hatred  will  last.  For  this  reason  social  justice  is 
not  based  on  pity  and  humanity,  but  on  the  true 
interest  of  Europe  and  of  the  whole  world." 

Mrs.  Wasniewska  (Workers'  Adviser,  Poland) 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"  .  .  .At  the  same  time,  forced  labor  appears  to 
us  a  tyranny  and  return  to  slavery  which  is  not 
justified  by  any  economic  conditions  in  Asia  or  in 
Africa. 

Work  of  this  kind  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
mora'ity  not  only  of  natives  but  of  their  European 
masters.  It  gives  rise  to  numerous  abuses;  it  leads  to 
hatred  between  the  native  populations  and  the  Euro- 
pean colonizers.  The  Women's  Association  for  Social 
Service  in  Poland  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  which  is  examining  the  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  forced  labor.  The  Association 
would  wish  to  facilitate  this  work  by  adding  the 
opinion  of  Polish  women  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  so  many  other  humanitarian  bodies.  We  consider 
that  all  labor  should  be  free  and  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  vital  energy  of  mankind.  Public  work 
done  in  the  public  interest  may  morally  justify  forced 
labor,  but  the  result  of  that  work  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  free  labor.  Forced  labor  should  therefore  *>e 
regarded  as  exceptional  and  should  be  paid  at  as  high 
a  rate  as  free  labor  and  it  should  be  adapted  to  the 
health  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  workers  and  to 
climatic  conditions.  Work  done  for  public  ends  of  a 
local  nature  may  justify  a  certain,  amount  of  con- 
straint such  as  exists  in  some  European  countri 
for  example,  for  the  repair  of  local  roads.  Forced 
labor  for  private  purposes  appears  to  us  absolutely 
to  be  condemned  and  should  be  forbidden  by  inter- 
national agreement.  If  the  Conference  proposes  the 
abolition  of  forced  labor  in  successive  stages  we  think 
that  forced  labor  for  private  purposes  should  be 
forbidden." 

Out  of  the  general  discussion  I  have  quoted  just 
the  above  to  indicate  the  feeling  of  those  subject  to 
forced  labor.  The  debate  was  clased  and  questions 
1  to  8,  both  inclusive  of  the  Questionnaire,  were 
adopted. 

Question  9  was  then  laid  before  the  Conference. 
To  this  question  there  were  two  amendments,  one  by 
the  Workers'  Group,  asking  for  "the  suppression  of 


Question  9."    The  other  amendment  was  presented  by 
the  British  delegate  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that,  where  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor  is  demanded  by  chiefs  who  exercise 
administrative  functions  in  consequence  of  traditional 
rights,  this  practice  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that,  until  it  is  abolished  administrations 
should  ensure  that  such  labor  should  be  directed  to 
public  purposes  and  that  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  carried  out  should  be  regulated  in  the  Bame 
manner  as  is  work  of  a  similar  nature  done  under 
the   compulsion   of   the   administrative   authority?" 

The  reasons  for  the  Workers'  Group  submitting  its 
amendment  are  given,  in  part,  by  Hadji  Salim,  as 
follow- : 

"...  We  are  opposed  to  Question  9,  which  means 
the  perpetuation  of  the  traditional  rights  of  the  chiefs. 
These  rights  exist  in  the  country  from  which  I  come. 
In  the  south  of  Sumatra,  for  example,  chiefs  exist 
with  authority  over  several  villages.  The  revenue  of 
these  chiefs  depends  on  the  number  of  laborers  who 
are  subject  to  forced  labor.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
direct  interest  of  the  chief  that  this  number  should 
be  as  great  as  possible,  and  thus  we  find  that  im- 
mature boys  and  old  men  are  still  subject  to  forced 
labor.  Abuses  of  this  nature  result  from  the  financial 
advantage  to  the  chiefs  of  the  extension  of  forced 
labor.  Moreover,  the  fines  connected  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  forced  labor,  or  offenses  against  order-  for 
the  execution  of  forced  labor,  which  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  chiefs,  go  into  the  chiefs'  coffers. 
This  rule  is,  of  course,  open  to  great  abuse.  In  some 
cases  the  chiefs  receive  from  1.60  florins  to  1.75  florins 
instead  of  service.  In  other  cases  they  have  the  right 
to  porterage  services.  In  districts  where  good 
or  railways  exist,  forced  porterage  is  unnecessary,  but 
we  find  thai  the  right  to  demand  this  service  is  still 
retained,  though  the  services  are  replaced  by  a  money 
payment  of  2.25  florins,  that  is  to  say,  about  5  Swiss 
francs. 

In  another  district,  porterage  service  extends  over 
a  district  of  25  kilometers.  The  work  that  is  imposed 
here  is  the  same  kind  of  service  as  was  imposed 
by  slave   labor  before  the   abolition  of  slavery. 

The  principle  contained  in  Question  9,  therefore, 
cannot  be  admitted  by  this  Conference.  It  means  the 
perpetuation  of  the  traditional  rights  of  the  chiefs,  and 
we  must  remember  that  these  chiefs  are  no  longer 
the  representatives  of  the  people;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  supported  by  the  colonial  power.  The  chief 
is  the  servant  of  a  foreign  power;  the  chief  is  retained 
as  long  as  he  satisfies  the  foreign  power,  and  is 
deposed  as  soon  as  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  foreign 
power.  Tradition,  in  fact,  is  quoted  here  in  BUpport 
of  foreign  authority. 

I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  this 
Conference  that  it  cannot  support  this  antiquated 
system.  I  therefore  propose  the  deletion  of  Question  9 
from  the  Questionnaire." 

The  reason  for  the  British  amendment  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Vernon,  Government  Adviser,  British 
Empire,  in  part  as  follows: 

"...  But  I  have  tried  to  draft  an  amendment, 
which  you  have  seen  on  the  screen,  which  I  think 
will  enable  the  Workers'  Group  to  agree  with  me. 
I  have  drafted  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Question- 
naire will  include  the,  Do  you  or  do  you  not  want 
to  abolish  this  thing?  I  believe  that  for  most  of  the 
Dependencies  in  the  British  Empire  the  answer  will 
be  'No',  but  if  the  answer  is  going  to  be  'Yes'  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
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that  will  probably  give  the  Workers'  Group  what  they 
want." 

After  some  discussion  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Workers'  Group,  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  61  votes  to  38.  A 
vote  was  then  taken  on  the  British  Government 
amendment,  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

There  being  no  opposition  to  Questions  10  and  11, 
they  were  declared  adopted.  Question  12  reads  as 
follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that,  where  forced  or  cumpulsory 
labor  is  demanded  as  an  equivalent  to  or  a  substitute 
for  a  tax,  this  practice  should  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  until  it  is  abolished  the  com- 
petent authority  should  be  satisfied?" 

The  reason  for  seeking  to  delete  Question  12  is 
given  by  Hadji  Salim,  Workers'  Adviser,  Nether- 
lands, as  follows: 

"The  kind  of  forced  labor  referred  to  in  Question  12 
is  a  new  kind  of  which  no  other  trace  is  found  in  the 
Questionnaire.  With  it  we  have  now  four  kinds  of 
non-voluntary  work  which  can  be  demanded  from  a 
subject  population,  namely:  (1)  forced  labor  for 
public  purposes;  (2)  forced  labor  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency; (3)  forced  labor  for  minor  village  work,  which 
remains  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Questionnaire;  and 
(4)   forced  labor  for  native  chiefs. 

To  what  all  these  kinds  of  forced  labor  together 
may  lead  in  my  country  I  can  show  you  by  one 
instance  which  is  mentioned  in  a  complaint  which 
reached  me  from  one  of  the  districts  in  the  south  of 
Sumatra.  We  have  there  the  regulation  forced  labor 
four  times  a  year,  each  period  being  nine  days,  of 
which  two  days  are  for  traveling,  to  and  from  the 
work,  42  kilometres  away  from  the  village — a  total  of 
36  days.  Then  there  are  four  kinds  of  emergency 
cases,  7  days  each,  which  makes  28  days.  Then  there 
is  village  work,  five  times  a  year,  say,  15  days.  Then 
there  is  the  so-called  'full-moon  work',  for  the  repair 
of  roads  and  cleansing  of  growths,  the  repair  of 
bridges  and  ditches  along  the  minor  roads,  all  within 
the  borders  of  the  'marga',  that  is,  the  territory  of  a 
chief.  It  takes  7  days  each  time  and  may  come  to  10 
or  even  12  days  sometimes — so  that  we  can  take  for 
that  84  days.  Then  fifthly,  for  carrying  the  post  the 
period  is  2  days.  The  rounds  vary  between  1  kilo- 
metre and  27  kilometres.  The  turns  which  each  man 
can  have  on  this  kind  of  work  depends  upon  the 
number  of  men  available.  Two  men  go  on  duty  each 
time  for  two  days.  It  may  occur  that  a  man  is  called 
out  every  month.  We  will  put  it  at  ten  times  a  year, 
making  20  days.  Then  there  is  porterage  for  chiefs 
of  which  there  are  six  kinds.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  policeman  had  also  this  right.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion as  to  how  many  times  a  man  can  be  called  upon 
for  this  duty,  nor  as  to  the  duration  of  each  absence. 
According  to  my  information,  it  is  four  times,  each 
absence  lasting  two  days.  If  we  make  the  addition 
of  the  number  of  days  that  a  man  can  be  called  away 
from  his  work,  we  come  to  a  total  of  193  days.  Of 
course,  not  every  man  is  called  away  for  every  kind 
of  duty,  but  according  to  my  information  it  can  be 
put  at  about   175   days  a  year. 

Now  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  all  those  days  he 
is  withdrawn  from  his  own  work  without  remunera- 
tion, he  himself  being  obliged  to  provide  his  own 
food  during  his  work.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
check  the  statements  of  my  informant;  but  when 
between  April  and  July,  1928,  I  myself  traveled  in 
the  province  of  Palambang,  I  found  by  investigation 
that    100   to    150   days   was    no   great   exception.     We 


should  not  forget  that  at  the  same  time  these  subjects 
pay  other  taxes  as  well. 

I  also  received  complaints  from  other  parts  of  my 
vast  country,  namely,  from  regions  in  Celebes.  There 
regulation  forced  labor  takes  up  as  a  rule  about  five 
days  a  month,  that  is  60  days  a  year.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  forced  labor  in  its  different  forms  as  laid  upon 
my  people,  and  this  it  is  which  can  be  covered  by 
the  principle  contained  in  Question  12  now  under 
discussion,  in  connection  with  other  questions  in  the 
Questionnaire. 

Now  I  admit  that  while  introducing  the  subject  of 
forced  labor  as  the  equivalent  of  a  tax,  the  question 
aims  at  its  abolition;  but  then  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  its  introduction  in  my  country,  where  it  does  not 
yet  exist.  The  forced  labor  which  still  exists  in  much 
of  my  country  is  not  and  has  never  been  in  substitu- 
tion for  a  tax.  It  has  been  heerendienst,  or  service  du 
seigneur,  since  its  beginning,-  a  service  laid  by  the 
sovereign  master  upon  his  subject,  as  his  slave  and 
his  serf. 

It  is  in  itself  a  shame  and  an  injustice,  and  you 
cannot  make  it  honorable  and  just  by  simply  calling 
it  a  substitution  for  a  tax.  Again,  if  you  make  it  a 
tax,  what  justice  is  there  in  putting  a  heavy  tax  upon 
a  local  population  for  the  upkeep  of  a  road  which  is 
for  general  economic  development  of  the  colony. 

The  roads  in  our  country,  the  upkeep  of  which  in 
this  way  will  be  borne  by  the  local  population,  amount 
to  20,000  kilometres,  with  a  traffic  of  thousands  of 
motor  cars.  They  are  of  vital  importance  for  the 
development  of  agriculture,  and  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  whole  colony.  You  cannot  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  local  population  alone,  even  if  the  foreigners 
living  in  the  country  pay  the  tax  instead  of  the 
'heerendienst'. 

Maybe,  Mr.  President,  my  statements  will  be  de- 
nied, but  I  can  assure  you  that  an  objective  investiga- 
tion by  an  impartial  party  will  show  that  I  have  told 
you  the  truth,  and  that  I  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  worst  things  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  places 
where  there  are  subject  masses  under  the  power  of 
certain  people  without  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
This  does  not  exist  sufficiently  in  my  country  where 
the  law  recognizes  the  right  of  association,  but  where 
we  cannot  exercise  that  right. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Government,  as  I  have  said, 
intends  to  abolish  forced  labor,  and  I  trust  that  the 
intention  is  an  honest  one;  but  ever  since  the  law  of 
1854  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
all  kinds  of  forced  labor,  except  the  obligatory  village 
service,  should  disappear.  And  yet,  even  now,  the 
Dutch  Government  delegates  in  this  assembly  are  an 
interested  party,  so  much  so  that  Question  12  has 
been  introduced  from  their  side.  But  the  Dutch 
Colonial  Government  could  proceed  in  a  far  better 
and  more  gracious  way  with  the  abolition  of  forced 
labor  if  it  were  to  adopt  the  methods  pointed  out  in 
the  Questionnaire,  by  abolishing,  for  example,  all 
non-remunerative  forced  labor  except  when  it  is 
found  absolutely  impossible  to  find  voluntary  labor. 
By  so  doing  the  government  will  help  to  solve  an- 
other important  problem  in  the  colony,  which  is,  to 
provide  work  for  the  ever-increasing  masses  in  Java, 
who  need  employment  and  a  decent  livelihood. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  now  that  I 
have  laid  my  views  before  you,  I  hope  that  you  will 
vote  for  the  deletion  of  Question  12." 

The  reason  for  the  retaining  of  Question  12  is 
given  by  Mr.  Schrieke,  Government  Delegate  of 
Netherlands,  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  Workers'  Group 
now  proposes  to  delete  the  question.    Two  arguments 
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in  support  of  this  proposal  are  given  in  the  Minority- 
Report.  The  first  is  that  the  Workers'  Group  cannot 
admit  the  principle  of  forced  labor  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. I  think,  however,  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  judge  the  principle;  that  must  be  left  to  the 
Conference  next  year.  I  fail  to  understand  the  second 
argument  in  the  Minority  Report.  The  workers  seem 
to  fear  that  this  kind  of  forced  labor  may  compel 
the  workers  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  private  em- 
ployers. The  contrary  is  in  fact  the  case.  When  yqu 
compel  a  population  to  pay  taxes  in  money,  you 
compel  them  to  seek  money  with  which  to  pay  those 
taxes,  and  they  can  earn  that  money  only  by  working 
for  the  benefit  of  private  employers.  If  you  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  paying  their  taxes  by  working  for 
the  general  benefit  they  are  not  compelled  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  private  employers." 

A  vote  was  taken  by  show  of  hands.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Worker's  Group  for  deletion  of  Ques- 
tion 12  was  rejected  by  52  votes  to  36.  Question  12 
was  then  adopted. 

Question  13  having  been  reached,  the  President  laid 
before  the  Conference  a  new  question  to  be  known 
as  Question  13(a)  submitted  by  the  minority,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that  a  definite  procedure  should 
be  established  to  allowT  forced  workers,  as  well  as  all 
other  native  workers,  to  present  all  their  complaints 
relative  to  the  conditions  of  labor  to  the  authorities 
and  to  negotiate  concerning  them?" 

Mr.  Dali  Yahia,  Workers'  Adviser,  France,  urged 
its  amendment  in  the  following  language: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Workers'  Group,  I  ask  the  Con- 
ference to  adopt  this  amendment.  We  insist  on  this 
amendment  particularly  because  Question  5  of  the 
Questionnaire  does  not  contain  all  the  guarantees 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  native  workers. 
The  Questionnaire  which  we  are  preparing  will  be 
useless  if  the  natives  do  not  possess  the  right  to  com- 
bine, if  necessary,  to  protect  themselves  against 
abuses. 

We  recognize  that  all  colonies  and  protectorates 
have  not  reached  the  same  level  of  development,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  this  right  to  those  who  have 
reached  a  certain  level  of  development  on  the  pretext 
that  there  are  other  territories  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced.  I  do  not  think  that  argument  will 
hold.  Even  in  the  second  case,  I  think  the  granting 
of  this  right  will  be  an  education  for  the  development 
of  the  workers. 

In  the  committee,  many  government  and  employers' 
representatives  said  that  in  principle  they  are  opposed 
to  forced  labor,  but  that  they  considered  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  its  maintenance  was  necessary  in  the  very 
interests  of  the  native. 

For  my  part,  I  would  reply  that  if  they  wish  to 
further  our  progress  they  must  change  their  methods. 
Forced  labor  has  never  given  any  good  results.  The 
method  which  they  must  adopt  is  education  for  the 
children  and  freedom  of  organization  for  the  adults. 

The  native  is  your  brother.  His  fate  cannot  be  in- 
different to  you.  We  shall  see  by  the  vote  on  this 
question  whether  you  wish  to  act  as  his  elder  brother, 
to  help  him  to  your  side,  or  whether  you  wish  to 
keep  him  as  an  inferior  being  to  supply  you  with 
cheap  labor." 

Mr.  Ma,  Workers'  Delegate,  China,  urges  its 
adoption  as  follows: 

"As  my  adviser  explained  at  the  opening  discussion 
on  forced  labor,  I  must  declare  that  I  am  in  favor  of 


the  complete  abolition  of  forced  labor.  The  supposed 
economic  interest  of  this  form  of  labor  cannot  over- 
come humane  considerations  against  its  use,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
The  question  before  us  is  rather  a  question  of  regu- 
lation than  of  suppression  and  therefore  many  abuses 
will  be  left.  Nevertheless,  an  immediate  guarantee  is 
asked  for  by  us  and  this  can  only  be  provided  by 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  association.  This  free- 
dom is  more  necessary  for  native  peoples  than  for 
the  inhabitants  of  independent  states;  for  to  preserve 
their  power  the  colonial  governments  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  international  legislation,  and  thus  injustice 
is  perpetuated.  For  this  reason  I  hope  you  will  adopt 
this  amendment." 

-Mr.  Jouhaux,  Workers'  Delegate,  France,  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  used  the  following 
language: 

"As  Minority  Reporter,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
amendment  which  we  are  moving.  I  appeal  to  the 
government  delegates,  and  in  particular  to  the  French 
Government  delegates.  If  in  indifference  or  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  position  your  governments  have  given 
you  strict  instructions,  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  your 
conscience;  I  ask  you  not  to  reject  this  amendment; 
1  ask  you  not  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  recent  times.  I  do  nol  think  that  these 
injustices  can  be  perpetuated.  We  are  dealing  here- 
with peoples  who  are  your  brothers;  they  are  not 
asking  for  your  pity;  they  are  asking  merely  for 
justice.  You  have  destroyed  the  easy  life  which  these 
peoples  led.  You  have  brought  them  into  the  turmoil 
of  the  modern  world.  Give  them  in  return  some 
means  of  defense.  Let  your  hands  be  raised  not  to 
punish  but  to  help.  You  have  destroyed  their  old 
customs,  and  in  compensation  you  leave  them  with 
forced  labor.  You  say  they  are  primitive  peoples,  but 
they  know  what  justice  is.  Do  not  add  to  the  weight 
of  their  present  chains  a  moral  weight  by  refusing 
them  the  right  to  defend  themselves.  You  have  taken 
their  lands,  but  now  you  must  think  of  the  future. 
By  exercising  freedom,  peoples  can  learn  to  be  free. 
You  consider  that  these  peoples  are  primitive,  but 
you  must  not  teach  them  to  hate.  We  appeal  to 
you  to  listen  to  reason  so  that  tomorrow  the  unity  of 
the  world  will  be  possible  along  the  lines  of  universal 
peace."  t 

The  President:  "The  discussion  is  closed.  The 
Workers'  amendment  does  not  affect  Question  13  as 
it  stands  in  the  Report  of  the  Majority.  I  therefore 
declare  Question  13  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Workers' 
amendment  which  is  to  add  a  new  question,  13(a), 
was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  by  a  show  of  hands  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Workers'  Group  is 
adopted  by  61  votes  to  26. 

There  being  no  contest  over  questions  14  to  19 
inclusive,  they  were  declared  adopted. 

Question  20,  together  with  the  amendment  by  the 
Workers'  Group  thereto,  was  then  laid  before  the 
Conference.    Question  20  reads  as  follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that  the  normal  working  hours 
of  forced  workers  should  not  exceed  any  legal  maxi- 
mum applicable  to  voluntary  work,  and  that  the  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  that  maximum  should  be  re- 
munerated at  rates  higher  than  the  rates  for  the 
normal  working  hours? 

Do  you  consider  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest  should 
be  provided  for  and  that  this  day  should  coincide  as 
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far    as    possible    with   the    day    fixed    by   tradition    or 
custom  in  the  territories  or  regions  concerned." 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the  Workers'  Group 
is  as  follows: 

"Do  you  agree  that  the  normal  working  hours  of 
forced  workers  should  not  exceed  eight  per  day  and 
forty-eight  per  week  and  that  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  these  should  be  remunerated  at  rates  higher  than 
the  rates  for  the  normal  working  hours?" 

Mr.  Andrews,  Workers'  Delegate,  South  Africa, 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Workers' 
amendment,  used,  in  part,  the  following  language: 

"Question  18  now  appears  as  question  20,  and  was 
altered  to  read  as  follows: 

'Do  you  consider  that  the  normal  working  hours  of 
forced  workers  should  not  exceed  any  legal  maximum 
applicable  to  voluntary  work  ....?'  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  questions.  The 
Office  Draft  was  clear  and  definite.  The  question  as 
it  left  the  committee  is  to  a  large  extent  meaningless. 
In  regions  where  forced  labor  is  resorted  to  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  legal  maximum  hours  of  labor 
being  in  existence,  and  even  in  a  more  advanced 
community  the  legal  maximum  for  free  labor  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  satisfactory.  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks on  the  subject  in  the  Minority  Report.  We 
claim  that  if  men  are  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes, 
from  their  simple  daily  routine  of  labor  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  thrown  into  labor  camps  or  railroad  gangs, 
and  forced  to  undertake  strange  and  unpleasant  tasks 
for  the  benefit  of  their  European  rulers,  they  should 
have  at  least  this  minimum  of  protection — a  strict 
limitation  of  the  working  day  to  the  maximum  pro- 
posed, namely  eight  hours." 

Mr.  Von  Rechenberg,  Government  Substitute  Dele- 
gate and  Adviser,  Germany,  who  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"...  I  realize  the  good  intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  think  we  should  think  of  the 
practical  results  which  would  ensue  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  The  work  would  be  eight  hours 
a  day;  thus  if  free  workers  enjoyed  a  shorter  working 
period,  the  forced  workers  would  not  have  that  ad- 
vantage. ...  It  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  forced  labor  and  free 
labor,  and  I  think  that  any  distinction  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  forced  laborers." 

Mr.  Backlund,  Workers'  Adviser,  Sweden,  favoring 
the  amendment,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"...  If  Mr.  Von  Rechenberg  is  really  interpreting 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  rightly,  I 
think  that  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  proposal 
to  insert  in  this  question  a  mention  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  delete 
all  mention  of  the  eight-hour  day;  otherwise,  it  might 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  Convention  itself  is  in 
danger.  I  must  insist  that  this  principle  is  not  merely 
based  on  the  principle.  The  basis  of  our  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  principle  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  if  we  deny  it  here 
the  whole  basis  of  our  work  will  be  shaken." 

A  vote  was  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and  the 
amendment  to  question  20  is  adopted  by  52  votes 
to  29. 

There  being  no  objection  to  Questions  21  to  25, 
inclusive,   they   were    declared   adopted. 

Question  26,  about  which  there  had  been  some  con- 
troversy and  which  reads  as  follows,  was  laid  before 
the  Conference: 


"Do  you  consider  that  recourse  should  be  had  to 
compulsory  cultivation  solely  as  a  method  of  pre- 
caution against  famine  or  a  deficiency  of  food  sup- 
plies, and  always  under  the  condition  that  the  food 
or  produce  shall,  in  lieu  of  wages,  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individuals  or  the  community  producing  it? 

Do  you  further  consider  that  in  no  case  should 
compulsory  cultivation  be  imposed  to  promote  the 
production  of  crops  for  export  or  as  a  measure  of 
education? 

Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  possible  to  devise 
measures  of  precaution  against  the  contingencies  in- 
dicated in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Question  other- 
wise than  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  forced 
labor?" 

The  President  asks  if  there  is  any  opposition; 
there  being  none  it  was  put  to  a  vote  and  adopted, 
four  votes  being  cast  against  it. 

Questions  27  and  28,  to  which  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition,  were  then  adopted. 

The  President:  "There  is  an  amendment  to  add  a 
further  question  to  the  Questionnaire.  That  amend- 
ment is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Minority  on 
page  LXXVII  of  Provisional  Record  No.  20,  which 
reads  as   follows: 

"  'Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  create  a  permanent  committee  on  native  labor  in 
connection    with   the    International   Labor    Office? 

"  'Do  you  consider  that  the  reports  adopted  by 
virtue  of  Article  408  on  the  Convention  concerning 
native  labor  should  be  sent  to  this  Committee? 

"  'Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  charged  with 
the  study  of  other  problems  created  by  native  labor?'  " 

The  question  which  brings  forward  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  international  control  had  been  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Sottile,  Government  Delegate,  Liberia 
and  Nicaragua,  and  others,  mainly  because  of  its 
form,  and  it  had  therefore  been  changed  to  read 
as   follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  create  a  permanent  committee  on  native  labor  in 
connection   with    the    International    Labor    Office?" 

In  this  form  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Bes- 
teiro,  Workers'  Adviser,   Spain,   who  said,   in   part: 

"...  Why  do  we  insist  on  this  amendment?  It  is 
because  the  subject  is  of  general  interest.  It  has  been 
imposed  on  this  Conference  by  world-wide  public 
opinion.  The  League  of  Nations  expressed  the 
necessity  of  examining  this  important  and  universal 
problem.  I  therefore  hope  that  our  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation will  be  rewarded  by  the  acceptance  by  this 
Conference  of  our  amendment,  and  I  hope  Delegates 
will  be  reassured  that  our  intentions  are  clearly 
defined  on  it.  Our  intention  is  to  assist  the  Organi- 
zation, and  we  think  this  amendment  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose." 

It  was  again  opposed  by  Mr.  Sottile,  who,  in  part, 
used  the  following  language: 

"...  I  think  all  in  this  Conference  are  agreed  on 
demanding  a  limitation  of  forced  labor,  but,  in  spite 
of  my  warm  sympathy  with  the  reason  at  the  bottom 
of  this  amendment,  I  cannot  vote  for  it,  because  it 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  internal  policy  of 
the  State.  I  think  that  if  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  is  adopted,  the  fate  of  the  whole  Question- 
naire, and  of  the  whole  Convention,  is  threatened. 
I  think  it  is  better  to  accept  less  and  to  bring  up 
this  question  later  if  necessary. 

"I  therefore  hope  that  the  Workers'  Group  will 
not    insist    on    their    amendment.      I    hope,    too,    that 
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they  will  not  believe  that  I  have  any  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  workers.  I  realize  that  labor  is  the 
true   basis   of  civilization." 

Mr.  Yon  Rechenberg,  Government  Adviser,  Ger- 
many: 

"I  must  make  a  correction.  I  said  I  hoped  this 
Committee  would  be  defined  as  a  'committee  of  ex- 
perts,' but  now  It  is  being  defined  as  a  'technical  com- 
mittee,' and  I  do  not  know  what  that  expression 
means.  I  can  understand  the  term  'technical  com- 
mittee' in  connection  with  the  examination  of  ma- 
chinery, but  I  do  not  understand  it  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  men  or  of  a  community." 

Mr.   Besteiro,  Workers'  Adviser,  Spain: 

"We  accept  that  the  term  'technical  committee'  be 
replaced  by  the  term  'committee  of  experts.'  " 

The  President:  "There  is  a  new  proposal,  to  replace 
the  term  'technical  committee'  by  the  term  'commit- 
tee of  experts.'  As  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
have  accepted  the  new  draft  proposed,  only  one  vote 
will  have  to  be  taken  on  the  amendment  in  its  new 
form.  The  vote  will  be  a  record  vote,  this  having 
been  asked  for  by  twenty  Delegates." 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  59  votes  to  49. 
A  vote  was  then  taken  on  Questionnaire  A  (ques- 
tions tending  to  the  adoption  of  the  Convention) 
as  amended,  and  it  was  adopted  83  to  17.  Section  B 
of  the  draft  Questionnaire  (tending  to  the  adoption 
of  recommendations),  there  being  no  opposition,  was 
declared  adopted. 

If  the  majority  is  sufficiently  large  or  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  member  nations,  to  which  the  forego- 
ing adopted  Questionnaire  is  referred,  shall  in  sub- 
stance answer  "Yes"  to  the  questions  submitted,  a 
convention  on  forced  labor  as  dealt  with  in  the  Ques- 
tionnaire, will,  no  doubt,  be  adopted  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Labor  Office  dealing  with  it  and  the 
prospects  would  be  a  rather  prompt  ratification  by 
the  member  nations.     Question  3  reads  as  follows: 

"Do  you  agree  with  the  following  definition  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  the  purposes  of  such 
a   Convention: 

All  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any 
person  under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for  its  non- 
performance and  for  which  the  worker  does  not  offer 
himself  voluntarily?" 

Mr.  Hadji  Salim,  Workers'  Adviser,  Netherlands, 
sums  up  the  forced  labor  dealt  with  as  follows: 

"The  kind  of  forced  labor  referred  to  in  Question 
12  is  a  new  kind  of  which  no  other  trace  is  found 
in  the  Questionnaire.  With  it  we  have  now  four 
kinds  of  non-voluntary  work  which  can  be  demanded 
from  a  subject  population,  namely:  (1)  forced  labor 
for  public  purposes;  (2)  forced  labor  in  cases  of 
emergency;  (3)  forced  labor  for  minor  village  work, 
which  remains  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Question- 
naire; and  (4)   forced  labor  for  native  chiefs." 

It  will  be  noted  that  No.  3,  "forced  labor  for  minor 
village  work,"  remains  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Questionnaire.  The  basis  for  this  is  found  in  question 
5  which,  in  substance,  asks  whether  traditional  and 
customary  services  among  the  local  inhabitants,  and 
which  are  performed  within  the  close  proximity  of 
the  village,  may  not  be  defined  as  mutual  aid  and 
therefore  considered  as  a  normal  obligation  incum- 
bent   upon    the    members    of    the    community.      Mr. 


Hadji  Salim,  assumes  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  and,  therefore,  excludes  such  labor  from 
the  definition. 

The  adoption  and  ratification  of  such  Convention 
will  not,  however,  abolish  forced  labor,  which  might 
well  be  given  another  name,  conscripted  labor.  Forced 
or  conscripted  labor  was  based  upon  the  necessity 
and  welfare  of  the  community  and  applied  to  a  subject 
people  or  a  submerged  class.  The  right  to  conscript 
labor  thus  deemed  necessary  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  such  people  or  class  can  have  no 
opinions  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  either  because 
the  people,  as  such,  are  subject  to  a  higher  will, 
or  because  the  class,  as  such,  is  submerged  and  have 
really  no  rights  in  the  society  in  which  they  exist. 

Assuming,  as  we  may,  that  a  Convention  based 
upon  favorable  answers  to  the  Questionnaire  is 
adopted,  the  question  arises,  will  that  abolish  forced 
labor  in  the  true  sense?  The  qualification  attached  to 
the  definition  in  question  3,  presumes  other  kinds  of 
forced  labor  by  adding  the  words:  "and  for  which 
the  worker  does  not  offer  himself  voluntarily."  This 
labor  performed  under  indentures  provided  by  the 
competent  authority,  voluntary  contracts  signed  or 
implied,  and  labor  performed  under  the  Master  and 
Servant  Laws  in  their  diversified  form,  together  with 
"correctional  labor"  based  thereon  will  remain. 

If  the  right  to  conscript  labor  and  to  compel  such 
conscript    labor    to    perform    the    desired    services    is 
prohibited,   there  are   sundry  means   that  can   be  ap- 
plied to  compel  the  worker  to  offer  himself  voluntar- 
ily.    Taxes   in  money  may  be  imposed.     It  may  be  a 
hut    tax,    a   head    tax,    or   a    land    tax,    and    failure    to 
pay  will  subject  the  delinquent  to  "correctional  tabor." 
This    would    compel    the    taxed    person    to    work    iur 
some  private  individual  at  wages  set  by  the  employer 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  to  pay  taxes. 
The  employer  would   be  more   than  likely  to  use  the 
necessities   of   the   worker   to   induce   him   to   make   a 
contract  for  a  specified  term  of  time  and  any  failure 
to    observe    such    contract    might    again    subject    the 
worker  to  "correctional    labor."      Existing   temporary 
necessities    might    induce    the    worker    to    sign    any 
agreement   under   some   form  of   Master  and   Servant 
Law,   or    some   indenture,    and   the   failure   to   comply 
with    such    contract   entered   into   or   the   indenture    so 
signed,  would   result  in   "correctional  labor."     Condi- 
tions  such   as   these   instances   indicate   are   shown   in 
the  study  and  in  the  speeches  delivered  to  be  numer- 
ous and  very  wide  spread.     It  appears  in  the  Dutch 
Indies,   in   the    different    Colonies,    Dependencies   and 
Mandates  of  Africa  and  in  Asia.     If  for  some  reason 
these  means  should  fail  to  obtain  the  so-called  volun- 
tary   labor,    there    remains    the    taking   away    by   one 
means   or    another   such   pieces   of   land    by   the   culti- 
vation of  which,  or  the  raising  of  cattle  on  which,  he 
is  able  to  pay  his  taxes.     Precedents  for  such  action 
can   be   found   in    the   Western    world,   such   as   with- 
drawing  the   squatter's   rights   or   driving  the   people 
from  the  land  into  the  cities  in  order  to  force  them 
into  the  ranks  of  industrial  day  laborers;  or  provision 
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might  be  made  that  those  who  occupy  land  which 
their  ancestors  have  occupied  for  ages,  must  obtain  a 
legal  title  recognized  by  law,  failure  to  do  which 
within  a  specified  time  would  cause  them  to  be 
evicted.  Such  action  as  this  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  caused  the  Revolution  in  that  country,  which 
revolution  ended  by  the  expulsion  of  Diaz  and  the 
restoring  of  land  to  those  who  had  been  evicted. 

The  Convention  when  ratified  will  stand  for  ten 
years,  which  may  well  be  time  enough  to  further 
decimate  the  populations  of  the  African  colonies, 
dependencies  and  mandates  by  destroying  the  subject 
populations'  "will  to  live."  The  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Convention,  while  it  may  be  a  temporary 
remedy,  is  not  likely  to  prevent  "forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  from  developing  into  conditions  analogous 
to  slavery."  Nothing  except  the  right  to  freely  quit 
any  labor,  which  in  its  essence  is  not  mutual  aid, 
without  fear  of  penal  punishment  either  in  prison  or 
as  "correctional  labor,"  can  do  that.  Forced  labor, 
whether    directly    or    indirectly    imposed,    is    slavery. 


And  that  it  destroys  the  will  to  live  was  proved 
beyond  dispute  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  later  times,  as  instances,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  Carians  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Kanakas 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  gradual  decimation 
of  the  population  of  Africa,  as  shown  in  the  study. 
The  creative  faculty  and  love  of  labor  are  stimulated 
by  personal  needs,  not  by  fear  produced  by  man- 
made  laws  and  the  penalties  which  they  carry.  Nor 
can  it  be  successfully  maintained  that  it  really  de- 
velops the  wealth  of  a  nation  or  its  colonies.  The 
real  wealth  of  either  a  nation  or  of  any  colony, 
dependency  or  mandate  attached  thereto,  is  in  the 
population  which  the  system  destroys.  In  the  tropics 
this  is  more  true  than  in  the  temperate  zone,  because 
the  climatic  conditions  substantially  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  other  labor  to  take  the  place  of  the 
potential  labor  destroyed. 

Respectfully  submtited, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 


APPENDIX  F 


A  Report  upon  the  meeting  beginning  October  10, 
1929,  held  under  auspices  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva  to  consider  sundry  questions  relat- 
ing to  merchant  seamen. 

Submitted  by 
ANDREW  FURUSETH 

Washington,  D.  C,   December  31,  1929. 

To  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Dear  Comrades: 

In  the  report  which  I  submitted  to  you  upon  my 
mission  to  Europe,  I  explained  that  it  appeared  to 
me  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  remain  in  Europe 
for  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  that  in 
my  opinion  as  such  might  be  accomplished  by  writ- 
ing to  the  director  of  the  office,  Mr.  Thomas,  as  could 
be  done  by  attending  a  meeting  where  I  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  debate.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  suggestion  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
director  and  mailed  it  on  September  27,  1929,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  but  to  which  I  so  far 
have  received  no  answer:* 

"September  27,  1929. 

Hon.  Albert  Thomas,  Managing  Director, 
International  Labor  Office, 
Geneva,   Switzerland. 

Dear  Sir: 

"Yesterday  I  received  three  documents  from  the 
Labor  Office,  one  entitled  'The  Promotion  of  Sea- 
men's Welfare  in  Port,'  the  second,  'The  Protection 
of  Seamen  in  Case  of  Sickness,  Including  the  Treat- 
ment of  Seamen  Injured  on  Board  Ship,'  and  the 
third,    'The    Minimum    Requirement    of    Professional 

*  Note:  A  reply  from  Director  Thomas  was  received  in 
January,  1930,  after  the  report  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Union. 


Capacity  in  the  Case  of  Captains,  Navigating  and 
Engineer  Officers  in  Charge  of  Watches  on  Board 
Merchant  Ships.'  These  three  documents  I  find  will 
be  considered  at  the  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  which  is  to  meet  in  Ge- 
neva on  the  10th  of  October. 

"At  the  same  time  I  received  an  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Second  Conference  on  the  Health  and 
Welfare  of  Merchant  Seamen  to  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 7  to  9  next  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
liaison  with  the  maritime  experts  who  are  to  attend  a 
conference  for  seamen  convoked  by  tlie  International 
Labor  Office  for  October  10,  1929.  This  invitation 
comes  from  the  Conference  convoked  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  International  Union  Against 
Venereal  Diseases,  the  International  Union  Against 
Tuberculosis  and  the  International  Association  of 
Mercantile  Marine  Officers. 

"The  conference  meeting  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  is 
scheduled,  as  I  understand  it,  to  deal  particularly  with 
two  diseases — tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  and 
it  is  evidently  the  purpose  to  influence  that  part  of 
the  conference  which  is  to  consider  the  protection  of 
seamen  in  case  of  sickness  on  board  ships  and  sick- 
ness or  injury  on  board  ships  and  the  seamen's  com- 
pensation in  connection  therewith. 

"On  the  question  of  tuberculosis:  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  seamen  are  largely  sufferers 
from  it.  Small  and  poorly  ventilated  quarters  in  con- 
nection with  overwork  and  undernourishment  are, 
aside  from  contagion,  the  direct  causes  of  tubercu- 
losis among  seamen,  and  the  real  way  to  deal  with 
this  disease  is  an  improvement  in  the  quarters,  im- 
provement in  the  food,  and  so  far  as  it  be  possible 
such  regulations  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  will  give 
the  seaman  a  better  opportunity  to  recuperate  from 
the  exhausting  work  that  he  is  sometimes  forced  to 
do  and  also  an  opportunity  to  get  his  clothing  dried 
so  that  he  will  not  have  either  to  sleep  in  his  wet 
clothing  or  to  put  on  the  wet  clothing  when  he  again 
goes  to  work.  Given  these  improvements,  tubercu- 
losis will  be  very  materially  reduced  among  seamen. 
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"The  second  question  on  the  agenda  of  this  health 
conference  is  on  a  different  basis.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  men  in  question  and  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  which  arc  really  no  more 
prevalent  among  seamen  than  among  men  on  shore, 
and  must  be  attacked  fundamentally  and  through  the 
minds  in  order  to  meet  with  any  success.  In  dealing 
with  this  question,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  seaman  as  we  have  him  today. 

"In  the  document  dealing  with  the  promotion  of 
seamen's  welfare  in  port,  the  seaman  is  described  as 
'the  vagrant  of  the  sea'  to  whom  'the  family  is  fre- 
quently a  memory  or  a  hope,  but  only  too  rarely  a 
reality.'  If  the  above  definition  is  changed  so  as  to 
read  'a  vagrant  come  to  the  sea'  it  would  be  more 
true  and  would  explain  many  things  which  to  the 
ordinary  landsman  or  even  student  are  difficult  to 
explain. 

"The  modern  merchant  ship,  the  owner  of  which 
is  covered  with  'limitational  liability,'  "legitimate  in- 
surance,' and  'protection  and  indemnity  insurance' 
not  yet  recognized  as  legitimate,  is  interested  in  get- 
ting a  number  of  men  for  his  vessel.  He  gets  them 
from  anywhere,  with  or  without  previous  experience, 
with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  language  used  on 
the  vessel,  and  usually  from  such  a  low  strata  in  the 
population  that  it  may  be  described  as  coming 
through  the  sewer  because  it  consists  very  largely  of 
men  who  have  failed  on  shore  and  who  choose  the 
sea  with  its  hardships  and  dangers  in  preference  to 
the  death  which  stares  them  in  the  face  on  shore. 
Of  course,  to  such  men  the  family  may  be  either  a 
memcry  or  a  hope,  but  very  rarely  a  reality,  and  this 
u^.s  not  apply  only  to  the  kind  of  men  just  described 
wno  are  usually  called  by  the  seamen  'salt  water 
imposters,'  but  it  applies  also  very  largely  to  the  real 
seaman  because  his  wages  are  so  low  as  to  exclude, 
at  least  in  the  mind  of  conscientious  men,  any  idea  of 
marriage  because  he  can  see  no  way  of  earning  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  a  family. 

"The  real  remedy  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  dis- 
eases among  stamen  will  be  found  not  in  treating  the 
disease,  but  in  preventing  it.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  recognizing  the  necessity  for  skill  and  thus  get  a 
better  class  of  men  to  the  sea.  The  men  who  are 
picked  up  by  the  agents  of  the  ship  because  of  their 
willingness  to  accept  any  wages  and  other  conditions 
seldom,  if  ever,  remain  at  sea  long  enough  to  become 
inured  to  the  sea.  The  seaman  must  be  trained  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

"Man  is  not  by  nature  a  seaman.  The  sea,  the  ves- 
sel, the  life  is  so  distinct  from  man's  natural  mode  of 
life  that  it  has  always  taken  years  of  training  to  make 
a  seaman.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  need  the  train- 
ing as  absolutely  as  does  his  body.  Nearly  all  real 
seamen  began  the  life  in  early  youth.  It  was  always 
one  step  at  a  time  from  boy  to  master.  The  sea  has 
not  changed.  Human  nature  has  not  altered  very 
materially.  The  training  is  as  much  needed  as  it 
ever  was.  Seamen  are  not  made  on  shore.  They  are 
not  taught  in  a  correspondence  school.  As  no  man 
became  a  swimmer  except  by  going  into  the  water, 
so  no  man,  whatever  his  ancestry,  becomes  a  seaman 
except  at  sea. 

"In  days  gone  by,  while  the  shipowner  was  fully 
liable  to  the  shipper  and  the  passenger,  no  laws  were 
needed  to  assure  efficient  and  sufficient  manning.  Self- 
interest  stood  guard  to  induce  safety  and  the  ship- 
owner insisted  upon  the  highest  possible  skill.  Limi- 
tation of  liability  and  insurance  has  altered  this  situa- 
tion and  the  safety  provided  by  custom  must  now  be 
furnished  by  law.  In  the  deck  department  the  able 
seaman  was  always  the  unit  toward  which  the  BOY 
worked,  from  which  the  OFFICER  advanced. 


The  Boy 

must  be  of  good  physique,  have  good  eyes,  good  ears 
and  a  stout  heart.  When  he  comes  on  the  vessel 
everything  is  new  and  strange.  He  is  gradually  being 
accustomed  to  his  new  surroundings  he  is  learning  to 
stand  on  the  platform  that  is  never  still,  he  is  learn- 
ing to  walk,  his  body  is  gradually  acquiring  the  sea 
habit — he  is  getting  sea  legs.  He  is  doing  such  work 
as  he  can,  assisting  the  able  seaman  or  the  ordinary 
seaman  in  the  work  on  the  vessel.  When  he  has 
learned  sufficiently,  and  it  usually  takes  about  one 
year,  he  becomes  an 

Ordinary  Seaman 

"As  such  he  is  learning  more  about  the  vessel  un- 
der the  continually  shifting  conditions.  His  sea  legs 
are  being  perfected.  He  is  continuing  to  learn  more 
and  more  about  the  vessel's  gear,  the  names,  what  it 
is  used  for,  and  where  it  is  found.  In  daylight  or 
darknes-  he  must  be  able  to  find  it.  He  is  learning 
to  use  the  gear,  to  repair  it,  and  where  possible  to 
replace  it.  As  he  becomes  more  skillful  he  becames 
more  useful  and  after  about  two  years  as  ordinary 
seaman  he  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  skill  an 

Able  Seaman 

"The  work  required  from  him  is  such  that  he  needs 
the  physical  development  which  is  not  usually 
reached  before  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  practically  all 
countries  make  this  age  the  minimum.  He  must  now 
be  so  accustomed  to  the  sea  that  he  can  stand  on  his 
feet  in  all  kinds  of  weather  without  supporting  him- 
self with  his  hands,  because  he  has  other  use  for 
them.  His  body  must  have  acquired  the  faculty  of 
automatically  so  corresponding  to  the  vessel's  move- 
ments that  he  can  stand  on  his  feet,  see  with  his 
eyes,  hear  with  his  ears,  use  his  judgment,  exercise 
his  will  and  make  his  body  obey.  If  he  has  not 
learned  this  and  is  yet  alive,  he  has  in  all  probability 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  lie  must  know  the  vessel,  her 
appliances,  her  gear  and  the  boats.  He  must  be  able 
to  use,  to  repair  and  as  far  as  possible  to  replace  the 
gear  and  appliances  and  to  lower  and  manage  the 
boats.  lb-  must  by  this  time  have  acquired  so  much 
of  the  traditions  and  lore  of  the  sea  that  he  has  a 
full  appreciation  of  his  duty  to  his  shipmates,  the 
passengers,  the  ship,  and  her  cargo. 

"Boatswain,  boatswain's  mate,  and  quartermasters 
are  able  seamen  picked  to  perform  more  special  work, 
and  this  choice  is  usually  made  because  of  special  fit- 
ness or  because  he  possesses  qualities  of  command. 
These  ratings  are  usually  considered  'Petty  Officers, * 
but  they  are  in  fact  just  able  seamen — given  a  special 
rating. 

"The  able  seaman  ought  to  sail  as  such  for  at  least 
one  year  before  he  be  permitted  to  present  himself 
for  examination  as  an  officer.  Having  learned  the 
ship,  her  gear  and  appliances  and  something  about 
what  the  ship  will  do  under  her  power,  mechanical  or 
sail,  and  feeling  an  ambition  to  become  an  officer  he 
will  go  to  a  navigation  school  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  find  his  position  by  dead  reckoning 
and  astronomical  observations.  When  he  has  ob- 
tained a  certificate  to  this  effect  and  obtains  a  posi- 
tion as  fourth,  third  or  second  mate,  he  is  in  fact  an 

Officer 

"As  he  was  learning  to  use,  repair  and  replace  the 
vessel's  gear,  he  is  now  learning  what  a  vessel  can  be 
made  to  do  under  sail,  steam  or  other  mechanical 
power  under  different  conditions  as  to  weather  and 
sea.  The  master  is  there  to  teach  him  and  he  is 
given  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  judgment  by 
the  experience  through  which  he  is  now  passing. 
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"From  among  the  fourth  mates  the  third  mates  are 
selected  after  either  a  customary  or  a  statutory  period 
served  in  the  lower  capacity.  The  wise,  if  not  always 
the  customary,  method  is  to  select  for  advancement, 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  rating  or  grade,  those  who 
give  evidence  of  the  greatest  capacity.  As  experience 
increases  the  certificates  are  raised  until  the  grade  of 
first  mate  or  chief  officer  is  reached.  From  these 
(after  proper  examination  for  a  master's  certificate) 
the  employer — the  shipowner — selects  the  man  to 
whom  he  will  entrust  his  vessel.  He  is  now  expected 
to  know  all  that  a  vessel  can  be  expected  to  do  under 
the  skillful  use  of  such  motive  power  as  the  vessel 
has.  But  aside  from  these  accomplishments  he  must 
know  the  master's  duty  in  port  and  at  sea  under  the 
laws  of  his  own  country  and  the  laws  of  nations.  He 
must  know  something  of  medicine,  to  give  at  least 
first  aid  to  the  injured  or  sick.  He  must,  in  order  to 
be  a  successful  master,  know  how  to  pick  out  efficient 
officers  and  men,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  men 
and  materials  in  keeping  the  vessel  in  order  and  away 
from  the  repair  yards  and  repair  shops.  Upon  this 
will  depend  the  quickness  of  the  turn  around  and  the 
ability  of  the  vessel  to  pay  dividends. 

"The  development  from  boy  to  master  must  be 
open  to  all  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  equality.  Only 
thus  can  the  calling  acquire,  develop  and  keep  the 
best  service,  which  means  the  best  men. 

The  Engine  Department 

"In  this  department,  as  in  the  deck  department,  the 
advance  from  wiper  or  coal  passer  to  chief  engineer 
must  be  step  over  step,  based  upon  fitness,  experi- 
ence, practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  ascertained 
through  examinations  and  periods  of  service  in  each 
rating.  This  work  is  different  from  the  work  on  deck, 
but  it  is  not  different  in  the  necessity  for  acquisition 
of  the  sea  habit,  the  sea  mind  and  sea  legs.  In  all  but 
important  and  serious  repairs  the  personnel  must  be 
able  to  keep  the  vessel  from  the  repair  shop.  The 
lack  of  skill  in  the  men  and  officers  increases  coal 
and  oil  consumption,  decreases  the  speed  and  causes 
the  vessel  to  go  to  the  repair  shop  when  in  port.  The 
general  manager's  attention  will  be  peremptorily 
called  to  this  at  such  times  as  he  compares  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  report  and  the  previous  ones. 

"The  personnel  in  the  steward's  department  must 
be  developed  in  the  same  gradual  manner  as  the  other 
two  departments.  Here  the  lack  of  skill  will  make 
itself  seen  and  heard  after  every  trip  through  the 
progressive  loss  of  passengers,  the  waste  of  food, 
quarrels  on  the  vessel  and  a  constant  and  expensive 
turnover  in  the  crew. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  everything  else  being 
equal,  the  victory  in  competition  will  go  to  the  highest 
skilled  crew  if  employed  when  and  where  possible. 
In  this  as  in  all  other  competitive  business  the  highest 
skilled  man  is  the  most  dangerous  competitor;  but 
aside  from  the  comparatively  few  ports  where  men 
can  be  obtained  from  shore  to  do  the  repairs  needed 
there  are  the  much  greater  numbers  of  sea  ports 
where  no  such  conveniences  are  at  hand.  This  will 
include  about  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  sea  ports.  To 
be  able  to  earn  the  most  money  a  vessel  must  be  able 
to  go  to  any  and  all  places  where  she  can  enter  with 
the  depth  of  water  to  float  her.  With  any  accident  in 
or  near  such  places  the  vessel  that  has  an  inefficient 
or  too  small  a  crew  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  the 
extra  cost  will  easily  eat  up  her  other  earnings. 

"The  vessel  with  the  highest  skilled  crew  has  at 
all  times  the  advantage.  To  develop  such  personnel 
is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance.  But  such  a 
personnel  can  only  be  developed  where  the  men  are 
employed  to  do  all  work  possible  in  port.     This  de- 


velops skill  and  the  steadiness  of  employment  keeps 
it  with  and  in  the  business. 

"Men  of  the  experience  and  training  such  as  is 
above  described  will,  if  given  a  reasonable  chance, 
know  enough  about  their  own  life,  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  it,  to  be  fairly  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  routine  above  described  has  for  cen- 
turies been  the  method  of  making  seamen.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  successful.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  successful  because  a  merchant  vessel  is 
not  a  hospital  or  a  reformatory. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

"With  reference  to  workmen's  compensation,  that 
question  has  been  fiercely  contested  here  in  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries. 

"The  seamen  of  the  United  States  asked  for  com- 
pensation and  struggled  for  it  for  many  years.  Find- 
ing it  to  be  apparently  impossible  of  attainment  they 
turned  their  attention  to  employers'  liability  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  effective  bill  of  that  kind  made 
into  law.  Shipowners  and  protection  and  indemnity 
insurance  people,  finding  that  juries  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  would  give  different  verdicts,  and  that 
as  a  result  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  just  or  reasonable 
premium,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
workmen's  compensation'  on  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  as  being  the  more  preferable  of  the 
two  systems.  The  two  systems  were  compared  and 
analyzed  with  reference  to  the  seamen  in  a  docu- 
ment of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  insertions  underscored  to  make  it 
generally  applicable: 

Employers'    Liability    or    Workmen's    Compensation 
With  Reference  to  Seamen 

"  'These  forms  of  speech  describe,  or,  at  least,  name 
ideas  intimately  connected  with  a  larger  and  generally 
better  understood  idea — "Safety  at  Sea."  Merchant 
vessels  nearly  always  were  and  they  yet  are  "com- 
mon carriers,"  upon  whom  society  has  imposed  cer- 
tain obligation  and  in  return  for  which,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  better  do  their  duty,  it  has  given  them 
certain  rights  with  reference  to  their  employees.  The 
shipowner  was  made  responsible  to  the  skipper  and 
the  passenger  for  loss  or  injury,  unless  the  loss  was 
caused  by  what  is  known  as  "an  act  of  God"  or  "an 
act  of  war  or  a  public  enemy." 

"  'The  shipowner,  however,  must  furnish  a  sea- 
worthy vessel,  properly  constructed  and  fully 
equipped.  Such  vessel  had  to  be  manned  by  officers 
in  every  way  efficient  and  seamen  able-bodied,  cour- 
ageous, in  sufficient  number,  and  of  such  experience, 
and  skill  that  the  vessel  could,  in  fact,  meet  with  an> 
conditions,  which,  upon  investigation,  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  in  fact  "the  act  of  God"  or  of  public 
enemies  in  numbers  sufficient  to  overcome  any  resist- 
ance that  the  officers  and  crew  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  offer.  If  this  could  not  be  reasonably 
proved  the  shipowner  was  held  responsible  in  dam- 
ages, and  the  responsibility  was  such  that  the  vital 
self-interest  of  the  shipowner  served  as  a  guardian 
of  safety  at  sea. 

"  'Limitation  of  liability  (more  or  less  complete 
and  in  this  country  nearly  complete  enough  to  be 
absent),  insurance,  sometimes  designated  as  "legiti- 
mate," and  protection  and  indemnity  insurance,  not  as 
yet  designated  as  "legitimate,"  has  been  adopted  and 
so  perfected  that  the  condition  was  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, when  he  was  President  of  the  English  Board  of 
Trade,  described  in  the  following  language: 

"  'Bear  in  mind,  when  a  ship  is  lost  the  shipowner 

may  make  a  profit,  the  owner  may  get  more  than 

the  value  of  his  ship;  the  merchant  may  lose  noth- 
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ing,  but  may,  and  very  often  does,  get  more  than 
the  value  of  the  cargo  back.  In  the  same  way  the 
underwriter  averages  his  losses,  and  on  the  whole 
makes  a  profit  on  the  insurance  of  the  ship  out  of 
his  premium. 

"  'We  have  established  a  great  and  elaborate  ma- 
chinery; we  have  set  up  a  complicated  system  un- 
der which  we  have  pretended  to  supervise  every 
shipowner,  good  and  bad  alike,  and  under  which 
we  have  tried  to  make  negligence,  carelessness  and 
apathy  impossible.  But  we  have  never  yet  tried  to 
make  it  unprofitable.' 

"  'And  vital  self-interest  ceased  to  stand  watch  over 
safety  at  sea.  Notwithstanding  improvements  in  ship- 
building and  aids  to  navigation,  such  as  could  not  be 
conceived  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  expensive  machinery  for  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  indicated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  safety  at  sea  is  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be  and  could  be.  It  certainly  can 
be  improved,  but  not  by  taking  away  the  shipowners' 
responsibility. 

"  'Employers'  liability  suggests  at  once  that  the 
employer  is  held  liable  for  injuries  that  happen  to 
employees.  If  the  employer  be  careless  as  to  the 
gear  employed,  the  tools  used,  the  fellow  workmen 
employed  or  the  superintendence  furnished,  elemen- 
tal conceptions  of  justice  would  hold  him  liable,  and 
the  courts  would,  either  with  or  without  the  help  from 
a  jury,  determine  the  damages  done  and  would  name 
the  compensation. 

"  'Lawyers  and  courts,  however,  gradually  found 
reasons  why  the  fault  was  not  the  employer's.  The 
employer  was  supposed  to  employ  the  best  men  ob- 
tainable; therefore,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  em- 
ployer, but  with  the  "fellow  servant."  The  man 
injured  was  presumed  to  know  the  danger,  and  be- 
cause he  accepted  it  there  was  the  "assumption  of 
risk."  It  might  be  proved  that  the  workman  had  not 
been  properly  careful,  which  gave  reasons  for  "con- 
tributory negligence,"  and  then  the  employer  was 
assumed  to  have  obtained  the  most  careful  and  skilled 
foreman  or  superintendent,  and  the  foreman,  and  even 
the  superintendent,  became  "a  fellow  servant."  Thus 
the  law  gradually  arrived  at  the  common  law  de- 
fenses. As  long  as  those  defenses  were  in  full  force 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  verdict  for  the  com- 
plainant. It  largely  reduced  itself  to  an  insurance 
against  law  suits  with  a  premium,  which  could  easily 
be  estimated,  and  covered  by  insurance.  When  the 
common  law  defenses  were  swept  away  by  legisla- 
tion, verdicts  became  numerous  and  the  amounts 
varied  to  such  extent  that  it  became  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  proper  insurance  premium,  and  work- 
men's compensation  became,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, more  acceptable  than  employers'  liability. 

Accident  Compensation  for  Workmen 

"'The  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  no- 
body is  really  at  fault,  that  they  are  inevitable,  that 
there  is  an  average  number  of  such  accidents  and 
that  a  scale  can  be  devised  for  each  class  of  such 
accidents.  The  number  and  kind  having  been  fairly 
well  ascertained  and  the  scale  provided,  there  was 
clear  sailing  for  the  protection  and  indemnity  insur- 
ance company.  The  idea  that  this  system  could 
abolish  the  "ambulance-chasing  lawyer,"  and  that  the 
injured  man  would  then  be  free  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pensation, because  there  would  be  no  lawyer  to  take 
the  "lion's  share,"  helped  to  make  the  thing  popular. 

"  'There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  "ambulance- 
chasing  lawyers,"  and  the  kind  representing  the  pro- 
tection and  indemnity  association  is  just  as  watchful 
and  ever-present  as  the  other  kind;  besides  he  is  much 


more  influential  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  injured, 
in  obtaining  hospital  and  other  records  that  are  often 
denied  to  the  attorney  representing  the  injured.  Nay, 
there  are  even  statutes  which  stand  in  his  way. 

"  'Whether  the  system  of  workmen's  compensation 
deserves  all  the  praise  that  is  heaped  upon  it  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  as  long  as  it  is  applied  to  work- 
men on  shore.  The  workmen  on  shore  seem  to  like 
it,  and  they  should  know  best;  but  when  it  is  applied 
to  seamen,  I  must  enter  my  protest  unless  the  seaman 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  existing  remedies  at  the 
same  time  and  is  then  permitted  to  choose  his  remedy 
after  the  accident  has  occurred. 

"  'As  long  as  the  employer  has  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  damages  and  the  common  law  defens 
not  there  to  protect  him.  he  has,  aside  from  all  human 
consideration,  a  vital  financial  interest  that  places  his 
self-interest  as  a  guardian  for  the  workman's  safety. 
Under  accident  compensation  for  workmen,  the  em- 
ployer pays  his  premium  and  it  matters  not  to  him 
financially  how  many  are  maimed  or  killed.  This 
may  not  mean  much  to  the  workman  on  shore.  If 
he  has  any  sense,  and  he  marly  always  has,  he  can, 
when  he  sees  that  the  job  is  likely  to  maim  him  or 
kill  him,  take  off  his  overalls,  put  on  his  coat  and 
quit;  but  not  so  the  seaman.  He  must  obey  the  order 
or  be  put  into  irons,  and  if  disobedience  be  persisted 
in,  put  on  bread  and  water  with  full  rations  every 
fifth  day  until  the  disobedience  shall  cease.  Since  the 
full  rations  every  fifth  day  sharpen  his  appetite,  and, 
therefore, _  increase  his  sufferings,  while  it  keeps  him 
alive,  he  is  not  likely  to  remain  obdurate  very  long; 
besides  he  will  be  sent  to  prison  on  arriving  on  shore. 
while  in  harbor  he  may  be  at  once  arreted  and  sent  to 
prison.  All  under  the  laic  of  practically  all  nations. 
Some  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  sea  life  may  say, 
"but  that  ought  to  be  abolished,"  to  which  there  is 
the  ready  answer  that  "such  cannot  be  at  sea."  be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  safety  is,  that  the  individual 
seaman  must  be  ready  to  die,  that  the  vessel  may  be 
saved  and  that  the  others  may  live.  So  that  t! 
man  must  obey.  He  cannot  take  olT  his  overalls  and 
quit.  It  may  be  answered  that  such  is  the  assumption 
of  risk  in  service  at  sea,  and  that  is  true;  but  the  risk- 
may  be  very  much  minimized  by  the  skill  of  the 
officer,  who  gives  the  order,  and  of  the  seaman,  who 
must  obey. 

"  'In  such  cases  how  much  is  unavoidable  risk  and 
how  much  is  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both,  can 
not  be  ascertained  except  by  a  proper  trial,  and  if  it 
be  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both,  how  can  it  be 
reduced,  except  by  the  vitally  conscious  self-interest 
of  the  shipowner?  A  seaman  is  hurt,  and  though  it 
is  the  legal  duty  of  the  master  to  see  that  lie  is  given 
medical  aid  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  man  may  be, 
and  often  is,  taken  not  only  to  some  port  where  help 
is  obtainable,  nay,  he  may  be  and  he  sometimes  is 
carried  out  of  port  to  sea,  because  there  is  loss  to  the 
vessel  in  delay.  The  man  might  have  been  saved  by 
prompt  medical  aid;  but  he  becomes  a  cripple  for  life, 
or  he  may  die,  leaving  his  dependents  penniless  and 
in  want.  This  is  known  as  "failure  to  treat,"  and  is 
usually  paid  for  in  so  heavy  damages  that  it  does  not 
often  happen.  This  was  no  accident,  and  yet  it  is  to 
be  compensated  for  by  some  sum,  against  which  the 
shipowner  may  take  out  insurance.  The  vessel  goes 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  nay,  she  is  some- 
times sent  to  sea  to  be  lost.  How  will  compensation 
discover  and  deal  with  that?  Will  there  be  any  in- 
centive even  for  discovery? 

"  'The  vessel  has  not  the  proper  forecastle  and  the 
seaman  becomes  so  sick,  as  a  result,  that  he  never 
recovers  his  proper  health,  or  the  food  may  be  below 
the  health-preserving  standard  in  quality  and  amount. 
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These  questions  are  matters  of  law.  These  are  of- 
fenses against  law.  They  are  not  accidents,  unless 
some  act  of  God  has  intervened  since  the  vessel  went 
to  sea.  The  vessel  goes  to  sea  with  one  or  more 
officers,  who  may  be  brutal  and  so  ill  treats  the  men 
that  one  or  more  become  incapacitated  for  life.  This 
is  now  actionable  in  a  civil  court,  and  damages  may 
be,  and  they  have  lately  been,  awarded.  Again  some 
officer  may  be  ignorant  or  thoughtless  and  may,  with- 
out any  necessity,  send  a  seaman  to  do  something 
and  to  do  it  in  such  manner  that  he  is  hurt  and  ever 
after  unable  to  earn  a  living.  This  was  the  case  in 
Johnson  vs.  Panama  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the 
verdict  and  damages  given  by  the  lower  courts.  How 
will  accident  (?)  compensation  deal  with  such  cases, 
and  if  it  be  possible,  how  will  such  cases  become  more 
rare,  when  the  shipowners  may  insure,  pay  a  premium 
and  thus  cease  having  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter? 

"  'These  are  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  do  hap- 
pen. It  is  true  that  in  late  years  these  torts  have 
become  more  rare;  but  that  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  shipowner's  vital  self-interest  has  been  sharpened 
by  legislation  and  by  suits,  either  at  law  or  in  ad- 
miralty, and  that  carelessness  has  proved  costly  to 
either  the  shipowner  or  the  protection  and  indemnity 
insurance  association,  or  to  both.  If  self-interest  is 
abolished  as  guardian,  the  old  condition  is  sure  to 
return.  Prosecutions  under  criminal  law  will  not  pre- 
vent it,  because  juries  that  may  award  damages  will 
not  send  offenders  to  prison  except  in  most  atrocious 
cases,  and  then  the  penalty  is  not  really  such  as  to 
be  much  of  a  deterrent.  But  aside  from  this,  the 
really  guilty  party  is  the  one  who  hires  the  incompe- 
tent or  the  brute,  or  who  sends  the  vessel  to  sea  in 
an  unseaworthy  condition. 

"  'One  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  compen- 
sation on  shore  is  that  the  help  comes  practically  at 
once,  while  liability  is  at  best  slow.  On  shore  and  in 
harbor,  as  applied  to  harbor  workers,  that  is  true. 
The  worker  is  at  home  or  with  friends  and  the  com- 
mission is  near  and  accessible;  but  the  seaman  is  away 
from  country,  home  and  friends.  The  vessel  is  away 
from  the  commission.  She  may  be  in  Asia,  South 
Sea  Islands,  Australia  or  Africa,  away  even  from 
consuls  or  commercial  agents,  and  if  the  "care  and 
cure"  is  abolished,  the  men  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
on  shore  to  be  eaten  by  strange  dogs.  That  such  is 
no  idle  dream  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  laws  against  marooning  of  seamen. 
The  consuls,  commercial  agents  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels know  the  present  law,  they  know  the  penalty  for 
failing  to  furnish  "care  and  cure,"  and  they  very  sel- 
dom fail  in  that  duty.  This  law  is  in  fact  a  compen- 
sation law.  It  is  specific,  it  operates  at  once,  and 
while  the  compensation  is  small,  it  is  so  important 
that  it  alone  is  worth,  as  it  stands  more  than  any 
compensation  law  executed  by  any  commission  sit- 
ting at  home,  while  the  vessel  and  the  man  are  some 
thousands  of  miles  away.  This  law  comes  down  to 
the  present  time  from  the '  Rhodians  through  the 
Roman  law,  and  it  has  so  far  never  been  interfered 
with  in  the  United  States,  except  to  the  extent  of  being 
enforced  through  damages  for  "failure  to  treat."  In 
many  other   countries  it  has  been  substantially  repealed. 

"  'To  repeal  the  existing  remedies  and  furnish  as  a 
substitute  any  kind  of  compensation  is  in  reality  to 
put  a  premium  on  inhumanity  amounting  to  a  per- 
mission to  maroon  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  and  in 
many  instances  it  will  lead  to  loss  of  life.  While 
there  are  seamen  who  favor  such  laws,  it  is  simply  a 
failure  to  think  through  the  subject.  No  seaman  or 
shipowner   who   takes   the   trouble   to   think   carefully 


over    this    question    will,    after    mature    consideration, 
favor  any  such  law. 

"  'Respectfully  submitted, 

'"ANDREW  FURUSETH, 
"  'President,    International    Seamen's 
Union  of  America.' 

"The  result  was  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  peremptorily  refused  to  impose  workmen's 
compensation  upon  seamen  specifically  for  the  reasons 
given  in  this  document. 

"The  struggle  to  impose  workmen's  compensation 
upon  the  seamen  comes  mainly  from  the  experience 
with  the  kind  of  men  who  come  to  the  sea  without 
experience  and  are  therefore  subject  to  numerous  in- 
juries against  which  the  experienced  seaman  guards 
himself  as  long  as  the  vessel  or  vessel's  gear  is  in  a 
seaworthy  condition. 

Hours  of  Labor 

"In  dealing  with  the  hours  of  labor  for  seamen  I 
respectfully  submit  that  safety  at  sea  no  less  than  the 
health  of  the  seaman  requires  regulations  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  seriously  discuss  a 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  without  at  least  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  number  of  men  needed  and  the  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  those  men.  The  safety  at  sea 
depends  more  upon  skill  than  upon  numbers.  The 
necessary  number  must  of  course  be  there,  and  hours 
of  labor,  in  other  words,  their  watches,  must  be  so 
regulated  that  the  skilled  and  experienced  will  be 
available  when  needed,  and  that  the  men  will  be  in 
such  condition  that  they  are  capable  of  responding. 

"The  sailors,  or  men  in  the  deck  department,  should 
be  divided  into  three  equal  watches  to  serve  success- 
ively, for  the  purpose  of  the  upkeep  of  the  ship  and  of 
doing  the  things  in  the  sailing  of  the  ships  that  are 
necessary  to  be  done  under  ordinary  conditions.  In 
times  of  stress  and  danger  the  seamen  always  did  and 
always  will  be  compelled  to  continue  to  labor  until 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  continuing  any  longer. 
This  is  dictated  by  the  condition  of  lite  at  sea. 

"The  men  in  the  engine  department  should  be  di- 
vided into  at  least  three  equal  watches  to  serve  suc- 
cessively, and  neither  in  the  deck  departmnt  nor  in 
the  engine  department  should  the  watches  be  broken 
at  sea  except  upon  the  imperious  demand  of  danger. 

"The  men  in  the  steward's  department  which  are 
unsuitable  for  dividing  into  watches,  hours  of  labor 
might  possibly  be  set  at  eight  or  nine  hours,  but  so 
arranged  that  rest  might  intervene  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  work  may  permit. 

"On  behalf  of  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  I 
respectfully  petition  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
seriously  consider  the  fundamentals  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  present  seamen's  difficulties  and  troubles, 
and  to  expend  no  serious  efforts  in  trying  to  turn  the 
merchant  marine  into  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease or  to  further  destroy  safety  by  relieving  the  ship- 
owners of  all  personal  financial  responsibility  by 
adopting  workmen's  compensation  as  applied  to  the 
seamen. 

"May  I  not,  sir,  in  the  interest  of  international 
maritime  commerce,  in  the  interest  of  safety  at  sea, 
and  in  the  interest  of  real  seamen,  urge  upon  you  to 
submit  this  communication  to  the  conference  dealing 
with  seamen's  welfare  in  port  and  protection  of  sea- 
men in  case  of  sickness,  including  the  seamen  injured 
on  board  ships. 

"Hoping  that  it  will  be  thus  submitted,  and  thank- 
ing you  in  advance,  I  beg  to  remain, 
"Most  respectfully  yours, 

"ANDREW  FURUSETH, 
"President,   International   Seamen's 
Union  of  America." 
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The  meeting  opened  at  10  a.  m.  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference,  who,  after  greeting  the 
delegates,  stated  that  the  Agenda  of  the  present  ses- 
sion consists  of  the  four  following  items: 

I.  Regulation  of  hours  of  work  on  board  ship. 
II.   Protection  of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness   (in- 
cluding  the    treatment    of    seamen    injured   on 
board  ship),  i.  e.: 

(a)  The    individual    liability   of   the    shipowner 
toward  sick  and  injured  seamen; 

(b)  Sickness  insurance  for  seamen. 

III.  Promotion  of  seamen's  welfare  in  ports. 

IV.  Establishment  by  each  maritime  country  of 
a  minimum  requirement  of  professional  ca- 
pacity in  the  case  of  captains,  navigating  and 
engineer  officers  in  charge  of  watches  on  board 
merchant  ships. 

"C.  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  UNDER 
ARTICLES  12  (7)  OF  THE  STANDING 
ORDERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

"In  addition  to  the  above  Agenda,  the  Conference 
will  have  to  consider  a  number  of  draft  resolutions 
which  do  not  relate  to  items  on  the  Agenda  and  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  office  within  the  period 
provided  for  in  Article  12,  paragraph  7,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders.     These  draft  resolutions  are  given  below. 

(1)  Draft  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Liang,  Chi- 
nese Workers'  Delegate. 

"I.  WHEREAS,  Equality  of  treatment  of  seamen 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nationality  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  throughout  the  world; 

"WHEREAS,  Marked  inequalities  at  present  exist 
in  the  treatment  of  the  seamen  of  certain  nationalities, 
especially  those  from  Asiatic  countries,  as  compared 
with  other  seamen  performing  the  same  work  in  par- 
ticular in  such  matters  as  wages,  hours,  the  protec- 
tion accorded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  ship- 
owner in  respect  of  insurance,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, freedom  of  association,  etc.;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  recall- 
ing the  necessity  of  equal  treatment  of  national  work- 
ers and  colored  foreign  workers,  and  requesting  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  placing  this  question,  if 
possible,  on  the  Agenda  of  the  1931   Session; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  making  an  inquiry  into 
the  present  conditions  of  labor  and  treatment  of 
Asiatic  seamen  throughout  the  world,  and  to  do  all 
within  its  power  to  secure  equality  of  treatment  of 
Asiatic  and  non-Asiatic  seamen. 

"II.  WHEREAS,  It  is  essential,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  living  and  labor  conditions  and  protect 
their  interests,  that  seamen  employed  in  territories, 
possessions  or  colonies  of  a  foreign  state  or  on  vessels 
belonging  to  nationals  of  such  state  should  be  ac- 
corded freedom  of  association  and  that  such  freedom 
should  not  be  unreasonably  interfered  with  by  the 
government  concerned; 

"WHEREAS,  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles provides  that  the  right  of  association  for  all 
lawful  purposes  by  the  employed  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers is  one  of  the  general  principles  for  improving 
labor  conditions; 

"WHEREAS,  In  spite  of  the  above  provision  inci- 
dents of  dissolving  seamen's  organizations  and  refus- 
ing permission  to  form  seamen's  unions  still  occur  in 
certain  ports; 


"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  on  the  Agenda  of  the  next  maritime 
session  or  the  Conference  the  question  of  freedom  of 
association  without  unreasonable  interference  by  the 
government  concerned  for  seamen  employed  in  the 
territories,  possessions  or  colonies  of  a  foreign  state 
or  on  vessels  belonging  to  nationals  of  such  state. 

(2)  Draft  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Daud,  Indian 
Workers'  Delegate. 

"I.  WHEREAS,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  workers  employed  on  inland  navigable  river-  am! 
waterways  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  work  no  less  than  seamen  employed  in 
maritime  navigation,  and  whereas  the  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in 
inland  navigation  which  was  adopted  at  Genoa  in 
1920  has  failed  to  achieve  adequate  results; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  of  inland  watermen  on  the  agenda  of 
the  maritime  session  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  in 
1930  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  Draft  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject. 

"IT.  The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  have  an  inquiry 
undertaken  by  the  office  into  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  of  seamen  in  Asiatic  countries,  with  special 
reference  to  their  system  of  recruitment,  unemploy- 
ment, housing  and  health,  and  to  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  an  early  session  of  the  Conference. 

"III.  The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  have  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  the  office  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  to  apply  the  Draft  Convention-  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  at  previous  maritime  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  including  the  maritime  conventions 
adopted  in  1921.  in  Asiatic  countries  which  belong 
to  the  organization,  and  to  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  an  early  session. 

(3)  Draft   resolution   presented   by   Mr.   de    Michelis, 
Italian  Government  Delegate. 

"The  Conference,  bearing  in  mind  the  decisions 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  seafaring  community  and  the 
measures  framed  at  previous  Sessions  concerning 
workers  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  sea, 
inland  waterway  and  railway  transport;  but 

"Having  regard  to  the  importance  and  the  expan- 
sion of  air  transport,  which  is  developing  into  a  new 
industry  employing  numerous  categories  of  workers; 

"Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  some  countries 
workers  in  air  transport  are  grouped  in  the  same 
organizations  as  sea  transport  workers  and  that  the 
aspirations  of  pilots  and  mechanics  in  aviation  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  are  thus  identified 
with  those  of  seamen  and  engineers  employed  on 
board  ship;   and 

"Having  regard  to  the  risks  to  which  crews  in  air 
transport  are  exposed  and  the  desirability  of  regulat- 
ing internationally  the  working  conditions  and  the 
protection  of  an  occupation  which  as  to  be  carried 
on   in   different  countries; 

"Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor   Office  to  consider  the  desirability  of: 

"(a)  Undertaking  a  study  not  only  of  the  safety 
but  also  of  the  living,  training  and  working  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  air  transport  with  a  view  to 
including  these  questions  in  the  Agenda  of  a  Session 
of  the    International   Labor   Conference;   and 

"(b)  Appointing  a  Committee  of  experts  to  study 
questions   affecting   workers    in    air   transport. 
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(4)  Draft    Resolution    presented    by    Mr.    Hamada, 
Japanese  Workers'  Delegate. 

"WHEREAS,  the  object  of  regulating  hours  of 
work  on  board  ship  can  only  be  fully  attained  if  a 
minimum  wage  system  is  established  for  seamen  and 
rules   laid  down  as  to  minimum  manning  scales; 

"The  Conference  invites  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  place  the  questions 
of: 

"(1)  a  minimum  wage  system  for   seamen,  and 

"(2)   minimum    manning   scales 
on  the  Agenda  of  an  early  Maritime  Session  of  the 
Conference/' 

(5)  Draft    Resolution    presented    by    Mr.    Woo    Kai 
Seng,  Chinese  Government  Delegate. 

"WHEREAS  equality  of  treatment  of  workers 
without  distinction  of  nationality  is  an  essential  of 
social  justice  on  which  universal  peace  is  based;  and 

"WHEREAS  foreign  shipowners  whose  ships  are 
employed  in  the  territorial  waters  or  on  the  inland 
waterways  of  China  can  remain  beyond  the  reach 
of  Chinese  labor  legislation  by  pleading  the  extra- 
territorial privileges  which  they  enjoy  as  against  any 
supervision  by  the  Chinese  Labor  Department  over 
the  said  ships  and  auxiliary  vessels,  and  can  conse- 
quently impose  on  Chinese  seamen  in  their  employ- 
ment much  less  favorable  treatment  than  that  which 
they  accord   to   seamen   of   other   nationalities; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  States  Members  asking  them  to  invite 
their  subjects  whom  it  may  concern  to  submit  both 
themselves  and  their  ships  which  are  employed  in 
the  territorial  waters  or  inland  waterways  of  China 
to  supervision  by  the  Chinese  Labor  Department, 
with  a  view  to  the  application  of  the  labor  legislation 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  ships  and  auxiliary 
vessels  as  aforesaid  so  as  to  secure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  Chinese  seamen  employed  on  them. 

(6)  Draft  Resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Chen,  Chinese 
Employers'  Delegate. 

"WHEREAS,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  between 
seamen  and  employers,  employers  of  the  different 
countries  should  reciprocally  respect  those  rights 
which  a  State  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  may  reserve 
exclusively  to  its  nationals; 

"WHEREAS,  the  development  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry is  considered  to  be  able  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  and  to  better  the  treatment  of  seamen; 
and 

"WHEREAS,  the  treatment  of  seamen  in  China 
remains  different  from  the  general  standard  in  most 
other  countries  and  this  is  due  to  foreign  interference 
in    China's  right   of   navigation; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  urge  those 
States  still  enjoying  rights  of  navigation  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  inland  waterways  of  China  to  read- 
just immediately  those  conditions  which  prevent  the 
development  of  Chinese  navigation,  in  order  to  ameli- 
orate the  treatment  of  Chinese  seamen." 

The  text  of  these  draft  resolutions  will  readily 
indicate  their  importance  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
made  part  of  this  report. 

Under  the  rules  the  subject  to  be  acted  upon  in 
those  meetings  must  be  discussed  twice.  The  first 
is  to  determine  what  seems  desired  or  needed.  When 
the  points  upon  which  agreements  are  reached  are 
completed,  they  are  embodied  in  Draft  Conclusions 
according  to  which  the  office  prepares  a  questionnaire, 


which  is  sent  to  the  Member  Nations,  who  in  their 
answers  indicate  consent,  rejection,  alterations  or 
substitutes.  From  these  answers  the  Labor  Office 
prepares  a  preliminary  Convention  or  Recommenda- 
tion, which  is  at  "the  next  meeting  submitted  for 
final  action.  Each  item  on  the  Agenda  is  submitted 
to  a  Commission  or  Committee,  which  reports  back  to 
the  Conference  where  it  is  acted  upon  finally.  In 
accordance  with  this  system  one  Commission  was 
organized  for  each  item  on  this  Agenda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  agreements  forming  the  foun- 
dation for  the  questionnaires  to  be  sent  to  the  Nations. 
Pending  the  appointment  of  these  Commissions  a 
difficulty  arose  through  a  protest  submitted  by  the 
British  and  others  in  the  employers'  group  against 
the  credentials  of  the  British  Labor  group.  A  claim 
was  made  that  those  representing  the  seamen  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  do  so  in  fact,  and  that  the 
real  Seamen's  Union  of  that  country  had  no  repre- 
sentation at  all.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  re- 
ported against  the  claim,  and  for  the  seating  of  the 
delegation  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  British 
Government.  The  Shipowners'  group  left  the  Con- 
ference, which  for  a  time  proceeded  without  them. 
It  was  patched  up,  however,  and  the  Shipowners 
later  participated  after  the  Conference  had  requested 
the  Governing  Committee  to  seek  to  prevent  any 
recurrence.  It  was  in  fact  admitted  that  the  most 
influential  seamen's  union  in  Great  Britain  was  not 
represented. 

The  Commission  on  "Promotion  of  seamen's  wel- 
fare in  ports"  was  the  first  to  report.  After  some 
discussion  in  which  the  several  points  in  the  report 
were  explained,  the  report  was  put  to  a  vote,  which 
was  taken  by  the  showing  of  hands  and  was  unani- 
mously  adopted.     The   report  reads: 

"Draft  Conclusions 

"The   Conference, 

"Having  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  on  the  welfare  of  seamen 
in  port, 

"Considers  that  the  question  of  the  welfare  of 
seamen  in  port  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Draft 
Convention  or  Recommendation,  and 

"Invites  the  International  Labor  Office  to  consult 
the   Governments    on   the   following  principal   points: 

A 
"I.  Institution  in  all  important  ports,  where  no 
such  arrangements  already  exist,  of  an  authority  or 
other  officially  recognized  organization  comprising 
representatives  of  shipowners,  seamen  and  the  recog- 
nized institutions  concerned  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  necessary  prac- 
tical measures  for  the  welfare  of  both  national  and 
foreign  seamen,  more  particularly  those  indicated 
under   (B),   (C),   (D),  and   (E); 

(2)  to  collect,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  pub- 
lic authorities  concerned,  all  information  as  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  port  and  adjacent  areas  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  practical  measures 
indicated  above  to  be  effectively  carried  out. 

"II.  The  desirability  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  entering  into  contact  with  the  Governments 
or  the  national  committees  to  be  set  up  for  this  pur- 
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pose   in    order   to   promote   collaboration    between    all 
the  national  organizations  concerned. 

B 
"I.  Adoption  of  legislative  measures  or  regulations 
embodying    among    others    the    following    measures 
account  being  taken  of  national  and  local  conditions: 

1.  Regulations  of  the  sale  of  alcohol,  including 
such  measures  as  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
taverns  in  or  near  dock  areas,  the  fixing  of  a  closing 
time  for  such  taverns,  or  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  practicable  for  protecting  seamen  against  the 
dangers  of  alcoholism. 

2.  Application  of  the  existing  provisions  restricting 
the  sale  and  use  of  narcotics. 

Necessity  of  instructing  seamen  in  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  narcotics. 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  attendant-  oi 
both   sexes  in  public  houses  under  a  certain  age. 

4.  Institution  of  official  supervision  of  taverns, 
lodging-houses   and   hotels. 

5.  Supervision  of  persons  visiting  ships  in  order  to 
prevent  persons  desiring  to  go  on  board  with  the 
intention  of  introducing  alcoholic  drinks  or  nar- 
cotics or  for  other  undesirable  purposes  from  having 
access  thereto. 

6.  Sufficient  lighting  for  docks  and  the  fencing  of 
dock  areas,  wherever  such  a  measure  is  possible,  by 
fixed    or    movable    barriers. 

7.  Supervision  of  boatmen  plying  between  the  ships 
and  the  shore. 

8.  Removal  from  the  port  area  of  loafers  and  per- 
sons of  no  definite  occupation. 

"II.  Adoption  of  measures  for  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations,  for  example: 

1.  Organization  of  special  police  forces  for  the  port 
and  its  surroundings. 

2.  Improved  cooperation  between  the  consuls  and 
the  local  authorities. 

3.  Greater  practical  facilities  for  seamen  to  com- 
municate with   their  consul. 


"Adoption  of  measures  to  protect  the  health  of 
seamen  and,   in  particular, 

1.  The  prohibition  of  soliciting  and  enticing  sea- 
men   in  the  harbor  area, 

2.  Propaganda  among  seamen  by  national  organi- 
zations, working  if  possible  in  contact  with  the  volun- 
tary organizations  referred  to  in  Article  25  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  technical  bodies  with  which  they 
cooperate,  concerning  the  dangers  of  tuberculous, 
tropical,    venereal    and    other   diseases;    the    nei 

for  -infected    persons    to    receive    attention;    and    the 
available  facilities  for  such  attention. 

3.  The  necessity  for  the  organization  of  prophy- 
laxis and  of  free  and  accessible  treatment  for  vene- 
real diseases,  as  provided  for  by  the  Brussels  Agree- 
ment of  1924,  and  the  necessity  of  extending  this 
Agreement  to  as   many  countries   as    possible. 

4.  The  admission  without  difficulty  of  seamen  of 
all  nationalities  and  all  religious  beliefs  to  public  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  in  ports. 

5.  The  extension  as  far  as  possible  to  foreign  sea- 
men of  the  provisions  made  in  the  national  sphere 
for  protection  against  tuberculosis. 

D 

"Adoption  of  measures  relating  more  particularly 
to  accommodation   for   seamen: 

1.  Provisions  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hotels  for 
seamen  of  all  nationalities  satisfying  all  the  necessary 


conditions   at   a   reasonable   price   and   the   institution 
of  the   official   supervision    mentioned   in   B.    I    (4). 

2.  Institution  and  development  in  all  ports  of  a 
certain  size  of:  meeting  and  recreation  rooms  (can- 
teens and  rooms  for  games);  libraries;  sports  organi 
zations;  opportunities   for  excursions. 

3.  Extension  of  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
majority  of  hotels,  homes  and  other  institutions  for 
seamen,  or  through  other  organizations  for  enabling 
seamen  to  deposit  their  wages  and  to  transmit  them 
to   their   families   from   foreign   ports. 

4.  Steps  to  favor  the  general  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which,  as  soon  as  a  seaman  is  enrolled, 
he  may  allocate,  if  he  so  desires,  part  of  his  wages 
for  regular  remittance   to   his   family. 

E 

"The  possibility  of  propaganda  being  undertaken 
by  official  or  voluntary  bodies  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  proposed  measures. 

F 

1.  Indication  of  sources  from  which  funds  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  measures  contemplated 
in  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  Conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

2.  Possibility  of  some  contribution  from  the  funds 
of   social    insurance    institutions. 

Resolution 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  instruct  the  Office 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Transit  Or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  exempting  officers  and  seamen 
possessing  identity  papers  with  their  photographs  at- 
tached duly  issued  by  their  national  authorities,  e.  g., 
seamen's  discharge  books,  from  the  requirement  of 
presenting  ordinary  passports  on  disembarking  in 
foreign    ports." 

In  reading  this  report  one  cannot  avoid  the  opinion 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Conference  accepts  the 
seaman  as  he  has  become  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of 
recruiting  or  system  of  engagement  now  so  largely 
practiced  and  the  kind  of  men  and  boys  thus  ob- 
tained for  service  at  sea,  and  that  they  were  trying 
to  make  rules  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
inmates  of  a  reformatory.  The  attempt  is  to  guard 
the  inmates  from  being  spoiled  or  corrupted  by  the 
men  and  women  in  the  ports.  When  we  consider 
that  those  boys  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  beginning  sea  life,  that  their  especially 
formative  years  have  been  in  the  homes  and  some- 
times in  the  schools  of  their  respective  countries, 
that  they  usually  are  from  the  poorest  class,  that 
already  at  the  age  of  six  they  very  often  were  sent 
out  on  the  street  to  gather  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  most  of  their  time  is  on  the  vessel  learning 
from  their  elders  and  from  each  other,  we  cannot 
fail  to  question  both  the  utility  and  sense  of  such 
effort.  When  we  consider  that  their  elders  are  of 
any  age,  that  speaking  generally  they  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  surroundings,  that  they  come  from  the 
lower,  if  not  the  lowest,  >trata  in  their  several  coun- 
tries, that  their  ideas  of  morality  and  of  sex  relation  - 
were  necessarily  formed  before  coming  to  the  sea, 
that  they  are  largely  failures,  repudiated  by  shore 
life,   we   must  admit   that  all    such   efforts  are   futile, 
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and  we  cannot  help  knowing  that  from  such  material 
very  few  seamen  can  be  made  even  if  they  remained 
at  sea  long  enough,  and  that  such  schemes  are 
destructive  to  safety  at  sea  and  of  safety  to  nations 
with  sea  coasts  to  defend.  Galley-slaves  were  on  the 
galley  to  row,  not  to  fight,  and  they  also  were 
shackled  to  their  places.  Under  the  system  now  so 
largely  obtaining,  the  tendency  is  and  increasingly 
must  be  downward,  at  least  in  the  white  race,  until 
the  white  man  will  refuse  to  become  a  seaman. 
Whence  the  officers  shall  come  will  then  be,  as  it 
has  already  become,  a  very  serious  question.  That 
school-ship  system  is  a  failure  in  this  respect  is 
plain  to  all  who  have  really  looked  sufficiently  into 
the  question  to  find  out  the  number  of  seamen  who 
have  been  on  school-ships,  and  have  remained  at  sea. 
The  next  Item  on  the  Agenda  to  be  reported  upon 
was  Number  IV — the  minimum  capacity  of  officers, 
on  which  the  report  was  as  follows: 

"Draft    Conclusions 

"The    Conference, 

"After  examining  the  Report  presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  on  the  question  of  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  professional  capacity  in  the  case 
of  captains,  navigating  and  engineer  officers  in  charge 
of   watches   on  board  merchant  ships, 

"Invites  the  International  Labor  Office  to  consult 
the  Governments  on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  possibility  of  adopting  a  Draft  Convention 
specifying  that  possession  of  a  certificate  of  profes- 
sional capacity  is  to  be  required  by  national  legisla- 
tion for  employment  as: 

(a)  Master   or  skipper; 

(b)  Navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch; 

(c)  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  scope  of  this  Draft 
Convention  on  the  basis  of  general  definitions,  which 
might  be  as  follows: 

Master  or  skipper:  any  person  having  command  or 
charge  of  a  vessel; 

Navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch:  any  per- 
son, not  being  a  pilot,  who  is  navigating  a  ship. 

Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch:  any  person 
who  is  running  a  ship's  engines. 

3.  Possibility  of  providing  for  minor  exceptions,  on 
such  grounds  as,  for  example,  type  of  vessel  and 
tonnage. 

4.  Possibly,  general  conditions  for  granting  certifi- 
cates which  should  be  specified  by  national  laws  or 
regulations: 

(a)  a  minimum  age; 

(b)  a   certain   standard   of  professional   experience; 

(c)  the  necessity  of  passing  one  or  more  exami- 
nations organized  and  supervised  by  the  public  au- 
thorities. 

5.  The  provision  of  sanctions  against: 

(a)  a  shipowner  engaging  a  master  or  officer  who 
is  not  duly  certificated,  as  required  by  the  Draft 
Convention; 

(b)  a  master  or  officer  making  use  of  forged  docu- 
ments to  obtain  employment   as   such. 

The  determination  of  the  character  of  such  sanc- 
tions   (penal  or  disciplinary). 

6.  Supervision  of  the  enforcement  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the   Draft  Convention; 


The  right  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  the 
application  of  laws  or  regulaions  relating  to  the  safety 
of  navigation  to  detain  any  vessel  not  carrying  the 
duly   certificated   officers  required." 

After  some  discussion,  sub-section  (c)  of  point  1 
was,  on  motion  offered  by  the  Labor  Group,  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  word  "engineer,"  the  words 
"Chief  Engineers  and"  so  as  to  assure  that  the  chiei 
engineer  who  does  not  usually  stand  watch  shall  be 
a  really  experienced  man.  Whereupon  the  report 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  65  to  0;  the  Shipowners' 
Group   refraining  from  voting. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  report  makes  no  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  age,  theoretical  knowledge  of 
navigation  or  engineering,  or  to  practical  experience, 
but  leaves  those  questions  upon  which  safety  so 
largely  depends  to  national  legislation.  Why  the 
Shipowners'  Group  should  refrain  from  voting  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  clear,  unless  we  assume 
that  what  the  Shipowners  desire  is  to  have  no  rules 
at  all,  except  such  as  they  shall  provide.  If,  how- 
ever, the  assumption  be  right,  it  is  easily  understood. 
They  have  by  national  legislation  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries freed  themselves  from  the  risks  arising  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  through  insurance,  from  lia- 
bility to  the  traveler  and  shipper  through  laws  limit- 
ing or  abolishing  their  liability,  from  the  duties  to 
the  seamen  employed,  imposed  upon  them  by  ancient 
laws,  by  getting  them  transferred  either  to  the  na- 
tional governments  or  to  the  seamen,  from  the  risks 
arising  from  the  employment  of  inefficient  officers 
and  men  and  from  an  insufficient  number  of  seamen 
employed,  through  protection  and  indemnity  insur- 
ance, which,  together  with  the  premium  on  so-called 
legitimate  insurance  and  on  the  insurance  not  yet 
considered  so  legitimate,  is  placed  in  the  overhead 
expense  and  recovered  through  increase  in  the  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  and  also  from  the  risks  arising 
from  piracy,  insurrection  and  revolution  through  the 
policing  of  the  seas  and  damages  recoverable  from 
the  nations.  Having  accomplished  this  much  they 
might  well  seek  to  escape  from  safety  laws  and  in- 
spections. 

It  is  reported  that  Warren  Hastings,  during  his 
trial  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  India,  said:  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  astonished  at  my  own  moderation." 
This  is  a  humility  of  spirit  which  no  student  would 
accuse  the  shipowners  of  possessing,  nor  could  the 
shipowners  even  think  of  using  that  expression  from 
Warren  Hastings  with  reference  to  their  own  conduct. 

That  the  tentative  assumption  of  the  shipowners' 
point  of  view,  above  suggested,  may  be  right,  is 
strengthened  by  the  position  which  they  took  with 
reference  to  their  liability  to  sick,  injured  or  dead 
seamen.  The  shipowners  say  that  they  "feel  that 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  any  action  to  be 
taken  by  this   Conference." 

The  Draft  Conclusions  to  which  the  shipowners' 
group  had  proposed  sundry  amendments  reads  as 
follows: 
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"Draft  Conclusions 

The   Liability  of  the    Shipowner  Towards   Sick  or 
Injured  Seamen 

"The  Conference, 

"Having  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  on  the  protection  of  sea- 
men in  case  of  sickness  and  injury,  and  in  particular 
that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  'the  indi- 
vidual liability  of  the  shipowner  towards  sick  or 
injured  seamen,' 

"Considers  that  the  question  of  'the  individual  lia- 
bility of  the  shipowner  towards  sick  or  injured  sea- 
men' could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Con- 
vention; 

"Invites  the  International  Labor  Office  to  consult 
the    Governments   on   the   following   principal   points: 

I.  Scope 

1.  Scope  as  regards  ships. 

(a)  Application  of  the  shipowners'  liability  to  all 
ships  ordinarily  engaged  in  maritime  naviga- 
tion,  with    the   exception    of   ships    of   war; 

(b)  Possible  exceptions  in  particular  in  the  case 
of: 

(i)   vessels  of  public  authorities   not  engaged 

in   trade; 
(ii)   coastwise  fishing  boats; 
(iii)  boats  of  small  tonnage. 

2.  Scope  as  regards  seamen. 

(a)  Application  to  every  person  employed  on 
board; 

(b)  Possible  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the  case 
of: 

(i)  pilots; 
(ii)  persons    employed    in    ports    in    repairing, 

loading  and   unloading    ships; 
(iii)   members   of    the   shipowner's    family   who 

work   exclusively   on   his   behalf  and    who 

live  in  his   house. 

II.  Risks    Covered 

1.  Nature  of  the  risks  covered, 

(a)  sickness; 

(b)  injury; 

(c)  death. 

2.  Determination  of  the  period  of  protection. 

(a)  beginning    of   the   period    of   protection: 
beginning   of   the   engagement; 

(b)  end  of  the  period   of  protection: 
expiry  of  the  engagement. 

3.  Relationship    between    the    service    and.  the    risks 
covered. 

Possible  exception  where  the   injury   occurs  other- 
wise than  in  the  service  of  the  ship. 

4.  Risks  covered  and  the  notion  of  fault. 

(a)  possible  exception  in  case  of  injury  inten- 
tionally caused  by   the   seaman; 

(b)  possible  exception  in  case  of  sickness  due  to 
the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  seaman  or  to 
his  own  act. 

III.  Benefits  and   Liabilities  of  the   Shipowner 
1.  Assistance  to  sick  or  injured  seamen, 
(a)   Nature  of   assistance: 

(i)   medical    aid,    supply   of   proper   and    suffi- 
cient   medicines    and    appliances    necessi- 
tated by  the  sickness  or  injury; 
(ii)   maintenance:  board  and  lodging. 


(b)  Duration  of  assistance:   Two   cases   are  to  be 
considered: 

(i)  the  seamen  is  not  compulsorily  insured 
against  sickness  or  accident,  or  is  not 
protected  by  workmen's  compensation 
legislation: 

right  to  assistance  at  the  expense   of  the 
shipowner:  until  cure,  healing  of  the  in- 
jury,   certification    that    the    sickness    is 
incurable;   or 
until  repatriation  of  the  seamen,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  or 
until  the  expiry  of  a  period  prescribed  In- 
law; 
(ii)   the    seamen  is  compulsorily  insured  against 
sickness    or    accident    or    is    protected    by 
workmen's  compensation  legislation: 
right  to  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the 

shipowner: 
until  the  time  when  the  seaman  is  entitled 
to  the  medical  benefits  provided  by  sick- 
ness   insurance,    accident    insurance,    or 
workmen's    compensation. 

(c)  Arrangements   for  assistance: 

Responsibility  of  the  shipowner  or  his  repre- 
sentative for  the  arrangements  for  a 
ance  until  the  time  when  this  responsibility 
can  be  transferred  to  the  consular  authority 
or  to  another  competent  authority  appointed 
by    national    law. 

(d)  Defrayment  of  the  expenses  of  assistance: 

(i)  Expenses  paid  directly  by  the  shipowner, 
who  himself  pays  the  cost  of  medical  treat- 
ment, drugs,  hospital  treatment,  board 
and  lodging;  or  repayment  by  the  ship- 
owner or  his  representative  of  the  actual 
cost  of  assistance;  or  payment  of  the  cost 
of  assistance  in  accordance  with  a  tariff 
prescribed  by  law  or  regulations, 
(ii  )  Obligation  for  the  shipowner  or  his  rep- 
resentative to  deposit  an  advance  or  se- 
curity with  the  authority  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  organization  of 
assistance,  especially  in  the  case  where  the 
sick  or  injured  seaman  is  left  behind 
abroad. 

2.  Wages  of  the  sick  or  injured  seaman. 

Two  cases  are  to  be  considered: 
(i)   The    seaman  is  not  compulsorily  insured  against 
sickness   or   accident,    or    is    not   protected    by 
workmen's    compensation: 

right    to   wages    at    the    expense    of    the    ship- 
owner: 

until   termination   of  service 
until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  certification 

that    the   sickness  is   incurable;  or 
until    repatriation    of   the    seaman,   or 
until   the   end  of  the   voyage  of  the   ship,  or 
until    the    expiry    of   a    period    prescribed   by 
law,   e.   g.,   four  months, 
(ii)   The    seaman    is    compulsorily    insured    against 
sickness    or    accident,    or    protected    by    work- 
men's  compensation   legislation: 
right    to    wages    at    the    expense    of    the    ship- 
owner: 

until  the  time  when  the  cash  benefits  pro- 
vided by  sickness  insurance,  accident  in- 
surance, or  workmen's  compensation  be- 
come   payable. 

3.  Repatriation  of  the  sick  or  injured  seaman. 
(a)    Right    to   repatriation. 
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(b)  Place  of  repatriation: 

Port  of  engagement  of  the  seaman,  or 
Port  of  departure  of  the  ship,  or 
Port  in  the  country  of  the  seaman. 

(c)  Items   included   in   repatriation   expenses: 
expenses  of  transport,  and  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing of  the   seaman   during  the  voyage. 

4.  Burial  expenses. 

Liability  for  the  shipowner  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  burial: 

(a)  in  case  of  death  on  board; 

(b)  in  case  of  death  on  shore,  if  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  seaman  was  entitled  to  claim 
assistance  at  the  shipowners'  expense. 

5.  Protection  of  the  property   of  sick,   injured  or  de- 
ceased seaman. 

Liability  for  the  shipowner  or  his  representative, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  a  seaman  on  board,  or 
in   case   the   seaman   is   left   behind: 

(a)  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  seaman's  ef- 
fects and  an  account  of  the  wages  due  to  him; 

(b)  to  deliver  to  the  seaman,  or  in  the  event  of  his 
death  to  his  heirs,  his  effects  and  wages,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  objects 
which  could  not  be  kept  on  board,  through  the 
agency  of  the  maritime  or  consular  authority 
or  some  other  competent  authority. 

IV.    Settlement  of  Disputes 

Provision  of  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  shall  be  readily  accessible,  quick  acting  and 
inexpensive. 

Compulsion  to  essay  conciliation  in  case  of  dispute 
between  shipowner  and  seaman: 

(a)  on  the  initiative  of  a  competent  authority; 

(b)  at  the  request  of  either  party. 

Necessity  for  provisional  executive  decisions  in  case 
of  disputes  arising  outside  the  country  whose  flag  the 
vessel  flies. 

(Signed)    GASON  Y.  MARIN,  Reporter.'' 

"Appendix 

Shipowners'  Special  Statement  on  Matters  Dealt 
With  by  the  Committee  in  Their  Absence 

Individual  Liability  of  Shipowners 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  already  taken  by  the  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  shipowners'  representatives  should  set  forth 
in  a  Special  Statement  to  be  added  to  the  Report 
their  opinions  on  points  decided  by  the  Committee 
during  their  absence. 

The  Grey  Report  expressly  states  that  "in  all  mari- 
time countries  the  laws  impose  on  shipowners  obli- 
gation in  case  of  the  sickness,  injury  or  death  of  sea- 
men," and  does  not  maintain  that  these  provisions  are 
so  insufficient  as  to  involve  such  hardship,  injustice 
and  privation  as  to  imperil  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  world  (see  Preamble  to  Part  XIII  and  Article 
387  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace),  and  the  shipowners, 
therefore,  feel  that  there  is  no  compelling  reason  for 
any  action  to  be  taken  by  this  Conference. 

If,  however,  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  Conference, 
the  shipowners  feel  very  strongly — and  their  feeling 
is  translated  into  conviction  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  existing  law  and  practice  as  contained  in  the 
Grey  Report — that  the  great  variety  of  customs,  laws 
and  regulations  in  the  different  countries  on  the  pro- 
tection of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  makes 
it  undesirable  and  even  impossible  that  an  interna- 
tional  understanding   on    the    subject   should    be   em- 


bodied in  a  Convention,  which  would  endeavor  to 
override  differences  in  national  systems  which  are  not 
the  result  of  caprice  and  accident,  but  are  well  justi- 
fied  because   of   national   circumstances. 

Had  the  shipowners  been  able  to  take  part  in  the 
earlier  sittings  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  they 
would  have  proposed  that  the  conclusions  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  seamen  must  have  regard  to  and  fall  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  protective  provisions  of 
the  country  concerned,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Conference  could  best  achieve  practical  results  by 
way  of  a  recommendation  confined  to  a  few  leading 
and  generally  accepted  principles. 

They  are  aware  that  several  of  the  points  agreed 
by  the  Committee  acknowledge  implicitly  the  need 
for  recognizing  that  each  country  has  its  own  general 
framework,  but  they  feel  that  the  matter  is  so  funda- 
mental that  it  would  have  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
next  Conference  and  aided  governments  in  their  re- 
plies, had  this  aspect  been  placed  in  the  forefront. 

The  other  points  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  be- 
fore the  shipowners'  representatives  were  able  to  at- 
tend were  scope  as  regards  ships  and  as  regards 
seamen. 

(a)  Scope  as  regards  ships. 
Fishing  Vessels. 

The  shipowners  are  of  opinion  that  all  fishing 
vessels  should.be  excluded  on  account  of  the 
special  character  of  this  industry. 

The  fishing  industry  should,  as  in  previous 
Maritime  Conferences,  be  regarded  as  a  mari- 
time matter,  definitely  distinct  from  navigation 
generally. 

Small  Vessels. 

In  several  countries  vessels  of  a  very  varying 
tonnage  are  engaged  in  quite  special  trades, 
which  cannot  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
ships  engaged  in  maritime  navigation  generally. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  national  law  to 
define  the  tonnage  and  the  trade  limits. 

Inland  Navigation. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  maritime  navigation  does  not  include  ships 
exclusively  employed  in  inland  navigation. 

(b)  Scope  as  regards  seamen. 

Exception  should  be  made  regarding  persons  em- 
ployed on  board,  but  not  in  direct  employment  of  the 
shipowners,  for  instance,  wireless  operators,  musi- 
cians, barbers,  etc." 

After  some  discussion  on  suggested  amendments, 
which  were  defeated,  the  Draft  Conclusions  were 
adopted,  65  to  16. 

On  the  question  of  sickness  of  seamen  there  was 
also  a  report  on  insurance  for  seamen  in  case  of  sick- 
ness.   The  following  report  was  made  on  this  subject: 

"Draft  Conclusions 

Sickness  Insurance  for  Seamen 

The   Conference, 

Having  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  on  the  protection  of  seamen 
in  case  of  sickness  and  injury,  and  in  particular  that 
part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  'sickness  insurance 
for  seamen,' 

"Considers  that  the  question  of  'sickness  insurance 
for  seamen'  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Draft 
Convention: 
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Invites    the    International    Labor    Office   to   consult 
the  government  on  the  following  principal  points: 

I.     Scope 

1.  Scope  as  regards  ships. 

(a)  Application  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance 
to  all  ships  engaged  in  maritime  navigation, 
including  sea-fishing  boats,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ships  of  war. 

(b)  Possible  exception,  in  particular  in  the  case 
of  vessels  belonging  to  public  authorities  not 
engaged  in  trade. 

2.  Scope  as  regards  seamen. 

(a)  Application  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance 
to  every  person  employed  on  board. 

(b)  Possible  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the  case  of: 
(i)     foreign  seamen; 

(ii)  seamen  not  resident  in  the  country  whose 
flag  the  vessel  flies; 

(iii)  masters  and  officers  in  receipt  of  remu- 
neration which  is  high  in  relation  to  the 
general  level  of  remuneration; 

(iv)  members  of  the  employer's  family; 

(v)    pilots; 

(vi)  workers  below  or  above  specified  age 
limits. 

II.     Period  of  Protection 

1.  Commencement  of  period. 
Commencement  of  service. 

2.  End  of  Period. 

Expiration   of  a  specified  period   from   termination 
of  service. 

III.     Benefits 

1.   Sickness   Benefit: 

(a)  Conditions  for  benefit: 

(i)    'payment    of   benefit   to   a    seamen    who   is 
incapable  of  work  by  reason  of  sickness: 
is  not  entitled  to  his  wages,  and 
is    present    in    the    country    in    which    the 
insurance  institution  is  established; 

(ii)  payment  of  benefit  to  dependents  of  a 
seaman  during  the  period  between  the  ter- 
mination of  his  right  to  wages  and  his 
return  to  the  country  in  which  the  insur- 
ance institution   is  established; 

(iii)  possibility  of  making  payment  of  benefit 
conditional  on  compliance  with  the  quali- 
fying period  and  with  a  waiting  period  of 
a  few  days; 

(iv)  possible  exception  in  case  of  sickness 
caused  by  the  seaman's  wilful  misconduct. 

(b)  Duration  of  benefit: 

fixing  of  the  period  during  which  benefit  is 
payable  in  case  of  persistent  incapacity  for 
work. 

(c)  Rate  of  benefit: 

Governments  may  choose  between  two  sys- 
tems: 

(i )    flat  rate; 
(ii)   rate     varying     with     service     category     or 

wages  of  the  seaman. 
Special  provision   on   behalf  of  seamen  having 
family  responsibilities. 
2.  Medical  Benefit. 

(a)   Content  of  medical  benefit: 

medical  treatment,  supply  of  proper  and  suffi- 
cient medicines  and  appliances;  where  neces- 
sary, hospital  treatment  or  expenses  thereof. 


(b)  Condition  for  benefit: 

presence  of  the  sick  person  in  the  country  in 
which  the  insurance  institution  is  established. 

(c)  Duration  of  medical  benefit: 
Governments    may    choose    between    two    sys- 
tems: 

(i)    grant    of   medical    benefit    as    long    as   the 

sick  person  needs  it; 
(ii)   fixing    of    a    period    during    which    benefit 

may  be  granted. 

(d)  Family  medical  benefit: 

grant  of  medical  benefit  to  members  of  the 
seaman's  family  living  in  his  household  and 
dependent  on  him. 

3.  Maternity  Benefit. 

(a)  Benefit  in  case  of  the  confinement  of  a  woman 
employed  at  - 

(b)  Benefit  in  case  of  the  confinement  of  the  wife 
of  the  insured  person. 

4.  Funeral  Benefit. 

Benefit    to    be    paid    on    the    death    of    the    insured 
seaman. 

IV.  Financial  Resources 

1.  Principle  of  the  joint  contribution  of  the  employer 
and  the  insured  person. 

2.  Financial  contribution  of  the  public  authorities. 

V.  Insurance  Institutions 

1.  Principle  of  self-government  under  the  supervision 
of  the  public  authorities. 

2.  Participation  of  insured  persons  and  employers  in 
the  management. 

VI.     Settlement  of  Disputes 

1.  Right  of  appeal  to  be  granted  to  the  insured  person 
in  case  of  dispute  concerning  his  right  to  benefit. 

2.  Desirability  of  entrusting  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes concerning  the  right  to  benefit  to  special 
tribunals. 

(Signed)    E.  HACKFORTH,  Reporter." 

Amendment  to  Section  III.  Benefits,  (1)  Sickness 
benefit,  (a)  Conditions  for  benefit,  of  the  draft  con- 
clusions, submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Workers' 
Group  by  Mr.  Pradhan,  Indian  Workers'   Adviser. 

(1)  After  the  words  "is  present  in  the  country  in 
which  the  insurance   institution   is  established" 

add  the  words 

"or  has  served  for  an  aggregate  period  of  twelve 
months  on  board  a  ship  living  the  flag  of  the  country 
in   which   the  insurance  institution  is  established." 

After  a  short  debate  this  Draft  Conclusion  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  68  to  14." 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  ON  BOARD  SHIPS 

The  Commission  having  this  question  under  con- 
sideration made  a  report  which  stated  very  strongly 
that  the  shipowners  were  against  any  international 
agreement,  on  the  hours  of  labor.  That  they  in  fact 
held  that  any  international  agreement,  especially  one 
in  the  form  of  a  Convention,  is  impracticable  and 
unnecessary  and  that  this  is  a  matter  which  might 
be  much  better  dealt  with  by  national  agreement  or 
national  legislation.  If  the  shipowners  took  this  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  other  phases  of  the  seamen's 
life,  one  would  more  easily  be  able  to  understand 
them  and  to  give  some  respect  to  their  views.  When 
the  question  is  about  seamen's   freedom,  about   ship- 
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ment  and  discharge,  about  proposed  penalties  for 
violating  contract  to  labor  or  about  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  seamen,  very  little  is  said,  unless  the 
effect  of  the  international  proposition  is  to  reduce  the 
higher  national  standards  or  to  prevent  those  stand- 
ards being  extended  to  other  countries,  in  which 
cases  they  are  generally  strongly  in  favor  of  inter- 
national regulations.  On  this  question  there  is  a 
report  from  the  Commission,  to  which  the  shipowners 
attach  a  statement  disassociating  themselves  from  the 
report  and  giving  reasons  for  this  action.  Since  this 
statement  gives  their  reasons  and  it  is  in  fact  a  state- 
ment which  will  no  doubt  go  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments and  is  hence  of  great  importance,  it  is  inserted 
in  this  report  of  the  action  taken  at  the  Conference, 
not  by  the  Conference,  but  by  the  shipowners'  group. 
The  report  and  the  shipowners'  statement  reads  as 

follows: 

Draft   Conclusions 

"The  Conference, 

"Having  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  on  the  regulation  of  hours 
of  work  on  board  ship, 

"Decides  that  it  is  desirable  to  consult  Governments 
on  the  question  of  the  international  regulation  of  this 
matter  by  means  of  a  Draft  Convention; 

"Considers  that  it  is  also  desirable  to  ask  Govern- 
ments whether  such  regulation  should  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  the  forty-eight- 
hour  week,  with  such  methods  of  application  and 
such  exceptions  as  the  special  conditions  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  may  require; 

"Further  considers  that  it  is  desirable  to  consult 
Governments  as  to  the  definitions  of  the  following 
expressions: 

normal  hours  of  work; 

hours  of  actual  work; 

hours  on  duty; 

overtime; 

compensation  for  overtime; 

work  required  for   safety;   and 

"Accordingly  invites  the  International  Labor  Office 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Governments  on  the 
following    main   points: 

I.  Scope  of  the  Draft  Convention: 

(1)  As  regards  vessels:  possible  exceptions:  sail- 
ing ships,  Government  vessels  not  engaged 
in  trade,  vessels  engaged  in  urgent  work  of 
public  utility,  vessels  below  a  certain  tonnage; 
other  possible  exceptions. 

(2)  As  regards  trades:  international  and  national; 
distant,  medium,  near.  If  this  classification 
not  considered  possible,  please  indicate  the 
method  of  international  classification  which 
you  consider  most  practical;  possible  excep- 
tions. 

(3)  As  regards  persons  employed  on  board:  pos- 
sible exceptions;  e.  g.,  masters,  non-watch- 
keeping  officers  in  charge  of  a  department, 
pilots,  crews  remunerated  exclusively  by  a 
share  in  the  profits  or  consisting  entirely  of 
members  of  the  owner's  or  skipper's  family, 
persons  belonging  to  a  special  occupation  not 
directly  related  to  maritime  work  and  who 
are  not  employed  by  the  master  or  shipowner. 

(4)  Modifications  which  might  be  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  special  conditions  provided 
for  in  Article  405,  paragraph  (3),  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 


II.  Methods  of  regulating  working  hours  it  might  be 

possible  to  adopt  for  different  categories  of  the 
crew;  (a)  in  port,  (b)  on  sailing  days,  (c)  on 
passage,  (d)  on  arrival  days. 

(1)  Engine-room  Staff: 

(a)  Normal  working  hours;  possibility  of 
adopting  both  in  port  and  at  sea,  and  for 
all  trades,  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour 
day. 

(b)  Rules  for  ensuring  a  weekly  rest,  or  for 
compensating  it  if  not  granted. 

(c)  Compensation  and  limitation  of  over- 
time. 

(2)  Deck  Staff: 

(a)  Normal  working  hours;  possibility  of 
adopting  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour 
day  for  work  in  port,  and  for  work  at 
sea  various  limits  suited  either  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trades  (distant,  medium, 
near)  or  to  the  category  of  tonnage  of 
the  ship. 

(b)  Rules  for  ensuring  a  weekly  rest,  or  for 
compensating  it  if  not  granted. 

(c)  Compensation  and  limitation  of  overtime. 

(3)  Catering    Department: 

Possibility  of  adopting  rules  differing  for 
catering  staff  in  attendance  on  passengers 
and  staff  in  attendance  on  members  of  the 
crew. 

(a)  Catering  staff  in  attendance  on  passen- 
gers: 

possibility  either  of  limiting  normal  work- 
ing hours,  or,  failing  this,  of  fixing  a 
minimum  rest  period. 

Granting  a  weekly  rest,  or  compensating 
it  if  not  granted. 
Limitation  and  compensation  of  overtime. 

(b)  Catering  staff  in  attendance  on  the  crew: 
Possibility  of  limiting  normal  working 
hours. 

Weekly    rest,    or    compensating   it   if    not 

granted. 

Compensation  and  limitation  of  overtime. 

III.  Possibility  of  providing  that  overtime  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  work  necessary  for  safety  shall 
not  be  subject  either  to  limitation  or  compensa- 
tion.    Definition  of  work  of  this  nature. 

"Statement  "by   the    Shipowners'    Representatives 

"When  on  the  seventeenth  of  October  the  ship- 
owners' representatives  joined  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, they  found  that  the  following  conclusions  had 
already  been  adopted,  namely: 

"After  examining  the  Report  presented  by  the 
International  Labor  Office,  the  Conference  decides 
that  it  is  desirable  to  consult  Governments  on  the 
question  of  regulating  hours  of  work  on  board  ship 
internationally  by  means  of  a  Draft  Convention; 
"And  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  also  desirable  to 
ask  whether  such  regulations  should  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  forty-eight  hour 
week. 

"The  Minutes  show  that  the  Committee  adopted 
these  conclusions  after  a  debate  on  formal  points 
merely,  without  having  entered  into  any  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  the  question.  The  shipowners  can 
only  assume  the  absence  of  any  discussion  was  due 
to  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Peace  Treaty  com- 
mits the  States  Members  to  the  principle  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  or  a  forty-eight  hour  week  for  seamen. 
This  misconception  is  fundamental,  consequently  the 
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shipowners  deem  it  their   duty  to  set  out  the  history 
of  the   matter   in  some   detail. 

(1)  The  Labor  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
which  after  long  and  very  careful  discussion 
originally  framed  the  nine  principles  now  inserted 
in  Article  427,  expressly  restricted  the  eight-hour 
day  principle  to  "industry"  only  (limitation  des 
//cures  de  travail  dans  I' Industrie  sur  la  base  de 
huit  heures  par  jour  on  dc  quarante-huxt  heures  par 
semainc.) 

"Whatsoever  may  be  the  respective  meanings  of 
the  English  word  "industry"  and  the  French  word 
industrir,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice held  that  "at  the  present  day  the  words  Industrie 
and  industrielle,  especially  in  French  are  most  com- 
monly used  in  relation  to  the  arts  or  manufactures." 
(Advisory  Opinion  B,  No.  2,  of  12  August,  1922, 
page  35.) 

"It  was  in  this  sense  also  that  the  Labor  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  Conference  used  the  word  In- 
dustrie as  it  is  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

(a)  At  its  thirty-first  sitting  of  March  20,  1919,  the 
Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  agri- 
culture a  regulation  of  hours  of  work  would,  if 
at  all,  be  possible  only  in  very  wide  and  general 
terms  and  certainly  not  on  an  eight  hours  stand- 
ard. 

(b)  At  its  thirty-third  sitting  of  March  21,  1919,  the 
Commission,  declared  themselves  incompetent  to 
deal  with  maritime  matters  and  decided  that  such 
matters  might  (doivent)  be  referred  to  special 
sessions  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

(c)  At  its  thirty-fourth  sitting  of  March  22,  the 
Commission  rejected  by  7  votes  to  4  votes  a 
proposal  for  extending  the  eight-hour  day  prin- 
ciple  to    commerce. 

(d)  Thereafter  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  first 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Washington, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  had  also  been 
members  of  the  Labor  Commission  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  reported  that  'the  question  before  this 
Conference  is  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
industrial  workers.  Commerce,  agriculture,  sea- 
service  and  other  non-industrial  VJorkcrs  have  no! 
been  dealt  with  in  tin's  report.' 

(League  of  Nations,  Report  I,  prepared  by  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  the  International  La- 
bor   Conference,   Washington,    1919,    page    4.) 

(2)  "The  intention  of  the  text  laid  before  the  Peace 
Conference  was  clearly  not  to  include  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  within  the  eight-hour  day  prin- 
ciple. The  amended  text  of  Article  427,  as  it 
now  stands,  was  not  intended  to  widen  the  scope 
of  those  principles.  On  the  contrary,  with  regard 
to  the  eight-hour  day  principle,  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  Plenary  Sitting  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference on  April  28,  1929,  that  the  new  text  was 
meant  to  be  identical  with  the  text  as  framed 
by  the   Labor   Commission. 

(3)  "The  intention  of  the  Treaty  as  adopted,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  include  the  Mercantile  Marine 
in  the  eight-hour  day  principle. 

(4)  "In  any  event,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  has  emphasized  not  only  that  'the 
fixed  and  rigid  application  of  these  principles 
would  be  of  great  difficulty  in  various  industries' 
but  also  that  'this  difficulty  is  fully  recognized  in 
the  Treaty  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  Article 
427  that  enjoins  the  application  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples in  their  entirety  (e.  g.,  the  principle  of  the 
eight-hour  day)  to  any  particular  kind  of  labor.' 
(Advisory  Opinion  B,  No.  2,  page  31.) 

(5)  "It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Hours  Committee 
of  this  Conference  is  not  committed  by  the  Peace 


Treaty  to  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour  day  for 
the  Mercantile  Marine  and  was  entirely  free  to 
discuss  that  question  on  its  merits,  always  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Preamble 
and  Article  387  of  the  Treaty,  viz.,  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  of  labor  'involving  such  in- 
justice, hardship  and  privation  to  large  numbers 
of  people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the   world  are    imperiled.' 

"Neither  in  the  Grey  Report,  nor  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference  Commission,  can  the  ship- 
owners find  any  evidence  that  the  existing  hours  of 
labor  on  board  ship  in  the  various  countries  come 
within  the  foregoing  description. 

"On  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  shipowners 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  view  that,  apart  from 
the  serious  practical  difficulties  involved,  economic 
considerations  make  it  impossible  for  the  shipping 
trade  to  support  any  interference  with  the  existing 
recognized  hours  of  work  on  board  ship,  which,  in 
sacrificing  practical  needs  to  an  ideal,  must  inevit- 
ably react  prejudicially  upon  all  concerned  in  the 
shipping  trade.  In  this  connection,  the  shipowners, 
in  the  Grey  Report  issued  by  the  International  Labor 
Office,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  analysis 
of  the  economic  considerations  bound  up  with  any 
alteration  of  hours  of  work.  They  desire  to  empha- 
size that  it  is  fallacious  to  treat  hours  of  work  a-  an 
isolated  factor  in  labor  conditions  on  board  ship, 
without  considering  the  inter-relation  of  that  factor 
with  many  others,  such  as  crews'  accommodation. 
cargo  and  passenger  space  which  involve  structural 
alterations,  life-saving  equipment,  competition  with 
other  forms  of  transport,  wages  and  the  existence 
of  such  other  national  conditions  as  might  result  in 
the  additional  burden  cast  upon  the  shipowners  be- 
ing borne  by  the  State. 

"The  shipowners'  representatives  also  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  danger  arising  out  of  erroneous  analogies 
between  the  hours  of  land  industries  and  the  hours  of 
the  shipping  trade.  Regularity  of  employment,  op- 
portunities for  use  ni  leisure,  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  work,  climatic  conditions,  distance  from  place  of 
employment,  are  all  factors  which  differentiate  the 
work  of  the   seaman   from   the  work   of  the   landsman. 

"The  shipowners'  representatives  are  animated  with 
the  desire  s,,  to  regulate  the  working  hours  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine-  that  any  legitimate  Kncvance  of 
either  seaman  or  shipowner  may  be  removed.  They 
are,  however,  convinced — a  conviction  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  survey  of  the  existing  position 
contained  in  the  Grey  Report — that  this  can  only  be 
satisfactorily-  and  effectively  done  by  voluntary  and 
collective  national  agreement.  They  therefore  strongly 
deprecate  any  proposal  for  compulsory  legislation, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  rigidity  and  artificiality,  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
shipping  trade. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  Shipowners  must  com- 
pletely dissociate  themselves  with  the  paragraphs  of 
the   Report   quoted  above." 

The  submission  of  the  above  report  to  the  Plenary 
meeting  resulted  in  a  discussion  in  which  the  ship- 
owners' attitude  was  severely  criticized  by  several 
members  of  the  Government  group,  and  also  by 
some  of  the  workers'  group.  The  serious  pun 
the  speakers  evidently  was  that  this  criticism  should 
go  to  the  Governments  along  with  the  shipowners' 
action  and  the  reasons  given  by  them. 

Three  of  the  amendments  suggested  were  with- 
drawn. Aftr  the  amendment  offerd  by  Mr.  Daud, 
workers    delegate    from    India,    to    strike    out     section 
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4  of  paragraph  1  relating  especially  to  the  Indian 
seamen  had  been  rejected,  the  Draft  Conclusion  was 
adopted  71  to  20,  and  by  a  vote  of  76  to  17  it  was 
further  decided  that  it  is  to  be  acted  upon  in  the 
Maritime  Meeting  to  be  held  next  year. 

The  Draft  Resolutions  submitted  immediately  after 
the  submission  of  the  Agenda  and  made  part  of  the 
same  were  submitted  to  the  Selection  Committee 
which  reported  upon  (1)  and  (2)  by  Liang  and 
Daud,   as    follows: 

"1.  Draft  resolution  concerning  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  of  seamen  in  Asiatic  countries,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lang  Liang,  Chinese  Workers' 
Delegate  and  Mr.  Daud,  Indian  Workers'  Dele- 
gate. 

"The  Committee  observed  that  the  first  Draft  Reso- 
lution submitted  by  Mr.  Liang  dealt  with  the  same 
subject  as  the  second  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
Daud.  The  authors  of  these  draft  Resolutions  con- 
sented to  the  fusion  of  the  texts  submitted  by  them 
and  to   the  submission  of  a  joint  resolution. 

"Mr.  Liang  and  Mr.  Daud  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  amended  text  which  the  Committee  has 
decided  to  communicate  to  the  Conference. 

"This   text   is    as   follows: 

"  'Whereas  equality  of  treatment  of  seamen  without 
distinction  of  race  or  nationality  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
throughout  the   world; 

'Whereas  marked  inequalities  at  present  exist  in 
the  treatment  of  the  seamen  of  certain  nationalities, 
especially  those  from  Asiatic  countries,  as  compared 
with  other  seamen  performing  the  same  work,  in 
particular  in  such  matters  as  wages,  hours,  the  system 
of  recruitment,  unemployment,  housing,  health,  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the 
shipowner  in  respect  of  insurance,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, freedom  of  association,  etc.;  and 

'Whereas  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  recalling  the 
necessity  of  equal  treatment  of  national  workers  and 
colored  foreign  workers  and  requesting  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  placing  this  question,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  Agenda  of  the  1931  Session: 

'The    Conference   requests   the    Governing   Body 

(1)  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  in  carrying  out  the  inquiry  known 
as  the  "Asiatic  inquiry,"  to  the  present  condi- 
tions^  of  life  and  labor  of  Asiatic  seamen,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  in  particular  when  they 
are  employed  outside  their  country  or  on  board 
foreign   vessels,    and 

(2)  to    consider    whether    this    question    could    be 
placed  on   the  Agenda  of  an   early   Session  of  ■ 
the  Conference.'  " 

Resolution  adopted  48  to  18. 

The  Draft  Resolution  concerning  the  rights  of 
association  of  foreign  seamen  submitted  by  Mr.  Liang 
of  the  Chinese  Workers  was  reported  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  improve  their 
living  and  labor  conditions  and  protect  their  interests, 
that  seamen  employed  in  territories,  possessions  or 
colonies  of  a  foreign  State  or  on  vessels  belonging 
to  the  nationals  of  such  State  should  be  accorded 
freedom  of  association  under  the  same  conditions  as 
seamen  who  are  nationals,  and  that  this  freedom  of 
association  should  not  be  subject  to  any  restrictions 
specially    directed    against    foreign    seamen; 


"Whereas  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
provides  that  the  right  of  association  for  all  lawful 
purposes  by  the  employed  as  well  as  the  employers 
is  one  of  the  general  principles  for  improving  labor 
conditions; 

"Whereas  in  spite  of  the  above  provision  incidents 
of  dissolving  foreign  seamen's  organizations  and  re- 
fusing permission  to  form  foreign  seamen's  unions 
still  occur  in  certain  ports; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  on  the  Agenda  of  an  early  Session 
of  the  Conference  the  question  of  the  right  of  associa- 
tion, on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  seamen 
who  are  nationals,  of  seamen  employed  in  territories, 
possessions  or  colonies  of  a  foreign  State  or  on 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nationals  of  such  States." 

Resolution  40  to  0.     No  quorum. 

Resolution  failed  because  shipowners  refused  to 
vote. 

Draft  Resolution  concerning  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  inland  navigation,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Daud,  Indian  Workers'  Delegate,  was  reported 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
workers  employed  on  inland  navigable  rivers  and 
waterways  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work  no  less  than  seamen  employed 
in  maritime  navigation,  and  whereas  the  Recommen- 
dation concerning  the  limitation  of  hour?  of  work  in 
inland  navigation  which  was  adopted  at  Genoa  in 
1920  has  failed  to  achieve  adequate  results; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  of  inland  watermen  on  the  Agenda 
of  an  early  session  of  the  Conference  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a   Draft  Convention  on  the  subject." 

Resolution  adopted  39  to  17. 

Draft  Resolution  on  air  transport,  submitted  by  Mr. 
de   Michelis  was  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  has  decided  to  communicate  to 
the  Conference  the  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  de 
Michelis,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"  'The  Conference,  bearing  in  mind  the  decisions 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  seafaring  community  and  the 
measures  framed  at  previous  Sessions  concerning 
workers  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  sea, 
inland  waterway  and   railway  transport;   but 

"  'Having  regard  to  the  importance  and  the  expan- 
sion of  air  transport,  which  is  developing  into  a  new 
industry  employing  numerous  categories  of  workers; 

"  'Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  some  countries 
workers  in  air  transport  are  grouped  in  the  same 
organizations  as  sea  transport  workers  and  that  the 
aspirations  of  pilots  and  mechanics  in  aviation  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  are  thus  identified 
with  those  of  seamen  and  engineers  employed  on 
board  ship;  and 

"  'Having  regard  to  the  risks  to  which  crews  in  air 
transport  are  exposed  and  the  desirability  of  regulat- 
ing internationally  the  working  conditions  and  the 
protection  of  an  occupation  which  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  different  countries; 

"  'Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  consider  the  desirability  of 

(a)  Undertaking  a  study  not  only  of  the  safety  but 
also  of  the  living,  training  and  working  conditions 
of  workers  in  air  transport  with  a  view  to  including 
these  questions  in  the  Agenda  of  a  Session  of  the 
International    Labor    Conference;    and 
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(b)  Appointing  a  Committee  of  Experts  to  study 
questions   affecting  workers  in   air  transport/" 

Adopted  53  to  7. 

Resolution  by  Mr.  Daud  of  India  concerning  previ- 
ously adopted  Conventions  and  Recommendations 
was  reported   back   as   follows: 

"Having  noted  the  resolution  adopted  at  its  Twelfth 
Session  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Matsuoka,  Japanese 
Workers'  Delegate,  concerning  the  application  of 
Article  405,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
Versailles,   . 

'And  taking  into  account  the  steps  already  taken 
by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office   to  give   effect   to   this   resolution, 

"Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  continue  and  to  expedite  the  study 
already  undertaken,  and  to  give  its  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  action  taken  in  Asiatic  countries  upon  the 
Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by 
the  previous  Maritime  Sessions  of  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  maritime  Conventions  adopted  at  the  1921 
Session,  and  to  submit  a  report  on  the  subject  to 
an  early  Session  of  the  Conference." 

Resolution  adopted  55  to  7. 

Resolution  by  Mr.  Hamada,  Japanese  Workers' 
Delegate,  concerning  a  minimum  manning  scale  in 
the  merchant  marine  was  reported  back  as   follows: 

"Whereas,  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work  on  board 
ship  cannot  be  fully  attained  unless  rules  are  laid 
down  for  seamen  as  to  minimum  manning  scales; 

"Whereas,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor   Office  that  the  question  of  minimum 


manning  scales  should  be  dealth  with  as  part  of  the 
Agenda  concerning  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work 
on  board  ship  at  the  Session  of  1920; 

"The  Conference  invites  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  instruct  the  Office 
to  make  an  urgent  study  of  the  question  of  minimum 
manning  scales,  with  a  view  to  this  question  being 
placed  on  the  Agenda  of  an  early  Session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference." 

Resolution  obtained  32  votes,  no  quorum.  Resolu- 
tion not  adopted. 

Draft  Resolution  concerning  the  equitable  treatment 
of  seamen  submitted  by  Mr.  Woo,  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, was  reported  back  as   follows: 

"Considering  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
protection  in  the  modern  order  of  society  for  the 
workers  of  all  countries,  and  in  particular  for  seamen, 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  report  on  special  countries 
adopted  at  the  Washington  Session, 

"Requests  the  Governing  Body  to  consider  all  ap- 
propriate measures  with  a  view  to  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  States  Members  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
equitable  treatment  for  seamen  employed  on  board 
vessels  sailing  in  the  territorial  waters  or  on  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  country  of  which  such  seamen  are 
nationals,  in  accordance  with  the  social  legislation  ot 
that  country." 

Resolution  adopted  59  to  0. 

Conference  adjourned  sine  die  12:20  p.  m. 


ANDREW  FURUSE  111. 


December  31,  1929. 
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International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1929 

Convention  and  Final  Act  Signed  at  London,  May  31,  1929 


Memorandum:  By  Andrew  Furuseth 

On  Behalf  of  the  Seamen 

In  adhering  to  this  Convention,  the  United  States 
will  surrender  the  control  over  its  own  harbors  which 
it  now  has  and  at  times  exercises.  This  control  had 
from  time  to  time  been  surrendered  in  the  interest 
of  foreign  ships  through  conventions,  which  the 
United  States  had  entered  into  with  foreign  nations 
prior  to  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  on  or  about  April  15, 
1912.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  that  the  United 
States  had  insisted  upon  the  application  of  its  own 
inspection  laws  to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  unless 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  satisfied 
that  the  inspection  laws  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
vessel  belonged  were  "substantially  similar  to  our  own 
inspection  laws  and,  that  our  own  inspection  laws 
were  accepted  by  such  nation. 

Foreign  ships  coming  into  ports  of  the  United 
States  had,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned, 
substantially  granted  to  them  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction, which  was  exercised  through  the  master  of 
such  foreign  vessel  and  the  consul  representing  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged.  Experience  had 
shown  that  such  arrangments  were  in  the  interests 
of  foreign  countries  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.     The  difference  in  living  standards 


was  keeping  the  American  off  the  sea.  Sundry  reme- 
dies had  been  tried,  had  proved  futile,  and  Congress 
was  considering  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  full  sov- 
ereignty in  her  ports.  Then  came  the  disaster  of 
the   Titanic. 

The  Titanic  disaster  was  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  reported  to  the 
lecond  Congress,  Second  Session,  Report  No. 
806.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  the  Hon- 
orable William  Alden  Smith,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  Titanic,  an 
English  ship,  was  on  her  fir>t  voyage,  and  including 
her  crew  had  on  board  2,223  persons,  of  whom  1,51/ 
were  lost  and  706  were  saved.  It  is  stated  in  Un- 
report that  60  per  cent  of  the  first-class  passengers 
were  saved;  42  per  cent  of  the  second-class  | 
gers  were  saved;  25  per  cent  of  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers were  saved,  and  24  per  cent  of  the  crew  were 
saved. 

The  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  exposed 
such  a  condition  as  to  life-saving  appliances  and 
crew  as  to  bring  about  a  general  world  demand  for 
some  effective  remedial  laws,  that  would  make  any 
similar  disaster  in  the  future  very  rare,  if  not  impos- 
sible. While  the  investigation  was  going  on. 
gress  adopted  on  June  28,  1912,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  international  maritime  conference,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  provide  international 
rules,  which  would  prevent  such  disasters  in  the 
future. 
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The  resolution  referred  to  coupled  with  the  world's 
sentiment  and  demands,  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an 
international  conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
This  conference  was  called  by  the  British  Government 
and  met  in  London  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  Con- 
ference represented  fourteen  principal  maritime  nations 
and  three  self-governing  British  dominions.  An  agree- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  treaty  was  arrived  at  by  the 
delegates  at  London,  January  20,  1914.  One  of  the 
American  delegates,  Andrew  Furuseth,  resigned  from 
the  Conference  on  December  22,  1913,  sending  to  the 
President   of   the    United   States   the   following  cable: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington. 

"Commission    today    considered     committee     re- 
ports.     They   contain    provisions   reducing  existing 
standards  of  safety.      Being  true   to   safety,   I   can 
not  sign  any  convention  containing  them.    I  tender 
my  resignation,  to  be  effective  at  once." 
Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  submitted  the 
reasons    for    his    resignation    in    a   report,    which    was 
submitted  to  the   President  on  January  12,   1914.    (See 
page   131,   Executive   B,   Sixty-third  Congress,  Second 
Session.) 

The  Convention  and  the  report  from  the  delegates 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on 
March  17,  1914,  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
Executive  B,  Sixty-third  Congress,  Second  Session. 
A  memorial  from  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  and  the  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitted  by  Andrew  Furuseth  after 
his  resignation,  were  included  in  this  document. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  proposed  Con- 
vention was  agreed  to  with  a  proviso.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  made  and  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  proviso  was  stricken  out.  Whereupon,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  last  days  of  December. 
The  Convention  failed  because  the  Senate  refused  to 
act  upon  it.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  only  three  or  four  nations 
had  ratified  it.  No  further  nations  did  ratify  it  and 
those  that  had  ratified  it  did  not  put  it  into  operation. 
Was  it  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Convention  that  caused  the  other  nations  to  act  as 
the>  did  in  failing  to  ratify,  or  having  ratified,  in  sus- 
pending their  ratification? 

The  reasons  of  the  Senate  were:  (a)  that  in  some 
instances  the  provisions  agreed  to  were  below  stand- 
ards already  adopted  by  the  United  States;  (b)  that 
it  would  prevent  the  United  States  from  further  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  so-called  Seamen's 
Bill,  which  had  been  under  consideration  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  which  was  dealing  with  the 
subject  matter  in  a  more  fundamental  and  satisfactory 
manner.  This  Bill  contemplated  such  improvements 
in  the  seamen's  condition  as  would  make  it  possible 
to  induce  Americans  to  become  seamen.  In  order 
to  provide  what  was  deemed  sufficient  inducement  it 
would  be  necessary  to  abrogate  some  thirty  treaties, 
which  treaties  had  been  entered  into  with  foreign 
nations    dealing    especially    with    ships    and   seamen. 

The  Seamen's  Bill  provided  for  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  seamen's  status  and  general  condition, 
and  the  purpose  was  to  make  such  legislation  appli- 
cable to  all  foreign  vessels  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  //  the  Proposed  Conven- 
tion had  been  adopted,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  and  the  legislation  was 
finally  adopted.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  La 
Follette  Seaman's  Act.  It  was  signed  March  4,  1915, 
and  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
American    seamen    in    the    merchant    marine    of    the 


United  States;  to  abolish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as 
a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to  secure  the  abrogation 
of  treaty  provisions  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  pro- 
mote safety  at  sea."  (United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,   Chapter   153,   Volume  38,  page   1164.) 

The  Act  has  twenty  sections,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Section  16,  which  provides  for 
abrogation  of  all  treaty  provisions  as  to:  (a)  arrest 
for  desertion;  (b)  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  consuls  in 
wage  disputes.  Connected  directly  with  Section  16 
is  Section  4,  which  provides  for  half-payment  of 
wages  earned  and  not  received  in  (a)  all  domestic 
vessels  in  all  harbors,  domestic  or  foreign,  if  the 
vessel  loads  or  discharges  cargo;  (b)  all  foreign  ves- 
sels in  safe  harbors  of  the  United  States  where  the 
vessel  loads  or  discharges  cargo.  Thus,  giving  to 
every  seaman  regardless  of  national  allegiance,  his 
freedom  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  making  it 
effective  by  half-payment  of  wages  in  ports,  whether 
the  vessel  is  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  one.  The  half- 
payment  of  wages  is  necessary  in  order  that,  if  a 
seaman  leaves  a  vessel,  he  may  have  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  lodging  and  food  in  the  strange  port  in 
which  he  happens  to  be.  It  further  provides  that 
when  this  half-payment  of  wages  is  refu-ed,  the  man 
may  take  his  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  then  sue 
for  the  full  amount  of  wages  earned  and  not  received; 
and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  open  to 
foreign  seamen  for  that  purpose.  In  Section  3  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  vessel  fails  to  pay  the  seaman, 
according  to  Section  4,  such  seaman  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  days'  pay  for  one  while  waiting  for  payment. 

Section  11  abolishes  all  advance  of  wages  prior  to 
such  wages  being  earned,  and  provides  punishment 
for  the  payment  of  such  advance  wages,  and  then 
makes  the  same  law  applicable  to  foreign  vessels 
while  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  sea- 
man's wages  were  secure  against  the  age  old  system 
of  advance,  through  which  the  wages  to  be  earned 
had  been  extracted  from  the  seaman  by  the  Marine 
Employment  Agent  (crimp),  which  plunder  was  di- 
vided between  such  crimp,  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  very  often  the  owner  or  managing  owner  of  the 
vessel,  foreign   or   domestic. 

Other  sections  provide  for  improvement  in  the  scale 
of  food  and  in  the  forecastles.  Section  2  regulates 
the  working  hours  at  sea  and  in  harbors  on  domestic 
vessels. 

Section  13  provides  that  75  per  cent  of  the  crew 
(all  persons  employed  on  board)  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  commands  of  the  officers;  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  deck  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  offi- 
cers, must  be  able  seamen,  and  then  the  law  made 
these  provisions  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  leaving 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  especial  purpose  of 
this  was  to  furnish  more  efficient  men  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel,  and  in  case  of  disaster  to  man  and 
handle  the  life-saving  appliances  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion  14  of  the  Act. 

Section  14  takes  the  life-saving  appliances  agreed 
to  by  the  Conference  at  London  (1913)  and  improves 
considerably  on  them.  With  reference  to  the  manning 
of  lifeboats  or  rafts,  Section  14  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  licensed  officer  or  able  seaman  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  boat  or  raft,  while  the  Treaty  said  a  licensed 
officer  or  seaman,  which  latter  word  may  mean  any- 
body on  the  ship,  while  able  seaman  is  a  specific  rating, 
which  under  the  law  is  obtained  after  three  years  of 
service  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Other  sections  of  the  law  improved  the  condition 
of  the  seamen  on  domestic  vessels  and  were  designed 
to  so  change  the  status  and  the  condition  under  which 
seamen  live  and  labor,  that  the  American  would  be 
willing    to    adopt    the    seafaring    life    as    a    means    of 
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livelihood.  The  purpose  in  applying  it  to  foreign 
vessels  was;  (a)  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and;  (1>) 
to  liberate  all  seamen  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  might,  it  they 
so  desired,  use  their  freedom  to  equalize  the  wage 
cost  of  operation  in  foreign  and  American  vessels 
trading  to  and  from  the  United  States.  I  his  law 
was  never  given  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  all 
the   purposes  intended. 

It  had  to  meet  not  only  the  definite,  forceful  and 
efficient  opposition  of  shipowners,  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can, but  also  the  influence  which  this  opposition  in 
innumerable  ways  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  public 
officials  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Act, 
when  it  was  not  specifically  entrusted  to  the  court s, 
where  the  same  influences  provided  all  proper  meas- 
ures to  aid  Consuls  in  the  contest.  Among  such 
measures  was  a  brief  to  be  submitted  when 
came  to  the  courts.  This  brief  undertook  to  show 
that  the  law  and  especially  Section  4,  was  unconsti- 
tutional. That  question  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Strathearn 
vs.  Dillon  (252  U.  S.,  page  348),  and  was  unanimously 
held  valid  and  constitutional. 

At  the  very  beginning  public  opinion  was  informed 
that  this  law  would  ruin  American  commerce;  that 
in  fact,  under  it  maritime  commerce  could  not  be 
conducted.  Notwithstanding  that  propaganda,  it  was 
finally  urged  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  actually 
inspect  foreign  vessels  to  ascertain  their  seaworthi- 
ness within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  safety  provisions  of  the  law  of  some 
other  country  were  substantially  similar  to  the  law 
as  provided  in  this  Section  (Section  14).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  ruled  that  the  new  law  was  sub 
stantially  similar  and,  therefore,  an  actual  inspection 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  ruling  was  made  not- 
withstanding that  the  Department  had  ruled  before 
the  passage  of  this  law  that  the  then  existing  law 
was  substantially  similar  to  the  laws  of  certain  other 
nations,  and  that  no  actual  inspection  was  then  needed. 
In  other  words,  as  they  had  held  at  an  earlier  date 
that  the  then  existing  law  was  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  certain  other  nations,  so  they  now  held  that 
the  new  law,  regardless  of  its  improvements,  was 
still  substantially  similar  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
inspection  was  necessary. 

It  was  a  result  of  this  ruling  that  the  Vestris  dis- 
aster occurred.  The  investigation  made  by  the  Super- 
vising Inspector  General  of  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  of  the  United  States,  resulted  in  a  finding 
that  for  the  future  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel 
must  be  stressed,  which  is,  of  course,  an  admission 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  crew.  The  investigation  by 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
developed  much  ineffectiveness  in  safety  requirements 
of  the  vessel  herself,  as  well  as  in  her  life  saving 
appliances,  and  that  a  lack  of  stability  bad  been 
increased  by  improper  loading  of  the  cargo.  The 
investigation  by  the  British  Hoard  of  Trade  developed 
the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  overloaded  and  unsea- 
worthy.  The  full  findings,  however,  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  investigation  are  not  yet  available. 

The  necessity  for  stressing  the  efficiency  of  the 
personnel  must  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  language  test  of  efficiency,  which 
provides  that  75  per  cent  of  the  vessel's  crew  must 
be  able  to  understand  all  orders  given  by  the  officers, 
as  found  in  Section  13,  has  never  been  enforced;  that 
the  certificate  of  able  seaman,  as  provided  in  the 
same  Section,  was  first  enforced;  especially  by  the 
doctors,  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  very  man; 
efficient  men,  and  later  granted  so  freely,  that  it 
gradually    became    almost    meaningless.      It    has    been 


ined  by  perjury,  forgery  and  at  times  by  influence. 
It  has  been  and  is  stolen,  bought  and  obtained  by 
substitution  until  it  is  no  guarantee  of  efficiency. 
even  on  domestic  vessels,  and,  of  course,  not  being 
enforced  on  domestic  vessels  it  could  not  very  well 
be  enforced  on  foreign  vessels,  because  that  would 
result  in  a  justified  charge  of  discrimination.  ddie 
boatman's  certificate  had,  except  in  a  few  places  and 
especially  of  late,  been  issued  without  any  examina- 
tion in  which  their  real  efficiency  had  been  tested, 
either  as  to  lowering,  sculling  or  rowing.  As  long  as 
they  had  succeeded  in  committing  to  memory  the 
names  of  the  different  things  that  a  lifeboat  must 
contain  and  what  must  be  done  with  a  lifeboat  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  being  lowered,  that  was  all 
that  was  generally  required.  Unfortunately,  in  mosl 
places  that  is  all  that  is  required  today,  even  by  the 
more  exacting. 

Section  I  of  the  law  regulating  hours  oi  labor  at 
sea  and  in  harbor  never  had  a  chance.  It  was 
enacted  in  order  that  a  vessel  must  have  either  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  deck  crew  available  and  in 
readiness  at  all  times  and  more  especially  in  the 
night  time.  This  Section  provides  thai  "Wherever 
the  Master  of  any  vessel  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
this  Section,  the  Seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  dischai 
from  such  vessel  and  to  receive  the  wages  earned." 
Ibis  Section,  of  course,  could  be  brought  to  the 
courts  in  a  suit  for  wages,  and  it  was  s<,  brought 
in   the   case  of   O'Hara    vs.    Luckenbach    (i'"*    I 

364)  and  finally  came  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  construed  the  Section  strictly  and  Upheld  it 
in  every  particular.  The  decision  was  unanimous, 
but  was  disregarded  a-  the  law  had  been  disregarded. 
The  running  of  a  vessel  at  night  time  with  one 
officer  on  the  deck,  one  man  at  the  wheel,  if  the 
vessel  does  not  have  a  mechanical  steering  apparatus, 
taking  the  place  of  a  helmsman,  and  one  man  some- 
times on  the  lookout  and  sometimes  not.  while  the 
re^t  i'i  the  men  were  and  are  asleep,  is  still  con- 
tinued. It  is  this  failure  to  keep  a  proper  lookout  and 
the  failure  to  keep  a  proper  number  of  the  crew  avail- 
able and  attentive  that  has  caused  most  of  the  col- 
lisions which  have  taken  place  between  American 
ships  since  the  Seamen's  Act  became  effective-.  It  i~  as 
the  result  iA  this  failure  t>>  obey  the  law  that  much 
property  and  very  many  lives   have  been    lost. 

This  system  is  >till  in  almost  general  operation,  not- 
withstanding the  law  and  notwithstanding  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  and  the  seaman  is  unable  to 
enforce  it.  because  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
held   that   the   Seaman's  right   to  quit   the  vessel   and 

receive  his  money,  because  the  law  is  not  obeyed,  is 
.  a  penalty  and  as  such  excludes  all  other  penalties 
for  breach  of  the  contract  or  the  violation  oi  the 
law.  The  result  of  this  has  been  and  is  now.  that 
whenever  the  seaman  is  complaining  about  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law-,  he  is  discharged  and  the  money 
earned  is  at  once  given  to  him.  This  happens  now 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  ports  and  operates 
prevent  the  seaman  from  making  any  complaint.  The 
discharge  would  nearly  always  leave  him  either  in  a 
strange  domestic  port  or  in  a  port  in  a  strange  coun- 
try without  means  of  sustenance  while  looking  for 
further  employment.  The  result  of  these-  deliberate 
evasions  and  violations  of  the  law  has  been,  to  drive 
a  very  large  number  of  the  more  efficient  men  from 
the  sea.  to  reduce  the-  general  standard  of  efficiency 
of  the  deck  crew  and  to  create  a  turnover,  under 
which  the  development  of  real  able  seamen  as  con- 
templated    in     the     statute     has     become     substantially 

impossible.    According  to  letter  (December  12,  h 
received  by  me-  frt>m   I).   X.   Hoover,  Supervising   In- 
spector   General    of    Steamboat     Inspection    Service, 
there  had  been   issued  since  November   1.   1915,   155,635 
able    seamen's    certificates.     That    means    12,969.5    cer- 
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tificates  per  year.  The  number  needed  to  fill  the  rating 
of  able  seamen  on  inspected  vessels  was  (letter  dated 
January  13,  1928)  in  November,  1927,  16,633.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  turnover,  per  year,  of  about 
75  per  cent  in  the  rating  of  able  seaman.  In  the 
lower  ratings,  such  as  ordinary  seaman  and  boy,  the 
turnover  has  been  vastlj'  greater.  These  facts  show 
that  men  are  not  at  sea  long  enough  to  learn  the 
work  which  they   are  there  to  do. 

Young  men  and  men  no  longer  young,  who  happen 
to  be  idle  and  destitute,  seek  employment  at  sea.  The 
condition  has  become  such  that  the  President  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  General  A.  C.  Dalton,  issued  a  circular 
September  30,  1927,  with  reference  to  accidents  hap- 
pening on  board  of  vessels  that  have  been  under 
special  investigation  for  ascertaining  the  causes  for 
injury,   in  which   he  said: 

"A  recent  investigation  of  the  accidents  occur- 
ring on  one  steamship  line  discloses  that  three  of 
every  five  of  the  injuries  or  deaths  result  from 
human   rather   than   mechanical   failure." 

This,  of  course,  means  that  they  practically  all 
result  from  human  failure,  because  the  seamen  are 
there  to  keep  the  vessel,  her  gear  and  equipment  sea- 
worthy. It  is  unpleasant  and  rather  disheartening  to 
contemplate  this  situation  and,  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  evasions  and  violations  of  this  law,  the  American 
is  coming  to  the  sea,  and  a  sufficiently  large  number 
would  remain  at  sea,  if  the  laws  were  enforced  as 
they  were  intended  to  be.  The  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  law  had  been 
enforced  the  United  States  would,  by  this  time,  have 
had  a  body  of  seamen  sufficient  in  number  and  in 
skill   equal  to  any  seamen  in  the   world. 

When  the  law  was  passed  the  American  vessels 
carried  about  10  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports, 
and  according  to  Alfred  H.  Haag,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  International  Shipping,  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  Georgetown  University,  American  vessels 
now  carry  about  36  per  cent,  which  involves  an 
advance  from  an  annual  average  of  $300,000,000  dur- 
ing the  decade  1905  to  1914  to  an  annual  average  of 
$2,600,000,000  in  the  decade  of  1920  to  1929,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  700  per  cent  in  the  value  of  our 
commerce. 

The  condition  in  wages  was,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  probably  on  an  average  of  25  per  cent  in 
favor  of  foreign  vessels  over  American  vessels  carry- 
ing white  men.  After  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Seamen's  Act,  wages  on  foreign  vessels  rose  until  they 
became  equal  to  the  American  wages  paid  to  white 
men.  Wages  in  American  ships  were  reduced  in 
1921.  In  many  instances  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
when  pay  for  overtime  then  paid  is  included.  Euro- 
pean vessels  promptly  followed  the  downward  trend. 
American  wages  for  able  seamen  or  firemen  are  now 
$55  per  month,  with  no  pay  for  overtime,  whereas 
in  English  vessels  it  is  nine  pounds  for  sailors  and 
nine  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  firemen,  together 
with  overtime  pay,  which  makes  the  wages  of  the 
two  nations  substantially  alike.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  nearly  so, 
Holland.  In  Japan  there  have  been  three  increases 
in  wages  resulting  from  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the 
actual  wage  cost  is  almost  the  same  as  in  American 
vessels,  owing  to  Japanese  vessels  carrying,  on  an 
average,  about  50  per  cent  more  men  in  their  crews. 
Most  European  shipowners  take  the  position  that  if 
the  differential  in  wages  is  sufficient  to  induce  men  to 
do  so,  they  will  desert  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
cost  resulting  from  the  obtaining  of  another  crew 
and  the  delay  caused  thereby,  make  it  cheaper  to  pay 
the  wage  or  so  nearly  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 


States,    that    it    will    not    pay    the    men   to    desert    and 
leave  any  money  behind. 

The  condition  in  Germany  is  dominated  by  the 
situation  produced  by  the  war.  The  situation  in 
France  is  very  largely  dominated  by  her  special  laws, 
which  make  it  a  crime  against  the  nation  to  desert, 
and  under  which  the  seamen  have  three  watches  and 
work  so  much  overtime,  for  which  they  are  paid, 
that  their  wages  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of 
England.  In  other  words,  where  the  Seamen's  Act 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  function,  it  has  done  every- 
thing that  was  expected  of  it,  and  when  some  day  it 
is  made  to  function  by  making  it  too  expensive  to 
disobey  it,  it  will  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
body  of  citizen  seamen  capable  of  serving  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  real  efficiency  and  of  being  effective 
as  part  of  the  Navy,  if  necessity  therefor  should  arise. 

The  New  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  May  31,  1929,  is  modeled  upon  the 
Treaty  of  January  20,  1914.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
some  provisions  the  Treatv  of  1929  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Treaty  of  1914,  but  the  Treaty  of  1929  is  so 
filled  with  exceptions  in  supposed  national  interests 
that  this  can  justly  be  disputed.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  are  both  inferior  to  the  present  standards  set 
by  law  in  the  United  States;  especially  is  this  the  fact 
where  the  reference  is  to  life  saving  appliances  and 
the  provision  for  men  to  operate  same.  It  might  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  good  reason  why  this 
must  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  legislation  in 
the  United  States  is  national,  conceived  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and  of  safety  at 
sea  according  to  standards  agreed  upon  in  the  national 
legislature,  legislating  for  itself  with  a  view  of  making 
those  laws,  as  far  as  possible,  applicable  to  vessels 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction,  while  the  treaty  is  the 
result  of  harmonizing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  standards  of  nations  participating  in 
such  international   conference. 

Such  international  agreement  on  such  questions  is 
necessarily  below  the  best  or  highest,  as  well  as  above 
the  lowest  of  standards.  When  the  agreement  has 
been  reached,  it  may  well  be  compared  to  a  form  into 
which  a  molten  metallic  fluid,  representing  the  mixing 
of  the  different  standards,  has  been  poured  and  left  to 
cool.  The  form  might  be  somewhat  shipped,  but  it 
can  not  in  substance  be  altered,  no  matter  how 
unsuitable  and  ineffective  it  may  really  be,  until  the 
time  set  for  permissible  remelting  by  reconsideration 
has  been  reached,  and  then  only  by  another  confer- 
ence, or  by  the  individual  nations  abrogating  the 
treaty.  There  can  be  no  progress  through  any  ex- 
periment  by  any  individual  nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  nation  whose 
shipowners  would  not  resist  any  such  improvement. 
They  would — being  very  busy  men— without  any 
serious  thought,  except  as  a  result  of  overwhelming 
disaster,  protest  against  any  change  for  the  better, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  handicap,  which  would  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  To  a  nation  such  as  the 
United  States,  however,  the  vital  thing  is  to  keep 
control  of  its  own  harbors,  and  of  the  right  arising 
therefrom,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws  as  would 
sLem  to  be  most  suitable  and  efficient  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  at  sea.  This  was  the  position 
taken  in  1915.  The  action  then  taken  has  worked 
in  the  interest  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  has,  without 
an}-  undue  hardship  to  competitors,  been  of  distinct 
benefit  to  the   United   States  as  a   nation. 

A  large  number  of  vessels,  carrying  passengers, 
trade  between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  ports 
in  foreign  countries.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
travel  on  such  vessels,  and  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  by  proper  investigation  that  such 
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vessels  are  seaworthy  in  their  construction,  tackle  and 
apparel,  as  well  as  having  life-saving  appliances  and 
men  to  handle  them,  which  are  up  to  the  safety 
standards  set  by  the  United  States  for  its  own  vessels. 

To  ratify  the  Treaty  would  he  to  repeal  the  Seamen's 
.let,  and  to  adopt  for  the  safety  of  American  citizens 
the  standards  set  by  this  Treaty  with  all  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  exemptions  granted  to  individual  nations,  in 
special  waters  and  in  special  trades.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  would  result  in  the  surrender  of  full  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  all  vessels  in  American  harbors  with 
such   results   as   have    been  found   by   past   experience. 

The  Conventions  and  the  Regulations  attached  to 
and  made  part  of  same  deal  with: 

Treaty  of  1914 


Chapter  I 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 


Treaty    of    1929 

Chapter   I 

Preliminary  Applications 

and    Definition-.    (  ases  i  •! 
Force   Majeure 
Chapter  II  Chapter  II 

Vessels    to    which    this         Construction 
Convention  applies 
Chapter  III  Chapter   I  II 

Safety   of  Navigation  Life-Saving     Appliances, 

etc. 

Chapter  IV  Chapter   1  V 

Construction  Radiotelegraphy 

Chapter   V  Chapter    V 

Radiotelegraphy  Safety  of   Navigation 

Chapter  VI  Chapter  VI 

Life-saving  Appliances          Certificates 

and    Fire    Protection 

Chapter  VII  Chapter   VII 

Safety  Certificates  General    Provisions 

Chapter  VIII  Chapter  VIII 

General  Final  Provisions 

//  would  be  a  real  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  those 
whose  duty  it  might  be  to  compare  the  two  Treaties,  if 
they  were  printed  in  parallel  columns  in  such  way  that 
the  corresponding  chapters  would  be  placed  opposite 
each  other.  This,  however,  would  have  to  be  dun,-  of- 
ficially in  order  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  reliable. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  have  a  third  column  giving  the 
corresponding  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  comparison  with  the  two  Treaties, 
but  more   especially  with  the  Treaty  of  1929. 

The  most  important  chapter  and  the  one  containing 
no  exceptions  is  Chapter  VI  providing  for  certificates 
of  which  there  are  three:  The  "Safety  Certificate," 
the  "Safety  Radiotelegraphy  Certificate."  and  the 
"Exemption  Certificate."  These  certificates  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Administration  of  each  contracting 
nation  and  are  to  be  respected  by  any  other  con- 
tracting nation    as   if  they   were   issued   by    the   nation 

Chapter  VI— Certificates 

Article    49 

Issue  of  Certificates 

"A  certificate  called  a  Safety  Certificate  shall 
be  issued,  after  inspection  and  survey,  to  every 
passenger  ship  which  complies  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner with  the  requirements  of  Chapters  II,  III  and 
IT   of   the    Convention." 

(A  passenger  ship  is  such  if  it  carries  more  than 
12  passengers  on  a  voyage  from  a  country  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies,  to  a  port  outside  of 
such  country,  or  conversely.) 

("In  an  efficient  manner"  is  a  qualifying  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.) 


Chapter    II — Construction 

'flu's  chapter  deals  with  construction,   from   tin-  rules 

of  which  each  Administration  may,  if  such  rules 
to  it  unreasonable  and  unnecessary,  exempt;  (a) 
completely  all  ships  belonging  to  its  country,  if  such 
ships  do  not  usually  go  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  land;  (b)  conditionally,  all  vessels  which 
do  not  proceed  more  than  2<)()  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  if  such  action  seems  reasonable  and  practicable; 
the  condition  being  that.  Regulation  IX.  which  deals 
with  "Openings  in  Watertight  Bulkheads,"  Regula- 
tion X.  which  dials  with  "Openings  in  Ship 
Below  the  Margin  Line."  Regulation  XV,  which  deals 
with  "Double  Bottoms,"  and  Regulation  XIX.  which 
deals  with  "Pumping  Arrangements,"  may  be  relaxed; 
the  Administration  may  further  exempt;  (c)  pas- 
senger ships  engaged  in  international  voyaj 
such  ship.s  are  employed  in  the  carriage  ^i  large  num- 
-  unberthed  passengers  in  special  trades,  such. 
for  example,  as  the  pilgrim  trade.  When  this  is 
done,  however,  the  Administration  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish the  fullest  provisions  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  trade  will  permit,  and  also  to  formulate  Kr<-'Hcral 
rules  deemed  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances for  such  trades,  and  it  further  undertakes  to 
formulate  such  rules  in  concert  with  such  contracting 
Governments,  if  any  as  may  be  directly  interested  in 
the   carriage    of   such    passengers. 

"Chapter  III — Life-Saving  Appliances,  Etc. 
Article    11 
Interpretation 
"for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)     the     expression     'new     ship'     means     a     ship 
tli.'    keel    of   which    i>    laid    on    or   after    the    first    of 
July,     1931.     all     other     ships     being     described     as 
existing  ^hip>; 

"lb)    the    expression    'short    international    \ 
means    an    international    voyage    in    the    COU1 
which    a    ship    is    not    more    than    200    miles     from 
the    nearest    land: 

I    the    expression    'buoyant    apparatus'    means 
buoyant     deck    seats,    or    buoyant     (leek    chairs,    or 
any  other  buoyant  apparatus  excepting  boats,  life- 
buoys and  lifejackets." 
In  dealing  with   vessels  specifically: 

"This  chapter,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  applies  to  new  passenger  ships 
which  are  mechanically  propelled  and  engaged  in 
international    VOyag 

"Special   provisions   are   laid   down   in    Articles    13, 

(lifeboats  and  buoyant  apparatus),  14.  (ready 
availability  and  adequacy),  19,  (equipment  ^i  boats 
and  life  rafts),  and  25.  (muster  roll  and  drills), 
with  regard  to  new  passenger  ships  on  short  in- 
ternational   voyag(  - 

fhe  expression  "special  provisions  are  laid  down" 
is  not  clear,  but  would  seem  t<>  mean  that  these 
Articles  are  the  ones  specifically  intended  to  he  ob- 
served in  such  vessels.  If  this  be  the  interpretation 
that  can  hi>  given  to  it.  a  large  number  of  indispens- 
able provision's  lor  reasonable  safety  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Administration  to  which  tin 
belongs,  if  such  Administration  considers  them  un- 
ary or  unreasonable.  From  the  general  state 
ment,  the  Administration  may  exempt  (a)  all  pas- 
senger ships  which  do  not  go  more  than  twenty  miles 
off  shore:  (b)  "existing  passenger  ships"  shall,  if 
practical  and  reasonable,  be  made  to  comply  with 
Article  13  dealing  with  lifeboats  and  buoyant 
ratUS,  and  into  substantial  compliance  with  other 
requirements  by  July  1.  1931.  (Evidently,  this  leaves 
existing   ships    both    before    and    after   July    1.    1931,    to 
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The  resolution  referred  to  coupled  with  the  world's 
sentiment  and  demands,  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an 
international  conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
This  conference  was  called  by  the  British  Government 
and  met  in  London  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  Con- 
ference represented  fourteen  principal  maritime  nations 
and  three  self-governing  British  dominions.  An  agree- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  treaty  was  arrived  at  by  the 
delegates  at  London,  January  20,  1914.  One  of  the 
American  delegates,  Andrew  Furuseth,  resigned  from 
the  Conference  on  December  22,  1913,  sending  to  the 
President   of   the   United   States   the   following  cable: 

To   the  President   of  the   United  States, 
Washington. 

"Commission    today    considered    committee    re- 
ports.    They   contain  provisions  reducing  existing 
standards  of   safety.      Being  true   to  safety,   I    can 
not  sign  any  convention  containing  them.    I  tender 
my  resignation,  to  be  effective  at  once." 
Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  submitted  the 
reasons    for    his    resignation    in    a    report,    which    was 
submitted  to  the  President  on  January  12,  1914.    (See 
page   131,   Executive   B,  Sixty-third  Congress,  Second 
Session.) 

The  Convention  and  the  report  from  the  delegates 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on 
March  17,  1914,  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
Executive  B,  Sixty-third  Congress,  Second  Session. 
A  memorial  from  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America  and  the  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitted  by  Andrew  Euruseth  after 
his  resignation,  were  included  in  this  document. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  proposed  Con- 
vention was  agreed  to  with  a  proviso.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  made  and  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  proviso  was  stricken  out.  Whereupon,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  last  days  of  December. 
The  Convention  failed  because  the  Senate  refused  to 
act  upon  it.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  only  three  or  four  nations 
had  ratified  it.  No  further  nations  did  ratify  it  and 
those  that  had  ratified  it  did  not  put  it  into  operation. 
Was  it  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Convention  that  caused  the  other  nations  to  act  as 
they  did  in  failing  to  ratify,  or  having  ratified,  in  sus- 
pending their  ratification? 

The  reasons  of  the  Senate  were:  (a)  that  in  some 
instances  the  provisions  agreed  to  were  below  stand- 
ards already  adopted  by  the  United  States;  (b)  that 
it  would  prevent  the  United  States  from  further  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  so-called  Seamen's 
Bill,  which  had  been  under  consideration  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  which  was  dealing  with  the 
subject  matter  in  a  more  fundamental  and  satisfactory 
manner.  This  Bill  contemplated  such  improvements 
in  the  seamen's  condition  as  would  make  it  possible 
to  induce  Americans  to  become  seamen.  In  order 
to  provide  what  was  deemed  sufficient  inducement  it 
would  be  necessary  to  abrogate  some  thirty  treaties, 
which  treaties  had  been  entered  into  with  foreign 
nations   dealing   especially   with   ships   and   seamen. 

The  Seamen's  Bill  provided  for  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  seamen's  status  and  general  condition, 
and  the  purpose  was  to  make  such  legislation  appli- 
cable to  all  foreign  vessels  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  //  the  Proposed  Conven- 
tion had  been  adopted,  the  proposed  legislation  ivould 
have  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  and  the  legislation  was 
finally  adopted.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  La 
Follette  Seaman's  Act.  It  was  signed  March  4,  1915, 
and  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
American    seamen    in    the    merchant    marine    of    the 


United  States;  to  abolish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as 
a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to  secure  the  abrogation 
of  treaty  provisions  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  pro- 
mote safety  at  sea."  (United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,   Chapter   153,  Volume  38,  page   1164.) 

The  Act  has  twenty  sections,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Section  16,  which  provides  for 
abrogation  of  all  treaty  provisions  as  to:  (a)  arrest 
for  desertion;  (b)  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  consuls  in 
wage  disputes.  Connected  directly  with  Section  16 
is  Section  4,  which  provides  for  half-payment  of 
wages  earned  and  not  received  in  (a)  all  domestic 
vessels  in  all  harbors,  domestic  or  foreign,  if  the 
vessel  loads  or  discharges  cargo;  (b)  all  foreign  ves- 
sels in  safe  harbors  of  the  United  States  where  the 
vessel  loads  or  discharges  cargo.  Thus,  giving  to 
every  seaman  regardless  of  national  allegiance,  his 
freedom  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  making  it 
effective  by  half-payment  of  wages  in  ports,  whether 
the  vessel  is  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  one.  The  half- 
payment  of  wages  is  necessary  in  order  that,  if  a 
seaman  leaves  a  vessel,  he  may  have  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  lodging  and  food  in  the  strange  port  in 
which  he  happens  to  be.  It  further  provides  that 
when  this  half-payment  of  wages  is  refused,  the  man 
may  take  his  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  then  sue 
for  the  full  amount  of  wages  earned  and  not  received; 
and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  open  to 
foreign  seamen  for  that  purpose.  In  Section  3  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  vessel  fails  to  pay  the  seaman, 
according  to  Section  4,  such  seaman  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  days'  pay  for  one  while  waiting  for  payment. 

Section  11  abolishes  all  advance  of  wages  prior  to 
such  wages  being  earned,  and  provides  punishment 
for  the  payment  of  such  advance  wages,  and  then 
makes  the  same  law  applicable  to  foreign  vessels 
while  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  sea- 
man's wages  were  secure  against  the  age  old  system 
of  advance,  through  which  the  wages  to  be  earned 
had  been  extracted  from  the  seaman  by  the  Marine 
Employment  Agent  (crimp),  which  plunder  was  di- 
vided between  such  crimp,  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  very  often  the  owner  or  managing  owner  of  the 
vessel,  foreign   or   domestic. 

Other  sections  provide  for  improvement  in  the  scale 
of  food  and  in  the  forecastles.  Section  2  regulates 
the  working  hours  at  sea  and  in  harbors  on  domestic 
vessels. 

Section  13  provides  that  75  per  cent  of  the  crew 
(all  persons  employed  on  board)  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  commands  of  the  officers;  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  deck  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  offi- 
cers, must  be  able  seamen,  and  then  the  law  made 
these  provisions  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  leaving 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  especial  purpose  of 
this  was  to  furnish  more  efficient  men  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel,  and  in  case  of  disaster  to  man  and 
handle  the  life-saving  appliances  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion  14  of  the  Act. 

Section  14  takes  the  life-saving  appliances  agreed 
to  by  the  Conference  at  London  (1913)  and  improves 
considerably  on  them.  With  reference  to  the  manning 
of  lifeboats  or  rafts,  Section  14  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  licensed  officer  or  able  seaman  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  boat  or  raft,  while  the  Treaty  said  a  licensed 
officer  or  seaman,  which  latter  word  may  mean  any- 
body on  the  ship,  while  able  seaman  is  a  specific  rating, 
which  under  the  law  is  obtained  after  three  years  of 
service  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Other  sections  of  the  law7  improved  the  condition 
of  the  seamen  on  domestic  vessels  and  were  designed 
to  so  change  the  status  and  the  condition  under  which 
seamen  live  and  labor,  that  the  American  would  be 
willing    to    adopt    the    seafaring    life    as    a    means    of 
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livelihood.      The    purpose    in    applying    it    to     i 
vessels  was;    (a)   to  give   full  force  and  effect  to  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and; 
to  liberate  all  seamen   coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  might,  if  they 
so    desired,    use    their    freedom    to    equalize    the    wage 
cost   of    operation    in    foreign    and    American 
trading    to    and    from    the    United    State-.       This    law 
was    never    given    the    opportunity    to    accomplish    all 
the  purposes  intended. 

It  had  to  meet  not  only  the  definite,  forceful  and 
efficient  opposition  of  shipowners,  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can, but  also  the  influence  which  this  opposition  in 
innumerable  ways  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  public 
officials  entrusted  with  the  enforcemenl  of  the  .V  t. 
when  it  was  not  specifically  entrusted  to  the  courts, 
where  the  same  influences  provided  all  proper  meas- 
ures to  aid  Consuls  in  the  contest.  Among  such 
measures  was  a  brief  to  be  submitted  when 
came  to  the  courts.  This  brief  undertook  to  show- 
that  the  law  and  especially  Section  4,  was  unconsti- 
tutional. That  question  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Strathearn 
vs.  Dillon  (252  U.  S.,  page  348),  and  was  unanimously 
held  valid  and  constitutional. 

At  the  very  beginning  public  opinion  was  informed 
that  this  law  would  ruin  American  commerce;  that 
in  fact,  under  it  maritime  commerce  could  not  be 
conducted.  Notwithstanding  that  propaganda,  it  was 
finally  urged  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  actually 
inspect  foreign  vessels  to  ascertain  their  seaworthi- 
ness within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  safety  provisions  of  the  law  oi  some 
other  country  were  substantially  similar  to  the  law 
as  provided  in  this  Section  (Section  14).  The  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  ruled  that  the  new  law  was  sub- 
stantially similar  and,  therefore,  an  actual  inspection 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  ruling  was  made  not- 
withstanding that  the  Department  had  ruled  before 
the  passage  of  this  law  that  the  then  existing  law- 
was  substantially  similar  to  the  laws  of  certain  other 
nations,  and  that  no  actual  inspection  was  then  needed. 
In  other  words,  as  they  had  held  at  an  earlier  date 
that  the  then  existing  law  was  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  certain  other  nations,  so  they  now  held  that 
the  new  law,  regardless  of  it-  improvements,  was 
still  substantially  similar  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
inspection   was  necessary. 

It  was  a  result  of  this  ruling  that  the  VestrU  dis- 
aster occurred.  The.  investigation  made  by  the  Super- 
vising Inspector  General  of  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  of  the  United  States,  resulted  in  a  finding 
that  for  the  future  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel 
must  be  stressed,  which  is,  of  course,  an  admission 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  crew.  The  investigation  by 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
developed  much  ineffectiveness  in  safetv  requirements 
ot  the  vessel  herself,  as  well  as  in  her  life-saving 
appliances,  and  that  a  lack  of  stability  had  been 
increased  by  improper  loading  of  the  cargo  The 
investigation  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  developed 
the  tact  that  the  vessel  was  overloaded  and 
worthy.  The  full  findings,  however,  ot  the  British 
Board  ot    1  rade   investigation   are    not    yet   available. 

The  necessity  for  stressing  the  efficiency  of  the 
personnel  must  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  language'  test  of  efficiency,  which 
provides  that  75  per  cent  of  the  vessel's  crew  must 
be  able  to  understand  all  orders  given  by  the  officers, 
as  found  in  Section  13,  has  never  been  enforced;  that 
the  certificate  of  able  seaman,  as  provided  in  the 
same  Section,  was  first  enforced,  especially  by  the 
doctors,  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  very  many  really 
efficient  men,  and  later  granted  so  freely,  that  it 
gradually    became   almost    meaningless.      It  has    been 


obtained  by  perjury,  forgery  and  at  times  by  influence, 
It  has  been  and  is  stolen,  bought  and  obtained  by 
substitution  until  it  is  no  guarantee  of  efficiency, 
even  on  domestic  vessel-,  and.  of  course,  not  being 
enforced  on  domestic  vessels  it  could  not  very  well 
be  enforced  on  foreign  vessels,  because  that  Would 
result  in  a  justified  charge  of  discrimination.  The 
boatman's  certificate  had,  except  in  a  lew  places  and 
especially  of  late,  been  issued  without  any  examina- 
tion in  which  their  real  efficiency  had  been 
either  as  to  lowering,  sculling  or  rowing.  A.S  I 
they  had  succeeded  in  committing  to  memory  the 
names  of  the  different  things  that  a  lifeboat  must 
contain  and  what  must  be  done  with  a  lifeboat  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  being  lowered,  that  v 
that  was  generally  required.  Unfortunately,  in  mosl 
that  is  all  that  is  required  today,  even  by  the 

more    exacting. 

Section  1  of  the  law  regulating  bonis  of  labor  at 
sea  and  in  harbor  never  had  a  chance.  It  was 
enacted  in  order  that  a  vessel  must  have  either  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  deck  crew  available  and  m 
readiness  at  all  tune-  and  more  especially  in  the 
i.ight  time.  This  Section  provide-  that  "Wherever 
the  Ma-ter  of  any  vessel  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
this  Section,  the  Seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  discharge 
from  such  vessel  and  to  receive  the  wages  earned." 
Mils     Section,     of     COUrse,     could     he     broughl     to     the 

courts  m  a  suit  for  wages,  ami  it  wa-  so  brought 
m  the  case  of  O'JIara  VS.  Luckenbach  (296  I  .  S., 
page  364)  and  finally  came  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  construed  the  Section  strictly  and  upheld  it 
in  every  particular.  The  decision  wa-  Unanimous, 
but  was  disregarded  as  the  law  had  been  disregarded. 
I  he  running  of  a  vessel  at  night  time  with  one 
officer  on  the  deck,  one  man  at  the  wheel,  if  the 
vessel  doe-  not  have  a  mechanical  steering  apparatus, 
taking  the  place  of  a  helmsman,  ami  one  man  some- 
times on  the  lookout  and  sometime-  not.  while  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  and  are  asleep,  is  still  con- 
tinued. It  is  this  failure  to  keep  a  proper  lookout  and 
the  failure  to  keep  a  proper  number  of  the  crew  avail- 
able and  attentive  that  has  caused  most  of  the  col- 
lisions which  have  taken  place  between  American 
ships  since  the  Seamen'-  Act  became  effective.  [| 
the  result  of  this  failure  to  obey  the  law  that  much 
property    and    very    many    lives    have    been    lost. 

This  system  i-  -till  in  almost  general  operation,  not- 
withstanding the  law  and  notwithstanding  the  Su- 
preme Courl  decision,  and  the  seaman  is  unable  to 
enforce    it.    because    the    Department    of   Justie 

held  that  the  Seaman's  right  to  quit  the"  vessel  ami 
receive  hi-  money,  because  the  law  i-  not  obeyed,  is 
a  penalty  and  as  ,-uch  excludes  all  other  penalties 
tor  breach  of  the  contract  or  the  violation  of  the 
law.  The  result  of  this  has  been  and  is  now,  that 
whenever  the  seaman  is  complaining  about  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  he  is  discharged  and  the  money 
earned  i-  at  once  given  to  him.  This  happens  now 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  ports  and  operate-  to 
prevent  the  seaman  from  making  any  complaint.  The 
discharge  would  nearly  always  leave  him  either  in  a 
strange  dome-tic  port  or  in  a  port  in  a  strange  coun- 
try without  mean-  of  sustenance  while  looking  for 
further  employment.  The  resull  of  these  deliberate 
evasions  and  violations  of  the  law  ha-  been,  to  drive 
a  very  large  number  of  the  more  efficient  men  from 
the  sea.  to  reduce  the  general  standard  of  efficiency 
of  the  deck  crew  and  to  create  a  turnover,  under 
which  the  development  of  real  able  seamen  a-  con 
templated  in  the  statute'  ha-  become  substantially 
sible.  According  to  Utter  (December  12  \'>27). 
received  by  me  from  I).  X.  Hoover.  Supervising  In- 
spector  General  of  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
there  had  been  issued  since  November  1.  1915,  155,635 
able   seamen's   certificates.    That   mea  >.5  cer- 
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tificates  per  year.  The  number  needed  to  fill  the  rating 
of  able  seamen  on  inspected  vessels  was  (letter  dated 
January  13,  1928)  in  November,  1927,  16,633.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  turnover,  per  year,  of  about 
75  per  cent  in  the  rating  of  able  seaman.  In  the 
lower  ratings,  such  as  ordinary  seaman  and  boy,  the 
turnover  has  been  vastly  greater.  These  facts  show 
that  men  are  not  at  sea  long  enough  to  learn  the 
work  which  they   are  there  to  do. 

Young  men  and  men  no  longer  young,  who  happen 
to  be  idle  and  destitute,  seek  employment  at  sea.  The 
condition  has  become  such  that  the  President  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  General  A.  C.  Dalton,  issued  a  circular 
September  30,  1927,  with  reference  to  accidents  hap- 
pening on  board  of  vessels  that  have  been  under 
special  investigation  for  ascertaining  the  causes  for 
injury,   in  which   he  said: 

"A  recent  investigation  of  the  accidents  occur- 
ring on  one  steamship  line  discloses  that  three  of 
every  five  of  the  injuries  or  deaths  result  from 
human   rather   than   mechanical   failure." 

This,  of  course,  means  that  they  practically  all 
result  from  human  failure,  because  the  seamen  are 
there  to  keep  the  vessel,  her  gear  and  equipment  sea- 
worthy. It  is  unpleasant  and  rather  disheartening  to 
contemplate  this  situation  and,  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  evasions  and  violations  of  this  law,  the  American 
is  coming  to  the  sea,  and  a  sufficiently  large  number 
would  remain  at  sea,  if  the  laws  were  enforced  as 
they  were  intended  to  be.  The  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  law  had  been 
enforced  the  United  States  would,  by  this  time,  have 
had  a  body  of  seamen  sufficient  in  number  and  in 
skill   equal  to  any  seamen  in  the   world. 

When  the  law  was  passed  the  American  vessels 
carried  about  10  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports, 
and  according  to  Alfred  H.  Haag,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  International  Shipping,  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  Georgetown  University,  American  vessels 
now  carry  about  36  per  cent,  which  involves  an 
advance  from  an  annual  average  of  $300,000,000  dur- 
ing the  decade  1905  to  1914  to  an  annual  average  of 
$2,600,000,000  in  the  decade  of  1920  to  1929,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  700  per  cent  in  the  value  of  our 
commerce. 

The  condition  in  wages  was,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  probably  on  an  average  of  25  per  cent  in 
favor  of  foreign  vessels  over  American  vessels  carry- 
ing white  men.  After  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Seamen's  Act,  wages  on  foreign  vessels  rose  until  they 
became  equal  to  the  American  wages  paid  to  white 
men.  Wages  in  American  ships  were  reduced  in 
1921.  In  many  instances  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
when  pay  for  overtime  then  paid  is  included.  Euro- 
pean vessels  promptly  followed  the  downward  trend. 
American  wages  for  able  seamen  or  firemen  are  now 
$55  per  month,  with  no  pay  for  overtime,  whereas 
in  English  vessels  it  is  nine  pounds  for  sailors  and 
nine  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  firemen,  together 
with  overtime  pay,  which  makes  the  wages  of  the 
two  nations  substantially  alike.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  nearly  so, 
Holland.  In  Japan  there  have  been  three  increases 
in  wages  resulting  from  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the 
actual  wage  cost  is  almost  the  same  as  in  American 
vessels,  owing  to  Japanese  vessels  carrying,  on  an 
average,  about  50  per  cent  more  men  in  their  crews. 
Most  European  shipowners  take  the  position  that  if 
the  differential  in  wages  is  sufficient  to  induce  men  to 
do  so,  they  will  desert  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
cost  resulting  from  the  obtaining  of  another  crew 
and  the  delay  caused  thereby,  make  it  cheaper  to  pay 
the  wage  or  so  nearly  to  the  wages  paid  ill  the  United 


States,    that    it    will    not    pay    the    men   to    desert   and 
leave  any  money  behind. 

The  condition  in  Germany  is  dominated  by  the 
situation  produced  by  the  war.  The  situation  in 
France  is  very  largely  dominated  by  her  special  laws, 
which  make  it  a  crime  against  the  nation  to  desert, 
and  under  which  the  seamen  have  three  watches  and 
work  so  much  overtime,  for  which  they  are  paid, 
that  their  wages  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of 
England.  In  other  words,  where  the  Seamen's  Act 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  function,  it  has  done  every- 
thing that  was  expected  of  it,  and  when  some  day  it 
is  made  to  function  by  making  it  too  expensive  to 
disobey  it,  it  will  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
body  of  citizen  seamen  capable  of  serving  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  real  efficiency  and  of  being  effective 
as  part  of  the  Navy,  if  necessity  therefor  should  arise. 

The  New  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  May  31,  1929,  is  modeled  upon  the 
Treaty  of  January  20,  1914.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
some  provisions  the  Treaty  of  1929  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Treaty  of  1914,  but  the  Treaty  of  1929  is  so 
filled  with  exceptions  in  supposed  national  interests 
that  this  can  justly  be  disputed.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  are  both  inferior  to  the  present  standards  set 
by  law  in  the  United  States;  especially  is  this  the  fact 
where  the  reference  is  to  life  saving  appliances  and 
the  provision  for  men  to  operate  same.  It  might  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  good  reason  why  this 
must  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  legislation  in 
the  United  States  is  national,  conceived  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and  of  safety  at 
sea  according  to  standards  agreed  upon  in  the  national 
legislature,  legislating  for  itself  with  a  view  of  making 
those  laws,  as  far  as  possible,  applicable  to  vessels 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction,  while  the  treaty  is  the 
result  of  harmonizing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  standards  of  nations  participating  in 
such  international   conference. 

Such  international  agreement  on  such  questions  is 
necessarily  below  the  best  or  highest,  as  well  as  above 
the  lowest  of  standards.  When  the  agreement  has 
been  reached,  it  may  well  be  compared  to  a  form  into 
which  a  molten  metallic  fluid,  representing  the  mixing 
of  the  different  standards,  has  been  poured  and  left  to 
cool.  The  form  might  be  somewhat  shipped,  but  it 
can  not  in  substance  be  altered,  no  matter  how 
unsuitable  and  ineffective  it  may  really  be,  until  the 
time  set  for  permissible  remelting  by  reconsideration 
has  been  reached,  and  then  only  by  another  confer- 
ence, or  by  the  individual  nations  abrogating  the 
treaty.  There  can  be  no  progress  through  any  ex- 
periment  by  any  individual  nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  nation  whose 
shipowners  would  not  resist  any  such  improvement. 
They  would — being  very  busy  men — without  any 
serious  thought,  except  as  a  result  of  overwhelming 
disaster,  protest  against  any  change  for  the,  better, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  handicap,  which  would  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  To  a  nation  such  as  the 
United  States,  however,  the  vital  thing  is  to  keep 
control  of  its  own  harbors,  and  of  the  right  arising 
therefrom,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws  as  would 
seem  to  be  most  suitable  and  efficient  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  at  sea.  This  was  the  position 
taken  in  1915.  The  action  then  taken  has  worked 
in  the  interest  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  has,  without 
any  undue  hardship  to  competitors,  been  of  distinct 
benefit  to  the   United   States  as  a   nation. 

A  large  number  of  vessels,  carrying  passengers, 
trade  between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  ports 
in  foreign  countries.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
travel  on  such  vessels,  and  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  by  proper  investigation  that  such 
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vessels  are  seaworthy  in  their  construction,  tackle  and 
apparel,  as  well  as  having  life-saving  appliances  and 
men  to  handle  them,  which  arc  up  to  the  safety 
standards  set  by  the  United  States  for  its  own  vessels. 

To  ratify  the  Treaty  would  be  to  repeal  the  Seamen's 
Act,  and  to  adopt  for  the  safety  of  American  citizens 
the  standards  set  by  this  Treaty  with  all  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  exemptions  granted  to  individual  nations,  in 
special  waters  and  in  special  trades.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  would  result  in  the  surrender  of  full  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  all  vessels  in  American  harbors  with 
such   results   as   have    been  found   by   past   experience. 

The  Conventions  and  the  Regulation-  attached  to 
and  made  part  of  same  deal  with: 


Treaty   of  19U 

Chapter  I 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 


Treaty    of    1929 
Chapter  I 


Preliminary  Applications 

and    I  )etinitioiis.    I  lases  ol 
Force    Majeure 
Chapter   II  Chapter   II 

Vessels   to  which   this         Construction 
Convention  applies 
Chapter   III  Chapter   III 

Safety   of   Navigation  Life-Saving     Appliances, 

etc. 
Chapter  IV  Chapter  IV 

Construction  Radiotelegraphy 

Chapter  V  Chapter  V 

Radiotelegraphy  Safety   of    Navigation 

Chapter  VI  Chapter  VI 

Life-saving  Appliances  Certificates 

and    Fire    Protection 

Chapter  VII  Chapter  VII 

Safety  Certificates  General   Provisi 

Chapter  VIII  Chapter  VIII 

General  Final  Provisions 

//  Would  be  a  real  saving  of  lime  and  labor  to  those 
whose  duty  it  might  be  to  compare  the  two  Treaties,  if 
they  were  printed  in  parallel  columns  in  such  way  that 
the  corresponding  chapters  would  be  placed  opposite 
each  other.  This,  however,  would  have  to  be  done  of- 
ficially in  order  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  reliable. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  have  a  third  column  giving  the 
corresponding  laws  and  regulations  now  in  lone  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  comparison  with  the  two  Treaties, 
but  more  especially  with  the   Treaty  of  1929. 

The  most  important  chapter  and  the  one  containing 
no  exceptions  is  Chapter  VI  providing  for  certificates 
of  which  there  are  three:  The  "Safety  Certificate," 
the  "Safety  Radiotelegraphy  Certificate,"  and  the 
"Exemption  Certificate."  These  certificates  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Administration  of  each  contracting 
nation  and  are  to  be  respected  by  any  other  con- 
tracting nation  as  if  they  were  issued  by  the  nation 
itself 

Chapter  VI— Certificates 

Article    49 

Issue  of  Certificates 

"A  certificate  called  a  Safety  Certificate  shall 
be  issued,  after  inspection  and  survey,  to  every 
passenger  ship  which  complies  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner with  the  requirements  of  Chapters  II,  III  and 
IT    of   the    Convention." 

(A  passenger  ship  is  such  if  it  carrier  more  than 
12  passengers  on  a  voyage  from  a  country  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies,  to  a  port  outside  of 
such  country,  or  conversely.) 

("In  an  efficient  manner"  is  a  qualifying  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the   nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.) 


Chapter  II — Construction 
This  chapter  deals  with  construction,  from  the  rules 
ni  which  each  Administration  may,  if  such  rul< 
to  it  unreasonable  and  unnecessary,  exempt;  (a) 
completely  all  ships  belonging  to  its  country,  if  such 
ships  do  not  usually  go  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  .nearest  land;  (b)  conditionally.-  all  vessels  which 
do  not  proceed  more  than  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  if  such  action  seems  reasonable  and  practicable; 
the  condition  being  that.  Regulation  IX,  which  deals 
with  "Openings  in  Watertight  Bulkheads,"  Regula- 
tion X,  which  dials  with  "Openings  in  Ship's  Side 
Below  the  Margin  Line."  Regulation  XV,  which  deals 
with  "Double  Bottoms,"  and  Regulation  XIX,  which 
deals  with  "Pumping  Arrangements,"  may  be  relaxed; 
the  Administration  may  further  exempt :  (c)  pas- 
senger ship-  engaged  in  international  voyaj 
such  ships  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of  large  num- 
bers of  unberthed  passengers  in  special  trades,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  pilgrim  trade.  When  this  is 
done,  however,  the  Administration  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish the  fullest  provisions  which  the  circumstant  es  of 
the  trade  will  permit,  and  also  to  formulate  general 
rules  deemed  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances for  such  trades,  and  it  further  undertakes  to 
formulate  such  rules  in  concert  with  such  contracting 
Governments,  if  any  as  may  be  directly  interested  in 
the   carriage   of   such    passengers. 

"Chapter  III — Life-Saving  Appliances,  Etc. 
Article    11 

Interpretation 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)  the  expression  'new  ship'  means  a  ship 
the    keel    of    which    is    laid    on    or   after    the    first    of 

July.    1931,    all    other    ships    being    described    as 

existing    ships: 

"(b)   the  expression  'short    international    vo] 
means    an    international    voyage    in    the    coin 
which    a    ship    is    not    more    than    200    miles     from 
the    nearest    land: 

"(c)    the   expression   'buoyant    apparatus'   means 
buoyant     deck    seats,    or    buoyant     (leek    chairs,    or 
any  other  buoyant  apparatus  excepting  boats,  life- 
buoys and   lifejackets." 
In  dealing   with   vessels  specifically: 

"This  chapter,  except   where  it  is  otherwisi 
presslj    provided,  applies   to   new   passenger  ships 
which  are  mechanically  propelled  and  engaged   in 
international    voyages. 

"Special  provisions  are  laid  down  in  Articles  13, 
(lifeboats  and  buoyant  apparatus),  14,  (read) 
availability  and  adequacy),  1('.  (equipment  of  boats 
and  life  rafts),  and  25,  (muster  roll  and  drills). 
with  regard  to  new  passenger  ships  on  short  in- 
ternational   voyag<  - 

The  expression    "special  provisions  are  laid  down" 

is  not  (dear,  but  would  seem  to  mean  that  these 
Articles  are  the  ones  specifically  intended  to  be  ob- 
served in  such  vessels.  If  this  be  the  interpretation 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  a  large  number  of  indispens- 
able provisions  for  reasonable  safety  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Administration  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs,   if   such    Administration    considers   them    un- 

iry  or  unreasonable.  From  the  general  stat< 
nient,  the  Administration  may  exempt  (a)  all  pas- 
senger ships  which  do  not  go  more  than  twenty  miles 
off  shore:  (b)  "existing  passenger  ships"  shall,  if 
practical  and  reasonable,  be  made  to  comply  with 
Article  13  dealing  with  lifeboats  and  buoyant  appa- 
ratus, and  into  substantial  compliance  with  other 
requirements  by  July  1.  1931.  (Evidently,  this  leave- 
existing    ships    both    before   and   after   July    1,    1931,    to 
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be  dealt  with  as  shall  seem  practicable  and  reasonable 
to  the  national  Administration.)  (c)  Vessels  carrying 
unberthed  passengers  in  special  trades,  such  as  the 
pilgrim  trade,  which  shall  have  the  fullest  provisions 
for  lifeboats,  if  circumstances  will  permit,  together  with 
appliances  for  fire  protection,  but  lifejackets  are  to 
be  provided  for  all  persons  on  board. 

The  chapter  further  provides:  for  davits  the  number 
of  which,  in  certain  trades  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, depends  upon  what  the  Administration  deems 
to  be  necessary  and  reasonable;  for  lifeboats,  divided 
into  two  classes,  of  which  Class  1  is  open  boats  with 
rigid  sides,  having  either  internal  buoyancy  only,  or 
external  and  internal  buoyancy,  Class  2,  open  boats 
with  internal  and  external  buoyancy — upper  side  of 
parts  collapsible,  and  decked  boats  with  either  fixed 
or  collapsible  watertight  bulwarks,  life  rafts  and 
buoyant  apparatus,  which  last  means  buoyant  deck 
seats,  buoyant  deck  chairs  or  other  buoyant  apparatus. 
The  number  of  boats  are  on  new  ships  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  persons  on  board  on  long  international 
voyages.  On  short  international  voyages,  it  will 
depend  upon  what  the  Administration  deems  neces- 
sary and  reasonable.  On  existing  ships,  if  boats  for 
all  be  not  deemed  practical  and  reasonable  by  the 
Administration,  life  rafts  will  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  in  vessels  carrying  unberthed  passengers  in  trades 
such  as  the  pilgrim  trade,  the  deficiency  in  life  boats 
and  life   rafts  will  be  supplied  by  lifejackets. 

For  manning  of  the  lifeboats,  Article  22  makes  the 
following  provision: 

"Certificated  Lifeboatmen — Manning  of  the 
Boats: 

1.  In  every  ship  to  which  this  chapter  applies 
there  must  be,  for  any  boat  or  life  raft  carried  in 
order  to  comply  with  this  chapter,  such  number 
of  certificated  lifeboatment  as  is  required  by  Regu- 
lation XLI  for  that  boat. 

2.  The  allocation  of  the  certificated  lifeboatmen 
to  each  boat  and  life  raft  remains  within  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

3.  By  'certificated  lifeboatmen'  is  meant  any 
member  of  the  crew  who  holds  a  certificate  of 
efficiency  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
laid    down    in    the    aforementioned    Regulations. 

4.  The  manning  of  the  boats  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed  in   Regulation   XLII." 

Regulation  XLI — Certificated  Lifeboatmen,  reads 
as   follows: 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  special  lifeboatmen's 
certificate  provided  for  in  Article  22  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  applicant  must  prove  that  he 
has  been  trained  in  all  the  operations  connected 
with  launching  lifeboats  and  the  use  of  oars;  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  practical  handling  of 
the  boats  themselves;  and,  further,  that  he  is 
capable  of  understanding  and  answering  the  orders 
relative    to    lifeboat    service. 

"There  shall  be  for  each  boat  or  life  raft  a  num- 
ber of  lifeboatmen  at  least  equal  to  that  specified 
in    the    following    table: 

The  minimum  number 
If   the   prescribed  of  certificated   lifeboatmen 

complement    is —  shall    be — 

"Less   than   41   persons 2 

From   41    to   61    persons 3 

From   62   to   85   persons 4 

Above  85  persons 5 

This  definition  of  a  lifeboatmen  contains  no  pro- 
vision that  such  person  shall  have  had  any  experience 
at   sea,    either   as   a   sailor   or   as   a   fisherman.      Such 


training  as  he  has  received  may,  therefore,  have  been 
in  the  smooth  water  of  a  harbor  or  a  river  when  the 
vessel  is  perfectly  steady.  For  the  purpose  of  efficiency 
where  his  service  is  really  needed,  he  need  have  no 
preparation  whatsoever.  Under  the  circumstances,  in 
any  danger  at  sea  he  will  be  no  more  efficient  than 
any  others  of  the  boat's  crew,  of  which  there  of 
course  must  be  several,  because  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  boats  would  be  lowered  at  sea,  the 
number  of  such  lifeboatmen,  as  are  here  provided, 
would  be  utterly  incapable  of  managing  a  boat  in  a 
sea  way,  even  if  they  had  the  necessary  skill.  Nor 
will  the  manning  of  boats,  as  described  in  Regulation 
XLII,  which  is  quoted  below,  be  of  any  substantial 
assistance,  because  the  deck  officer  is  the  only  man 
who  of  necessity  must  be  a  sailor.  The  Regulation 
reads  as  follows: 

"Manning  of  Boats 
"A  deck  officer  or  certificated  lifeboatman  shall 
be  placed  in  charge  of  each  boat  or  life  raft  and 
a  second  in  command  shall  also  be  nominated. 
The  person  in  charge  shall  have  a  list  of  its  crew, 
and  shall  see  that  the  men  placed  under  his  orders 
are    acquainted   with    their    several   duties. 

"A  man  capable  of  working  the  motor  shall  be 
assigned   to  each  motor  boat. 

"A  man  capable  of  working  the  wireless  and 
searchlight  installations  shall  be  assigned  to  boats 
carrying  this  equipment. 

"The    duty   of   seeing   that   the   boats,    life   rafts 
and  buoyant  apparatus  and  other  life-saving  appa- 
ratus   are    at    all    times    ready    for    use    shall    be 
assigned   to  one   or   more   officers." 
Nor   will  Article  25   of  the  Treaty,  which  is  to  be 
read  together  with   Regulation   XLIV   and   XLV,   do 
anything  of  importance  to  help  the  matter.     Nor  will 
the  crew  of  the  ship,  as  provided  under  Chapter  V — 
Safety  of  Navigation,  necessarily  do  anything  to  im- 
prove these  so-called  safety  provisions. 

Chapter  IV — Radiotelegraphy 

Provides  in  Article  26 — "Application  and  Definition" 
as   follows: 

Article  26 

"1.  This  chapter  applies  to  all  ships  engaged 
on  international  voyages  except  cargo  ships  of 
less  than  1,600  tons  gross  tonnage. 

"2.   For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  a  cargo  ship 
means  any  ship  not  being  a  passenger  ship." 
Article  27 — "Fitting  of  Radio  Installation"  provides 
as   follows:  ^.^  ^ 

"1.  All  ships  to  which  this  chapter  applies  shall, 
unless  exempted  under  Article  28,  be  fitted  with  a 
radiotelegraph  installation  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  31,  as  follows: 

"(a)   All    passenger    ships,    irrespective    of    size. 

"(b)  All  cargo  ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  ton- 
nage and  upward. 

"2.  Each  Administration  may  delay  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  (b)  to  cargo 
ships  belonging  to  its  country  of  less  than  2,000 
tons  gross  tonnage  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the   present    Convention." 

Exemptions  from  such  installation,  according  to 
Article  28  are,  if  the  national  Administration  shall 
deem  such  action  reasonable  or  necessary: 

(a)  Passenger  ships,  which  do  not  usually  go 
more    than    twenty   miles   from    land; 

(b)  Passenger  ships,  which  do  not  go  more  than 
200  miles  in  the  open  sea  between  two  consecutive 
ports; 
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(c)  Cargo  ships,  which  do  not  go  more  than 
150  miles  from  the  nearest  land; 

(d)  Barges  in  tow  and  existing  sailing  ships 
(meaning  sailing  ships  the  keel  of  which  is  laid 
prior  to  July  1,   1931). 

(e)  Ships  of  primitive  build,  such  as  dhow  s, 
junks,  etc.; 

(f)  Ships  not  normally  engaged  in  international 
voyages; 

(g)  Passenger  ships  operating  within  the  re- 
stricted areas  specified  in  the  Annex  to  Article  28. 

What  these  areas  are  may  be  shortly  indicated  by 
paragraph   1: 

"The    Baltic    Sea   and    approaches    thereto    bast 
of    a    line    drawn    from    Utsire    (Norway)     in    the 
North   to   Texel    (Netherlands)    in   the   South. 
This  means  nearly  one-half  of  the  North  Sea,  the 
whole  of  the  Baltic  and  the  areas  of  the  sea  connect- 
ing the  two  seas.     Such  exempted  areas  are  marked 
off  in  practically  all  parts  of   the  globe. 

The  chapter  further  provides  for  the  employment  of 
a  qualified  operator,  and,  unless  the  vessel  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  watcher,  with  a  certified  watcher. 
Administrations  are  authorized  to  exempt  vessels  of 
specific  tonnage  for  a  specific  time,  if  watches,  in 
certain  cases,  8  hours  in  24,  in  other  cases,  16  out 
of  24,  are  kept.  The  qualifications  of  the  operator 
are  determined  by  the  Radio  Convention,  that  of  the 
watcher  in  Article  30,  and  the  Administration  is  to 
issue  a  certificate  to  him  and  to  be  responsible  for 
him. 

Having  tried  shortly  to  analyze  "the  safety"  pro- 
vided in  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV  under  which  this 
"Safety  Certificate"  is  issued,  the  next  certificate  is 
the  "Safety  Radiotelegraphy  Certificate,"  the  author- 
ization for  the  issue  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"A  certificate  called  a  Safety  Radiotelegraphy 
Certificate  shall  be  issued  after  inspection  to  every 
ship  other  than  a  passenger  ship  which  complies 
in  an  efficient  manner  with  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  IV  of  the  present  Convention." 
And  the  Exemption  Certificate,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"A  certificate  called  an  Exemption  Certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  every  ship  to  which  exemption 
is  granted  by  a  Contracting  Government  under, 
and  in  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ters  II,   III   and   IV  of  the   present   Convention." 

Article  49  continues  as  follows: 

"The  inspection  and  survey  of  ships,  so  far  as 
regards  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  and  the  annexed  Regulations 
applicable  to  such  ships  and  the  granting  of 
exemptions  therefrom,  shall  be  carried  out  by 
officers  of  the  country  in  which  the  ship  is  regis- 
tered, provided  that  the  Government  of  each 
country  may  entrust  the  inspection  and  survey  of 
its  ships  either  to  Surveyors  nominated  for  the 
purpose  or  to  organizations  recognized  by  it.  In 
every  case  the  Government  concerned  fully  guar- 
antees the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  in- 
spection and  survey. 

"A  Safety  Certificate,  Safety  Radiotelegraphy 
Certificate,  and  Exemption  Certificate  shall  be 
issued  either  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  ship  is  registered  or  by  any  person 
or  organization  duly  authorized  by  that  Govern- 
ment. In  every  case  that  Government  assumes 
full   responsibility  for   the  certificate." 


The   chapter   on    Certificates   thus   continues: 
"Article   50 
"Issue    of   Certificate    by    Another    Government 
"A  Contracting  Government  may,  at  the  request 
of  the    Government  of  a  country  in   which   a   ship 
coming    under    the    present    convention    is    rcgi>- 
tered,    cause    that    ship    to    be    surveyed,    and,    if 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the  present  Con- 
vention are  complied  with,  issue  a  Safety  Certificate 
or  Safety  Radiotelegraphy  Certificate  to  such  ship, 
under    its    own   responsibility.      Any    certifier 
issued  must  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
it   has  been    issued  at  the  request  of  the   Govern- 
ment  of   the   country   in    which   the   ship   is    regjs- 
tered,  and  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  receive 
the  same  recognition  as  a  certificate  issued  under 
Article  49  of  the  present  Convention. 

"Article  51 
"Form  of  Certificates 

"All  certificates  shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  official 
language  or  languages  of  the  country  by  which 
they  are  issued. 

"The  form  of  the  certificates  shall  be  that  of 
the  models  given  in  Regulation  XLVII.  The 
arrangement  of  the  printed  part  of  the  standard 
certificates  shall  be  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
certificates  issued,  or  in  certified  copies  thereof, 
and  the  particulars  inserted  by  hand  shall  in  the 
certificates  issued,  or  in  certified  copies  thereof,  be 
inserted  in  Roman   characters  and   Arabic   figures. 

"The  Contracting  Governments  undertake  to 
communicate  one  to  another  a  sufficient  number  of 
specimens  of  their  certificates  for  the  information 
of  their  officers.  This  exchange  shall  be  made. 
so  far  as  possible,  before  the  first  of  January, 
1932. 

"Article  52 

"Duration  of  Certificates 

"Certificates  shall  not  be  issued  for  a  period  or 
more  than  twelve  months. 

"If  a  ship  at  the  time  when  its  certificate  ex- 
pires is  not  in  a  port  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  registered  the  certificate  may  be  extended  by  a 
duly  authorized  officer  of  the  country  to  which 
the  ship  belongs;  but  such  extension  shall  be 
granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  ship 
to  complete  its  return  voyage  to  its  own  country, 
and  then  only  in  cases  in  which  it  appears  proper 
and  reasonable  to  do  so. 

"No  certificate  shall  be  extended  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  months,  and  a  ship  to  which 
such  extension  is  granted  shall  not,  on  returning 
to  its  own  country,  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  Midi 
extension  to  leave  that  country  again  without 
having  obtained  a  new  certificate. 

"Article  53 

"Acceptance   of    Certificates 

"Certificates  issued  under  authority  of  a  Con- 
tracting Government  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
other  Contracting  Governments  for  all  purposes 
covered  by  the  present  Convention.  They  shall 
be  regarded  by  the  other  Contracting  Govern- 
ments as  having  the  same  force  as  the  certificates 
issued  by  them  to  their  own  ships. 

"Article  54 

"Control 

"Every  ship  holding  a  certificate  issued  under 
Article  49  or  Article  50  is  subject,  in  the  ports  of 
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the  other  Contracting  Governments,  to  control  by 
officers  duly  authorized  by  such  Governments  in 
so  far  as  this  control  is  directed  toward  verifying 
that  there  is  on  board  a  valid  certificate,  and,  if 
necessary,  that  the  conditions  of  the  vessel's  sea- 
worthiness correspond  substantially  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  certificate;  that  is  to  say,  so  that 
the  ship  can  proceed  to  sea  without  danger  to  the 
passengers  and  the  crew. 

"In  the  event  that  this  control  giving  rise  to 
intervention  of  any  kind,  the  officer  carrying  out 
the  control  shall  forthwith  inform  the  Consul  of 
the  country  in  which  the  ship  is  registered  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  intervention  is  deemed 
to  be  necessary. 

"Article  55 

"Privileges 

"The  privileges  of  the  present  Convention  may 
not  be  claimed  in  favor  of  any  ship  unless  it  holds 
a  proper  valid  certificate. 

"Article  56 
"Qualification  of  Certificate 
"If  in  the  course  of  a  particular  voyage  the  ship 
has  on  board  a  number  of  crew  and  passengers 
less  than  the  maximum  number  which  the  ship  is 
licensed  to  carry,  and  is  in  consequence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, free  to  carry  a  smaller  number  of  life- 
boats and  other  life-saving  appliances  than  that, 
stated  in  the  certificate,  a  memorandum  may  be 
issued  by  the  officers  or  other  authorized  persons 
referred  to  in  Articles  49  and  52  above. 

"This  memorandum  shall   state   that  in   the   cir- 
cumstances  there   is   no   infringement  of   the   pro- 
visions   of    the    present    Convention.      It    shall    be 
annexed  to  the  certificate  and  shall  be  substituted 
for   it    in    so    far   as    the    life-saving   appliances   are 
concerned.     It  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  particu- 
lar voyage  in  regard  to   which  it  is   issued." 
"That  is  to  say,  so  that  the  ship  can  proceed  to  sea 
without  danger  to  the  passengers  and  the  crew"  itali- 
cized above   is,   especially   when   taken   together   with 
the  paragraph  immediately  following,  a  terrible  temp- 
tation to  place  before  the  inspector,  who  has  a  large 
family,  often  very  low  wages,  and  who  carries  around 
the  fear  of  losing  his  job. 

The  provisions  of  these  certificates  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  and  indisputable  that  vessels  carrying 
such  certificates  always  carry  with  them  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessels  belong,  and 
thus  clearly  restores  and  even  extends  such  rights  in 
American  harbors  as  they  had  prior  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties  and  the  adoption  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  which  the  treaty,  of  course,  would  repeal. 

"Chapter  V — Safety  of  Navigation 

Article  33 

"Application 

"The    provisions    of    this    chapter    referring    to 
ships,  unless   otherwise   expressly   provided,   apply 
to  all  ships  on  all  voyages." 
This  chapter  is  made  up  of  the  following: 
Article  33 — Applications 
Article  34 — Danger   Messages 
Article  35 — Meteorological  Services 
Article  36 — Ice  Patrol— Derelicts 
Article  37 — Ice  Patrol — Management  and   Cost 
Article  38 — Speed  near  Ice 
Article  39 — North    Atlantic    Routes 
Article  40 — Collisions   Regulations 
Article  41 — Helm  Orders 


Article  42 — Misuse  of  Distress  Signals 

Article  43 — Alarm,  Distress  and  Urgency  Signals 

Article  44 — Speed  of  Distress  Messages 

Article  45 — Distress    Messages — Procedure 

Article  46 — Signalling  Lamp 

Article  47 — Direction-Finding  Apparatus 

Article  48 — Manning 

Article  48  reads  as  follows: 

"Manning 

"The  Contracting  Governments  undertake,  each 
for  its  national  ships,  to  maintain,  or,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  adopt,  measures  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  all  ships  shall  be  sufficiently  and  efficiently 
manned." 

There  are  no  standards  of  either  sufficiency  or  effi- 
ciency provided,  and  there  are  several  nations  under 
the  national  laws  of  which  there  are  no  standards  of 
either  sufficiency  or  efficiency  either  in  sailors  or  in 
firemen.  The  national  Regulations  very  largely  leave 
this  to  the  masters,  who  take  their  vessels  to  sea  in 
obedience  to  such  orders  as  the  shipowners  may  give, 
and  this  includes  passenger  ships.  The  men  employed 
may  be  and  sometimes  are  without  either  practical 
experience  at  sea  or  any  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  officers.  It  is  to  vessels  con- 
structed, equipped  and  manned  as  shortly  described 
in  the  summaries  given  of  Chapters  II,  III  and  IV 
that  safety  certificates  are  to  be  issued  almost  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administration  of  individual  nations, 
for  which  certificates  such  individual  nations  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  most  absolute  respect. 

The  provisions  as  to  training  and  skill  of  the  men 
who  are  to  take  care  of  the  vessel  while  she  is  afloat, 
to  lower,  man  and  manage  lifeboats  and  life  rafts, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them,  is  to  be  ac- 
quired in  harbor,  in  so  far  as  any  provisions  for  skill 
exist.  This  is  reminiscent  of  Captain  Mahon's  de- 
scription given  concerning  the  training  of  French 
men-of-war  men  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  with  this  exception  that  those  men-of- 
war  men  were  drilled  to  perfection  in  harbors.  They 
could  dismantle  and  make  a  vessel  ready  for  action 
quicker  than  the  British  seamen  could.  They  could 
handle  the  guns  with  remarkable  speed  and  preci- 
sion, and  they  could  re-rig  the  vessel  in  the  same 
manner,  but  after  a  French  vessel  manned  with  such 
men  had  been  to  sea  for  two  or  three  days  the  ves- 
sel looked  like  a  wreck,  while  an  English  vessel  going 
out  from  the  Channel  ports  often  looking  like  a  wreck 
was,  within  a  day  or  two,  in  perfect  condition.  Every- 
thing was  in  its  place.  Everything  was  in  order.  She 
was  ready  to  fight  efficiently  and  nearly  always  was 
successful,  mainly  because  she  was  manned  with  real 
seamen. 

It  was  because  of  having  strongly  in  mind  this 
Treaty  with  all  it  would  mean  if  ratified,  that  the 
delegates  from  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  meeting  at  Toronto,  introduced  the 
preamble  and  resolution  which  is  quoted  below.  The 
resolution  was  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
unanimously  recommended  for  adoption,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

"WHEREAS,  The  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
merchant  marines  of  other  nations;  and 

"WHEREAS,  The  attempts  made  in  past  dec- 
ades to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation  as  between 
American  and  foreign  ships  by  reducing  the  stand- 
ards on  American  vessels  to  low  levels  based  upon 
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conditions  prevailing  in  the  ports  of  other  nations 
resulted,  first,  in  practically  wiping  out  the  Ameri- 
can personnel  and,  second,  in  driving  American 
ships  from  the  overseas  trade  and  limiting  their 
operations  almost  exclusively  to  the  American 
coastwise  trade,  from  which  foreign  ships  are 
barred  by  law;  and 

"WHEREAS,  In  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  to 
equalize  competitive  conditions  in  the  overseas 
trade  by  applying  American  standards  to  all  ves- 
sels sailing  out  of  American  ports;  and 

"WHEREAS,  In  so  far  as  this  policy  of  en- 
forcing American  standards  in  American  ports  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  standards 
on  foreign  vessels  trading  to  American  harbors 
and  thus  to  create  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
operation  of  American  ships;  and 

"WHEREAS,  This  experience  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that   in   the   interest  of  the  American   Mer- 


chant Marine,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  retain 
full  control  over  conditions  under  which  ships  are 
permitted  to  sail  out  of  ports  of  the  United  States, 
it  being  obvious  that  it  is  fully  as  necessary  to 
apply  American  regulations  to  foreign  ships  doing 
business  in  American  harbors  as  it  is  to  apply 
American  regulations  to  foreign  merchants  doing 
business  in  American  cities;  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  does  hereby  urge  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  entering 
upon  any  treaty  or  covenant  of  any  sort  with  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  surrender  the  ri^ht  of  Congres-  to 
enact  laws  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  are  to 
be  permitted  to  operate  out  of  American  ports,  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  any  of 
the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  governing 
the  operation  of  merchant  vessels." 

November  19,  1929. 
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REPORT  OF  ATTORNEY  WINTER  S.  MARTIN 

Seattle.  Wash..  December  30.  1929. 
Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth, 
President,  International   Seamens   Union, 
409  A.  F.  of  L.  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Andrew: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  advising  me 
of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  International  and 
suggesting  that  I  give  you  a  statement  concerning 
cases  of  interest,  I  advise  you  that  legal  matter-  and 
cases  submitted  to  me  during  the  year  past  have  fol- 
lowed the  usual  routine  course  of  such  matters  and 
the  year  as  a  whole  has  not  been  in  any  way  remark- 
able for  its  development  in  legal  matters.  As  you 
know,  we  endeavor  to  take  care  of  the  maritinn 
unions  of  the  city  and  to  advise  the  members  of 
their  legal  rights  in  all  controversies  great  or  small, 
in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  amount 
involved  is  not  large.  Regardless,  however,  of  the 
amount,  we  have  furnished  our  services  with  the 
thought  of  helping  the  seamen  establish  their  claims 
for  relief  at  the  master's  or  owner's  hands  without 
regard  to  any  fee  which  the  individual  could  pay  and 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  doing  this  work  we 
have,  by  our  advice  and  timely  action,  enabled  our 
men  to  get  their  wages  when  they  were  unlawfully 
withheld  and,  in  fact,  to  obtain  that  which  th< 
fairly  entitled  to  obtain  under  the  law. 

There  were,  however,  two  or  three  questions  which 
will  probably   interest  you,  viz., 

Green  vs.  Langnes 

Mr.  Green,  a  fisherman  on  the  fishing  vessel  Alalia, 
lost  his  eye  while  hauling  in  a  trawl  or  ground  line. 
A  gangnion  or  halibut  hook  and  small  line  attached 
to  the  trawl  caught  in  the  ship's  side  as  the  trawl 
was  coming  in  on  the  girdie  and  snapped  back  catch- 
ing him  in  the  eye.  Langnes,  owner  of  the  craft,  was 
on  board  at  the  time;  was,  in  fact,  at  the  wheel  steer- 
ing the  vessel.  There  was  some  testimony  that  the 
trawl  which  should  have  a  lead  at  right  angles  to  the 


ship  came  in  from  a  direction  forward  of  the  beam. 
It  was  the  master's  duty  to  lay  his  ship  at  right 
angles  to  the  incoming  line  in  order  to  make  it  lead 
free  to  the  girdie  amidships.  The  side  of  the  vessel 
was  sheathed  with  metal  plating  to  prevent  the  hooks 
from  catching.  The  plating  did  not  cover  area  enough 
as  the  hook  caught  in  one  of  the  chain-plate-.  It  was 
charged  in  the  State  Court  that  the  vessel  was  un- 
seaworthy,  in  the  particulars  noted,  and  that  the 
master  was  negligent  in  bringing  the  line  in  and  in 
permitting  it  to  catch  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
owner  sought  to  limit  liability  before  Judge  Xeterer 
in  the  District  Court.  He  did  not  allege  in  the 
petition  to  limit  liability  that  he  was  without  privity 
or  knowledge,  but  went  into  court  upon  the  theory 
that  he  was  not  negligent  and  there  could  be  no 
privity  or  knowledge  of  a  thing  which  did  not  exist, 
viz..  negligence.  IK'  persuaded  Judge  Xeterer  to  pa^s 
upon  the  question  of  negligence  first  without  regard  to 
i he  owner's  privity  or  knowledge  and  thereby  secured 
a  dismissal  of  the  case.  Judge  Xeterer  finding  the 
owner  to  be  free  from  blame.  We  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the 
case,  the  Court  holding  that  privity  and  knowledge 
must  be  determined  in  order  to  give  the  Court  juris- 
diction, and  when  it  appeared  that  the  owner  was 
privy  to  and  had  knowledge  of  the  condition  which 
caused  the  injury  he  could  not  limit  liability  where 
the  fisherman  had  commenced  action  in  the  State 
Court  under  Section  33.  and  had  demanded  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury.  Counsel  for  the  owner  have  peti- 
tioned for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  petition  is  now 
pending.  The  case  is  reported  in  the  November  issue 
of  American  Maritime  Cases  at  page  1642.  The  case 
is  a  very  important  one  because  of  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  shipowners  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  file  a  petition  to  limit  liability,  thereby  taking 
the  case  out  of  the  State  Court  and  putting  it  into  the 
Admirality  Court,  thus  depriving  a  seaman  of  his 
right  of  trial  by  jury  under  Section  33,  of  the  Jones 
Act.  It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that  the 
shipowner  did  not  succeed  in  (fading  the  Court  into 
a  false  position  whereby  the  shipowner  could  adjudi- 
cate the  question  of  negligence  apart  from  the  qu 
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of  privity  and  knowledge.  Judge  Neterer  in  effect 
decided  that  he  could  first  determine  the  question  of 
negligence  and  upon  his  own  finding  that  there  was 
no  negligence,  limit  liability,  for  by  the  shipowner's 
devious  reasoning  one  cannot  be  privy  to  and  have 
knowledge  of  that  which  does  not  exist  and  as  there 
was  no  negligence  the  question  of  privity  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  would  not  be  important.  This 
dialectical  or  specious  and  refined  method  of  reason- 
ing which  Judge  Neterer  so  readily  adopted  did  not 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Judge  Wilbur,  who  wrote 
the  opinion.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  flatly  says 
that  one  cannot  obtain  a  limitation  of  liability  unless 
they  prove  that  they  were  first  without  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  particular  conduct  which  is  the  basis 
of  their  petition  to  limit. 

Hagenson  vs.   Robinson  Fisheries 

Hagenson  lost  his  eye  up  in  the  Bering  Sea  while 
working  on  board  the  Schooner  Azelea,  through  the 
combined  negligence  of  the  master  and  the  unsea- 
worthy  condition  of  the  ship.  The  Robinson  Fisheries 
immediately  filed  a  petition  to  limit  liability  in  the 
Federal  Court  after  Hagenson  commenced  action  in 
the  State  Court  to  recover  against  the  Robinson 
Fisheries  under  Section  33.  The  libel  or  petition  for  a 
limitation  shows  that  the  vessel  was  employed  on  the 
voyage  in  question  as  a  fishing  vessel,  that  she  earned 
no  freight,  that  her  catch  of  cod  fish  sold  for  $36,500, 
that  the  Azelea  and  her  equipment  was  worth  $10,000, 
making  the  vessel  and  her  voyage  earnings  amount 
to  $46,000.  Against  this  $46,000  the  owner  claims  the 
right  to  deduct  about  $30,000  for  fishermen's  wages, 
subsistence,  cost  of  operation,  etc.  The  cases  all  hold 
that  the  cost,  of  operation  cannot  be  deducted  from 
the  surrender  value  of  the  ship  and  pending  freight. 
Neterer,  however,  has  overruled  my  exceptions  to  the 
inclusion  of  this  item.  There  are  two  suits  against 
the  company  both  in  my  office,  to-wit:  one  for 
$10,000,  another  for  $25,000.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$35,000  in  claims  pending  against  the  vessel.  The  ship- 
owner should  be  compelled  to  turn  over  the  voyage 
earnings  of  $36,500,  and  surrender  the  vessel  or  file  a 
bond  in  the  total  sum  of  $46,000.  Judge  Neterer  will 
permit  a  deduction  of  about  $30,000  as  near  as  we 
can  estimate  for  the  voyage  expense.  Here  again  we 
have  a  case  of  a  seaman  who  has  commenced  his 
action  for  damages  against  the  owner  and  the  owner 
has  hurried  into  the  Admirality  to  limit  liability.  On 
the  face  of  the  petition  to  limit  liability  as  it  now 
stands  the  two  claims  amount  to  $35,000,  while  the 
surrender  value  is  $46,000.  The  petition  contains  an 
allegation  that  the  petitioner  "fears"  other  claims  may 
be  brought  against  the  vessel  and  thus  justifies  his 
claim  to  jurisidiction  in  the  District  Court.  The  alle- 
gation that  it  "fears"  other  claims  disregards  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  master  to  note  any  happening, 
occurrence  or  injury  in  the  official  log.  The  ship- 
owner knows  that  there  were  no  other  claims  of 
injury  or  damage  which  occurred  on  the  voyage  and 
their  effort  to  deprive  the  injured  men  of  their  right 
to  trial  by  jury  is  based  upon  this  pretended  and 
fraudulent  claim  on  the  owner's  part,  that  he  "fears" 
other  claims  without  alleging  any  reasonable  or  proper 
foundation  for  supposing  that  other  claims  will  be 
filed.  I  shall,  within  the  next  week  or  two,  ask  you 
to  have  some  lawyer  call  up  my  motion  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  an  order  requiring 
Judge  Neterer  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion should  not  issue.  These  two  cases  illustrate  quite 
clearly  the  length  which  unscrupulous  shipowners  will 
go  to  defeat  an  honest,  just  claim  for  damages. 

The  President  Madison,  on  a  voyage  to  Seattle  last 
March,  operated  by  the  Admiral  Line  (Dollar  Steam- 
ship   Company),    was    driving   along   before    a    heavy 


westerly  gale  and  following  sea.  Some  posts  piled 
high  on  the  after  hatches  and  very  poorly  secured 
had  shifted  and  were  about  to  break  loose  from  their 
lashings.  The  mate  did  not  heave  the  ship  to.  A 
heavy  sea  came  over  the  quarter  and  badly  injured 
four  or  five  men,  one  of  whom  died.  We  have  secured 
very  substantial  settlements  in  all  of  these  cases  ex- 
cept one  which  is  now  pending.  The  negligent  dis- 
regard of  a  seaman's  danger  cost  the  company's 
insurers  a  substantial  amount.  The  ship  operating  on 
schedule  was  due  in  Victoria  at  a  certain  hour.  They 
could  not  delay  the  ship's  voyage  to  the  extent  of  an 
hour  or  so  to  "heave  to"  and  do  the  work  about  the 
after  hatches  with  the  vessel  headed  to  the  sea. 
Whether  companies  can  ever  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibility  so  long  as  the  full  indemnity 
of  "P.  and  I."  insurance  prevails  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt.  There  is  one  other  case  which  you 
will  find  of  some  interest.  We  procured  a  $2400 
verdict  the  other  day  from  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  for  maintenance  and  hospitalization.  We 
demanded  $4.00  per  day  for  subsistence  for  one  year 
and  $1000  for  medical  treatment.  The  jury  allowed 
our  claims  in  full.  The  man  sustained  a  bad  sacro- 
iliac sprain  which  has  laid  him  up  for  a  year.  The 
Company  would  not  pay  him  anything  for  subsistence 
or  further  hospitalization.  The  Company  paid  him 
$2.00  per  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  gave  him  an 
abdominal  belt.  Mr.  Gill,  who  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  a  seaman  could 
not  live  on  the  $2.00  a  day  allowance  provided  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and   other  steamship  companies. 

I  think  the  foregoing  covers  all  matters  of  interest 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  year.  I  expect  to 
write  you  soon  in  connection  with  the  Federal  In- 
junction Bill.    I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

WINTER  S.  MARTIN. 
Suite  2014,  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash. 


REPORT  OF  ATTORNEY  H.  W.  HUTTON 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  President, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  send  you 
the  following  statement  of  legal  matters  of  impor- 
tance, handled  by  me   during  the  last  year. 

The  case  of  Cornelius  Anderson  vs.  the  Shipowners' 
Association  was  finally  decided  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  here  on  the  ground  that  the 
seamen  "were  not  unduly  restrained"  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to.  take 
hold  of  it,  so  that  ended  that  litigation.  It  ought  to 
be  revived  again  some  day,  with  another  plaintiff,  as 
the  Cornelius  Anderson  case  is  ended. 

The  case  itself,  however,  resulted  in  some  con- 
siderable change  in  the  system  here  and  altogether 
produced  some  very  beneficial  results. 

I  have  a  case  now  that  seriously  affects  seamen, 
that  you  are  not  connected  with  in  any  way,  the 
seaman  himself  hiring  me.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided that  every  time  a  seaman  ships  on  an  American 
vessel  to  go  to  a  foreign  port  and  return,  he  leaves 
the  United  States,  and  when  he  comes  back  again 
and  is  paid  off  by  the  Shipping  Commissioner,  that 
constitutes  a  new  entry,  and  all  his  previous  presence 
in  this  country  counts  for  nothing.  Under  that  ruling 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  ever  become  a 
citizen  who  follows  the  sea.     In  the  case  in  question 
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the  man  shipped  in  1926  for  a  round  trip,  returned 
and  was  paid  off  and  this  year  he  went  up  for  a 
registration  under  the  laws  of  this  year  and  they 
arrested  and  are  trying  to  deport  him.  I  may  pull 
him  through  on  the  three-year  limitation  clause,  but 
the  law  of  1924  makes  it  doubtful. 

It  needs  new  and  different  legislation  to  meet  the 
condition.  I  have  had  several  cases  with  no  particular 
pioneering  concerned  except  one.  That  is  where  a 
man  shipped  as  a  workaway  at  one  cent  per  month, 
refused  to  paint  the  firemen's  mess  room  and  was 
put  in  irons  for  four  days.  I  sued  for  damages  and 
obtained  a  judgment  for  $500,  and  expect  to  sue 
again  for  some  of  the  other  days  that  I  did  not  include 
in  the  case. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  W.  HUTTOX. 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REPORT    OF  W.  J.  and   H.   W.   WAGUESPACK 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  6,  1930. 
Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth,  President, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
409-10  A.  F.  of  L.  Building, 
Washington,   D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Furuseth: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  we  are  sending 
you  our  report  of  the  cases  showing  the  respective 
amounts  recovered  for  seamen  in  personal  injury 
cases  and  suits  for  wages. 

We  had  not  sent  you  a  report  for  1928  so  that  this 
report  embodies  the  years  1928  and  1929,  and  we 
trust  it  will  meet  with  jour  approval. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Convention, 
Faithfully  yours. 
W.  J.  and  H.  W.  WAGUESPACK. 

New  Cases  Handled  During  the  Year  1928-1929 
By  W.  J.  and  H.  W.  Waguespack 

Am't  Rec'd. 
Bernard  Rathke  vs.  Steamship  Rajah %  1500.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Gustav  Offshanka  vs.  Steamship  Texas 750.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Adolph  Gallefos  vs.  Steamship  Santa  Tecla....       500.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Geo.  W.  Dunn  vs.  Steamship  Comal 200.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Thomas  Bates  vs.  Steamship  West  Coddoa 2500.00 

Personal  injuries. 
John  Clark  vs.  Steamship  Victorious 300.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Ben  Moskovitz  vs.  Steamship  Winston  Salem..     1000.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Louis  Phillipcosky 700.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Alfred  Mattson  vs.  Steamship  George  Pierce..       400.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Horace  L.  Blackburn  vs.  Steamship  Victorious     1200.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Jos.    Moriarity  vs.   Steamship    West  Chetac...       300.00 

Personal  injuries. 
John  Grant  vs.  Steamship  Efna 4250.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Theo.  F.  Fowler  vs.  Steamship  Salvation  Lass       750.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Hugo  Nielsen  vs.  Gulf  Refining  Co 4200.00 

Personal  injuries. 
Oliver  Holiman  vs.  Steamship  Liberty  Glow....       150.00 

Personal  injuries. 


John  Ramella  vs.  Steamship  West  Gambo 

Personal  injuries. 

Herbert  Harrison  vs.  Steamship  West  Cobalt 
Personal  injuries. 

Chas.  E.  Calhoun  vs.  Steamship  West  Chctalla 
Personal  injuries. 

Jules  Nick  vs.  Steamship  Norman  Bridge 

Personal  injuries. 

Rosenda  Lopez  vs.  Steamship  West  Zeda 

Personal  injuries. 

James  Cavnaigh  vs.  Steamship  Oakwood 

Personal  injuries. 

Erwin  Fischer  vs.  Steamship  Clearwater 

Personal  injuries. 

Alex  Pratt  vs.  Steamship  Syros 
Personal  injuries. 

Roy  Black  well  vs.  Steamship  Saguerties... 

Personal  injuries. 

Clausen  Golden  vs.  Steamship  Davenport 

Personal  injuries. 

Walter  Wilson  vs.  Steamship  Jeff  Davis 

Cajus  Kilstrup  vs.  Steamship  Lake  Superior.... 

Wm.  Peterson  vs.  Steamship  Victorious 

Wages. 

Chas.  A.  Jensen  vs.  Steamship  Colorado  Springs 
Personal  injuries. 

Johann  Sepp  vs.  Steamship  Clavarack 

Personal  injuries. 

Robt.  L.  Stubblefield  vs.  Steamship  City  of 

W  eat  kerf ord 

Personal  injuries. 


Richard  M.  Ready  vs.  Steamship  Clavarack... 
Personal  injuries. 

Robt.  Humphrey  vs.  Steamship  Gordon 

Wm.  Gregor  vs.  Steamship  El  Mmirante 

Irving  Gold  vs.  Steamship  Federal 

Miguel  Fuentes  vs.  Steamship  Mariano 

Adalbert  Dinczer  vs.  Steamship  Texaco 

Nick  Vechio  vs.  Steamship  Lake  Wimico 

Wages. 

Chas.  R.  Church  vs.  Steamship  West  Neris 

Personal  injuries. 

Fritz  Flebbe  vs.  Steamship  Aquarius 

Personal  injuries. 

Robert  Jones  vs.  Steamship  Mt.  Evans 

Personal  injuries. 

Chas.  Atkens  vs.  Steamship  Danover 

Personal  injuries. 

Ernest  Lindermann  vs.  Steamship  City  of 
W eatherford  


1000.00 
450.00 
350.00 
172.50 
100.00 
150.00 
450.00 
650.00 

2500.00 

150.no 

300.00 

500.00 

32.61 

750.00 

7500.00 

200.00 

1000.00 

3500.00 
3000.00 
150.00 
5000.00 
7500.00 
56.66 

550.00 
15000.00 

750.00 
4250.00 

5000.00 


Total   Recovered  §79,711.77 

REPORT  OF  ATTORNEY  SILAS  B.  AXTELL 

Wage  Claims.     Collected  to  December  31,  1929,  for 
98   different   individuals $10,002.82 

Clothing.     Four  cases $910.56 

Salvage.     Three  different  cases;  forty  different  men, 

approximately   $3500.00 

Assault.     Prosecuted  twelve. 
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Appearances  in  Criminal  Actions  in  Magistrate's 
Court,  etc Six 

Appearances  or  Communications  with  Foreign 
Consuls  Fifty-two 

Wrongful  Detention  of  Seamen's  Clothing Two 

Advice  in  Naturalization  Matters Seventeen 

Advice  to  Consuls  Furnished  by  Mail  in  Miscel- 
laneous Cases Ninety-one 

Advice  and  Drawing  Up  of  Affidavits,  etc.,  in  the 
Matter  of  Violations  of  the  Seamen's  Act  and  Direct- 
ing the  Matter  to  the  Attention  of  the  Steamboat 
Inspectors  and  Obtaining  Action  by  Them,  in  Co- 
operation with  the  Union  Delegates  and 
Agents  Fifteen 

Advice  to  Relatives  of  Deceased  Seamen  for  Which 
No  Charge  Is  Made Nine 

D'Arcy  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

This  case  was  tried  January  4,  1929,  verdict  for 
plaintiff  $15,000,  due  to  injury  to  back  caused  by 
falling  from  a  Jacob's  ladder,  which  slipped  on  its 
fastening  as  he  was  boarding  the  vessel  at  Bremer- 
haven.  The  accident  occurred  about  11  at  night. 
He  was  ashore  on  his  own  business  with  permission. 
No  gangway  was  put  out,  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  high  tide.  This  judgment  is  wiped 
out  by  the  decision  of  the  Lustgarten  case,  which 
will  be  referred  to  later. 

Lindermann  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
This  case  tried  January  4,  1929,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  Kings  County,  before  Judge  Crospey  and  a 
jury.  Verdict  for  $5000  for  injury  to  the  back,  due 
to  falling  from  front  of  the  bridge,  due  to  giving 
way  of  a  jack-stay.  Injury  principally  to  nervous 
system.    Verdict  paid  with  costs. 

Speth  vs.  Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co. 

Plaintiff,  an  able  bodied  seaman,  member  of  the 
Union,  fell  from  a  wire  stay  while  attempting  to  get 
to  the  block  in  the  top  mast  to  reave  through  a  new 
dummy  gantline.  Negligence,  that  of  the  boatswain 
in  ordering  him  to  take  aloft  with  him  a  heavy  gant- 
line instead  of  a  light  line,  coupled  with  a  protruding 
hook  of  wire  which  cut  his  hand.    Verdict  $12,000. 

Church  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Verdict  in  this  case  $6000  on  January  12,  1929. 
Falling  on  a  deck  load  of  lumber,  injury  knee  which 
became  tubercular.  Plaintiff  apparently  had  a  pre- 
vious condition  which  was  aggravated  by  this  acci- 
dent.   Defendant  had  many  witnesses  against  him. 

Schaeffer  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Injured  back  caused  by  breaking  of  rope  attached 
to  a  work  boat.  Plaintiff  fell  with  work  boat  to  the 
water,  striking  in  such  a  way  that  he  dislocated  a 
vertebra;  caused  some  inflammation.  No  complete 
disability.  Verdict  $8000.  The  verdict  is  set  aside  by 
reason  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lustgarten  case. 

Lustgarten  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  January  6,  1930,  unanimous;  Justice  Butler 
writing  the  opinion,  holds  that  the  sole  remedy  in  a 
cause  of  action  arising  on  a  merchant  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  sue  under  the  Suits  in  Admirality 
Act. 

The  fact  that  the  Jones  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  on 
which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  was  passed  three 
months  after  the  Suits  in  Admirality  Act,  was  not 
considered  by  the  Court  and  an  application  for  a 
rehearing  will  be   made. 


I  append  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  my  report. 

During  this  time  Congress  did  not  amend  the 
Act  in  any  way,  but  the  Supreme  Court  apparently 
saw  more  and  more  meaning  in  the  same  law  as 
occasion  arose.  In  an  effort  to  simplify  litigation 
against  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States,  the 
Court  has  created  a  situation  where  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Law  which  has  been  the 
concern  of  the  Courts  in  the  past,  is  now  discordant. 
Apparently  seamen  injured  on  merchant  vessels 
owned  by  the  United  States  cannot  have  a  jury  trial 
unless  the  Judge  sitting  in  Admirality  sees  fit  to 
submit  the  issues  of  fact  to  the  jury,  which  he  may 
do,  and  we  advise  other  attorneys  to  make  such  a 
request  upon  the  Court  sitting  in  Admirality,  as 
Congress  has  clearly  indicated  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  that  law,  just  the  same 
as  others,  because  they  have  not  excepted  them  from 
its  application. 

Vorin  vs.  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company 
An  officer  was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  who  was  an  ex-convict;  bad  character. 
Recovery  allowed  by  the  Court  and  jury  in  the  city 
court  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Injury  was  not  very 
serious.  Verdict  $850,  with  costs  and  interest  which 
was  paid.  This  case  was  tried  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Axtell 
on  January  25,  1929. 

Ramsey  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Verdict  in  February,  1929,  in  Supreme  Court,  Kings 
County,  verdict  for  $5000;  injury  to  the  spine.  Plain- 
tiff member  of  the  Cooks'  Union.  Was  chief  cook. 
Fell  down  steps  which  were  covered  with  ice.  Negli- 
gence of  the  defendant  in  failing  to  take  some  steps 
to  render  them  safe  and  furnish  proper  lights  so  that 
the  plaintiff  could  see  the  condition,  basis  of  recovery. 
Verdict  paid. 

Reynolds  vs.   Fleet  Corporation 

Fracture  of  one  bone  in  the  forearm.  Maintenance 
and  cure.  Trial  in  the  Federal  Court,  in  February, 
1929.  Mr.  L.  V.  Axtell  tried  this  case.  Verdict  $750. 
Late  reduced  by  the  Court  to  $250. 

Weatherby  vs.  S.S.  William  Campion 

Minor  injury.    Verdict  $350. 

Broyles  vs.  Famous  Players  Lasky  Corporation 

Verdict  in  this  case  $29,000.  Award  in  Admiralty. 
Was  compromised  for  about  $25,500  pending  the  out- 
come of  appeal  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  While  the  appeal  was. pending,  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  came  down  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  owners  who  had  petitioned  to  limit 
liability  would  lose. 

This  case  was  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year. 
The  facts  are  there  sufficiently  stated,  should  you  be 
particularly  interested. 

Wahlros  vs.  Cities  Service  Transportation  Co. 

Tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1929.  Plaintiff  had  had  a  previous  injury  to  his 
leg  with  a  faulty  union.  While  wearing  a  steel  brace 
and  while  working  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  another 
company,  four  years  after  the  first  accident,  re-broke 
the  brace  and  the  leg  due  to  the  faulty  condition  of 
the  deck  in  the  sleeping  quarters.  Jury's  verdict  was 
for  $1500,  which  was  paid. 

Offshanka   vs.    S.S.    Texas 

Settled  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Waguespack  of 
New  Orleans  for  the  sum  of  $750. 
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O'Brien  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Loss  of  clothing.    Recovery  complete  in  the  sum   of 
$226  in  February,  1929,  in  the   United  States  District 
Court. 

Bohn  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Verdict  of  $10,000  for  plaintiff  for  fractured  skull. 
Negligence  was  that  of  the  longshoremen  in  handling 
mahogany  logs.  The  longshoremen  referred  to  as 
men  of  the  wilds  of  South  America.  Untrained 
savages  apparently,  who  acted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  extremely  dangerous  for  Bohn,  the  third  officer, 
to  be  present  in  the  hold  with  them.  The  master 
compelled  him  negligently  to  be  in  the  hold  where  he 
could  not  control  the  men.  because  he  could  not  make 
them  understand  him.  Due  to  their  carelessness  he 
was  injured.  This  case  is  affected  by  the  Lustgarten 
decision,  but  a  libel  was  filed  in  time  under  the  Suits 
in  Admiralty  Act,  so  that  his  case  may  be  determined 
by  a  jury,  if  it  is  not  in  the  meantime  settled. 

Soderlund  vs.  Crane's  Dry  Dock 

This  case  was  tried  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
$2700,  which  was  paid.  Plaintiff  was  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  &  Gulf. 

Staudte  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Tried  in  February,  102(>,  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Richmond  County.  Plaintiff,  a  German,  aged  56  years, 
lost  the  right  leg  because  of  slipping  in  the  galley, 
due  to  grease  accumulated  through  the  negligence  of 
fellow  servants  and  the  negligent  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  galley  crew.  An  infection  resulted  and  the 
foot  had  to  be  amputated.  Verdict  for  $17,500.  This 
is  affected  by  the  Lustgarten  case,  but  a  libel  was 
filed  in  time  under  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act,  so 
that   plaintiff  will   eventually   recover. 

Hoff  vs.  Meseck  Towing  Company 

Verdict  for  plaintiff,  who  was  testing  engine  in- 
stalled in  tug  boat,  for  $2500. 

Persson  vs.  Gulf  Refining  Company 

Verdict  for  plaintiff.  Loss  of  left  eye.  due  to  negli- 
gence of  the  fellow  servants,  coupled  with  neglecl  to 
treat.  The  man  was  kept  on  board  the  vessel  for  six 
days  without  treatment,  and  upon  arrival  of  the  vessel 
at  Port  Arthur,  they  failed  to  give  him  a  hospital 
ticket,  and  treatment  was  negligently  delayed  for 
eighteen  days,  due  to  tin-  carelessness  of  the  master. 
An  infection  had  arisen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
an  ulcer.  In  spite  of  the  care  that  the  plaintiff  was 
given  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  ulcer  in  healing 
caused  a  scar  to  spread  over  the  pupil,  destroying  the 
entire  sight  of  the  eye.  I  asked  the  Court  to  charge 
the  jury  that  the  value  of  one  eye  was  half  the  value 
of  two  eyes,  but  the  Court  denied  that  charge.  The 
jury  men  brought  in  a  verdict  a  little  larger  than 
usual.  Amount  allowed  under  the  Compensation  Act 
of  the  state  of  New  York  for  such  an  injury  would  be 
between  $3500  and  $5000.  Under  the  U.  S  Harbor 
Act  it  would  be  about  $4500. 

Lexius  vs.  Gulf  Refining  Company 
Fractured  leg;  verdict  for  S1S00  on  June  3,   1920. 

Husbye  vs.  Flannery  Towing  Company 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  $500.    Defendant  insolvent. 

Hough  vs.  Gulf  Refining  Company 
Plaintiff,  old  member  of  the  Eastern  &  Gulf.  Fell 
into  a  cargo  hold  of  a  tanker.  Negligence,  that  of  the 
officers  in  directing  the  cargo  covers  to  be  put  down; 
to  be  lowered,  while  the  vessel  was  navigating  at 
dusk  and  before  she  reached  her  dock,  and  sufficient 
lights  could  not  be  provided  due  to  the  laws  of  navi- 
gation which  would  interfere  with  the  officers  on  the 


bridge,  the  cargo  hold  being  located  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  bridge.    Verdict  of  $10,000  paid. 

Fletcher  vs.  Munson  Steamship  Co. 

A  longshoreman,  one  toe  off  and  two  fractured  due 
to  the  breaking  of  gear.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on 
June  4,  1929,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  New  York 
County,  for  $10,000,  but  subsequently  reduced  to 
$6500. 

O'Connell  vs.  Standard  Oil  Company 

Tried  in  July,  1929.  Plaintiff,  first  assistant  engineer, 
was  injured  due  to  the  breaking  of  rope  used  a-  gear, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  use  by  the  chief  engineer. 
Lost  the  ends  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  tinkers  of  the 
left  hand  and  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  ri^ht  hand.  Before  trial  the  defendants 
obtained  statements  from  many  witnesses,  including 
the  plaintiff,  and  after  getting  the  statements,  offered 
to  settle  for  $2,000.  He  contended  that  the  state- 
ments were  not  consistent  with  the  fact-,  and  ob- 
tained while  he  was  in  the  hospital  suffering 
and  not  competent  to  state  accurately  what  occurred. 
Anyway,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  tin-  plaintiff 
for  the    sum  of  $25,000.     The  case   w  l<  d  and 

pending  the  appeal  it   was   settled   for  $20,000. 

Stewart  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Verdict    for  the   plaintiff,   a  fireman,   who   fell   in    the 
engine  room,  due  to  giving  way  of  a  ladder  which  was 
not    bolted    securely    and    properly,    in    the    sum    of 
SI  (1,000. 

Shuch  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Death.      Decedent     former    agent     of    the    Un 
Baltimore.    Settled   for  $5,000  on    December  6,    1929. 

Garcia  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Injured  foot,  due  to  slipping  in  hole  in  the  engine 
room  of  the  Steamship  George  Washington. 
missing  from  floor  plates.  Verdict  for  $4,500.  This 
case  is  affected  by  the  Lustgarten  case  but  a  -nit 
in  Admiralty  is  on  tile,  so  that  he  will  have  the  matter 
determined  by  a  jury  in  Admiralty.  A  demand  for  a 
jury  trial  will  be  made. 

Palm  vs.   Newtex   Line 
Two    broken    leLis.      Cnseaworthiness    of    the 
Settled    for   SI 0.5(10  in    November,    1' 

Smith  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Tried  in   Supreme  Court,  Richmond  County.    Ver- 
dict   for    $15,000.     Mr.    Alfred    E.    Rowe,    associate 

counsel.  This  case  is  likewise  affected  by  the  Lust- 
garten decision. 

Bradshaw  vs.  Ford  Motor  Company 
Death.     Settled    for    $3500.     Father    dependent. 

Russell  vs.  Terminal  Company 
Verdict  for  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $3500.  Defend- 
ant was  operator  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  case 
is  governed  by  the  Lustgarten  decision,  except  that 
the  defendant  through  its  legal  department  effected 
a  settlement  of  this  case  for  the  sum  of  $3000  before 
the  argument  of  the  Lustgarten  case.  Indications 
are,  however,  that  the  Government  will  endeavor  to 
squirm  out  of  the  settlement. 

Brown  vs.  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co. 
Dismissal    of    the    complaint    by    Judge    Coleman    in 

the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Tried  November,  1(^29,  motion  made 
January,  1930.  Decision  not  yet  rendered.  The  Judge 
did  submit  to  the  jury  the  question  oi  maintenance 
and  cure.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of 
$5000  was  reduced  by  the  trial  court  to  $2000.  This 
has  been  paid. 
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Garlick  vs.  Cities  Service  Transportation  Co. 

Assault  by  a  mate  who  struck  the  plaintiff,  knock- 
ing him  down,  aggravating  his  defective  hearing. 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  December,  1929,  for  the 
sum  of  $1500.  Motion  made  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
as  excessive. 

Schmitzer  vs.  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company 

Verdict  for  $2000  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  before 
Judge  Caffey  and  a  jury,  in  December,  1929.  Defend- 
ant had  many  more  witnesses  than  the  plaintiff,  who 
contended  that  his  injury  alleged  to  have  occurred  in 
falling  on  deck  cargo  of  lumber,  through  their  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  provide  a  proper  walk  way.  The 
judge  set  aside  the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 
We  are  noticing  it  for  February,  1930. 

Larsen   vs.    Cedarhurst 

Death;  gas  on  tanker;  small  dependency;  settled 
for  $1000. 

Damico  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

A  case  in  which  seamen  were  very  much  interested. 
Resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  due  to  the 
unfortunate  attitude  of  the  trial  judge,  who  failed  to 
accept  evidence  offered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  generally 
conducted  the  trial  in  such  a  way  that  a  motion  to 
withdraw  a  juror  was  made,  but   denied. 

Brinkmann   vs.    S.S.    Cleveland 

Death.    Settled  for  $1000.    Relatives  in   Germany. 

O'Connor  vs.  American  Hawaiian  S.S.  Company 

Resulted  in   a   verdict   for   the    defendant.     Tried   in 

Supreme  Court,  Richmond  County.    It  appeared  that 

the  plaintiff  misrepresented  the  facts  to  his  attorney, 

and  no  appeal  is  contemplated. 

J.  Smith  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  Novem- 
ber, 1929,  in  Supreme  Court,  Richmond  County. 
Plaintiff  was  an  engineer.  Defendant  had  four  or  five 
witnesses  against  him,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  against  the  plaintiff. 

Calderon  vs.  United  Fruit  Company 
A  death  case.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate, 
a  messman,  it  was  claimed  that  the  chute  for  dump- 
ing garbage  was  blocked  up  and  not  in  condition  to 
be  used;  that  while  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  obey- 
ing an  order  to  dump  a  can  of  garbage  over  the  side, 
he  was  dragged  overboard  with  it.  The  conclusions 
of  the  trial  'court  judge,  Grubb,  of  Louisiana,  who 
sometimes  sits  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
who  has  been  designated  by  President  Hoover  as  a 
member  of  the  Law  Reform  Committee  of  the  United 
States,  were  such  that  an  appeal  is  being  taken  upon 
alleged  errors  in  his  charge,  as  the  verdict  was  for 
the  defendant.  The  case  will  come  up  for  argument 
in  April  or  May  of  1930. 

Christiansen  vs.  Transmarine  Corporation 
Verdict  for  the  defendant  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  before  Judge  Coleman.  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  death  of  the  decedent  was  due  to  the  un- 
seaworthiness of  the  ship  in  failing  to  have  covered 
properly  one  of  the  cargo  hatches,  which  necessitated 
ordering  the  crew,  including  the  decedent,  to  make 
repairs  while  the  vessel  was  in  a  storm.  The  case 
was  settled  subsequent  to  the   trial. 

Baar  vs.  Transmarine  Corporation 

Was  tried  in  September,  1929,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County.  The  facts  in  this  case 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  above  case, 
Christiansen  vs.  Transmarine  Corporation. 


Johnson  vs.  Walker  &  Daly 

Judge  McGoldric  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  County,  in  December,  1929,  dismissed  the 
complaint  without  prejudice.  An  appeal  from  this 
decision  is  being  taken  and  the  record  has  already 
been  ordered  and  is  now  being  printed.  It  was  a 
question  of  law,  whether  or  not  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  decedent  fell  from  a 
ladder  leading  from  the  dock  to  the  ship  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  He  was  seen  under  the  ladder  an 
instant  after  he  fell  (and  after  the  ladder  had  moved), 
by  the  watchman  on  the  deck.  The  watchman's  testi- 
mony, the  court  held,  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  fell  from  the  ladder,  or  from  the  dock  or  heaven, 
or   some  other  place. 

Linnane  vs.  Bartle  &  Daly 
Death    case.     Complaint    dismissed    in    the    District 
Court  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  proof  sufficient 
to  submit  it  to  the  jury.    No  appeal  will  be  taken. 

Hillson  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Was  dismissed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Richmond 
County,  because  the  plaintiff  disappeared  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  trial,  knowing  full  well  that  the  trial 
would  take  place  and  that  his  presence  was  necessary. 
His  conduct  suggests  that  he  was  not  truthful  in  the 
allegations  he  had  made  in  his  complaint  and  did  not 
dare,  therefore,  to  appear  as  a  witness. 

Gessling  vs.   O'Boyle 

Dismissed  by  the  court  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
of  the   death. 

Wallace  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 
Case  dismissed  because  the  plaintiff  failed  to  show 
up  here  for  trial.  He  was  employed  on  the  West 
Coast  at  the  time  and  had  no  money  with  which  to 
come  to  the  East  Coast  in  time  for  his  trial.  There 
was  no  opportunity  to  take  his  testimony. 

Beaton  vs.   Fleet   Corporation 

The  black  list  case,  which  was  referred  to  in  my 
previous  reports.  This  case  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
Moskowitz  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  There  is  no  law- 
settled  on  this  subject  and  there  were  no  authorities 
that  could  be  quoted,  and  hence  no  appeal  has  been 
ordered,  as  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter  and 
counsel  has  already  been  put  to  a  great  expense  in 
this  case. 

Pond  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Settled  for  $500. 

Burg  vs.  Export  Steamship  Corporation 
Death  of  an  ordinary  seaman  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow  servant  in  turning  the  turnbuckle  of 
a  stay  the  wrong  way.    Settled  for  $5000. 

Storr  vs.  Eastern  Steamship  Company 
Seaman  injured  by  an  elevator  striking  him.  He 
was  going  up  and  down  a  ladder  which  was  located 
negligently  and  too  close  to  the  said  elevator.  The 
elevator  was  moved  by  a  longshoreman  employed  by 
the  defendant,  without  warning  Storr.  He  sustained 
an  injury  to  his  hip  and  arm,  which  somewhat  im- 
paired his  usefulness.  He  was  disabled  for  about  a 
year.  Not  completely  disabled  by  any  means,  and 
satisfied  with  an  adjustment  of  $6750. 

Watson  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Case  of  tuberculosis.    Verdict  for  the  defendant  in 

Supreme    Court,    Richmond    County.     Jury    believed 

that  the  plaintiff  had  acquired  the  disease  prior  to  his 

employment  by  the  defendant,  or  on  some  other  ship. 
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Wong  Ah  Joe  vs.  Export  Steamship  Corporation 

Injury  to  a  Chinese  seaman  while  the  vessel  was 
leaving  the  port  of  Shanghai.  Fell  from  a  boom  while 
working  on  the  topping  lift,  due  to  cold  and  ice. 
Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  directing  officers  al- 
leged. Settled  for  $2250,  although  the  seaman's  wages 
were  less  than  $20  a  month. 

Olsen  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Company 

Member  of  the  Eastern  &  Gulf.  Fell  in  hold;  broke 
bone  in  one  arm.  No  permanent  disability.  Settled 
for  $1000. 

Walsh  vs.  Consolidated  Navigation  Company 

Settled  for  $1750.    Maintenance  and  cure. 
Close  vs.  Ford  Motor  Company 

Death  of  messman.  Hernia,  resulting  in  sickness 
and  lessened  resistance  which  turned  into  tuberculosis, 
causing  death.    Settlement  of  $2500. 

Webber  vs.  S.S.  Sarmatia 

Injury  to  eye,  alleged  to  have  been  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  defendants  to  provide  goggles  on  board 
and  failure  to  give  proper  treatment.  Tried  before 
Judge  Coleman;  dismissed  on  the  facts.  Court  held 
that  there  was  no  liability.  That  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  vessel  was  seaworthy;  that  the 
goggles  were  there,  or  were  not  needed,  and  in  any 
event  the  injury  was  not  due  to  any  act  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Monroe  vs.   S.S.  Beta 
Settled  for  $7500.    Burns  caused  by  explosion. 

Dockerty  vs.  Robins   Dry  Dock 
Appealed    to   the    Circuit    Court    of   Appeals.     Dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  in  the  court  below,  affirmed. 

Fradella  vs.  Robins  Dry  Dock 

Settled  during  the  trial  of  the  case  for  $8500.  In- 
jury to  spine;  partial  disability.  This  was  in  addition 
to  $1250  paid  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  Re:  Claims  vs.  S.S.  Agwisun 
Explosion  occurred  in  1926.  All  of  these  cases  have 
been  settled  during  the  year,  for  the  total  sum  of 
$23,500.  The  largest  award  was  made  to  one  Johan- 
son,  former  member  of  the  Eastern  &  Gulf,  in  the 
sum   of  $7000. 

Reagan  vs.   Pan  American  Petroleum  and 
Transport  Company 
An   appeal   from   a   dismissal   of   the   complaint   by 
Judge  La  Fetra.    Reversal  of  the  lower  court  ordered 
and  also- a  new  trial. 

Jorgensen  vs.  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company 
In    this    case   Judge    La    Fetra    in    the    City    Court 
dismissed  the  complaint  at  the  end  of  the  plaintiff's 
case.    An  appeal  was  taken,  the  judge  was  reversed 
and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

Iverson  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

Member  of  the  Eastern  &  Gulf.  Settled  for  $2250. 
In  Re:  Claims  vs.  S.S.  Miramar 

Judgment  of  the  lower  court,  dismissal  of  the 
complaint  affirmed  January  6,  1930.  Application  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  being  prepared.  It  is  to  be  submitted 
within  ninety  days  as  required  by  the  court  rules. 
Question  is  whether  or  not  the  owners  having  peti- 
tioned the  Court  to  limit  their  liability,  the  adminis- 
trator is  stopped  from  setting  out  the  common  law 
doctrine,  that  the  tort  dies  with  the  person.  We 
contend    that    the    remedy    he    sought    in    Admiralty 


being  a  statutory  one,  he  is  governed  by  the  statutory 
law  only,  and  that  the  common  law  defense  cannot 
be  invoked.  We  hope  to  be  sustained  in  the  highest 
court.  The  action  is  on  behalf  of  widows  of  seven 
members  of  the  crew,  who  lost  their  lives,  due  to  the 
sinking  of  the  houseboat.  While  the  limitation  pro- 
ceedings were  pending,  the  owner,  E.  M.  Statler,  a 
well  known  hotelman,  died. 

Claussen  vs.  Day 
This  habeas  corpus  proceeding  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  twice.  As  you  know,  Claussen,  a  member  of 
the  Union,  lost  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  a  seaman  who  came  back 
from  a  voyage  abroad  on  an  American  vessel  was 
making  a  reentry.  So  far  as  concerned,  the  statute 
relating  to  immigration  which  permitted  deportation 
of  any  person  convicted  of  a  crime  within  five  year-, 
of  his  last  reentry  into  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  most  conservative  view,  of  course.  It  has  been 
subject  to  much  discussion,  and  was  an  occasion  for 
much  surprise. 

Plamals  vs.  Pina  Del  Rio 

This  case,  referred  to  in  my  previous  report,  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  held  that  the  Jones  Act,  Section  33,  making  the 
Railway  Servant's  Act  applicable  to  seamen,  does  not 
create  a  lien  in  rem.  It  left  open  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  in  a  proceeding  in  Admiralty  against 
a  foreign  ship  in  personam,  or  against  the  owner  at 
common  law,  the  Jones  Act  would  be  applied.  They 
have  not  indicated  if  it  would  make  any  difference, 
whether  a  foreign  vessel  owned  by  an  American  com- 
pany were  within  or  without  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  the  tort  oc- 
curred. That  question  will  be  determined  in  several 
other  cases,  which  we  have  on  the  docket. 

Kirschman  vs.  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Steamboat  Company 
Verdict  for  the  defendant,  in  Supreme  Court,  Rings 
County. 

In  Re:  Claims  of  the  Crew  of  the  S.S.  Trader 

These  cases,  involving  the  rights  of  seamen  on  a 
vessel  that  was  seized  by  reason  of  the  violation  of 
the  Volstead  Act  in  smuggling  liquor,  were  adjusted. 
The  United  States  relinquished  its  claim,  and  the 
owners,  who  had  chartered  the  vessel  to  the  boot- 
leggers in  good  faith,  were  permitted  to  make  a  re- 
covery of  the  amount  that  was  left  after  paying  the 
seamen's  wages.  Many  of  the  men  have  received  their 
money,  and  the  others  will  receive  their  share  just  as 
soon  as  they  come  in. 

Vinje  vs.  Finnerty 
Automobile  accident.    Seamen's  action.    Settled  for 
$600. 

Hildebrand  vs.  United  States  of  America 
Was  dismissed  by  the  District  Court  upon  proof 
that  the  seaman  had  signed  application  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
and  received  a  part  of  the  payment  under  the  act 
before  he  retained  counsel  and  started  suit.  There 
was  not  a  complete  satisfaction,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances no  appeal  will  be  taken. 

Pointon   vs.    Williams    Steamship    Company 
A  new  trial  having  been  ordered,  and   the  verdict 
set  aside,  the  case  was  settled  for  $1500.    Prior  verdict 
for  $3500. 

McClennegen  vs.  D.  C.  Mallory  &  Company 

Case  settled  for  $500,  because  of  doubtful  liability 
of  one  solvent  company  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
party  who  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  accident. 
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Petterson  vs.  Jefferson  Myers 
Case  of  a  seaman  injured  while  working  under  the 
orders  of  a  mate  in  a  dangerous  place,  and  who  was 
crushed  by  lumber  tipped  over  through  a  sling  strik- 
ing the  wire.  The  longshoremen  were  operating 
winches.  Appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Review  in  Admiralty.  Trial  judge  was  honorable 
Frank  C.   Coleman,  United  States  District  Judge. 

Lopez  vs.  Breeze 

Settled  for  $250. 

Brosje  vs.  Hanley 

Appeal  in  this  case  resulted  in  modification  of  the 
Admiralty  award,  and  the  case  was  settled  on  the 
basis  of  maintenance  and  cure. 

Johnson  vs.  Fleet  Corporation 

This  is  the  case  which  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  my  report  of  1928.  It  appears  that  the 
academic  question,  the  determination  of  which  was 
sought,  has  not  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  court  has  held  that 
the  Fleet  Corporation  cannot  be  sued.  The  sole 
remedy  the  plaintiff  had  was  to  proceed  under  the 
Suits  in  Admiralty  Act. 

The  decision  of  the  Lustgarten  case  has  caused  me 
to  call  a  conference  of  attorneys  at  New  York  in  my 
office  this  11th  day  of  January,  1930.  This  was 
attended  by  about  fifteen  lawyers,  whose  clients  will 
be  affected  by  the  Lustgarten  decision.  A  definite 
plan  was  formed  to  hold  a  meeting  early  part  of 
next  week  and  to  prepare  a  petition  for  a  re-argument 
of  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  the 
rules  the  application  must  be  made  within  twenty- 
five  days.  Invitations  to  Union  lawyers  throughout 
the  United  States  to  join  in  the  petition,  are  being 
sent  out. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1929,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  decision  of  that  court,  in  the 
case  of  Geddes  vs.  Anaconda  Copper,  254  U.  S.  590,  was 
answered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  stated  that  he 
would   call   the   matter  to  the   attention  of  the   court 


at  the  next  sitting,  which  would  take  place  two  or 
three  weeks  hence.  The  decision  of  the  court  came 
down  on  January  6.  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
file  a  supplementary  brief  as  the  rules  of  the  court 
provide  that  a  brief  cannot  be  submitted  after  argu- 
ment, except  upon  motion  made  in  open  court. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  in  1922,  in  the  Sloan  Shipyards  case,  258  U.  S. 
549,  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  liable  for  torts 
incurred  by  breach  of  contract.  Following  that  de- 
cision, the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  case  of  O'Shea  vs.  Fleet  Corporation, 
5  Fed.  (2)  123,  1925,  held  that  the  Fleet  Corporation 
was  liable  for  torts  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones  Act.  In  Greenivald  vs.  Fleet  Corporation, 
1927,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Second 
Circuit  followed  the  O'Shea  case,  construing  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  decision  to  cover  torts  arising  on 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  operated  by 
steamship  agents.  The  present  decision  completely 
overrules  the  Shipyards  decision  and  the  other  cases 
cited. 

We  are  urging  the  court  upon  the  reargument  that 
the  law  was  settled  by  the  Circuit  Court  and  there 
was  no  disagreement  and,  hence,  no  petition  for  writ 
of  certiorari  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
1925  to  1927.  During  this  time  seamen  who,  upon  the 
advice  of  counsel,  filed  claims  under  the  Jones  Act, 
electing  to  have  a  jury  trial  and  who  did  not  file  any 
libel  under  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act,  which  would 
permit  judges  exclusively  to  determine  all  facts,  acted 
properly.  It  would  seem  that  by  this  decision  now, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  giving  more  encouragement  to 
government  operation  of  public  utilities  and  in  this 
case  to  the  management  and  operation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  competition  with  private  owners  for  profit, 
and  is  doing  a  great  deal  more  to  encourage  the 
building  and  management  of  government  owned  mer- 
chant marine,  than  for  the  growth  and  maintenance 
of  a   privately    owned  merchant  marine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SILAS  B.  AXTEL,  Attorney, 
11  Moore  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Too  much  rest  is  rust. 


It's  easy  to  bowl  downhill. 


Dead  men  tell  no  tales. 


Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 


Better  bend  than  break. 


Watched  rosebuds  open  slowly 


Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 


You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 


Do  your  duty,  come  what  may. 


There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn. 


Ill-gotten  goods  seldom  prosper. 


A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 


Better  do  it  than  wish  it  done. 


When  the  cup  is  full,  carry  it  even, 


The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 


Manv  are  called,  but  few    arc-  chosen, 


One  good  turn  deserves  another. 


Do  not  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends 


There  are  no  footprints  backward. 


Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise. 


He  is  a  wise  man  who  speaks  little 


Never  wear  two  faces  under  one  hood. 


The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 


Tale-bearers  are  as  bad  as  tale-maker-. 


Do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 


Stars  are  not  seen  when  the  sun  shines. 


It  is  well  to  take  counsel  of  one's  pillow. 


Better  to  be  idle  than  not  well  occupied. 


Truth,  however  spoken,  comes  from  God. 


Kill  a  snake,  but  never  hurt  his  feelings. 


Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall.  I  >0  not  cross  the  bridge  until  you  come  to  it. 


It  is  best  to  wash  one's  soiled  linen  at  li 


A    single   fact  is  worth  a  shipload   of  argu- 
ment. 


Long  foretold,  long  last;  quick  come,  soon 
past. 


A  man's  action  is  only  a  picture-book  of  his 
creed. 


Knowledge  is  the  knowing  that  we  cannot 
know. 


A   man   may   find  a  pearl   in   the  most  stupid 
■  >\  >ter. 


The   fire    in    the    flint    shows    not    till    it    be 
struck. 


Better  a  blush  on  the  face  than  a  stain  in 
the  heart. 


More  flies  are  caught  with  hone)-  than   with 
\  inegar. 


To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than 
to  lie  loved. 


They  who  make  the  worst  use  of  their  time, 
most  complain  of  its  shortness. 


Man's   inhumanity   to   man    make-   countless 
thousands  mourn. 


The  best  way  to  preserve  or  improve  good 
working  conditions  is  through  our  power  of 
purchase  with  a  demand  for  union  goods  and 
service. 


Simply  professing  trade-unionism  is  one 
thing,  but  practicing  it  is  much  better.  De- 
mand union  goods  and   union  service. 


WAY  FOR  A  SAILOR 

(By  Jim  Eagan) 


DIPLOMACY 


The  trade  was  old  when  the  Norsemen  bold 

Sailed  on  their  raiding  trips, 
When  the  triremes  on  Roman  seas 

Guarded  the  merchant  ships; 
Our  seed  and  breed  must  ever  heed 

The  call  of  the  winds  to  roam 
For  our  fathers  sailed  with  oars  that  flailed 

The  seas  to  a  yeasty  foam. 

In  the  sob  of  the  sea  there's  a  plaintive  plea; 

That  we  of  the  water  know. 
A  coaxing  voice  that  leaves  no  choice 

But  bids  us  surely  go; 
And  we  follow  far  'neath  sun  and  star 

To  Hi-Brasil  and  back. 
Our  boast  is  hurled  around  the  world 

"Way  for  a  sailor — Jack!" 

Though  scupper  stream,  and  on  the  beam 

The  pounding  seas  rear  high; 
Though  hatches  lift  and  go  adrift, 

And  death  be  standing  by; 
We  cannot  shirk  the  odds  or  work. 

This  is  our  code  of  old 
It's  carry  on  when  strength  is  gone 

And  limbs  are  stiff  with  cold 

In  steam  or  sail,  through  typhoon — gale; 

This  is  the  code  we  know, 
One  hand  for  ship,  and  one  to  grip 

Till  the  plates  begin  to  go. 
Till  she  bogs  at  the  bow,  like  a  weary  sow, 

And  the  bulkheads  give  and  crack 
Then  though  we  die  yet  we  can  cry, 

"Way  for  a  sailor — Jack!" 

So  it's  up  and  away,  we  know  the  pay 

But  will  not  rest  ashore. 
Except  for  a  fling  each  time  we  bring 

A  packet  safe,  once  more. 
When  the  moon  rides  high  in  a  pleasant  sky 

And  the  harbor  lights  all  glow 
And  the  stern  swings  wide  to  the  flooding  tide 

And  the  mudhooks  snug  below. 

With  voyage  done  and  a  payday  won 

When  there's  nothing  to  do  but  rest 
Or  have  a  glass  with  some  winsome  lass 

Who'll  smile  at  our  behest. 
That's  the  time  to  chin,  of  the  fix  we're  in; 

Whenever  the  trade  gets  slack. 
So  organize,  and  learn  to  prize 

The  strength  of  a  sailor — Jack. 


DRIFTWOOD 


Never  a  tide  goes  out  to  sea 

But  carries  a  bit  of  the  heart  of  me 
Riding  the  foam  and  the  gray  sea-wrack, 

Caring  no  whit  if  it  ne'er  comes  back, 
Drifting  over   the   seven  seas 

Driven  by  trade  wind,  storm  and  breeze, 
Hearing  the  cry  of  the  sad  sea-loon, 

Floating  a  while  in  a  blue  lagoon, 
Bleached  and  scorched  by  the  tropic  suns, 

Spun  away   when   the   rip-tide   runs, 
On  and  over  and  back  and  forth 

Up  to  the  still,  white,  frozen  north 
Where  a  weary  day  is  a  long  half  year 

And  out  of  the  icebergs  dead  men  peer. 
Hither  and  thither  and  on  and  yon, 

Glamorous  night  and  clamorous  dawn, 
Loving  the  joy,   accepting  the   stress, 

Taking  whatever  the  Fates  may  give. 
God,  it's  a  glorious  life  to  live. 

— By  Don  Blanding,  from  Vagabond's  House. 


With  faces  schooled  to  act  a  part, 

And  lying,  practiced  as  an  art; 

With  conscience  drugged,  and  faith  asleep, 

And  secret  treaties  hidden  deep; 

With  mean  advantage,  basely  won, 

And  self-respect  and  honor  gone; 

With  secret  doors,  and  hidden  springs, 

And  spies,  and  keyhole  listenings; 

With  titled  guests,  to  trap  their  host, 

And  letters  opened  in  the  post; 

With  forgeries  and  sharpers'  tricks, 

And  pitch  that  stains  and  mud  that  sticks; 

With  braggart  tongues  and  rattled  swords; 

With  scraps  of  paper  filled  with  words, 

With  flatteries,  inspired  by  fear, 

With  lips  which  prate  of  "God  on  High," 

And  smiles,  to  mask  a  covert  sneer; 

And  giant  guns,  which  shake  God's  sky; 

With  poison  gas  and  peace  conclave, 

And  every  man  a  weaponed  slave; 

And — in  the  end — a  ghastly  war, 

And  half  the  world  a  grave. 

— Bertrand  Shadwell. 


SAY  NOT  THEY  DIE 


Say  not  they  die,  those  martyr  souls 
Whose  life  is  wing'd  with  purpose  fine; 

Who  leave  us  pointing  to  the  goals, 
Who  learn  to  conquer  and  resign. 

Such  cannot  die;  they  vanquish  time, 
And  fill  the  world  with  growing  light, 

Making  the  human  life  sublime 

With  mem'ries  of  their  sacred  might. 

They  cannot  die  whose  lives  are  part 

Of  that  great  life  that  is  to  be, 
Whose  hearts  beat  with  the  world's  great  heart 

And  throb  with  its  high  destiny. 

Then  mourn  not  those  who,  dying,  gave 

A  gift  of  greater  light  to  man; 
Death  stands  abashed  before  the  brave; 

They  own  a  life  he  may  not  ban. 

—Dr.  Miller. 


SUNSET 


Reluctant  in  the  moment  of  farewell, 

The  sun  surveyed  us  with  a  burning  eye, 

Then  slipped  beneath  the  sea,  and  as  he  fell 
Flung  a  red  arm  across  the  silent  sky. 

So,  in  the  halls  of  Heaven  lingered  on 

A  token  of  the  glory  that  was  gone. 

Bright  crimson  tipped  the  margin  of  a  cloud 
That  hung  above  the  far  horizon's  pale. 

On  vessels  bound  for  harbor,  as  they  ploughed 
The  purple  waves,  suffusing  deck  and  sail, 

The  hues  of  sunset  like  a  mantle  came, 
And  turned  them  instantly  to  ships  of  flame. 

The  last  glow  faded  and  the  last  gull  flew 
On  weary  wings  towards  her  cosy  nest. 
All  earth  was  hushed  in  twilight,  and  I  knew 
That  God  was  very  near,  at  Whose  behest 
The  bright  day  closes,  and  the  shadows  creep 
Across  the  sun,  that  men  may  sink  to  sleep. 

— John  Striving. 


"Fishing  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  democracy 
of  life,  for  all  men  are  equal  before  fishes. — Herbert 
Hoover. 


rrAh!  The  good  old  time — the  good  old  time. 
Youth  and  the  sea.  Glamor  and  the  sea! 
The  good,  strong  sea,  the  salt,  bitter  sea,  that 
could  whisper  to  you  and  roar  at  you  and 
knock  your  breath  out  of  you." 
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WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HOSE  interested  in  wage  changes  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  America 
from  colonial  days  to  the  present  will 
find  a  store  of  information  on  this  sub- 
I  ject  in  Bulletin  No.  499,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

This  book,  divided  into  two  parts,  deals 
with  wages  from  about  1620  to  the  end  of  1928. 
The  data  for  the  Colonial  period  and  down  to 
1840  was  compiled  and  prepared  by  Miss 
Estelle  M.  Stewart  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  while  the  data  from  1840  to  1928  is  a 
statistical  compilation  of  the  wage  data,  by 
states,  industries,  and  occupations  within  the 
industries,  made  by  J.  C.  Bowen,  Chief  Statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from 
wage  material  in  that  bureau. 

Part  One  is  particularly  interesting,  for  it 
furnishes  a  picture  of  working  conditions  in 
our  remote  history  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
can working  conditions  since  the  founding  of 
our  country.  The  story  is  told  in  text  and 
figures,  and  while  the  bulletin  deals  in  facts,  it 
reads  with  the  fascination  of  a  novel.  Excerpts 
follow : 

As  compared  with  Europe,  America  has  always 
been  a  country  of  high  wages;  yet,  looking  back  at 
the  earliest  American  wage  figures,  they  seem  to  us 
today  pitifully  small.  Letters  and  reports  from  agents 
of  British  companies  engaged  in  colonial  settlement 
expressed  consternation  amounting  to  distress  over 
the  exhorbitant  demands  of  craftsmen  and  laborers. 
A  colonial  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Colony  about 
1625  declared  that  wages  paid  there  were  intolerable 
and  much  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  England.  In  1633  Governor  Winthrop 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  noted  that  exces- 
sive rates  charged  by  workmen  grew  to  a  general 
complaint  which  called  for  legislative  action,  and  a 
Colonial  governor  in  North  Carolina  complained  that 
the  price  of  labor  was  very  high. 

The  Massachusetts  colonies  limited  citizenship  to 
landholders.  Boston  and  Charlestown  waived  certain 
citizenship  requirements  in  1640  to  obtain  carpenters. 
As  early  as  1635  Lynn  voted  to  admit  a  landless 
blacksmith,  and  later  granted  him  twenty  acres  of 
land,  thus  keeping  both  the  letter  and  the  law  requir- 
ing that  residents  be  landholders. 

When  citizens  of  Haverhill  raised  a  subscription  to 
purchase  a  house  and  land  in  order  that  a  blacksmith 
could  come  into  the  settlement,  they  required  the 
smith  to  agree  to  remain  seven  years  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  work  for  any  other  than  the  twenty 
subscribers.  In  1656  William  Howe  was  granted 
twenty-four  acres  of  land  in  Lowell  provided  he  set 


up  his  trade  of  weaving  and  performed  the  town's 
work. 

When  help  was  needed  craftsmen  might  be  im- 
pressed for  other  work.  As  a  rule  it  was  only  in  har- 
vest time  that  craftsmen  were  impressed  into  private 
service,  but  carpenters  were  sometimes  drafted  to 
build  houses  for  individuals. 

In  these  early  days  collective  agreements  were  un- 
known, nor  could  the  individual  worker  set  his  own 
price.  About  1630  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
"it  was  ordered  that  Carpenters,  Joyners,  Brickelayers, 
Sawers,  and  Thatchers  shal  not  take  above  2s.  (48.6 
cents)  a  day,  and  16d.  (32  cents)  a  day  if  they  have 
meate  and  drinke,  nor  any  man  shall  give  more  under 
paine  of  10s.  ($2.43)  to  taker  and  giver;  and  that 
sawers  shall  not  take  above  4s.  6d.  ($1.00)  ye  hundred 
for  boards,  att  six  score  to  the  hundred,  if  they  have 
their  wood  felled  and  squared  for  them,  and  not  above 
5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  if  they  fell  and  square  their  wood  them- 
selves." 

"It  was  ordered  that  Labourers  shall  not  take  above 
12d.  (24.3  cents)  a  day  for  their  worke,  and  not  above 
6d.  (12  cents)  and  meat  and  drink,  under  paine  of 
10s.    ($2.43)." 

Employers  were  soon  overbidding  the  rate  and  in 
a  few  cases  they  were  presented  before  the  court  and 
fined  for  violating  the  law. 

This  is  most  interesting  reading  for  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  of  today. 

The  tendency  for  craftsmen  to  become  farmers  was 
frowned  upon  in  New  England,  since  it  was  more  to 
the  public  welfare  and  "the  glory  of  God"  to  hold  them 
to  their  trades,  and  it  was  specifically  legislated  against 
in  Virginia  where  agents  of  the  company  were  in- 
structed to  establish  tradesmen  in  town  in  order  to 
remove  them  from  temptation  to  plant  on  their  own 
account. 

Although  wages  were  fixed  in  terms  of  money  in 
the  early  Colonial  statutes,  money  was  not  at  first 
in  any  of  the  Colonies  the  medium  in  which  the  work- 
ers were  principal'y  paid.  A  system  of  barter  existed 
throughout  the  first  century  of  settlement,  and  the 
very  scarce  currency  was  little  used  in  the  payment 
of  wages.  In  Virginia  wages  were  quoted  not  in  coin 
but  in  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  day,  fixed  by  court  order  in  1666  to  be 
paid  on  a  certain  job  converts  into  a  trifle  less  than 
30  cents  a  day. 

The  currency  in  use  fluctuated  as  between  the  Col- 
onies and  from  year  to  year.  Another  difficulty  in 
computing  Colonial  wages  arises  from  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  providing  workers  with  board  at 
the  place  where  they  were  engaged.  That  custom  was 
always  followed  in  the  case  of  farm  laborers  and 
domestic  servants,  as  it  still  is  to  a  great  extent.  In 
the  early  days  that  was  also  true  of  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  to  some  extent  building  tradesmen.  Fre- 
quently the  record  says  specifically  so  much  per  day 
"and  found"  or  "with  dyett."  The  liquor  question 
cropped  up  in  the  earliest  Colonial  days.  A  statute 
of  1645  reads: 

"Whereas  it  is  found  by  too  common  and  sad  ex- 
perience in  all  parts  of  the  Colony  that  the  forcing  of 
labourers  and  other  workmen  to  take  wine  in  pay 
for  wages  is  a  great  nursery  or  preparative  to  drunk- 
enness *  *  *  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  ordained  by 
this  Court  that  no  labourer  or  workman  whatsoever 
shall  after  ye  publication  and  promulgation  hereof  be 
inforced  or  pressed  to  take  wine  in  pay  for  his 
labour." 

Later,  in  1672,  another  angle  to  this  problem  devel- 
oped.   Instead  of  "being  pressed  to  take  wine  in  pay 
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for  his  labour,"  workmen  were  accused  of  "demand- 
ing an  allouance  of  licquors  or  wines  every  day,  over 
and  above  their  wages,  without  which  it  is  found,  by 
too  sad  experience,  many  refuse  to  worke."  It  was 
"therefore  ordered  by  the  Court  and  by  the  authority 
thereof,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  after  publication  hereof  shall  give  wine  or 
strong  licquors  to  any  workmen  or  boys  that  work 
with  them,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  shall  pay 
twenty  shilling   (|3.33)   for  every  such  offence." 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  America,  especially  in 
the  South,  came  as  indentured  servants.  An  inden- 
tured servant  was  one  who  came  to  the  new  world 
under  a  contract  with  either  a  planter  who  imported 
him  to  the  colony,  or  with  the  ship  owner  or  merchant 
who  transported  him  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  ol 
his  services  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  These  indentured 
servants  wanted  to  come  to  America  and  were  wi.ling 
to  sell  themselves  for  a  time  in  order  to  get  here. 
Transportation  to  the  colonies  was  a  legitimate  means 
of  diverting  an  unwidely  overflow  of  population. 
Some  of  these  indentured  servants  were  better  and 
some  worse.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  inden 
ture  of  a  criminal  was  in  Virginia  in  1618  when  a 
man  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  was  reprieved  because  he  was  a  carpenter  and 
the  plantation  needed  carpenters.  The  Colonies  be- 
came a  dumping  ground  of  English  jails,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Colonies  opposed  by  every  means  within 
their  power,  but  their  efforts  were  not  at  the  time 
successful.  Franklin  fought  it  vigorously  in  his  paper 
and  in  England.  After  the  immigrating  servant, 
whether  indentured  or  kidnapped,  a  free-wilier,  or  a 
convict,  survived  the  voyage  he  became  merely  mer- 
chandise when  the  ship  reached  America.  An  inden- 
tured servant  became  the  property  of  his  master  as 
soon  as  the  sale  of  his  services  was  effected.  He 
could  at  any  time  during  his  servitude  be  resold  for 
the  remainder  of  his  term  without  his  own  consent. 
In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  law  did  not  permit  his 
removal  from  the  colony  after  resale  without  his 
consent. 

A  Virginia  contemporary  states  that  the  labor  ser- 
vants are  put  to  is  not  so  hard  nor  of  such  contin- 
uance as  husbandmen  or  handicraft  are  kept  at  in 
England.  None  ever  worked  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.  Indentured  service  in  America  is  compared 
with  conditions  in  England  by  an  early  historian  who 
states  that  all  the  labor  of  the  country,  which  consists 
chiefly  in  tilling,  manuring  the  ground,  sowing  and 
planting  tobacco,  is  so  easy  that  as  hard  work  as  'tis 
represented  to  be,  the  day  laborers  in  England  are 
much  the  greater  slaves,  if  hard  work  and  hard  living 
are  signs  of  slavery.  Speaking  of  a  little  later  date 
the  bulletin  states  that  in  the  south  white  servitude 
went  down  before  the  black  man's  superior  endurance, 
docility,  and  labor  capacity,  and,  from  the  planters' 
viewpoint,  more  important  still,  the  black  man's 
inability  to  escape  from  a  servitude  which,  far  from 
being  limited  to  a  few  years  of  his  own  life,  outlived 
him  and  descended  to  his  children. 

Clearly  defined  wage  data  for  the  early  years  arc 
hard  to  find.  In  Virginia  about  1624  the  price  of 
bricklaying  was  fixed  at  40  pounds  of  tobacco  ($2.43) 
per  thousand  brick.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
daily  wages  in  Massachusetts  probably  were  3s.  (73 
cents)  a  day.  An  agreement  in  1629  between  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company  and  a  carpenter  specified  that 
the  immigrant's  debt  to  the  company  should  be  dis- 
charged by  crediting  him  with  3s.  a  day  for  his  work. 

In  1712  carpenters  on  the  Boston  town  hall  were 
getting  5s.  (83.3c)  per  day,  but  "all  cash"  and  brick- 
layers 6s.  ($1.00)  a  day.  Common  labor  was  paid 
2s.  6d.  (42  cents)  a  day. 

In  1731  a  "skillful"  carpenter  in  South  CaroMna  was 
not  ashamed  to  demand  his  30s.  a  day  besides  his  diet, 
and  the  common  wage  of  a  workman  was  20s.  a  day, 
provided   he   spoke    English.     But   this   was    Carolina 


money    which    at    that    time    was    worth    about    three 
cents  a  shilling. 

Passing  to  a  later  period,  the  bulletin  states  that 
masons'  wages  had  advanced  in  Massachusetts  from 
SI. 50  a  day  in  1795  to  §2  in  1815.  Plastering  was  50111 
cents  a  square  yard,  and  slate  roofers  received  |2  a 
day.  This  rate  is  higher,  however,  than  the  prevail- 
ing rate  at  the  time.  The  average  daily  earnings  ol 
shoemakers  in  factories  in  Massachusetts  was  73  cents 
in  1791-1800,  and  $1.06  in  1821-1830.  A  weaver  in 
Maryland  about  1812  was  earning  50  cents  a  day. 

In  1786,  twenty-six  journeymen  printers  of  Philadel- 
phia, probably  comprising  a  majority  of  the  competent 
men  in  the  city  at  that  time,  met  and  unanimously 
resolved  to  resist  any  attempted  wage  reduction  and 
agreed  not  to  work  for  any  printing  establishment 
under  the  sum  of  $6  per  week.  The  rate  in  New  York 
was  substantially  lower  than  in  Philadelphia  at  that 
time,  evidently,  87.5  cents  a  day  being  paid,  and  not 
until  1795  did  the  journeymen  oi  New  York  succeed 
in  raising  their  rate  to  $1.  Journeymen  blacksmiths 
were  paid  1  florin  (40  cents)  a  day  in  New  Amster- 
dam in  1637.  The  legal  rate  fixed  for  farm  work  in 
Massachusetts  in  1630  was  from  6d.  to  Is.  (12  to  24.3 
cents)  per  day  and  board.  The  act  of  1633  raised  the 
rate  to  8d.  (16  cents)  with  board,  and  Is.  6d.  (36 
cents)   without  board. 

As  the  workingman  of  today  reads  these  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  looks  back  over  the  three  centuries,  he 
will  hardly  consider  the  Colonial  period  of  our  country 
as  the  "good  o'd  days." 

Part  one  of  the  bulletin  is  more  descriptive  than  sta- 
tistical, while  Part  Two  is  almost  entirely  statistical; 
but  these  figures  teem  with  life  to  the  reader  who 
realizes  that  the  wages  quoted  bear  so  directly  on  the 
toil  of  the  worker. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  wage  data  available  for  recent 
years  can  not  be  reproduced  in  the  limits  of  one  book 
of  five  hundred  pages.  Of  necessity  selection  had  to 
be  made  of  the  most  important  material,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  vary  the  form  of  tabulation  to  suit 
the  data. 

Even  the  period  1840  to  1860  is  remote  so  far  as 
present-day  industrial  conditions  are  concerned.  A 
few  comparisons  are  given.  Carpenters  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1840  earned  form  $1.17  to  $1.67  a  day.  with 
an  average  of  $1.25,  and  their  regular  hours  per  week 
wire  from  60  to  84  with  an  average  of  65.  In  1928 
the  Boston  carpenter  received  SI. 25  an  hour  and  had 
a  44-hour  week. 

In  1847  the  bricklayer  in  New  York  received  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day  and  worked  ten  hours  a  day  six 
days  a  week.  In  1928  in  New  York  City  he  received 
$1.75   an    hour   and    worked    forty-four   hours    a    week. 

In  1855  the  shoemakers  of  Massachusetts  earned 
$1.50  to  Si. 4( i  a  day,  with  an  average  of  $1.95,  and  it 
was  a  12-hour  day  and  a  72-hour  week.  The  McKay 
sewer,  putting  the  sole  on  a  shoe,  in  Massachusetts 
in  1928  received  an  average  of  $1,058  per  hour  with 
an  average  of  46.8  hours  per  week.  To  show  how 
rapidly  wage  history  has  been  made  in  very  recent 
years,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1910  for  the  McKay  sewers  in  Massachu- 
setts was  SO. 327  per  hour  coupled  with  54.')  hours 
per  week. 

The  male  cotton  weaver  in  Massachusetts  earned 
but  33  cents  a  day  in  1841,  and  he  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  eighty-four  hours  a  week.  In  I860  he 
averaged  91  cents  a  day  and  worked  twelve  hours. 
In  1910  he  earned  16.3  cents  an  hour  with  a  56-hour 
week,  and  in  1928  he  earned  43.1  cents  an  hour,  with 
a  50-hour  week. 

What  a  change  between  the  Colonial  period  of  our 
country  when  wages  were  commonly  fixed  by  law 
and  the  present  time  when  the  worker  can  speak  for 
himself  through  trade  Unionism  and  through  collec- 
tive agreement ! 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


A  new  wage  scale  has  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Swedish  Sailing  Ship  Owners'  Union  and  the 
Swedish  Sailors'  Union.  The  new  agreement  will 
be  valid  to  January  31,  1932.  Ordinary  seamen 
and  cooks  obtain  an  increase  of  kr.  5  a  month,  and 
light  hands  of  kr.  3.   The  agreement  contains  also 

some  general  concessions  to  the  seamen. 

*  *     * 

The  Greek  Seamen's  Federation  has  submitted 
a  number  of  demands  to  the  government;  in 
reply,  the  government  has  promised  to  take  steps 
to  remedy  some  of  the  disadvantages  complained 
of.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  organizations  of  navigating  and 
engineer  officers  respectively. 

*  *     * 

Under  Swedish  law,  seagoing  engineers  must 
obtain  their  professional  training  in  the  naviga- 
tion schools.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  engineers 
in  Sweden,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Therefore,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  seagoing  engineers  be  certificated  after 
undergoing  training  at  other  technical  schools,  be- 
sides putting  in  the  fixed  period  of  practical  train- 
ing service.  The  widespread  unemployment  in 
other  technical  professions  is  another  reason  for 
the  concession. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1928,  356  members  of 
the  crews  of  British  ships  lost  their  lives  as  the 
result  of  accidents,  other  than  shipping  casualties. 
Of  these,  93  deaths  occurred  on  or  near  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  263  occurred  else- 
where. In  99  cases  the  death  was  the  subject  of 
an  inquest,  and  in  the  remaining  257  cases  the 
death  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  official  re- 
port. In  at  least  204  instances,  no  blame  was 
attributable  to  the  deceased  person. 

*  *     * 

Sir  William  Garth waite's  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  sea-going  training  ship  under  the  British 
flag  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Sea  Lion 
Training  Ship  Society,  which  is  either  to  acquire 
a  new  square-rigged  ocean-going  ship,  to  be 
named  Sea  Lion,  for  £50,000,  or  to  purchase  an 
existing  vessel  and  fit  her  out  as  a  training  ship 


at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  Lord  Jellicoe  is  to  be  asked 
to  act  as  honorary  president  of  the  Society,  the 
provisional  committee  of  which  consists  of  Sir 
William  Garthwaite,  Admiral  Sir  Victor  Stanley, 
Capt.  Selwyn  Day,  Capt.  J.  Bell-White,  Capt.  S. 
Jameson  Till,  Capt.  F.  H.  Shaw,  Capt.  D.  J. 
Munro  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Stafford. 


A  number  of  steamers  in  recent  years  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Latvian  flag,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  money  on  running  expenses. 
The  extent  of  the  saving  realized  in  crew's  wages 
through  sailing  under  the  Latvian  flag  is  shown 
by  the  wage  scale  established  in  Latvia  as  of 
August  1  last,  which  makes  Latvian  vessels  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  vessels  in  the  world — or  in 
Europe  at  least — from  the  manning  point  of  view. 
The  wage  scale  partly  explains  the  success  at- 
tained by  Latvian  owners  in  securing  a  large 
part  of  the  traffic  in  the  Baltic.  The  monthly 
wage  scale  ranges  from  110  lats  for  an  A.  B. 
to  225  lats  for  the  Chief  Deck  Officer.  A  lat 
is  equivalent  to  19}4  cents  United  States  currency. 


In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
recently  stated  that  the  committee  which  had  been 
set  up  to  consider  and  advise  on  questions  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  mercantile  marine  submits 
its  views  from  time  to  time  to  the  competent 
departments  on  the  various  subjects  with  which 
it  deals.  Those  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered include  the  question  of  the  ship  captain's 
Medical  Guide,  which  has  been  revised;  the  scale 
of  medicines  and  medical  instruments  and  stores 
for  ships  not  carrying  a  surgeon,  which  have  also 
been  revised;  and  the  preparation  of  a  code  for 
facilitating  medical  consultation  at  sea  by  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  latter  has  been  completed 
and  forwarded  to  the  International  Code  of 
Signals  Committee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these 
subjects  have  been  under  examination  for  some 
time  past  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Seamen's 
Welfare  set  up  as  the  result  of  the  Oslo  Con- 
ference in  1926,  and  by  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Officers'  Association.  The  sub- 
jects at  present  being  investigated  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  include  the  question  of  sea- 
men's mortality  statistics,  and  the  hygiene  of 
crew  spaces  on  board  ship. 
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AND  STILL  WE  GROW! 


the  roster  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America.  From  Florida  to  Oregon  our  Union  is 
expanding  and  developing! 


Secretary  Olander  reports  that  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  has  granted  charters  to  the  following : 

Tillamook  County  Fishermen's  Union,  Earl 
Blanchard,  Secretary,  Bay  City,  Oregon. 

Fishermen's  Union  of  Pensacola,  Charles  F. 
Wolff,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Route  1,  Box  18-A, 
Pensacola,  Florida. 

The  Pensacola  union  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  A.  O.  DeWeese,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Florida  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Charles 
March  was  elected  president ;  John  Lorensen, 
vice-president,  and  Charles  F.  Wolff,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  charter  application  was  signed  by 
thirty-seven  fishermen,  vouched  for  by  Secretary 
DeWeese,  who  has  kindly  agreed  to  assist  in 
guiding  the  local  during  its  period  of  formation. 
The  fishing  fleet  at  Pensacola  employs  about  four 
hundred  men. 

The  Journal  welcomes  the  new  accessions  to 


ABUSING  CHARITY 


It   has   been   truly    said    that   charity   covers   a  1 
multitude  of  sins! 

The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  at  San  Fran-  j 
cisco   is   maintained   by   charity — receiving    some  | 
SJ4.000  per  annum  from  the  Community  Chest.  ] 
Those  who  are   in  a  position  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  the  subject  claim  that  very  few  real 
seamen  go  near  the  Institute  and  that  the  Insti- 
tute does   not   render  any   service,   except   of    a 
spiritual  nature,  that  is  not  already  fully  provided 
by  the  various  District  Unions  of  Seamen. 

The  prospectus  issued  by  the  Community  Chest 
of  San  Francisco  seems  to  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion. For  instance,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Institute 
"maintains  a  club  and  recreation  room  for  sea- 
men." It  also  alleges  that  the  Institute  "cares  for 
seamen's  mail,  baggage,  savings,  etc."  If,  for  the 
sake  of  an  argument,  we  admit  that  all  this  is 
partly  true,  there  still  is  no  valid  reason  for  a 
SJ4.000  contribution  from  the  Community  Chest. 
All  the  "service"  enumerated  has  for  many  years 
past  been  rendered  by  the  Seamen's  Unions.  The 
Unions  help  all  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  The  Institute,  it  appears,  helps  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  help  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  Institute,  through  the  use  of  charitable 
contributions,  encourages  indolence  and  slothful- 
ness.  It  discourages  self  -reliance  and  >cl  1  -respect. 
The  Institute  proclaims  in  effect:  Why  pay 
Union  dues;  why  pay  your  own  way  in  this 
world  ? 

Charity  dispensed  through  the  Institute  is  a 
wretched  substitute  for  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Seamen's  Unions.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
service  is  paid  for  by  the  Community  Chest.  In 
the  second  case,  service  is  paid  for  by  the  men 
who  receive  it — by  red-blooded  seamen  who  pre- 
fer self-help  to  charity! 

Truly,  Charity  covers  a  Multitude  of  Sins! 


Health  can  exist  only  when  we  are  free  from 
fear,    envy,    jealousy,    anger,    hate,    revenge, 

greed  and  intolerance. 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one, 
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CABINS  FOR  THE  CREW 


The  new  Norwegian  motorship  Laurits  Swen- 
son made  her  initial  appearance  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  month.  The  Journal's  editor  gave  her 
the  "once  over"  and  was  more  than  pleased  to 
note  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  quarters 
of  the  crew.  The  unlicensed  deck  and  engine 
personnel  have  been  provided  with  spacious  ac- 
commodations, two  persons  to  a  room,  in  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel,  flush  with  the  main  deck. 
The  mess  rooms  for  sailors  and  engine  men  are 
of  ample  proportion  and  have  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion and  natural  light.  There  are  shower  baths 
and  other  sanitary  features  that  are  highly  credit- 
able to  the  owners.  Some  of  the  American  ship- 
owners and  designers  would  profit  by  the  example 
set  on  the  Laurits  Swenson.  They  ought  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  crew's  quarters  when  our  Nor- 
wegian friend  makes  her  next  visit  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  Laurits  Swenson  is  the  fourth  carrier  built 
by  the  Fred  Olsen  Line  within  a  year.  The  new 
motorship  has  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of 
10,850  tons  and  75,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerator 
space.  She  is  460  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of 
56  feet  and  a  draft  of  30  feet. 

Propelled  by  a  twin  set  of  six-cylinder,  single- 
acting,  four-stroke,  solid  injection  Burmeister  & 
Wain  Diesels,  the  Laurits  Swenson  is  the  first 
vessel  with  this  new  type  of  Burmeister  &  Wain 
engine  to  come  to  San  Francisco.  Guaranteed  for 
a  14-knot  speed  by  her  builders,  the  vessel  did 
15^2  knots  on  trials  in  ballast.  On  her  trip  to  the 
Coast  she  made  no  exceptional  record,  her  best 
24-hour  run  being  340  miles  on  18  tons  of  oil; 
a  speed  of  a  little  better  than  14  knots.  In  ex- 
planation, Captain  Holmsen  points  out  that  the 
vessel  has  not  been  run  at  full  speed  since  her 
trial  trip  and  that  after  another  round  voyage, 
when  the  engines  are  fully  broken  in,  the  Laurits 
Swenson  probably  will  better  the  speed  made  on 
trials. 

Passenger  accommodations  of  the  new  motor- 
ship,  although  limited  to  12  persons,  are  modern 
in  every  respect.  There  is  in  addition,  an  owner's 
suite  of  commodious  proportions  and  luxurious 
appointments  for  two  persons.  The  lounge, 
smoking-room  and  dining  salon  of  the  vessel  are 
spacious  and  tastefully  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Laurits  Swenson 


is  a  fine,  modern  carrier,  not  only  from  the  freight 
and  passenger  standpoint,  but  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  crew. 


WHEN  ARE  WE  OLD? 


When  are  we  old?  We  are  old  when  our 
desire  for  worthy  achievement — when  our 
thirst  for  more  knowledge — when  our  hunger 
to  help  humanity  is  permanently  appeased — 
when  we  no  longer  love. 

We  are  on  the  superannuated  staff  when  our 
ideals  are  deserted  —  when  that  deep-down 
spring  of  imagination  is  dry — when  the  swift 
running  river  of  adventure  has  reached  the 
wide  open  sea.  And  that  time  may  come  at 
sixty,  at  seventy,  or  it  may  arrive  in  our 
younger  years. 

Old  age  is  nowhere  save  to  the  eyes  of 
youth ;  and,  alas,  even  the  eyes  of  youth  will 
change  their  perspective  and  eventually  see  the 
miracle  of  nature  in  the  older  man  who  insists 
on  seeing  things  worth  living  for. 

When  are  we  young?  We  are  young  when 
our  sanguine  expectations  are  stronger  than 
our  despondency  streaks — when  our  self-con- 
fidence commands  our  fears — when  we  bravely, 
courageously  challenge  all  opposing  obstacles 
and  insist  on  playing  the  game  of  life  fair  and 
square. 

We  are  young  so  long  as  our  hearts  hear  the 
radio  of  the  results  of  genius,  and  appreciate 
good  cheer  and  good  will. 

We  are  young  when  our  reason  and  our 
hopes  find  equally  a  firm  support  in  individuals 
and  in  the  infinite. 


The  crew  of  the  steamship  Marian  Otis  Chand- 
ler left  her  recently  at  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  on 
account  of  poor  food.  This  vessel  was  named 
after  the  daughter  of  the  late  notorious  "General" 
Otis,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  cham- 
pion of  the  open  shop  and  the  self-appointed 
guardian  angel  of  the  scab !  Strange,  how  poor 
food,  the  open  shop  and  the  name  Otis  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  idea — the  exploitation  of 
labor. 


The  cause  combated  for  is  yours ;  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  made  to  win  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  yours. — Mazzini. 
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THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


After  reading  financial  pages  of  news- 
papers and  other  sources  of  popular  stock  ex- 
change news  the  average  person  will  most 
likely  assume  that  a  large  part  of  the  assets  in 
the  United  States  are  represented  by  the  stocks 
listed  on  the  various  stock  exchanges.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Moreover,  stock  exchanges  and  stock  mar- 
kets are  not  essential  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  nation's  business  at  all  even 
when  the  stock  market  is  held  in  its  honest 
bounds. 

For  example,  the  biggest  factor  in  the  auto- 
mobile business,  the  Home  Ford  Company,  has 
not  had  a  share  of  stock  on  the  market  and 
Atwater-Kent  radio  has  sold  no  stock  in  its 
company,  the  original  Standard  Oil  companies 
grew  without  listing  their  stock  on  any  ex- 
change and  the  prices  occasionally  quoted 
were  so  high  that  to  own  a  few  shares  was  to 
have  a  good-sized  fortune. 

Farming,  our  biggest  industry,  is  not  repre- 
sented on  the  stock  exchange.  No  form  of 
labor  as  such,  professional,  management  or 
common  is  quoted  on  stock  exchanges,  and 
probably  if  we  had  the  results  of  careful  sta- 
tistical inquiries  we  would  find  that  compara- 
tively little  of  the  manufacturing  and  not  much 
of  the  retail  and  distributing  businesses  of  the 
United  States  is  owned  and  dealt  in  on  stock- 
exchanges. 

As  U.  S.  Senator  Glass  said  the  other  day : 

Seventy  per  cent  of  stock  exchange  activities  are 
about  the  same  as  if  one  sat  in  on  a  card  game  or  bet 
on  a  roulette  wheel,  and  it  is  in  this  gambling  stage 
of  the  stock  exchanges  that  all  or  most  of  the  evils, 
individual,  financial,  business  and  political,  originate. 

A  stock  exchange  operates  under  special  privileges 
in  the  use  of  call  money,  in  the  practices  of  margin 
lending,  and  short-selling.  And,  when  it  can  rise  to 
such  heights  that  by  tumbling  over  night  it  can  jeop- 
ardize the  entire  industry  of  the  country  and  start 
bankers,  members  of  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  into  great  activity,  then  is 
it  not  high  time  to  bring  stock  exchange  transactions 
into  conformity  with  public  welfare,  public  morals 
and  public  interest? 

Most  attempts  at  reforming  the  stock  mar- 
ket are  directed  at  the  individual.  He  is 
warned,  he  is  laughed  at  for  his  losses,  he  is 
constantly  flooded  with  propaganda  for  and 
against  buying  into  the  stock  market  and  if 
anything  goes  wrong  he  is  supposed  to  be  to 
blame  because  he  did  not  know  better.     This 


is  the  tenor  and  tone  of  a  large  percentage  of 
all  of  the  stock  exchange  remedies. 

There  is  certain  truth  in  it  of  course  but 
also  there  is  much  cynicism  and  ruthlessness 
in  this  point  of  view.  The  gamblers  particu- 
larly talk  this  way  about  their  victims  and  the 
victims  are  so  trained  in  a  false  sense  of  fair 
play  that  they  think  it  is  a  manly  thing  to  take 
their  losses  in  this  way.  But  this  is  a  crude  at- 
titude towards  the  fleeced  individual. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  average 
person  had  less  opportunity  to  pick  out  a  good 
place  to  put  his  surplus  than  now  and  it  seems 
to  be  growing  more  difficult  all  the  time,  that 
is,  once  Mr.  Average  Man  leaves  the  Savings 
Banks  or  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

The  moral  of  this  short  editorial  should  be 
very  clear:  Don't  use  your  meager  savings  to 
play  the  other  fellow's  game.  If  you  must 
gamble  play  a  game  you  understand ! 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE  IN  JAPAN 


The  Seamen's  Insurance  Bill,  drafted  by  the 
Japanese  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  in  1928,  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal. 

This  bill  was  of  an  advanced  nature,  pro- 
viding pensions  for  invalidity,  old  age  and 
death  (survivors'  pensions),  in  addition  to 
medical  benefit,  an  allowance  during  sickness 
or  injury,  funeral  benefit,  and  a  benefit  on  ceas- 
ing to  be  insurable.  It  was  not  presented  to 
the  last  session  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  however, 
on  account  of  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  both  shipowners  and  seamen,  who  com- 
plained that  it  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  both  parties. 

In  order  to  modify  the  original  plan,  a  spe- 
cial committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Government,  shipowners  and  seamen, 
was  appointed  early  last  year.  After  meeting 
more  than  twenty  times,  this  committee  finally 
adopted  a  new  plan,  which  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Labor  Insurance  Commission. 
The  Bill  as  now  modified  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  coming  session  of  the  Diet.  Following 
are  the  important  points  of  the  revision : 

All  pensions  have  been  replaced  by  tempor- 
ary allowances.  Maternity  benefits  for  women 
employed  at  sea  have  been  added.  Under  the 
original   plan,   insurance   was   compulsory   for 
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seamen  and  ship's  officers  whose  annual  in- 
come does  not  exceed  1,800  yen  ($900).  This 
limit  has  been  reduced  to  1,400  yen  ($700). 

By  these  changes  the  rate  of  insurance  con- 
tributions per  insured  person  has  been  reduced 
from  8  per  cent  of  his  daily  earnings,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  original  draft,  to  5  per  cent. 
Two-fifths  of  this  amount  is  to  be  contributed 
by  the  seamen,  two-fifths  by  the  shipowners 
and  one-fifth  by  the  Government. 


FILIPINO  EXCLUSION 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Congressman 
Welch  of  California,  the  champion  of  the  Filipino 
Exclusion  bill,  H.  R.  8708,  has  been  able  to 
arrange  a  hearing  on  his  bill  before  the  House 
Committee  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  on 
April  10. 

The  menace  of  unrestricted  Filipino  immigra- 
tion is  beginning  to  be  understood.  According  to 
A.  Valesco,  secretary  of  the  Filipino  Protective 
Association  of  America,  there  are  now  65,000 
Filipinos  in  California.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
less  than  6,000  Filipinos  in  the  entire  continental 
United  States. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1929,  states  that  7890  Filipinos  were  shipped  on 
U.  S.  merchant  vessels  during  said  year.  The  dis- 
placement of  American  seamen  by  Filipinos  is 
continuing.  Quite  recently  at  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, the  American  tanker  Chilbar,  which  had 
heretofore  carried  white  seamen,  signed  a  full 
crew  of  Filipinos  on  deck  and  in  the  engine  room. 

Those  American  statesmen  who  deliver  sym- 
pathetic orations  about  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, but  refuse  to  vote  for  Filipino  exclusion  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be  sincere. 


ALASKA  FISHERMEN'S  AGREEMENT 


When  Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1867  its  value  was  lightly  regarded. 
The  price  paid— $7,000,000— was  thought  to  be 
excessive,  and  there  was  much  popular  opposition 
to  the  terms.  But  time  has  demonstrated  that  this 
was  the  greatest  bargain  American  statesmen  ever 
negotiated.  The  Alaska  salmon  industry  alone 
has  over  and  over  again  paid  in  net  profit  the 
total  purchase  price  of  that  great  territory. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  among  the  richest 
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in  the  world.  Cod,  halibut,  and  other  important 
deep-sea  fishes  are  found  in  the  waters  off  the 
coast,  and  salmon  in  all  the  streams.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  salmon  catch  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  Alaska  waters.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  competent  authorities  that  the  cod 
banks  exceed  in  wealth  those  of  Newfoundland. 
The  cod  industry,  however,  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  attained 
even  that  primitive  stage  of  development,  because 
salmon  are  so  much  more  easily  caught  than  deep 
water  codfish.  There  are  about  15,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  market 
value  of  the  output  for  1928,  the  last  year  for 
which  accurate  data  are  available,  was  a  little  more 
than  $45,000,000,  which  is  more  than  six  times 
the  amount  paid  for  Alaska. 

•For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  prin- 
cipal Alaska  packing  companies  have  employed 
members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

This  year,  after  several  weeks  of  negotiation, 
the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  has  again  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion covering  in  detail  the  wages,  prices,  percent- 
ages and  working  conditions  for  the  next  five 
fishing  seasons  in  Alaska. 

Following  are  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  Red 
Salmon  caught  by  gill-netters,  for  the  seasons 
1930  to  1934,  inclusive  :  % 

East  Portion  Nushagak 

of  Bristol  Bay  Area 

For   the   Run   _ $150.00  $150.00 

For    1930   8^c  9c 

For    1931    8>4c  9c 

For   1932 8-Kc  9c 

For    1933   9c  9c 

For    1934   9^c  9YAc 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  progressive  in- 
crease for  the  east  portion  of  Bristol  Bay  and  a 
slight  increase  for  the  Nushagak  area  during  the 
last  season  covered  by  the  contract. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  wages  and  per- 
centages south  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Nor  will 
there  by  any  modification  in  the  working  condi- 
tions as  established  through  years  of  painstaking 
activity  by  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union.  This 
in  itself  is  a  noteworthy  achievement  because 
desperate  efforts  were  made  by  certain  Seattle 
companies  to  bring  back  some  of  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Alaska  fisheries  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

When  appraising  the  steady  progress  made  by 
the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  the  change  from 
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sail  to  steam  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  former  years,  when  all  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  various  Alaska  canneries  was  on  sailing  ships, 
the  average  time  spent  for  the  season's  work  was 
about  five  months.  Now  that  the  sailing  fleet  has 
been  replaced  by  steamships,  the  average  time 
spent  is  only  about  three  and  one-half  months. 
In  other  words,  while  wages,  prices  and  percent- 
ages have  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  the  actual 
time  spent  in  the  season's  work  has  been  de- 
creased with  equal  regularity. 

The  Union's  committee,  which  together  with 
Secretary  Peter  E.  Olsen,  must  be  credited  for 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Packers  Association,  is  as  follows:  Algot 
Peterson,  Jack  Dalland,  Nino  Cannazzo  and 
Cepriano  Gervasi  from  San  Francisco,  and 
George  Lee  and  Victor  Petterson  from  Seattle.- 

That  the  salmon  fishing  industry  and,  in  fact, 
all  Alaska  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy  is 
generally  acknowledged. 

President  Roosevelt,  addressing  an  audience 
on  the  future  of  Alaska,  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
in  1903,  made  this  significant  prophecy : 

The  men  of  my  age  who  are  in  this  great  audience 
will  not  be  old  men  before  they  see  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  populous  states  of  the  entire  Union  in 
Alaska.  I  predict  that  Alaska,  within  the  next  cen- 
tury, will  support  as  large  a  population  as  does  the 
entire  Scandinavian  peninsula  of  Europe,  the  people 
of  which,  by  their  brains  and  energies,  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  face  of  Europe.  I  predict  that  you  will 
see  Alaska,  with  her  enormous  resources  of  mineral, 
her  fisheries,  and  her  possibilities  that  almost  exceed 
belief,  produce  as  hardy  and  vigorous  a  race  as  any 
part  of  America. 

Roosevelt's  prophecy  should  set  us  thinking. 
Again,  when  analyzing  the  figures  recently  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
on  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industries  of  the  various  countries,  we  can 
draw  some  equally  interesting  deductions. 

In  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  124,773 
persons  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. Canada  has  63,303  so  employed.  A  few 
other  countries  follow:  England  and  Wales, 
35,944;  Scotland,  67,471;  Ireland,  14,800;  Den- 
mark, 18,649;  Norway,  98,749;  Sweden,  24,775; 
Italy,  78,681;  Jugoslavia,  13,200;  and  Japan, 
1,115,000. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  had  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  population  engaged  in  fishing  as 
Japan,  then  the  entire  army  of  the  unemployed 
would  have  jobs.  It  may  be  that  Americans 
would   not  consume   so  much   fish,   but   that   is 


another  story.  The  fact  seems  to  remain  that 
Alaska's  and  all  America's  fishing  industry  has 
almost   an    unlimited   field    for   development  and 


expansion 


NEW  HELM  ORDERS 


Perhaps  the  smallest  man  in  the  world  is  the 
fellow  who  says  he  does  not  have  to  join  the 
Union  because  his  boss  does  not  require  him  to 
do  so.  Almost  as  small  is  the  man  who  says  he 
does  not  have  to  join  a  union  because  his  wages 
and  hours  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  union  man. 
He  forgets  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  union  estab- 
lishing the  hours  and  wages  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  of,  and  the  fact  that  he  accepts  those 
hours  and  wages  and  then  refuses  to  do  his  part, 
or  pay  his  share  towards  maintaining  them, 
stamps  him  as  a  man  of  very  low  caliber. 


Example  is  better  than  precept. 


Like  most  other  people  who  dislike  changes, 
sailors  have  objected  strongly  to  the  proposed  I U 
change  in  helm  orders.     They  feel  that  what  1  n 
has  held  good  for  centuries  may  well  go  on  for       ; 
more  centuries  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  order  is  given,  "Port  your  helm,"  the  ship     I 
goes  to  starboard.     It  was  definitely  decided  at     | : 
the  recent  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
that  "the  contracting  governments  after  mid- 
night on  June  30,  1931,  should  undertake  that 
their  ships'  steering  orders  shall  be  given  in 
the  direct  sense." 

Thus,  when  a  ship  is  going  ahead,  the  order 
"starboard"  or  "right"  shall  only  be  used  when 
it  is  intended  that  the  wheel,  the  rudder  blade, 
and  the  head  of  the  ship  shall  all  move  to  the 
right.  The  decision  is  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  government  concerned. 

Various  suggestions  have  come  under  con- 
sideration. These  include:  (1)  Port,  star- 
board; (2)  port,  left,  starboard  right;  (3)  left 
port,  right  starboard;  (4)  port  helm,  starboard 
helm;  (5)  port  ship,  starboard  ship;  (6)  left, 
right;  (7)  left  wheel,  right  wheel;  (8)  steer 
port,  steer  starboard ;  (9)  steer  left,  steer  right. 
About  all  these  variations  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  under  no  consideration  will 
the  old  generation  of  seamen  abandon  the 
terms  "port"  and  "starboard." 
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Forty'Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific 


In  good  old-fashioned  style,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  who 
were  in  San  Francisco  on  March  6,  celebrated 
the  45th  birthday  of  the  organization.    The  as- 
sembly room  at  headquarters  was  suitably  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion.  An  excellent  orchestra  had 
rendered  several  choice  selections  and  an  appre- 
ciative audience  was  present  when  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  appropriate  introductory 
remarks    of    Secretary    George    Larsen    of    the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.    At  the  conclusion 
of    his    talk,    Secretary    Larsen    presented    Paul 
Scharrenberg,  editor  of  the  Seamen's  Journal, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.    The  chairman 
briefly  reviewed  the  epoch-making  history  of  the 
Union  and  then,  in  turn,  introduced  the  following 
noted  guests:    Walter  Macarthur,  former  editor 
of  the  Seamen's  Journal,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  United    States   Shipping  Commissioner  at 
San  Francisco;  Daniel  C.  Murphy,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Capital  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate,  and  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education ;  Franck  Havenner, 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and   formally   for   several  years,   private 
secretary  to   United   States   Senator   Hiram   W. 
Johnson,  at  Washington,  D.  C.    Each  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  guests  spoke  at  length  on  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  unionism  among  seamen. 
Telegrams    of    congratulations    were    read    from 
several  of  the  Union's  branches.    The  Chairman 
also  read  a  communication  from  W.  N.   Burk- 
hardt,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  wherein 
the  latter  presented  to  the  Union  a  suitably 
framed  pen  portrait  of  Andrew  Furuseth  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  is  a  real  work  of  art. 
Mr.   Burkhardt  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  the  portrait  may  now  be  seen  hanging  on  the 
wall  in  the  general  office  of  headquarters. 

The  following  timely  message  from  Andrew 
Furuseth  was  read : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1930. 
Birthday  Greeting 
To  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific: 

This  is  the  6th  of  March.  This  is  the  forty-fifth 
birthday.  It  is  forty-five  years  ago  since  the  Sailors 
of  the  Pacific  then  on  shore  in  San  Francisco,  met 
on  the  lumber  pile  on  Folsom  Street  Dock,  and  prom- 
ised to  each  other  and  to  themselves  that  they  would 
be  true  to  each  other,  true  to  the  calling,  that  it  was 


to  be  rescued  from  degradation,  that  it  was  again  to 
be  built  up  so  that  in  the  sight  of  all  men  those  who 
live  and  toil  in  it  should  feel  themselves  to  be,  and  be 
recognized  by  others  as  being  the  equal  of  any  other 
working  men. 

Much  has  happened  in  those  years,  which  is  only 
one  generation.  Those  of  you  who  were  sailing  in 
those  days  know  what  the  condition  was  then.  You 
know  the  tremendous  changes  that  have  come.  They 
have  come  because  we  had  faith  in  ourselves;  we  had 
hope;  we  had  courage.  While  we  knew  that  the  strug- 
gle would  be  long,  that  the  road  would  be  stony  and 
difficult,  we  had  faith,  and  from  that  faith  and  that 
struggle  the  changes  have  come. 

The  thing  that  stood  most  in  our  way  then  was 
the  imprisonment  for  desertion  and  the  right  of  the 
master  to  take  a  man  on  board  and  keep  him  on  board 
against  his  will.  That  was  abolished  by  law.  The 
forecastle  was  so  small  that  there  was  not  room  for 
a  table,  and  the  food  was  put  on  the  floor  in  tins. 
The  size  of  the  forecastle  has  increased,  or  a  mess- 
room  has  been  established,  where  men  now  sit  down 
to  their  food  like  human  beings.  The  hours  of  labor 
were  twelve  along  the  Coast,  nine  for  the  longshore- 
men, and  as  much  more  for  the  sailors  as  the  master 
desired,  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  no  holidays, 
except  such  as  the  master  graciously  gave.  The 
crimps  controlled  the  employment  and  managed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  get  the  most  of  our  earnings. 
Nearly  everything  of  that  description  has  changed. 
You  know  all  of  you  what  it  is  today. 

Some  men  will  tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  Union, 
it  was  the  times  that  changed  from  what  then  was 
to  what  now  is.  Let  no  man  believe  such  rot  as  that. 
All  or  nearly  all  other  seamen  everywhere,  or  nearly 
everywhere,  are  yet  subject  to  imprisonment,  their 
bodies  yet  belong  to  the  ship.  Neither  the  times  nor 
the  wars  have  changed  that.  The  food  comes  in  big 
tins.  It  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  men  carry 
their  own  mess  gear,  and  take  the  food  from  those 
tins  into  their  own  pannikins,  just  as  we  did.  Some 
men  will  tell  you  that  the  war  changed  that.  It  is  not 
true.  The  war  did  not  change  the  European  ships. 
A  vessel  here  and  there  has  a  table,  a  ship  here  and 
there  has  a  mess  room,  but  they  are  scarce.  Those 
that  have  those  things,  have  them  because  of  the 
example  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

The  European  seamen  could  have  had  the  freedom 
as  we  have  everywhere,  as  well  as  when  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  They  could  have  had  the  mess- 
rooms,  the  mess  gear,  the  bedding,  just  as  we  have 
them,  or  rather  had  them,  if  they  had  had  the  faith 
and  the  courage  to  ask  for  it  and  to  insist  upon  it. 
They  did  not  until  very  lately.  They  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  them.  We  had 
the  boarding  houses  which  controlled  the  employ- 
ment. We  abolished  that  but  the  control  of  the 
employment  came  back  through  the  scab  offices 
operated  by  the  shipowners  and  the  Shipping  Board. 
It  was  our  lack  of  faith,  our  lack  of  unity  that  estab- 
lished those  shipping  offices.  It  was  our  lack  of  faith, 
our  lack  of  unity  that  made  it  possible  to  operate 
them. 

This  is  the  6th  of  March.  Day  before  yesterday 
was  the  4th  of  March,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1915, 
the  charter  of  our  freedom  was  signed  by  President 
Wilson.  Having  obtained  that,  it  might  be  natural 
that  we  forgot  the  principle,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  that  freedom  obtained  by  suffering  and  courage 
must  be  by  suffering  and  courage  maintained. 

Men  are  sailing  now  outside  of  the  Union.  Some 
of  them  are  outside  because  they  believed  in  lying 
tongues,  in  messages  coming  from  the  shipowners 
through  the  ultra  radicals,  telling  us  things  that  we 
liked  to  hear,  things  that  we  liked  to  believe,  things 
that  are  not  so,  that  could  not  be  so  in  a  hurry,  but 
could  be  much  better  than  it  is,  both  as  to  condition 
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and  as  to  wages,  if  those  sailing  and  being  outside 
of  the  Union  had  been  as  true  to  our  promises  as 
those  who  have  stayed  with  the  Union  and  fought  its 
battles  all  the  way  through.  Freedom  and  improved 
conditions  in  wages,  in  working,  and  on  shore,  must 
be  acquired  by  men,  they  cannot  be  given  by  law. 
The  law  must  have  a  soul  infused  in  it;  it  must  be 
alive.  Nothing  but  living  men  can  do  that;  nobody 
but  iiving  men  can  grow  out  of  one  condition  and 
become  accustomed  to  another,  and  then  keep  on 
growing  until  the  goal  for  which  they  reached  in 
their  hope  shall  have  been  reached,  in  fact,  in  the 
present.  There  is  nothing  within  reason,  which  we 
cannot  obtain  by  unity  now  when  we  are  free.  We 
have  a  right  to  assist  each  other,  we  have  a  right  to 
work  together  and  to  quit  together.  We  have  a  right 
to  practice  mutual  aid.  We  have  a  right  to  build  and 
live  within  an  organization  for  mutual  aid  built  by 
free  men.  If  we  fail  to  live  up  to  our  opportunities, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law;  it  is  the  fault  of  our- 
selves, it  is  our  own  fault. 

I  am  not  speaking  these  last  words  to  you  because 
you  have  stayed  through  discouragement  and  perse- 
cution when  you  were  locked  out,  and  the  things  you 
had  fought  for  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  were  taken 
away  from  you,  you  did  not  surrender,  you  did  not 
give  up  the  fight.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
get  you  to  think  of  what  you  may  do  together  now, 
if  you  will  come  together  and  stay  together.  The 
scab  offices  will  vanish,  they  cannot  live  in  that  kind 
of  atmosphere. 

Let  us  again  renew  our  pledge,  our  faith  in  each 
other,  our  faith  in  ourselves,  and  our  faith  in  our 
shipmates.  Let  us  go  to  them  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  teach  them  what  can  be  done  by  organiza- 
tion, and  keep  on  teaching  them  until  they  shall  have 
come  back,  until  we  shall  again  be  one,  until  we  have 
obtained  that  for  which  we  began  to  fight,  the  restora- 
tion of  our  true  place  among  men. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  all,  while  I  do  not  fail  to 
see  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  with  the  highest 
hopes  for  the  future,  I  again  greet  you  as  the  banner 
bearers  of  that  condition  which  the  seamen  are  again 
to  attain.  Fraternally  yours, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  the  chairman  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  Union's 
charter  members  were  still  among  the  living. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  recent  passing 
of  Edward  Andersen,  a  charter  member  and 
active  worker  for  the  Union's  cause  nearly  his 
whole  long  life.  In  accordance  with  time-honored 
custom,  the  audience  then  arose  and  stood  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments  in  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  loyal  members  who  left  for  the  Great 
Beyond  since  the  Union's  last  birthday  ob- 
servance. 

The  meeting  adjourned  late  in  the  evening 
with  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  and  for  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America. 
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A  game  of  dead  loss  is  hate. 


Selfishness 
inner  self. 


is  an   unclever  exposure  of  the     men 


The  Polish  Transport  Workers'  Organization 
has  succeeded,  after  prolonged  negotiations  and 
a  struggle  lasting  nearly  a  year,  in  obtaining  the 
signature  of  the  first  collective  agreement  which 
has  been  concluded  between  shipowners'  and  sea- 
farers' organizations  in  that  country.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  agreement  give  satisfaction  to 
the  principal  demands  put  forward  by  the  sea- 
nun.  Its  provisions  came  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1929,  and  arc  to  remain  valid  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1930,  after  which  date  the  agreement  can 
be  renounced  by  either  side  on  giving  a  month's 
notice. 

The  principal  clauses  deal  with  wages  and  over- 
time, the  scale  of  provisions,  the  insurance  of  sea- 
men's effects,  professional  qualifications  of  sea- 
men, general  working  conditions  on  board  ship, 
and  the  procedure  for  settling  disputes  arising 
under  the  agree  men t. 

It  is  provided  that  complaints  regarding  sea- 
men's food  must  fust  be  made  to  the  master,  then 
to  the  shipowner,  and  finally  to  the  shipping 
offices  at  Gdynia  or  1  )anzig,  which  are  competent 
to  settle  all  disputes  arising  out  of  collective 
agreements. 

As  regards  hours  of  work,  shipowners  are  rec- 
ommended, pending  the  introduction  of  an  Hours 
of  Work  Act,  to  adopt  the  following  normal 
working  hours :  In  port,  8  per  day  for  all  cate- 
gories; at  sea,  8  per  day  for  the  deck  department 
in  ships  trading  west  of  a  line  Dover-Calais,  and 
12  per  day  for  those  trading  in  the  North  Sea 
and  Baltic;  engine  room  department,  8  per  day 
on  all  vessels  exceeding  1,000  tons  gross,  and  12 
per  day  on  vessels  under  1,000  tons  trading  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic. 

There  are  no  provisions  regarding  annual  paid 
leave;  but  a  Decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  provides  that,  pending 
the  revision  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Code,  sea- 
men shall  be  entitled  to  8  days'  leave  with  pay 
after  one  year's  continuous  service  with  the  same 
company,  and  15  days  after  three  years'  service. 

The  wage  scales  fixed  by  the  agreement  for  the 
principal  classes  of  seamen  are  310  zloty  a  month 
for  boatswains  and  carpenters,  265  zloty  a  month 
for  able  seamen,  130  for  light  hands,  280  for  fire- 
,  245  for  trimmers,  320  to  475  for  cooks,  and 
240  zloty  a  month  for  stewards  on  board  cargo 
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vessels.  A  zloty  is  worth  about  12  cents  in  United 
States  currency. 

The  above  rates  are  practically  identical  with 
those  fixed  for  German  seafarers  by  the  latest 
collective  agreement. 


COMMUNISM  AMONG  SEAMEN 


The  following  pertinent  communication  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  editorial  in  The  Tribune  in  reference  to 
the  fire  aboard  the  German  liner  Muenchen  raises 
some  interesting  points  in  reference  to  Red  ac- 
tivities among  seamen  throughout  the  world. 

"The  position  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  reference  to  communism  is  well  known. 
The  International  Seamen's  Union,  as  an  A.  F.  of 
L.  affiliate,  shares  and  supports  the  position  of  the 
parent  body  in  regard  to  Red  philosophies  and 
has  been  active  in  counteracting  all  efforts  to 
spread  those  doctrines  among  seamen.  The  pe- 
culiar position  occupied  by  seamen  in  society 
caused  our  organization  to  be  among  the  first  to 
be  attacked  by  these  alleged  saviors  of  the  world 
immediately  following  the  World  War,  and  they 
have  continued  their  attacks  upon  the  bona  fide 
unions  of  seamen  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world  to  this  day. 

"The  Reds'  first  objective  was  the  capture  of 
existing  unions  of  seamen  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  seamen  as  carriers  of  Red  propaganda 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Failing  to  cap- 
ture the  legitimate  organizations  of  seamen,  they 
proceeded  to  set  up  dual  organizations,  using 
various  names  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying,  if  possible,  the  bona  fide  trade 
unions  of  seamen.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  regret  that 
I  must  state  that  some  American  shipowners  ap- 
parently supported  the  Reds  in  their  efforts.  At 
least  they  permitted  agents  of  the  Red  groups 
access  to  their  docks  and  ships  while  our  repre- 
sentatives were  denied  that  right. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Reds  are  promoting  the 
so-called  International  Seamen's  clubs  and  are 
maintaining  such  clubs  in  many  of  the  seaports  of 
the  world,  including  some  located  in  this  country. 

"Gastonia  provides  an  illustration  of  the  fertile 
field  shortsighted  employers  furnish  for  Red  ac- 
tivities in  their  blind  refusal  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  legitimate  trade  unions.  Little  is  heard  of 
communism  among  well  organized  industries,  such 


as  the  printing  trades.  The  persistent  refusal  of 
the  majority  of  American  vessel  owners  to  recog- 
nize the  bona  fide  organizations  of  seamen  and 
establish  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
creates  a  situation  which  the  Reds  can,  and  do, 
use  for  the  furtherance  of  their  destructive 
activities. 

"C.  M.  Goshorn, 
"Treasurer,  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes." 


HEROISM   OR  SUICIDE? 


While  shipping  activities  are  again  passing 
through  one  of  the  recurrent  crises  familiar  to 
those  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  industry, 
the  time  may  be  ripe  to  give  close  attention  to 
purely  technical  questions  which  are  necessarily 
neglected  in  busier  times.  One  of  these  is  the  sup- 
posed tradition  of  the  sea  according  to  which  the 
shipmaster  goes  down  with  his  ship  in  case  of 
wreck.  Like  other  mythical  traditions  this  par- 
ticular one  is  founded  upon  false  premises  and 
muddled  reasoning.  It  is  evident  that  any  con- 
scientious leader  will  not  seek  safety  for  himself 
until  all  of  his  subordinates  have  been  looked 
after.  In  a  passenger  ship  the  first  duty  of  the 
crew  is  to  take  care  of  the  passengers,  and  those 
who  sometimes  criticize  the  number  of  crew  saved 
after  a  disaster  which  cost  the  lives  of  many  pas- 
sengers forget  that  without  experienced  men  to 
rescue  the  passengers  all  of  them  probably  would 
drown.  But  when  everything  has  been  done  and 
all  passengers  and  crew  have  been  removed  to 
safety,  the  shipmaster  who  sticks  to  the  bridge 
and  goes  down  with  his  ship  is  simply  committing 
suicide,  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  how  often 
suicide  under  such  circumstances  is  transmogrified 
afterward  into  an  act  of  heroism,  when  it  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  it  would  not  be  braver 
morally  for  the  commander  of  the  doomed  ship 
to  betake  himself  to  safety,  assist  the  conduct  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  disaster  and  take  his  medicine 
if  any  blame  attached  to  him.  In  a  very  recent 
instance,  the  wreck  of  the  German  m.v.  Monte 
Cervantes  off  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  ship  was  in 
waters  where  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
charts.  The  ship  struck  a  rock  and  began  to  keel 
over,  and  it  became  obvious  that  she  would  sink. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  occurrence  dis- 
cipline was  perfect,  all  on  board  were  taken  off  to 
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safety,  but  the  captain  refused  to  leave  the  bridge 
and  went  down  with  the  ship — the  only  soul  on 
board  to  be  lost.  Is  such  a  death  heroism  or 
suicide?  Whether  in  war  or  peace,  to  seek  death 
when  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor  is  plain  suicide, 
and  all  panegyrics  given  a  dead  man  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  die  than  to 
go  through  the  agony  that  a  cruel  world  inflicts 
upon  the  man  who  perhaps  only  once  in  his  life 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  that  any  one  else 
in  his  place  at  the  same  instant  might  also  have 
committed. 

Brain  fag  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  dis- 
asters that  happen  at  sea  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  man  whose  nerves  have  been  shattered  under 
the  circumstances  preceding  the  actual  occurrence 
of  shipwreck  should  seek  rest  in  the  comparatively 
easy  death  from  drowning.  That  such  a  death  is 
suicide  does  not  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the 
man  if  he  otherwise  was  a  worthy  member  of  his 
profession,  but  is  there  not  a  way  in  this  world  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  conditions  which 
cause  a  man  to  seek  death  rather  than  face  the 
world?  The  surgeon  who  commits  a  gross  blun- 
der costing  the  life  of  a  patient  has  no  occasion  to 
commit  suicide,  nor  has  the  great  lawyer  who 
befuddles  important  litigation  for  a  client.  Sea- 
faring is  a  profession  of  a  most  exacting  charac- 
ter and  while  some  men  are  lucky  and  are  never 
placed  in  a  position  where  their  mental  perception 
may  fail  at  the  critical  moment,  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  witnessed  in  recent  months  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  mentality  of 
seafarers,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion that  science  has  devised,  the  number  of  casu- 
alties not  only  remains  constant,  but  is  actually 
on  the  increase.  A  strange  fatality  seems  to 
pursue  the  best  class  of  ships  and  late  happenings 
suggest  that  either  seamanship  is  decaying  or  that 
modern  conditions  of  sea  life  are  sapping  the 
brain  power  of  the  profession.  Critics  who  have 
given  close  study  to  the  circumstances  of  recent 
maritime  casualties  are  inclined  to  the  latter  view. 
Briefly,  the  supplanting  of  man  control  by  auto- 
matic control  has  not  tended  to  improve  human 
judgment  and  the  collective  mentality  of  the  sea- 
faring profession  is  perhaps  undergoing  a  process 
of  disintegration  traceable  to  the  constant  care 
given  to  the  heap  of  contraptions  now  placed  on 
board  ships  for  both  safety  and  labor-saving  pur- 
poses.   Thus  the  brain  of  the  seafarer  is  being 


mechanized  like  that  of  the  factory  worker  who 
day  in  and  day  out  performs  the  same  process 
through  the  very  same  motions  at  the  very  same 
machine. 

It  has  been  shown  by  actual  results  that  slow 
witted  people  are  apt  to  be  better  operatives  in 
manufacturing  processes  where  labor  is  minutely 
subdivided,  and  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  acci- 
dents than  those  gifted  with  imagination.  The 
application  of  this  observation  to  modern  navi- 
gation is  obvious.  What  with  close  control  of  the 
activities  on  shipboard  from  the  shore  office 
through  wireless,  the  almost  total  absence  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ship  when  in  port,  and  the 
intensive  propaganda  which  causes  the  navigator 
to  trust  implicitly  in  the  reliability  of  the  con- 
traptions fitted  on  board  ships  nowadays  for 
safety  purposes — but  in  reality,  psychologically 
speaking,  for  thought-saving  purposes — we  have 
a  mental  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  conducive 
to  flaccidity  at  first  and  atrophy  of  mind  after- 
ward, when  the  brain  is  unable  to  respond  to  an 
emergency  and  things  happen  that  should  not  have 
happened  had  the  brain  of  the  leader  functioned 
at  the  critical  moment.  History  is  full  of  accounts 
of  the  strange  actions  of  otherwise  great  men, 
which  indicate  that  at  the  moment  they  did  the 
queer  things  imputed  to  them  they  were  really 
not  the  same  men  who  did  the  other  things  for 
which  they  are  praised,  but  had  already  gone 
through  the  process  of  mental  decay.  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  conditions  of  life  at 
sea  at  the  moment  are  conducive  to  greater  mental 
strain  than  those  on  shore  in  almost  any  profes- 
sion. The  calling  of  the  seamen  is  a  dangerous 
and  trying  one,  but  there  are  many  people  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  who  can  recall  the  days  when 
the  very  hardships  of  seafaring  did  sharpen  the 
brain,  whereas  the  comparative  ease  of  the  present 
order  seems  to  make  the  brains  of  men  as  soft 
as  the  beds  they  sleep  in.  There  is  evidently  here 
a  field  of  research  which  will  repay  those  willing 
to  undertake  it  for  the  purpose  of  applying  their 
discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  the  living  and 
working  conditions  of  their  navigating  staffs. — 
Nauticus,  Xew  York. 


The  struggle  between  liberty  and  authority  is 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  those  portions  of 
history  with  which  we  are  earliest  familiar. — 
J.  S.  Mill. 
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WE  MUST  HAVE  MEN 


A  seafarer  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  bona  fide 
marine  organization  is  an  enemy  to  himself  and 
to  his  family.  He  is  a  detriment  to  his  shipmates, 
and  to  the  marine  industry.  Such  an  individual  is 
either  afraid  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own,  he  is 
foolishly  selfish,  or  he  lacks  intelligence.  Every 
normal  person  must  know  that  this  is  the  age  of 
organization.  Every  fair  man  is  willing  to  pay  his 
own  way.  An  individual  who  is  afraid  to  join  an 
organization  of  his  own  kind  for  his  own  good 
lacks  the  moral  courage  to  do  his  job  well.  He  is 
cheating  himself,  his  family  and  his  fellow  men. 

"He  who  to  himself  cannot  be  true  cannot  be 
true  to  any  man."  If  he  is  untrue  to  himself  how 
can  he  be  true  to  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
pany? 

He  is  a  barnacle  on  the  ship  of  progress  and  as 
he  multiplies  he  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  future  of  our  merchant  marine  cannot 
prosper  by  such  a  parasite.  In  all  branches  of  the 
industry  we  need  men  who  are  not  afraid,  men 
who  are  intelligent,  men  who  are  generous. 
Generous  in  their  thoughts  and  actions  towards 
others,  intelligent  in  the  working  of  their  own 
problems  and  the  problems  of  their  fellow  man. 
We  need  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  work  with 
others  for  the  common  good,  men  who  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  for  what  they  know  is  right.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  successful  merchant  marine,  we 
must  have  men. — The  Neptune  Log. 


CANADA'S  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 


At  a  recent  meeting  between  the  main  Can- 
adian transportation  companies  and  the  Min- 
ister for  Immigration  and  Colonization,  at 
which  the  general  immigration  situation  was 
reviewed,  a  number  of  conclusions  were 
reached.  According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Immigration,  it  was  agreed 
that  British  immigration  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive every  possible  encouragement.  A  re- 
newal of  the  assisted  passage  agreement  for 
certain  classes  of  British  migrants,  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year, 
was  recommended.  These  classes  include  fam- 
ilies for  land  settlement,  houseworkers  and 
juvenile   immigrants   moved   under  provincial 


government  or  recognized  societies'  auspices. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  as 
a  result  of  a  colonization  conference  held  in 
Montreal,  which  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  Great  Britain,  the  Colonization 
Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways in  London  has  been  notified  that  the 
Company  will  undertake  to  settle  in  1930  as 
many  British  single  men,  families,  boys  and 
domestics  as  in  1929.  Employment  will  be 
found  for  those  who  go  to  take  up  farming, 
while  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  19  who 
intend  to  learn  farming  in  Canada  will  travel 
free,  and  in  addition  to  being  guaranteed  farm 
employment,  will  enjoy  the  legal  guardianship 
of  an  association  until  they  come  of  age. 

Immigration  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Northwestern  Europe  will  continue  as  at 
present. 

This  year's  numerical  restriction  on  the 
movement  of  single  men  from  Central  Europe 
for  farm  placement  mainly  in  Western  Canada 
is  being  continued  with  a  further  reduction  of 
some  25  per  cent,  but  with  a  provision  that 
those  farming  in  Canada  who  wish  to  bring 
their  fellow  countrymen  to  assist  them  on  the 
land  will  be  taken  care  of.  Houseworkers  from 
the  same  area  and  agricultural  families  with 
sufficient  capital  to  begin  farming  on  their  own 
account  will  be  welcomed  as  in  past  years. 

In  1928,  the  railways  assisted  45,000  immi- 
grants from  Southern  Europe.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  they  were  requested  to  reduce  immi- 
gration under  agreements.  The  number  in 
1929  fell  to  about  10,000;  in  1930  it  will  thus 
be  further  reduced  to  7,500. 

Railways  were  formerly  clothed  with  the 
powers  of  the  Immigration  Department  in  the 
selection  and  forwarding  of  these  immigrants. 
In  future  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
these  special  powers  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  "non-preferred"  immigrants,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  railway  companies,  will  have  to 
take  their  chances  of  passing  inspection  by 
the  departmental  officials  at  ports  of  embarka- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  any  other  immigrant. 

The  Department  made  it  clear  that  these 
measures  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  immigration  of  relatives  of  immigrants 
who  have  settled  in  Canada. 


All  are  not  hunters  that  blow  the  horn. 
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POWER  OF  THE  COURTS  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 


The  constitution  of  Ohio  provides  that  a  law  of 
that  state  can  be  declared  unconstitutional  only  by 
the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts  agreeing  in 
such  a  decision,  or,  if  the  Appellate  Court  sustains 
the  law,  only  a  vote  of  six  to  one  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  can  make  it  void. 

In  the  first  decision  handed  down  by  Mr. 
Hughes  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  this  Ohio  plan  is  sustained. 

If  a  state  may  place  a  check  on  judicial  au- 
tocracy, why  not  the  nation  ? 

Apparently  few  people  realize  it.  but  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  no  warrant  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional.  That  power  has  been  seized  by 
the  court,  not  conferred  upon  it. 

It  was  claimed  by  John  Marshall  as  early  as 
1803  ;  but  its  first  important  use  was  in  the  famous 
— or  infamous — Dred  Scott  decision.  In  that  ver- 
dict of  shame,  the  court  wiped  out  all  barriers 
to  the  extension  of  slavery;  and,  incidentally, 
abolished  the  last  chance  of  averting  civil  war. 

A  determined  majority  in  Congress  can  curl) 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  American  lawyers  have  repeatedly  taken  that 
position. 

In  a  word,  the  Supreme  Court  overrules  Con- 
gress on  sufferance  alone.  Any  time  the  legis- 
lative body  really  determines  to  reclaim  its  com- 
plete authority,  it  can  do  so. — Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  CONFERENCE 


The  Third  National  Conference  on  the  mer- 
chant marine,  for  the  consideration  of  problems 
confronting  the  American  merchant  marine  in  all 
its  aspects,  has  been  called  for  April  23  and  24  in 
Washington,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  official  agenda  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared, but  questions  which  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  mail  contracts  for  American  ships ; 
Government  aid  to  American  cargo  ships ;  Ameri- 
canization of  crews ;  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve; safety  of  life  at  sea;  marine  engineering 
development  and  research;  methods  of  increasing 
patronage  for  American  ships;  marine  insurance, 
and  the  reduction  of  differential  between  ship- 
building costs  at  home  and  abroad. 


A  federation  of  the  states  of  Europe  is  possible, 
desirable  and  necessary,  but  before  establishing 
such  a  close  connection,  many  political  and  eco-  1 
nomic    difficulties,    caused    mainly    by    the    peace  I 
treaties,  have  got  to  be  adjusted. 

Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties, 
there  are  41.000,000  people  belonging  to  thirty- 
four  different  minority  groups. 

Examine  the  peace  treaties  and  you  will  find 
people  delivered  into  the  hands  of  people  whom 
they  hate.  It  may  be  years  before  they  are  able 
to  throw  off  their  oppressors — but  the  time  will 
come  when  this  will  be  done  just  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night. 

There    are    in    Europe    today    4,335,000    men 
under  arms — 63  per  cent  more  than  before  the 
war. — Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Hon.  Alexis 
de    Boer,    Hungarian    Supreme    Court    Justi 
March  14,  1930.  at  San  Francisco. 


TUNNEL  FOR  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 


The  long-talked-of  tunnel  under  the  English 
Channel,  connecting  France  and  England,  has 
been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  a  favorable 
report  from  the  board  of  engineers,  hankers  and 
business  men  appointed  a  year  ago  to  study  the 
question. 

The  plan  calls  for  two  traffic  tunnels,  each  18 
feet.  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pilot  tunnel  of 
smaller  size,  for  drainage  and  ventilation. 

The  tunnels  would  be  39  miles  long  and  the 
total  cost  would  he  about  $150,000,000. 

Provision  is  made  for  flooding  a  section  of  the 
tunnels  in  case  of  war;  hut  this  is  regarded  as 
merely  a  concession  to  alarmist s. 

About  7.000  men  would  he  employed  on  the 
work. 


The  use  of  force  is  temporary  and  uncertain. 
and  if  you  do  not  succeed  you  are  without  re- 
source. For  conciliation  failing,  force  remains  : 
but  force  failing,  no  other  hope  of  conciliation  is 
left.  Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought 
by  kindness,  but  they  can  never  he  begged  as  alms 
by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence. — 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  appeal  against  Britain 
warring  upon  the  United  States  in  the  latter's 
struggle  for  independence. 
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TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


There  is  as  much  difference  between  tourists  and 
travellers  as  between  night  and  day.  A  tourist  is 
at  best  a  helpless  creature.  He  eats  when,  where, 
and  what  he  is  told  to  eat.  He  goes  and  departs 
when  and  where  he  is  ordered  to  do  so.  He  can 
only  see  such  things,  scenes  and  matters  as 
have  been  selected  for  him.  He  is  under  constant 
tutelage  and  guardianship.  He  has  no  mind  of  his 
own,  but  lets  others  do  the  thinking  and  planning 
for  him.  Of  every  dollar  niched  out  of  his 
pockets  he  gets  the  value  of  about  20  cents.  He 
can  and  may  globe-trot  for  years  without  learning 
much  or  increasing  to  any  visible  extent  the  stock 
of  his  knowledge.  In  brief,  he  is  entitled  to  com- 
miseration. 

A  traveller  is  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 
He  is  not  bound  by  any  schedule,  as  he  plans, 
thinks,  and  reasons  for  himself.  He  goes  where 
he  pleases  and  departs  whenever  it  may  suit  his 
lordly  pleasure.  He  is  independent.  He  goes  off 
the  beaten  track  and  searches  for  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  and  goes  down  to  bedrock  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  effects.  He  gets  the  full  value 
of  every  dollar  he  spends,  and  he  learns  more  in 
six  months  than  a  tourist  could  possibly  learn  in 
six  years. 

The  tourists,  as  a  rule,  move  about  in  herds, 
as  otherwise  they  would  be  lost  entirely,  whereas 
the  traveller  goes  forth  alone,  or  at  most,  with  a 
boon  companion. 

In  order  to  obtain  knowledge  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  necessary  that  a  traveller  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  countries  he  visits.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  he  know  in  advance  the  history  of 
each  country,  and  if  unable  to  speak  its  language, 
at  least  have  knowledge  of  a  suitable  addi- 
tional one,  to  use  as  a  crutch  and  make  use  of  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  While  even  a  smattering 
of  Spanish  is  very  advantageous  in  Mexico,  Cent- 
ral and  South  America,  yet,  even  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  considering  that  all  the  cultured 
classes  in  these  countries  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  either- English  or  German.  The  observation 
heretofore  made  regarding  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  leading  hotels  in  Europe,  applies  in  a 
great  measure  likewise  to  Asia  Minor,  Africa  and 
India.  The  traveller  was  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  chain  of  prominent  hotels  in  Ceylon 
and  India  are  operated  by  Swiss-Germans.    And 


besides  this,  German  settlers  can  be  found  en- 
gaged in  business  in  every  part  of  the  world,  just 
as  German  drummers  are  met  in  any  hotel  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  the  reason  why 
German  becomes  the  most  useful  language  for  a 
traveller.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
and  German,  one  can  ascertain  and  observe  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  With  such  tools  obser- 
vation is  easy,  and  a  traveller  without  observation 
has  properly  been  likened  to  a  bird  without  wings. 
Possessing  these  qualifications,  travel  then  en- 
larges and  broadens  the  mind,  and  it  regulates 
imagination  by  reality,  an'd  it  likewise  reveals  to 
him,  by  comparison,  the  great  advantages  and  the 
value  of  his  chosen  California  home. 

Conservatively  estimated,  the  great  majority  of 
all  Americans  abroad  are  tourists.  And  so  are 
their  nearest  affinities,  the  Australians,  New  Zea- 
landers  and  Africanders,  who  all  resemble  in  their 
habits,  thoughts  and  actions,  the  people  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  But  they,  as  a 
rule,  likewise  require  the  protecting  tutelage  of 
Cook's,  father  and  son,  or  other  tourist  guardians, 
before  they  dare  to  embark  upon  any  long  journey. 
They  are,  however,  the  most  congenial  travelling 
companions.  One  feels  at  home  immediately  in 
their  company  for  obvious  reasons,  as  their  laws 
and  customs  conform  to  those  in  force  in  the 
United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  British,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  tourists,  but  as  soon  as  John  Bull 
puts  his  foot  on  either  African  or  Asiatic  soil  he 
is  at  once  transformed  into  a  traveller,  and  almost 
overnight  becomes  the  conqueror  and  the  master. 
And  that  is  a  godsend  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
traveller.  John  Bull  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
policeman  of  the  world.  As  long  as  he  is  in  sight, 
or  within  hailing  distance,  all  is  well  and  travel 
is  safe.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sorry  day  for  all 
wanderers  if  he  were  to  disappear  from  either 
Africa  or  Asia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  British  Colonial  service  is  unsurpassable.  Its 
members  are  highly  trained,  efficient  and  honor- 
able, and  they  know  more  about  the  languages 
and  histories  of  the  countries  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned than  the  natives  do  themselves.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  British  integrity  and  fair  dealing  that 
the  natives  prefer  to  have  their  lawsuits  adjusted 
rather  before  a  British  than  a  native  judge. 

The  majority  of  Germans,  Swedes  and  Danes 
and  Hollanders  are  travellers,  and  it  is  only  for 
economic  reasons  that  they  sometimes  go   forth 
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in  herds,  and  then,  to  the  uninitiated,  appear  in 
the  garb  of  tourists. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  are  a  negligible 
quantity  regarding  travels.  There  are,  in  fact, 
more  Japanese,  South  Americans  and  Mexican 
tourists  and  travellers  than  there  are  French, 
Italian  or  Spanish  wanderers. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MAN 


After  presenting  a  stirring  survey  of  human 
evolution,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka 
attempted  to  foreshadow  something  of  man's 
future  in  the  light  of  his  past.  Since  man 
came  into  existence  some  350,000 — or  more — 
years  ago,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  sees  a  continuous 
progress  in  mentality  and  physical  adaptation 
and  an  increasing  conquest  of  his  environment 
as  the  main  phenomena  of  human  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  a  long,  slow  and  uneven 
yet  ever  sustained  progress.  Dr.  Hrdlicka 
disagrees  with  those  biologists  who  contend 
that  the  limits  of  man's  physical  and  mental 
evolution  already  have  been  reached.  Man  is 
not  yet  perceptibly  near  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
prediction  is  that  during  the  next  few  thou- 
sand years  his  development  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  greater  intellectual  power  and 
mental  efficiency.  Changes  in  the  human  body 
will  respond  in  some  measure  to  the  demands 
of  the  intellect.  Man's  stature  will  increase, 
his  features  will  become  more  refined  and  ex- 
pressive, the  sensory  organs  more  effective.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  thinks  we  may 
pay  for  this  advance  in  the  weakening  of  the 
muscles,  teeth  and  hair,  and  in  more  func- 
tional disorders  and  mental  derangements. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka's  notable  paper  is  a  reminder 
of  his  signal  activities  and  contributions  to 
science.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  now  held 
is  in  dramatic  contrast  to  the  volley  of  stones 
with  which  on  his  arrival  in  America  he  was 
welcomed,  an  immigrant  in  strange  dress,  by 
the  boys  of  his  neighborhood.  While  cele- 
brating this  year,  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Ales 
Hrdlicka  can  look  back  upon  many  years  of 
life  and  work  in  America.  As  a  youth  of  12 
he  came  over  from  his  native  country,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Before  23  he  graduated  from  a  New 
York  college  in  medicine  and  at  27  commenced 
his    definite    researches    in    anthropology.     In 


1898  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  put  him  in  charge  of  im- 
portant studies  relating  to  man.  In  1903  he 
was  invited  by  the  United  States  National 
Museum  in  Washigton  to  organize  a  division 
of  physical  anthropology  and  he  has  been 
curator  in  charge  of  this  division  to  the  present 
time.  In  this  case,  however,  the  "uneventful" 
life  of  a  government  scientist  has  been  filled 
with  explorations  and  investigations  which 
have  taken  him  to  all  corners  of  this  country 
as  well  as  to  practically  all  parts  of  the  six 
continents.  This  summer  he  will  continue 
his  researches  in  Alaska.  The  results  of  his 
travels  and  investigations  are  embodied  in  the 
collections  of  the  National  Museum  as  well  as 
in  numerous  books  and  papers.  Dr.  Hrdlicka's 
is  another  name  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  dis- 
tinguished foreign  born  Americans  who  have 
done  so  much  to  enrich  American  life. 


WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


"This  century  is  the  era  of  the  Pacific.  It 
is  in  Asia,  that  vast  reservoir  of  humanity, 
that  the  question  of  European  supremacy  is 
uppermost. 

"European  supremacy  was  first  weakened 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  then  by  the  war 
of  1914,  during  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  wit- 
nessed their  pretended  civilizers  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  frightful  carnage ;  fin- 
ally by  the  doctrine  of  President  Wilson, 
which  exalted  nationalism.  .  .  . 

"Russian  Communism  appears  to  Mussul- 
man eyes  as  the  defender  of  small  national- 
ities. On  the  other  hand,  Japan  regards  her- 
self today  as  the  equal  of  the  white  nations.  .  .  . 

"Is  war  in  the  Pacific  then  inevitable? 
Europe  seems  not  to  be  interested  in  this 
question,  but  it  is  a  problem  which  should 
occupy  the  attention  not  only  of  America  and 
Japan,  but  of  the  entire  world." — M.  Albert 
Sarraut,  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  France 
and  formerly  Governor-General  of  Indo-China. 
Translated  from  L'Europe  Nouvelle. 


What  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  stronger 
impression  (than  what  we  read  under  compul- 
sion). If  we  read  without  inclination  half  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  inclination,  so 
there  is  but  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we 
read. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Double  Wages  for  Waiting  Time.  —  The 
power  boat  Dola  Lawson,  licensed  for  coastwise 
trade,  and  Fergusson,  her  owner,  were  libelled 
for  repairs  and  material  supplied  to  the  vessel. 
Intervening  petitions  were  filed,  setting  up  claims 
for  wages  and  the  statutory  allowance  for  waiting 
time  (sec.  4529),  and  for  repairs,  materials  and 
supplies.  The  vessel  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
court  and  the  proceeds,  which  were  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  allowed,  were  paid  into  the 
registry  of  the  court  to  the  credit  of  the  cause. 
The  U.  S.  District  Court  denied  the  seamen's 
claims  for  double  wages  for  waiting  time,  but  de- 
creed payment  of  the  wages  due,  with  interest,  as 
prior  liens.  Although  the  other  lienors  did  not 
appeal,  the  court,  at  their  instance,  suspended  the 
decree  pending  the  appeal,  so  that  the  wages  al- 
lowed could  not  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
vessel.  To  the  amounts  found  due,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  (4th  Cir.)  added  interest  until  payment. 
The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  judgment  given 
held  that  the  insolvency  of  the  shipowner  and 
arrest  of  the  vessel  were  sufficient  cause  to  relieve 
the  owner  from  his  liability  for  double  wages  to 
seamen  for  "waiting  time."  The  purpose  of  the 
Act,  the  court  declared,  as  expressed  in  its  lan- 
guage, is  to  protect  seamen  from  delayed  pay- 
ments of  wages  by  the  imposition  of  a  liability 
which  is  not  exclusively  compensatory,  but  de- 
signed to  prevent,  by  its  coercive  effect,  arbitrary 
refusals  to  pay  wages,  and  to  induce  prompt  pay- 
ment when  payment  is  possible.  The  liability,  it 
added,  is  not  imposed  regardless  of  the  fault  of 
the  master  or  owner,  or  his  retention  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  vessel  from  which  payment  can  be 
made. — Ruffin  Collie  ct  al.  vs.  Thomas  D.  Fer- 
guson et  al.  (No.  423). 

Indemnity  for  Death  of  Seaman. — Section  33 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  making 
applicable  to  personal  injuries  and  death  of  sea- 
men through  negligence  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act,  supersedes  the 
remedies  granted  by  any  and  all  state  statutes  to 
personal  representatives  for  the  wrongful  death 
of  a  seaman  and  precludes  any  right  of  the  per- 
sonal representative  to  recover  indemnity  for  a 
seaman's  death  by  reason  of  the  unseaworthiness 
of  a  vessel,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just 
held  in  C.  A.  Lindgren  vs.  U.  S.  A.  (No.  25).  The 


Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  (4th  Cir.)  holding  that  the  right  of 
action  given  the  personal  representative  of  a  sea- 
man by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  for  personal 
injury  resulting  in  death  was  exclusive  and  super- 
seded the  Virginia  death  statute ;  and  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  there  could  be  no  recovery,  no  dependent 
survivors  or  beneficiaries  being  alleged  or  proved. 
Not  being  called  upon  to  decide  the  effect  of 
Sec.  33  on  other  statutes,  the  Court  did  not  de- 
termine whether  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  super- 
seded the  Federal  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act, 
or  decide  what  effect,  if  any,  it  had  upon  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Alaska  Fishermen  Win  Contested  Claim. — 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Alaska 
Portland  Packers  Association  for  the  fishing 
season  of  1928  in  Alaskan  waters,  some  seventy 
fishermen  claimed  there  was  due  them  the  sum  of 
$50.63  each  (total  $3,645.33).  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  denied  the  claim.  Upon  appeal  to 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
a  reversal  of  the  District  Court's  decree  was  or- 
dered except  for  three  of  the  men  involved.  In  his 
opinion,  upholding  the  claim  of  fishermen,  Circuit 
Judge  Wilbur  said,  in  part: 

The  agreement  referred  to  was  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  the  shipping  articles  and  each  of  the 
men  signed  the  agreement.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
agreement  is  several  and  not  joint,  and  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  amount  claimed  by 
the  libellants  is  due.  The  controversy  is  solely  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  agreement  was 
modified  by  an  oral  agreement  wherein  the  respond- 
ent agreed  to  waive  a  provision  of  the  written  con- 
tract under  which  it  was  authorized  to  limit  the 
amount  of  each  day's  catch  of  salmon,  and  the  libel- 
lants agreed  in  consideration  of  that  waiver  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
amounts  now  sought  to  be  recovered  were  payable 
as  an  allowance  to  them  upon  fish  purchased  from 
outside  fishermen.  It  is  established  by  the  evidence 
that  such  an  agreement  was  effected  between  Mr. 
Daly,  the  superintendent  of  the  respondent,  thereto, 
authorized  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  president,  and  Mr. 
Mustonen,  the  delegate  elected  by  the  libellants,  and 
authorized  to  represent  them  for  certain  purposes 
defined  in  the  aforesaid  written  agreement.  In  view 
of  this  undisputed  evidence  of  sole  question  in  the 
case  as  to  whether  or  not  the  delegate  Evert  Mus- 
tonen was  authorized  to  make  such  an  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  libellants.  The  burden  of  proving  such 
authority  is  upon  the  respondent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  contract  is  several  this  authority  must  pro- 
ceed from  each  of  the  libellants.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  any  such  authority.  Mustonen  denies  that 
there  was  any  meeting  at  which  he  was  authorized 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  and  the  testimony  of 
such  of  the  other  libellants  as  were  called  as  witnesses 
is  to  the  effect  that  no  meeting  was  held  authorizing 
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such    change    and    that    they    did    not    authorize    the 
change  in  the  agreement  made  by  Mustonen.  *  *  * 

This  evidence  falls  short  of  showing  authority  from 
the  libellants  to  the  delegate  to  change  the  terms  of 
their  written  agreement.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  respondent  in  dealing  with  the  other 
seamen  and  other  fishermen  on  other  occasions  and 
in  other  seasons  could  not  be  binding  upon  the  libel- 
lants who  were  not  shown  to  have  participated  in  sim- 
ilar dealings.  It  is  sought  also  to  bind  the  libellants 
to  the  parol  agreement  for  the  modification  of  their 
written  contract  made  by  Mr.  Mustonen  by  the  fact 
that  they  accepted  the  final  payment  tendered  to  them 
by  the  company  without  protest.  The  contract,  how- 
ever, expressly  provides  "that  making  any  payment 
does  not  release  the  company  from  liability  if  such 
liability  exists."  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  implied  agreement  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  men  accepted  the  amount 
admitted  to  be  due  them.  Unless  there  was  an  express 
agreement  by  the  men  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
payment  that  they  waived  the  amount  due  under  the 
contract,  in  view  of  this  provision  of  the  contract, 
they  could  not  be  held  to  have  waived  that  which  was 
justly  due  them  in  addition  to  that  sum. 

Seamen  on  Shipping  Board  Vessels. — Unless 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reverses  it- 
self, or  Congress  passes  a  special  act,  American 
seamen,  injured  through  the  negligence  of  others, 
while  on  Shipping  Board  vessels,  will  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  injuries,  it  is  disclosed  by 
a  petition  for  a  rehearing  sent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Attorney  Silas  B.  Axtell.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  handed  down 
January  6,  ruled  that  seamen  injured  on  Shipping 
Board  vessels  had  no  remedy  at  law,  but  should 
have  proceeded  in  Admiralty  Court.  The  blow  to 
many  seamen  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  statute  of 
limitation  in  Admiralty  cases  is  two  years.  While 
their  attorneys,  relying  on  favorable  decisions  in 
similar  cases  over  a  period  of  years  in  the  lower 
courts,  were  suing  at  common  law,  the  statute 
ran  out,  and  now  they  are  barred  from  having 
their  cases  tried. 

The  seamen  affected  are  all  employed  on  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  such  sailors  did  not  come  under 
the  Jones  amendment,  although  this  explicity 
states  its  provisions  shall  apply  to  "any  seaman." 

Lawyers  say  Congress  could  not  have  intended 
to  deprive  one  group  of  seamen  of  rights  given 
to  another  group,  and  assert  that  if  this  had  been 
the  intention  it  would  have  been  specifically  stated. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  law  was  passed 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  American  sailors  worked 
on  Shipping  Board  vessels. 

The  petition  points  out  that  for  ten  years  the 
Shipping  Board  itself  apparently  took  for  granted 
that  the  Jones  law  applied  to  its  seamen,  inas- 


much as  it  never  appealed  the  cases  decided 
against  it  in  the  lower  courts. 

Admiralty  lawyers  have  asserted  that  the  de- 
cision  of  the  court  under  the  circumstances  goes 
further  than  a  mere  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
amounts  to  legislating  by  the  court. 

The  petition  directs  attention  to  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Jones  law  on  the  subject  of 
Shipping  Board  vessels: 

Such  vessels  while  employed  solely  as  merchant 
vessels  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations  and 
liabilities  governing  merchant  vessels,  whether  the 
United  States  be  interested  therein  as  owner,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  *  *  * 

It   is   presumed   the    Supreme   Court   regarded 

this  as  applying  merely  to  the  vessels  and  not  to 

their    crews.     Following   is   the    section    of    the 

Jones  law  upon  which  the  cases  are  based  and 

which  was  regarded  as  revolutionizing  American 

law  regarding  the  rights  of  seamen  when  it  was 

passed : 

Any  seaman  who  shall  suffer  personal  injury  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  may,  at  his  election, 
maintain  an  action  for  damages  at  law,  with  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  such  action  all  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  applying  to  cases  of  personal  injury 
to  railway  employees  shall  apply;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  seaman  the  personal  representative 
of  such  seaman  may  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
at  law  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  *  *  * 


MUSSOLINI  BANS  POKER 


Mussolini's  latest  Caesarism,  says  the  Sydney 
Daily  Guardian,  is  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding 
Italians  to  play  poker. 

"Not  only  is  it  a  foreign  game,"  says  Musso- 
lini, "but  it  is  not  conducive  to  good  Italianism." 

On  which  the  Paris  Journal  successfully  pulls 
Mussolini's  leg. 

"The  Duce,"  the  Journal  says,  sarcastically, 
"overlooks  that  poker  produces  the  very  virtues 
he  tries  to  cultivate  as  the  essence  of  Fascism. 

"Mussolini  is  trying  to  create  a  new  type  of 
Italian  who  will  repeat  a  Coue  formula: 

"  'We  will  be  infinitely  calm.' 

"  'We  will  talk  little.' 

"  'Wre  will  dominate  ourselves,  telling  our  rivals 
nothing  but  what  we  wish  them  to  know ! 

"Now,"  the  Journal  proceeds,  "a  poker  game 
produces  all  these  qualities. 

"It  trains  its  devotees  in  finance — in  politics — 
in  diplomacy — in  war. 

"And,  particularly,  in  bluff." 


One  cloud  is  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  sun. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


CHEAP  AND  CONTENTED  LABOR.  By  Sinclair 
Lewis.  Publishers,  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  929 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.    Price  25c. 

No  union  man  who  remembers  the  benefits 
which  organization  has  brought  during  his  life- 
time can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  story  of  working 
conditions  among  our  own  American  workers 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  southern  non-union  mill  town  of 
Marion. 

The  vivid  picture  which  this  famous  author 
gives  us  of  slavery,  injustice  and  inhumanity  as 
he  saw  it  in  the  year  1929,  in  one  of  our  many 
American  mill  towns,  makes  us  hesitate  to  enjoy 
whatever  degree  of  security  and  comfort  we  have 
attained  in  our  life,  without  first  helping  these 
men  and  women  to  know  what  the  words,  "The 
Union,"  can  mean. 

Early  in  1929  a  few  of  the  young  leaders  and 
workers  in  the  Marion  mill,  sickened  by  condi- 
tions under  which  they  lived,  and  .having  heard 
vaguely  about  a  form  of  salvation  known  as  the 
"Union,"  in  all  innocence  and  ignorance  asked  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  how  to  organize.  An 
organizer  was  sent  in  and  workers  began  to  flock 
to  the  union.  For  this,  one  of  the  bitterest  in- 
dustrial conflicts  of  recent  years  is  being  fought. 
Even  the  churches  have  taken  it  up,  and  the 
ministers  of  Marion,  whose  salaries  are  paid  half 
by  the  Marion  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
half  by  the  Church  itself,  have  ranged  themselves 
against  the  strikers  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
expel  certain  of  the  strikers  from  their  churches. 

Service  and  Lunch  Clubs  broadcast  their  ad- 
vertisements of  Marion  in  handsome  pamphlets, 
for  the  prospective  newcomer  and  dividend- 
hunter  to  scrutinize:  "Come  to  Marion  where 
there's  courage  —  where  there's  opportunity  — 
where  there's  help  and  cooperation  for  every 
worthy  man  and  woman — where  there's  wealth  to 
gain ;  where,  under  no  more  tJwn  reasonably  fair 
treatment  of  its  help,  every  factory  or  branch  of 
industry  is  certain  to  be  able  to  secure  adequate, 
satisfactory  and  contented  labor." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  extraordinary  expres- 
sion of  Kiwanian  ideals  than  that !  Come  and  help 
Capital  to  choke  Labor,  they  advertise ! 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has,  un- 
expectedly to  the  inhabitants  of  Marion,  taken  up 
this  invitation  and  has  "come" — backed  by  public 


sentiment  from  East  to  West  and  by  the  dollars 
that  you,  as  thoughtful  union  men  and  women 
contribute  to  the  already  growing  fund  raised 
from  the  country  at  large.  Northern  capital  has 
already  begun  to  come.  Northern  labor  agitators 
must  follow. — Ekel. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  SALVAGE.  By  David  Mas- 
ters. Publishers:  "The  Week-end  Library,"  Vigo 
Street  W.  I.,  London,  England.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  instructive  book  was 
published  five  years  ago  and  the  present  edi- 
tion includes  the  latest  developments  in  marine 
salvage.  The  subject  is  fascinating  and  from 
the  wealth  of  material  at  his  disposal  the 
author  has  made  a  wise  selection.  He  describes 
the  efforts  to  win  the  treasure  sunk  in  the 
Lutine ;  the  salving  of  Italy's  finest  battleship, 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  sank  bottom  up- 
wards after  being  blown  up  in  Taranto  harbor ; 
the  righting  and  raising  of  H.  M.  S.  Gladiator, 
sunk  in  the  Solent  by  the  American  liner 
St.  Paid  in  1908,  and  how  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  that  day  the  latter  vessel  turned  turtle 
alongside  her  quay  at  New  York,  and  the  same 
special  means  had  to  be  employed  in  her  sal- 
vage; the  recovery  after  seven  years'  effort  of 
£4,750,000  from  the  torpedoed  Lawrentic  at  a 
cost  of  only  2^2  per  cent;  and  the  raising  of 
those  historic  ships,  Vindictive  and  Brussels.  The 
work  of  the  Admiralty  Salvage  Section  is  also 
dealt  with.  This  organization,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commodore  Fred  Young,  salved  500 
vessels  during  the  war,  their  cargoes  being 
valued  at  £50,000,000;  but  even  then  there 
were  400  ships  lying  in  comparatively  shallow 
water  round  the  British  coasts.  Another  in- 
teresting topic  is  diving  and  its  dangers  and 
the  courageous  men  who  follow  that  hazard- 
ous calling.  The  concluding  chapter  describes 
the  biggest  of  all  wreck-salving  jobs — that  of 
raising  the  German  fleet  from  the  bed  of  Scapa 
Flow.  These  are  epics  indeed,  abounding  with 
such  thrills  and  adventures  as  put  even  the 
pages  of  highly  sensational  fiction  in  the  back- 
ground. 


Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 


Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 


Conceit  is  the  blissful  and  energetic  endeavor 
of  ignorance. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  estimated  deficit  for  operation  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1931  is  $6,000,000,  as  compared  with  over 
$11,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Upon 
the  statement  of  Chairman  O'Connor  that  the 
$300,000  allocated  for  legal  services  might  be 
reduced  to  $250,000,  the  House  Committee  has 
reduced  the  total  appropriation  to  $5,950,000. 

A  loan  of  $222,750  has  been  granted  by  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  Export  Steamship  Corp- 
oration of  New  York  for  reconditioning  the 
Steamships  Exilona,  Exarch  and  Excelsior, 
former  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels,  which 
have  been  converted  into  combination  passen- 
ger and  cargo  steamers  for  the  New  York- 
Alexandria  trade.  Repayment  of  the  loan  will 
be  made  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Sale  of  the  Steamship  Radnor  to  the  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  sum  of  $201,000  was  authorized 
by  the  Shipping  Board  last  week.  The  vessel 
is  a  steel  cargo  carrier  of  11,572  deadweight 
tons,  equipped  with  reciprocating  engines  and 
Scotch  oil-burning  boilers,  designed  to  steam 
at  ten  knots.  The  Radnor  was  built  in  1918 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  reports  consoli- 
dated net  earnings  for  the  period  April  8  to 
December  31,  of  $1,693,151,  after  deducting 
operating  and  administrative  expenses,  accrued 
interest  and  reserves  including  depreciation, 
but  before  franchise  and  Federal  income  taxes. 
The  line  took  over  the  first  vessel  of  its  fleet 
April  8  and  concluded  deliveries  June  12.  A 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  the  preference 
shares  has  been  declared. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  has  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  a 
bill  (S.  3450)  to  establish  load  lines  for  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes 
trades.  The  measure  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  after  an  investigation  in 
response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  the  Seven- 
tieth Congress   (S.  Res.  345). 


There  were  no  bids  submitted  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  purchase  of  the  former  presi- 
dential yacht  Mayflower  on  the  third  call  for  bids. 
On  October  31,  1929,  the  first  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  at  that  time  the  only  one  sub- 
mitted was  that  of  the  Boston  Iron  and  Metal 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  which  was  $18,000. 
This  was  rejected  and  another  advertisement 
for  bids  broadcast.  On  December  7,  five  offers 
were  received,  but  these  were  all  rejected. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  liner  Korea  Maru,  formerly  the 
Pacific  Mailer  Korea,  sailed,  during  the  month, 
on  her  farewell  voyage  out  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  Korea  Maru,  which  is  to  enter  the  Seattle- 
Orient  run  following  extensive  reconditioning  in 
Japan,  was  one  of  the  illustrious  group  of  early 
modern,  twin-propeller,  transpacific  liners  that 
made  the  house  flag  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
famous.  This  fleet  included  the  Siberia,  sistership 
of  the  Korea;  the  sisterships  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia, and  the  China. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1930,  112  tank 
ships  transited  the  Panama  Canal  with  an  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  of 
585,974,  on  which  tolls  of  $526,956.47  were  col- 
lected. Cargo  amounted  to  595,279,  which  in- 
cluded 6,532  tons  of  coconut  oil  and  588,747  tons 
of  mineral  oils.  In  point  of  net  tonnage,  tanker 
traffic  increased  12.6  per  cent  over  the  same 
traffic  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago, 
while  cargo  tonnage  increased  14.1  per  cent  over 
the  cargo  tonnage  of  January,  1929. 

Preliminary  consolidated  net  income  of  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  for  1929 
shows  $2,746,301  earned  after  expenses,  depre- 
ciation, interest,  rents  and  taxes,  equal  to  $10.32 
a  share  on  199,512  common  shares  after  preferred 
dividends.  Preliminary  net  in  1928  was  $543,855, 
or  $3.96  on  the  noncumulative  5  per  cent  pre- 
ferred, and  final  net  income  of  $648,185  showed 
$4.71  a  share  on  preferred.  Net  income  for  De- 
cember was  $20,143,  compared  with  net  loss  of 
SIS,  120  in  the  previous  year.  The  $5  annual 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  has  been  restored. 

The  per  capita  circulation  of  books  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  last  calendar  year 
was  18,  exceeding  by  7  books  the  greatest  known 
per  capita  circulation  of  any  public  library  in  the 
country  for  the  same  period,  according  to  figures 
made  available  March  14  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.    A  total  of  1.023,085  books  were  read 
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in  the  service,  both  aboard  ships  and  at  naval 
stations,  the  compilation  shows.  The  number  read 
in  hospitals  was  434,432,  for  an  average  circula- 
tion per  person  of  24.  For  other  stations,  ex- 
clusive of  hospitals,  the  number  loaned  per  capita 
was  14.9,  making  the  number  loaned  per  capita 
for  all  stations  18. 

James  A.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  due  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company  by 
Frank  C.  Munson,  president  of  the  Munson  Line. 
The  Gulf  Mail  Line  has  been  operating  a  pas- 
senger, mail  and  cargo  service  between  New 
Orleans  and  Progreso,  Mexico,  since  June  1  last, 
with  two  3,000-ton,  11 -knot  ships.  It  was  award- 
ed a  mail  contract  for  this  service  at  the  rate  of 
$3.73  per  nautical  mile.  The  distance  between  the 
two  ports  is  556  nautical  miles.  The  Munson  Line 
has  been  operating  a  competing  service  with  one 
American  vessel  and  the  Fritzoe,  a  former  Nor- 
wegian vessel  which  was  transferred  to  Panama 
registry.  The  latter  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  service. 

Sale  of  the  steamship  Everglades  to  Captain  N. 
Lied  of.  Porsgrund,  Norway,  for  the  sum  of 
$18,600  cash,  with  the  privilege  of  transfer  to 
foreign  registry,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  This  sale  was  authorized  following 
readvertisement  and  receipt  of  bids,  upon  terms 
and  conditions  indicating  extensive  bottom  dam- 
age to  the  vessel.  The  expenditure  of  more  than 
$50,000  by  the  purchaser  will  be  required  before 
the  vessel  can  be  made  ready  for  sea.  This  ex- 
penditure will,  of  course,  be  made  in  an  American 
shipyard.  The  vessel  is  of  3,657  deadweight  tons, 
equipped  with  reciprocating  engines  and  Scotch 
coal-burning  boilers.  After  taking  one  outward 
cargo,  the  purchaser  agrees  to  refrain  from  oper- 
ating the  vessel  to  or  from  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Pleading  guilty  and  offering  "mis judgment"  as 
an  extenuating  circumstance,  Captain  C.  C. 
Graham,  master  of  the  steamship  Admiral  Benson, 
which  stranded  February  15  on  Peacock  Spit, 
Oregon,  took  the  blame*  on  himself  before  the 
Board  of  Steamboat  Inspectors  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  hearing 
revealed  that  there  was  not  a  qualified  Columbia 
river  entrance  pilot  on  board,  and  that  those  in 
command  were  attempting  to  bring  the  ship  in 
on  their  own  responsibility,  rather  than  stand  by 


for  one  of  the  regular  entrance  pilots.  Yet  the 
ship  was  crowded  with  passengers.  Captain 
Graham,  it  was  shown,  had  pilot  licenses  for  many 
ports,  but  none  for  the  Columbia  river  entrance. 
His  first  visit  to  the  port  as  a  captain  was  made 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  wreck.  Before  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  Columbia  river  for  20  years,  and 
then  as  a  seaman. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Co.,  the  American 
concern  which  less  than  a  year  ago  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  two  largest  fish  com- 
panies in  Eastern  Canada,  is  negotiating  with  the 
Government  of  Newfoundland  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  plants  and  the  operation  of  trawlers 
off  the  coast.  This  announcement  is  of  consider- 
able significance,  for  when  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment announced  the  new  regulations  to  impose  a 
landing  tax  on  the  catch  of  steam-trawlers  oper- 
ating out  of  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  predictions 
were  made  that  the  trawler  companies  would  seek 
a  base  in  Newfoundland  for  the  part  of  the  year 
at  least.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Co.  had 
been  planning  to  extend  the  operations  of  the 
(Canadian)  Maritime  Fish  Corp.  and  National 
Fish  Co.  to  provide  an  enlarged  supply  of  fish  for 
distribution  in  U.  S.  A.,  but  the  announcement 
of  a  tax  on  fish  landed  by  steam-trawlers,  except 
during  three  months  in  the  year,  blocked  these 
plans. 

Franklin  D.  Mooney,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines,  headed  a 
group  of  steamship  men  and  marine  experts  at 
Newport  News  to  witness  the  launching  of  the 
Ward  Line  turbo-electric  liner  Morro  Castle, 
which  took  place  from  the  yards  of  her  builders, 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company.  A  number  of  government  officials  and 
several  Shipping  Board  commissioners  attended 
the  launching  also.  Miss  Ruth  Eleanor  Mooney, 
young  daughter  of  Franklin  D.  Mooney,  per- 
formed the  launching  ceremony,  acting  as  sponsor 
for  the  new  ship.  The  Morro  Castle  is  to  enter 
the  Ward  Line's  express  service  between  New 
York  and  Havana,  and  will  be  joined  by  her  sister 
ship,  the  Oriente,  which  will  be  launched  from 
the  Newport  News  yard  within  a  short  time,  both 
ready  for  service  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  The 
ships  will  each  have  an  average  speed  of  20  knots, 
and  will  make  the  run  between  New  York  and 
Havana  in  60  hours,  12  hours  less  than  the  present 
schedule. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


The  Italian  cargo  steamers,  Milanese,  Nitro, 
hnpero  and  Antonietta  have  inaugurated  a 
monthly  service  between  Genoa  and  Argentina, 
under  the  management  of  Gaddo  Cappagli  &  Bro., 
who  trade  under  the  name  of  "Transatlantica." 

So  bad  is  the  outlook  for  transpacific  traf- 
fic, that  the  announced  new  service  of  the 
Constantine  Line  to  New  Zealand  from  San 
Francisco  has  been  cancelled.  The  inaugural 
sailing  of  the  steamship  Brookwood  has  been 
withdrawn. 

Foreign  vessels  to  be  broken  up  in  France 
may  henceforth  be  imported  free  of  duty  un- 
der the  "temporary  admission"  regime.  Here- 
tofore such  ships  had  to  pay  on  arrival  at 
French  ports  an  import  duty  of  1.28  fr.  per 
ton  gross,  plus  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  duties  on  all  movables  in  the  vessels. 

The  Danish  shipping  company,  Dannebrog,  re- 
ports net  profit,  including  kr.  22,049  carried  for- 
ward, of  kr.  1,882,788  for  1929,  out  of  which  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  is  paid.  The  net  earnings 
are  the  highest  since  1920,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  1922  the  company  is  paying  more  than  6  per 
cent. 

Krupps,  of  Essen,  owners  of  the  Germania 
Yard  at  Kiel,  pay  no  dividend  for  the  past  year. 
The  report  shows  that  the  Germania  yard  had  a 
loss  for  1929  of  561,149  mk.,  caused  by  the  ship- 
yard strike,  the  decrease  of  activity  due  to  the 
shipbuilding  slump,  and  by  extraordinary  writing- 
off  for  depreciation. 

The  Soviet  Russian  commercial  fleet  will  be 
increased  by  26  seagoing  vessels,  according  to  a 
report  from  Moscow.  Three  of  the  vessels  are  to 
be  equipped  with  refrigerator  space,  four  are  in- 
tended for  the  transportation  of  timber,  and  six 
for  the  transportation  of  cargo  and  passengers. 
Some  of  the  vessels  already  have  been  delivered 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  fleet. 

The  general  situation  of  the  freight  market  is 
causing  an  increasing  number  of  Norwegian  ships 
to  be  laid  up.  In  the  case  of  Bergen,  the  vessels 
returning  home  for  laying  up  and  for  survey 
represent  a  total  of  30,  of  a  combined  tonnage  of 
110,000  d.w.  Besides  these,  nine  other  Bergen 
ships  of  60,000  tons  d.w.  are  already  laid  up  in 


foreign  ports.  At  Haugesund  the  port  authorities 
are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  berths,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  local  fleet  is  laid  up. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  awarded 
pieces  of  plate  to  Captain  Fernande  Forey,  master 
of  the  French  steamship  Myrimn;  Captain  S.  F. 
Cummings,  master  of  the  American  steamship 
American  Shipper;  Captain  Hermann  von  Thulen, 
master  of  the  German  steamship  Berlin:  and  also 
to  the  U.  S.  battleship  Wyoming,  in  recognition 
of  the  meritorious  services  rendered  by  the  ships 
named  in  rescuing  213  survivors  of  the  British 
steamship  Vcstris,  after  that  vessel  had  foundered 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  November  12,  1928. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Italian 
Shipping  Board,  Italian  ships  secured  in  1929 
a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the  tonnage  of 
goods  loaded  and  discharged  in  their  home 
ports  than  in  previous  years.  For  the  first 
eleven  months  of  last  year,  and  December 
taken  as  an  average  of  these  months,  the  share 
of  Italian  ships  was  24,211,755  tons,  and  that  of 
foreign  ships  12,599,181  tons,  against  the  1928 
figures  of  Italian  ships  22,551,858  tons,  and 
foreign  ships  12,909,843  tons. 

Following  the  loss  of  the  motor  vessel  Monte 
Cervantes  in  South  America,  the  Hamburg  South 
Amerika  Line  has  ordered  two  motor  vessels  from 
Blohm  &  Voss,  Hamburg,  to  be  ready  for  service 
in  the  summer  of  1931.  Building  will  be  financed 
by  insurance  money,  bank  loans  and  possiblv  by 
the  sale  of  shares.  The  loss  of  the  Monte  Cer- 
vantes is  much  deplored,  though  all  passengers  I 
and  crew  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain.  The  1,100  passengers  were  taken  off  the 
ship  within  50  minutes  of  the  stranding. 

The  rate  war  on  silk  in  the  transpacific  trade  is 
progressing  merrily.  All  efforts  to  persuade  the 
"K"  Line  to  join  having  failed,  the  China  Con- 
ference has  reduced  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  $1,  with  the  possibility  of  the  same  step  being 
taken  in  Japan.  The  tariff  rate  was  $4.50.  In 
January  the  "K"  Line,  with  four  sailings,  took 
9,017  bales  from  Japan,  while  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  with  five  sailings,  obtained  only  7,719 
bales,  and  the  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha  got  but 
5,570  bales  with  three  sailings.  The  Dollar  Line, 
which  is  in  the  conference,  took  from  Japan  3,172 
bales  of  silk,  with  five  sailings,  in  the  same  month. 

The  Norwegian  America  Line  reports  that  the 
new  U.  S.  Immigration  quota  have  caused  a  slight 
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reduction  in  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  line.  On 
westbound  voyages  1,860  cabin  class  passengers, 
1,210  tourist  and  8,066  third  class  passengers, 
making  a  total  of  11,136,  were  carried  last  year, 
compared  with  12,300  in  1928.  On  eastbound 
voyages  1,516  cabin,  1,078  tourist,  and  4,146  third 
class  passengers,  or  a  total  of  6,740  were  carried 
last  year,  compared  with  7,300  in  1928.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  both  ways  in  1929  amounted 
to  17,876,  as  compared  with  19,600  in  1928,  a 
reduction  of  nearly  9  per  cent. 

Nearly  half  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  on  the 
British  Register  is  less  than  ten  years  old.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  a  replacement  of 
over  ten  million  tons  gross  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Another  third  is  between  ten  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  while  only  4,280,000  tons 
out  of  a  gross  total  of  22,842,000  is  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards.  These  figures,  which  have 
recently  been  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
show  that  the  policy  of  British  shipowners  to 
discard  old  and  obsolete  tonnage,  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  pre-war  shipping  era,  is  still 
followed. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen,  again  declares 
a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  shares. 
The  gross  profit,  including  balance  forward, 
amounts  to  52,392,000  mk.  for  1929  (compared 
with  46,561,000  mk.  for  the  preceding  year). 
General  expenses,  taxes  and  social  charges,  loans 
and  interest  and  depreciation  leave  a  net  profit  of 
14,193,000  mk.  (14,189,000  mk.),  from  which, 
after  dividend  payments,  721,000  mk.  is  forward. 
The  capital  amounts  to  165,000,000  mk.  and  re- 
serves to  40,000,000  mk.  After  allowing  for  de- 
preciation as  above,  seagoing  vessels  are  valued  at 
238,928,000  mk.  In  addition,  there  are  payments 
on  new  constructions,  44,138,000  mk.  and  other 
assets. 

Sketches  have  been  received  showing  a  pro- 
file of  the  Rex,  the  new  turbine  liner  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana 
for  the  New  York-Mediterranean  service.  The 
new  liner  will  be  of  47,000  tons  and  over  900  ft. 
in  length.  She  will  be  driven  by  four  screws, 
propelled  by  super-heat  turbines  and  will  do  more 
than  27  knots  in  service.  On  this  schedule  the  new 
ship  will  cut  two  days  from  the  present  time 
between  New  York  and  Naples,  with  a  stop  at 
Gibraltar,  making  the  voyage  in  7  days.   The  ship 


will  accommodate  500  first  class  passengers,  350 
second  class  passengers,  300  in  second  intermedi- 
ate class  and  850  in  third  class,  a  total  of  2,000. 
The  Rex  will  enter  service  in  1932. 

According  to  reports  from  Leningrad,  the  ac- 
tivity of  Lloyd's  Register  surveyors  at  that  port 
is  now  to  cease.  The  control  of  the  construction 
of  merchant  ships  at  that  port  in  future  is  to  be 
exercised  by  the  classification  institute  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  hitherto  worked  in  con- 
junction with  Lloyd's.  The  Leningrad  Shipbuild- 
ing Trust,  it  is  said,  consider  that  sufficient  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  in  the  past  six  years  to 
enable  them  to  act  on  their  own  account.  How- 
ever, it  is  held  to  be  still  necessary  to  have  tech- 
nical aid  from  abroad  in  the  form  of  engineers 
for  employment  at  the  shipyards.  The  surveyors 
of  Lloyd's  Register  will  continue  to  act  at  the 
shipyards  on  the  Black  Sea  until  further  notice. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique 
(French  Line)  recently  celebrated  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation.  The  original  company 
was  formed  in  1855,  and  in  those  early  days  its 
activities  were  devoted  to  cod-fishing  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks  and  to  the  operation  of  short  sea 
services  from  France  to  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Algeria.  Today  its  huge  fleet  of*  over  a 
hundred  vessels  includes  the  40,000-ton  lie  de 
France  and  her  consorts  France  and  Paris,  and 
services  are  maintained  between  France  and  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Plymouth,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Halifax,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Houston,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Gdynia 
(Poland),  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  the  Pacific 
Coasts  of  both  North  and  South  America. 

Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  Royal  Mail 
group  of  steamship  lines,  reports  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1929,  profit  after  debenture 
interest,  but  before  depreciation,  of  £35,582, 
comparing  with  £53,018  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  board  has  withdrawn  £50,000  from  reserves, 
making  credit  of  £85,582,  and  has  set  aside 
£95,200  as  reserve  for  depreciation,  and  £10,537 
as  provision  for  losses  of  subsidiaries,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £20,156,  which  with  balance  of  £30,- 
418  makes  a  total  carry  forward  of  £10,263. 
The  company  has  paid  no  dividend  since  1924, 
when  4  per  cent  was  paid.  The  ordinary  capital 
consists  of  £2,240,000  in  3,000,000  shares  of 
£1  each,  upon  £2,250,000  of  which  £1  has  been 
paid  and  Is.  on  the  remaining  800,000  shares. 
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Unemployment  in  New  York  City  reached  its 
peak  in  February  and  since  then  conditions  have 
shown  a  decided  improvement,  according  to  a 
report  sent  to  Governor  Roosevelt  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade. 

After  paying  all  interest  and  allowing  for  de- 
preciation of  plant  and  depletion  of  ore  reserves, 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  cleared  $42,243,- 
000  last  year,  a  gain  of  122  per  cent  over  the  year 
before.  But  there  wasn't  a  gain  of  1  per  cent  in 
wages  to  the  workers  in  this  citadel  of  the  "open 
shop." 

This  year  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
celebrates  its  golden  jubilee — it  was  founded  50 
years  ago  at  Pittsburgh.  Preparations  are  already 
being  made  for  it,  and  the  50th  ordinary  con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  this  year  at  Boston, 
will  be  made  a  great  festivity  for  the  whole  of 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 

One  man  out  of  every  ten  loses  eight  or  more 
consecutive  days  annually  from  sickness  or  non- 
industrial  accidents,  according  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Respiratory  dis- 
eases were  reported  as  the  cause  of  42.4  per  cent 
of  the  cases;  digestive  diseases,  13.5  per  cent,  and 
external  causes  (nonindustrial  accidents),  9.8  per 
cent. 

Sharply  condemning  the  attitude  of  Harvard 
University  in  dismissing  twenty  scrubwomen 
rather  than  pay  them  the  minimum  wage  required 
by  Massachusetts  law,  and  terming  it  "harsh, 
stingy,  social  insensitive  and  considerably  short 
of  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  the  time,"  a 
group  of  52  representative  Harvard  alumni  re- 
cently protested  in  an  open  letter  to  the  governing 
boards  of  Harvard. 

In  a  recent  referendum  election  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  upon  the  question 
of  increasing  the  salaries  of  executive  officers 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  law,  49,676  mem- 
bers voted.  Of  that  number  22,882  voted  for  the 
increase  proposed,  and  26,794  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. President  Howard  says  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  generally  the  unions  whose  scales  pro- 
vide higher  wage  rates  returned  majorities  against 
the  proposal. 


To  discover  causes  of  unemployment,  more  es- 
pecially among  men  and  women  over  45  years  of 
age,  is  the  aim  of  a  bill  before  the  1930  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  To  what  extent  such  unem- 
ployment results  from  the  working  of  insurance 
and  compensation  laws,  mergers  of  employers  of 
labor,  use  of  labor-saving  machines,  removal  of 
industries  from  the  state  on  account  of  excessive 
taxes,  and  surplus  labor  due  to  immigration  is  the 
problem  which  the  commission  proposed  in  the 
bill  would  be  asked  to  investigate. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929  showed 
that  the  average  full-time  earnings  per  week  of 
oil-well  employees  ranged  from  $34.62  in  Okla- 
homa, to  $44.02  in  California,  and  for  employees 
of  pipe  lines  from  $31.85  in  the  Gulf  district  of 
Texas  to  $38.54  in  California,  while  the  average 
full-time  hours  of  oil-well  employees  ranged  from 
48  to  69.9  and  those  of  pipe-line  employees  from 
48  to  60.4.  In  no  state,  however,  were  the  full- 
time  hours  actually  worked. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  voted  to  give  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  another  $100,000,000.  This 
makes  $250,000,000  which  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board.  There  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Senate  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  the  board's  labors,  but  there  is  no 
disposition  to  "rock  the  boat."  Every  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  board  has  an  extremely  difficult  task 
and  even  those  Senators  who,  in  private  conver- 
sation, are  most  pointed  in  their  criticism  of  the 
board's  methods,  insist  it  should  be  given  ample 
funds  to  work  out  its  plans. 

Wall  Street  is  not  interested  in  hopes  of  an 
early  business  revival.  These  financiers  have 
every  facility  for  compiling  industrial  facts,  and 
they  do  not  risk  their  money  on  air  castles  and 
enthusiasm.  That  this  fact-finding  policy  is  the 
rule  is  indicated  by  Laurence  Stern,  financial 
editor  New  York  World:  "The  business  situa- 
tion is  recognized  as  less  hopeful  than  it  had  been 
considered  a  month  ago  and  the  growing  prob- 
ability that  a  major  revival  will  be  delayed  until 
next  autumn  unquestionably  is  tending  to  check 
'  speculative  enthusiasm." 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  $19.70  for  women 
and  $31.75  for  men  in  Illinois  industries  were 
reported  for  January,  1930,  by  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Labor.    The  highest  average  for 
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women — $30.23  a  week — was  found  in  fur  and 
fur  goods  manufacturing;  the  highest  for  men 
was  $50.90  in  lithographing  and  engraving.  The 
lowest  wage  records  for  women  were  the  weekly 
averages  of  $6.02  in  saw  planing  mills,  and  $9.79 
in  cotton  and  woolen  mills;  the  lowest  averages 
for  men  were  $20.40  in  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
and  $20.44  in  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries. 

An  average  of  600  checks  for  various  sums  are 
mailed  daily  to  beneficiaries  from  the  Harrisburg 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Workmen's  In- 
surance Fund,  according  to  a  report  made  by 
R.  IT.  Cunningham,  chief  of  the  claim  division  of 
the  fund.  Surviving  dependents  of  persons  killed 
during  employment  include  nearly  1,000  widows, 
more  than  3,000  children  and  about  300  parents. 
The  daily  disbursements  of  the  insurance  fund  to 
beneficiaries  average  $8,500,  or  an  average  to 
each  individual  of  $14.  In  addition  to  that  sum 
there  is  disbursed,  in  the  treatment  of  these  in- 
jured persons,  an  average  of  $2,600  a  day. 

The  steel  trust  has  been  awarded  a  refund  of 
income  taxes  that  totals  $33,000,000.  The  trust 
claimed  that  the  government  reduced  its  amortiza- 
tion of  war  facilities.  In  the  language  of  the  lay- 
man this  means  that  the  corporation  was  not 
allowed  what  it  claimed  was  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  for  war  machinery  and  other  expenses 
which  are  not  taxable.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  figured  an  amortization  of  $48,136,472 
for  the  steel  trust  for  losses  as  the  result  of  war 
facilities  required  by  the  government  during  the 
war.  This  amortization,  deductible  from  the  cor- 
poration's income,  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
tax  refund. 

In  order  to  stop  the  increasing  practice  of 
denying  employment  to  middle-aged  men  and 
women,  thus  curtailing  their  earning  potentiality 
and  setting  them  adrift  in  the  sea  of  unemploy- 
ment, Assemblyman  Edward  S.  Moran,  of  New 
York,  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  penal  law  in 
relation  to  discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age.  The  bill  provides  that  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in 
refusing  to  employ  a  person  solely  because  he  has 
exceeded  the  age-limit  of  forty-five  years.  Such 
"misdemeanor"  could  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense. 

Senator  James  Couzens  recently  addressed  the 


Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Detroit 
and  sounded  a  warning  that  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment was  an  essential  to  industrial  prosperity 
and  must  be  solved.  If  industrial  captains  de- 
cline the  issue,  Senator  Couzens  declared  the 
government  might  intervene  by  passing  old-age 
and  unemployment  insurance  laws.  The  senator 
said :  "Those  who  profit  by  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, those  who  make  money  from  the  efforts  of 
human  beings,  have  an  obligation  to  those  human 
beings.  You  can  not  condemn  the  creation  of 
labor  organizations  or  condemn  their  demands 
unless  you  take  care  of  the  human  element  en- 
gaged in  your  industries.  Stabilization  of  income 
must  be  accomplished.  If  you  don't  do  it,  Con- 
gress will." 

The  problem  of  middle  age  in  industry  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  authorities  at  the  employ- 
ment security  conference  held  recently  by  the 
American  Management  Association.  In  a  survey 
covering  firms  employing  more  than  3,000,000 
workers,  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors  of 
New  York  City  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
companies,  having  in  their  employment  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers,  had  a  fixed 
age  limit  beyond  which  workers  were  either  re- 
fused employment  or  could  not  secure  it  without 
the  consent  of  a  high  executive.  In  18  per  cent 
of  the  companies  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
the  hiring  age,  but  persons  hired  who  were  over 
a  certain  age  were  not  eligible  for  the  company 
pension,  while  among  the  remaining  42  per  cent 
there  was  no  hiring-age  limit. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston,  Mass., 
has  ruled  that  trade  unionists  can  not  secure  court 
relief  from  decisions  of  their  officials  until  they 
exhaust  all  means  provided  by  their  union  laws. 
The  decision  accords  with  similar  declarations  by 
other  courts,  that  when  an  individual  joins  a 
voluntary  association  and  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  that  association,  he  must  not  expect  court 
aid  until  he  has  taken  advantage  of  these  laws. 
The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  certain 
members  of  Local  Union  No.  49,  International 
Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers' 
Union  of  America,  against  officers  of -the  local. 
Union  dues  were  raised  from  40  cents  a  month 
to  $1  and  this  was  objected  to  by  individuals. 
A  Superior  Court  enjoined  the  officers  from  en- 
forcing the  new  rule,  but  this  order  has  been  an- 
nulled by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  South  African 
House  of  Assembly  imposing  a  quota  for  immi- 
gration as  from  July  1,  1930.  The  scheduled 
countries,  on  which  the  Bill  imposes  a  quota  limi- 
tation, include  the  British  Empire,  Northern 
European  countries,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Not  more  than  50  immigrants  yearly  will  be  ad- 
mitted from  any  one  country  not  included  in  the 
schedule,  and  not  more  than  1,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate from  all  such  countries.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  reduce  the  excessive  immigration  from 
Southeastern  Europe.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bill 
will  pass  both  Houses  and  be  in  force  by  the  end 
of  June,  and  that  no  substantial  modification  is 
likely. 

Faced  by  an  unemployment  situation  of  con- 
siderable proportions,  New  Zealand  has  turned  to 
the  dole  system,  according  to  press  cables.  Pay- 
ments to  men  over  20  years  of  age  will  average 
about  $5.25  a  week,  and  to  women,  $4.37.  Men 
between  IS  and  20  years  of  age  will  receive  $3.75, 
and  women  of  that  age,  $3.18.  Married  women 
will  receive  $4.37  weekly,  with  an  additional 
dollar  for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  up  to 
four  children.  A  fund  of  $3,500,000  will  be  dis- 
tributed annually  and  is  to  be  provided  by  con- 
tributions from  persons  over  18  years  of  ; 

Workers  with  steady  jobs  will  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  a  national  emergency  sacri- 
fice fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  if 
the  plans  of  Dr.  Paul  Moldenhauer,  German 
Minister  of  Finance,  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Reichstag.  In  order  to  relieve  the  Reich's 
budget  of  one  of  its  chronic  sources  of  deficits, 
he  proposes  to  assess  an  emergency  tax  on  all 
workers  earning  $2,000  or  more  a  year,  which 
would  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  increasing 
drain  of  unemployment  doles  on  the  Reich's 
exchequer. 

New  Zealand,  which  long  has  held  the 
world's  record  for  the  lowest  child  mortality 
rate,  ann'ounces  that  it  had  a  little  over  thirty- 
six  deaths  for  each  1,000  births  in  1928  as  com- 
pared with  thirty-nine  in  1927  and  forty  in 
1926.  The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  contrasts 
this  with  the  mortality  rate  of  sixty-nine  to 
1,000  births  in  the  birth  registration  area  of  the 


United  States.  In  other  words,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  little  ones  who  die  in  this  country 
every  year  would  probably  survive  were  the 
stork  kind  enough  to  drop  them  in  New 
Zealand. 

As  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Government's  so- 
cial welfare  program,  a  social  center  for  men, 
women  and  children  was  recently  opened  in 
a  densely  populated  neighborhood  of  Mexico 
City.  The  completed  plan  will  include  a  chil- 
dren's playground,  a  children's  library  in 
charge  of  competent  librarians,  story-telling 
classes,  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  athletic 
fields,  and  other  recreational  facilities.  For 
mothers  there  will  be  lectures  and  individual 
advice  on  child  care,  as  well  as  suitable  games 
and  other  forms  of  recreation,  their  children 
in  the  meantime  being  cared  for  in  a  special 
nursery. 

Fewer  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
Germany  are  being  employed  before  and  after 
school  hours  as  messengers  and  newsbox 
cording  to  the  reports  of  the  labor  inspectors. 
This  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  cooperation 
of  teachers  and  inspectors  with  child-welfare 
authorities  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  law,  to 
a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
to  the  preference  given  by  employment  agen- 
cies to  adult  applicants  for  jobs  becau-e  of  the 
prevailing  unemployment  situation.  A  short- 
age of  apprentices  in  many  industries  is  as- 
cribed to  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  during 
the  World  War. 

Mure  than  55  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Canada  is  of  British  origin  and  almost  28  per 
cent  of  French  origin.  In  Quebec  the  French 
element  leads  with  80  per  cent,  and  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  the  British  with  85  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  non-British-French  extrac- 
tion residents  is  greatest  in  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces. Most  of  the  French  stock  is  in  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick,  with  substantial  propor- 
tions in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Non-British-French  European  stocks 
constitute  slightly  over  14  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Dominion;  Asiatic  stocks  less 
than  1  per  cent  and  African  and  Indian  slightly 
over  2  per  cent. 

A  majority  of  the  German  colonists  who 
left  their  farms  in  the  Slavgorod  district  in 
Siberia  as  a  protest  against  the  crushing  taxa- 
tion which  local  authorities  imposed  and  who 
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have  been  living  in  summer  cottages  near 
Moscow  in  recent  weeks  have  received  per- 
mission from  the  Soviet  Government  to  quit 
Russia.  Several  hundred  colonists  have  al- 
ready departed  toward  Hamburg  via  Lenin- 
grad with  Canada  as  the  desired  ultimate  des- 
tination. It  is  estimated  that  about  6000  per- 
sons will  participate  in  this  migration  if  all 
the  colonists  who  came  to  Moscow  are  able  to 
raise  the  220  rubles  demanded  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  from  all  above  the  age  of  16. 

The  International  Labor  Office  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  recent  League  of  Na- 
tions Assembly,  has  decided  to  call  a  prepara- 
tory technical  conference  of  the  coal-produc- 
ing countries  in  Europe  to  meet  in  January. 
The  conference  will  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  governments,  employers  and  workers. 
Its  chief  work  will  be  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  1930  questions  relating 
to  conditions  of  employment  in  coal  mines 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  international 
agreement.  The  countries  to  be  represented 
at  this  first  examination  of  the  problem  are 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, all  producing  countries. 

Conditions  in  Australia  are  reported  as  being 
rather  critical  at  present.  There  are  probably 
no  fewer  than  100,000  unemployed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  assisted  migration,  except  in 
the  cases  of  boys  and  domestic  servants,  is  at  a 
standstill.  The  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of  wool, 
which  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Australia's  exports,  and  the  need  for  a  radical 
adjustment  to  lower  price  levels  will  be  felt 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  several  years.  In 
New  Zealand  there  has  also  been  some  unem- 
ployment of  late,  and  the  government  has  had 
to  initiate  a  program  of  public  works  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Unemployment  in  New  Zealand 
is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  in  Australia,  but  the 
pinch  will  be  felt  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  into  the 
legislative  council  of  Hongkong  which  seeks 
to  abolish  the  system  by  which  parents  or 
natural  guardians  can  sell  their  daughters  into 
other  households  to  what  is  frequently  a  con- 
dition of  practical  slavery.  The  proposed  law 
forbids  such  transfer  of  a  minor  under  the 
age  of  18  except  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of 


a  proposed  marriage  or  adoption  according  to 
the  Chinese  custom,  and  it  also  makes  it  an 
offense  to  possess  a  girl  illegally  transferred 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  ordinance. 
A  law  for  the  protection  of  the  "mui-tsai,"  as 
these  girls  are  called,  was  passed  many  years 
ago,  but  no  machinery  exists  by  which  it  is 
possible  always  to  make  certain  whether  girls 
are  mui-tsai  or  not,  and  the  law  has  remained 
largely  a  dead  letter. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.    NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.     Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter   6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,  P.   O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 

ASTORIA,    Ore 2    Astor    Street 

PAUL  GERHARDT,  Agent 
P.  O.  Box  138.    Phone  147 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,    Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
EUREKA,    Cal WILLIAM   KAY,    Secretary 

2441    K    Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska , P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,   Ore E.   H.   DYE,   Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST    OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Wester  man's 

UNION    LABEL. 

Clothier,     Furnisher     &     Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory    and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION    MADE   HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First    Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING.    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks   Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN   PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive   Agents   Florsheim  Shoes  and    Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the   Best  in   Oil   Clothing  and   Boots 

See  Them   at   M.    Brown   &   Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


COULD  HAVE  SAVED  HIM 


Mrs.  Clancy — Yes,  I  knew  yer 
furrst  husband  well,  an'  a  foine  man 
he  was.     He  died  too  soon. 

Mrs.  Hogan — So  me  second  hus- 
band kapes  telling  me. 


RAISING  HOB 


"What     is      the      greatest     water 
power  known  to  man?" 
"Woman's  tears." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and   Baggage  Room 
AT 

212  EAST  ST.,   San   Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  0537 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

11221124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

W*    print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A    Street 
TACOMA,   WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN    8000 


GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High   Grade  Custom   Tailoring 

112  South   10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


ANSWER  THIS   ONE 


The  attorney  conducting  the 
cross-examination  had  grown  dis- 
gusted with  the  evasive  answers  of 
the  witness. 

"Answer  my  question  yes  or  no," 
he  admonished. 

"Your  question  can't  be  answered 
yes  or  no,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Any  question  can  be  answered 
yes  or  no,"  expostulated  the  law- 
yer.    "Ask  one  and  I'll  prove  it." 

The  witness  replied:  "Have  you 
quit  beating  your  wife?" 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Capa,    Hats,    Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344      Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125    Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH, 


A.   M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and   HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABER]  »EEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


UNION    LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee   Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,      Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil   Clothing 

Home  of  the   Union   Made 

Co-operative    Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the    Water    Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   ic   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Will  any  former  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  "Chuky," 
who  now  have  a  claim  pending  in 
my  office  or  who  may  be  witnesses 
in  the  above  case  please  call  or  com- 
municate with  Silas  B.  Axtell,  11 
Moore  Street,  New  York  City,  at 
once.  This  case  is  expected  to  be 
reached  for  trial  in  March  1930. 


HE  WOULD  BE 

Temperance  Lecturer — Now  sup- 
pose I  had  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
pail  of  beer  on  this  platform,  and 
then  brought  on  a  donkey.  Which 
of  the  two  would  he  take? 

Voice — He'd  take  the  water. 

Temperance  Lecturer — And  why 
would  he  take  the  water? 

Voice — Because  he's  an  ass. 


A  FAREWELL  SPEECH 

Toastmaster  (after  talking  for  35 
minutes) — Now,  gentlemen,  I  will 
call  upon  Mr.  Bond  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Bond  (rising) — My  address 
is  999  North  Ninth  Street  and  1  am 
on  my  way  home.     Good  night! 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUttcr   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNB  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California    Trust   Co. 

101    Market  St.  San    Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,  California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


NO! 

"They  say  a  good  way  to  keep 
happy  is  to  sing  at  your  work." 

"Well,  my  dad  is  out  of  luck 
then." 

"How  come?" 

"He's  a  glass  blower!" 


YESSAH! 

Dentist — What  tooth  do  you  want 
extracted? 

Pullman  Porter — Lower  7,  suh. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  DrVCC  UNION 

FAIR  J->Vyk3k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW    STORE    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


RELIABLE  TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THB   OLD   UNION   STORB 
Established    1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,    Valises,     Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,   Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone    KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,   near  TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


David  J.  Chodrowe,  looks  about 
21,  dark  brown  coarse  hair.  Missing 
two  and  one-half  years.  He  is  6  feet 
2  inches;  weight,  195  pounds;  com- 
plexion medium;  eyebrows,  dark 
and  heavy;  eyes,  hazel  color;  quiet, 
unassuming,  doesn't  make  friends; 
uses  perfect  English  and  is  a  con- 
stant reader  of  good  literature — 
visits  libraries.  Anyone  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  this  young  man 
kindly  write  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Celia  Chodrowe,  121  Daviston 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  may 
be  using  the  name  of  Ernest  Wil- 
liams. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Will  the  witnesses  to  the  accident 
sustained  by  John  Hall  on  board 
the  Steamship  Currier  on  or  about 
the  21st  day  of  October,  1929,  kindly 
communicate  at  once  with  his  attor- 
ney, Frederick  R.  Graves,  44  White- 
hall Street.  New  York  City? 


KEEPING  THEM  HAPPY 

Toastmaster  (to  principal 
speaker) — Oh,   Mr.   Brady! 

Speaker — Yes? 

Toastmaster — Had  we  better  have 
your  speech  now,  or  shall  we  let 
the  people  enjoy  themselves  a  little 
longer? 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

.    .  Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL    BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


UNEMPLOYED 


"Look  here,  Bogus,"  asked  Colo- 
nel White.  "Do  you  happen  to 
know  where  Ink  Judson  is  just 
now?" 

"Yessah!  Yessah!  Sho'  does,  sah!" 
replied  Brother  Bogus.  "He's  asleep 
dis  'minute  over  dar  in  de  shade  of 
de  lumbar  yard  lookin'  for  a  job, 
sah." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fall  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENKY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  Illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of   Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
dimply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  Is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  In  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and   in  a  comparatively  short   Interval  of  time. 


ORDER    FOR     RESTITUTION    OF 
CONJUGAL    RIGHTS 

5/-  Revenue  Stamp  cancelled. 
Records  in   Civil   Cases. 
In    the    Supreme    Court    of     South     Africa, 

Cape  of   Good    Hope   Provincial    Division. 
Before    the    Honourable    Mr.    Justice    Lou- 
wrens. 
Between 

ELIZABETH  KLING   (born  Thomas) 
Plaintiff, 
and 

EDWARD  KLING 

Defendant. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that  the  above- 
named  defendant  was  summoned  to  answer 
the  above-named  plaintiff  in  an  action  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  failing  which 
for  dissolution  of  the  marriage  subsisting 
between  them; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  REMEM- 
BERED that  on  Friday,  the  27th  day  of 
September  1929  before  the  said  Court  came 
the  said  plaintiff,  her  counsel,  attorney,  and 
witnesses ;  and  the  said  defendant,  although 
duly  summoned  and  forewarned,  comes  not 
but  makes  default ; 

And  thereupon,  having  heard  the  evidence 
adduced  and  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 

The  Court  grants  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff   for    restitution    of    conjugal    rights,    and 


thereafter  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary 1930,  orders  defendant  to  return  to  or 
receive  the  plaintiff  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
July  1930,  failing  which  to  show  cause,  if 
any,  to  this  Court  on  the  12th  day  of 
August  1930,  why  the  bonds  of  marriage 
now  subsisting  between  him  and  the  plain- 
tiff shall  not  be  dissolved,  why  plaintiff 
should  not  have  the  custody  of  the  minor 
children  of  the  marriage,  the  defendant  to 
pay  the  sum  of  £2  per  month  as  mainte- 
nance for  the  youngest  child  thereof,  why 
there  should  not  be  a  division  of  the  joint 
estate  of  the  said  marriage,  why  the  defend- 
ant should  not  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  and 
why  Mr.  du  Plessis  of  Springbok  should  not 
be  appointed  receiver  to  divide  the  joint 
estate  and  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  costs  out  of 
the  defendant's  half  share  of  the  joint 
estate ; 

Service   to  be  effected   by   one   publication 
in   the   "Seamen's  Journal." 

By  order  of  the  Court. 

W.  C.  LUND, 
Assistant   Registrar. 


The  trouble  with  most  singers  is 
that  they  don't  practice  what  they 
screech. — Everybody's  Weekly  (Lon- 
don). 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine'  dental 
work.    There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS   PARKER   DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver.  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston.    Mass.,   581    Washington    St. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


NOT  HARD  TO  ANSWER 

The  curate  was  trying  to  teach 
the  significance  of  white  to  a  Sun- 
day-school class. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "does  the  bride 
desire  to  be  clothed  in  white  at  her 
marriage?" 

When  no  one  answered,  he  ex- 
plained: 

"White  stands  for  joy,  and  the 
wedding  day  is  the  most  joyous  oc- 
casion of  woman's  life." 

Then  a  small  boy  asked:  "Well, 
why  do  all  the  men  wear  black?" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    1    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PENSACOLA 

PENSACOLA,    Fla CHARLES  A.  WOLFF,  Sec'y-Treas. 

Route   1,   Box   18A 


VICTOR    A.   OLANDER,    Secretary-Treasurer 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

DISTRICT  UNIONS   AND    BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND    GULF    SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,  Secretary 

l1^  Lewis  Street.     Phone  Richmond  1258 
Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y ...ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

26  South  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  0524 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa S.    HODGSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTLMoKi:.    M«l E.    C.    ANDREWS,  Agent 

1704  Thames  Street.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 

MOBILE,  Ala WILLIAM   ROSS,  Agent 

104  S.   Commerce  Street.    Phone  Bell  Dexter  1796 

NEW   ORLEANS,   La CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX   YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street.    Phone  22 
PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas JAMES  O'SHEA,  Agent 

MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    W  ATERTEN  DERS' 

UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 70  South  Street 

OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN  FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa R.   DAVIS,  Agent 

209  Pine  Street.    Phone  Lombard  7425 

BALTIMORE,  Md ALEX  KERR,  Agent 

1618  Thames  Street.    Phone  Wolfe   5630 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas K.   H.   MEYER,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street.    Phone  2181 

MOBILE,  Ala WILLIAM  ROSS,  Agent 

104  S.  Commerce  Street.    Phone  Bell  Dexter  1796 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'     UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.  GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch)....JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

1704  Thames  Street 

NORFOLK,    Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  N1CKERSON,  Agent 

288  State  Street.    Phone  Richmond  0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4539 


RAILROAD      FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE   S.    DUPLAN,    Secretary 

701  Park  Boulevard.     Phone  Walnut  4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,  111 VICTOR  A.  OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%  North  chirk  Street 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  ^175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN,  Agent 

E>5  .Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 
CLEVELAND,    Ohio  E.    .1.    SPLLIVAX,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,  W.    Phone  Main   1842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis.  CHAS.    BRADHERING.  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,    Mich CALL    WK'KARD,  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y [VAN   HUNTER,  Secretary 

71   Main  Streel 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.    Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,   W.     Phone   Main   1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,    MICH IAMLS    ilAYMAN,  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 

CHICAGO,    111 LEONARD   CARTER,  Agent 

158  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO,    111 S.   R.   LITTLE,  Agent 

30  North  Wells  Street.    Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

162  Reed  Street.    Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410  Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash P.   B.   GILL,  Agent 

84  Seneca  Street 
P.  O.  Box  65.    Telephone  Elliot  6752 

ABERDEEN,   Wash JOHN   FEIDGE,  Agent 

307  South  F  Street 
P.  O.  Box  280.    Telephone  2467 

PORTLAND,   Ore JOHN    M.    MOORE,  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.    Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,   AND   WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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FILIPINOS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


ILL  J.  FRENCH,  Director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  has 
announced  the  completion  of  a  report  on 
the  problem  of  Filipinos  in  California. 
The  report,  which  is  entitled  "Facts 
About  Filipino  Immigration  Into  California,"  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  state  printer,  and  will 
soon  become  available  for  distribution. 

According  to  the  introduction  to  this  docu- 
ment, the  present  publication  of  the  department 
"is  not  presented  as  an  argument  for  or  against 
Filipino  exclusion."  Instead,  "it  furnishes  data, 
not  elsewhere  available,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Filipino  immigration  into  California  since  1920, 
and  also  data  bearing  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  wave  of  Malay  immigration  into  the  state." 

The  salient  facts  presented  in  this  bulletin  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  During  the  ten  years  from  1920  to  1929,  31,092 
Filipinos  were  admitted  into  the  State  of  California 
through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Of  this  total,  25,579,  or  82.3  per  cent,  were  admitted 
at  San  Francisco,  and  5,513,  or  17.7  per  cent,  were 
admitted  at  Los  Angeles. 

2.  About  85  per  cent  of  these  Orientals  were 
brought  to  California  from  the  Philippine  and  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  in  vessels  operated  by  two  California 
steamship  companies. 

3.  The  influx  of  Filipinos  into  California  began  in 
the  year  1923,  when  2,426  Philippine  Islanders  were 
admitted  into  the  state.  During  the  three  preceding 
years  the  total  number  of  Filipino  arrivals  was  only 
1,855,  or  on  the  average  of  618  per  year.  During  the 
seven  years,  1923  to  1929,  the  average  annual  number 
of  arrivals  was  4,177. 

4.  The  largest  number  of  Filipino  arrivals  into  Cali- 
fornia was  during  the  year  1929,  when  as  many  as 
5,795  were  admitted,  an  increase  of  139  per  cent  over 
the  number  admitted  in  1923,  when  the  Flipino  inva- 
sion began. 

5.  Of  the  total  number  of  Filipino  arrivals  into 
California  during  the  ten  years  covered  by  this  report, 
35  per  cent  came  from  the  Philippines,  56  per  cent 
came  from  Hawaii,  and  9  per  cent  came  from  other 
ports,  principally  from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  in 
China,  and  Kobe  and  Yokohama  in  Japan. 

6.  Since  1920  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
the  numbers  and  proportions  of  Filipinos  coming  to 
California  directly  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Thus, 
of  the  2,426  Filipinos  who  arrived  in  California  in 
1923,  only  218,  or  9  per  cent,  came  from  Manila,  and 
2.053,  or  84.6  per  cent,  came  from  Honolulu,  but  of 
the  5,795  Filipino  arrivals  in  1929,  2,609,  or  45  per 
cent  came  from  Manila,  and  2,622,  or  45.3  per  cent, 
came  from  Honolulu. 

7.  A  comparison  between  the  emigration  of  Fili- 
pinos from  the  Philippines  to  Hawaii  and  to  Califor- 
nia strongly  suggests  the  probability  that  large  num- 
bers of  Filipinos,  instead  of  emigrating  to  Hawaii  and 
then  to  California,  emigrate  directly  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  California. 


8.  Of  the  male  Filipinos  who  came  to  California 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1921  and  1922,  from  30 
to  34  per  cent  were  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
from  66  to  70  per  cent  were  born  in  the  Philippines. 
Since  1923,  from  81  to  97  per  cent  of  the  Filipinos 
who  emigrated  from  Hawaii  to  California  were  emi- 
grants from  the  Philippines  to  Hawaii. 

9.  Among  the  female  Filipinos  coming  to  California 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  majority  are  natives 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

10.  Out  of  every  100  Filipinos  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  ten  years  1920-1929,  93  were  males 
and  7  were  females.  During  the  ten  years  consid- 
ered there  were  admitted  into  California  1,395  Fili- 
pino males  for  every  100  Filipino  females  admitted. 
While  the  ratio  of  Filipino  males  to  females  coming 
to  California  is  14  to  1,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
in  the  total  California  population  is  1.1  to  1. 

11.  Among  the  Filipinos  coming  to  California  the 
preponderant  majority  are  young  persons.  Of  the 
total  arrivals  4.9  per  cent  are  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  79.4  per  cent  are  between  16  and  30  years  of  age. 
The  total  number  under  30  years  of  age  constitutes 
84.3  per  cent  of  the  arrivals.  In  contrast,  the  per- 
centage in  the  total  population  in  California  who  are 
under  30  years  of  age  is  only  22.8. 

12.  Among  the  female  Filipino  arrivals  in  Califor- 
nia the  preponderance  of  young  persons  is  greater 
than  among  male  Filipinos.  While  among  the  females 
the  proportion  under  16  years  of  age  is  35.3  per  cent, 
among  the  males  this  proportion  is  4.9  per  cent. 
Again,  while  among  the  female  Filipino  arrivals  57.2 
per  cent  are  under  22  years  of  age,  among  the  male 
Filipino  arrivals  the  corresponding  percentage  is  36.3. 

13.  Seventy-seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
Filipinos  coming  to  California  are  single,  22.5  per 
cent  are  married,  and  0.2  per  cent  are  widowed.  The 
corresponding  percentages  in  the  total  population  of 
California  are  47.9  single,  43.7  married,  and  6.7  are 
widowed. 

14.  Among  the  female  Filipino  arrivals  the  propor- 
tion married  is  twice  as  great  as  among  the  male 
Filipino  arrivals.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  Filipino 
females  coming  to  California  are  married  women, 
whereas  only  about  21  per  cent  of  the  Filipino  males 
coming  to  California  are  married  men.  Only  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  married  Filipinos  bring  their  wives 
with  them  upon  coming  to  California. 

15.  There  are  more  single  persons  and  less  married 
persons  among  the  Filipino  arrivals  in  California  than 
among  immigrant  alien  Mexicans,  or  among  immi- 
grant aliens,  exclusive  of  Mexicans,  admitted  into  the 
United  States. 

16.  Very  few  Filipinos  left  California  prior  to  about 
the  middle  of  1929,  but  from  July,  1929,  to  the  end  of 
that  year  891  Filipinos  left  California  for  foreipr! 
ports.  The  Lumber  of  Filipinos  who  left  California 
for  foreign  ports  during  the  ten  years  1920-1929  may 
have  been  from  2000  to  3000. 

17.  The  number  of  Filipinos  now  in  California  is 
probably  between  31,000  to  34,000. 

18.  Among  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  domestic  occu- 
pations in  which  the  Filipinos  find  work  in  California 
are  the  following:  Bell  boys,  bus  boys,  cooks,  dish 
washers,  door  boys,  hall  boys,  house  cleaners,  jani- 
tors, kitchen  helpers  and  pantrymen,  etc. 

19.  Many  employers  prefer  Filipino  workers  to 
white  workers,  because  the  former  are  considered 
steadier,  more  tractable  and  more  willing  to  put  up 
with  longer  hours,  poorer  board,  and  worse  lodging 
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facilities.  Where  a  white  worker  may  feel  restive 
and  disgruntled  because  of  bad  working  conditions, 
the  Filipino  newcomer  is  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  job 
"without  kicking." 

20.  The  average  weekly  wage  rates  paid  to  Fili- 
pinos hired  in  1929  in  certain  hotel,  restaurant  and 
domestic  occupations  ranged  from  $11.20,  with  room 
and  board,  to  $18.11,  without  room  and  board.  The 
average  monthly  wage  rates  of  Filipinos  in  similar 
occupations  ranged  from  $66.68,  with  room  and  board, 
to  $73.82,  without  room  and  board. 

21.  The  monthly  wage  rates,  with  room  and  board, 
of  492  Filipinos,  hired  in  1929,  in  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  domestic  occupations  were  as  follows:  106,  or 
21.6  per  cent,  were  paid  $50;  93,  or  18.9  per  cent,  $60, 
and  64,  or  13  per  cent,  $75.  Of  these  492  Filipinos, 
59  per  cent  were  hired  at  monthly  wage  rates  of  $65 
or  less,  and  only  11.7  per  cent  were  hired  at  monthly 
wage  rates  ranging  from  $100  to  $150. 

22.  Filipinos  are  used  extensively  in  agricultural  oc- 
cupations, such  as  asparagus  cutting,  fruit  picking, 
rice  harvesting,  hoeing  and  topping  beets,  lettuce  har- 
vesting, grape  picking,  celery  planting,  hop  picking, 
and  general  ranch  labor.  Wage  rates  in  these  occu- 
pations vary  considerably,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  crops  harvested,  the  location  of  the  work  per- 
formed, and  upon  many  other  factors.  Hourly  wage 
rates  paid  to  Filipinos  range  from  30  to  50  cents,  and 
daily  wage  rates  range  from  $2.50  to  $5.  The  lower 
figures  are  nearer  those  at  which  the  Filipinos  are 
more  commonly  employed. 

23.  A  Filipino  labor  contractor  acts  as  the  go- 
between  for  the  growers  and  the  Filipino  laborers 
hired  by  the  contractor  to  do  the  harvesting  for  the 
grower.  The  labor  contractor  also  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  his  laborers  and  the  grocers  and 
other  tradesmen  who  extend  credit  on  necessaries  of 
life  furnished  by  them  to  the  laborers. 

24.  Between  5000  and  6000  Filipinos  are  employed 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  California  asparagus  crop. 
The  Filipinos  are  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
workers  employed  in  this  work.  Among  the  other 
workers  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Mexicans, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Turks  and  Koreans.  There  are 
plenty  of  Filipinos  at  present  (March,  1930)  available 
in  the  asparagus  fields. 

25.  Filipinos  and  others  are  paid  from  90  cents  to 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  of  asparagus  cut,  depending 
upon  the  age  of  the  bed.  The  price  most  frequently 
paid  is  probably  $1.10  per  100  pounds. 

26.  With  the  arrival  of  Filipinos  in  the  asparagus 
fields,  the  growers  were  enabled  to  use  more  men  per 
acre,  which  made  it  possible  to  have  the  asparagus 
fields  gone  over  more  thoroughly.  The  use  of  more 
men  per  acre  harvested,  however,  has  tended  to  de- 
crease the  average  daily  earnings  per  man  employed. 

27.  In  many  occupations  in  which  Filipinos  find 
employment  in  California  they  are  displacing  native 
white  workers  and  others.  This  is  especially  true  in 
hotel,  restaurant  and  domestic  occupations.  In  box 
factories  in  Northern  California  the  Filipinos  are  also 
displacing  white  workers.  In  agricultural  occupations 
Filipinos  are  competing  largely  with  Mexicans  and 
other  immigrant  groups  of  labor,  but  even  in  some 
agricultural  occupations  the  Filipinos  are  taking  the 
places  of  white  workers. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  who  want  more  de- 
tailed information  upon  this  subject  should  write 
to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  State  Building,  San  Francisco,  for  a 
copy  of  "Facts  About  Filipino  Immigration  Into 
California,"  which  is  Special  Bulletin  No.  3  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Desertions  from  Norwegian  vessels  are  on  the 
decrease,  the  total  number  reported  during  the 
last  two  years  being  only  206.  In  1922,  the  regis- 
tered desertions  were  399,  and  in  1923,  1525; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  desertions  fell  to 
832  and  in  1925  to  384.  For  some  time  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  has  aggregated  only  some  100 

a  year. 

*     *     * 

The  current  issue  of  the  Catering  Industry 
Employee  contains  the  following  letter  from  the 
Transport  Workers'  Union,  Seamen's  Section, 
Rotterdam:  "Please  be  advised. — Our  organiza- 
tion, the  Central  Transport  Workers  Union  (Cen- 
trale  Bond  van  Tnmsportarbeiders)  in  Holland 
Seamen's  Section,  asks  kindly  but  urgently  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  employees  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  not  engage  on  the  ships  of 
the  Holland-America  Line  and  other  ships,  except 
for  the  usual  wages  and  rules !  At  present,  many 
employees  engage,  especially  in  summer,  for  a 
job  on  the  ships  of  the  Holland-America  Line  or 
other  Dutch  ships,  but  receive  no  wage  or  for 
instance  an  amount  of  a  guilder  per  journey. 
This  means  a  danger  for  the  wages  and  other 
rules  of  the  members  of  our  organization  and 
therefore  we  hope  that  our  American  colleagues 
will  request  the  usual  wages  when  they  engage 
on  the  ships  of  the  Holland- America  Line.  The 
comrades  on  board  of  these  ships  can  give  all  in- 
formation wanted  about  the  wages  and  other 
rule^." 

The  secretariat  of  the  International  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  (Amsterdam)  reports  that 
the  General  Council  of  the  Japanese  Seamen's 
Union,  which  has  a  membership  of  approximately 
70,000,  had  unanimously  decided  to  become  af- 
filiated to  the  Federation.  The  Federation  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  Asiatic  and  American 
countries.  During  January,  1930,  requests  for 
affiliation  were  received  from  the  Association  of 
Native  Employees  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Rail- 
ways and  the  Havana  Dockers'  Union.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  Federation  was  in- 
formed that  the  Cuban  Federation  of  Dockers 
and    Seamen    had    resolved    to   become   affiliated. 
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[nformation  was  also  received  to  the  effect  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Northern  Chi- 
nese Railwaymen's  Association  had  decided  on 
affiliation.  Finally,  with  a  view  to  further  ex- 
tending its  influence  in  Asia  and  America,  the 
Federation,  which  has  a  membership  of  1,800,000, 
has  resolved  to  establish  secretariats  in  the  Far 
East  and  South  America.  A  special  contribution 
will  be  levied  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  secre- 
tariats. *     *     * 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  following  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  British  National  Union  of  Sea- 
men after  the  national  stoppage  of  work  in  1926 
to  the  formation  of  a  non-political  union  of 
miners,  steps  were  taken  which  led  the  Union 
to  withdraw  from  affiliation  to  the  Trades  Union 
Congress.  Negotiations  were  opened  last  year, 
however,  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Union  and  the  Miners'  Feder- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  these  nego- 
tiations has  been  that  the  seamen  have  withdrawn 
their  support  from  the  non-political  trade  union 
movement.  This  removes  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and 
the  seamen's  organization,  and  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  has  therefore, 
by  unanimous  vote,  accepted  the  application  for 
reaffiliation.  *     *     * 

A  Convention  of  North  African  Trade  Unions 
was  held  in  Algiers  on  February  16,  1930,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor.  There  were  present  300  dele- 
gates, representing  118  organizations,  from  the 
provinces  of  Oran,  Algiers  and  Constantine,  and 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Mr.  Jouhaux,  sec- 
retary of  the  French  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  was  presiding.  The  Convention  protested 
against  the  speeches  of  certain  Algerian  deputies 
in  Parliament,  who  had  urged  upon  the  govern- 
ment that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine  seamen  of  the  Navy  should  take 
the  place  of  their  comrades  of  the  merchant  ser- 
vice;  declared  that  strikes  could  only  be  effective 
insofar  as  they  inflicted  injury  on  capitalist  in- 
terests, and  that  the  State  should  in  no  circum- 
stances substitute  itself  for  the  shipping  com- 
panies; and  repudiated  claims  of  the  deputies  re- 
ferred to,  and  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  remain  neutral  in  maritime  disputes  as  in 
all  other  industrial  disputes. 


The  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association  has 
given  a  detailed  reply  to  questions  now  pending 
before  the  International  Labor  Office,  the  out- 
standing one  of  which  is  whether  regulation  of 
working  hours  at  sea  should  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  an  8-hour  day  or  a  48-hour  week. 
The  Association  estimates  that  introducing  an 
8-hour  working  day  with  three  shifts  on  Nor- 
wegian vessels  above  200  tons  gross  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  43  million  kroner  the  first 
year.  If  smaller  vessels  should  be  included,  the 
amount  would  be  increased  considerably.  These 
figures  make  it  evident,  says  the  Association,  that 
the  introduction  of  such  regulations  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  in- 
dustry. Hundreds  of  vessels,  particularly  smaller 
units,  would  have  to  be  disposed  of,  and  thou- 
sands of  seamen  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
It  is,  therefore,  incredible,  the  Association  con- 
cludes, that  the  Norwegian  authorities  should  in- 
cline to  support  a  proposition  which  would  cer- 
tainly ruin  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the 

country. 

*     *     * 

Means  of  locomotion  are  the  very  life  of  a 
nation,  yet  in  China  every  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  transmitting  intelligence  are  tinged  with 
foreign  control  and  ownership.  The  postoffice  is 
administered  by  a  foreigner  whose  foreign  em- 
ployees absorb  yearly  a  fabulous  sum  from  China. 
Railways  are  built  by  foreign  loans ;  foreign  abil- 
ity must  be  employed,  materials  must  be  bought 
from  that  foreign  country.  The  yearly  receipts 
of  the  many  lines  hardly  suffice  for  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  these  loans.  In  the 
shipping  trade,  only  the  vessels  of  the  China 
Merchants  fly  the  Chinese  flag  rn  the  Yangtse. 
The  bulk  of  trade  is  carried  on  by  foreign  bot- 
toms. Chinese  passengers  having  no  choice  of 
ships,  must  necessarily  go  on  foreign  ships,  the 
accommodations  of  which  are  no  better  than  that 
of  those  engaged  in  carrying  livestock  in  foreign 
countries.  In  short,  a  Chinese  life  is  no  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  foreign  capitalist 
than  is  the  life  of  a  livestock  waiting  to  be 
thrown  into  the  great  abattoirs.  In  Kiangsu, 
Hunan  and  Kiangsi,  the  Chinese  shipping  trade 
has  been  completely  driven  out  by  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  yearly  shipping  freight  in  China,  it 
is  said,  amounts  to  over  $10,000,000,  the  larger 
part  of  which  goes  to  the  foreigner. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  LOYALTY 


Admiral  Richard  Henry  Leigh  is  quoted  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bul- 
letin, published  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  as  follows : 

It  is  the  hope  of  every  naval  officer  that  the  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  under  the  American  flag  shall  be 
second  to  none  and  the  personnel  be  American,  im- 
bued with  American  ideals. 

These  are  patriotic  sentiments — but  let  us  look 
at  conditions  as  we  find  them! 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  American  tanker 
Chilbar,  while  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  had  displaced 
her  white  crew  with  Filipinos.  The  tanker 
Chiloil  has  now  followed  suit  and  given  employ- 
ment to  nice  Filipino  boys.  Both  of  these  tank- 
ers are  owned  by  the  Chile  Steamship  Company, 
Inc.,  of  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Of  course,  Admiral  Leigh  is  not  responsible 
for  this  Filipinoizing  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.     Admiral  Leigh  understands  and  appre- 


ciates the  necessity  for  an  American  personnel, 
imbued  with  American  ideals. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  American  ship 
owner  or  operator  cannot  or  will  not  see  any 
farther  than  the  length  of  his  nose.  Fervent 
appeals  are  issued  for  more  and  more  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  Treasury.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  breath,  orders  are  given 
to  put  more  Filipinos  and  other  tractable  aliens 
on  American  ships. 

It  is  all  very  strange  and  puzzling  to  one  who 
watches  the  march  of  events.  There  is  neither 
consistency  nor  logic  in  the  ship  owners'  attitude. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  exhortation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  recent  address  by  Congressman 
Wallace  II.  White: 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the  shipping  leth- 
argy of  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  to  awaken  in 
Americans  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  ships  of  their  flag. 
We  have,  however,  made  marked  progress.  I  believe 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  America's  lost  heritage  is 
to  be  restored  and  the  American  ship  is  to  be  found 
on  every  sea  and  in  every  port,  carrying  not  alone 
the  products  of  America  but  to  all  peoples  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  our  country  and 
the  glory  of  American  institutions. 

These  are  beautiful  words,  but  how  can  Ameri- 
cans develop  loyalty  to  ships  of  their  flag,  how 
can  they  be  expected  to  restore  the  lost  heritage 
so  long  as  American  ship  operators  decline  to  be 
loyal  to  their  own  countrymen? 

How  can  American  ships  carry  a  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  American  institutions  when  the  crew 
from  stem  to  stern  is  alien  by  birth,  in  thought 
and  in  language? 

And  the  answer  is  a  gripping  silence! 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year, 
88  new  members  joined  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  45  were  reinstated,  and  128  admitted  on 
transfers.  Despite  the  continued  industrial  de- 
pression and  unemployment  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  Union  has  kept  on  a  steady  course 
with  fairly  encouraging  results.  The  indications 
are  that  the  disruptive  tactics  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  the  Moscow  "Marine  Wreckers'  League" 
have  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  honest 
men.  Real  seamen  are  rallying  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  take  part  in  the  constructive  work  of 
the  bona  fide  unions,  thereby  enabling  the  seamen 
of  America  to  forge  onward  to  true  progress  and 
prosperity. 

We  are  told  wealth  won't  bring  happiness; 
but  many  already  know  that  poverty  doesn't. 
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COMMUNISM  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 


The  Pan-Pacific  Trade  Union  Secretariat  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  communism  around  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Converts  to  communism  were  to  be  made  under 
the  guise  of  trade  unionism.  And  when  suffi- 
cient progress  had  been  made  in  that  direction 
the  workers'  revolution  would  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  natural  sequence.  Such  was  the  theory 
and  the  program. 

The  actual  march  of  events,  however,  has  been 
along  somewhat  different  lines. 

Nowhere  did  communism  gain  more  converts 
than  in  China.  In  fact,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Red  International  claimed  to  have  three  million 
Chinese  trade  unionists  under  the  communist 
banner.  Where  are  these  millions  today?  Scarcely 
a  semblance  remains  because,  whenever  possible, 
communist  propagandists  have  used  trade  union- 
ism as  a  political  tool.  The  generals  and  war 
lords  of  China  have,  therefore,  quite  logically, 
considered  the  trade  unions  solely  from  the  po- 
litical standpoint  and  have  either  dissolved  the 
unions  of  workers  or  converted  them  into  labor 
organizations  on  the  Fascist  model.  In  the  lat- 
ter form  the  Chinese  unions  are  utterly  incapable 
of  carrying  on  any  effective  trade  union  work. 

In  Japan  communist  agitation  has  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  under  cover  and  has  not  gained 
any  foothold  among  the  working  people.  This 
was  clearly  shown  during  the  recent  nation-wide 
police  raids  when  it  was  revealed  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  arrested  communists  were 
graduates  and  students  of  Japan's  leading  uni- 
versities. 

The  Japanese  police,  with  their  well-known 
thoroughness,  had,  before  making  any  arrests, 
carefully  checked  each  suspect's  record  and  pedi- 
gree. The  police  check  on  the  communist  lead- 
ers, as  reported  in  the  Japan  Times  ot  November 
7,  1929,  gave  this  illuminating  data : 

While  exhorting  their  comrades  to  practice  thrift 
and  economy  for  the  eventual  revolution  which  they 
hoped  would  usher  in  the  Communist  State,  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan  squandered  their 
Party  funds,  most  of  which  were  sent  from  the  Third 
International,  in  geisha  parties  in  the  gay  quarters  of 
Akasaka,  Hisamatsu-cho,  Nihonbashi,  and  Kagura- 
zaka. 

Between  April  and  October  of  last  year,  following 
the  first  round-up,  leaders   of  the   Communist  Party 


passed  almost  every  night  in  "machiai,"  drinking  with 
geisha  and  dancers,  and  spent  about  20,000  yen  (one 
yen  equals  50c  U.  S.  Currency). 

The  arch  plotters  who  usually  appeared  at  these 
gay  parties  were  Gaku  Sano,  Masanosuke  Watanabe, 
Goichiro  Kunitatsu  and  Ichiro  Soma.  In  the  gay 
quarters  of  Asakusa  alone  these  Communist  leaders 
spent  12,000  yen.  Their  bills  ranged  from  22  yen  to 
170  yen  a  night.  Each  leader  had  his  favorite  geisha. 
Mitamura  had  thirty-three  rendezvous  with  "Kiku- 
goro,"  a  pretty  18-year-old  geisha  employed  by  the 
Kitanoya,  at  Uma-machi,  while  Watanabe  called  in 
his  favorite  "Toshiko,"  a  geisha  at  the  Shinharumoto, 
Chisoku-cho,  fifty-three  times. 

So  much  for  the  alleged  progress  of  commu- 
nism in  Japan. 

India,  with  more  than  three  hundred  million 
people  living  in  semi-starvation,  has  had  some 
sad  experiences  with  the  emissaries  of  commu- 
nism. Repeated  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  for  a  number  of  years  to  induce  the  All- 
India  Trade  Union  Congress  to  affiliate  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Trade  Union  Secretariat.  Finally, 
at  the  tenth  session  of  the  All-India  Trade  Union 
Congress,  held  from  November  28  to  December 
1,  1929,  at  Nagpur,  a  resolution  favoring  such 
affiliation  was  put  over  by  questionable  means. 
The  Trade  Union  Record  of  March  1,  1930,  pub- 
lished at  Bombay,  contains  the  rather  sordid  de- 
tails of  the  manner  in  which  the  communists 
secured  endorsement.  Anyway,  their  victory  was 
barren  because  a  majority  of  the  affiliated  unions, 
including  the  Indian  Seamen's  Unions  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay,  seceded  from  the  congress 
with  the  announced  intention  of  forming  an  In- 
dian Trades  Union  Federation  to  work  purely  on 
trade  union  lines.  The  All-India  Trade  Union 
Congress,  with  its  communistic  tendencies,  has 
thus  become  a  minority  organization  with  only 
twenty-one  unions  having  a  membership  of  92,- 
000.  Looking  at  these  developments  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  would  appear  as  if  the  only  real  accom- 
plishment of^  communist  agitation  in  India  has 
been  to  split  the  Indian  national  labor  movement. 

In  Australia  the  Pan-Pacific  Trade  Union  Sec- 
retariat had  gained  a  number  of  active  and  in- 
fluential followers,  notwithstanding  outspoken 
communist  opposition  to  the  White  Australia 
policy.  However,  it  seems  that  Australian  trade 
unionists  are  getting  weary  of  communist  agi- 
tation. At  any  rate,  the  recent  All-Australian 
Trade  Union  Congress,  meeting  at  Melbourne  in 
April,  1930,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  80,  refused  to  pass 
a  motion  providing  that  affiliation  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Trade  Union  Secretariat  be  continued. 
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This  completes  a  summary  of  the  communists' 
achievements  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

There  may  be  method  in  the  madness  of  the 
Moscow  propaganda  carriers.  Yet,  to  one  who 
surveys  the  situation  calmly  and  critically,  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  by  high-powered  com- 
munistic propaganda  do  not  seem  to  hold  out 
much  promise  for  the  future. 

Anyone  who  thinks  and  reflects  over  the  enor- 
mous energy  that  has  been  spent  to  convert  the 
world  to  bolshevism  cannot  help  but  propound 
certain  pertinent  questions. 

If  this  new  system  of  society — the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  as  enunciated  and  practiced  in 
Russia — is  really  producing  such  marvelous  re- 
sults for  the  workers,  then  the  mere  fact,  when 
once  established,  will  surely  make  the  workers  of 
the  world  anxious  and  willing  to  copy  the  Russian 
example. 

Why,  then,  do  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment insist  upon  ramming  their  brand  of  eco- 
nomic salvation  down  the  throats  of  doubters  and 
unbelievers?  Why  don't  they  go  on  quietly, 
serenely  and  steadfastly  to  prove  by  practical 
demonstration  the  superiority  of  their  civiliza- 
tion ?  

A  member  of  the  Japan  Seamen's  Union,  in  a 
communication  published  in  the  official  magazine 
of  that  organization,  complains  bitterly  because 
the  crews  on  Japanese  ships  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican trade  are  not  permitted  shore  leave  at  any 
time  although  their  vessel  may  be  alongside  the 
dock  for  days.  This  Japanese  correspondent  feel- 
ingly describes  the  resentment  of  the  Japanese  sea- 
men who  are  virtually  locked  up  on  the  ship  while 
the  crews  of  other  foreign  vessels  freely  go  on 
shore  and  fraternize  with  their  respective  na- 
tionals who  have  acquired  a  residence  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  sympathize  with  our  Jap- 
anese friends  but  must  insist  that  the  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  all  in  their  own 
hands.  American  law  does  not  prevent  or  re- 
strict shore  leave.  The  Japanese  ship  operator 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  treatment  so  justly 
complained  of.  Other  foreign  seamen  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  shore  leave  privileges.  Why 
do  the  Japanese  seamen  tolerate  such  indefensible 
discrimination  ?  They  have  a  strong,  well  managed 
Union  and  are  duly  represented  on  their  National 
Maritime  Board.  Why  don't  they  protest  in  the 
right  place? 


CHINESE  EXCLUSION 


An  "old-timer"  has  requested  the  Journal's 
editor  to  settle  an  argument  by  supplying  the  out- 
standing dates  in  the  long  struggle  for  Chinese 
Exclusion.  The  editor  is  glad  to  oblige.  Here  is 
the  information  desired: 

The  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868  recognized  the  free 
migration  of  Chinese.  From  the  day  this  treaty  was 
negotiated,  Californians  and  westerners  generally 
carried  on  a  constant  agitation  for  its  modifications  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  pass  a  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

In  February,  1S7'>,  Congress  passed  the  first  r 
tive   bill,   limiting  to   15   the  number  of    Chinese  pas- 
sengers that  may  be  carried  on  any  ship  bound  for  a 
United  States  port.    Vetoed  by  President  Hayes. 

(  »n  September  3,  1879,  the  people  of  California  took 
a  vote  on  Chinese  Exclusion  with  the  following  re- 
sult:   For,  154,638;  against,  883. 

In  November,  1880,  the  Burlingame  treaty  was 
modified  so  as  to  enable  the  United  States  to  "regu- 
late, limit  or  suspend"  Chinese  immigration,  but  not 
"absolutely  prohibit  it." 

In  March,  1882,  a  twenty-year  Chinese  Exclusion 
Bill  was  passed  by  Congress.  Vetoed  by  President 
Arthur. 

On  May  6,  1882,  a  ten-year  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill 
was  passed  to  take  effect  August,  1882,  signed  by 
President  Arthur. 

On  September  13,  1888,  Congress,  tired  of  waiting 
for  further  modification  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty, 
passed  a  law  strengthening  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1882. 

On  May  5,  1892,  a  bill  was  passed  continuing  all 
laws  then  in  effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Signed 
by  President  Harrison. 

In  1894,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  China  sanc- 
tioning the  various  measures  passed  by  Congress. 

On  April  29,  1902,  Con^rr^s  renewed  for  an  in- 
definite period  all  the  laws  prohibiting  and  regulating 
the  coming  of  Chinese.  (Ch.  641,  32  Statutes  at 
Large,   176.) 

In  connection  with  Chinese  Exclusion  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Exclusion  Act  does  not  apply  to  Ameri- 
can ships. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  one  of 
the  famous  "rules  of  reason"  which  uphold  prop- 
erty interests  against  human  interests,  held,  in  the 
case  of  Scharrcnbcrg  vs.  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Co.,  that  so  far  as  Chinese  Exclusion  is  concerned 
the  deck  of  an  American  ship  is  foreign  territory. 
American  shipowners  have  taken  full  and  free 
advantage  of  this  outrageous  decision. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  no  less  than 
1 1 ,8  '4  Chinese  shipped  and  reshipped  on  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels.  To  make  the  case  perfectly 
clear,  these  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  Chinese 
in  the  American  merchant  marine : 

1.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  does  not  bar  the 
employment  of  Chinese  on  American  ships. 

2.  The  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  con- 
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tract  labor  does  not  apply  to  Chinese  imported 
under  contract  for  service  on  American  ships. 

3.  The  Seamen's  Act  of  1915  does  not  prevent 
the  employment  of  Chinese  as  long  as  they  are 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  officers. 

The  only  statutory  ban  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  and  other  alien  seamen  is  the 
mail  subsidy  act,  which  requires  subsidized  ships 
to  carry  as  members  of  the  crew  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  American  citizens,  exclusive  of  the  licensed 
officers.  The  mail  subsidy  act  will  be  strengthened 
at  the  end  of  four  years  from  date  of  enactment 
so  as  to  make  mandatory  the  employment  of  no 
less  than  two-thirds  American  citizens  instead  of 
one-half,  as  at  present  provided. 


LOADING  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


ARE  YOU  DISCOURAGED? 


Sometimes  men  become  discouraged.  Yet,  when 
considering  the  plain  and  unvarnished  facts,  sea- 
men have  every  reason  to  be  hopeful.  A  few 
years  ago  the  organized  men  in  the  maritime  and 
transportation  crafts  accepted  the  ten-hour  work 
day  as  an  established  institution.  Due  to  per- 
sistent agitation,  we  have  virtually  forced  the 
recognition  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The  half  day 
for  Saturdays  and  annual  vacations  "on  pay"  are 
coming  along. 

We  have  so  much  to  work  for.  First  of  all,  we 
must  reestablish  pay  for  all  overtime  work,  so  as 
to  insure  that  men,  especially  those  in  the  Stew- 
ard's Department,  shall  not  be  harassed  to  death 
through  overwork.  We  should  recognize  that  the 
cooks  and  stewards  are  our  brothers,  comrades 
and  fellow  seamen,  and  that  our  interests  are  in- 
separably linked  together. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  true  manli- 
ness is  the  only  true  dignity,  and  that  only  by 
thorough  organization  and  a  firm  demand  for 
justice  can  we  vindicate  our  claims  to  the  respect 
of  ourselves,  of  our  employers,  and  of  the  world. 

The  progress  made  by  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion shows  conclusively  what  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished, and  proves  that  if  we  continue  to  suffer 
abuses  the  fault  will  be  largely  our  own. 

If  anyone  asks,  "What  has  the  Union  done?" 
tell  him  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  facts  of  the  present. 


Laugh  while  you   can.    Everything  has   its 
time. — Voltaire. 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  President  Hoov- 
er's appointment  of  Judge  Parker  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  appointment  of 
Judge  John  J.  Parker  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  a  bitter  disappointment.  Progressives  and 
fair-minded  Americans  generally,  had  hoped  that 
having  named  a  known  conservative  in  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  the  President  would  at  least  keep  the 
balances  partly  even  by  naming  a  Progressive  to 
succeed  Justice  Sanford. 

There  are  available  any  number  of  such  men — ■ 
outstanding  lawyers,  famous  teachers  of  law, 
judges  of  state  courts,  judges  of  lower  Federal 
courts — who  are  fitted  for  the  high  position  by 
every  test  of  learning  and  character  that  can  be 
devised.  But,  instead  of  nominating  such  a  man, 
President  Hoover  picks  a  judge  whose  best  known 
decision  upholds  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  in  its 
most  offensive  form. 

There  is  one  good  feature  about  this  inde- 
fensible appointment.  Labor's  opposition  to 
Judge  Parker's  appointment  as  Supreme  Court 
Associate  Justice  again  puts  the  infamous  "yel- 
low dog"  contract  in  the  limelight. 

The  "yellow  dog"  is  enforced  by  an  injunc- 
tion judge.  The  worker,  in  signing  this  alleged 
contract,  surrenders  his  right  to  do  a  lawful 
thing — to  not  join  a  trade  union  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

The  injunction  judge  accepts  the  fiction  that 
a  worker  seeking  employment  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  a  powerful  industrial  corporation. 
This  romanticism  is  only  held  by  men  who  sup- 
port injustice  and  who  approve  a  pledge  that  is 
wrung  from  helpless  job  seekers. 

The  worker  signs  the  "yellow  dog"  because  he 
needs  employment.  He  is  not  a  free  agent.  The 
corporation  takes  advantage  of  his  necessities. 
To  provide  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  de- 
pendents he  must  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
an  employer  who  can  enforce  any  condition  he 
elects.  The  worker  subordinates  his  independ- 
ence to  the  will  of  another,  and  this  mental  atti- 
tude is  reflected  in  every  social  and  civic  activity. 

The  "yellow  dog"  violates  the  first  element  of 
contract  law — that  an  agreement  is  void  if  either 
party  signs  under  duress.     To  enforce  this  slave 
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pact,  the  machinery  of  government  is  thrown  on 
the  side  of  employer. 

This  miserly  procedure  can  only  be  defended 
by  double-tongued  injunction  judges  and  the  men 
who  place  them  in  office. 

The  "yellow  dog"  has  proven  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  anti-strike  legislation.  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  ten  other  states  enacted  compulsory 
labor  legislation  during  the  World  War.  This 
was  accepted  at  that  time,  but  was  found  to  be 
unenforceable  after  the  armistice. 

Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  now  United  States 
Senator,  secured  the  passage  of  an  anti-strike 
law  in  that  state.  The  plan  was  wildly  acclaimed 
by  men  who  realized  its  serf  significance.  This 
proposal  was  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senators  Sherman  of  Illinois, 
Poindexter  of  Washington,  and  Myer  of  Oregon. 

The  scheme  was  wrecked  by  labor's  unyielding 
opposition  and  employers  turned  to  the  "yellow 
dog"  that  fastens  the  worker  to  his  job  as  securely 
as  any  anti-strike  law. 

The  "yellow  dog,"  from  the  employer's  stand- 
point, is  more  effective  than  a  statutory  act.  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  sacredness  of  contract  and 
the  awe  with  which  many  workers  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  judges  who  can  jail  or  fine 
for  contempt  of  court  any  one  who  even  sug- 
gests trade  unionism. 

A  judge  is  unfit  who  fails  to  grasp  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  "yellow  dog"  and  its  absence  of  the 
first  essential  of  a  contract.  He  also  fails  to 
apply  a  major  principle  of  equity — that  a  plain- 
tiff must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 

Such  a  judge  is  unlearned  in  elemental  justice 
and  intellectual  processes  so  necessary  to  decide 
issues  that  have  developed  out  of  our  new  eco- 
nomic life. 


PROGRESS  OF  KING  BILL 


An  inspection  of  the  crew's  quarters  on  the  pa- 
latial new  Japanese  motorship  Chicibu  Maru, 
built  for  the  California-Oriental  trade,  furnished 
more  than  one  pleasant  surprise.  The  designers 
of  this  Japanese  liner  have  set  a  high  standard 
in  providing  roomy,  sanitary  and  well  ventilated 
quarters  for  the  crew.  American  ships  in  the 
competing  trade  are  not  in  the  same  class  so  far 
as  accommodations  for  the  crew  are  concerned. 


Senate  Bill  202,  providing  for  the  deportation 
of  certain  alien  seamen,  was  ordered  reported 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Immigration  of 
the  Senate,  April  7. 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
King  (Dem.),  of  Utah,  provides  for  the  exam- 
ination of  every  alien  employed  on  board  any 
vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  he  is  a  bona  fide  seaman ;  if  he  is  an  alien 
who  as  an  immigrant  would  be  excluded  under 
the  immigration  act  of  1924,  and  whether  he  is 
suffering  any  disability  or  diseases  specified  in 
the  immigration  act  of  1917. 

If  found  to  be  not  a  bona  fide  seaman,  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  immigrant,  removed  to  an  immi- 
gration station,  and  the  immigration  laws  ap- 
plicable to  his  case  shall  be  enforced,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  If  he  is  found  to  be  subject  to 
exclusion  under  the  immigration  act  of  1924,  the 
act  provides  that  he  shall  be  deported  accordingly. 

If  found  to  be  afflicted  with  any  disease  or  dis- 
ability specified  in  the  immigration  act  of  1917, 
although  a  bona  fide  seaman,  disposition  of  his 
case  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  treatment  in 
hospital  of  disabled  alien  seamen." 

The  act  further  provides  that  any  alien  seaman 
brought  to  this  country  in  violation  of  the  act 
shall  be  excluded  from  admission  or  temporary 
landing,  and  shall  be  deported  as  a  passenger  on 
a  vessel  other  than  the  vessel  by  which  he  was 
brought,  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  by  which 
he  was  brought,  and  clearance  shall  be  denied  the 
vessel  bringing  such  seamen  until  all  such  pay- 
ments are  made  or  fully  guaranteed. 

Under  this  proposal  vessels  cannot  bootleg 
thousands  of  aliens  who  ship  in  foreign  ports  as 
seamen,  and  who  disappear  when  they  reach  an 
American  port. 

Senator  King  has  fought  seven  years  for  this 
measure,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  on 
previous  occasions.  Because  of  illness  he  was 
forced  to  turn  the  bill  over  to  Senator  Johnson. 
At  the  final  hearing  the  Californian  swept  aside 
pleadings  of  shipowners  and  forced  their  attor- 
neys to  acknowledge  that  they  were  hoping  to 
delay  the  bill. 


The   man   who   is   loudly    singing   his   own 
praises  can  not  hear  the  voice  of  opportunity. 


As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
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THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA 

From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Austin  H.  Clark,  Curator 

of  the  Division  of  Echinoderms,  Smithsonian 

Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Seven-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  by  the  oceans.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  lies  between  12,000 
and  18,000  feet,  or  between  2.3  to  3.4  miles  be- 
neath the  surface.  Six  and  one-half  per  cent, 
lies  between  18,000  and  24,000,  and  0.15  per 
cent,  deeper  than  24,000  feet. 

Those  areas  of  the  ocean  floor  that  lie  more 
than  18,000  feet  beneath  the  surface  are  known 
as  "deeps."  There  are  57  of  these,  32  in  the 
Pacific,  19  in  the  Atlantic,  and  5  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  deeps  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
form.  Taken  all  together  they  cover  an  area 
of  about  9,000,000  square  miles,  out  of  the 
139,295,000  square  miles  of  ocean  bottom,  so 
that  their  entire  area  is  relatively  very  small. 

All  of  the  deepest  spots  are  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  all  of  them  are  near  the  land.  The 
deepest  place  we  know  is  about  145  miles 
southeast  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  the  depth  is 
given  as  32,636  feet,  or  6.18  miles.  This  depth 
exceeds  the  height  of  Mt.  Everest  in  the  Hima- 
layas by  3,634  feet.  If  we  add  this  depth  to 
the  height  of  Mt.  Everest,  which  is  the  high- 
est mountain  in  the  world,  we  get  the  great- 
est difference  in  level  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  61,638  feet,  or  11.7  miles. 

Forty  miles  east  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  the  next  deepest  spot  we  know.  Here 
the  bottom  lies  32,113  feet,  or  6.08  miles  be- 
neath the  surface. 

Ocean  depths  are  absolutely  dark,  darker 
than  the  darkest  night  man  has  ever  seen.  For 
water  is  by  no  means  so  transparent  as  it 
looks  and  even  in  the  clearest  portions  of  the 
seas,  in  the  beautiful  azure  of  the  tropics,  at 
a  depth  of  600  feet  at  noon  the  illumination 
would  be  only  that  of  pale  moonlight. 

It  is  also  very  cold,  about  35  degrees,  or 
only  very  slightly  warmer  than  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water.  No  matter  how  sunny 
and  how  hot  it  may  be  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  on  the  bottom  in  deep  water  it  is  always 
dark  and  very  cold. 

It  is  also  absolutely  quiet.  While  the  bot- 
tom water  circulates,  it  circulates  so  slowly 
that  no  instruments  will  record  the  motion.   It 


is  almost  absolutely  still.  The  pressure  is  enor- 
mous. On  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  live  under 
an  air  pressure  of  about  15  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  total  pressure  on  our  entire  bodies 
thus  amounts  to  about  14  tons. 

But  at  about  18,000  feet,  or  3^  miles  below 
the  surface,  the  pressure  is  about  535  atmos- 
pheres, or  roughly,  four  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  This  means  that  if  one  could  put  his 
hand  into  this  water  it  would  be  instantly 
crushed  by  a  pressure  of  over  100  tons,  the 
weight  of  a  good-sized  locomotive;  or  that  if 
one  fell  overboard  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  es- 
caping the  attention  of  the  sharks  on  the  way, 
he  would  finally  come  to  rest  under  a  pres- 
sure of  7,490  tons. 

Yet,  very  many  animals  exist  in  the  per- 
petual Arctic  night  of  the  ocean  abysses,  for 
wherever  there  is  food  of  any  kind  on  the  sea 
bottom  animals  are  found  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly. They  are  not  crushed  by  the  tremen- 
dous pressures,  because  water  is  not  compres- 
sible. Deep-sea  animals  are  very  delicate  in 
structure  and  their  bodies  are  mostly  water. 
Water  being  incompressible,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  animals  how  great  the 
pressure  of  the  outside  water  is. 

No  animal  life  is  known  at  the  very  greatest 
depths ;  but  no  attempt  so  far  has  been  made 
to  find  it.  The  animal  from  the  greatest  depth 
we  know  is  a  curious  blind  fish  which  was 
brought  up  from  19,806  feet,  or  3}i  miles  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  the 
late  Prince  of  Monaco.  Many  other  things 
must  live  at  this  depth  also  for  this  fish  to 
feed  upon. 

Deep-sea  animals  are  most  abundant  near 
the  land,  especially  off  precipitous  coasts; 
farther  from  land  they  become  less  common 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  oceans  far  from  land 
are  absent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
nutritive  material  brought  to  the  sea  by  rivers 
and  washed  from  the  land  by  rains  upon  which 
sea  plants  depend  for  food  is  by  the  action  of 
the  currents  in  the  ocean  basins  kept  largely 
near  the  land. 

In  the  central  South  Pacific  there  exists  the 
most  complete  desert  known.  No  life  of  any 
kind  has  been  discovered  in  the  surface  water, 
and  there  is  nothing  living  on  the  bottom.  This 
region  is  completely  dead ;  no  region  on  the 
land  is  comparable  to  it.    The  bottom  here  is 
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of  red  clay,  which  resembles  excessively  fine 
brick  dust.  On  this  red  clay  everywhere  lie 
scattered  the  ear  bones  of  whales  and  the  teeth 
of  sharks,  the  only  portions  of  these  creatures 
that  will  persist  indefinitely.  Some  of  the 
sharks'  teeth  on  the  red  clay  are  of  gigantic 
size,  up  to  5  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  be- 
longed to  monstrous  sharks  long  since  extinct. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  great  sharks'  teeth 
found  in  various  deposits  on  the  land  dating 
from  that  distant  geologic  time  known  as  mio- 
cene.  Miocene  time  was  many  millions  of 
years  back;  geologists  differ  as  to  just  how 
many  millions.  But  all  that  period  of  time 
from  the  miocene  to  the  present  day  the  huge 
teeth  of  those  giant  sharks  have  lain  uncov- 
ered on  the  ocean  floor. 

If  this  central  South  Pacific  is  a  barren,  life- 
less region,  why  should  there  be  so  many 
sharks'  teeth  and  whales'  ear  bones  on  the  sea 
floor  under  it?  It  is  conjectured  that  they  be- 
longed to  old  decrepit  sharks  and  whales 
which,  driven  by  younger  and  more  active 
rivals  from  the  regular  feeding  grounds, 
strayed  out  there  and  died. 

It  is  in  relatively  shallow  water  near  the 
shores  that  ocean  life  is  most  abundant.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  the  colder  regions,  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  Sea  life  is  most 
abundant  in  the  coldest  regions,  while  life  on 
land  is  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  because 
life  will  be  most  abundant  where  conditions 
are  most  suitable  for  supporting  it. 

In  the  sea  the  colder  the  water  is  the 
greater  the  amount  of  gases  dissolved  in  it 
and  consequently  the  greater  the  bulk  of  liv- 
ing things  it  can  support.  The  optimal  con- 
ditions for  both  plants  and  animals  in  the  sea 
are  found  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions 
in  the  summer  when  the  sun  is  at  its  highest 
and  in  the  cold  currents  flowing  outward  from 
the  polar  seas.  As  the  water  warms  toward 
the  equator  life  becomes  less  and  less  abun- 
dant, though  more  varied,  and  everywhere  it 
decreases  in  extent  with  increasing  distance 
from  the  shores. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  life  found  in  the  sea 
assume  very  strange  shapes,  like  sea  urchins, 
starfishes  and  corals.  Such  extraordinary 
forms  are  caused  by  the  difference  between 
land  life  and  sea  life.  On  land  all  living  things 
have  to  seek  their  food.    It  will  not  come  to 


them.  Therefore  all  land  living  animals  are 
of  those  types,  back-boned  animals,  insects 
and  a  few  other  types,  which  show  the  great- 
est ability  to  travel. 

Water  being  814  times  as  heavy  as  air  is 
very  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  living  substance 
of  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  There- 
fore, it  is  filled  with  numerous  kinds  of  living 
things  suitable  as  food  for  others.  Whereas 
on  land  there  is  only  one  way  for  an  animal 
to  obtain  food — that  is,  go  after  it — sea  ani- 
mals have  a  choice  of  three  different  ways. 
Some  of  them,  like  crabs  and  lobsters,  walk- 
about and  hunt  for  it  like  the  animals  on  land ; 
some  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  bottom 
and  let  the  water  do  the  work  of  bringing  food 
to  them,  like  sea  anemones  and  corals;  and 
some,  like  jelly-fishes,  simply  float  about  sus- 
pended in  their  food   supply. 

Three  different  ways  of  securing  food,  in- 
stead of  one,  means  that  the  animals  of  the 
sea  will  be  three  times  as  diversified  as  the 
animals  on  land.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  many  curious  forms  of  life  are  found  only 
in  the  sea. 


CHILD  LABOR  AT  SEA 


"Midshipment  Easy"  and  other  delectable  sea 
yarns  have  for  generations  brought  the  joy  of 
romance  to  youth  and  probably  started  many  a 
callow  boy  on  a  sea  career  which  he  found  in 
reality  to  be  most  unromantically  full  of  hard- 
ship. The  International  Labor  Office  of  Geneva. 
knowing  the  facts  and  ignoring  the  sporadic  in- 
cidents of  romance,  has  drafted  conventions  re- 
stricting child  labor  at  sea  and  offered  them  for 
ratification  to  the  member  countries  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Twenty-two  of  these  countries  have 
agreed  to  prohibit  such  employment  to  children 
under  14  years  of  age;  21  have  accepted  the  con- 
vent ion  forbidding  young  persons  under  IS  to 
work  as  trimmers  and  stokers  on  vessels;  and  21 
have  agreed  that  all  sea  workers  under  18  must 
be  given  periodic  medical  examination. — Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


What  is  difficulty?    Only  a  word  indicating  the 
degree    of    strength    requisite    for   accomplishing 
particular  objects;  a  mere  notice  of  the  n* 
for  exertion ;  a  bugbear  to  children  and   fools ; 
only  a  stimulus  to  men. — Warren. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(From  the  columns  of  the  Seamen's  Journal, 
May,   1905) 


For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  right  of  the  local 
authorities  to  arrest  and  detain  a  foreign  seaman 
charged  with  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  his  vessel  belongs,  Attorney 
Wm.  Denman  of  San  Francisco,  assisted  by  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  recently  sued  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  at  San  Francisco, 
for  the  discharge  of  a  French  seaman  on  the 
ground  that  the  vessel  from  which  he  had  been 
taken  having  sailed,  he  could  not  be  longer  held. 
The  District  Court  rendered  a  favorable  decision, 
which  was  appealed  from  by  the  French  Consul- 
General  at  San  Francisco.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  sustains  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  seamen  arrested  on  board  foreign  vessels 
must  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective 
consuls  during  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months. 


The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards'  Association  of  the  Pacific  was 
celebrated  by  that  organization  on  May  2.  On 
that  date  the  members  in  port  assembled  at  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco,  and  did  full  honor 
to  the  occasion.  The  hall  was  handsomely  dec- 
orated and  tables  were  spread  with  a  generous 
bill  of  refreshments.  Representatives  of  the  other 
locals  affiliated  with  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  were  present  by  invitation  to 
partake  of  the  honors  and  hospitality  of  the  eve- 
ning. Ed  Anderson,  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, presided  over  the  speech-making  feature 
of  the  ceremonies  and  added  to  his  reputation  as 
an  inimitable  toastmaster.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  by  A.  Pryal,  A.  Furuseth,  E.  Steidle,  I.  N. 
Hylen,  P.  Scharrenberg  and  W.  Macarthur.  The 
speakers  congratulated  the  Association  upon  the 
good  results  already  achieved  and  the  prospects 
of  still  greater  usefulness.  A  guitar  and  mandolin 
orchestra,  composed  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting:. 


The  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  engaged  in 
battle  in  the  Straits  of  Korea  on  May  27.  The 
Russians  were  defeated.  Volumes  will  be  writ- 
ten on  this  great  naval  battle.  But  the  writer  who 
would  understand  and  explain  that  great  event 


must  needs  resolve  it  into  its  first  elements,  to 
wit :  Seamen  vs.  Landsmen.  The  nation  that 
would  command  the  sea  must  have  seamen,  and 
the  nation  that  would  have  seamen  must — but 
that's  another  chapter  of  the  same  old  story. 


The  agreement  between  the  Steamship  Man- 
agers' Association  and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  has  been  ratified  by  a  large  vote  of  the 
members  in  all  the  ports  on  the  Coast.  Similar 
action  by  the  members  of  the  Marine  Firemen 
and  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  concludes  the 
negotiations  and  insures  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween shipowners  and  seamen  engaged  in  the 
steam-schooner  business  for  at  least  a  year.  In 
passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  each  successive 
year  during  which  the  agreement  is  observed  is 
a  pledge  for  the  future,  since  it  serves  to  estab- 
lish as  a  custom  that  which  was  at  first,  and  to 
some  extent  still  is,  regarded  as  a  novelty  and  as 
an  experiment.  The  result  in  the  present  instance 
is  a  happy  outcome  of  a  doubtful  situation. 
Whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  recent  negotia- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  agreement,  the  pros- 
pect seemed  hopeless  of  mutual  understanding, 
the  ending  has  brought  about  complete  confidence 
and  substantial  satisfaction.  The  whole  incident 
forms  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense,  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  parties  concerned,  upon 
which  qualities  these  parties  are  richly  deserving 
of  the  congratulations  of  all  friends  of  peace 
between  the  prime  factors  in  the  industrial  world. 


COOPERATION  ESSENTIAL 


The  power  and  strength  of  the  union  inherently 
is  vested  in  its  members.  If  you  do  not  manifest 
some  interest  in  your  own  affairs  all  the  loose 
criticism  and  kicking  in  the  world  will  not  im- 
prove conditions.  It  imposes  an  impossible  task 
upon  those  who  represent  you  when  you  fail  or 
refuse  to  cooperate.  Under  such  a  condition  it 
requires  unusual  courage  and  idealism  to  put 
forth  a  determined  effort.  Generals,  captains  and 
lieutenants  would  never  win  a  war  if  the  army 
remained  in  quarters  and  played  pinochle  while 
the  battle  raged. — The  Typographical  Journal. 


Brave  actions  never  want  a  trumpet. 


Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 
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THE  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

(By  Norman  Thomas) 


What  was  wrong  at  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference? Who  is  the  villain  of  the  play  which 
resulted  in  so  much  less  success  than  was  hoped? 
Here  are  five  powers,  all  of  them  signers  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  renouncing  war.  These  five  pow- 
ers are  the  only  ones  which  in  the  next  ten  years, 
at  least,  can  possibly  have  threatening  navies.  The 
only  use  a  big  navy  would  be  to  any  one  of  them 
would  be  against  one  of  the  others.  Their  rep- 
resentatives, out  loud,  talked  words  of  amity  and 
friendship.  Yet  the  result  was  a  three-power 
treaty  which  may  be  revised  upward. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  behind  the  fair 
words.  Italy  would  not  consent  to  sign  any  treaty 
which  provides  less  than  parity  with  France. 
Why?  Well  Mussolini's  prestige  is  at  stake  and 
his  chance  later  on  if  and  when  Italy  gets  the 
money  to  make  the  Mediterranean  an  Italian  lake 
is  involved.  What's  the  Kellogg  Pact  worth  in 
comparison  with  that  grandiose  dream?  France 
said  she  must  maintain  her  Mediterranean  com- 
munications with  her  African  empire  and  be  able 
to  protect  her  Atlantic  coast  line  as  well.  Unless 
Great  Britain  would  give  her  a  more  iron-clad 
pledge  of  support  that  Britain  can  or  should  offer 
she  must  have  a  bigger  navy  than  Italy  and  can- 
not afford  to  give  up  submarines  which  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  may  be  all  right,  but  France  wants 
that  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow — ab- 
solute military  security.  Great  Britain  through 
sheer  necessity  was  willing  to  concede  what  she 
cannot  help,  namely,  parity  in  navies  to  Amer- 
ica, but  toward  all  other  nations  she  must  preserve 
the  two-power  standard.  Hence,  she  says,  "if 
France  goes  up  in  size  of  navies  so  must  we. 
Deeper  than  our  faith  in  any  pact  is  our  faith 
in  the  ancient  tradition,  sea  power." 

And  America  ?  Well,  are  we  not  the  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world  and  should  not  the  mightiest 
nation  have  the  strongest  navy  or  at  least  a  navy 
as  strong  as  any  other?  True  enough,  we  can- 
not have  a  navy  strong  enough  to  guarantee 
victory  and  we  do  not  need  a  navy  strong  as  the 
strongest  for  purposes  of  defense.  But  the  strong- 
est navy  might  help  us  perhaps  to  trade  with 
whatever  nation  we  wanted  in  the  event  of  war. 
And  so  from  false  standards  of  prestige  we  cling 


to  the  obsolete  battleships  and  were  reluctant 
even  to  talk  about  a  consultative  pact.  By  com- 
parison with  the  rest  Japan  comes  closest  to  rea- 
son. 

So  it  is  that  the  play  at  London  had  no  villain 
and  no  hero.  We  common  folks  cannot  even  say 
that  we  were  betrayed  by  our  statesmen  who  in 
all  probability  would  lose  office  if  they  took  a  line 
much  different  from  that  which  they  took.  The 
trouble  is  with  our  false  standards  of  what  con- 
stitutes greatness,  our  forgetfulness  that  not  the 
presence  of  battleships  but  the  absence  of  bread- 
lines is  the  better  test  of  a  nation's  happiness. 
The  trouble  with  us  is  our  unconscious  hypocrisy, 
our  willingness  to  sign  amiable  sentiments  to 
which  we  are  afraid  to  give  effect.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  our  folly  which  passes  for  wisdom,  a 
folly  which  makes  us  refuse  to  talk  about  naval 
disarmament  which  is  sensible,  and  makes  us  talk 
about  standardization  of  navies  at  a  ratio  which 
never  can  logically  be  worked  out.  It  may  yet  be 
that  the  chief  good  we  can  hope  from  London 
will  be  a  new  insight  into  these  fundamental  reali- 
ties. The  price  of  peace  in  the  long  run  is  the 
organization  of  a  world  community  resting  on  the 
common  interest  of  those  whose  labor  keeps  life 
going  in  this  little  interdependent  world  of  ours. 


WHY  THE  FEMININE  GENDER? 


Why  do  ships  partake  of  the  feminine  gender 
in  the  English  language?  A  French  navigator  of 
note,  Comm.  J.  B.  Charcot,  has  ventured  a 
poetic  explanation  in  an  essay  entitled  "Farewell 
to  Sail,"  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  subtle 
ingenuity : 

"If  ships  had  always  been  steam  driven,  I  do 
not  believe  that  English  people,  inspired  as  they 
are  with  the  grandeur  and  the  poetry  of  the  sea, 
would  have  given  them  the  feminine  gender. 
Sailing  vessels  of  yore,  those  that  we  shall  never 
see  again,  came  out  of  the  struggle  victorious 
through  cunning,  gentleness  and  flexibility. 
Steamers,  like  males,  conquer  by  means  of  brute 
force  and  violence.  Sailing  vessels — the  female 
ships — could  not  be  forced  by  men  ;  but  the  others 
— the  male  ships — may  be  soon,  like  ourselves,  led 
by  women." 


Keep  good  men  company  and  you  shall  b: 
of  the  number. 
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The  first  congress  of  seamen's  organizations  in 
Cuba  was  held  in  Havana  on  January  15,  1930. 
The  congress,  which  was  convened  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Dockers  and  Seamen,  affiliated 
to  the  Cuban  Federation  of  Labor,  was  attended 
by  67  delegates,  representing  56  local  unions,  and 
marks  a  considerable  advance  in  the  growth  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Cuba. 

The  congress  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Guerra, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Dockers  and  Sea- 
men. Some  of  the  principal  resolutions  adopted 
are  described  below. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  government  to  amend 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  so  as  to  grant 
compensation  from  the  day  of  the  accident. 

Another  resolution  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
the  regulations  of  labor  and  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  on  board  ship. 

It  was  decided  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  republic  to  the  bills  and  other 
measures  relating  to  social  policy  which  are  under 
consideration,  with  a  request  for  their  enactment, 
and  also  to  the  provisions  of  labor  legislation 
which  require  amendment  or  repeal. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  President  of  the  re- 
public for  ratification  of  the  conventions  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  labor  in  ports  and  on  board  ship,  and 
their  incorporation  in  national  legislation. 

The  congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
affiliation  with  the  International  Transport  Work- 
ers' Federation.  In  a  further  resolution  the  con- 
gress endorsed  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the  limi- 
tation of  the  weight  to  be  carried  in  ports  or  on 
board  ship  to  70  kg.,  and  40  kg.  for  persons  under 
20  years  of  age,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  government  for  a 
number  of  reforms  in  the  seamen's  pension 
scheme,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  in- 
surance books  and  the  calculation  of  working 
days  for  the  purpose  of  the  pension. 

Finally,  the  congress  demanded  that  the  com- 
mission recently  set  up  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  codification  of  shipping  regulations  should 
include  representatives  of  masters,  officers,  pilots, 
foremen,  engineers,  seamen,  dockers,  etc. 


A  new  method  of  killing  whales,  by  elec- 
tricity, is  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  a 
Norwegian  engineer.  The  method  is  said  to 
have  been  tried  out  recently  near  the  Faroe 
Islands.  It  is  thought  by  those  interested  that 
the  new  invention  will  revolutionize  the  catch- 
ing of  whales.  Installation  of  the  necessary 
machinery  is  estimated  to  cost  less  than  $700, 
and  several  of  the  boats  expecting  to  partici- 
pate in  this  season's  catch  are  already  having 
this  new  equipment  installed.  The  advantages 
of  the  new  method  are  several,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  instantaneous  death 
of  the  whale,  even  if  hit  in  a  spot  not  ordinarily 
mortal.  Furthermore  the  dead  whale  remains 
floating,  while  by  old  methods  the  whales 
usually  sink  and  the  lifting  of  them  causes 
much  loss  of  time  and  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery. A  company  has  been  formed  to  ex- 
ploit the  new  invention. 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 


Our  first  governmental  contact  with  the  Philip- 
pines immediately  followed  the  period  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  with  the  appointment  by 
President  McKinley  of  the  first  Philippine  Com- 
mission in  1899.  This  commission  was  instructed 
by  President  McKinley  to  develop  the  islands,  to 
establish  a  school  system,  to  prepare  the  natives 
for  citizenship  and  to  train  them  in  self-govern- 
ment. 

And  succeeding  this  initial  action  on  the  part 
of  McKinley,  each  American  President  has  in 
turn  made  definite  promises  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  complete  independence.  Roosevelt, 
while  in  the  White  House,  uttered  sentiments  to 
this  effect,  and  Taft  also,  while  President. 

Woodrow  Wilson  on  several  occasions  stated 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  full  and  complete  independence  to  the 
islands.  The  policies  of  his  administration  on  the 
subject  were  set  forth  in  the  Jones  resolution, 
and  duly  passed  by  Congress.  And  finally,  in  his 
farewell  message  to  Congress,  he  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  keep  its 
promise  to  the  Filipinos  for  independence. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions held  recently  in  Kyoto  the  delegation  from 
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the  Philippine  Islands  talked  independence  re- 
peatedly. While  the  subject  was  not  officially  on 
the  agenda  of  the  conference,  yet  it  was  the  topic 
of  discussion  by  the  Filipinos  at  every  opportu- 
nity. 

The  official  observer  from  Holland  was  keenly 
interested  in  Philippine  independence.  He  did  not 
want  independence  granted  on  account  of  its 
effect  on  the  natives  of  Dutch  colonies.  Already 
there  has  been  considerable  agitation  by  certain 
elements  in  Java  for  self-government  and  freedom 
from  Dutch  control. 

The  British  diplomats  were  also  keenly  con- 
cerned in  Philippine  independence  because  of  its 
potential  effect  on  Indian  affairs,  already  a  trou- 
blesome member  of  the  British  Empire.  Likewise 
Japan  fears  for  its  effect  on  the  restive  population 
she  dominates  in  Korea. 

Independence  movements  in  colonies  of  yellow 
or  brown  peoples  will  flare  up  if  independence  is 
attained  by  the  Filipinos.  All  of  the  great  colo- 
nizing nations  are  directly  interested  in  this 
matter. 

The  threat  of  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Japan  following  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence was  answered  by  the  Filipino  delegates 
at  Kyoto.  Few  nations  can  defend  themselves 
against  an  aggressor  nation.  If  this  principle 
was  true,  the  new  nations  created  in  Europe  since 
the  World  War  would  not  exist  any  longer  than 
the  arrival  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  stronger 
nation.  Independent  South  American  republics 
maintain  their  freedom  among  nations  militarily 
more  powerful. 

A  treaty  of  neutrality  recognizing  and  guaran- 
teeing the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  be  negotiated  with  Japan. 

At  the  second  biennial  conference  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations,  a  proposal  was  made  for 
an  international  commission  to  study  the  problem 
and  report  to  the  Institute.  No  action  was  taken. 
however,  and  the  suggestion  was  renewed  at  the 
recent  Kyoto  meeting.  The  Filipinos  are  anxious 
that  some  program  seeking  these  ends  be  adopted. 

The  real  objection  comes  from  commercial  in- 
terests having  a  financial  stake  in  the  islands. 
American  investors  have  gone  to  the  islands  while 
under  American  control,  and  fear  to  take  a  chance 
under  native  administration. 

The  natives  of  the  islands  compare  favorably 
in  education  and  ability  with  the  founders  of  the 


United  States.  They  may  not  at  this  time  be  our 
equals  in  science  and  technology,  but  they  feel 
able  and  willing  to  govern  themselves.  They  have 
no  boundary  problems  or  similar  difficult  ques- 
tions that  beset  European  nations.  They  are  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors.  Their  territory  is 
definitely  defined.  The  islands  are  rich  beyond 
compare,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  population 
seven  or  eight  times  its  present  numbers. 

Reparations  for  improvements,  such  as  roads, 
schools,  public  building  and  other  tangible  prop- 
erties constructed  by  the  American  administration 
can  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  some  equitable 
agreement  arrived  at  by  negotiation  coincidental 
with  granting  of  independence.  We  van  certainly 
afford  to  be  as  generous  with  our  wards  as  we 
have  been  with  the  big  powers  of  Europe  who  are 
paying  us  only  part  of  their  debts  on  the  install- 
ment plan. 

The  fight  in  Congress  for  Philippine  indepen- 
dence will  be  long  drawn  out.  according  to  pres- 
ent prospects,  but  it  will  not  stop  until  indepen- 
dence is  granted. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  to 
confuse  the  issue  with  the  raising  of  a  so-called 
Moro  problem.  The  Moros  have  joined  in  the 
demand  along  with  other  racial  groups  for  inde- 
pendence. They  would  rather  take  their  chances 
on  getting  .along  with  other  Filipinos  than  be  gov- 
erned by  the  best  men  we  can  send  them.  They 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  their  freedom  as  Cuba 
was. 

All  Pacific  countries  will  be  self-governing  in 
the  near  future.  Agitation  for  freedom  among 
the  native  races  is  manifesting  itself  in  all  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  country  to  lead  and  en- 
courage this  fight  for  freedom  among  oppressed 
races. —  (Summary  of  address  by  Paul  Scharren- 
berg  before  the  Section  on  International  Relations 
of  the  Common  wealth  Club  of  California.) 


Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him 
when  he  goes  wrong. — Lincoln. 


Tradition  wears  a  snowy  beard,  romance  is 
always  young. — Whittier. 


No  man  is  too  wise  to  need   teaching,  nor 
too  strong  to  need  help. 
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THE  PARSEE  TOWERS  OF  SILENCE 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


There  are  less  than  100,000  Parsees  in  the 
world,  of  whom  90,000  are  residents  of  Bombay. 
They  are  all  well-to-do  merchants ;  they  are  quite 
often  compared  with  and  called  the  Jews  of 
India.  They  are  Persians,  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
fire  worshippers.  Driven  out  of  Persia  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Magi,  they  found 
refuge  and  home  in  India,  where  they  have  pros- 
pered ever  since.  They  are  far  above  the  average 
Brahmin  Hindoo,  are  usually  well  educated,  and 
have  been  benefactors  of  the  people  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  hospitals  and  schools,  and  are 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  government  as  well  as 
the  people  generally. 

The  Towers  of  Silence,  which  may  be  called 
the  cemeteries  of  the  Parsees,  are  situated  on  the 
highest  eminence,  on  a  hill  in  Bombay,  from 
where  a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  entire 
city  can  be  enjoyed.  They  are  located  on  the  most 
valuable  ground  in  the  city,  which  is,  however, 
not  for  sale  at  any  price.  Within  the  enclosures 
of  a  most  beautiful  park,  abounding  in  gorgeous 
ferns  and  other  tropical  plants,  and  also  office 
buildings  and  several  small  temples,  there  have 
been  erected  the  famous  five  Towers  of  Silence. 
One  of  these  towers  belongs  to  and  is  used  solely 
by  one  immensely  rich  Parsee  family ;  the  second 
tower  is  used  as  a  funeral  deposit  for  those  who 
committed  suicide  or  were  drowned,  or  executed 
criminals,  and  the  remaining  three  towers  are  for 
the  balance  of  the  Parsee  community.  These 
towers  are  very  large,  built  in  circular  form,  open 
at  the  top,  and  containing  on  the  inside,  in  about 
the  middle  of  each  tower,  three  connecting  rows 
of  steel  or  stone  gratings.  The  upper  tiers  are  for 
male  corpses,  the  center  tiers  for  female  bodies, 
and  the  lowest  tiers  for  infants.  Each  of  the  three 
great  towers  can  hold  at  one  time  71  male,  51 
female  and  51  infant  corpses. 

Neither  a  Parsee,  nor  any  one  else,  is  allowed 
to  enter  these  towers,  except  only  low  caste 
Hindoos,  who  perform  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  depositing  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  attend 
to  all  the  work  as  gardeners  and  laborers  in  the 
park. 

After  the  ceremonies  over  the  corpse  have  been 
concluded  in  the  little  temple  in  the  park,  the  body 
is  then  turned  over  to  low  caste  Hindoos,  who  at 
once  strip  it  of  all  garments  and  carry  it  through 


an  opening  in  the  center  of  the  tower  and  then 
deposit  the  corpse  on  the  grating.  The  vultures, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  descend  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  body  has  been  deposited,  and  com- 
mence their  feast,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
thereafter  not  a  shred  of  flesh  is  left,  but  only  the 
bare  bones.  The  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun  not 
merely  bleach  but  pulverize  these  bones  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  the  rains  then  carry  off 
these  pulverized  bones,  mixed  with  the  dirt  of  the 
soil,  into  the  drains  below  the  gratings,  so  that 
in  less  than  four  months  after  the  funeral  not  a 
vestige  or  trace  of  the  body  can  possibly  be  found. 

The  dust  has  truly  returned  to  the  dust  whence 
it  came. 

There  are  on  the  average  four  funerals  each 
day.  There  were  four  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
While  every  courtesy  is  shown  to  visitors,  (who 
must  first,  however,  get  a  pass  from  the  Parsee 
headquarters,  which  is  issued  free  of  charge,  and 
no  tips  are  permitted  to  be  given  to  any  official 
or  guide),  yet,  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to  use  a 
camera  or  take  any  picture  within  the  park. 

A  large  model  of  one  of  the  towers  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  one  of  the  administration  buildings  in 
the  park.  Here  a  courteous  official  explains  fully 
the  details  of  the  process  on  the  model. 

The  towers  are  all  in  plain  view  from  the  out- 
side and  in  close  proximity,  and  so  are  the  vul- 
tures perched  on  the  top,  eagerly  waiting  for 
their  meal,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  that  the  ghoulish 
feast  inside  the  towers  remains  hidden  from  the 
views  of  the  visitors. 

The  everlasting  fire  inside  the  temple  in  the 
park  is  fed  with  sandal  wood,  which  is  surely  the 
most  costly  firewood  in  the  world. 


TIME  AND  ETERNITY 


In  Svithjod  land  there  stands  amid  the  snows 
A  rocky  mountain,  so  the  story  goes, 
A  hundred  miles  this  mountain  wide  does  lie, 
A  hundred  miles  it  tow'rs  unto  the  sky; 
Once  every  thousand  years — mark  what  I  say! 
A  little  bird  to  Svithjod  wings  its  way, 
And  on  this  mighty  mountain's  rugged  peak 
It  rests  its  wings  and  whets  its  little  beak; 
Once  every  thousand  years — mark  what  I  say! 
It  wears  this  mass  of  rock  so  much  away; 
Now,  when  this  hundred  miles  of  solid  stone 
Is  worn  away  by  this  small  bird  alone, 
Eternity  has  seen — mark  what  I  say! 
The  passing  of  a  day,  one  single  day. 

If  this  is  Time,  oh  ye  who  thirst  for  fame, 
How  can  ye  earn  an  everlasting  name? 

— Joe  Corrie. 
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MEXICAN   IMMIGRATION 


Cheap  labor  advocates  are  massing  their  forces 
against  immigration  bill  H.  R.  10343,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  Immigration 
Committee. 

The  bill  would  place  immigrants  from  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  a  quota  law, 
but  the  fight  is  being  made  by  large  employing 
interests  to  defeat  the  bill  because  it  will  check 
the  admission  of  Mexicans  that  total  as  high  as 
70,000  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
2,500,000  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  who  work  for  wages  that  cannot 
maintain  American  standards. 

The  principal  opposition  to  restriction  of  Mex- 
ican immigrants  was  recorded  by  Chester  H. 
Gray  and  Congressman  Free  of  California.  Gray 
is  the  Washington  representative  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  He  has  opposed  government 
control  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Congressman  Free  is  a 
notorious  reactionary  and  spokesman  for  ship 
owners  in  their  fight  against  organized  seamen. 

One  of  the  opposition  schemes  is  to  create  a 
commission  that  will  study  the  so-called  agricul- 
tural labor  shortage  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  purpose  of  this  move  is  to  secure  postpone- 
ment of  the  House  bill. 

Those  who  insist  upon  further  delay  in  re- 
stricting Mexican  immigration  do  not  seem  to 
realize : 

(1)  That  there  is  little  or  no  return  to  Mexico 
of  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  as  claimed,  but  that 
the  recurring  decrease  of  such  labor  near  the 
border  is  occasioned  by  the  Mexicans  seeking 
better  jobs  in  other  occupations  and  other  dis- 
tricts ;  that  they  are  sent  in  carload  lots  to  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado  and  Michigan ;  and  fill  indus- 
trial positions  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  in  the  steel 
mills  in  Pennsylvania  (Congressman  Albert 
Johnson,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
January  13,  1930). 

(2)  That  our  national  unemployment  now  is 
about  the  same  as  our  Mexican  population ;  and 
that  unemployment  cannot  be  cured  by  speeding 
up  production  under  President  Hoover's  plan 
while  we  still  admit  floods  of  Mexican  peons. 

(3)  That  the  Mexican  population  of  the 
United  States  does  not  become  assimilated.  Evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  out  of  224,728  aliens  naturalized  only 


164  were  Mexicans ;  and  during  the  last  five  years 
only  569  Mexicans  have  been  granted  their  final 
naturalization  papers. 


THE  SCAB  SHIPPING  OFFICE 

Captain    W.    J.    Petersen    left    San    Francisco 

hurriedly,  during  the  month,  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  defend  his  scab  shipping  office  before 
a  Senate  committee. 

The  notorious  open-shop  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation has  joined  hands  with  Captain  Petersen 
in  an  effort  to  block  an  amendment  to  the  Sea- 
men's Act,  sponsored  by  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  and  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  which  will 
abolish  the  private  employment  agencies  main- 
tained at  present  and  substitute  shipping  com- 
missioners  through  whom  all  hiring  of  crews 
must  be  done. 

George  A.  Marr,  secretary  of  the  Carriers' 
Association,  protested  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  amendment 
"would  tie  Great  Lakes  commerce  in  a  knot  if 
passed." 

"The  opposition  of  the  shipowners  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  law 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  their  so-called 
'Welfare  Association,'  which  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  original  'yellow  dog'  contract,"  said  William 
I  .  Nates,  president  of  the  Marine  Engineers' 
I  beneficiary  Association. 

"Every  employee  of  ships  affiliated  with  the 
Carriers'  Association  is  compelled  to  join  this 
'Welfare  Association'  and  to  pay  a  fee,  increas- 
ing as  his  grade  rises,  for  membership.  He  is 
given  a  discharge  book  in  which  his  service  is 
entered.  If  given  an  unsatisfactory  record  he  is 
automatically  blacklisted.  This  blacklist  applies 
even  when  the  discharge  book  is  lost  or  stolen." 


Our  governing  classes  consist  of  people  who, 
though  perfectly  prepared  to  be  generous,  hu- 
mane, cultured,  philanthropic,  public  spirited,  and 
personally  charming,  are  unalterably  resolved  to 
have  money  enough  for  a  handsome  and  delicate 
life,  and  will,  in  pursuit  of  that  money,  batter  in 
the  doors  of  their  fellow  men,  hold  them  up,  sweat 
them  in  fetid  dens,  shoot,  stab,  hang,  imprison, 
sink,  burn,  and  destroy  them  in  the  name  of  law 
and  order. — G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Loss  of  Life  in  Salvage  Operation. — It  was 

urged  in  the  case  of  Elkridge,  30  F.  (2d)  618, 
involving  a  salvage  award,  that  the  United  States 
was  under  statutory  liability  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  dependents  of  two  men  who  were  drowned, 
and  that  the  court  should  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  existence  of  such  liability.  In  ruling  against 
this  contention,  the  court  said:  "Loss  of  life  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  element  of  risk  involved 
in  the  salvage  service ;  but  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  pay  for  the  loss  of  life  does  not 
increase  the  value  of  such  service  to  the  salved 
vessel,  nor  the  amount  she  should  be  required  to 
pay  her  salvors."  An  award  of  $25,000  was  per- 
mitted to  stand. 

Deportation  of  Alien  Seaman. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  filed  a  brief  in  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  opposition  to  a  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(2nd  Cir.)  in  the  case  of  Michele  Piccolella,  a 
seaman  who  was  ordered  to  be  deported.  The 
point  raised  in  this  case  is  whether  an  alien  who 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1925  as  a  seaman  and 
deserted  his  ship,  and  remained  here  for  a  longer 
time  than  permitted  by  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  thereunder,  may  be  deported  at  any  time 
under  that  Act,  or  whether  he  could  have  been 
deported  only  within  three  years  after  entry,  in 
accordance  with  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917. 
The  petitioner  was  arrested  by  immigration  of- 
ficials under  a  warrant  dated  April  17,  1929, 
which  charged  him  with  being  in  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  He  was  ordered  deported.  He  then  filed  a 
petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  (S.  D.,  N.  Y.),  which  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  order  of  dismissal  was  affirmed 
by  the  Circuit  Court  (2nd  Cir.).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  contends  that,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  immigration  laws  as  cited  in  the 
petition  for  certiorari,  the  three-year  limitation 
provision  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  is  in- 
applicable here. 

Alien  Seamen's  Time  of  Entry. — Traicoff,  a 
citizen  of  Jugoslavia,  shipped  from  a  port  in  Bel- 
gium, as  a  fireman,  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
He  arrived  at  the  latter  port  in  October  of  1924, 
went  ashore  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under 


the  immigration  act  of  1924,  and  deserted  his  ves- 
sel. Having  been  arrested  November  28,  1928,  on 
a  warrant  of  deportation  directing  that  he  be  de- 
ported to  Jugoslavia  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  act  of  1924,  he  instituted  this  pro- 
ceeding in  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan  and  was  discharged  from 
the  custody  of  the  immigration  officials  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.   The  Government  appealed. 

The  contention  of  the  seaman  was  that  section 
34  of  the  immigration  act  of  1917  (U.  S.  C,  tit. 
8,  sec.  116)  determined  the  time  limitation  in 
which  alien  seamen  might  be  deported  and  that, 
under  that  section,  he  could  not  be  deported  after 
a  lapse  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  entry. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this  conten- 
tion, which  had  been  sustained  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Nagle 
vs.  Hansen,  17  Fed.  (2d)  557,  and  declared  that 
the  seaman,  having  entered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1924  act,  that  act  governed  rot  only  the 
time  of  his  entry  but  the  time  in  which  he  might 
be  deported,  namely,  five  years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  April  number  of  the  Swvey-Graphic  rec- 
ognized as  the  foremost  magazine  of  social  study 
in  America,  is  devoted  to  "Unemployment  and 
the  Ways  Out."  On  the  cover  appears  the  cap- 
tion:  "Our  Stake  in  Steady  Jobs";  below  this  is 
the  revised  slogan :  "Safety  First — Security 
Next." 

On  the  first  page  of  the  contents,  put  there, 
the  editors  frankly  say,  to  be  "the  spearhead  of 
this  issue,"  is  that  confession  of  economic  faith 
formulated  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  long  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  headed : 

"The  Right  to  Work" 

"For  every  employee  who  is  steady  in  his  work, 
there  shall  be  steady  work.  The  right  to  regu- 
larity in  employment  is  co-equal  with  the  right  to 
regularity  in  the  payment  of  rent,  in  the  payment 
of  interest  on  bonds,  in  the  delivery  to  customers 
of  the  high  quality  of  product  contracted  for. 

"Each  of  these  obligations  is  a  fixed  charge. 
No  dividends  should  be  paid  unless  each  of  these 
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fixed  charges  has  been  met.  The  reserve  to  in- 
sure regularity  of  employment  is  as  imperative 
as  the  reserve  for  depreciation,  and  it  is  equally 
a  part  of  the  fixed  charges  to  make  the  annual 
contribution  to  that  reserve. 

"No  business  is  socially  solvent  which  cannot 
do  so." 

That  "spearhead"  is  well  backed  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

"Crime  of  Intermittent  Employment" 
James  Couzens,  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
richest  man  in  the  Senate,  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  big  modern  industry,  contributes  an 
article  on  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

"The  time  has  to  stop,"  says  Senator  Couzens, 
"when  men  can  be  hired  and  fired  at  will,  without 
respect  to  their  economic  condition. 

"If  you  who  read  this  had  been  sitting  through 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  you  would  have  a  better  realiza- 
tion of  the  crime  of  intermittent  employment.  I 
say  crime  advisedly." 

Senator  Couzens  quotes  some  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  notably  Daniel 
Willard  of  the  B.  &  O.,  on  the  need  of  planning 
for  steady  employment.  He  summarizes  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senate  committee,  beginning 
with  things  that  industry  itself  can  do  and  ending 
with  the  long-distance  planning  of  public  works 
to  make  a  reserve  of  employment. 

Enlightened  Selfishness 
He  is  emphatic  in  his  belief  that  steady  em- 
ployment is  good  business,  and  expresses  the  be- 
lief   that   eventually   enlightened    selfishness   will 
solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

Studies  are  given  showing  the  terrific  personal 
cost  of  unemployment.  Of  754  workers  dis- 
charged in  the  twelve  months  preceding  Septem- 
ber 1,  1928,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  231  were 
out  of  work  for  three  months  or  more,  98  were 
out  of  work  six  months  or  more,  six  were  out  of 
work  for  more  than  a  year. 

Most  of  those  who  found  work  had  to  take 
jobs  at  very  different  work  than  they  had  been 
doing  before,  and  generally  at  lower  wages. 

As  if  it  were  an  old-time  religious  "experience 
meeting,"  industrial  managers  who  have  solved 
the  problem  of  steady  employment  in  their  plants 
are  called  in  to  tell  how  they  did  it. 

The  issue  is  not  only  a  survey  of  unemploy- 
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ment,  but  a  blue  print  of  the  coming  industry, 
when  unemployment  will  be  as  much  out  of  date- 
as  witch  hunting  is  now. 


WORLD  TOO  SMALL  FOR  RADIO 


Modern  transoceanic  and  coastwise  ships. 
equipped  with  short-wave  radio  in  addition  to  the 
usual  equipment  and  working  direct  with  land 
stations  of  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  of 
America,  are  spanning  distances  of  more  than 
5000  miles  without  relays.  In  fact,  says  the 
Shipping  Register,  world  cruising  ships  have  kept 
in  touch  with  United  States  land  stations  when 
in  Australian  waters,  half-way  around  the  world. 

The  largest  transatlantic  liners  now  handle 
more  than  1000  radiograms  in  a  single  round 
trip.  This  does  not  include  the  routine  or  ship's 
business,  which  runs  into  thousands  of  words. 
The  single  operator  has  given  way  to  a  chief 
operator  and  a  stafT  of  several  operators  on  the 
large  passenger  ships. 

Picturesque  lighthouses,  fog  guns,  bells  and 
sirens,  which  have  aided  navigators  for  many 
years,  are  being  put  out  of  date  by  the  radio 
direction-finder.  The  direction-finder,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  radio  beacons  along  seashores  and  water 
ways,  gives  exact  bearings  up  to  200  miles  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  has  figured  in  several  sea 
rescues  because  of  its  ability  to  find  the  ship  in 
distress,  even  when  the  ship's  navigators  do  not 
know  their  exact  position. 

David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  quotes  an  interesting  remark  by 
Senator  Marconi,  inventor  of  radio  telegraphy, 
made  to  him  last  they  met. 

"Marconi  said  the  trouble  with  the  whole  wire- 
less situation  was  the  world  was  too  small."  re- 
lates Mr.  Sarnoff.  "A  short-wave,  traveling  186,- 
000  miles  a  second,  goes  around  the  world  three 
times  before  it  settles  down.  Every  time  1 1  < 
nal  returns  to  the  point  of  origin  it  registers,  re- 
sulting in  a  difficulty  called  'radio  echo.'  The 
'echo'  emphasizes  the  fact  that  radio  has  made 
the  world  so  small  that  scientists  are  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  elbow  room." 


Luck  is  ever  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Labor,  with  keen  eyes  and  strong  will,  will  turn 
up  something.  Luck  relies  on  chance.  Labor  on 
character. — Cobden. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


UP  ANCHOR,   a   sea   story  by   D.   Harold   Hickey. 
Publishers,    The    Abingdon    Press.     Price,    $1.50. 

A  vivid  tale  of  the  sea  told  in  an  easy  narrative 
style.  The  adventures  of  a  young  lad  without 
training  or  experience  who  signs  up  on  coast 
freighters  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas,  carrying 
all  kinds  of  cargo.  The  sailors  in  the  various 
crews  he  works  with,  the  different  types  of  ves- 
sels he  ships  on,  are  described  with  the  freshness 
of  one  who  sees  romance  in  new  things. 

In  Charleston  he  makes  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  sailor's  boarding  house — a  unique  insti- 
tution that  has  lost  most  of  its  power.  "Murphy's 
House,"  "Frenchy's,"  "Kate  Hughes',"  were  some 
of  the  boarding  houses  famous,  or  notorious, 
around  the  world.  Their  keepers  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  shipping  business  in  those  days — 
they  acted  as  employment  agencies  for  sailors 
and  no  captain  could  get  together  a  crew  without 
their  help. 

On  the  Falls  of  Garry,  sailing  from  New  York 
to  Australia,  he  has  his  first  experience  on  an 
English  sailing  ship,  always  nicknamed  a  "Lime 
Juicer."  After  "swagging  it"  in  the  Australia 
bush  he  sails  on  the  Ravenscourt  to  South  Amer- 
ica. While  anchored  off  the  shores  of  Iquique 
he  decides  to  escape  from  his  ship  where  condi- 
tions were  unbearable.  He  swims  in  and  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  on  a  German  vessel  headed  for 
home.  He  is  amazed  at  the  efficiency  of  the 
German  crew  through  the  rough  sailing  around 
Cape  Horn. 

Paid  off  in  Hamburg  he  goes  to  England  in 
search  of  a  passage  back  to  America.  But  he's 
farther  from  home  than  he  realizes.  He  lands 
in  Sweden,  is  shanghaied  from  Denmark  and 
finally  lands  back  in  Hull.  Short  of  funds  he 
seeks  the  aid  of  a  minister  who  gets  him  a  job 
as  helper  to  the  cook  on  a  steamer  to  America. 
His  nautical  education  is  finished — he  had  been 
before  the  mast,  acted  as  chief  donkeyman  and 
returns  in  the  galley.  Altogether  it  is  most  enter- 
taining reading. — V.  G. 


MERCHANT  VESSELS.  Merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  year  ended  June  30,  1929.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Commerce 
Department.     Price,    cloth,    $2. 

Lists  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 

including    certain    motor,    sailing    and    unrigged 

vessels ;  also  .yachts,  the  Government  vessels  and 

Philippine  Islands  vessels.  Gives  the  line  number, 


service  engaged  in,  number  of  crew,  indicated 
horsepower,  name  of  the  owner,  home  port  and 
the  address  of  the  owner.  Part  6  of  this  work, 
which  bears  the  title,  Seagoing  Vessels,  contains 
colored  reproductions  of  the  flags  of  the  principal 
maritime  countries  of  the  world;  colored  repro- 
ductions of  funnels  and  house  flags  of  the  prin- 
cipal steamship  lines  engaged  in  American  trade; 
and  flags  and  pennants  to  be  used  in  the  interna- 
tional code  signals  adopted  from,  and  to  be  found, 
in  the  international  commercial  code  signal  book. 


MASTERS  AND  MATES'  MANUAL  OF  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  G.  C.  Manning.  Pub- 
lishers, D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  8  Warren 
Street,  New  York.    Price,  $2.75. 

According  to  the  author,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  preparation  of  this  book  was  to  present 
the  characteristics  of  a  ship  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  of  the  maximum  usefulness  to  officers  of  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

Most  works  on  the  subject  of  naval  architec- 
ture and  ship  construction  are  prepared  for  those 
engaged  in  the  design  and  construction  of  ships, 
not  for  the  operating  officer.  There  are  some 
texts  which  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  buoy- 
ancy, stability  and  ship  design,  but  none  of  these 
are  complete.  They  all  omit  some  important 
phase  of  these  subjects.  The  author  has  there- 
fore endeavored,  and  succeeded  in  a  masterful 
manner,  to  make  this  work  cover  all  the  features 
of  a  hull.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
write  a  complete  treatise  on  naval  architecture 
and  ship  construction  in  two  hundred  pages ;  fur- 
ther, the  operating  officer  has  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  a  general  detailed  study  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. His  business  is  to  know  his  particular 
ship.  He  will  know  his  ship  much  better,  how- 
ever, if  he  understands  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  naval  architecture  and  shipbuilding. 

The  author  frankly  admits  that  he  has  in  places 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  exactness  to  brevity, 
but  he  is  certainly  correct  in  the  expressed  opin- 
ion that  the  officer  will  best  handle  his  ship  who 
sticks  to  fundamentals  and  studies  apparent  ex- 
ceptions as  they  arise. 

The  book  is  commended  to  all  ambitious  sea- 
men who,  through  a  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, desire  to  know  thoroughly  the  ship  on 
which  they  earn  their  livelihood. 


The  sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowl- 
edge.— Bacon. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  Shipping  Board  has  authorized  sale  of  the 
Hog  Island  shipyard  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  $3,000,000,  for  a  marine,  air  and  rail  ter- 
minal. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  authorized  two  loans 
totaling  $1,000,000  to  the  Dollar  Lines,  covering 
reconditioning  of  the  liners  President  Fillmore 
and  President  Johnson. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  sold  the  steamer  East- 
ern Sword  to  J.  F.  O'Boyle  of  New  York  for 
$63,000.  Bids  for  reconditioning  of  the  Contoo- 
cook  will  be  received  May  12. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Company,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fifty  barges  for  the  Standard  Unit  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  to  be  operated  in  the  Mississippi 
Barge  Line  service. 

Captain  Eugene  Blake,  Jr.,  has  taken  over  com- 
mand of  the  California  section  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Service,  succeeding  Captain 
D.  F.  A.  de  Otte,  who  will  take  special  duty  in 
Washington,  pending  his  retirement  next  Febru- 
ary after  forty-two  years  in  the  service. 

The  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $1,284,000  for  im- 
provements in  San  Francisco  harbor.  The  money 
is  to  be  spent  in  dredging  the  bar  at  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  a  depth  of  forty- 
live  feet  and  also  for  clearing  work  on  the  Pre- 
sidio shoals. 

U.  S.  S.  Chicago,  one  of  the  eight  10,000-ton 
light  cruisers  authorized  by  Congress  several 
years  ago,  was  launched  April  10  at  the  Mure 
Island  Navy  Yard.  The  vessel  was  christened  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Britten,  sister  of  Representative 
Fred  H.  Britten  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

The  crew  of  the  Rhine  Maru,  Japanese  freighter 
which  went  ashore  at  Point  Sur,  Calif.,  on  March 
28,  and  was  abandoned,  has  left  San  Francisco 
for  Japan.  The  steam  schooner  Claremont,  which 
was  beached  at  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  same  night  after  striking  a  rock  in  the 
dense  fog,  has  been  floated  and  gone  on  drydock. 

Bids  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  sale  of  six  cruisers  and  one  yard  tug  have 
been   accepted   as   follows :   Albany,   New   Or- 


leans and  Salem  by  D.  C.  Seagraves.  San  Fran- 
cisco, $89,305 ;  Charleston  and  Huron  by  Abe 
Goldberg  &  Co.,  Seattle,  for  $118,222;  Frederick 
by  Rothenberg  &  Sugarman,  Oakland,  for 
$68,400;  Lively  (tug)  by  Puget  Sound  Tug  & 
Barge  Co.,  Seattle,  for  $10,780. 

Thousands  of  bugs  from  Egypt,  brought  to 
Boston  for  experimental  purposes  in  an  effort  to 
discover  an  insect  to  combat  the  destructive  corn 
borer,  were  landed  recently  from  the  Dollar  Line 
steamship  President  Garfield,  and  were  sent  to 
Arlington,  where  the  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted. It  is  the  third  big  consignment  of  bugs 
brought  here  recently  by  the  steamers  of  the  same 
line.  The  bugs  on  the  Garfield  were  in  11  boxes, 
carried  in  the  refrigerated  compartment. 

The  Export  Steamship  Company  of  New  York 
has  advised  the  postmaster  general  that  a  twin 
launching  of  the  first  two  of  a  fleet  of  eight  new 
vessels  to  be  constructed  by  that  company  will  take 
place  June  6  next,  at  the  yards  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Camden,  N.  J.  There 
has  been  delivered  at  the  shipyards  35  per  cent  of 
the  fabricated  steel  for  vessels  3  and  4  of  the 
new  fleet,  the  keels  for  which  will  be  laid  June  7 
next.  These  vessels  will  be  458  feet  long  and  of 
9800  tons  displacement. 

Tankers  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company's  fleet 
during  1929  transported  22,000,000  barrels  of 
refined,  crude  and  fuel  oils  in  a  total  of  355  voy- 
ages to  points  which  included  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hono- 
lulu and  Pacific  Coast  ports,  according  to  a  report 
made  by  H.  T.  Earl,  manager  of  transportation 
for  the  company.  Three  of  the  vessels,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  186,000  barrels,  were  gasoline 
carriers.  The  remaining  five,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  381,000  barrels,  transported  crude  and  fuel 
oils,  total  capacity  of  the  eight  ships  being 
567,000  barrels. 

First-class  travel  on  the  North  Atlantic  is 
decidedly  on  the  decline.  A  decrease  of  4200  is 
reported  from  January  1  to  March  22,  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  of  1929.  This  is  partly  due 
to  business  depression  and  partly  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  cabin  ships.  When  the  Trans- 
atlantic Conference  meets  in  Paris  efforts  will  be 
made  to  reduce  the  fares  on  the  slower  first-class 
liners,  which  are  sadly  neglected  at  present.  Tour- 
ist third  cabin  is  doing  so  well  that  the  second- 
class  accommodation  in  several  sljips  has  been 
abolished. 
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Sooner  than  expected,  the  Postmaster-General 
has  awarded  the  United  States  Lines  the  ocean 
mail  contract  for  the  New  York-Cherbourg- 
Southampton  service.  The  present  value  of  the 
contract  is  only  $10,000/$  15, 000  more  than  the 
Leviathan  has  been  earning  on  weight  basis,  but 
when  the  two  Bremen  class  liners  stipulated  in 
the  contract  begin  service,  the  company's  mail 
subsidy  will  exceed  $2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  the 
third  contract  held  by  the  company,  the  aggre- 
gate subsidy  amounting  to  about  $3,637,000  a 
year. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Euro  pa  arrived 
in  New  York  March  25  after  a  passage  of  four 
days,  seventeen  hours  and  six  minutes  from  Cher- 
bourg to  Ambrose  Lightship,  setting  a  record  for 
the  Atlantic  crossing.  The  distance  covered  by 
the  Europa  was  3100  miles.  Reaching  Ambrose 
Lightship  at  5  :54  a.  m.,  after  encountering  head 
winds  and  heavy  seas  nearly  all  the  way,  the 
Europa  beat  the  Bremen's  record  of  last  October 
by  eighteen  minutes,  improving  by  thirty-six 
minutes  upon  the  Bremen's  maiden  voyage  last 
July.  The  Bremen's  October  record  was  four 
days,  seventeen  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes, 
a  little  better  than  her  first  performance  last  July. 

The  ship  Star  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  fleet,  has  been  sold  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia interests.  The  famous  old  ship  is  to  be  used 
as  a  fishing  and  pleasure  barge  after  going  to  the 
southern  port  and  undergoing  considerable  re- 
pairs. The  Star  of  Scotland,  which  for  many 
years  sailed  from  San  Francisco  every  year  for 
the  Alaska  fishing  grounds,  is  a  vessel  of  2233 
net  tons  and  was  built  in  1887  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. The  ship  is  300.2  feet  long  with  a  beam  of 
43.1  feet  and  a  depth  of  24.2  feet.  The  Star  of 
Scotland,  like  many  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  fleet,  after  years  of  service,  is  to 
go  into  a  private  enterprise  where  the  chief  ob- 
jective is  pleasure. 

Governor  Young  of  California  has  completed 
appointments  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
State  Nautical  Schoolship  established  by  act  of 
the  last  legislature.  The  governor's  appointees 
are  John  C.  Rohlfs,  manager  of  the  marine  de- 
partment of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Captain  Charles  W.  Saunders,  former 
operating  manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company;  Captain  Leighton  M.  Edelman,  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  Captain 


Hancock  of  Los  Angeles,  former  sailing  ship 
master.  The  legislature  appropriated  $150,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  over  a  two- 
year  period  and  the  Federal  Government  has  des- 
ignated a  Shipping  Board  vessel  and  will  con- 
tribute an  annual  donation  to  augment  the  state's 
appropriation. 

Second  of  the  new  motorliners  in  the  $40,000,- 
000  construction  program  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  the  Chichibu  Mam,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  17  on  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Japan.  The  first  of  the  new  ships  to  be  inducted 
into  service  was  the  Asama  Maru,  which  has  been 
on  the  transpacific  run  since  last  December.  The 
Chichibu  Maru  is  similar  to  the  Asama  Maru, 
except  that  she  has  one  funnel,  certain  different 
features  in  appointments  and  a  different  propul- 
sion plant.  The  new  vessel  is  584  feet  long,  sev- 
enty-four feet  beam,  forty-two  feet  six  inches 
deep.  Of  a  displacement  of  22,200  tons  and  a 
gross  tonnage  of  17,300  tons,  she  has  a  loading 
capacity  of  6500  tons.  Cruising  speed  is  nineteen 
knots,  with  better  than  twenty-one  knots  when 
using  reserve  power.  Within  the  graceful  lines 
of  her  rakish  steel  hull  are  seven  decks,  providing 
magnificent  accommodations  for  243  salon, 
ninety-five  second  and  500  steerage  passengers. 

A  report  submitted  by  J.  R.  Gordon,  president 
of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation,  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  covering  operations  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  shows  that  190  Government  ves- 
sels are  in  operation  on  the  eighteen  established 
routes.  One  ship  has  been  assigned  to  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation  for  the  coal  trade  between 
Baltimore,  Naples,  Alexandria  and  Algiers,  and 
twenty  ships  are  assigned  to  charterers.  On 
March  31,  the  M.  F.  C.  had  on  its  rolls  1799 
employees  representing  a  pay  roll  of  $3,288,513. 
The  reserve  fleet  was  made  up  of  271  vessels.  Of 
these  twenty-one  were  sold  but  not  delivered, 
while  thirty-four  were  in  "spot"  condition,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  further  general  reduction  in  personnel, 
and  for  the  consolidation  and  elimination  of  dif- 
ferent activities  as  soon  as  the  matter  of  the  lump 
sum  agreement  is  definitely  settled.  During  the 
quarter,  twenty-eight  vessels  of  187,914  tons  d.w. 
were  sold  for  operation  and  scrapping,  realizing 
$1,026,850.  Fifteen  of  these  vessels  were  sold 
for  scrapping  in  this  country.  In  addition,  twenty- 
one  vessels  have  been  just  advertised  for  sale  for 
scrapping. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


German  steel  works  have  bought  Canadian 
scrap  for  shipment  at  first  open  water  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  cargo  steamers  of  3500  tons 
each.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  large  contract 
placed  for  Canadian  scrap  by  Continental  indus- 
trialists. 

Laid-up  shipping  in  the  Tyne  has  more  than 
quadrupled  from  the  22,055-ton  figure  at  the  end 
of  December,  which  speaks  for  itself  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  the  shipping  trade.  At 
many  other  European  ports  there  has  been  a  simi- 
lar experience.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
laid-up  shipping  at  present  comes  near  to  the 
highest  figures  recorded  in  the  past. 

The  French  company  "Messageries  Maritimes" 
has  placed  an  order  in  France  for  a  motor  passen- 
ger liner  to  be  named  Marechal-Joffre,  to  run  on 
the  Madagascar  service.  She  will  have  a  displace- 
ment of  14,450  tons  on  a  draft  of  twenty-six  feet. 
The  deadweight  capacity  will  be  5918  tons.  Pas- 
senger accommodation  will  provide  for  138  first, 
92  second  and  76  third-class  and  592  steerage 
passengers. 

Norwegian  shipping  on  the  China  coast  is  hav- 
ing the  worst  time  within  memory.  Since  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  Norwegian  shipowners 
have  stipulated  for  freights  in  sterling,  but  Chi- 
nese charterers  are  biding  their  time,  with  the 
result  that  ships  have  had  to  be  laid  up  or  sent 
home.  Several  rice  merchants  have  had  to  go 
into  liquidation,  and  altogether  the  outlook  is 
very  gloomy. 

Contracts  for  20  tankers,  each  of  11,500  tons 
d.w.  capacity,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of 
more  than  £3,600,000,  have  been  placed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  Eight 
of  the  vessels  are  to  be  built  in  Great  Britain, 
eight  in  Holland,  three  in  Germany,  and  one  in 
Italy.  Each  ship  is  to  have  a  twin  set  of  single- 
acting  Werkspoor-Diesels  fitted  with  supercharg- 
ing system,  to  give  a  sea  speed  of  \2l/2  knots. 
The  vessels  are  to  cost  about  £180,000  each. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1929  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  show  that  after  provid- 
ing for  income  tax,  interest,  and  writing  ofT  full 
depreciation,  the  profits  amount  to  £998,035,  in- 
cluding  £188,396  brought  forward  from   1928. 


After  transferring  £50,000  to  the  reserve  fund 
and  providing  £135,000  for  dividends  on  pref- 
erence stocks,  there  remains  at  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  the  sum  of  £813,035.  Out  of 
this  amount  the  directors  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  7]/2  per  cent  dividend,  less  income  tax, 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  including  the  govern- 
ment share,  leaving  £395,265  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  1930.  In  the  previous  year  the  profits 
were  £741,166,  which  included  £190,687 
brought  forward  from  1927. 

Antwerp  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  most 
important  distributing  center  of  American  motor 
cars  in  Europe.  A  new  contract  has  just  been 
signed  between  the  port  authorities  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  the  concession  to  the  latter 
company  of  over  25,000  square  yards  of  ground 
along  the  new  Canal  Dock.  On  this  area,  the 
Ford  Company  will  erect  factory  buildings  cov- 
ering an  area  of  15,500  square  yards;  further, 
they  are  bound  by  the  contract  to  hire  the  quays 
situated  next  to  their  site,  over  a  length  of  720 
feet,  and  they  will  equip  these  quays  with  all  the 
necessary  gear  for  discharging,  loading  and  han- 
dling of  their  goods.  Ships  will  be  able  to  unload 
directly  in  front  of  the  works,  while  finished 
goods  coming  from  the  factory,  can  be  loaded  di- 
rectly into  lighters  for  shipment  to  the  interior 
or  to  Germany  or  onto  trucks. 

Reports  of  Danish  shipping  companies  dis- 
close a  fair  profit  from  operations  last  year.  The 
Steamship  company  Tonn,  Copenhagen,  owning 
about  twenty  Steamers,  reports  a  gross  income 
of  kr.  6.600,000,  against  kr.  5,700,000  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  kr.  2,088,000  net,  out  of  which 
shareholders  receive  kr.  600,000,  equal  to  30  per 
cent  in  dividend  and  bonus.  The  fleet  aggregates 
38,300  tons  d.w.  and  stands  on  the  books  at  kr. 
62  per  ton  d.w.  There  has  already  been  written 
off  an  amount  of  kr.  250,000  on  new  construction. 
The  steamship  company  Pacific,  Copenhagen, 
pays  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.  The  steamship 
company  Yendila  announces  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent  (6  per  cent  in  1928).  The  steamship  com- 
pany Norden,  Copenhagen,  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  practically  disposed  of  its  steam 
tonnage  and  replaced  it  with  motor  vessels,  is 
paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  for  1929. 

Restrictions,  practically  amounting  to  an  em- 
bargo in  some  cases,  and  increases  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  Australian  tariff  rates  upon  other  goods, 
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were  put  into  effect  April  4,  applying  to  merchan- 
dise shipped  from  the  country  of  origin  after 
April  3.  Importation  of  a  number  of  fruits  and 
foods,  furs,  blankets,  farm  machinery,  radio 
equipment,  hardware  and  Portland  cement  is  to- 
tally prohibited  except  under  permit  from  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Customs.  A  sec- 
ond group  of  commodities,  including  tobacco 
products,  matches,  locomotives  and  unfermented 
grape  wine,  may  be  imported  only  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  March  31,  last.  A  50  per  cent  increase  in 
duties  has  been  imposed  upon  a  third  group,  in- 
cluding knitted  piece  goods,  paints  and  varnishes, 
jewelry,  leather  manufactures,  including  shoes; 
paper  manufactures,  musical  instruments  and  au- 
tomobile parts,  bodies  and  chassis. 

The  Portuguese  Government  recently  issued 
new  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Portuguese 
emigrants  on  board  foreign  ships  bound  for 
America.  Under  the  new  regulations  no  foreign 
vessel  may  embark  Portuguese  emigrants  in 
Portuguese  ports  (emigrants  being  denned  as 
third-class  or  intermediate  class  passengers),  un- 
less it  engages  at  the  same  time  certain  persons 
approved  by  the  Emigration  Inspection  Service. 
One  doctor,  who  will  act  also  as  inspector  of 
emigration,  with  one  nurse,  an  assistant  nurse  and 
a  steward  under  him,  must  always  be  carried, 
whatever  the  number  of  emigrants.  If  the  number 
exceeds  100,  an  additional  nurse  must  be  carried, 
and  if  it  exceeds  25  an  additional  steward  for 
every  40  emigrants.  Similarly,  the  transport  of 
returning  emigrants  to  their  homes  is  prohibited 
to  all  foreign  vessels  not  carrying  this  Portuguese 
staff,  except  where  special  permission  is  granted. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  staff  engaged  for  the 
outward  voyage  will  be  considered  sufficient  for 
the  homeward  voyage. 

A  working  agreement  has  been  drawn  and  rati- 
fied betwen  the  Hamburg-American  line  and  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  The  pact  is  for  a  term  of 
50  years  and  under  it  both  companies  will  pre- 
serve their  individuality  by  retaining  separate 
boards  of  supervisors,  the  majority  of  whom  must 
reside  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  respectively,  as 
heretofore.  For  the  discussion  of  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest,  members  of  each  board  will  meet 
as  a  joint  council.  A  complete  union  of  interests 
will  be  reached  (1)  through  the  boards  of  man- 
aging  directors   which   will   comprise   the   same 
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members  as  at  present;  (2)  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  combined 
business  operations,  as  both  companies  will  make 
up  their  annual  balance  sheets  on  uniform  prin- 
ciples;  (3)  through  operating  their  vessels,  as  all 
the  services  of  both  companies  will  be  conducted 
uniformly  and  the  vessels  will  be  placed  in  the 
services  for  which  they  are  economically  best 
suited.  The  business  will  be  conducted  by  the 
tried  and  experienced  working  and  soliciting  or- 
ganizations of  both  companies,  which  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  both  in  a  reciprocal  way,  for  booking 
of  passengers  and  freight,  by  the  home  and  for- 
eign offices  of  both  companies  for  the  ships  of 
each  company;  each  company  will  act  for  the 
other  in  dispatch  of  their  vessels  from  its  home 
port.  They  will  place  at  each  others  disposal 
their  pier  and  dock  accommodations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  directors  of  the  Danish  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany— whose  activities  embrace  not  only  shipping 
but  also  the  manufacture  of  soya  cake,  rubber 
growing,  tin  mining,  oil  refining,  cement  making, 
milk  condensing,  shipbuilding  (through  the  Nak- 
skov  Skibsvserft)  and  the  operation  of  rice  mills 
— report  that  during  the  past  year  the  world's 
markets  were  characterized  by  overproduction, 
while  political  events  and  a  severe  winter  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  were  further  handicaps  to 
trade.  As  regards  shipping  only,  they  state  that 
the  foregoing  conditions,  combined  with  a  further 
increase  in  world  tonnage  and  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  augment  the  speed  of  merchant  ships, 
contributed  to  a  falling  freight  market  in  which 
no  improvement  had  taken  place  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  work- 
ing results  of  the  company's  vessels  can  be  de- 
scribed as  satisfactory,  this  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  economy  in  running  and  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  motorships.  The  only  addition  to  the 
company's  fleet  in  1929  was  the  m.s.  Alsia,  9730 
tons  d.w.,  which  was  completed  by  the  Nakskov 
Skibsvserft  and  placed  on  the  Straits-Siam  route. 
The  12,000-ton  Amerika,  built  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
meister  and  Wain,  which  should  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  not  taken  over 
until  the  beginning  of  1930.  The  company  now 
owns  24  vessels  (including  three  steamers)  of 
149,926  tons  gross  and  213,960  tons  d.w.  The 
average  age  is  about  1 1  years,  and  the  book  value 
is  36,846,093  kr. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


German  steel  works  have  bought  Canadian 
scrap  for  shipment  at  first  open  water  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  cargo  steamers  of  3500  tons 
each.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  large  contract 
placed  for  Canadian  scrap  by  Continental  indus- 
trialists. 

Laid-up  shipping  in  the  Tyne  has  more  than 
quadrupled  from  the  22,055-ton  figure  at  the  end 
of  December,  which  speaks  for  itself  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  the  shipping  trade.  At 
many  other  European  ports  there  has  been  a  simi- 
lar experience.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
laid-up  shipping,  at  present  comes  near  to  the 
highest  figures  recorded  in  the  past. 

The  French  company  "Messageries  Maritime :s" 
has  placed  an  order  in  France  for  a  motor  passen- 
ger liner  to  be  named  Mareclial-Joffre,  to  run  on 
the  Madagascar  service.  She  will  have  a  displace- 
ment of  14,450  tons  on  a  draft  of  twenty-six  feet. 
The  deadweight  capacity  will  be  5918  tons.  Pas- 
senger accommodation  will  provide  for  138  first, 
92  second  and  76  third-class  and  592  steerage 
passengers. 

Norwegian  shipping  on  the  China  coast  is  hav- 
ing the  worst  time  within  memory.  Since  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  Norwegian  shipowners 
have  stipulated  for  freights  in  sterling,  but  Chi- 
nese charterers  are  biding  their  time,  with  the 
result  that  ships  have  had  to  be  laid  up  or  sent 
home.  Several  rice  merchants  have  had  to  go 
into  liquidation,  and  altogether  the  outlook  is 
very  gloomy. 

Contracts  for  20  tankers,  each  of  11,500  tons 
d.w.  capacity,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of 
more  than  £3,600,000,  have  been  placed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  Eight 
of  the  vessels  are  to  be  built  in  Great  Britain, 
eight  in  Holland,  three  in  Germany,  and  one  in 
Italy.  Each  ship  is  to  have  a  twin  set  of  single- 
acting  Werkspoor-Diesels  fitted  with  supercharg- 
ing system,  to  give  a  sea  speed  of  \2l/2  knots. 
The  vessels  are  to  cost  about  £180,000  each. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1929  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  show  that  alter  provid- 
ing for  income  tax,  interest,  and  writing  off  full 
depreciation,  the  profits  amount  to  £998,035,  in- 
cluding  £188,396  brought  forward  from   1928. 


After  transferring  £50,000  to  the  reserve  fund 
and  providing  £135,000  for  dividends  on  pref- 
erence stocks,  there  remains  at  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  the  sum  of  £813,035.  Out  of 
this  amount  the  directors  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  7j/^  per  cent  dividend,  less  income  tax, 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  including  the  govern- 
ment share,  leaving  £395,265  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  1930.  In  the  previous  year  the  profits 
were  £741,166,  which  included  £190,687 
brought  forward  from  1927. 

Antwerp  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  most 
important  distributing  center  of  American  motor 
cars  in  Europe.  A  new  contract  has  just  been 
signed  between  the  port  authorities  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  the  concession  to  the  latter 
company  of  over  25,000  square  yards  of  ground 
along  the  new  Canal  Dock.  On  this  area,  the 
Ford  Company  will  erect  factory  buildings  cov- 
ering an  area  of  15,500  square  yards;  further, 
they  are  bound  by  the  contract  to  hire  the  quays 
situated  next  to  their  site,  over  a  length  of  720 
feet,  and  they  will  equip  these  quays  with  all  the 
necessary  gear  for  discharging,  loading  and  han- 
dling of  their  goods.  Ships  will  be  able  to  unload 
directly  in  front  of  the  works,  while  finished 
goods  coming  from  the  factory,  can  be  loaded  di- 
rectly into  lighters  for  shipment  to  the  interior 
or  to  Germany  or  onto  trucks. 

Reports  of  Danish  shipping  companies  dis- 
close a  fair  profit  from  operations  last  year.  The 
steamship  company  Torm,  Copenhagen,  owning 
about  twenty  steamers,  reports  a  gross  income 
of  kr.  6.600,000,  against  kr.  5,700,000  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  kr.  2,088,000  net,  out  of  which 
shareholders  receive  kr.  600,000,  equal  to  30  per 
cent  in  dividend  and  bonus.  The  fleet  aggregates 
38,300  tons  d.w.  and  stands  on  the  books  at  kr. 
62  per  ton  d.w.  There  has  already  been  written 
off  an  amount  of  kr.  250,000  on  new  construction. 
The  steamship  company  Pacific,  Copenhagen, 
pays  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.  The  steamship 
company  Vendila  announces  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent  (6  per  cent  in  1928).  The  steamship  com- 
pany Norden,  Copenhagen,  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  practically  disposed  of  its  steam 
tonnage  and  replaced  it  with  motor  vessels,  is 
paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  for  1929. 

Restrictions,  practically  amounting  to  an  em- 
bargo in  some  cases,  and  increases  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  Australian  tariff  rates  upon  other  goods, 
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were  put  into  effect  April  4,  applying  to  merchan- 
dise shipped  from  the  country  of  origin  after 
April  3.  Importation  of  a  number  of  fruits  and 
foods,  furs,  blankets,  farm  machinery,  radio 
equipment,  hardware  and  Portland  cement  is  to- 
tally prohibited  except  under  permit  from  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Customs.  A  sec- 
ond group  of  commodities,  including  tobacco 
products,  matches,  locomotives  and  unfermented 
grape  wine,  may  be  imported  only  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  March  31,  last.  A  50  per  cent  increase  in 
duties  has  been  imposed  upon  a  third  group,  in- 
cluding knitted  piece  goods,  paints  and  varnishes, 
jewelry,  leather  manufactures,  including  shoes ; 
paper  manufactures,  musical  instruments  and  au- 
tomobile parts,  bodies  and  chassis. 

The  Portuguese  Government  recently  issued 
new  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Portuguese 
emigrants  on  board  foreign  ships  bound  for 
America.  Under  the  new  regulations  no  foreign 
vessel  may  embark  Portuguese  emigrants  in 
Portuguese  ports  (emigrants  being  defined  as 
third-class  or  intermediate  class  passengers),  un- 
less it  engages  at  the  same  time  certain  persons 
approved  by  the  Emigration  Inspection  Service. 
One  doctor,  who  will  act  also  as  inspector  of 
emigration,  with  one  nurse,  an  assistant  nurse  and 
a  steward  under  him,  must  always  be  carried, 
whatever  the  number  of  emigrants.  If  the  number 
exceeds  100,  an  additional  nurse  must  be  carried, 
and  if  it  exceeds  25  an  additional  steward  for 
every  40  emigrants.  Similarly,  the  transport  of 
returning  emigrants  to  their  homes  is  prohibited 
to  all  foreign  vessels  not  carrying  this  Portuguese 
staff,  except  where  special  permission  is  granted. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  staff  engaged  for  the 
outward  voyage  will  be  considered  sufficient  for 
the  homeward  voyage. 

A  working  agreement  has  been  drawn  and  rati- 
fied betwen  the  Hamburg-American  line  and  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  The  pact  is  for  a  term  of 
50  years  and  under  it  both  companies  will  pre- 
serve their  individuality  by  retaining  separate 
boards  of  supervisors,  the  majority  of  whom  must 
reside  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  respectively,  as 
heretofore.  For  the  discussion  of  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest,  members  of  each  board  will  meet 
as  a  joint  council.  A  complete  union  of  interests 
will  be  reached  (1)  through  the  boards  of  man- 
aging  directors   which   will   comprise   the   same 


members  as  at  present;  (2)  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  combined 
business  operations,  as  both  companies  will  make 
up  their  annual  balance  sheets  on  uniform  prin- 
ciples; (3)  through  operating  their  vessels,  as  all 
the  services  of  both  companies  will  be  conducted 
uniformly  and  the  vessels  will  be  placed  in  the 
services  for  which  they  are  economically  best 
suited.  The  business  will  be  conducted  by  the 
tried  and  experienced  working  and  soliciting  or- 
ganizations of  both  companies,  which  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  both  in  a  reciprocal  way,  for  booking 
of  passengers  and  freight,  by  the  home  and  for- 
eign offices  of  both  companies  for  the  ships  of 
each  company;  each  company  will  act  for  the 
other  in  dispatch  of  their  vessels  from  its  home 
port.  They  will  place  at  each  others  disposal 
their  pier  and  dock  accommodations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  directors  of  the  Danish  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany— whose  activities  embrace  not  only  shipping 
but  also  the  manufacture  of  soya  cake,  rubber 
growing,  tin  mining,  oil  refining,  cement  making, 
milk  condensing,  shipbuilding  (through  the  Nak- 
skov  Skibsvaerft)  and  the  operation  of  rice  mills 
— report  that  during  the  past  year  the  world's 
markets  were  characterized  by  overproduction, 
while  political  events  and  a  severe  winter  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  were  further  handicaps  to 
trade.  As  regards  shipping  only,  they  state  that 
the  foregoing  conditions,  combined  with  a  further 
increase  in  world  tonnage  and  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  augment  the  speed  of  merchant  ships, 
contributed  to  a  falling  freight  market  in  which 
no  improvement  had  taken  place  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  work- 
ing results  of  the  company's  vessels  can  be  de- 
scribed as  satisfactory,  this  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  economy  in  running  and  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  motorships.  The  only  addition  to  the 
company's  fleet  in  1929  was  the  m.s.  Alsia,  9730 
tons  d.w.,  which  was  completed  by  the  Nakskov 
Skibsvaerft  and  placed  on  the  Straits-Siam  route. 
The  12,000-ton  Amerika,  built  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
meister  and  Wain,  which  should  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  not  taken  over 
until  the  beginning  of  1930.  The  company  now 
owns  24  vessels  (including  three  steamers)  of 
149,926  tons  gross  and  213,960  tons  d.w.  The 
average  age  is  about  1 1  years,  and  the  book  value 
is  36,846,093  kr. 
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LABOR  NEWS 


It  costs  less  to  produce  and  more  to  distribute 
than  before  the  World  War,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau.  The  bureau  says 
efficiency  that  is  so  marked  in  production  is  absent 
in  the  field  of  distribution. 

The  aluminum  trust,  in  which  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  is  heavily  interested,  and  which 
has  just  been  whitewashed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  reports  a  profit  last  year  of  $25,318,- 
000.  Profits  the  preceding  year  were  $20,672,000, 
and  $15,108,000  in  1927. 

Frank  McManamy,  new  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  carried  a  card 
in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  is  the  only  member  of  the 
commission  with  actual  railroad  experience,  a  fact 
that  should  make  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
body. 

Minister  of  Labor  Heenan  of  Canada  has 
placed  18,000  employees  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment on  the  forty-four-hour  week  basis.  Di- 
rect government  employees  only  are  affected  by 
the  order-in-council,  but  the  Minister  of  Labor 
states  that  employees  of  contractors  will  be  in- 
cluded in  legislation  that  will  be  presented  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament. 

The  non-union  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  "Camel"  cigarettes  and 
"Prince  Albert"  smoking  tobacco,  will  make  new 
profit  records  this  year.  Cash  payments,  last  year, 
totaled  $25,500,000.  Net  income  was  $32,210,521, 
or  slightly  more  than  three  times  the  1920  figure. 
Profits  this  year  will  be  increased  by  "operating 
economies."  Wages  now  are  below  $1  a  day  to  a 
large  number  of  workers,  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  unite.  Officers  of  the  Tobacco  Workers' 
Union  report  repeated  failues  to  secure  an  under- 
standing with  this  corporation. 

Man-hour  productivity  in  eleven  major  manu- 
facturing industries  during  1926  and  1927  show 
gains,  according  to  Monthly  Bulletin,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  gains  ranged  from  1  per  cent  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  to  12  per  cent  for  cement  manufac- 
turing. Compared  with  1914,  however,  the  man- 
hour  productivity  in  all  of  the  eleven  industries 


showed  a  decided  increase,  the  greatest  change 
taking  place  in  the  automobile  and  rubber-tire 
industries,  in  which  the  increase  reached  178  and 
292  per  cent  respectively. 

Add  one  more  to  the  long  roll  of  workers  who 
are  heroes  in  peace.  Charles  A.  Bell,  an  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  to  save  his 
passengers.  When  his  engine  jumped  the  track 
he  himself  could  have  jumped  with  the  possibility 
of  saving  his  life  or  he  could  stay  in  his  cab,  set 
the  brakes  and  hope  that  the  Pullman  cars  would 
not  follow  the  baggage  coaches  off  the  rail.  He 
set  the  brakes,  though  it  meant  certain  death  for 
him.  Such  capacity  for  loyalty  even  at  the  cost 
of  life  is  man's  supreme  glory  and  an  unfailing 
promise  of  hope. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Colored  People,  the  most  influential  organ- 
ization of  its  character  in  the  country,  is  actually 
opposing  Judge  Parker's  confirmation  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that 
in  1920  Judge  Parker,  in  a  speech,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  negroes  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  be  trusted  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  This  statement  of  Par- 
ker's, while  it  might  be  unpopular  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  would 
not  hurt  him  in  North  Carolina,  nor  in  any  of 
the  Southern  states. 

A  United  States  Senate  committee  approved 
two  of  Senator  Wagner's  three  proposals  to  rem- 
edy unemployment  conditions.  The  favored  meas- 
ures would  expand  government  machinery  for 
collecting  unemployed  information.  A  Federal 
stabilization  board  could  then  accelerate  or  retard 
public  construction  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
The  third  proposal — to  create  a  Federal  employ- 
ment agency  to  work  in  cooperation  with  state 
agencies — was  held  over  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  The 
employers'  plea  is  the  ancient  scheme  of  more  dis- 
cussion in  the  hope  that  plans  they  oppose  will 
be  finally  pigeon-holed. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  approved  Mr. 
Norris'  resolution  for  government  operation  of 
Muscle  Shoals  by  a  vote  of  45  to  23.  The  vote 
was  within  one  ballot  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
which  would  be  necessary  for  enactment  over  a 
presidential  veto.  The  resolution  passed  both 
houses  of  the  last  Congress,  but  was  given  the 
pocket   veto  by   President   Coolidge.    Under  the 
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bill  a  government  corporation  would  be  formed 
to  operate  Muscle  Shoals.  Nitrate  plants  would 
produce  nitrogen  and  experiment  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  government  corporation  would  have 
power  to  sell  all  surplus  power,  giving  preference 
to  states  and  municipalities. 

The  United  States  now  affords  gainful  occupa- 
tion to  close  upon  50,000,000  men  and  women. 
This  number  includes  all  persons  actively  at  work 
for  profit,  whatever  their  line  of  pursuit.  The 
nation's  army  of  workers  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  in  the  twenty  years  since  1909, 
or  about  2  per  cent  yearly,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
newest  study  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  This  rate  of  increase  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, which  grew  about  32  per  cent  over  the  same 
period.  A  portion  of  the  greater  gain  in  workers 
is  held  to  be  due  to  the  entrance  of  women  into 
the  general  business  field. 

The  industrial  revolution,  now  on  in  the  South, 
is  indicated  by  the  Index,  published  by  the  New 
York  Trust  Company.  According  to  the  latest 
available  census  figures — those  of  1927 — the  out- 
put value  of  southern  manufacturing  plants  is 
around  $10,372,800,000  annually.  "Compared 
with  1923,"  says  the  Index,  "this  represents  a 
gain  of  $921,000,000,  or  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  gain  experienced  by  the  entire  country  in  the 
same  period."  Textiles  constitute  the  leading 
manufacture,  the  number  of  spindles  since  1900 
having  more  than  tripled.  The  shift  of  this  indus- 
try from  the  North  to  the  South,  has  been  due 
largely  to  "the  lower  cost  of  Southern  labor,"  it 
is  stated. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  adjourned  after 
discussing  more  important  issues  than  in  any 
recent  year.  A  great  many  bills  were  passed, 
some  of  them  comparatively  significant.  Yet  see 
how  little  was  really  done.  Nothing  on  unem- 
ployment, virtually  nothing  on  housing,  scarcely 
more  in  the  great  and  burning  field  of  public 
utilities,  including  power  and  transit.  Some  be- 
ginning was  made  after  three  riots,  to  improve 
the  Penal  System.  The  aged  over  seventy  may 
get  a  little  help  out  of  a  bill  that  is  a  mockery 
of  the  old-age  assistance  for  which  Socialists 
long  have  asked.  Judges  were  forbidden  to  grant 
preliminary  injunctions  without  hearings,  which 
is  some  progress  but  goes  nowhere  near  the  heart 
of  the  injunction  issue. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Bar  Commis- 
sioners may  recommend  a  special  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  consider  charges  and  possible 
impeachment  of  Injunction  Judge  Belden  of 
Racine.  Belden's  offense,  however,  is  not  in  en- 
joining Kenosha  hosiery  workers  at  the  Allen- A 
plant.  This  procedure  is  so  usual  it  no  longer 
attracts  notice  of  the  commissioners,  who  act  as 
a  sort  of  business  agent  for  the  Lawyers'-Judicial 
Union.  Belden  is  charged  with  accepting  a  per- 
sonal loan  of  $20,000  from  Z.  G.  Simmons, 
Kenosha  business  man,  who  later  secured  a  favor- 
able decision  in  Belden's  court.  The  impeachment 
of  Belden  was  before  the  last  legislature,  but  the 
jurist  escaped  conviction.  His  lawyers  howled 
"persecution." 

Highway  building  activity  in  the  United  States 
will  set  a  new  record  this  year  if  plans  reported  to 
the  United  States  Public  Roads  Bureau  by  state 
officials  are  carried  to  completion.  Cooperating 
with  President  Hoover  in  his  plea  for  increased 
construction  plans  wherever  practicable,  the  states 
and  their  counties  plan  expenditures  for  road  and 
bridge  building  in  1930  to  total  $1,601,000,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $250,000,000  over  the  sums 
spent  for  such  purposes  in  1929,  and  is  $47,- 
000,000  more  than  the  outlay  in  1928,  which  was 
the  previous  high  mark.  This  expansion  of  high- 
way building  activity,  it  is  expected,  will  provide 
occupation  for  many  thousands  of  additional 
workers  as  the  season  progresses,  and  aid  ma- 
terially in  easing  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  withdrawal  of  several  hundred  marines 
from  Nicaragua  and  peace  plans  of  President 
Hoover's  Commission  to  Haiti  means  that  the 
administration  has  a  new  Latin-American  policy. 
Hereafter,  instead  of  the  United  States  assuming 
dictatorial  powers  when  trouble  develops  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  fewer  troops  will  be  used  and 
other  Latin-American  countries  will  be  invited 
to  send  official  observers  to  see  for  themselves 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  only  interested  in  restoring 
order.  The  United  States  will  also  attempt  to 
mediate  differences  in  these  countries,  rather  than 
immediately  take  sides  in  internal  disputes  and 
declare  war  on  so-called  rebels.  The  new  policy 
is  an  abandonment  of  President  Roosevelt's  the- 
ory that  if  the  United  States  does  not  rush  troops 
into  these  territories,  some  European  government 
may  take  such  action,  which  would  be  considered 
a  challenge  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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The  British  National  Union  of  Railwayman 
announced  recently  that  the  2y2  per  cent  wage 
reduction  which  the  British  railroad  workers  ac- 
cepted in  1918,  will  be  restored  beginning  in  May. 

Following  an  agreement  between  the  immigra- 
tion services  of  Malta  and  Tunisia,  the  Island  of 
Malta  is  to  furnish,  up  to  December  31,  1930, 
5000  Maltese  workmen  to  the  Regency  of 
Tunisia. 

As  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  labor  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Saxony  during  the  past  year, 
the  number  of  factory  shut-downs  increased,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  by  276,  or  to  a 
total  for  the  year  of  767,  compared  with  491 
during  the  third  quarter.  These  shut-downs  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  approximately  30,000 
laborers. 

Mexico  has  its  unemployment  problem,  too. 
According  to  advices  from  Mexico  City  there  are 
approximately  300,000  jobless  in  that  country. 
President  Rubio  has  announced  the  immediate 
start  of  irrigation  projects  and  other  public  works 
which  it  is  believed  will  provide  jobs  for  about 
20,000  within  a  short  time.  Other  enterprises  are 
to  be  undertaken  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  awaken  private  initiative. 

An  eight-hour  day  or  forty-eight  hour  per  week 
law  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Argen- 
tina recently  and  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  March  12.  The  new  law  covers  all  persons  in 
public  or  private  employment,  and  also  provides 
a  six-hour  day  for  work  in  places  in  which  the 
worker's  health  may  be  menaced,  and  a  seven- 
hour  period  for  night  work.  Where  exceptions  to 
the  law  are  granted,  the  compensation  shall  be 
50  per  cent  above  normal  salary  and  100  per  cent 
above  for  labor  performed  on  holidays. 

Spain  leads  the  world  with  the  least  number 
of  women  working  for  wages,  according  to  com- 
parative statistics  gathered  by  a  German  fact- 
finding bureau.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  Spanish 
women  are  gainfully  employed.  More  women 
work  in  France  than  any  other  nation.  Between 
50  and  55  per  cent  of  that  country's  female  popu- 
lation are  wage  earners.  Finland  follows  closely 
with  48  per  cent,  while  Germany  has  43  per  cent. 


Other  countries  are :  Switzerland,  31  per  cent ; 
Italy,  29  per  cent ;  England,  26  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States,  17  per  cent. 

The  Australian  labor  movement  wants  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Communists.  The  Trade  Union 
Congress,  in  session  at  Melbourne,  has  just  voted 
down  a  proposal  to  affiliate  with  the  Pan-Pacific 
Sccretariat,  an  organization  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Internationale.  Up  to  a  year  ago, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Secretariat  was 
being  manipulated  by  the  "reds,"  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  maintained  a  loose  connection  with  it. 
When  the  disrupters  started  "doing  their  stuff." 
however,  the  bona  fide  organization  withdrew, 
and  the  recent  vote  makes  the  "divorce"  per- 
manent. 

The  Protectorate  of  Morocco  is  seriously  con- 
sidering the  creation,  at  Casablanca,  of  a  service 
of  immigration  for  immigrants  coming  from  Al- 
geria and  Spanish  Morocco.  It  is  planned  that 
this  service  will  have  charge  of  dividing,  upon 
their  arrival  in  Morocco,  the  various  contingents 
of  immigrants  which  the  government  is  encour- 
aging to  come  from  Central  Europe,  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  present 
labor  situation  in  Morocco.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Morocco  to  regulate, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  the  immigration  into  that 
country. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  mem- 
bership and  number  of  unions  of  the  Mexican 
trade  union  center  on  December  31,  1929,  has 
been  received  direct  from  the  center.  On  that  date 
the  membership  was  1,800,000,  as  compared  with 
750,000  at  the  end  of  1924,  and  2,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1927.  The  center  comprises  five  national 
federations,  19  organizations  of  the  various  states 
and  42  district  federations,  there  being  1200  or- 
ganizations in  all.  The  five  national  federations 
are  those  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  food  industry, 
the  railways,  the  printing  trades,  the  landworkers 
and  the  seamen. 

Brazil  has  granted  the  use  of  2,500,000  aci 
fertile  land  to  a  Japanese  corporation  to  be  colon- 
ized by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Japane-e, 
who  will  raise  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  crops. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this  does  not 
concern  our  country,  but  it  most  emphatically 
does  concern  us  and  all  other  nations.  It  will  give 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
the  most  capable,  energetic  and  economical  people 
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in  all  Asia  and  when  their  farms  are  in  full  pro- 
duction they  will  flood  the  markets  of  the  world 
at  prices  that  will  lower  the  laborers  of  the  globe 
to  their  own  level  and  in  time  their  great  num- 
bers, constantly  growing,  will  spread  more  and 
more  until  they  may  attain  domination  and  bring 
the  Caucasian  race  and  civilization  to  disaster. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Red  Trade-Union 
International,  with  headquarters  in  Moscow,  has 
issued  the  following  instructions  to  all  organiza- 
tions affiliated  to  or  supporting  the  Red  Trade 
Union  International :  "The  most  important  task 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Red  Trade  Union  Inter- 
national and  the  various  national  Communist 
Parties  is  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of 
strikes.  For  this  purpose  strike  committees  should 
be  set  up  independently  of  the  existing  trade 
union  organs.  These  committees  should  be  man- 
aged by  communists,  but  should  consist  solely  so 
far  as  possible  of  workers  belonging  to  no  party 
and  of  socialists  who  sympathize  with  the  com- 
munist movement.  The  catchwords  used  should 
be  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  correspond  to  the 
particular  case.  It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  now  as  a  purely  economic 
strike,  and  that  the  supporters  of  the  Red  Trade 
Union  International  must  therefore  know  how  to 
choose  the  moment  at  which  a  strike  may  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  limits  of  an  economic  dispute." 


STATEMENT     OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY   THE  ACT   OF 

CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 
Of    "Seamen's    Journal,"    published    monthly,    at    San    Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  April  1,  1930. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,"  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  International   Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg,   525   Market  Street,   San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Andrew  Furu- 
seth,  President,  A.F.  of  L.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Victor 
A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer,  623  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear    upon    the    books    of    the    company    but    also,    in    cases 


where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid    subscribers    during    the    six    months    preceding    the    date 

shown    above    is 

(This   information    is    required    from    daily    publications    only.) 

PAUL  SCHARRENBERG. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1930. 
(Seal)  CARL  W.   MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page   2 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.    L.    NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter   6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,  P.   O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box  281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,    Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.   H.  DYE,   Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA     FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C.),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL 

Clothier,     Furnisher     SC    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory    and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION   MADE   HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,   Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union  Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,    Hats,    Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321   East   Heron  Street 


Two  buck  privates  in  a  colored 
regiment  were  arguing  about  the 
respective  merits  of  their  respective 
buglers.  Says  Ben,  "Why,  man, 
when  dat  bugler  in  our  army  blows 
dat  mawnin'  call,  why  it  am  just  a 
pleasure  to  get  up!" 

Says  Mose,  "Man,  that  ain't  no 
buglin'  a-tall.  When  that  bugler  in 
my  army  blows  de  call  fo'  mess,  I 
look  at  ma  beans,  an'  I  sez,  'Straw- 
berries, get  over  an'  make  room  fo' 
de  whip'  cream!" 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

212  EAST  ST.,  San   Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  0537 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W*   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A    Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


UNION   LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee  Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,     Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative    Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the   Water   Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8C   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


MAIN    8000 

GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High  Grade  Custom   Tailoring 

112  South  10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Insurance    Lifted   Worry 
Mother:  Eric,  dear!    Don't  go  too 
far  out  in  the  water! 

Eric:  But,  look,  Daddy's  out  a 
long  way. 

Mother:  I  know,  dear,  but  your 
father  has  his  life  insured. — Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. 


The  Cop:  Say!  I  almost  broke 
my  neck  followin'  you  around  them 
curves: 

She:  Well,  I  hope  this  teaches 
you  not  to  chase  after  every  pretty 
girl  you  see! — Life. 


Will  any  former  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  "Chuky," 
who  now  have  a  claim  pending  in 
my  office  or  who  may  be  witnesses 
in  the  above  case  please  call  or  com- 
municate with  Silas  B.  Axtell,  11 
Moore  Street,  New  York  City,  at 
once.  This  case  is  expected  to  be 
reached  for  trial  in  March  1930. 


It  Would  Be 
A  minister  down  by  Pleasant  Hill 
told  his  congregation  the  other  day 
that  those  who  were  in  debt  need 
not  place  anything  in  the  collection 
plate.  The  Times  says  the  collection 
was  twice  as  large  as  usual. — Terre 
Haute  Tribune. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Will  the  members  of  the  crew- 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  acci- 
dent sustained  by  John  McDonald 
on  board  the  Tanker  Cecil  County. 
on  or  about  January  14,  1930,  kindly 
communicate  at  once  with  his  at- 
torney, Frederick  R.  Graves,  44 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 


Phone  GArfield  3344      Opposite  Matson  BIdg. 
Formerly  of   125   Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris  / 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone  SUttcr   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St«. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,   California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


Tell  a  man  there  are  267,543,201 
stars  and  he  believes  you,  but  if  a 
sign  says  "Fresh  Paint"  he  will 
make  a  personal  investigation. — 
British  Columbia  Statesman. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  DACC  UNION 

FAIR  JL>V>fk5k5  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


RELIABLE   TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST..  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


Customer:     "Are    those    eggs 
strictly  fresh?" 

Grocer    (to   his   clerk):     "Feel   of 
those     eggs,     George,     and     see     if 
they're  cool  enough  to  sell  vet." — I 
Miller. 


H.  SAMUEL 

THE   OLD    UNION   STORE 
Established     1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,     Valises,     Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,  Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    "Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone     KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,   near  TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Walter  A.  Bailey,  who  witnessed 
an  accident  while  on  the  Steamship 
Ossining  is  requested  to  make  his 
whereabouts  known  to  Hans  Dreyer, 
care  of  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors' 
Association,  67  Front  Street,  New 
York  City. 


"Excuse  me,  sir,  do  you  happen  to 
have  seen  a  policeman  anywhere 
about  here?" 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  sign  of  one." 

"All  right.  Hurry  up  and  give 
me  your  watch  and  pocketbook, 
then." — Missouri    Outlaw. 


The  only  faith  that  wears  well 
and  holds  its  colors  in  all  weathers, 
is  that  which  is  woven  of  convic- 
tion and  set  with  the  sharp  mordant 
of    experience.- — Lowell. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Any  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  Sarcoxie  who  was 
employed  on  board  that  vessel  on 
the  12th  day  of  October,  1928.  when 
Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  an  A.  B.  was 
killed  at  Bordeaux,  France,  please 
communicate  with  Silas  B.  Axtell, 
the  attorney  for  the  relatives,  11 
Moore  Street,  New  York  City,  or 
with  Mrs.  Ellen  Murphy,  7803  76th 
Street,  Glendale,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

heading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


"Just  been  lunching  with  your 
husband,   darling." 

"So  good  of  you,  angel,  but  I  do 
hope  it  won't  come  to  his  secre- 
tary's ears;  she's  so  jealous." — 
Washington   Dirge. 


Old  Sailor:  Young  girls  nowa- 
days sure  dress  fit  to  kill.  Don't 
they? 

Engineer:  Yes,  and  they  cook  the 
same   wav.-^Stateman. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
tny  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 

n    the    past    have    been    those    having 

simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 

Navigation    only.       Conditions    have 

changed,    and    the    American    seamen 

demand    a     man    as    a     teacher    with 

higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 

only   the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 

The  Principal   of  this   School,   keeping 

this    always    in    view,    studied    several 

years   the  Maritime   Law,  and   is  now 

thorough   teacher  of  Navigation   and    its   kindred 

subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  Ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  In  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short   interval   of  time. 
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IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF 
SOUNDNESS  AND  PROFIT 

Send  for  folder  explaining  how  you  may  participate,  at  #15.00 
a  share,  in  the  ownership  and  future  development  of  a  well 
located  downtown  San  Francisco  real  estate  property. 

SECURITIES  DIVISION 

HARBOR  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

11-15   Steuart  Street,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 


TECHNICAL  DIFFERENCE 


Judge — I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
cowardly,  meaner  act  than  yours. 
You  have  left  your  wife.  I  >o  you 
realize  that  you  are  a  deserter? 

Sam — Judge,  if  you  knew  dat  lady 


as  well  as  Ah  does  you  wouldn't 
call  me  no  deserter,  judge,  I'se  a 
refugee. 


She:   How  kind  you  are  to  your 

wife,   sending  her  away   for  a  rest. 

He:  Yes,  God  knows  I  need  one. 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS  PARKER  DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver,  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston,   Mass.,   581   Washington   St. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


JUST   DAD! 
The  Boy  Friend:  "Say,  who's  the 
dumb-looking  guy  that  drives  your 

car  around  and  works  in  the  gar- 
den? I  notice  he  always  gives  me 
a  nasty  look  when  I  come  in. 

The  Girl  Friend:  Oh,  don't  mind 
him.     That's  just   father. 


REMEMBER  THIS 


The  Customer — I  can't  find  my 
wife  anywhere.     What   shall    I   do? 

Floorwalker — Just  start  talking  to 
our  pretty  assistant  over  there. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f    Bought 

Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mi»«ion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SEAMEN,  BY  SEAMEN,  FOR  SEAMEN 
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Sea  Power   is  in   the  seamen.     Vessels  are   the  seamen's   tools. 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 

Our  Aim :  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea  Our  Motto :  Justice  by  Organization 
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U.  S.  SENATE  REJECTS  PARKER 


HEN  President  Hoover  appointed  Judge 
Parker  of  North  Carolina  to  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  he 
failed  to  reckon  on  the  veto  power  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution (Art.  11,  Sec.  11)  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  to  appoint 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Parker  was  the  ninetieth  man  to  be  nom- 
inated to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
141  years  of  existence.  He  was  the  ninth  man 
to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  first  rejection  in 
36  years. 

The  vote  was  41  to  39,  following  a  bitter  con- 
test between  two  forces  that  were  sharply  divided. 
The  lines  were  clear  cut — shall  Supreme  Court 
judges  be  alert  to  social  changes  and  arise  to 
statecraft,  or  shall  they  be  mere  precedent  echoes  ? 

The  "yellow  dog"  contract,  because  of  organ- 
ized labor's  nation-wide  solidarity,  comes  out  of 
the  fight  wholly  discredited.  Not  a  single  Parker 
adherent  ventured  to  even  suggest  this  alleged 
"contract"  is  a  valid  process. 

The  contest  will  have  a  wholesome  effect.  It 
will  awaken  judges  to  the  fact  that  they  are  liv- 
ing in  times  of  social  changes  and  that  they  must 
permit  the  Constitution  to  function  as  an  elastic 
instrument  that  keeps  abreast  of  modern  develop- 
ment, rather  than  be  considered  a  rigid  writ  that 
is  not  intended  to  be  changed,  regardless  of  the 
people's  needs. 

The  men  who  opposed  Parker  in  the  Senate, 
almost  without  exception,  stood  on  principle. 
Some  of  the  defenders  of  Parker  stood  on  prin- 
ciple— a  great  many  stood  on  politics. 

Leading  the  forces  of  rejection  wis  the  vener- 
able George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska.  Senators 
Johnson,  Wagner,  Borah,  Ashurst,  Walsh  of 
Montana  and  others  rendered  valient  service  in 
opposing  a  "loaded"  Supreme  Court. 

Speeches  were  made  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  had  about  them  the  inspiriting,  refresh- 
ing ring  of  freedom's  call.  There  was  oratory 
worthy  of  the  issue,  steel  worthy  of  the  fight. 

California's  beloved  Senator  Johnson  in  a  per- 


tinent and  profound  address  dissected  the  "yellow 
dog"  contract.     He  said,  in  part : 

"I  read  just  a  line  of  the  'yellow  dog'  contract,  so 
called,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  juxtaposition  to 
some  words  that  I  wish  to  read  of  a  man  whom  it  is 
unfashionable  to  quote  nowadays  here,  or  perhaps  in 
this  materialistic  age  to  utilize  as  an  authority  upon 
any  subject  whatsoever.  These  are  the  controlling 
provisions  of  the  contracts  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion: 

"That  during  his  employment  said  employee  will 
not  become  a  member  of  any  labor  union,  and  will 
have  no  dealings,  communication  or  interviews  with 
officers,  agents  or  members  of  any  labor  union  in 
relation  to  membership  of  such  employee  in  any  labor 
union,  or  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee." 

Again:  "I  agree,  during  employment  under  this 
contract,  that  I  will  work  on  efficiently  and  diligently, 
and  will  not  participate  in  any  strike  nor  unite  with 
employees  in  concerted  action  to  change  hours,  wages 
or  working  conditions." 

Words  utterly  fail  me  in  characterization  of  con- 
tracts such  as  that.  I  care  not  whether  they  have 
been  enforced  by  the  one  court  or  another;  they  are 
void  as  against  public  policy. 

Socially  they  are  wicked  and  destructive  of  ordi- 
nary human  relations.  Economically  they  are  un- 
sound as  resting  upon  necessity  on  the  one  side  and 
coercion  on  the  other;  and  morally  they  are  infa- 
mous, denying  fundamental  rights  and  disrupting  the 
dearest  human  associations. 

These  contracts  that  are  part  of  the  discussion  in 
this  age,  upon  which  the  mind  of  this  appointee  has 
been  indicated  in  the  Red  Jacket  case,  come  before 
us  now  finally  for  our  determination,  at  a  tangent  it 
may  be  and  only  incidentally,  but  finally  for  ultimate 
determination. 

"Socialistic,"  says  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Fess), 
are  assaults  that  are  made  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
in  this  chamber. 

"Socialistic,"  re-echoes  man  after  man  in  this  body, 
in  relation  to  what  may  be  said  about  this  applicant 
or  another.  Socialistic  to  stand  here  and  denounce 
a  contract  such  as  that  that  has  been  upheld  by  Judge 
Parker  in   the   Red  Jacket  case. 

Socialistic — and  exactly  the  same  epithet  was  hurled 
in  the  United  States  some  years  ago  upon  another 
case  of  like  character,  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
wherein  human  liberty  was  at  stake;  no  more  impor- 
tant than  this,  where  industrial  freedom  is  at  stake. 

And  I  read  with  such  taste  as  I  may  what  was 
said  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  when  he 
discussed  the  denunciation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
his  characterization  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

How  apt  it  is!  How  prophetic  were  the  words 
then!  No  longer  fashionable  is  it  to  quote  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  this  materialistic  age.  No  longer  is  it 
apposite,  in  this  era  of  ours,  where  everything  appar- 
ently is  devoted  to  exploitation  and  to  the  making  of 
money — no  longer  is  it  the  appropriate  thing  to  speak 
of  Lincoln  and  his  humanity  and  his  desire  for  equal 
opportunity  for  all  men  and  for  all  women  in  this 
land. 

Lincoln  dared  criticize  the  Supreme  Court.  Lin- 
coln dared  criticize  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  said,  coining  a  word,  that  it  was  an  "astonisher," 
and  that  he  "went  for  reversing  it." 
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I  say  to  you,  paraphrasing  what  Lincoln  said,  this 
decision  upon  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  is  an  "aston- 
isher,"  and  I  go  for  reversing  it,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
in  any  fashion  by  which  I  may  voice  that  endeavor 
to  reverse;  and  here  comes  an  opportunity  finally  for 
us,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  voice  our 
views  upon  this  inhuman,  this  cruel  and  this  wicked 
contract  that  rests  upon  the  necessity  of  human 
beings  and  the  hunger  of  innocent  women  and  inno- 
cent children. 

The   intensity   of   the   battle   in   the   Senate   is 

clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  every  member 

of  the  Senate  placed  himself  on  record,  either  by 

voting  or  being  "paired"  with  a  colleague  who 

held  opposite  views  on  the  appointment : 

AGAINST  PARKER— 41 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 
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Dill 
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Harris 

Trammell 

Black 

Hawes 

Tydings 

Bratton 

Hayden 

Wagner 

Brock 

Kendrick 

Walsh,  Mass 

Caraway 

McKellar 

Walsh,  Mont 

Connally 

Pittman 

Wheeler 

Copeland 

Robinson,  Ark. 
Republicans 

Blaine 

Frazier 

Pine 

Borah 

Howell 

Robinson,    In 

Capper 

Johnson 

Schall 

Couzens 

La  Follette 

Steiwer 

Cutting 

Norris 

Vandenberg 

Deneen 

Nye 
Farmer-Labor 

Shipstead 

PAIRED  AGAINST  PARKER 

Democrats 
Thomas,  Okla.       George  Hefliii 

Republicans 
Brookhart  AIcMaster  Robsion 

Glenn  McNary 

FOR  PARKER— 39 
Democrats 


Blease 

Harrison 

Steck 

Broussard 

Overman 

Stephens 

Glass 

Ransdell 
Simmons 

Republicans 

Swanson 

Allen 

Hastings 

Reed 

Baird 

Hatfield 

Shortridge 

Bingham 

Hebert 

Smoot 

Dale 

Jones 

Sullivan 

Fess 

Kean 

Thomas,   Idaho 

Gillette 

Keyes 

Townsend 

Goldsborough 

McCulloch 

Walcott 

Gould 

Metcalf 

Waterman 

Greene 

Oddie 

Watson 

Hale 

Patterson 

PAIRED   FOR  PARKER 

Democrats 

Fletcher 

King 

Republicans 

Smith 

Goff 

Moses 

Norbeck 

Grundy 

Phipps 

A  royal  order  has  been  promulgated  in  Spain 
setting  up  a  special  commission  to  study  condi- 
tions of  labor  afloat  in  ports,  with  a  view  to  draft- 
ing regulations.  The  commission,  which  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Min- 
istries of  Labor,  Social  Welfare  and  Public 
Works,  is  to  report  to  the  Cabinet. 

*  *     * 

A  motion  has  been  introduced  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  manning  scale  for  Swedish  ships.  The  MU> 
porters  of  the  motion  suggest  that  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  causes  of  the  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  maritime  disasters  would  possibl) 
afford  a  proof  of  the  need  of  a  manning  scale  for 
Sweden.  It  is  also  represented  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  Swedish  beachcombers  to  be  found  in  Con- 
tinental ports  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
Swedish  seamen  have  too  ready  access  to  ready 
money.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  difficult  for 
Swedish  seamen  to  get  employment  in  foreign 
ships,  because  owing  to  the  state  of  unemploy- 
ment prevailing  everywhere,  every  nation  seeks  to 
man  its  ships  with  its  own  countrymen.  Older 
Swedish  seamen  have  difficulty  in  getting  any 
work  at  all,  as  Swedish  shipowners  may  employ 
young  unqualified  persons  to  a  larger  extent  than 
in  any  other  nation.  Between  the  choice  of  re- 
turning to  unemployment  at  home,  or  of  seeking 
occupation  abroad,  where  there  may  be  need  of 
experienced  men,  the  seamen  often  elect  to  stay 
abroad.  However,  if  a  manning  scale  were  intro- 
duced in  Swedish  ships,  the  supporters  of  the 
motion  contend,  some  of  the  present  difficulties 
would  be  overcome. 

*  *     * 

In  presenting  the  37th  annual  report  of  the 
British  Merchant  Service  Guild  (Licensed  Of- 
ficers Association),  the  secretary  states  that  whilst 
there  is  much  to  regret — the  depression  through 
which  shipping  is  passing,  the  failure  of  hopes 
of  improvement  to  materialize  and  the  lack  of 
any  cheering  prospects — the  Guild  can  look  back 
upon  a  year  of  useful  and  successful  work.  Dur- 
ing 1929  no  fewer  than  625  new  members  were 
enrolled,  and  the  policy  of  close  and  constant  co- 
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operation  with  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service  As- 
sociation and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association 
has  been  continued  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. One  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is 
that  section  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
alleged  shortage  of  junior  officers  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  On  this  subject  it  is  stated:  "It 
would  seem  that  a  proper  systemization  and  or- 
ganization are  lacking  at  both  ends.  ...  If  the 
talk  about  shortage  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact, 
the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way  with  a 
vengeance,  but  for  what  we  hold  to  be  sound 
reasons  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  assertion  that 
a  shortage  arises.  The  test  of  adequacy  of  supply 
made  by  the  shipowners'  representatives  on  the 
National  Maritime  Board  was  the  ability  of  the 
two  recognized  masters'  and  officers'  associations 
to  fill  such  vacancies  as  might  arise,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  there  are  many  shipowning  firms 
which  appear  to  address  their  inquiries  for 
officers  anywhere  but  to  the  two  organizations. 
The  consequence  is  that  when  shipowners  com- 
plain about  an  alleged  shortage,  it  is  they  who  are 
really  themselves  responsible  for  the  trouble." 

*     *     * 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Lithuanian  Union  of 
Seamen  a  special  conference  was  held  recently 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  Lithu- 
anian mercantile  marine.  The  promoters  have 
drafted  a  detailed  memorandum  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  pass  annually  through 
Klaipeda  (Memel)  about  600,000  tons  of  goods 
(200,000  tons  of  exports  and  400,000  tons  of  im- 
ports) ;  and  Lithuania  pays  annually  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight  approximately  15,000,000  lits  in 
currency.  This  state  of  affairs,  they  consider, 
could  be  altered  if  the  country  possessed  its  own 
commercial  fleet.  The  Union  of  Seamen  therefore 
proposes  to  buy  two  steamers  of  1,500  tons  gross 
each,  which  could  make  twenty  trips  a  year  and 
earn  up  to  1,700,000  lits,  while  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure would  be  1.200,000  lits.  In  this  manner, 
with  only  two  steamers,  the  sum  of  500,000  lits 
could  be  earned,  i.e.,  25  per  cent  net  profit.  The 
promoters  estimate  that  two  steamers  could  be 
bought  for  about  1,100,000  lits,  and  they  suggest 
that  a  capital  of  two  million  lits  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  start  with.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this 
amount  as  follows:  From  the  government,  51  per 
cent ;  from  Lietukis,  10  per  cent ;  from  Pieno- 
centras,  10  per  cent;  from  Maistas,  10  per  cent; 


from  the  Union  of  Lithuanian  Cooperatives,  10 
per  cent;  and  from  the  Union  of  Seamen  itself, 
l)  per  cent.  It  is  further  estimated  that  at  the  start 
the  steamers  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  local 
sources  cargo  to  the  amount  of  35,000  tons  of 
coal;  30,000  tons  of  fertilizers;  5,000  tons  of 
butter  and  eggs ;  and  20,000  tons  of  meat,  flax 
and  linseed.  No  details  are  as  yet  available  as  to 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  project  by  the 
Lithuanian  government  or  the  commercial  and 
industrial  concerns  mentioned  in  the  report  as 
being  possible  sources  of  capital. 

*  *  * 
The  increasing  employment  of  colored  seamen 
has  of  late  aroused  considerable  attention  among 
British  seafarers,  and  determined  attempts  are 
being  made  by  the  National  Union  of  Seamen 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  Arab  and  Somali 
seamen  employed  on  British  ships.  A  deputa- 
tion, headed  by  Lieut. -Commander  Kenworthy, 
M.  P.,  recently  waited  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  impress  on  the  government  the  necessity  for 
adopting  more  stringent  regulations,  intended  to 
prevent  any  further  increase  in  the  employment 
of  this  class  of  seamen.  In  support  of  its  de- 
mands, the  deputation  quoted  figures  to  the  effect 
that,  out  of  3,614  firemen  engaged  at  Cardiff  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1929,  57  per  cent 
were  colored  men,  mainly  Arabs  and  Somalis ; 
while  the  corresponding  figures  at  Barry  and 
Newport  were  49  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  re- 
spectively. In  the  northeast  coasting  trade  it  was 
stated  that  53  per  cent  of  the  firemen  employed 
were  now  Arabs,  although  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  nearly  all  British.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
grave  abuses  exist  in  connection  with  the  engage- 
ment of  colored  seamen,  particularly  as  regards 
so-called  "cafes,"  whose  proprietors  act  as  un- 
authorized seamen's  lodging  house  keepers ;  it  was 
also  stated  that  there  was  a  considerable  traffic 
in  forged  discharge  books.  The  necessity  for 
stricter  regulation  was  urged,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  enforcement  of  the  Home  Office  Order 
of  1925,  under  which  no  alien  or  Arab  seamen 
can  be  registered  by  the  police  unless  able  to 
show  sea  service  discharges  prior  to  1925.  The 
police,  it  was  urged,  should  be  given  wider  powers 
to  deal  with  seamen's  lodging  houses.  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Short,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Home  Office  respectively,  promised  to 
investigate  these  charges. 
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PARITY  OF  SEA  POWER 

Wm.  A.  Moffett,  one  of  our  own  admirals  in 
attendance  at  the  recent  London  Naval  Confer- 
ence, has  made  some  significant  comments  on 
parity. 

All  American  newspaper  readers  have  been 
regaled  with  stories  about  naval  parity.  Some  of 
the  great  editors  tell  us  that  this  parity  business 
is  O.  K.  Others  declare  it's  all  wrong.  Now, 
the  dictionary  tells  us  that  parity  means  "equality 
of  condition,  equivalent  position,  equal  value," 
etc. 

The  shrewd  old  admiral  makes  the  point  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  parity.  He  insists 
there  is  a  vital  difference  between  naval  parity 
and  parity  of  sea  power!  Naval  parity  means 
an  equal  number  of  battleships,  submarines,  etc., 
but  parity  of  sea  power  means  equal  power  on 
the  sea,  which  is  certainly  a  horse  of  another 
color. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  the  admiral  said,  that 
almost  any  merchant  ship  can  be  quickly  made 


over  into  an  airplane  carrier.  The  British,  there- 
fore, having  by  far  the  most  merchant  ships,  have 
the  greatest  potential  sea  power.  Planes  can  be 
built  more  quickly  than  fighting  ships.  If  you 
have  swift  and  fair-sized  merchant  vessels,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  deck  them  over,  and  you  have  the 
component  parts  of  an  effective  and  dangerous 
branch  of  your  navy. 

The  admiral  did  not  say  much  about  the  neces- 
sity of  having  trained  and  experienced  seamen 
in  the  merchant  marine  but  he  probably  felt  that 
this  was  an  obvious  requirement.  Anyway,  he 
merely  wanted  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chant ship  is  an  infinitely  more  important  factor 
in  naval  warfare  now  than  it  was  when  it  mounted 
only  a  few  small  guns  with  a  short  firing  radius. 
Airplanes  with  naval  carriers  are  infallible  in 
certain  kinds  of  weather.  They  are  not  so  good 
at  night  or  in  fog,  or  probably  in  storms,  since 
rolling  makes  it  difficult  for  the  planes  to  land  on 
deck.  But  in  fair  weather  a  preponderance  of 
airplane  carriers   gives  an  enormous   advantage. 

For  the  various  reasons  stated,  Admiral  Mof- 
fett thought  we  ought  to  have  a  big  merchant 
marine. 

Of  course,  the  average  American  will  agree 
with  the  admiral.  Unfortunately,  the  average 
\nierican  takes  too  many  things  for  granted. 
He  imagines  a  big  merchant  marine  means  a  big 
supply  of  trained  merchant  seamen.  A  great 
many  illustrious  American  naval  officers  entertain 
similar  illusions. 

A  few  years  ago  while  bound  for  Honolulu,  the 
journal's  editor  was  a  fellow  passenger  with  a 
certain  rear  admiral.  The  admiral  was  congen- 
ial and  during  the  voyage  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views.  The 
Journal's  editor  had  only  a  limited  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs.  But,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  admiral's  knowledge  of  merchant  marine  af- 
fairs was  much  more  limited.  For  example,  this 
admiral  was  under  the  impression  that  American 
merchant  ships  were  required  by  law  to  carry 
only  Americans  in  the  crew.  At  that  time  Ameri- 
can ships  were  not  required  to  carry  a  single 
American  citizen,  except  the  few  licensed  officers. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Jones-White  Mail  Sub- 
sidy Act,  even  the  heavily  subsidized  ships  are 
permitted,  by  law,  to  carry  fifty  per  cent  aliens. 

When  a  much  learned  admiral  has  not  heard 
about  such  easily  ascertainable  facts  how  can  we 
expect  plain  Mr.  Average  Citizen  to  know.  Prac- 
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tically  everybody  agrees  that  merchant  ships 
should  be  developed  with  the  thought  that  they 
can  be  used  for  war  purposes  if  necessary,  but 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  men  who  man  these  ships. 

The  organized  seamen  insist  that  sea  power  is 
in  seamen,  and  that  the  ships  are  but  the  seamen's 
tools.  American  shipowners,  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  accept  a  contrary  policy.  Spokes- 
men for  American  shipping  interests  frequently 
declare  that  skill  is  no  longer  essential — that 
any  one  will  do  for  work  aboard  ship  and  that 
more  and  more  government  aid  to  build  these 
ships  is  the  one  essential  requirement  for  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  marine. 

Now,  just  supposing  Congress  does  vote  more 
and  more  of  such  government  aid  and  supposing 
we  do  build  the  biggest  and  best  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  supposing  that  we  are  then 
forced  into  another  war,  where,  then,  shall  we 
find  the  skilled  and  trained  and  patriotic  seamen 
necessary  to  man  those  ships? 

Let  us  hope  that  our  admirals  and  all  the  other 
naval  experts  who  speak  and  write  on  parity  of 
sea  power  will  devote  at  least  a  fraction  of  their 
time  to  the  human  element  in  America's  merchant 
marine.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  talked 
only  about  guns  and  ships,  but  not  a  word  about 
the  men  to  man  those  guns  and  ships. 

Our  illustrious  partners  in  the  parity  business — 
Great  Britain  and  Japan —  have  long  ago  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  trained  seamen  are  a 
national  necessity.  They  have  also  made  up  their 
mind  that  constant  wrangling  between  shipowners 
and  seamen  does  not  promote  national  welfare. 

Both  of  these  great  maritime  nations  have  ar- 
ranged matters  so  that  shipowners  and  seamen 
can  and  do  meet,  at  stated  periods,  on  a  perfectly 
equitable  basis,  and  through  their  duly  authorized 
representatives  discuss  the  problems  of  the  ship- 
ping industry,  adjust  disputes,  increase  efficiency, 
develop  skill  and,  in  general,  foster  cooperation. 

In  Great  Britain  this  cooperative  body  is  known 
as  the  National  Maritime  Board.  In  Japan  it  is 
known  as  the  Kaiji  Kyodo  Kai,  which,  when  trans- 
lated into  English,  reads,  National  Maritime  Con- 
ciliation Board.  In  both  countries  these  bodies 
have  functioned  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of 
all  —  shipowners,  seamen  (licensed  and  unli- 
censed), as  well  as  the  respective  governments. 

What  have  we  in  America  to  function  along 
similar  lines?     Not  even  a  makeshift  excuse! 


American  ship  operators,  thoroughly  organized 
on  sectional  and  national  lines,  keep  their  own 
council.  The  organized  American  seamen  are  per- 
force compelled  to  do  likewise.  There  is  little, 
if  any  cooperation,  but  there  are  countless  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  grievances  of  various  kinds 
that  badly  need  an  airing. 

Congressional  committee  rooms  are  about  the 
only  places  where  this  much  needed  airing  has 
been  at  all  possible  during  recent  years. 

Is  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional welfare?  Are  American  seamen  inferior 
to  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  ?  If  not, 
why  are  they  treated  as  inferiors  by  the  very 
men  who  profess  so  much  concern  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  merchant  marine  ? 


ACTION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


"There  has  been  talk  enough  in  Congress 
about  unemployment.  Let's  have  action !"  This 
appears  to  be  the  reaction  of  most  intelligent 
people  to  the  three  unemployment  prevention  bills 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Unites  States  Sen- 
ate but  await  action  by  the  House. 

These  legislative  proposals  are  not  new.  For 
ten  years  they  have  been  discussed  and  widely 
endorsed.  They  are  respectively  ( 1 )  provision  for 
better  employment  statistics  and  goodness  knows 
we  need  them;  (2)  an  adequate  system  of  public 
employment  bureaus  to  shorten  the  period  of 
adjustment  from  job  to  job;  (3)  intelligent 
advance  planning  of  public  works  to  permit  more 
and  earlier  employment  when  depression  threat- 
ens private  industry. 

All  three  of  these  bills  are  essential  to  a  con- 
structive program  which  President  Hoover  has 
favored  for  nine  years.  Letters  and  editorials 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  widespread, 
hearty  support  of  all  three  bills.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  country  should  be  allowed  to  face  another 
depression  without  the  protection  of  these  meas- 
ures. Surely  they  should  be  promptly  passed  by 
the  House  and  no  citizen  need  hesitate  to  write 
his  representative  at  Washington  urging  him  to 
work  and  to  vote  for  all  three  unemployment  pre- 
vention bills  which  have  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.   It  is  time  for  action. 


Poverty     makes     a     man     acquainted     with 
strange  bedfellows. 
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THE  NEW  POET  LAUREATE 


Poetically  speaking,  the  man  before  the  mast  is 
at  last  getting  a  break. 

John  Masefield,  author  of  that  immortal  vol- 
ume entitled  "Salt  Water  Poems  and  Ballads," 
has  been  made  poet  laureate. 

The  poet  laureate  is  an  officer  in  the  royal 
household  of  Great  Britain.  His  salary  is  $360 
per  annum.  The  appellation  laureate  is  derived 
from  laurus,  a  bay  or  laurel,  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  crowning  poets  with  a  laurel 
wreath.  In  those  days  certain  graduates  in  Eng- 
lish universities  were  presented  with  a  laurel 
wreath  and  were,  in  consequence,  styled  poeta? 
laureati.  The  royal  laureate  was  merely  one  of 
these  in  the  king's  service.  The  first  poet  laureate 
was  Ben  Jonson  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
laureate  was  required  to  furnish  an  ode  on  the 
birthday  of  the  sovereign  or  on  the  occasion  of 
a  national  victory;  but  this  custom  has  been  dis- 
continued. Since  the  time  of  Charles  II  the  fol- 
lowing poets  have  in  succession  held  the  office  of 
laureate :  John  Dryden,  Thomas  Shadwell,  Nahum 
Tate,  Nichols  Rowe,  Lawrence  Eusden,  Colley 
Cibber,  William  Whitehead,  Thomas  Wharton, 
Henry  James  Pye,  Robert  Southey,  William 
Wordsworth,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  Alfred 
Austin  and  Robert  Bridges. 

Surely  this  is  distinguished  company  for  a  plain 
salt-water  sailor. 

The  news  magazine  Time  opines  that  Prime 
Minister  MacDonald  has  sponsored  a  man  for 
laureate  whom  Queen  Victoria  would  certainly 
not  have  considered  fit  for  admission  to  the  royal 
household  (her  laureates  were  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Austin). 

Time  also  ventures  to  say  that  if  John  Mase- 
field's  parents  are  known,  they  have  escaped  the 
standard  works  of  reference.  He  was  "just  born" 
in  grimy  Liverpool.  At  14  he  was  not  wearing  an 
Eton  collar  but  windjamming  on  seas  high  and 
wild.  Instead  of  matriculating  at  Oxford  he 
sought,  while  working  as  a  handyman  around  a 
New  York  saloon,  to  learn  the  art  of  bartending 
but  was  never  deemed  sufficiently  adept.  Never- 
theless, his  books  and  poems  have  had  a  fair 
sale,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  their  popularity. 
No  one  can  interpret  the  sea  and  its  vagaries  ex- 
cept those  who  have  had  some  years  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  capricious  sea.  John  Mase- 


field had  all  that  and  more.  So  he  has  written 
many  tales  and  still  more  poems  in  language  that 
common  folks  can  understand  and  appreciate. 
Where  for  instance,  is  the  old  sailor  who  has  not, 
at  one  time  or  another,  witnessed  the  sad  passing 
of  "Bill"'  and  experienced  the  consequences 
thereof : 

He  lay  dead  on  tin    i  1  uttered  dick  and   stared  at  the 

cold  skies, 
With  never  a  friend  to  mourn  for  him  nor  a  hand  to 

<  lose  his  eyes: 

"Bill,  he's  dead,"  was  all  they  -aid;  "he's  dead,  V  there 

he  lies." 
The  mate  came  forrard  at  seven  hells  ami 

the  rail: 
"Just    lash   him   up    w  1'    some    holystone   in   a   clout  o* 

rotten   sail, 
*N',  rot  ye,  get  a  gait  on  ye,  ye're  slower'n  a  bloody 

snail!" 

When  the  rising  moon  was  a  copper  disc  and  the  sea 

was  a  strip  of  steel, 
We    dumped    him    down    to    the    swaying   weeds    ten 

fathoms  beneath  the  keel. 
"It's  rough  about  Bill."  the  fo'c's'le  said,  "we'll  have 

to  stand  his  wheel." 


HOOVER'S  SECOND  CHOICE 


<  'wen  J.  Roberts,  President  Hoover's  second 
choice  for  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  his  first  choice.  John  J.  Parker.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  saying  very  much  for  Mr. 
Roberts. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  appointee  is  mainly 
a  corporation  lawyer;  but  in  the  oil  fraud  cases, 
he  has  been  the  people's  lawyer.  His  management 
of  the  civil  suits  to  recover  the  naval  oil  reserves 
stolen  or  given  away  during  the  criminal  prose- 
cutions has  not  been  so  capable;  but  the  odds 
against  him  in  that  matter  were  pretty  heavy.  As 
a  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  he  has  been  an  effi- 
cient  public  servant. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Presi- 
dent Hoover  seem-  to  think  all  worthwhile  law- 
yer-, all  men  whose'  learning  and  character  fit 
them  for  the  Supreme  bench,  are,  or  habitually 
have  been,  in  the  employ  of  big  corporations. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  so  many  noted 
Americans  differ  with  our  chief  executive.  Take 
for  instance  the  views  of  five  Senators  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  printed 
in  the  New  York  World.  The  Senators  are 
Messrs.  Wagner,  Copeland.  Caraway.  Xve  and 
Tydings. 

"( ie-neral  scholarship  and  learning  in  the  law 
are  of  course  essential,  but  primarily  he-  must  be- 
a  philosopher-statesman,"  said  Senator  Wagner. 
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"In  addition  he  should  not  be  selected  unless  he 
has  demonstrated  in  a  career  replete  with  con- 
spicuous achievements  that  he  ragards  the  law 
as  an  instrument  of  progress  and  not  as  an  apol- 
ogy  for   stagnation." 

Senator  Copeland  said  an  ideal  candidate  for 
the  Supreme  Court  "must  have  openness  of  mind 
that  only  possession  of  imagination  and  vision 
can  guarantee." 

"I  do  not  mean,"  asserted  Senator  Copeland, 
"that  the  candidate  must  be  a  dreamer  or  an  im- 
practical idealist ;  but  surely  he  must  not  be  con- 
trolled by  crystallized,  fossilized  convictions  that 
can  not  be  changed  in  the  face  of  new  thought 
and  new  ideas  in  legal  construction.  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Blindly  following  tradition  and 
meekly  accepting  ancient  standards  should  not 
be  his  habit.  He  must  possess  social  conscious- 
ness, recognizing  the  supreme  importance  of  in- 
dividual as  against  property  rights." 

Senator  Caraway  declared  a  Supreme  Court 
candidate  should  realize  that  "the  law  was  made 
for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  law." 
He  should  understand  the  philosophy  not  only  of 
the  law  but  of  our  Constitution  and  our  civiliza- 
tion. He  should  realize  that  while  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  vested  interests,  that  these  interests  are 
not  superior  to  the  rights  of  human  beings.  In 
other  words,  a  man  who  is  broad  enough  and 
sympathetic  enough  to  know  that  our  delevop- 
ment  and  our  progress  is  due  more  to  liberty,  to 
equal  opportunity,  than  it  is  to  the  sacredness  of 
invested  wealth. 

Senator  Tydings  and  Nye  insisted  on  qualifi- 
cations along  lines  indicated  by  their  colleagues. 

A  summarized  view  of  these  four  distinguished 
Americans  is,  in  effect,  that  an  acceptable 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  a  man 
who  places  the  importance  of  human  rights  be- 
fore property  rights  and  the  ambitions  of  cen- 
tralized wealth.  He  must  be  free  of  religious  or 
local   prejudices. 

In  this  view  the  Journal  heartily  concurs. 


THE  SEAMEN'S  CHURCH  INSTITUTE 


A  dissatisfied  man  who  sits  around  and  knocks 
never  did  do  much  for  himself,  and  much  less  for 
anyone  else. 


Several  highly  complimentary  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  Journal  relative  to  recent  edi- 
torial criticism  of  the  so-called  Seamen's  Church 
Institute  at  San  Francisco.  One  lengthy  epistle 
was  received  in  defense  of  the  Institute.  We 
quote  the  following  significant  paragraph  from 
the  latter  communication : 

The  Seamen's  Institute  club  rooms  are  not  so  pala- 
tial as  those  paid  for  by  the  union  members.  I'll  ad- 
mit, but  are  serviceable  to  any  wanderers,  unfortunate 
humans,  gentlemen  or  derelicts.  They  aren't  asked 
to  show  their  union  book  or  if  they  are  seamen,  but 
are  welcome  to  use  whatever  the  Institute  has  in  this 
club  room,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  and  no 
dues  are  collected.     Ain't  that  something? 

Our  esteemed  friend  who  champions  the  Insti- 
tute hits  the  nail  on  the  head !  Just  as  the 
Journal  has  always  maintained,  this  so-called 
Seamen's  Institute  is  not  conducted  for  needy  or 
destitute  seamen.  Charity,  it  appears,  is  dis- 
pensed to  all  wanderers  who  apply,  whether  they 
be  seamen,  landsmen,  gentlemen  or  derelicts. 
Now,  this  sort  of  arrangement  has  its  good  points, 
but  it  surely  substantiates  the  charges  made  in 
the  Journal,  i.  e.,  that  the  so-called  Seamen's 
Institute  is  masquerading  under  false  colors.  The 
$24,000  annual  contribution  from  the  Community 
Chest  is  obtained  on  the  pretense  that  the  Sea- 
men's Institute  operates  for  the  benefit  of  real 
seamen.  Inasmuch  as  the  champion  of  the  In- 
stitute admits  that  this  is  not  the  truth,  then  why 
should  all  this  charity  be  charged  to  "seamen"? 

Let  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  change  its 
name  to  the  Wanderers'  Church  Institute  or  the 
Derelicts'  Church  Institute,  or  let  it  use  any  other 
truly  descriptive  appellation  and  the  Journal 
will  not  say  another  word  about  its  charity,  even 
if  the  ante  from  the  Community  Chest  is  raised 
to  ten  times  twenty-four  thousand  dollars ! 


A  "noble  experimenter"  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll drove  his  car  at  60  miles  an  hour  on  a 
crowded  highway  in  Marin  County,  California, 
and  was  apprehended.  The  chief  enforcement 
officer  of  the  district  wrote  to  the  justice  before 
whom  the  case  was  pending,  telling  him  to  dismiss 
the  charge  and  "forget  it."  To  professional  pro- 
hibitionists there  are  no  laws  but  those  under 
which    they    draw   their   pay. 


Men  who  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
union  have  no  right  to  criticize  those  who  do. 


Jealousy  is  a  secret  avowal  of  inferiority. 
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STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 


Justice,  the  official  paper  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  prints  this  interesting  news 
item : 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Jewish  daily  Forward 
had  a  reporter  named  Max  Goldfarb.  Following 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  Goldfarb  left  this 
country  and  went  to  Moscow,  where  Trotzky,  who 
was  then  Minister  of  War,  appointed  him  head  oi 
all  military  academies  in  Russia.  He  then  called 
himself  General  Petrovsky,  and  only  a  few  persons 
in  this  country  knew  that  General  Petrovsky  was 
none  other  than  Max  Goldfarb,  whilom  writer  on  the 
Forward. 

Since  then  a  good  deal  of  water  has  passed  under 
the  mill.  Trotzky  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  War,  and 
Petrovsky  ceased  to  be  a  general.  Trotzky  was  exiled 
to  Turkey,  but  not  so  Petrovsky.  Petrovsky  is  the 
kind  of  fellow  who  can  trim  his  sail  to  any  wind. 
He  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  his  new  boss  and  so 
he  is  all  right. 

Do  you  know  where  Petrovsky  is  today?  Right 
here  in  New  York.  Those  who  have  seen  him  say 
that  he  looks  very  good  and  is  in  the  pink  of  health. 
He  came  to  this  country  ostensibly  to  help  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Amtorg.  But  now  that  he  is  here,  he 
is   also   doing   other   kinds   of    "relief"  work. 

It  is  said  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

A  glimpse  at  Russia's  tempestuous  history  fully 
confirms  this  old  maxim. 

Russia  has  been  ruled  by  Mongol  chiefs,  by 
puppets  with  mental  infirmities,  by  a  German  born 
empress,  by  capable  but  cruel  monsters  in  human 
shape,  by  reactionary  weaklings  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  a  small  group  of  men  who  profess  to 
rule  in  behalf  of  the  proletariat.  And  it  is  not 
yet  seventy  years  (Feb.  19.  1861)  since  the  then 
existing  autocratic  powers  decreed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  23,000,000  serfs! 

Yes,  indeed,  the  world  does  move,  and  truth  is 
still  stranger  than  fiction. 

A  LABOR  BAITER'S   MOAN 


The  organized  labor  baiters  of  San  Francisco 
are  raving  mad  because  the  United  States  Senate 
has  refused  to  swallow  a  "yellow  dog"  appointee 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  Former  State  Senator 
Boynton,  who  serves  the  San  Francisco  labor 
baiters  for  $30,000  per  annum,  in  his  monthly 
paper,  generally  known  as  the  "dirt  dispenser," 
lets  out  a  pitiful  moan  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Says  this  smug  crusader  for 
privilege  and  monopoly : 

It  (the  refusal  to  confirm  Parker)  was  a  declara- 
tion that  in  future  these  groups,  unconcerned  as  to 
the  common  weal  or  welfare,  ignorant  of  history, 
sociology    and    economics,    scornful    of    tradition    and 


precedent,  are  willing  for  their  own  ends  to  sacrifice 
every  constitutional  principle  and  every  historical  and 
legal  precedent. 

Thus  speaks  the  labor  crushers'  hired  man ! 
Only  he  and  his  arrogant  associates  are  concerned 
in  the  common  weal  or  welfare.  Only  he  and  his 
select  crowd  have  a  knowledge  of  history,  sociol- 
ogy and  economics.  Only  he  and  those  who  pay 
him  have  principles. 

All  others  are  merely  an  ignorant  rabble,  to- 
tally unfit  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  Supreme  Court ! 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  Americans 
were  judicially  informed  that  the  black  man  "had 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  America's  plutocrats  are 
ready  in  1930  to  applaud  a  similar  judicial  opin- 
ion, i.  e.,  that  the  American  worker  has  no  rights 
which  the  American  employer  is  bound  to  re- 
spect ! 

Compensation  to  the  masters  and  owners  of 
vessels  which  provide  relief  for  Americai 
men  in  foreign  countries  where  their  are  no  con- 
sular officers,  is  provided  by  a  bill  (S.  3249), 
amending  the  Revised  Statutes  respecting  com- 
pensation for  transporting  seamen,  which  has  just 
passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  gone  to  the 
President.  The  bill  provides  for  certain  rare- 
cases,  according  to  the  accompanying  report, 
which  could  not  be  settled  under  the  previous 
laws  which  affected  general  appropriations.  No 
extra  appropriation  will  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  S.  3249,  according  to  the  sponsors,  since 
the  increase  in  expenditure  is  not  expected  to 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000  annually.  Most  of 
these  cases  involve  rescues  of  shipwrecked  sea- 
men, "often  at  a  serious  risk  to  the  vessels  on 
which  the  transportation  is  furnished,"  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 


The  steamer  Humboldt  broke  down  while  en 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and 
was  towed  back  to  San  Francisco.  Interested 
parties  have  circulated  the  opinion  that  because 
a  contract  towage  price  was  arranged  before  the 
Humboldt  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Edna  Christ  en- 
son,  the  crew  of  the  latter  had  no  claim  for  sal- 
vage. This  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  Humboldt 
was  disabled  and  in  danger  when  picked  up  and 
the  Edna  Christenson  has  a  legitimate  claim  for 
salvage. 


lo 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS 


As  previously  announced,  the  Third  National 
Conference  to  consider  problems  confronting  the 
American  merchant  marine  met  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  23  and  24. 

President  Furuseth  and  Secretary  Olander  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
were  present  and  participated  in  the  discussion. 

President  William  F.  Yates  of  the  National 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  deliv- 
ered the  following  interesting  and  instructive 
address : 

In  considering  the  general  subject,  "Training  of 
Merchant  Marine  Officers,"  there  are  so  many  fac- 
tors involved  that  we  should  agree  as  to  the  objec- 
tive, and  then  lay  a  course  that  will  bring  us  to  that 
objective. 

When  the  noun  "officers"  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  Merchant  Marine  most  people  visualize  a 
man  or  men  in  uniform  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a 
ship  and  others  in  uniform  scurrying  about  on  declf. 
For  these  I  have  no  commission  to  speak,  but  the 
figures  I  shall  give  and  the  examples  cited  are  in 
substance  equally  applicable  to  deck  as  to  engineer 
officers  who  comprise  a  part  of  and  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  "black  gang"  who  are  seldom  seen  on  deck 
and   for  whom   I   speak. 

Now  let  us  see  where  we  stand  with  respect  to 
ships  and  engineers.  At  the  end  of  1929  there  were 
1,911  steam  and  motor  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  over 
in  foreign  and  coastwise  ocean  service,  and  92  of  500 
to  999  tons,  all  requiring  the  services  of  approxi- 
mately 7,920  engineer  officers,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  available  for  this  service  some  20,868  licensed 
engineers,  or  approximately  2.63  men  for  each  job. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  Government  sources, 
and  while  arranged  with  special  reference  to  engi- 
neers, apply  fairly  in  the  case  of  deck  officers;  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  a  problem  with 
respect  to  training  officers  for  the  merchant  marine 
it  would  have  to  do  with  future  supply  or  replace- 
ments, and  this  seems  to  bring  us  down  to  the  real 
question,  viz.,  the  character  and  nationality  of  the 
unlicensed   personnel   on   shipboard. 

The  best  place  to  develop  "officer  material,"  con- 
cerning which  and  in  some  quarters  we  occasionally 
hear  so  much,  is  on  shipboard. 

Every  licensed  officer  should  be  a  sailor,  as  he  is, 
legally  a  seaman.  The  only  place  to  make  a  sailor 
out  of  raw  material  is  on  shipboard. 

The  idea  that  "officer  material"  can  be  selected 
from  a  lot  of  samples  submitted  by  parents,  guardians 
or  public  officials  ought  to  be  abandoned;  it  is  un- 
democratic,   therefore,    unsound. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  selection  of  "officer 
material"  for  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 
Young  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  four 
years'  high  school  and  in  many  cases  two  years'  col- 
lege or  their  relatives  choose  a  career  in  one  or  the 
other  branch  of  the  military  service,  and  their  status 
is  fixed  for  life.     Not  so  in  the  merchant  marine. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  selects  from  the  school 
room  or  from  any  other  source  and  trains  "officer 
material"  for  placement  on  shipboard,  the  only  incen- 
tive for  young  Americans  to  follow  the  sea  is  de- 
stroved,  except  for  this  special  or  preferred  class. 
Everyone  agrees,  in  theory  at  least,  that  American 
ships  should  be  manned  by  Americans,  from  the 
master  to  the  boy  on  deck,  and  from  the  chief  engi- 


neer to  the  wiper  or  coal  passer.  If  we  are  honest  in 
this  belief  the  channels  or  opportunity  for  promo- 
tions should  be  kept  open.  Every  boy  who  joins  a 
ship  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  his  right  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  position  on  the  ship. 

Boys  and  young  men  start  going  to  sea  for  one  of 
two  principal  reasons,  the  need  of  self-support  and 
an  opportunity  to  ship,  or  from  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
a  desire  to  see  the  world.  They  find  the  life  hard, 
with  living  standards  much  lower  than  usually  pre- 
vail on  shore,  in  return  for  equal  effort. 

No  effort  is  made  to  keep  crews  together,  except 
for  a  few  officers,  and  they  very  often  on  reduced 
pay. 

Generally  the  crew  is  paid  off  on  the  day  of  ar- 
rival at  the  home  port  of  the  ship  and  allowed  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  ambitious  chap,  or  one 
having  responsibility,  must  look  for  another  ship. 
Perhaps  the  fellow  who  takes  his  place  on  his  old 
ship  gains  a  rating  or  promotion  and  the  fellow  who 
couldn't  afford  to  wait  at  his  own  expense  loses  an 
earned  promotion. 

As  to  graduates  of  school  or  training  ships  without 
previous  experience  at  sea,  actual  figures  are  not 
available  to  me,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  two 
years  after  graduation  not  five  per  cent  of  any  given 
class  will  be  found  on  a  ship.  That  they  would  in 
time  make  superior  officers  is  unquestioned,  but  their 
education  and  training  open  avenues  ashore  that  are 
more  attractive  and  better  paid. 

Boys  who  have  to  go  to  work  early  in  life  will  go 
to  sea  and  parents  who  are  poor  and  consequently 
unable  to  support  and  keep  them  in  school  will  en- 
courage them  to  go,  when  assured  that  conditions  on 
board  ship  are  as  good  as  they  can  be  made  by  inter- 
ested owners  and  conscientious  officers. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  in  the  every-day  care 
of  a  ship,  of  experience.  Supplement  this  as  much 
as  possible  by  special  instruction  or  studies  and  in 
time  you  will  develop  the  highest  possible  skill. 

We  hear  much  of  I.  W.  W.ism,  of  sabotage,  of 
unreliability  of  American  crews,  too  much  of  which 
is  true,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  in  large  part  due  to 
refusal  of  owners  to  recognize  standard  unions  of 
seafarers. 

If  men,  young  and  impressionable,  and  too  often 
suffering  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  enduring  hard- 
ship, are  denied  the  right  to  organize,  and  are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  collective  representa- 
tion, they  naturally  listen  and  finally  fall  victims  of 
radicalism. 

Many  people  believe  the  American  labor  move- 
ment presents  the  greatest  known  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Having  in  mind  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
merchant  marine  consists  of  cargo  ships,  I  would 
seriously  suggest  to  owners  and  managers  the  pro- 
priety of  training  cooks  for  their  ships  and  forget 
about  engineers  and  deck  officers,  of  whom  under 
present  conditions,  or  under  any  likely  to  happen  in 
the  future,  there  is  a  decided  surplus. 

At  no  time  have  American  marine  engineers  failed 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  service  from  the  time 
the  first  lighting  set  consisting  of  a  small  horizontal 
engine  belted  to  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  dynamos 
for  lighting  purposes  was  set  up  on  an  engine  room 
grating  on  one  of  the  old  Cromwell  Line  ships  down 
to  the  present  day  have  the  American  marine  engi- 
neers failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
no  matter  what  they  have  been. 

Some  American  steamship  companies  have  in  the 
very  recent  past  built  ships  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  developments  in  propelling  units  with 
pressures,  and  temperatures,  and  speeds,  away  beyond 
anything  dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago.  None  of 
these  companies  found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
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their  own  organization  for  the  brains  and  skill  neces- 
sary to  operate  these  units  successfully. 

We  have  seen  the  developments  from  the  days  of 
horizontal  flue  and  tubular  boilers  set  in  brick  with 
working  pressures  from  twenty  to  some  four  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure  develop,  and  in  every  step  of 
this  development  marine  engineers  have  successfully 
met  the  requirements  of  the   service. 

During  the  World  War,  when  almost  overnight  we 
stepped  from  the  reciprocating  engine  to  the  turbine 
and  reduction  gears,  such  failures  as  resulted  were  of 
material  rather  than  men,  and  in  the  few  cases  of 
personnel  failure  the  real  fault  lay  usually  with  the 
appointing  power. 

No  plan  or  program  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  officers  for  the  merchant  marine  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  justified  that  fails  to  take  into  account,  first, 
the  present  surplus  of  licensed  officers,  both  deck  and 
engine;  second,  the  very  considerable  number  of 
young  Americans  now  in  daily  training  on  ships  in 
an  effort  to  qualify  for  license. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  times  and  from  some  quar- 
ters of  the  need  of  military  training  for  merchant 
marine  officers,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  national 
defense.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  national  defense  the  services  of  these  officers  will 
be  most  needed  and  most  useful  for  service  on  mer- 
chant vessels  in  their  every-day  capacity  as  supply 
ships,  without  an  ample  fleet  of  which  no  navy  could 
remain  long  at  sea. 


OUR  MONEY  OLIGARCHY 


CANADA'S  SHIPPING  LAWS 


The  annual  legislative  program  presented  to 
the  Canadian  government  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  refers  to 
certain  maritime  matters  regarding  which  it  is 
considered  that  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  is  desirable.  The  fol- 
lowing items  are  mentioned  :  A  legal  eight-hour 
working  day  for  marine  engineers;  The  inclusion 
on  the  Examining  Board  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  a  representative  of  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Organization;  the  appointment  of  health  in- 
spectors to  all  important  Canadian  ports,  with 
power  of  inspection  of  Canadian  ships. 

Ships  other  than  those  built  and  registered  in 
Canada,  Canadian-owned,  and  manned  by  Can- 
adian seamen  should  be  excluded  from  the  coast- 
wise trade;  ships  belonging  to  other  countries 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  this  trade  only  on 
payment  of  proper  duties. 


Life  is  a  fragment,  a  moment  between  two 
eternities,  influenced  by  all  that  has  preceded 
and  to  influence  all  that  follows.— Channing. 

Friendship  is  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  society. — Montaigne. 


Speaking  in  New  York  recently,  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  quoted  a  banker  friend 
who  estimates  that  fifty  or  sixty  big  companies. 
each  controlled  by  two  or  three  men.  do  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  industrial  business  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  corpo- 
rations and  individual  business  men  together  do 
only  about  20  per  cent.  Governor  Roosevelt 
went  on  : 

"If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  alive  today,  he 
would  be  first  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
concentration  of  economic  power.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  control  of  public  utilities  by  half 
a  do/en  allied  groups,  the  spread  of  the  chain- 
store  system,  and  the  control  of  capital  itself 
through  huge  bank  consolidations." 
•  (iovernor  Roosevelt  is  no  alarmist  and  no  radi- 
cal. Like  Jefferson,  he  is  a  rich  man  who  is  a 
liberal  because  he  was  bom  with  an  instinct  for 
fair  play.  With  a  keen  mind,  wide  culture,  and 
limitless  opportunities  to  study  the  situation,  he 
believes  the  estimate  of  his  banker  friend  that 
about  one  hundred  men  or  even  fewer — allowing 
for  the  same  man  1  icing  in  more  than  one  of  the 
big,  controlling  companies — dominate  80  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Irresponsible  power  always  has  been  abused  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  money 
power  will  be  an  exception.  Even  discounting  in- 
tentional abuse,  the  present  depression  is  proof 
that,  as  rulers  of  economic  destiny,  our  billion- 
aires are  not  always  wise. 

When  a  man  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  passes  on 
such  a  warning,  hi-  countrymen  would  do  well 
to  heed  it. — Labor,  Washington.  1).  C. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SUICIDES 


We  showed  that  one  fireman  in  every  six  com- 
mitted  suicide.  This  showing  was  met  by  the 
charge  that  these  suicides  were  due  to  drink. 
Then,  when  we  showed  that  the  same  thing  was 
prevalent  among  Lascar  firemen,  we  were  told 
that  it  was  due  to  religion.  However,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  real  cause  of  suicide 
among  firemen  was  overwork,  poor  ventilation 
and  poor  food. — Havelock  Wilson. 


Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  a  bad  supper.  When  the  will  is  ready,  the  feet  are  light. 
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PROHIBITION  HISTORY 


A  Congressman  since  1913,  Chairman  Graham 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  worked 
through  the  rise  of  dry  sentiment  which  resulted 
in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Looking  back 
over  his  legislative  career,  he  picked  these  dates 
as  most  significant  in  the  history  of  Federal  pro- 
hibition : 

December  22,  1914 — The  House  first  showed  a 
dry  majority  (197  to  189)  on  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  prohibiting  intoxicating 
beverages.  Offered  by  Congressman  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson  of  Alabama,  the  resolution  failed 
to  win  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

December  17,  1917— The  House  adopted  (282 
to  128)  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

December  18,  1917 — The  Senate  adopted  (65 
to  20)  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

January  8,  1918 — Mississippi  was  first  state  to 
ratify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

January  16,  1919 — Nebraska  was  thirty-sixth 
state  to  ratify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  thus 
putting  it  into  the  Constitution.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  last  state  to  ratify  (February  26,  1919). 
States  that  never  ratified :  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. 

November  21,  1918 — -President  Wilson  signed 
an  act,  passed  as  a  war  measure  by  Congress, 
temporarily  prohibiting  liquor  manufacture  and 
sale  as  a  means  of  food  conservation. 

June  30,  1919 — Food  conservation  prohibition 
went  into  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  enforce- 
ment machinery. 

July  22,  1919 — The  House  passed  the  Volstead 
Act  for  general  prohibition  enforcement. 

September  5,  1919 — The  Senate  passed  the 
Volstead  Act. 

October  27,  1919 — President  Wilson  vetoed  the 
Volstead  Act  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enforce 
wartime  as  well  as  constitutional  prohibition. 
President  Wilson  held  that  prohibition  as  a  war 
measure  should  have  been  repealed  with  the  com- 
pletion of  demobilization  (May,  1919).  The  same 
day  the  House  repassed  the  Volstead  Act  (175  to 
55)  over  Wilson's  veto. 

October  28,  1919 — The  Senate  repassed  (65  to 
20)  the  Volstead  Act,  which  immediately  became 
effective  for  enforcement  of  wartime  prohibition. 

January  5,  1920 — The  Supreme  Court  upheld 


the  constitutionality  of  the  Volstead  Act — a  test 
case  brought  on  by  President  Wilson's  point  (see 
above). 

January    16,    1920 — Constitutional    prohibition 
came  into  effect. 


GREAT  LAKES  AGREEMENT 


Following  is  a  self-explanatory  agreement  re- 
cently negotiated  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Great  Lakes  District  Unions  of  the  I.  S.  U.  of  A. : 
AGREEMENT 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  four- 
teenth day  of  April  1930,  by  and  between  the  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  Transit  Company  and  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

1.  The  company  agrees  to  employ  members  of  the 
unions  in  the  deck  and  engineers'  department  and 
stewards'  department  in  all  capacities  except  in  posi- 
tions requiring  licensed  officers  or  pursers,  meaning 
fitting  out,  sailing  and  lying  up. 

2.  Whenever  competent  union  men  are  not  avail- 
able the  company  may  employ  others,  and  the  unions 
agree  that  any  such  men  will  be  admitted  to  the 
unions  provided  they  are  competent  to  perform  their 
duties  aboard  ship  and  are  of  good  character. 

3.  Working  conditions  shall  remain  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

4.  The  1929  rates  of  wages  shall  be  continued,  but 
it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  whenever  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  as  affecting  the  majority  of  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  raise  or  lower,  either  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  may  call  for  a  meeting  to 
revise  the  present  wage  scale. 

5.  In  event  of  any  grievance  arising  under  this 
agreement  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  conference,  the  parties  hereto  shall  not  resort 
to  either  a  strike  or  lockout  but  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitration.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  con- 
sist of  one  person  named  by  the  company  and  one 
person  named  by  the  unions  and  a  third  person 
selected  by  the  two  previously  named. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  for  one 
year,  from  April   14,   1930. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
Transit  Company  and  the  Sailors'.  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders 
and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  by  their  respective  representatives  have  set 
their  hands  and  seal.  Done  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  April  1930. 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company. 

By  (signed)   P.  J.  Swartz,  General  Manager. 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

By  (signed)   E.  J.  Sullivan,  Agent. 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coal- 
passers' Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
By  (signed)  Ivan  Hunter,  Secretary. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

By  (signed)  J.  M.  Secord,  General  Secretary. 


A  friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in 
the  purse. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  SHIPS 


That  the  day  was  approaching"  when  every 
passenger  would  have  his  own  stateroom  on  board 
ship  was  one  prediction  made  last  week  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lovett,  director  of  Messrs.  Workman, 
Clark,  in  the  course  of  the  third  of  a  series  of 
addresses  on  "Ships  of  Today,"  delivered  at  the 
Belfast  Rotary  Club.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
there  were  seventeen  vessels  over  30,000  tons,  and 
of  these  seven  were  built  in  Germany,  four  in 
Britain,  four  in  Italy,  and  two  in  France,  the  par- 
ticulars being  as   follows: 

Vessel  Built  Year       Tonage 

Leviathan Germany       1914         59,956* 

Majestic „ Germany       1921         56,621 

Berengaria Germany       1912         52,226 

Bremen Germany       1929         51,656 

Europa Germany       1929         50,000 

Rex  (Building) Italy  1930        47,000 

Olympic Britain  1911         46,439 

Aquitania Britain  1914         45,647 

lie  de  France France  1927         43,153 

Conte— (Building) Italy  1930        43,000 

Empress  of  Britain Britain  1930         42,000 

Paris France  1921         34,569 

Homeric Germany       1922         34,351 

Augustus Italy  1927         32,650 

Roma Italy  1926        32,583 

Columbus Germany       1923         32,354 

Mauretania Britain  1907         30,696 

"We  are  on  the  fringe  of  stupendous  things," 
concluded  Mr.  Lovett,  "and  it  may  even  be  that 
in  our  own  lifetime  we  shall  see  the  beginning 
of  the  defeat  of  the  effect  of  gravity.  Scientists 
are  scheming  at  films  of  negative  pressure.  When 
they  give  us  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lift  an  ele- 
phant on  our  finger;  to  drive,  if  we  want  to,  a 
10,000-ton  cargo  ship  with  a  toy  engine,  and  to 
annihilate  distances  with  the  speed  of  light." — 
Syren  and  Shipping. 


THE  PERILS  OF  WHALING 


The  development  of  floating  whale  factories 
is  described  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  Norwegian  Whalers'  Asso- 
ciation by  Sigurd  Risting,  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  first  floating  factory  dates 
back  to  1903  and  was  intended  as  a  mere  trial. 
It  was  arranged  in  a  small  steamer,  the  Tele- 
graf,  but  as  it  proved  successful,  the  owners, 
the  whaling  company  Ornen,  decided  to  send 
out  a  new  expedition  in  1904  in  the  steamship 


Admiralen,  1500  tons,  which  may  be  called  the 
pioneer  of  floating  factories  in  Norway.  Al- 
though in  many  respects  rather  deficient  from 
a  modern  point  of  view,  the  Admiralen  for  a 
number  of  years  remained  the  standard  upon 
which  other  floating  factories  were  equipped. 
For  some  years  the  floating  factories  working 
off  South  Georgia  and  South  Shetland  aver- 
aged from  3000  to  4000  tons,  but  starting  from 
the  season  1910-11,  when  a  number  of  new 
companies  were  formed,  the  size  of  the  floating 
factories  increased  substantially,  the  6000-ton 
type,  with  a  production  capacity  of  400  barrels 
of  oil  a  day,  becoming  the  most  general.  The 
aim  was  to  utilize  the  whale  to  the  utmost 
limit,  and  this  development  continued  until  the 
war.  After  the  war  operations  were  resumed 
with  renewed  energy,  while  the  floating  fac- 
tories increased  in  size  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
first  to  12,000  tons  and  subsequently  to  17,000 
tons,  culminating  with  the  building  of  the 
Kosmos  this  year,  with  a  size  of  22,000  tons. 
At  the  same  time  the  machinery  of  the  floating 
factories  has  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection,  especially  through  the  introduction 
of  the  Hartmann  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
the  production  of  oil  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated. The  Kosmos  for  instance,  has  a  capac- 
ity of  2500  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  which  means 
that  in  two  days  she  can  produce  as  much  oil 
as  the  Admiralen  brought  home  from  her  first 
expedition.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  want  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  development  of  Norwegian 
whaling  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


*  This  figure  is  arrived  at  under  American  measure- 
ment rules,  which  if  applied  to  the  Majestic  would 
give  her  a  tonnage  of  over  60,000. 


THE  MARITIME  CONFERENCE 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Norwegian 
Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Norwegian 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  to  change  its 
attitude  on  the  question  of  participation  in  the 
International  Labor  Conference  and  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  next  maritime  session  of  the 
conference.  The  resolution  began  by  stating  that 
hitherto  the  Central  Committee  had  supported  the 
decision  of  the  Confederation  to  abstain  from 
representation  at  the  conference,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  confer- 
ence enabled  conservative  governments  to  impose 
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decisions  in  conformity  with  their  own  political 
.views.  The  political  situation  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, had  changed  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  was  shown  at  the  last  session  of  the 
conference.  With  the  assent  of  the  British, 
French  and  German  governments,  among  others, 
it  was  decided  to  deal  with  the  question  of  hours 
of  work  of  seamen  at  the  next  maritime  session, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal situation  had  again  changed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  impossible  at  that  session  to  adopt 
proposals  for  the  international  regulation  of  hours 
of  work  of  seamen. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  recall  that  the  Inter- 
national Transport  Workers'  Federation,  at  its 
last  congress,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Nor- 
wegian workers  ought  to  take  part  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  that  during  and  after  the  conference 
the  absence  of  Norway,  one  of  the  leading  mari- 
time countries  of  Europe,  was  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism. The  International  Transport  Workers' 
Federation  had  done  much  to  organize  interna- 
tional trade-union  action  for  the  establishment 
of  the  48-hour  week,  but  many  of  the  constitu- 
ent national  organizations  still  lacked  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  an  early  achievement  of  the 
reform  by  that  means.  The  Federation  had 
therefore  directed  its  efforts  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  program  through  Geneva. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  wrong  that  the  Norwegian  workers 
should  take  no  part  in  the  next  maritime  session 
of  the  conference,  and  urged  the  Confederation 
of  Trade  Unions  to  cancel  its  decision  or  at  least 
to  make  an  exception  for  this  session. 


FLOATING  FACTORIES 

(By  Seishi  Idei*) 


"YELLOW  DOG"  IS  FRIENDLESS 


Everyone  tied  a  tin  can  to  the  "yellow  dog" 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  Judge  Parker's  ap- 
pointment. 

In  concluding  his  opposition  speech,  Senator 
Borah  made  this  significant  statement : 

"No  Senator  on  this  floor  has  yet  soiled  his 
lips  by  defending  the  contract  involved  in  this 
controversy." 

Senator  Johnson,  who  is  quoted  on  another 
page,  said  the  Supreme  Court's  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, before  the  Civil  War,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  a  black  man  is  property,  "is  no  more 
important  than  this  ('yellow  dog')  where  indus- 
trial freedom  is  at  stake." 


The  task  of  framing  an  accurate  definition  of 
any  term  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  use,  frequently, 
the  word  "factory,"  though  it  is  difficult  to  work 
out  a  precise  definition  of  it.  England  is  the 
country  where  factory  legislation  was  first  en- 
acted. Between  1802  and  1878,  numerous  stat- 
utes protecting  factory  workers  were  passed, 
revising  many  times  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"factory."  At  first  only  cotton  mills  were  meant 
by  the  term.  Gradually  it  came  to  include  any 
place  devoted  to  textile  manufacturing.  Later  the 
definition  was  extended  to  any  premises  where 
fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing processes.  But,  at  last,  any  place  where 
motive  power  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
came  to  be  called  a  factory,  as  distinguished  from 
the  workshop  where  only  manual  power  was  used. 
In  the  first  article  of  the  Factory  Law  of  Japan, 
we  read,  "The  law  shall  apply  to  all  factories 
where  ten  or  more  persons  are  employed."  This 
defines,  however,  only  the  scope  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  but  does  not  make  clear  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  a  factory  really  is. 

In  the  realm  of  business  economics  the  term 
"factory"  is  not  required  to  be  defined  as  rigidly 
as  is  essential  before  the  law.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  any  place  in  which  modern  methods 
of  business  are  carried  on  is  a  factory.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  legislators  or  economists 
have  ever  thought  that  the  factory  system  on  a 
large  scale  could  be  developed  on  the  ocean.  In 
writings  on  factory  management,  for  example,  one 
does  not  find  any  systematic  discussion  on  the 
mobility  of  a  factory.  It  seems  to  me  that  thus 
far  the  concept  of  a  factory  has  been  limited  to 
the  land  and  the  conditions  and  problems  with 
regard  to  the  factories  on  the  ocean,  or  floating 
factories,  have  been  neglected. 

What  is  a  floating  factory  ?  It  is  a  moving  fac- 
tory on  the  sea.  It  approaches  the  actual  location 
of  the  raw  materials  and  turns  out  marine  prod- 
ucts on  a  big  scale.  As  is  well  known,  the  adja- 
cent waters  of  Japan  are  very  rich  fishing  grounds. 
But  in  recent  years  the  actual  fishing  grounds 
have  moved  far  off  from  the  coasts.  This  fact 
involves  great  difficulty  for  fish  packing,  as  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  bring  fish  or  crabs  to  can- 


*  The  author  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Waseda  University,  Tokyo. 
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neries  on  the  land.    The  first  attempt  to  overcome  the  Japanese  Government  treats  them  as  "special 

this   difficulty   was   made   in   crab-meat  packing,  passenger  vessels."     They  are  considered  neither 

This   prejudice   was,   however,   dispelled   by  the  merchant  ships  nor  factories.     Accordingly,  any 

success  of  the  Kureha  Maru,  the  laboratory  boat  act  relating  to  workers'  or  seamen's  welfare  does 

of  the  Toyama  Institute  of  Fisheries,  which  made  not  apply  to  the  workers  in  these  floating  fac- 

three  hundred  boxes  of  canned  crab-meat,  using  tories.     The  cure  for  this  evil  would  be  simple 

sea  water   for  the  purpose  of   washing  without  were  the  idea  of  the  factory  enlarged, 

causing  any  change  in  the  quality  of  meat.    Thus  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  floating  factory 

this  experiment  in  1920  opened  the  way  for  rapid  system  will  be  developed  along  lines  other  than 

development   of   the   floating    factory   system   on  crab-meat   packing.      Recently,    true   to   expecta- 

the    Okhotsk.      At   the   beginning,   small    sailing  tions,  the  tendency  of  the  floating  factory  system 

boats  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  from  is  toward  the  building  of  salmon-meat  packing 

1922  on  steamships  of  two  or  three  thousand  ton-  boats    (sakc-ko-sen).     This  year,  it  is  reported, 

nage  have  been  generally  used.     The  following  twenty  of  the  salmon-meat  packing  boats  are  in 

table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  :  preparation.     While  the  floating  factory  is  a  new 

No.  of  Ships     Tonnage    Output  (boxes)  means  of  opening  up  the  inexhaustible  resources 

1921 2                   689                  2,760  of  the  Pacific,  it  will  also  afford  new  and  interest- 

Jo23 15                 9075                 33800  m%  Pr°blems  to  economists  and  legislators. 

1924ZZZZ     6  9,561  41^500  

1925 8               15,835               108,800  A    „~TT~  t^^tdt^, 

1926 12              28,472               228,336  A  PROUD  RECORD ! 

1927 17  36,433  337,000  

In  1923  the  Japanese  Government  wisely  lim-  Li  1921  the  International  Typographical  Union 

ited    the    building    of    Konioko-sen    (crab-meat  had  a  membership  of  70,945.    In  December,  1929, 

packing  boats)  to  eighteen  in  order  to  avoid  the  more  than  78,000  were  listed  in  good  standing, 

evils  of  extreme  exploitation.  Following  are  significant  facts  and  figures  from 

As  the  best  fishing  grounds  are  close  to  Russian  the  annual  reports  of  that  union : 
territory,  many  difficult  problems  were  bound  to  In  1921  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  mem- 
arise  with  respect  to  the  boundary  of  the  public  ber  totaled  $1, 909.03.     In  1929  the  average  was 
waters.    The  Russians  held  the  view  of  the  twelve  $2,327.75. 

miles  high  sea,  and  the  Japanese  held  that  of  the  In  1921  the  combined  earnings  of  all  members 

three  miles  high  sea.     This  disputed  issue  was  was  $146,964,382.     In   1929  these   figures   were 

settled  by  a  compromise  between  the  Soviet  and  increased  to  $176,944,051. 

the  Japanese  governments.  In  1921  the  International  Typographical  Union 

The   work   of   crab-meat  packing   is   seasonal,  paid  1,683  members  §497,512  in  old  age  pensions. 

The  boats  have  their  base  at  Hakodate,  Hokkaido,  In  1929,  2,823  members  drew  a  total  of  $1,217,- 

starting  in  May  and  returning  in  September  every  640. 

year.   They  are  not  only  equipped  with  all  neces-  Through  the  efforts  of  the  International  shop 

sary  packing  machines,  but  carry  with  them  on  and  living  conditions  of  members  have  been  so 

their  decks  a  number  of  small  fishing  boats  called  improved  the  average  age  at  death  has  risen  from 

kawa-saki-sen.  While  the  floating  factories  are  at  54.32  to  58.71  since  1921. 

anchor  on  the  fishing  grounds,  the  kawa-saki-sen  The     Union     Printers'     Home     at     Colorado 

are  actively  engaged  in  hauling  crabs  to  supply  Springs,  Colo.,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  leading 

their  depot  ships,  that  is,  the  floating  factories.  sanatoriums  of  the  world.    Since  its  inception  this 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  vessels  are  not  merely  institution   has   received    from   the    International 

ships  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  that  they  are  also  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  today  more  than  300  resi- 

factories.     The  fact  that  superintendents  instead  dents  are  given  the  best  medical  attention  and 

of  captains  are  in  full  charge  and  that  they  carry  physical  comfort   possible  to  obtain,   all  without 

far  more  workers  than  crew  members  clearly  dem-  cost  to  those  cared  for. 

onstrates  this.  

In  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  these  crab-meat  He  is  a  wise  man  who  always  knows  what 

packing  boats  are  factories  that  float  on  the  ocean,  to  do  next. 
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SOVIET  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  the 
following  unofficial  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Soviet  Union  merchant  marine,  as  summarized  by 
a  Russian  publication.  The  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine, that  is  the  sea-going  fleet  of  the  exploitation 
type  only,  consisted  of  419  boats  on  October  1, 
1929.  The  non-transport  organizations,  such  as 
the  Naphtha  Syndicate,  the  Northern  Lumber 
Trust,  the  Southern  Steel  Trust,  the  Northern 
State  Fish  Trust,  the  Far-Eastern  Fishing  Trust, 
the  Kamchatka  Company,  and  others,  own  and 
operate  115  boats,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  Caspian  State  Steamship  Company  owns  133 
boats,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total ;  the  private  busi- 
ness men  own  ten  boats,  or  2  per  cent;  the  Sov- 
terglot  (Soviet  merchant  fleet),  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal organization  with  the  sole  function  of  sea 
transportation  for  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  owns 
only  161  boats,  or  38  per  cent.  The  river  fleet  of 
Soviet  Russia  consists  of  3320  self-propelled 
units.  Private  traders  own  760  boats,  or  23  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  non-transport  Soviet  State  and 
cooperative  organizations,  such  as  the  North 
Lumber  Trust,  the  Central  Paper  Trust,  the 
Volga-Caspian  Lumber,  the  Fish  Bureau  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  the  Karelian  Lumber 
Trust,  the  Commissariat  of  Trade,  the  Vishersk 
Works,  etc.,  own  32  per  cent  of  the  total,  namely, 
1068  units.  The  State  River  Steamship  Company, 
the  principal  organization  in  this  field,  owns  only 
1492  units,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  total.  An  appeal 
is  made  again  that  all  sea  and  river  transportation 
be  separated  into  two  organizations  and  that,  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  service  for  themselves, 
the  largest  non-transport  organizations,  such  as 
the  Naphtha  Syndicate  or  the  North  Lumber 
Trust,  which  heretofore  operated  their  own  ships, 
should  enter  these  two  organizations  as  stock- 
holders. 


Under  the  present  system,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future — the  fear  of  want — cause  a  man  to 
grasp  all  he  can  now.  We  often  hear  the  expres- 
sion, "The  dollar  in  a  man's  pocket  is  a  man's 
greatest  friend,"  which  is  to  a  very  great  extent, 
indeed,  true,  under  the  present  system.  Yes,  the 
dollar  is  man's  only  friend.  This  is  the  most 
damning  of  all  arguments  against  the  present 
system. — William  Crocker. 


PULL  TOGETHER 

(By  William  K.  Newbegin) 

An  organization  is  like  a  household ;  we  are 
all  interested  in  each  other's  welfare ;  we  are 
banded  together,  not  for  charity's  sake,  but  as 
a  purely  business  proposition. 

Acting  as  individuals,  we  have  demonstrated 
our  impotency,  and  inefficiency  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  by  which  we  are 
environed,  and  have  realized  the  futility  of 
individual  effort. 

This  applies  to  us  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally as  forcibly  as  it  does  locally. 

There  is  no  one  state,  district  or  locality  that 
is  not  interdependent  one  upon  the  other;  we 
are  all  in  one  boat,  and  should  all  pull  together, 
and  all  one  way.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
pull  together  unless  we  know  all  our  strength 
and  energy  is  exerted  together  in  one  direction 
for  the  obtainance  of  the  object  in  view,  and 
which  should  be  the  ambition  of  us  all. 

A  policy  of  divided  effort  means  disaster  and 
failure  to  us  all.  We  cannot  one  prosper  and 
the  other  continue  to  suffer.  It  is  either  all  do 
well,  or  all  do  badly.  Division  means  all  doing 
badly,  union  means  all  doing  well;  if  a  part 
sink,  the  other  cannot  swim.  Those  who  go 
down  for  want  of  unity  will  drag  down  with 
them  those  who  are  in  smooth  water  and  think 
themselves  safe. 

Division  means  retrogression;  unity  stands 
for  progress,  hope,  aspiration  and  better  con- 
ditions. The  lesson  most  essential  to  learn 
among  the  members  of  the  craft  is  unity — 
unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  thought,  unity  of 
action  and  effort,  unity  of  heart. 

As  an  organization,  we  are  the  family  of  the 
craft.  As  that  family  our  interests  should  be 
so  bound  up  in  each  other  that  while  we  may 
have  differences  of  opinion,  yet  that  difference 
should  never  allow  us  to  forget  that  one  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other.  And  an 
injury  to  one  affects  us  all. 

Those  that  employ  you  have  as  much  room 
for  division  of  opinion  as  you.  In  fact,  taking 
into  consideration  their  financial  interests,  they 
have  more.  They  have  the  same  little  frictions 
among  themselves  as  you  do,  but  they  never  for- 
get the  main  chance,  and  that  is  their  own  financial 
interests.  They  can  get  together,  and  pull  to- 
gether, when  those  interests  are  assailed.  Again, 
we  say,  pull  together  and  for  each  other. 
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AGRA  AND  THE  TAJ  MAHAL 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


The  modern  city  of  Agra  was  laid  out  by  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  Akbar 
the  Great,  in  1558  A.  D.,  and  it  is  still  called  after 
him  Akbarabad.  In  the  present  village  of  Sikandra, 
about  five  miles  from  Agra,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Akbar,  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  by 
his  son  Jahangir,  after  fourteen  years  of  labor.  It 
is  a  most  magnificent  and  imposing  structure,  the 
whole  covering  an  area  of  more  than  120  acres. 
At  each  corner  of  the  main  gateway,  there  rise 
tall  minarets  of  white  marble  to  a  height  of  186 
feet  from  the  roof.  The  cenotaph  in  the  mau- 
soleum stands  vertically  over  his  tombstone;  and 
on  a  carved  pedestal,  about  four  feet  distant  from 
the  cenotaph,  there  rested  formerly,  under  a 
canopy  of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  the  celebrated 
Kohinoor,  which  is  now  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  the  British  crown  jewels.  All  Indian  mauso- 
leums contain  on  the  ground  floors  cenotaphs,  i.e., 
empty  tombs,  directly  over  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  dead,  and  which  are  usually  reached  by  a 
descending  staircase.  The  object  of  these  ceno- 
taphs is  to  prevent  anyone  from  standing  or  walk- 
ing directly  over  the  remains  of  the  departed. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  monu- 
ments and  mausoleums  in  and  near  Agra,  but  the 
most  wonderful  of  all,  justly  termed  the  greatest 
architectural  wonder  of  the  world,  is  the  Taj 
Mahal,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna,  about 
one  mile  from  the  Fort  of  Agra. 

The  Taj  Mahal  is  the  mausoleum  erected  by 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  a  grandson  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  to  the  memory  of  his  most  beloved  wife. 
Empress  Mumtaz  Mahal,  meaning  "The  Exalted 
of  the  Palace,"  in  accordance  with  her  dying  wish 
that  a  building  of  unrivalled  magnificence  should 
be  erected  over  her  grave.  The  grief-stricken 
emperor  surely  fulfilled  her  wish,  as  the  Taj  is 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  artistic  creations  on  earth, 
completed  in  1648  A.  D.,  after  seventeen  years  of 
incessant  labor  by  more  than  20,000  workmen  and 
the  most  famous  artists  of  that  period.  The 
gardens,  the  marble  tanks  and  the  innumerable 
fountains  are  all  matchless.  There  are  four 
minarets,  each  of  white  marble,  and  141  feet  high, 
standing  like  sentinels  guarding  the  tomb.  The 
tomb  is  likewise  of  white  marble,  all  adorned 
with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and  so  is  the 
cenotaph  of  Mumtaz  Mahal,  in  the  center  of  the 


tomb,  and  on  its  kit  side  the  cenotaph  of  Shah 
Jehan,  the  date  of  death  of  Mumtaz  being  1629, 
and  of  Shah  Jehan  1666  A.  D.  Exactly  under 
these  cenotaphs  is  the  mortuary  chamber  reached 
by  a  descending  stairway,  and  which  contains  the 
real  tombs. 

The  whole  is  really  a  poem  in  marble,  nothing 
like  it  ever  being  attempted  before,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  a  magnificent  mausoleum  will  ever 
be  erected  again  in  this  world. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  Taj,  all  the  wonders 
heretofore  admired  in  the  various  capitals  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  Africa,  fade  into  utter 
insignificance.  One  cannot  help  raving  over  the 
Taj ;  one  cannot  tire  going  there  again  and  again, 
and  especially  a  visit  at  night,  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  makes  an  awe-inspiring  impression,  and 
yet,  of  indescribable  beauty  to  the  beholder,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world  and  sub- 
mit to  a  temperature  of  105  in  the  shade,  if  one 
can  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  feasted 
one's  eyes  on  the  Taj,  and  the  palaces  within  the 
Fort  of  Agra,  with  its  many  mosques,  its  splendid 
courtyards,  its  wonderful  sunken  baths  and  gar- 
dens and  other  marvels  therein.  And  though 
everything  is  now  neglected — the  palace  is  not  in- 
habited, nor  are  the  wonderful  parks  and  gardens 
surrounding  the  Taj  and  the  palace  cared  for  nor 
cultivated,  but  one  can  easily  imagine  what  a 
dream  of  delights  this  place  must  have  been  some 
three  centuries  ago  when  the  Moslem  emperors 
held  full  sway  in  this  country. 


DETECTING   ICEBERGS 


"A  microphone  device  for  picking  up  the 
sounds  made  by  icebergs  so  vessels  may  be 
forewarned  of  their  presence  in  time  to  avoid 
colliding  with  them  in  fog  or  darkness  has 
been  developed  by  Dr.  Howard  T.  Barnes  as 
a  result  of  experiments  made  last  summer  on 
board  the  schooner  Uvira,  of  the  Van  Home 
ice  expedition,  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
experiments  showed  that  the  peculiar  noise 
made  by  icebergs  melting  in  the  sea  water 
could  easily  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  of 
six  miles  with  the  aid  of  a  physician's  stetho- 
scope and  a  funnel  connected  to  a  rubber  hose, 
the  funnel  being  immersed  in  the  sea." 


Promise  little  and  do  much. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


A  Shipmaster's  Responsibilities. — How  far 
is  the  master  of  a  ship  responsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  any  officer  or  member  of  the  crew,  and 
what  punishment  does  he  merit  if  any  serious  act 
of  negligence  is  committed?  Clearly  the  master 
must  be  held  accountable :  the  position  he  holds 
and  the  pay  he  receives  carry  that  responsibility. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  this  unless  it 
happens  that  the  act  is  one  of  malice,  but  if  he 
errs  does  his  conduct  justify  the  severest  penalty 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  owners  to  inflict  upon 
him?  A  case  was  heard  recently  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division,  London,  where  the  commander 
and  chief  officer  of  the  British  steamship  Varsova 
brought  an  action  against  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  for  damages  for  alleged 
wrongful  dismissal.  As  reported  by  the  Syren  and 
Shipping,  the  action  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wright,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  Captain  R.  H. 
Power  and  Chief  Officer  Philip  Savage.  The 
Varsova  is  engaged  in  the  Persian  Gulf  trade,  and 
the  master  and  the  chief  officer  were  summarily 
dismissed  by  the  company  following  certain 
occurrences  between  July  13  and  14,  1929.  Water 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  holds  and  a  valuable 
cargo  of  Persian  carpets  was  damaged.  The 
defense  of  the  employers  was  that  the  captain  and 
chief  officer  were  negligent  in  failing  to  see  that 
the  wells  of  the  ship  were  sounded  according  to 
their  regulations.  To  this  the  plaintiffs  replied 
that  the  soundings  were  taken  twice  a  day  by  the 
ship's  carpenter,  a  Chinese.  At  the  inquiry  held  at 
Bombay  the  carpenter  stated  that  he  took  the 
soundings  on  this  particular  day,  but  later  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  done  so  on  account  of  a 
headache.  At  first  sight  the  penalty  appears  to  be 
unduly  heavy,  but  the  point  which  seems  to  have 
weighed  with  the  judge — quite  properly,  of 
course — was  that  the  captain  did  not  take  more 
prompt  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  list  in 
the  ship  when  reported  by  the  second  officer.  The 
company  were  thus  justified  in  dismissing  him, 
said  the  judge,  drastic  though  this  action  was. 
With  regard  to  the  chief  officer,  while  the  sound- 
ings of  the  wells,  according  to  the  regulations, 
should  have  been  taken  every  four  hours,  they 
were  only,  as  a  fact,  taken  twice  a  day — mornings 
and  evenings — but  that  appeared  to  be  the  prac- 
tice in  the  major  portion  of  the  company's  ships. 


The  judge  held,  therefore,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  ground  for  summarily  dismissing  the 
chief  officer,  and  judgment  was  given  in  his  favor 
for  £432,  the  equivalent  of  twelve  months' 
salary. 

Alien  Seamen's  Desertion. — Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immigration  act  of  1924,  an  alien 
seaman  must  be  detained  on  board  a  vessel  arriv- 
ing from  a  foreign  port  until  an  inspection  has 
been  made  by  the  immigration  authorities.  No 
notice  to  detain  is  required  in  such  a  case.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
announced  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Cellini, 
1930  A.  M.  C,  in  which  the  steamship  company 
was  denied  relief  from  a  fine  of  $2000  on  account 
of  the  escape  of  two  Italian  seamen  from  the 
vessel  at  Seattle.  The  court,  in  considering  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  said: 

"Under  these  provisions  an  alien  seaman,  as 
described  above,  is  rigidly  excluded  unless  he  be 
permitted  to  land  for  medical  treatment  or  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

"The  provisions  of  said  section  20  (a)  require 
'detention  until  inspection  is  had.'  If  the  local 
immigration  authorities  fail  or  refuse  to  inspect, 
appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  relief.  Where  there  is  no  inspection 
the  law  is  absolute  in  itself.  No  notice  to  detain 
is  necessary — the  act  of  Congress  speaks  for  itself 
in  requiring  the  detention  until  inspection  is  made. 

"The  amended  complaint  alleges  that  the  said 
two  seamen  were  not  detained,  but  escaped  from 
the  vessel  at  the  port  of  Seattle.  This  of  itself 
would  justify  the  fines  levied,  although  it  is  also 
alleged  that  this  was  'in  spite  of  every  effort  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  officers  and  agents 
of  the  vessel.'  Section  20  (a),  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  does  not  require,  as  a  condition  precedent 
for  the  levying  of  a  fine  for  failure  to  detain, 
that  there  should  be  knowledge  or  connivance  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  vessel." 

The  decree  of  the  lower  court  which  dismissed 
the  petition  for  recovery  of  the  fine  was  affirmed. 

Computation  of  Compensation  Benefits. — 
A  decision  of  great  importance  to  longshoremen 
in  the  method  of  computation  of  weekly  benefits 
was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  in  the  case  of  the 
benefits  properly  payable  to  a  widow  of  a  long- 
shoreman killed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  The 
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commissioner  fixed  the  weekly  award  at  $6.01. 
The  Court  held  that  he  computed  it  under  the 
wrong  subdivision  of  the  act,  and  that  Congress 
intended  the  award  to  be  based  upon  the  personal 
ability  of  the  man  to  earn,  and  not  what  he 
actually  earned  in  an  intermittent  employment 
like  that  of  a  stevedore.  The  decision  will  in- 
crease the  award  to  between  $13  and  $14. 


try.      That    means   the    industrial    life    of    our 
people." 


DEAD  ELEPHANTS 


MACHINE  PRODUCTION 


"Many  of  our  factories  are  producing  more 
than  we  can  consume  and  unemployment  thus 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  under-consumption," 
said  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis,  who  has 
just  swept  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  race 
for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Davis  has  long  been  an  outstanding  figure  in 
Labor  circles  and  public  life  of  his  state,  and  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Iron,  Tin  and  Steel 
Workers'  International,  of  which  he  was  head  for 
many  years. 

The  newly  elected  trade-unionist  senator 
warned  of  the  danger  to  civilization  if  the  ma- 
chine controls  man. 

"We  cannot  'robotize'  America,  because  we 
must  remember  that  the  machine  does  not  eat 
or  sleep,"  he  said.  "It  does  nothing  but  pro- 
duce. It  consumes  nothing  but  a  little  oil.  We 
must  watch  out  that  with  our  efficiency  and 
modern  management  we  keep  control  of  the 
machine.  If  the  machine  ever  controls  us, 
civilization  is  gone." 

Mr.  Davis  quoted  a  long  list  of  industries 
that  have  substituted  automatic  machinery  and 
scientific  processes  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  workers.  "Every  industry  has  been 
modernized,"  he  said.  "The  railroads  today 
are  hauling  much  more  freight  than  ever,  and 
are  doing  it  with  250,000  less  men.  Industry 
is  producing  15  per  cent  more  with  nearly 
1,000,000  fewer  workers.  Our  coal  mines  are 
producing  more  with  fewer  men. 

"New  machinery,  new  efficiency  methods, 
new  consolidations  have  driven  out  manual 
laborers  and  skilled  workers.  White  collar 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  have  been  turned  into 
the  streets  by  the  thousands. 

"Since  I  became  Secretary  of  Labor,  nine 
years  ago,  a  complete  and  radical  change  has 
come  over  the  economic  structure  of  the  coun- 


The  long-standing  African  mystery  of  what 
happens  to  dead  elephants  has  received  a  new 
explanation  at  the  hand  of  Sir  William  Gowers. 
Governor  of  the  British  Colony  of  Uganda, 
says  Dr.  E.  E.  Free,  in  his  Week's  Science 
<  New  York).    This  is  it: 

"Instead  of  the  legendary  idea  of  some  hid- 
den 'elephant  cemetery,'  so  remote  that  human 
beings  have  never  found  it,  and  to  which  each 
dying  elephant  is  supposed  to  make  his  wray  to 
let  his  bones  lie  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
Sir  William  suggests,  in  a  special  article  in  the 
London  Times,  that  the  missing  bones  of 
all  past  generations  of  African  elephants  may 
be  lying  at  the  bottoms  of  that  continent's 
rivers.  Experts  agree  that  dead  wild  elephants 
are  seldom  found  in  Africa.  In  years  of  ex- 
perience Sir  William  has  seen  but  two.  Yet  at 
least  two  thousand  wild  African  elephants 
must  die  from  natural  causes,  he  computes, 
during  each  average  year.  There  are  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  reasons  for  finding  these 
dead  animals,  for  many  of  them  would  have 
tusks  very  valuable  for  ivory.  Yet  no  searcher 
has  found  them.  This  continued  failure  has 
been  responsible,  probably,  for  the  tale  of  the 
mysterious  cemetery.  It  is  more  probable,  Sir 
William  believes,  that  old,  sick  elephants  seek 
water  not  only  to  drink  but  to  bathe.  One  day 
the  feeble  animal  enters  the  stream,  but  can 
not  get  out  again.  There  he  dies,  to  leave  his 
body  hidden  forever  on  the  bottom.  If  Sir 
William's  theory  is  true  it  might  pay  to  dredge 
African  rivers  for  this  ancient  ivory." 


<  utirage  and  power  are  alone  respected.  The 
world  has  little  respect  for  whining  and  whim- 
pering. Any  doubt  as  to  this  may  be  readily 
dissipated  if  one  will  but  look  into  the  history 
of  the  strongest  labor  organizations.  Which 
of  these  are  making  the  most  progress,  both 
in  matter  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment? Which  makes  the  best  impression? 
"Please  permit  us  to  exist,"  or  "In  the  name  of 
a  100  per  cent  organization,  we  request  a  con- 
ference ?" — International  Bookbinder. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


GRAY  SEAS.  By  Rex  Clements.  Publishers,  Heath 
Cranton,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Price  6s.  net. 
This  book  contains  several  sketches  descriptive 
of  life  on  board  ship  and  ashore  during  the  later 
days  of  the  sailing-ship  era.  The  author  dis- 
courses of  the  rough  sailorman  and  his  setting, 
and  gives  the  reader  a  rare  insight  into  the  sea- 
farers' views  of  life  in  general  and  nautical  afTairs 
in  particular.  The  men  of  whom  he  writes  are  in 
the  main  "a  ragged,  hard-working  crowd,  various 
of  size,  speech  and  age,  but  akin  in  the  possession 
of  an  innate  sea-sense,  and,  though  rough  in  the 
extreme,  distinctly  likeable  fellows."  They  have, 
too,  a  strong  and  practical  sympathy  with  the 
down  and  out  and  are  always  ready  to  deplete 
their  scanty  wardrobe  to  help  clothe  an  unfortu- 
nate shipmate.  But  what  stands  out  even  more 
prominently  in  Mr.  Clements'  sketches  is  the  har- 
dihood and  dogged  courage  which  the  men  evince 
during  prolonged  spells  of  bad  weather  with  "the 
same  grey  sea,  grey  sky,  the  same  turmoil  of 
broken  water  through  which  the  ship  fled  stag- 
geringly." But  "Grey  Seas"  treats  of  other  sub- 
jects than  the  men  who  worked  these  storm-tossed 
craft  to  safety.  The  various  moods  of  old  ocean 
are  described  with  a  masterly  pen,  notably  in  "A 
China  Calm"  and  "The  Typhoon."  This  latter 
phenomenon,  though  signalled,  did  not  arrive,  but 
we  have  a  capital  account  of  the  emotional  phases 
through  which  a  second-voyage  apprentice  passed 
while  nervously  awaiting  its  advent. 


AMERICA'S  NAVAL  CHALLENGE.  By  Frederick 
Moore.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    Price  $1.50. 

Every  page  and  chapter  of  this  strangely  mis- 
named book  shows  the  futility  of  wanton  rivalries 
in  armaments,  especially  as  regards  further  naval 
expansion  between  the  two  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  late  war,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
British  Empire  to  keep  its  navy  at  approximately 
twice  the  strength  of  any  other  continental  power. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  British  Admiralty  to  provide  safety  for  the 
widely  scattered  British  Empire.  To  use  this  as 
an  argument  for  a  competitive  American  navy,  as 
our  "Big  Navy  Jingoes"  do,  is  wholly  beside  the 
question,  American  national  security  could  never 
be  endangered  by  the  British  navy. 

With  penetrating  insight  the  author,  who  was 
formerly  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  London, 


Peking  and  Paris,  as  well  as  an  American  Coun- 
cillor in  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo, 
points  out  the  fallacies  of  the  war  psychology. 
Not  until  he  reaches  his  last,  however,  does  he 
begin  to  get  under  way.  He  has  a  wealth  of 
information  but  its  seems  poorly  organized.  He 
gives  us  a  detailed  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
world's  struggle  for  a  League  of  Nations ;  the 
Washington  Conference  that  gave  the  world  a 
lead  toward  peace,  and  a  soundly  economic  chap- 
ter on  the  contemporary  inter-relation  of  Japan, 
America  and  China. 

Those  who  still  believe  in  the  Japanese  war 
bogie,  should  read  this  chapter  and  realize  that 
the  United  States  is  Japan's  principal  source  of 
credit,  and  that  she  lives  by  her  overseas  trade, 
which  is  principally  with  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  is  our  greatest  customer,  due  to  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  her  people. 

With  England  it  is  much  the  same.  The  United 
States  is  her  greatest  source  of  supplies,  and  to  go 
to  war  with  us  would  merely  promote  trade  with 
the  other  nations. 

The  author  makes  this  significant  statement : 
"The  navy  is  not  the  first  line  of  defense.  The 
nation  will  have  begun  to  degenerate  when  it  is. 
The  American  people  are  their  own  defend- 
ers. .  .  .  The  primary  cause  of  the  World  War 
was  excessive  armament,  with  the  vanity,  the 
rivalry,  the  suspicion  and  the  propaganda  that 
it  begot." 

Let  every  one  of  us  realize  this  truth  and 
beware  of  "Parity." — Ekel. 


NAVAL  RESERVE.  Register  of  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  of  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve, January  1,  1930.  1930.  177  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  Department.    Price,  25  cents. 

Gives  classes  of  Naval  Reserve  officers,  pre- 
cedence list  of  officers  of  fleet  and  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  which  includes  line  officers,  medi- 
cal officers,  dental  officers,  supply  officers,  chap- 
lains, civil  engineers,  and  also  the  precedence  list 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve. 


HALIBUT.     Report    of    the    International    Fisheries 

Commission    appointed    under    Northern    Pacific 

Halibut  Treaty.    1930.    Published  by  the   Bureau 

of  Fisheries,  Doc.  1073.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  report  covers  the  importance  of  the  fishery 

industry,  conditions  of  the  fisheries,   and  much 

general  information  pertaining  to  the  subject. 


One  may  smile  and  smile,  yet  be  a  villain. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  tanker  Richfield  ran  on  the  rocks  on 
May  8  just  north  of  San  Francisco  and  has  been 
proclaimed  a  total  loss.  Several  members  of  the 
crew  subsequently  filed  a  claim  against  the  Rich- 
field Oil  Company  because  the  master  of  the  ship, 
according  to  his  own  statements  in  the  press,  has 
admitted  it  was  through  his  negligence  that  the 
ship  ran  ashore. 

President  Hoover  has  awarded  medals  to  Chief 
Officer  C.  C.  Halliday  of  the  Furness  Line  steam- 
er Matura,  and  to  several  members  of  the  crew, 
in  recognition  of  their  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  schooner  John  L.  Martin o.  The  British 
Consul  General  Sir  Harry  Gloster  Armstrong 
made  the  official  presentation  aboard  the  Matura, 
which  was  docked  at  her  pier  in  Brooklyn. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  195-foot 
Diesel  yacht  with  a  cruising  speed  of  fourteen 
knots  has  been  awarded  by  Captain  G.  Allan  Han- 
cock, Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  the  Craig  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  of  the  same  place.  The  vessel  is 
to  cost  about  $500,000  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
January  next.  The  main  power  plant  will  consist 
of  two  850-horsepower  direct  reversible  Winton 
Diesels. 

In  connection  with  studies  relating  to  the  pel- 
lagra preventive  properties  of  various  food  sub- 
stances the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  recently  announced  that  canned  salmon 
(Alaska  chum)  contains  the  pellagra  preventive 
factor.  By  reason  of  its  potency  in  preventing 
pellagra  and  its  availability  in  the  preserved  state, 
salmon  may  be  considered  a  fair  substitute  for 
meat  in  the  area  of  pellagra  endemicity  where 
meat  is  not  readily  available. 

The  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation  re- 
ports total  net  income  after  taxes,  depreciation 
and  other  charges  of  $795,029  for  1929.  Balance 
sheet  shows  current  assets,  $4,323,135;  against 
current  liabilities,  $1,744,767;  leaving  a  working 
capital  of  $2,578,367.  The  company  has  acquired 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  50  per  cent 
interest  in  the  Quebec  Salvage  &  Wrecking  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  the  McLean  Contracting  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  also  been  acquired. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Company  a  review  of  a  lower  court 
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decision  involving  a  penalty  of  $500  a  day  from 
the  time  mandamus  proceedings  were  instituted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ex- 
amine the  company's  books  until  the  suit  was 
settled.  The  lower  court  held  the  I.  C.  C.  was 
within  its  rights  in  penalizing  the  steamship  com- 
pany for  refusing  to  permit  examination  of  its 
books,  under  sec.  20,   Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  Senate  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  is  accused 
of  selling  ships  to  private  corporations  for  one- 
tenth  their  original  cost.  Controller  General  Mc- 
Carl  stated  that  the  Board  sold  ships  costing 
$408,062,000  for  $43,962,000  and  collected,  to 
date,  only  $15,413,000  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
controller  also  charged  that  in  one  case  the  Board 
sold  ships  for  $325,000*  on  a  down  payment  of 
$28,000  and  that  immediately  afterward  the  pur- 
chasers received  a  mail  contract  bringing  them  in 
from  $350,000  to  $250,000  a  year. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Diesel-elec- 
tric driven  lighthouse  tender,  to  be  known  as  the 
Linden,  opened  in  Washington  by  the  Light- 
house Service  Department  of  Commerce,  ranged 
from  $127,500  to  $290,000  for  the  hull  and  for 
the  machinery  from  $38,333  to  $46,847.  The 
Linden  is  to  be  a  121 -ft.  steel  vessel,  powered 
with  Diesel  engines  generating  current  for  the 
double-armature  electric  motor  driving  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  The  vessel  will  be  of  shallow  draft, 
for  operation  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and 
the  tributaries  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A  glance  at  the  Register  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping discloses  that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  the  distinction  of  operating  the  oldest 
passenger  steamer  under  the  American  flag,  the 
Steamship  Victoria,  which  is  at  present  exactly 
sixty  years  old.  As  a  collection  of  marine  an- 
tiques the  fleet  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany certainly  occupies  the  leading  place  in 
American  shipping.  For  instance,  its  steamship 
.  Uamcda  is  47  years  old.  The  newly  acquired 
Mexico  is  only  24  years  old,  but  the  Northwestern 
is  41  years  old,  while  the  Redondo  is  28  years 
old. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has  fav- 
orably reported  the  bill  (H.  R.  7998)  amending 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  relative  to  interest  to 
be  charged  on  construction  loans.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provided  that  during  the 
period  of  construction,  or  during  a  period  of  its 
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operation  in  foreign  trade  the  rate  shall  be  the 
"lowest  rate  of  yield  of  any  Government  obliga- 
tion bearing  date  of  issue  subsequent  to  April 
6,  1917."  This  provision  was  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  to  place  the  rate  during  such 
periods  "as  fixed  by  the  Board  but  not  less  than 
3y2   per  cent  per  year." 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  that  it 
had  awarded  a  contract  for  construction  of  the 
proposed  Marine  Hospital  at  Galveston,  Texas. 
The  structure  will  cost  $506,900  under  the  con- 
tract which  was  awarded  to  the  Ring  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  con- 
struction work  consists  of  the  main  building,  resi- 
dence for  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  quarters 
for  the  junior  officers,  quarters  for  the  nurses, 
garage,  approaches,  service  lines,  etc.  The  main 
building  will  be  three  stories  in  height  with 
ground  dimensions  of  approximately  330  ft.  by 
50  ft.  with  service  wing  extending  in  the  rear  ap- 
proximately 152  ft.  The  other  buildings  are  two 
stories  in  height.  The  type  of  construction  is 
brick  with  limestone  trim  and  slate  and  composi- 
tion roofs. 

Henry  Herbermann,  president  of  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation,  announces  that  the 
steamship  Examelia  of  the  American  Export  Line 
has  won  the  third  annual  safety  bonus  and  that 
the  officers  and  crew  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  prize  money.  The  Examelia  won  the  bonus 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  $109.39  for  illnesses 
and  injuries  during  1929.  The  winners  in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  operation  of  the  system 
were  the  Excello,  formerly  the  Luxpalilc,  in  1927, 
and  the  Exmouth,  formerly  the  Blue  Triangle,  in 
1928.  Mr.  Herbermann  states  that  the  safety  first 
bonus  system,  in  which  the  line  was  a  pioneer, 
has  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  accidents,  but 
has  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  fleet, 
which  has  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  of 
operation. 

During  the  past  month  was  paid  the  record 
high  fine  for  smuggling.  The  Customs'  Collector 
at  New  York  received  a  check  for  $213,286, 
signed  by  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dodge,  president  of 
Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  Inc.  (cosmetics).  Mrs. 
Dodge  was  in  bed  with  nervous  breakdown.  In- 
spectors who  pawed  the  trunkfuls  of  lavish  riches 
brought  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  on  the  Steam- 
ship He  de  France  are  still  marveling.  A  pano- 
rama  of    silks,    satins,    furs    were    there,    and    a 
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rajah-worthy  collection  of  diamond  jewelry.  Yet 
Mrs.  Dodge  had  declared  only  $17,000  worth  of 
imports.  "Did  she  think  we  were  that  dumb?" 
asked  inspectors  who  had  pounced  on  her  osten- 
tatious quantities  of  luggage,  appraised  its  con- 
tents of  contrabrand  at  about  $100,000.  If  some 
European  tipster,  scenting  the  obvious,  warned 
U.  S.  authorities  of  Mrs.  Dodge's  approach,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  usual  25  per  cent  reward — 
an  easy  $50,000. 

Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  shipping  in- 
terests are  a  unit  in  urging  pressure  on  the 
Canadian  government  to  remove  Ripple  Rock, 
Seymour  Narrows.  It  is  also  believed  at  Van- 
couver that  San  Francisco  shipping  interests  are 
about  to  join  the  effort  and  ask  Washington  to 
urge  upon  Ottawa  the  necessity  for  this  work. 
Ripple  Rock  is  a  pinnacle  in  the  middle  of  Sey- 
mour Narrows,  that  gut  of  rocks  through  which 
the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  tries  to  pour,  as  the  tides 
swing  to  and  fro  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  is 
urged  that  the  rock  be  cut  down  to  a  point  30  feet 
below  high  water,  and  this  would  make  of  Sey- 
mour Narrows  a  comparatively  safe  passage.  The 
inside  passage  of  the  British  Columbia  coast  is 
becoming  more  and  more  frequented  by  shipping, 
and  now  the  deep-sea  vessels  often  take  the  route. 
It  is  this  development  which  has  induced  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  interests  to  ask  for  immediate 
action  by  the  government. 

The  Shipping  Board  steamship  Jacona,  7668 
tons  d.w.,  has  been  sold  to  the  New  England 
Public  Service  Company,  Augusta,  Me.,  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  into  a  floating  power  plant 
at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  specifi- 
cations call  for  two  10,000  kw.  turbo-generators, 
and  four  high  pressure  water  tube  boilers.  The 
plant  will  furnish  power  to  coastal  cities  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  where  land  power  facilities 
are  not  available.  The  contract  provides  that  all 
of  the  deck  and  propulsive  machinery  of  the  ship 
must  be  removed.  The  ship  had  been  laid  up  for 
eight  years  and  was  on  the  scrapping  list.  The 
price  obtained  is  said  to  be  $8000  more  than  the 
estimated  scrapping  value.  The  future  use  of  the 
Jacona  recalls  that  last  fall  the  United  States 
Navy  airplane  carrier  Lexington  was  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  at  Tacoma  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  electric 
power  available  for  public  utilities  owing  to  the 
prevailing  drought. 
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It  is  stated  officially  that  in  1913  the  British 
Navy  purchased  1,690,000  tons  of  Welsh  steam 
coal  at  a  cost  of  £1,915,500,  while  in  1929  the 
quantity  was  150,000  tons,  costing  £197,000. 

Shipping  companies  on  the  China  coast  which 
carry  on  their  boats  military  guards  supplied  by 
the  British  Government  as  a  protection  against 
pirates,  are  now  required  to  pay  in  full  for  the 
cost  incidental  to  their  special  service. 

In  order  to  attract  emigration  from  Poland 
and  the  Balkans  to  Italian  ports,  and  thus  partly 
offset  the  serious  drop  in  Italian  emigrant  traffic, 
the  Italian  Government  is  considering  a  reduc- 
tion of  70  per  cent  on  the  tariff  of  the  Italian 
railways  for  transportation  from  the  border  to 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
(1894)  Amendment  Act,  and  enable  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  master,  mate,  or  engineer  engaging 
in  the  illicit  importation  of  intoxicating  liquor 
into  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Thirty-five  ships  with  a  total  of  135,418  tons 
are  laid  up  in  Hamburg.  Eighteen  of  these,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  98,973,  belong  to  the  Hamburg 
American  Line  and  this  tonnage  is  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  the  company's  entire  fleet.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  a  number  of  the  ships  will  be  put 
back  in  service  at  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Wilhelmsen,  Oslo,  has  taken  de- 
livery of  his  cargo  motorship  Tudor,  which  has 
been  built  and  engined  by  Kockums  Mek.  Verk- 
stads,  Malmo.  The  third  ship  of  this  type  built 
for  this  owner  at  Malmo,  and  the  thirty-first  mo- 
torship constructed  in  the  yard,  she  has  a  length 
of  460  feet  and  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
of  9,750  tons. 

The  Prince  Robert,  the  last  of  three  passenger 
steamers  building  at  Birkenhead  for  the  Canadian 
National  Steamships,  has  been  launched.  The 
Prince  Robert,  and  her  sister  ships,  the  Prince 
Henry  and  Prince  David,  will  be  used  on  the 
service  provided  by  the  Canadian  National  to 
Alaska.  The  Prince  Henry  is  expected  to  go  into 
service  July  3. 


The  order  for  construction  of  the  turbo-electric 
liner  Empire  State,  lor  the  New  York-Bermuda 
service  of  the  Furness- Bermuda  Line  has  been 
placed  with  Vickers  &  Armstrong,  Ltd.  The  ship 
will  be  built  at  the  naval  shipyard  at  Walker-on- 
Tyne,  Eng.,  which  has  been  closed  for  the  past 
18  months.  The  machinery  will  be  built  by  the 
( General  Electric  Company,  at  Birmingham,  Eng. 

A  direct  steamship  service,  with  monthly  sail- 
ings from  eastern  pints  of  Canada  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Egypt,  Palestine  and  East  Africa,  is 
to  be  run  by  the  Elder-Dempster  Line  under  a 
guaranteed  subsidy  of  $165,000  a  year,  to  start 
with.  The  contract  is  for  one  year.  The  ports 
of  call  will  include  Malta,  one  port  in  Palestine, 
Alexandria,  Tort  Said,  Sue/,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 

A  young  master  mariner,  Neil  Richardson,  of 
York,  has  patented  a  device  for  the  use  of  ships 
in  Chinese  rivers  and  seas  with  a  view  to  giving 
alarm  when  a  piratical  raid  is  threatened,  the 
apparatus  being  called  "Richardson's  Piracy  and 
Distress  Alarm."  It  will  be  possible  by  merely 
pressing  a  button,  in  conjunction  with  any  type 
of  wireless  transmitter,  to  send  out  a  distress  call 
and  the  name  and  position  of  the  ship,  which  can 
be  repeated  indefinitely  automatically. 

The  largest  liner  designed  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican mail  service  has  been  launched  at  St.  Na- 
zaire,  France.  Named  L'Atlantique,  she  is  of 
39.000  tons  displ.,  or  larger  than  the  German 
liner  Cap  Arcona,  now  the  largest  boat  on  the 
South  American  service  from  Europe.  The  Cap 
i  Ircona,  a  20-knot  boat,  is  also  the  speediest  liner 
on  the  run,  but  the  new  French  liner  has  been 
designed  for  a  speed  of  23  knots.  Her  owners 
are  the  Cie  de  Navigation  Sud  Atlantique,  whose 
largest  unit  at  present  is  the  Massilia,  of  15,000 
tons. 

The  whaling  industry  in  the  Antarctic  has  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions.  The  new  23,000- 
ton  floating  factory  Kosmos  is  reported  to  have 
on  board  116,000  barrels,  valued  at  $2,850,000— 
a  world's  record  catch.  Every  year  Norway  is 
taking  larger  catches  from  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
annual  catch  of  whales  is  now  more  than  15,000 
a  year.  This  is  gathered  by  13  Norwegian  and 
two  British  companies,  and  one  Argentine  com- 
pany. Already  grave  fears  are  being  expressed 
that  the  grounds  are  becoming  depleted.  Sir 
Douglas  Mawson,  who  is  at  present  in  the  Ant- 
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arctic,  is  making  extensive  investigations  into 
this  question. 

What  is  the  economic  speed  for  a  liner?  Theo- 
dore Ferris,  a  naval  architect  and  marine  engi- 
neer of  New  York,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
design  of  the  two  ships  which  are  to  be  built  for 
the  United  States  Lines,  believes  that  28^  knots, 
which  means  a  five  days'  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic, is  the  best  that  can  be  aimed  at.  Any- 
thing over  this  involves  so  much  vibration  and 
wear  and  tear  to  the  ship  that  the  extra  speed  is 
not  an  economic  proposition.  There  are  a  few 
people,  of  course,  who  will  pay  for  the  saving  of 
a  few  hours,  and  possibly  a  day,  in  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  but,  until  some  new  form  of 
propulsion  is  invented,  he  thinks  that  passengers 
will  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  five  days' 
passage  from  England  to  America,  or  vice  versa. 

The  various  shipping  companies  managed  by 
Wilh.  Wilhelmsen,  Oslo,  have  announced  sub- 
stantial dividends  for  1929.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies declare  the  same  dividend  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  two  of  them  reduce  the  rates 
slightly.  The  four  tankship  companies  under  the 
firm's  management  pay,  respectively,  Tankfort  L, 
15  per  cent  (same  as  for  1928);  Tankfort  IV., 
25  per  cent  (same  as  for  1928)  ;  Tankfort  V ., 
20  per  cent  (22  per  cent),  and  Tankfort  VI., 
22  per  cent  (same  as  1928).  A/S  Tonsberg 
reduces  its  dividends  from  6  to  4  per  cent.  Wil- 
helmsen Steamship  Company  again  pay  6  per 
cent  and  the  Norwegian  Africa  and  Australia 
Line  (which  also  runs  sailings  to  Gulf  and 
northern  United  States  ports)  15  per  cent,  as  for 
1928. 

Very  great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  oil  engines  to  the  propulsion  of  big 
passenger  liners,  and  within  the  past  four  or  five 
weeks,  according  to  the  Motor  Ship,  half  a  dozen 
vessels  of  this  class,  totalling  100,000  tons  gross, 
have  been  completed.  There  are  now  on  order 
about  30  liners,  each  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons 
gross,  all  to  be  equipped  with  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  and  this  number  far  exceeds  the 
corresponding  figure  for  steam-driven  passenger 
ships.  During  1930  over  20  large  motor  pas- 
senger liners,  totaling  nearly  400,000  tons  gross, 
will  be  added  to  the  world's  fleet.  In  this  country, 
of  the  16  liners  of  10,000  tons  gross  and  up- 
wards, which  are  now  building.  1 1  are  to  be 
propelled  by  oil  engines. 


Finnish  owners,  who  appear  to  be  the  only  ones 
able  to  run  large  sailing  vessels  in  the  tramp 
trades  today,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  Cap- 
tain Gustaf  Eriksson,  of  Mariehamn,  who  is  the 
largest  sailing-ship  owner  in  the  world,  has  or- 
dered two  of  his  ships,  the  Penang  and  the  Win- 
terhude,  back  in  ballast  from  Australia,  while  two 
other  large  sailers,  the  Viking  and  the  Olivebank 
— will  either  have  to  lay  up  in  Australia  or  be 
sent  home  in  ballast.  Hugo  Lundqvist,  another 
Aland  shipowner,  has  also  had  to  send  one  of  his 
ships  in  ballast  from  Australia  to  Falmouth  for 
orders,  and  his  opinion  is  that  the  vessel  will  have 
to  be  brought  home  from  that  port.  Erik  Nyland 
believes  that  large  sailers  are  gradually  dying  out, 
but  the  smaller  ones  will  be  able  to  continue  for 
decades  as  they  are  indispensable  in  small  ports. 

While  the  Aorangi,  owned  by  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  was  en 
route  from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  a  second- 
class  passenger  developed  a  mild  attack  of  small- 
pox. On  the  arrival  of  the  liner  at  Auckland 
the  Health  Department  refused  to  allow  her  to 
berth  and  directed  her  to  proceed  to  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Motuihi,  where  her  passengers, 
numbering  about  200,  were  put  ashore  while  the 
vessel  was  fumigated.  But  worse  was  in  store 
for  them,  for  they  were  subsequently  informed 
that  those  who  were  booked  for  New  Zealand 
ports  would  have  to  remain  prisoners  for  three 
weeks — at  the  steamship  company's  expense. 
Moreover,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
discharge  the  New  Zealand  cargo  into  lighters, 
the  owners  decided  to  carry  it  on  to  Sydney  for 
transshipment  there,  so  that  in  one  way  and  an- 
other the  misfortune  of  one  passenger  cost  the 
company  a  small  fortune. 

The  following  countries  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol  in  the 
proportions  stated:  Belgium  4  2/24  per  cent; 
Canada,  2  2/24  per  cent;  Denmark,  2  2/24  per 
cent;  France,  15  15/24  per  cent;  Germany, 
1010/24  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  316/24  per 
cent ;  Italy,  4  4/24  per  cent ;  Netherlands,  4  4/24 
per  cent ;  Norway,  3  3/24  per  cent ;  Sweden, 
2  2/24  per  cent;  United  States,  20  20/24  per 
cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  service  for  the  year 
1928  was  £35,211,  and  will  cost  about  £7500 
more  for  the  financial  year  1930,  due  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  patrol,  three  vessels  now  being 
used  for  the  service  instead  of  two. 
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Pie  Wagon  Drivers'  Local  No.  734  of  Chicago 
has  negotiated  a  new  three-year  agreement  with 
the  employers  which  includes  two  weeks'  annual 
vacation  with  pay. 

Free  homestead  lands  in  Western  Canada  con- 
tinue in  demand.  In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  there  were  2,564  entries  registered,  rep- 
resenting 410,240  acres,  as  compared  with  2,405 
entries,  representing  364,800  acres,  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year. 

The  hip  flask  may  have  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  banning 
all  equipment  for  containing  liquor.  Nobody  can 
buy  without  something  to  hold  the  brew.  It  is 
a  glorious  decision,  however,  because  the  more 
personal  liberty  is  violated  by  attempted  enforce- 
ment the  sooner  will  reaction  culminate  in  re- 
peal. 

The  business  depression  has  not  only  hit  wage 
earners,  but  business  executives  who  formerly 
had  incomes  of  $10,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  radio  address.  "The  'white  collar' 
group  is  unquestionably  overcrowded,"  said  Mr. 
Klein,  who  pointed  to  mergers  and  combines  as 
being  responsible  for  this  unusual  increase  to  the 
unemployed  ranks  by  men  who  believed  they  were 
immune. 

More  than  6,400  airplanes  are  in  commercial 
use  in  the  United  States  today  and  there  are 
9.400  licensed  pilots  to  fly  them,  announce  of- 
ficials of  the  Aeronautics  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  x\merica's  manufacturing 
capacity  for  airplanes  has  increased  to  7,500 
planes  a  year,  it  was  reported.  The  aviation  com- 
panies have  increased  regular  air  transportation 
until  it  now  totals  90,000  miles  a  day,  one- fourth 
of  which  is  being  flown  at  night,  figures  show. 

"Long  working  hours  are  an  economy  boom- 
erang," said  Henry  Kendall  of  Boston,  head  of 
five  Southern  textile  mills,  in  an  address  to  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Association.  "Long  hours,"  said 
Mr.  Kendall,  "have  meant  that  for  certain  periods 
goods  are  turned  out  in  such  volume  that  an  over- 
production periodically  recurs.  Overproduction 
means    curtailed    employment   and,    reduced,   the 


latter  means  lessened  purchasing  power.  The  new 
and  sound  practice  of  other  advanced  industries  is 
to  maintain  purchasing  power  first." 

When  the  lower  house  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature endorsed  a  petition  to  Congress  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  revise  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  it  started  an  idea  which  has 
merit.  Of  course  if  there  is  to  be  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  it  should  not  stop  with  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  it  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  At  the  very  least 
a  Constitutional  Convention  should  give  us  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  should  curb  the 
dangerous  powers  of  our  judicial  oligarchy.  That 
would  be  worth  working  for. 

A  lady  in  Fresno,  California,  successfully  sued 
her  husband  for  divorce  on  the  ground  that  he, 
a  dry  cleaner,  kept  his  gasoline  under  the  marital 
couch  and  in  the  closets  of  the  home.  This  was 
done  to  escape  the  requirements  of  the  Division 
of  Fire  Safety.  As  things  stand  now,  the  gentle- 
man realizes  it  is  an  error  to  avoid  the  reasonable 
exactions  of  the  law.  His  gasoline  rests  in  fire- 
proof tanks  under  his  place  of  business,  and  his 
former  wife  is  determined  that  she  will  not  rest 
in  an  abode  likely  to  be  elevated  without  due 
notice. 

The  first  step  in  the  proposed  twenty  year  pro- 
gram of  reforestation  by  the  State  of  New  York 
is  now  possible  as  the  result  of  Governor  Roose- 
velt's approval  of  a  special  appropriation  bill 
carrying  $280,000  for  the  work.  This  amount, 
together  with  $120,000  which  was  carried  in  the 
budget,  makes  a  total  of  $400,000  to  be  used  by 
the  state  for  the  acquisition  of  idle  farm  lands 
and  setting  them  out  to  young  trees.  This  public 
enterprise  affords  a  field  of  useful  and  healthy 
outdoor  employment  for  prisoners  in  state  prisons, 
a  form  of  occupation  recommended  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

While  President  Hoover  and  the  United  States 
Senate  wrestled  over  filling  a  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench,  plans  have  been  going  ahead 
for  erection  of  the  new  Supreme  Court  building 
on  a  square  facing  the  Capitol  on  the  east.  Raz- 
ing of  the  structures  on  the  site  will  begin  next 
month,  announces  the  building  commission.  It 
will  require  about  three  months  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  work  on  the  foundation  is  expected 
to  commence  about  October  1.  The  .project  will 
cost  around  $9,000,000  and  Congress  has  appro- 
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priated  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Self-appointed  censors  who  would  dictate  to 
free  public  libraries  what  books  are  proper  for 
these  institutions,  were  criticized  by  Paul  M. 
Paine,  city  librarian  of  Syracuse,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress. Asserting  that  "among  our  best  people 
there  are  many  who  show  an  extraordinary  will- 
ingness to  manage  our  thinking  for  us,"  he  said, 
"the  cause  of  censorship  is  not  a  popular  cause," 
and  that  "a  book  cannot  be  judged  by  marked 
passages  alone." 

More  than  $19,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
this  year  for  air  mail  and  probably  not  more  than 

^  $7,000,000  will  be  returned  in  air  mail  pay,  said 
Postmaster  General  Brown,  in  a  recent  address. 
The  purpose  of  this  expenditure,  with  resultant 
losses,  said  Mr.  Brown,  is  to  develop  the  aero- 
nautical industry  "to  promote  national  prosperity 
and  to  insure  national  security."  Postal  workers 
do  not  object  to  this  development,  but  why,  they 
ask,  should  these  losses  be  charged  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  have  the  deficit  used 
against  them  when  they  ask  for  improved  work- 
ing conditions. 

There  are  between  10,000  and  12,000  people 
(mainly  negroes)  living  in  alley  homes  in  the 
nation's  capital,  according  to  a  survey  instituted 
by  the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches. 
Many  of  these  houses,  it  is  stated,  are  "so  dilapi- 
dated and  filthy  that  they  are  unfit  for  even  ani- 
mals to  occupy."  Efforts  have  been  made,  since 
1872,  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  these  alley 
dwellers,  and  Congress  has  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  the  worst  houses  have  been  demol- 
ished, but  the  majority  remain  as  they  were.  The 
report  declares  that  "the  decisive  step  in  the 
elimination  of  the  alleys  must  be  that  of  legisla- 
tive coercion." 

W.  K.  Henderson,  proprietor  Henderson  Iron 
Works  of  Shreveport  La.,  and  long-time  foe  of 
organized  labor,  has  signed  a  union  agreement 
with  Vice-President  Laudemann,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  President  Swal- 
low, Louisiana  Federation  of  Labor.  Henderson 
declares  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
of  organized  labor  and  will  recognize  the  various 
crafts,  and  deal  with  them  collectively.  He  also 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  employees  join  their 
respective  crafts  affiliated  to  A.  F.  of  L.     Hen- 


derson has  been  a  hard-hitting  opponent  against 
organized  labor.  During  the  railroad  shopmen's 
strike  he  assisted  railroads  in  overhauling  their 
engines.  His  conversion  to  trade  unionism  will 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  throughout  the  South. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, representing  500  leading  papers  in  this 
country,  voted  that  no  member  should  sign  a  five- 
day-week  contract  until  and  unless  a  national  pol- 
icy is  jointly  agreed  upon  and  recommended  by 
the  association  and  the  international  printing 
trades  unions.  The  publishers  approved  a  letter 
by  one  of  its  members  to  Secretary  Randolph  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  the  five-day  week  is  "unsound." 
The  association  declared  for  arbitration,  but  its 
stand  on  the  five-day  week  means  that  this 
change  must  be  applied  nationally,  and  that  local 
and  any  especial  condition  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered. The  convention  elected  Harry  Chandler  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  president.  Chandler  is  a 
leading  anti-unionist  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  his 
paper  is  considered  a  national  spokesman  for  this 
element. 

"The  public  is  fed  'hooey'  on  the  business 
slump,"  says  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 
"When  the  stock  market  crash  came  last  fall, 
everybody  from  President  Hoover  down  mini- 
mized the  possible  consequences  to  business.  That 
was  good  policy,  for  if  the  public  had  fully  under- 
stood what  was  to  follow,  there  would  have  been 
a  mob  hysteria  that  would  have  made  the  after- 
math much  worse — possibly  have  brought  on  a 
general  financial  and  commercial  panic.  But  it  is 
impolitic  to  keep  on  telling  the  public  that  times 
are  getting  better  when  it  knows  that  they  are 
not ;  every  false  assurance  makes  the  people  fear 
they  are  getting  worse.  "  The  public  has  been  fed 
soothing  syrup  until  it  nauseates.  Starting  with 
misleading  statements  in  regard  to  the  revival  of 
employment  in  January  down  to  the  President's 
rosy  statement  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  been  authoritatively 
assured  right  along  that  business  has  turned  the 
corner.  The  last  dose  of  'hooey'  was  too  much 
even  for  the  anticipatory  bent  of  the  stock  market. 
The  'good  news'  collided  with  what  every  man 
knows,  and  the  market  rejected  mirages  and 
bowed  to  facts." 


Some  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
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Canada,  with  3,394  soldiers  and  a  navy  of  710 
men,  has  the  smallest  military  force  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  while  with  a  per  capita  foreign 
trade  of  $268,  she  ranks  first  among  the  nations. 

Growth  of  sentiment  for  woman  suffrage  in 
Japan  was  reflected  in  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  10  of  a  bill  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections. 

At  its  recent  congress,  the  Swedish  iron  min- 
ers' union  decided  to  terminate  its  reciprocity 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  A  referendum  was 
taken  on  the  subject,  which  yielded  a  very  large 
majority  against  the  agreement. 

Coal  operators  on  Vancouver  Island  report  a 
marked  loss  of  population  to  the  community  due 
to  the  lack  of  employment  in  the  mines.  Operators 
claim  that  15,000  people  have  left  the  island 
because  of  the  decline  in  demand  for  coal. 

The  street  car  and  automobile  bus  strikes  which 
began  at  Shanghai,  China,  on  April  25  were 
ended  May  12,  with  the  announcement  of  operat- 
ing companies  that  they  had  granted  the  ma- 
jority of  the  workers'  demands  for  increased 
wages  and  rice  allowances. 

The  recent  departure  from  southern  Arizona 
and  California,  U.  S.  A.,  of  40  Mexican  families, 
consisting  of  149  persons,  en  route  to  Colonia 
Agricola,  at  La  Mesa,  Mexico,  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  vanguard  of  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately 400  Mexican  families  from  the  southwest- 
ern United  States  who  will  be  repatriated  and 
colonized  by  the  country  of  their  nativity. 

Iceland,  the  country  with  the  cold  name,  got 
into  the  news  last  month  as  the  result  of  gains 
in  the  Labor  Party  vote  there  in  a  recent  election. 
The  Labor  Party  now  has  36  seats  which  is  ex- 
actly the  number  that  the  Conservatives  have. 
This  was  the  first  election  held  since  the  voting 
age  for  both  men  and  women  was  reduced  to  21 
years. 

An  association  called  the  Scandinavian  Settle- 
ment Association  has  been  formed  by  the  Swed- 
ish American  Line,  the  Norwegian  American 
Line  and  the  Scandinavian  American  Line,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, to  facilitate  the  placing  of  immigrants  in 


Canada  and  assist  Scandinavian  residents  there. 
The  head  office  of  the  association  is  in  Winni- 
peg- 

The  Danish  Labor  Bank  has  just  published 
its  report  for  1929.  which  shows  that  the  bank 
has  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  total  turn- 
over in  1929  was  Kr.  814,806,227,  that  is  to  say, 
about  100  millions  more  than  last  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  1929 
was  Kr.  38,117,473.  which  gives  it  the  eighth 
place  among  Danish  banks.  The  surplus  amounted 
to  Kr.  463,246.  Last  year  the  bank  established 
many  new  connections,  which  promise  well  for 
its  future  prosperity. 

The  new  British  L'nemployment  Insurance  Act 
has  come  into  operation  and  will  increase  the  ex- 
chequer expenditure  by  $70,564,250  per  annum. 
The  rates  of  benefit  for  adults  are  the  same  as 
before,  namely  $4.14  for  men  and  $3.65  for  wo- 
men, while  the  allowance  for  the  wife  of  an  un- 
employed worker  is  increased  from  $1.70  to 
$2.19.  However,  the  old  provision  which  denied 
benefits  to  a  person  "not  genuinely  seeking  work" 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions of  a  beneficiary  have  now  been  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

The  recent  report  of  the  German  Labor  Bank 
(Bank  of  Workers.  Salaried  Employees  and 
Civil  Servants)  shows  that  its  development  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
Deposits  have  risen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1929  from  117.000,000  to  over  163,000.000 
marks,  and  the  turnover  has  increased  from  2,036 
to  2,787  milliards.  On  account  of  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  increase  in  the  savings  de- 
posited was  not  maintained  throughout  the  year 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  at  the  beginning,  but  there 
has  nevertheless  been  an  increase  on  the  whole. 

The  statements  recently  published  of  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  of  France  shows 
how  bad  off  Great  Britain  is  in  comparison  with 
other  nations.  France  went  through  a  great  war 
fought  on  part  of  her  soil  and  her  national  debt 
is  S466  per  capita  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
is  $830,  nearly  twice  as  much.  Snowden  had  to 
raise  taxes  while  the  financial  bill  passed  in  the 
French  Parliament  last  week  cut  $75,000,000  off. 
The  same  body  is  now  debating  a  social  insurance 
bill.  French  finances  are  in  such  condition  that 
the  other  day  she  paid  back  $75,000,000  that  she 
had  borrowed  before  the  loan  was  due. 
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The  Mexican  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
recently  communicated  to  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  some  details  of  its  mem- 
bership. On  December  31,  1929,  the  Confedera- 
tion had  1,800,000  members,  as  against  750,000 
at  the  end  of  1924,  and  2,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1927.  It  comprises  five  national  federations,  19 
state  organizations  and  42  provincial  federations, 
including  in  all  1,200  trade  unions.  The  five  na- 
tional federations  are  made  up  respectively  of 
workers  in  the  sugar  and  food  industries,  the  rail- 
ways, the  printing  industry,  agriculture  and  ma- 
rine transport. 

Cables  from  London  indicate  stronge  Con- 
servative opposition  to  Chancellor  Snowden's 
system  of  heavier  taxation  on  wealth.  The  fin- 
ancier of  the  Labor  government  has  made  sharp 
increases  in  incomes  starting  with  $3,000  a  year. 
Increases  in  inheritance  taxes  begin  with  a  1 
per  cent  increase  on  estates  of  $600,000,  and  rise 
to  10  per  cent  increase  on  estates  over  $10,000,- 
000,  making  the  total  duty  50  per  cent  on  the 
latter  class.  The  wealthy  claim  that  the  Labor 
government  will  drive  capital  from  England. 
Snowden  replies  that  the  government  needs  nec- 
essary revenues  to  meet  increased  liabilities  and 
he  knows  where  to  get  the  money. 

Fridjof  Nansen  has  set  sails  for  the  great 
beyond.  Americans  know  Nansen  as  the  man 
who  deliberately  let  his  ship  freeze  into  the  Artie 
ice  pack,  and  drifted  across  the  Polar  regions  in 
that  manner,  exploring  by  sledge  and  kayak  as 
he  went.  Norway  knows  him  as  the  son  whom 
she  wanted  to  make  king  when  separating  from 
Sweden.  Eastern  Europe  knows  him  as  a  man 
who  took  the  lead  in  feeding  starving  multitudes 
after  the  World  War.  Any  one  of  these  achieve- 
ments would  have  made  the  fame  of  a  lesser 
man.  It  is  sad  that  the  man  of  whom  all  were 
true — and  many  achievements  beside — should  die 
before  reaching  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 
Nansen  was  born  in  1861. 

Mussolini  has  graciously  agreed  that  30  nat- 
uralized American  citizens  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  Italian  army  will  be  re- 
leased immediately  and  allowed  to  return  to  this 
country,  according  to  advices  from  Rome.  The 
State  Department  has  been  "making  representa- 
tions" on  this  matter  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
at  last  the  dictator  has  grudgingly  made  this  par- 
tial concession.    But  the  Fascist  government  re- 


fuses to  put  the  new  rule  in  writing,  and  still  in- 
sists that  any  Italian-born  American  citizen  who 
returns  to  Italy  at  the  time  when  his  "class,"  that 
is,  men  of  his  own  age,  is  called  up  for  service, 
must  serve  his  term,  even  though  he  holds  Ameri- 
can passports.  The  only  gain  is  that  older  men. 
those  beyond  the  years  of  active  service  in  time 
of  peace,  will  be  exempted  from  army  duty  if 
they  carry  American  passports — at  least,  until 
the  Fascist  government  changes  its  mind. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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MARINI 


COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE    Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 

ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,   P.   O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 

TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.   H.   DYE,   Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,   Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.   O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 

FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION   LABEL. 

Clothier,     Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 
Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.   University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union  Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and  Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


One  of  Levinsky's  customers  was 
notorious  for  his  slowness  in  meet- 
ing his  liabilities.  He  simply  would 
not  pay  for  goods  purchased.  In 
desperation  Levinsky  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"Sir — Who  bought  a  lot  of  goods 
from  me  and  did  not  pay? — You. 
But  who  promised  to  pay  in  sixty 
days? — You.  Who  didn't  pay  in  six 
months? — You.  Who  is  a  scoun- 
drel, a  thief  and  a  liar? — Yours 
truly,  Al.  Levinsky." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

212  EAST  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  0537 


THE 


James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W*   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal' 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A   Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigar*,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Reataurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN    8000 


GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailoring 

112  South  10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Perhaps   She  Was   Right 

An  Emporia  man's  car  struck  the 
rear  of  a  car  driven  by  a  woman. 

"Didn't  you  see  me  stick  out  my 
hand?"  the  woman  asked. 

"No,   I    didn't,   Miss,"   he  replied. 

"Well,  if  it'd  been  my  leg,  you'd 
seen  it,"  she  replied,  and  drove 
away. 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer'i  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoes 


10  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Father  was  giving  Sonny  a  ride 
on   his   shoulder. 

"Enjoying  your  ride,  Sonny?" 
asked  father. 

"Pretty  well,"  answered  Sonny, 
"but    I    like   a   real   donkey   better." 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125   Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.   M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS    OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


UNION   LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee  Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,     Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative   Shoe 

302    So.    F   Street,    Aberdeen,   Wuh. 

On    the   Water   Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


He  Knew 

Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  recently  explained 
how  difficult  it  was  entirely  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  "white  mule*' 
by  the  mountaineers  in  the  South, 
who  had  made  it  for  generations 
and  who  had  killed  many  Govern- 
ment officers  when  attempting  to 
make  arrests.  He  told  of  an  officer 
who  went  to  a  mountain  cabin,  the 
only  person  in  evidence  being  a 
small  boy  who  was  asked,  "Where 
is  your  pappy?" 

"At  the  still,"  was  the  innocent 
reply. 

"Where  is  your  mammy?" 

"At  the  still." 

"I  will  give  you  a  dollar  to  show 
it  to  me,"  said  the  official. 

They  at  once  started  up  the 
mountain  when  the  lad  soon  asked 
for  his  dollar. 

"Wait  until  I  see  the  still." 

After  arduous  climbing  the  boy 
pointed  to  some  smoke  and  again 
requested  his  pay. 

"Wait  until  I  come  back,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Mister,   yee   ain't    cumin'   back." 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUttcr   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas   315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders* 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San  Francisco,  California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY     BLDG.,     SAN     FRANCISCO 


Mistress:     "Let   me   see!    What's 

vour  name?" 

New  Help:     "Minnie,  mum." 
Mistress:     "Well,      Minimum,     if 

you'll    only    do    the    maximum    of 

work,     we'll     get     along     nicely." — 

Flemming. 


Mrs.  Jones:  Do  your  daughters 
live  at  home? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Oh,  no!  They  aren't 
married  yet. — Life. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  T>  f\  C  C  UNION 

FAIR  DVJlDlD  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW    STORE    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


RELIABLE  TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THB   OLD    UNION   STORE 
Established    1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,     Valises,     Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,  Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone     KEarny     519 

676   THIRD   STREET,   near   TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Joseph  Bolin  and  Elmar  William 
Lindsay  who  have  claims  against 
the  steamship  Edward  L.  Shea  and 
West  Hardaivay,  kindly  get  in  touch 
with  the  editor  of  the  Seamen's 
Journal,  525  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Serious 

Above  all,  the  trade  union  is  an 
educational  force.  Its  democracy 
is  its  distinctive  characteristic.  It 
ignores  sectionalism.  It  knows  no 
creed,   sex  or  race. 

The  trade  union  invites  all  wage 
workers  to  unite  for  their  protec- 
tion and  advancement. 


A  fellow  who'll  run  for  the  pres- 
idency of  Mexico  either  has  to  have 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  courage  or  else 
be  so  tired  of  life  he  doesn't  care 
how  soon  they  set  the  date  for  his 
funeral. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Any  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  Sarcoxie  who  was 
employed  on  board  that  vessel  on 
the  12th  day  of  October,  1928,  when 
Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  an  A.  B.  was 
killed  at  Bordeaux.  France,  please 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Ellen  Mur- 
phy, 7803  76th  Street,  Glendale, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Beat  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goea  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARB  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICB 
San  Francisco  California 


Summer  Boarder:  But  why  are 
those  trees  bending  over  so  far? 

Farmer:  You'd  be  bending  over, 
too,  miss,  if  you  were  as  full  of 
green  apples  as  those  trees  are. — 
Spokane  World. 


"The  time  will  come,"  shouted  the 
lady  speaker,  "when  women  will  get 
men's  wages." 

"True,"  said  a  little  man  in  the 
corner.    "Next  Friday  night." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 
JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  Beamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well   informed   man.  and   in   a   comparatively  short   interval   of  time. 


IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF 
SOUNDNESS  AND  PROFIT 

Send  for  folder  explaining  how  you  may  participate,  at  $15.00 
a  share,  in  the  ownership  and  future  development  of  a  well 
located  downtown  San  Francisco  real  estate  property. 

SECURITIES  DIVISION 
HARBOR  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

11-15   Steuart  Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 


Ncwlywed  (after  the  ceremony) : 
Dearest,  do  you  really  think  that 
I'll  prove  a  satisfactory  mate? 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  Oh,  you'll  do 
for  a  mate  all  right.  Now  look  me 
over  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
your  captain. 


Any    girl    can    be    gay    in    a    classy 

coupe, 
In  a  taxi  they  all  can  be  jolly, 
But  the  girl  worth  while  is  the  one 

who  can  smile 
When    you're    taking    her    home    on 

the   trolley.  — Gargoyle. 


If  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS   PARKER   DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.;  Vancouver.  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston,    Mass..    581    Washington    St. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


"I'll  never  forget  the  night  you 
proposed,"  said  the  wife.  "You 
acted  like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

"Yes,  I  was  a  sucker." 

Then  the  gong  sounded  for  the 
first  round. 


Madam  (to  Chinese  man-servant) 
After  this,  when  you  enter  my  bed- 
room, please  knock — I  might  be 
dressing. 

Chinaman:  Me  no  need  knock. 
Mr  allays  look  in  kleyhole  first. — 
\\  ashington    Dirtre. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Miwion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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OLANDER  URGES  COOPERATION 


ANY  interesting  and  instructive  addresses 
were  delivered  at  the  Third  National 
Conference  on  the  Merchant  Marine,  held 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  timely 
talks  was  made  by  Secretary  Victor  A.  Olander 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
With  his  usual  clear  enunciation  and  making 
full  use  of  his  well  known  and  recognized  ability 
as  an  analyst,  Secretary  Olander  discussed  some 
of  the  pertinent  problems  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  before  a  group  of  men 
representing  virtually  every  phase  of  the  shipping 
industry.  Here  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  submit 
plain  facts  and  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.    Part  of  his  address  follows : 

MR.  VICTOR  A.  OLANDER— Mr.  Chairman: 
All  those  present  are  practical  men  and  capable  of  an- 
alyzing statements  that  are  made  to  you,  specially 
in  relation  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  Vim 
have  listened  to  the  employment  agent  of  the m  Pacific 
Coast  (Captain  W.  J.  Petersen),  who  told  you  that 
they  had  registerd  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  80,000 
seamen.  That  figure  ought  to  make  you  think.  That 
is  more  than  half  the  number  of  men  required  to  man 
the  entire  American  Merchant  Marine.  It  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  positions  available  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
an  indication  of  a  tremendous  turnover.  Men  come 
to  the  Merchant  Marine,  find  conditions  unsatisfactory 
and  quickly  leave  in  great  numbers,  carrying  back  to 
the  shore  such  tales  as  they  want  to  tell.  They  are 
creating  something  that  is  bound  to  have  a  very  great 
effect  upon  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  upon  the  thing 
which  you,  in  your  present  program,  depend  entirely, 
and  that  is  upon  public  sentiment. 

I  recognize,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  all  questions,  and  I  am  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  hesitate  at  an  argument. 
I  make  it  my  business  to  listen  very  carefully  to  those 
who  appear  to  oppose  the  view  that  I  hold,  not  merely 
to  find  an  answer  that  I  might  make  to  them,  but  to 
discover  if  perchance  there  is  .something  wrong  in 
my  own  position. 

Now  if  the  attitude  of  this  conference  is  to  be  that 
the  subject  of  organizations  of  working  people  in  the 
maritime  industry  is  to  be  taboo  and  is  to  be  given  no 
thought  or  consideration  here,  then  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  very  much  out  of  place, 
because  just  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  here  represent 
organizations  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  so  I 
represent  an  organization  to  which  I  am  responsible, 
and  one  that  has  just  as  great  a  place  among  the 
American  people  as  have  the  organizations  of  the 
shipowners. 

I  presume  that  before  this  conference  adjourns  you 
will  go  into  a  careful  public  discussion  of  such  of 
your  organizations,  the  really  important  ones  as  affect- 
ing the  public  interest,  as  have  not  yet  been  mentioned 


here  and  which  probably  will  not  appear  on  the 
roster  of  this  conference.  I  refer  to  the  organizations 
of  shipowners  created  under  section  15  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916,  whereby  those  who  become  members 
are  called  upon  to  abide  by  the  rules  that  require 
them  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  their  meetings 
"as  sacred  and  confidential  in  the  highest  degree." 
I  quoted  the  language  of  one  of  the  rules  in  that  last 
statement  I  made.  Those  organizations  have  rate- 
making  and  business-allotment  powers  vitally  affect- 
ing the  public. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  question  of  organization 
among  our  people,  either  among  the  shipowners  or 
among  the  seamen,  at  this  conference  in  which  the 
importance  of  public  sentiment  is  being  stressed  by 
almost  every  speaker,  and  in  which  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  Government  itself  should  establish  a 
propaganda  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  creating  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  Merchant  Marine. 

I  think  I  might  now,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  say  something 
I  had  intended  to  say  a  little  later  in  the  meeting, 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
crews,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  further  con- 
troversy regarding  the  matter,  and  not  with  any 
thought  of  irritating  or  criticising  or  blaming  anyone. 
If  the  patience  of  the  chairman  and  the  audience  will 
permit,  I  will  go  into  this  question  of  efficiency,  being 
as  brief  as  I  can.  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  any  par- 
ticular action  by  this  conference,  but  simply  to  lay 
some  thoughts  before  yon. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  those  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  all  the  efficiency  we  need  in  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  will  find  nothing  of 
interest  in  what  I  have  to  say.  Those  who  feel  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement — and  naturally  there 
must  be  because  the  American  Merchant  Marine  can 
no  more  be  perfect  than  any  other  human  agency — 
may  perhaps  find  something  worth  while  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say. 

I  want  to  speak  mainly  from  the  viewpoint  of  costs, 
not  undertaking  to  go  into  detail,  but  reminding  you, 
if  I  may,  of  certain  things  that  have  affected  the  cost 
of  operation,  with  reference  to  certain  factors  affected 
by  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  crews. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  life  and  limb.  The 
loss  of  life  among  the  passengers,  the  crew  or  the 
longshoremen,  or  injury  to  any  of  them,  involves 
substantial  costs.  Will  anyone  dispute  that  there  is 
less  loss  of  life  and  less  injury  to  everyone  concerned 
where  the  men  who  do  the  work  are,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  thoroughly  efficient  men?  I  think  you 
will  have  to  agree  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  efficiency  of  every  member  of  the  crew  is  a 
decidedly  important  item  in  the  cost  of  operations. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  the  ship  herself. 
In  the  case  of  accident  at  sea,  a  thoroughly  efficient 
crew  might  bring  the  vessel  through  safely  under  cir- 
cumstances that  possibly  would  entail  a  total  loss  in 
the  hands  of  an  inefficient  crew.  As  practical  men 
you  know  that  what  I  say  in  that  respect  is  true. 
So,  a  vessel  going  ashore,  or  a  vessel  grounding,  either 
in  a  harbor  or  a  river,  may  invoVe  loss  and  damage 
far  greater  when  she  has  an  inefficient  crew  on  board 
than  when  she  has  a  crew  that  is  thoroughly  efficient. 
So  also  with  the  handling  of  gear,  the  care  of  her 
equipment  and  the  use  of  her  supplies. 

While  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
also   secretarv   of  the   International   Seamen's   Union, 
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of  America  and  therefore  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
organized  seamen  of  America. 

There  is  on  the  literature  tahle  in  the  lobby  a 
pamphlet  which  I  commend  to  your  attention,  coming 
from  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
presenting  sixteen  items  in  a  declaration  for  the 
development  and  support  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to  the 
fourth  item,  as  follows: 

"4.  Develop  skill  among  American  seamen  to  the 
point  where  the  crews  of  American  ships  will  be  able 
to  give  maximum  service  in  the  sailing,  the  upkeep 
and  the  repair  of  American  vessels.  This  is  possible 
if  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  association  of  ship- 
owners will  cooperate  with  the  union.  The  union  has 
urged  this  for  many  years." 

The  problem  of  the  efficiency  of  workmen  in  indus- 
try is  something  to  which  America  has  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  There  is  scarcely 
a  large  industry  of  any  sort  the  leaders  of  which 
have  not  carefu'.ly  studied  that  problem,  and  who  have 
not  taken  some  steps  to  improve  skill  and  efficiency 
in  their  particular  jurisdictions.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  now.  especially  in  view  of  the  sort  of 
government  support  now  being  given  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  that  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  further  development  of  our  merchant  shipping 
must  give  thought  to  the  question  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  personnel. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  grown  up 
in  America  one  of  the  greatest  movements  for  voca- 
tional education  the  world  has  known.  It  has  not  yet 
touched  the  Merchant  Marine,  however.  Is  it  not  time 
that  some  consideration  should  be  given  as  to  how- 
it  can  be  applied  there,  rather  than  to  take  the  position 
that  nothing  is  needed  in  that  respect — that  nothing 
should  be  done — that  everything  is  well — when  we 
know  that  all  is  not  well? 

I  commend  to  the  thoughtful  men  here  the  wisdom 
of  forgetting  personal  irritation  at  this  juncture  and 
to  give  thought,  and  careful  thought,  to  methods  by 
which  the  skill  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
can  be  developed  to  the  very  highest  point,  and  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  a  long  way  to  that  point.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  that.  I  do  not  make  that  state- 
ment in  the  sense  of  blaming  anyone  for  present 
conditions.  The  men  who  are  here,  no  matter  what 
side  they  are  on,  did  not  create  the  conditions  that 
exist  today.  Those  conditions  have  grown  up  through 
years  and  have  been  decades  in  developing.  But  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  throughout  the  United  State- 
in  the  great  movement  for  trade  education  and  the 
development  of  trade  skill,  there  has  been  little  suc- 
cess in  cases  where  the  organizations  of  the  working 
people  have  been  denied  a  part  in  the  movement. 
Success  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  everybody 
involved.    (Applause.) 

Now  you  might  say  there — will  you  pardon  me  if 
I  speak  a  little  frankly  now? — still  insisting  that  my 
purpose  is  not  to  criticise  nor  to  blame — there  are 
those  who  will  ask,  "How  can  you  get  along  with  this 
or  that  trade  union?"  They  may  point  to  events 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  as  indicating  that  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  that  respect.  Well,  I  think  that 
that,  too,  is  a  very  appropriate  subject  for  discussion 
between  the  respective  parties.  I  no  more  claim  per- 
fection for  the  organization  of  the  working  people 
than  I  yield  perfection  to  the  organization  of  ship- 
owners. There  are  undoubtedly  failings  on  both  sides. 
Xow  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  proposed  move- 
ment for  public  sentiment?  Take  the  position  of  two 
opposing  fleets,  each  of  which  will  persist  in  fighting 
the  other,  although  both  desire  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  further  development  of  the  Merchant 
Marine?    Of  course,  since  the  last  thing  that  anybody 


will  give  up  is  life,  any  organization  whose  annihila- 
tion is  sought  will  oppose  the  others,  as  a  matter  o\ 
self-preservation.  And  the  organization  that  takes  the 
position  that  it  alone  has  the  right  to  exist  and 
insists  that  other  organizations,  representing  other 
interests  in  the  same  community,  have  no  right  to 
existence,  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  convince  the 
public   that   it  is  right. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when,  while  recognizing 
that  some  difference  of  opinion  must  continue  (and 
that  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  sometimes  very  good). 
yet  since  there  are  points  of  agreement,  all  of  the 
groups  in  the  Merchant  Marine  can  get  together  and 
come  to  some  sort  of  understanding,  instead  of 
defending  willynilly  their  own  particular  views?  I  am 
suggesting  here  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
at  some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we  should 
try  to  come  to  some  understanding  that  will  permit 
us  all  to  appear  unitedly  before  the  people  of  our 
country  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  good, 
that  of  putting  upon  the  seas  a  truly  American  Mer- 
chant Marine — American  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
not  merely  in  the  capital  invested,  not  merely  in  the 
iron  and  steel  that  comprise  the  hull  and  machinery, 
but  in  the  personnel  of  the  crews  as  well,  and  in  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  apparent 
sincerity  of  the  speakers  who  have  insisted  that  the> 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  wages 
in  the  American  Merchant  Marine!  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  them  frankly  admit  that  there 
should  be  increases,  and  surely  you  know  that  a 
higher  wage  must  come  eventually  if  we  are  to  have 
a  truly  American  standard  of  life  aboard  American 
ships.  And  come  it  will,  if  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  maintains  itself,  because  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  country  will  compel  it  sooner*  or  later. 

Why  fear  to  admit  that  there  is  inefficiency  aboard 
the  ships?  Why  fear  to  admit  that  we  have  not  yet 
attained  a  proper  standard  in  that  respect?  The  claim 
made  by  some  here  that  the  efficiency  now  is  all  that 
it  should  be  is  not  often  made.  At  many  hearings 
before  committees  of  Congress  a  far  different  story 
has  been  told  by  representatives  of  shipping  interests 
themselves.  Indeed  just  a  few  days  ago  I  recall  refer- 
ences made  at  a  committee  hearing  in  the  Senate,  by 
the  shipowners,  to  alleged  drunkenness  among  sea- 
men. Well,  a  drunken  seaman  is  never  an  efficient 
seaman,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  know  in  his 
sober  moments.  A  careless,  irresponsible  man  is 
never  an  efficient  man,  no  matter  how  much  knowl- 
edge he  may  have  of  his  calling.  Efficiency  requires 
something  more  than  ability  to  do  a  certain  thing 
It  requires  also  willingness,  steadiness,  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

I  think  these  are  matters  that  ought  to  be  given 
earnest  consideration  by  the  men  who  are  here  and 
those  whom  they  represent.  And  as  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  thought  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  better  for  us  all  when  we  arrive  at 
a  common  understanding. 


\n  interesting  arrival  in  the  port  of  Dublin  on 
May  30  was  the  four-masted  bark  Abraham 
Rydberg,  formerly  the  Star  of  Greenland,  which 
made  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  with  barley 
lor  Guinness'  Brewery  in  124  days.  Considering 
the  average  time  taken  for  such  trips,  the  old 
"Star"  did  very  well,  indeed.  Incidentally,  she 
was  the  first  sail  arrival  in  Dublin  from  San 
Francisco  for  15  years. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


An  Australian  contemporary  contains  the  fol- 
lowing self-explanatory  item  :  ''The  tragedy  of 
the  Seamen's  Union  has  been  brought  into  fresh 
relief.  New  developments  have  shown  the  com- 
plete lack  of  harmony  among  the  officials  and 
members.  The  dominating  personalities  in  present 
happenings  are  Jacob  Johnson  and  H.  J.  Bren- 
nan.  Among  other  things  equity  court  proceed- 
ings are  spoken  of.  The  seamen  have  always  been 
sterling  unionists,  even  if  at  times  their  efforts 
have  been  badly  directed,  and  it  will  be  pleasant 
tidings  to  unionists  in  other  callings  when  they 
learn  that  the  warring  factions  have  settled  their 
differences  in  the  interests  of  those  employed  in 
the  hazardous  calling." 

*     *     * 

The  extent  to  which  Arabs  and  other  colored 
seamen  are  employed  in  many  British  ships  once 
again  receives  prominence  through  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen.  Figures  produced  by  them  in  support 
of  an  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Home  Office  that  the  1925  Order  in  Council 
relating  to  the  registration  of  colored  seamen  be 
enforced  are  somewhat  startling.  According  to  a 
statement  made  by  George  Reed,  District  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bristol  Channel  centre  of  the  Union, 
57  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  firemen  ship- 
ped at  Cardiff  last  year  consisted  of  Arabs  and 
other  colored  nationalities.  It  was  alleged  there 
are  1,400  unemployed  white  seamen  at  Cardiff 
and  that  70  per  cent  are  in  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit.  Apart  from  this,  the  presence  of 
such  a  large  body  of  colored  seamen  constitutes 
a  grave  social  problem. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Trade  Union  Record 
of  Bombay,  India,  contains  the  following  news 
item :  "Sir  George  Rainy  received  a  Deputation 
of  the  Indian  Seamen's  Union  of  Bombay.  The 
Deputation  brought  forward  various  matters  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Employment  Bureau,  the  regulation  of 
hiring  of  seamen  by  rotation  according  to  the 
date  of  discharge,  the  limitation  of  shipping  to 
the  local  limits  of  the  port  of  engagement,  the 
fixation  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  seamen,  an 
increase  in  and  the  standardization  of  wages,  a 


revision  of  the  scale  of  rations  and  improvement 
in  the  accommodation  provided  for  Indian  sea- 
men on  boardship.  Sir  George  Rainy,  after  hear- 
ing the  Deputation,  stated  that  their  views  would 
receive  careful  consideration  and  that  a  reply 
would  be  sent  to  their  representation  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  give  a  definite  reply 
to  the  more  important  matters  raised  as  those 
were  under  examination  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labor  or  were  under  consideration  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference.  He  explained 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Government  to 
anticipate  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  or  the  proposals  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference." 


Insanitary  conditions  on  board  British  ships 
caused  the  Association  of  Port  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties recently  to  make  representations  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  It  was  stated  that  though  sea- 
men and  firemen  are  housed  separately,  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to  accommodate  them  in  a  common 
room  with  a  total  cubic  capacity  equivalent  to 
120  cu.  ft.  per  man.  Though  separate  mess-rooms 
are  sometimes  provided  at  the  expense  of  air 
space  in  the  sleeping  quarters,  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice is  to  use  a  common  room  for  sleeping,  eating, 
resting,  recreation  and  the  storage  of  clothing 
and  food.  Moreover,  these  living  quarters  are,  in 
the  majority  of  British  ships,  still  placed  in  the 
most  dangerous,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy 
part  of  the  ship,  namely,  the  forecastle,  where 
ventilation  is  necessarily  bad,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damp  from  leaks,  soaked 
clothing  and  condensation.  It  is  unusual,  more- 
over, to  find  provision  for  isolafing  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease.  No  official  body  seems  to  have 
the  power  to  prevent  such  unhygienic  conditions. 
The  Board  of  Trade  can  only  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  120  cu.  ft.  per  man,  firm  construction, 
protection  from  weather  and  sea,  proper  means 
of  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  freedom  from 
bilge  and  cargo  effluvia.  All  that  Port  Medical 
Officers  can  do  is  to  serve  notices  for  abatement 
of  nuisances  arising  within  the  legalized  space. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  British  shipowners  who 
voluntarily  provide  their  crews  with  two  or  three- 
berth  cabins  amidships  or  aft,  with  separate  mess- 
rooms,  drying-rooms,  oilskin  lockers,  wash 
houses,  baths,  and  hospitals,  amenities  which  are 
compulsory  in  the  ships  of  certain  other  countries. 
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wages  on  Subsidized  ships 


The  Tampa  Inter-Ocean  Fleet,  recently  sold  by 
the  Shipping  Board  to  the  operators,  and  now 
being  taken  over  as  they  arrive,  have  cut  able 
seamen's  wages  to  $55  per  month  and  reduced  the 
men  in  the  deck  department  to  six  able  seamen 
and  one  ordinary.  They  have  abolished  the 
watertenders*  jobs  and  made  a  combination  job  of 
the  steward  and  chief  cook.  The  company,  which 
is  practicing  all  this  economy,  bought  the  ships  at 
bargain  counter  rates  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived the  mail  contract,  which  runs  into  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
recently  been  favored  with  a  fat  mail  subsidy 
contract.  This  concern  has  had  a  boycott  on 
American  seamen  and  has  been  carrying  Mexicans 
at  $50  per  month.  Under  the  subsidy  contract 
the  company  in  question  will  be  required  to  carry 
50  per  cent  American  citizens  in  the  crew.  So  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  hire  a  few  American  sea- 


men at  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  has  been  paid 
to  the  Mexicans.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  try-out 
to  ascertain  if  American  seamen  can  be  obtained 
at  such  wages. 

Certain  American  newspaper  editors  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  American 
seamen  ought  to  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
every  sort  of  ship  subsidy.  If  these  great  editors 
knew  anything  about  wages  paid  on  subsidized 
ships  they  would  soon  change  the  tone  of  their 
editorials.  The  two  cited  instances  of  parsimoni- 
ous treatment  of  seamen  by  subsidized  operators 
can  be  multiplied  many  times.  And  yet.  at  this  very 
moment  a  grand  publicity  campaign  is  being 
staged  to  obtain  more  and  still  more  subsidy  for 
all  types  of  American  ships  "not  benefited  by  mail 
contracts."  The  Shipping  Board  has  recom- 
mended such  "aid"  and  the  recent  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  at  Washington  is  strong  for  it. 
The  latter  conference  adopted  a  wonderfully 
well  written  five-page  report  in  favor  of  granting 
subsidy  to  pretty  nearly  everything  that  floats 
under  the  American  flag.  Any  novice  reading  that 
report  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
all  this  subsidy— past,  present  and  future — is 
sought  solely  to  maintain  and  improve  American 
seamen's  wages  and  conditions. 

It  looks  like  a  beautiful  and  humanitarian  pro- 
posal until  one  begins  to  examine  the,  facts  and 
the  actual  wages  paid  on  ships  now  receiving  a 
subsidy.  Then  the  alleged  unselfish  plea  begins  to 
look  very  much  like  a  dark,  deep  scheme  to  "use" 
the  American  seamen  to  carry  the  American  dol- 
lars from  the  United  States  Treasury  right  to  the 
coffers  of  the  shipowner.  In  more  brutal  language 
— the  seamen  are  the  trained  birds  who  catch  the 
fish  but  the  shipowners  will  eat  them! 


\\  orkers  who  will  not  help  themselves  an 
much  like  lobsters  or  crabs.  When  a  fisherman 
catches  a  bucket  of  these  shellfish,  he  does  not 
have  to  put  a  cover  on  it  to  keep  them  from 
escaping.  As  soon  as  one  crawls  up  to  tin-  top 
of  the  bucket  and  seems  about  to  gain  his  freedom, 
all  the  other  crabs  and  lobsters  proceed  to  grab 
hold  of  his  legs  and  pull  him  back  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket.  In  this  way  they  are  all 
kept  safe  for  the  fisherman.  They  save  each  other 
from  freedom,  and  ultimately  all  of  them  get 
boiled  alive,  because  they  did  not  have  brains 
enough  to  help  one  another. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Can  the  mass  of  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  be  cared  for  either  by  speeding  up  produc- 
tion, or  by  inauguration  of  the  dole  system,  or 
of  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week  in 
industry,  while  450,000  or  more  aliens  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  for  permanent  residence  every 
year,  most  of  them  compelled  to  accept  employ- 
ment on  any  terms?  What  will  be  the  result  to 
living  standards  and  to  the  well-paid  American 
workman  who  has  made  national  prosperity? 

The  question  is  put  to  the  House  Immigration 
Committees  of  Congress  by  the  California  Joint 
Immigration  Committee,  representing  the  state 
organizations  of  the  American  Legion,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Native  Sons,  and  in 
support  of  the  committee's  urge,  previously  made, 
for  legislation  to  put  a  stop  to  illegal  entry  of 
immigrants. 

It  points  out  that  150,000  or  more  of  the  450,000 
immigrants  received  annually  enter  illegally  and 
most  of  them  remain  permanently  because  the  law 
does  not  provide  machinery  and  adequate  appro- 
priation for  apprehension,  punishment  and  depor- 
tation of  violators ;  that  the  immigration  depart- 
ment in  consequence  makes  no  effort  to  appre- 
hend deportable  aliens  and  confines  deportation  to 
cases  turned  over  from  state  institutions;  that 
annual  deportations  are  one-fifth  or  less  of  the 
annual  illegal  entries;  that  of  5,000,000  aliens 
who  entered  the  country  since  1920  for  permanent 
residence,  2,000,000  entered  surreptitiously ;  and 
reference  is  made  to  data  and  the  testimony  of 
Department  officials  in  support  of  the  various 
statements. 

It  points  out  that  no  patrol  feasible  can  prevent 
illegal  entry  along  many  thousand  miles  of  border 
and  coast  line  while  the  incentive  to  enter  is  so 
great  and  the  chance  of  apprehension  after 
entrance  so  small ;  that  restriction  of  legal  quotas 
without  legislation  to  apprehend  and  deport  illegal 
entrants  would  only  increase  the  number  of 
illegal  entries;  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  not  now  protecting  home  labor  and  guard- 
ing against  unemployment  by  rigorous  exclusion 
of  alien  labor;  and  it  urges  therefore  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  legislation  necessary  to 
enforce  the  declared  purpose  of  the  imigration  act 
against  violators. 

It  points  out  also  that  among  those  flocking  in 
to  take  the  place  of  American  labor  each  year  are 


50,000  to  75,000  Mexican  Indian  peons,  ineligible 
for  American  citizenship,  many  entering  surrep- 
titiously and  others  under  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment but  in  violation  of  the  express  provision  of 
the  act  barring  such  ineligibles. 


A  JOLT  FOR  COMPANY  UNIONS 


The  unanimous  decision  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  organized  railway  em- 
ployees, in  dealing  with  their  employers,  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  representatives  without 
interference  or  coercion  is  hailed  generally  as  a 
notable  victory  for  organized  labor.  The  case  in- 
volved an  interpretation  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  of  1926.  The  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Rail- 
road, one  of  the  component  companies  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system,  had  organized  a  company 
union  and  recognized  its  representatives  rather 
than  those  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  although  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  own  union  it  had  previously  dealt  with 
the  clerk's  union.  It  also  was  charged  that  the 
company  had  attempted  to  intimidate  and  coerce 
the  employees  into  withdrawing  from  their  own 
organization  and  joining  that  of  the  company. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  obtained  an  injunction  in  a  lower  Federal 
Court  restraining  the  railroad  company  from  put- 
ting into  effect  its  new  labor  policy.  This  the 
company  disregarded,  and  contempt  proceedings 
were  brought  which  resulted  in  an  order  to  dis- 
establish the  company  union  and  reinstate  the 
brotherhood  representatives.  On  the  company's 
plea  that  this  involved  an  evasion  of  its  consti- 
tutional rights,  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  the  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
the  court  held  that  the  section  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  stipulating  that  representatives  of  the 
railway  companies  and  their  employees  shall  be 
designated  "without  interference,  influence  or  co- 
ercion exercised  by  either  party  over  the  self- 
organization  or  designation  of  representatives  by 
the  other"  justified  the  issue  of  the  injunction, 
which  the  court  made  permanent. 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  notable  decision 
the  New  York  World  said :  "This  ruling  virtu- 
ally sounds  the  death  knell  of  company  unions, 
so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  affect  their  status  indirectly  else- 
where.    The  right  of   labor,  in  dealing  with  its 
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employers,  to  be  represented  by  agents  of  its  own 
free  choosing,  has  been  strengthened  immeasur- 
ably." Many  other  editors  express  agreement  with 
this  interpretation. 

Trade  unionists  should  keep  in  mind  these 
features  of  this  notable  case : 

The  nation's  lawmakers  repudiated  the  company 
"union"  in  public  utilities  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction. 

The  nation's  higher  judicial  tribunal  has  de- 
clared that  the  company  "union"  is  a  "mockery" 
and  has  shown  that  its  purpose  is  to  check  wage 
increases. 

In  view  of  this  record,  how  can  unorganized 
workers  give  consideration  to  an  employer  who 
talks  of  his  company  "union"  and  his  willingness 
to  treat  with  "my  men"? 

The  company  "union"  can  be  discredited 
throughout  the  country  if  organized  labor  tells  this 
story  at  every  opportunity. 


THE  PINTHIS-FAIRFAX  DISASTER 


ARBITRATION   IN   NORWAY 


The  Norwegian  Parliament  recently  rejected 
a  government  bill  to  prolong  for  a  further 
period  of  two  years  the  provisional  legislation 
relating  to  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
law  was  enacted  were  outlined  in  a  former 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  has 
been  in  force  in  Norway  under  various  pro- 
visional Acts.  The  first  was  adopted  in  1916, 
and  the  last  in  1927.  The  system  was  tested 
last  year  by  an  official  trade  union  revolt 
against  an  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
building  workers.  This  dispute,  which  was 
ultimately  settled  by  a  compromise,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  definitely  discrediting  the 
compulsory  arbitration  system.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  government  had  abused  the  Act  by 
applying  it  to  an  industrial  dispute  of  small 
importance,  involving  little  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. In  these  circumstances,  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  the  provisional  Act  of  1927 
would  be  allowed  to  expire  without  renewal, 
and  both  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Employers'  Federation  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Government 
prolonging  bill. 


The  collision  between  the  tanker  Pinthis  and  the 
Merchants  and  Miners'  passenger  steamship 
Fairfax,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  crew  of 
nineteen  of  the  Pinthis  and  twenty-six  lives  (pas- 
sengers and  crew)  of  the  Fairfax,  is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  facts  in  this  disaster 
will  require  very  considerable  investigating  and 
explaining. 

The  Fairfax  was  bound  from  Boston  to  Balti- 
more, and  carried  seventy-six  passengers  besides 
the  crew.  The  Pinthis  had  a  cargo  of  504,000  gal- 
lons of  high  test  gasoline,  which  exploded  at  the 
crash  and  drenched  both  vessels  with  flames. 

Charges  of  disorder  and  bad  management  were 
immediately  made  by  some  of  the  passengers  and 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  launched  its  in- 
quiry  at  Boston.  The  testimony  so  far  available 
indicates  that  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
much  greater  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
among  the  passengers  were  a  number  of  enlisted 
men  from  the  United  States  Navy,  who  conducted 
themselves  with  courage  and  clear-headedness. 

The  captain  of  the  Fairfax  insists  that  he  or- 
dered the  wireless  operator  to  send  an  S  O  S  mes- 
sage right  after  the  collision,  and  the  wireless 
operator  attempted  to  support  the  captain's  story. 
He  told  the  probers  that  he  had  tapped  out  the  call 
for  help  several  times  before  being  driven  from 
the  wireless  house  by  the  flames. 

Under  cross-examination  the  testimony  of  both 
the  captain  and  wireless  operater  was  badly 
shaken,  and  other  witnesses  swore  that  no  S  O  S 
message  from  the  Fairfax  was  received  by  any 
ship  or  station.  Instead  of  sending  an  S  O  S  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  operator,  evidently  act- 
ing on  instructions  from  his  captain,  sent  code 
messages  to  the  Boston  headquarters  of  the  line 
and  that  another  vessel  of  that  line,  the  Gloucester. 
came  up  after  several  hours  and  took  off  the  pas- 
sengers. 

This  seems  to  be  a  situation  very  similar  to  the 
/  'cstris  case.  The  officers  of  these  ships  were 
thinking  twice  before  calling  for  help,  fearing  that 
the  salvage  charges  would  get  them  in  bad  with 
their  owners. 

If  the  vessel  called  for  assistance  the  owners 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  a  third  of  the  value  of 
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the  vessel  and  cargo  to  the  owners  of  the  ship 
which  came  to  the  rescue.  But  if  the  vessel  goes 
down,  the  owners  collect  the  insurance,  and  under 
our  "limited  liability"  laws — the  worst  on  the 
statute  books  of  any  great  nation — the  heirs  of  the 
dead  passengers  can  collect  only  small  damages. 

Passengers  and  other  witnesses  declared  that 
many  precious  minutes  passed  before  the  Fairfax 
lowered  a  boat  to  search  for  survivors  in  the 
water.  It  is  almost  certain  that  prompt  use  of  a 
boat  would  have  saved  several  lives. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  owners  of  the  Fairfax  always  hire  the 
cheapest  crews  they  can  get.  Their  ships  drive 
ahead  through  all  kinds  of  weather  as  if  they  were 
running  on  rails.  The  master  who  obeys  safety 
rules  cannot  keep  his  job. 

It  is  true,  the  law  requires  that  two-thirds  of 
the  deck  crew  must  be  able  seamen.  Unfortu- 
nately the  law  is  not  being  enforced.  Senator 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  has  a  bill  which  would 
remedy  this  condition,  but  the  shipowners  have 
been  powerful  enough  up  to  date  to  block  con- 
sideration. 

Periodically  some  great  disaster  startles  the 
nation  and  there  is  a  demand  that  the  law  be 
strengthened,  but  the  shipowners'  lobby  is  always 
influential  enough  to  postpone  action  until  the 
excitement  dies  down.  Such  an  outburst  occurred 
after  the  Vestris  went  down.  On  that  occasion 
Congressman  Wallace  H.  White  of  Maine,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  of 
Washington,  who  headed  a  similar  committee  in 
the  Senate,  solemnly  assured  Congress  and  the 
country  that  legislation  would  be  introduced  and 
pressed.  Neither  gentleman  has  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  make  good  on  the  promise  of  action. 
The  people  had  almost  forgotten  the  Vestris  when 
the  collision  between  the  Fairfax  and  the  Pinthis 
jogged  their  memory.  Now  there  is  another  de- 
mand for  legislation,  but  Congress  is  just  about 
to  adjourn,  so  nothing  will  be  done. 

The  inspection  service  is  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Its  files  are  full  of  reports  on  the 
many  shocking  disasters  which  have  occurred  to 
coastwise  ships.  When  analyzed,  the  testimony  is 
practically  always  the  same. 

Crews  are  made  up  largely  of  men  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  as  seamen ;  officers  are 
afraid  to  call  for  help  because  the  owners  would 


criticize  them  for  incurring  salvage  charges ;  own- 
ers are  avoiding  loss  and  liability  by  heavily 
insuring  vessels  and  cargoes  and  then  seeking 
refuge  behind  "limited  liability"  laws  in  order  to 
dodge  damage  suits.  Such  is  the  situation  sum- 
marized ! 

Congress,  of  course,  cannot  escape  responsibil- 
ity. The  shipowners'  lobby  has  been  careful  to 
"pack"  the  committees  in  House  and  Senate  which 
deal  with  maritime  legislation.  These  interests  are 
always  on  the  alert  to  reward  men  who  serve  them. 
Only  the  other  day  Congressman  White,  of 
Maine,  the  man  who  promised  legislation  and  then 
didn't  produce  it,  was  nominated  for  Senator  with 
the  hearty  support  of  the  united  shipping  interests 
in  that  state. 

Some  day  a  disaster  may  come  which  will  be  of 
such  an  appalling  character  that  Congress  and 
the  executive  will  be  compelled  to  act.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  travel  on  American  passen- 
ger ships  will  have  to  take  their  chances.  If  there 
is  an  accident  they  will  very  likely  find  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  an  incompetent,  undisciplined 
crew,  and  they  will  see  women  and  children 
scramble  for  themselves  in  order  that  the  "deck 
swappers,"  who  are  taking  the  place  of  able  sea- 
men, may  find  a  place  in  the  lifeboats. 


President  Hoover  has  signed  a  tariff  bill  which 
pleases  nobody  at  home  and  which  angers  almost 
all  our  foreign  customers.  The  new  tariff  will 
increase  the  cost  of  living  for  the  workers  and, 
emphatically,  for  the  farmers,  beyond  any  benefit 
that  it  will  bring  to  any  but  a  comparative  handful 
of  real  workers  in  field  or  factory.  Even  those 
farmers  and  others  who  feel  themselves  benefited 
are  likely  to  find  that  a  decrease  in  consumers' 
demand,  because  of  high  prices,  or  artificially 
induced  overproduction  because  of  tariff  subsidy, 
will  sooner  or  later  spoil  their  game.  Still  worse 
will  be  the  effect  on  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
relations,  an  effect  partly  economic  but  more 
largely  psychological.  The  fact  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments themselves  are  protectionists  does  not 
lessen  the  irritation  which  has  been  so  clearly 
expressed  against  the  United  States.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  a  worse  time  to  pass  a  tariff 
bill  which  was  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  log 
rolling — a  process  of  manipulating  for  which 
some  of  the  Senators  who  finally  voted  against  the 
bill  are  almost  as  much  responsible  as  those  who 
voted  for  it. 
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jni'.s  F(  »R   FILIPINO  B<  >YS 


Although  hundreds   of   competent   citizen   sea 
men  of  the  United  States  are  unemployed  at  the 
present    time    and    patiently    awaiting    the    firsl 

chance  to  ship  on  almost  any  vessel,  certain 
American  shipowners  are  continuing  to  replac 
American  seamen  with  cheaper  and  more  tract 
able  Filipino  boys.  The  Chile  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  just  made  a  clean  sweep  of  American 
seamen  on  the  tanker  Chilsco.  The  other  tanker- 
owned  by  this  company  were  previously  Filipino- 
ized.  Now  this  glorious  "American"  shipping 
concern  employs  only  natives  of  our  beloved  pro 
tectorate,  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  showed  that  7890  Filipino- 
had  signed  shipping  articles  for  service  on  Ameri- 
can ships  (hiring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1(L>(>. 
One  can  only  make  a  wild  guess  how  many  thou 
sands  of  Filipinos  are  employed  on  American 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  where  signing  be- 
fore shipping  commissioners  is  not  compulsory. 

There  has  been  pending  before  Congress  a 
Filipino  Exclusion  bill,  IT.  R.  8708,  introduced  b) 
Congressman  Welch  of  California.  On  the  edi- 
tor's desk  is  a  300-page  book  containing  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  held  recently  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Among  those  who  appeared  in  opposition  were 
representatives  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association,  the  honorable  F.  Le  J.  Parker. 
Brigadier  General  of  the  United  States  Army. 
and  last  but  not  least  James  H.  McLafferty, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pacific  American  Steam 
ship  Association  and  of  the  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  McLafferty  highly  praised  the  Filipino 
boys  and  said  they  were  "very  excellent  sailors  in 
any  position."  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  McLafferty  has 
no  record  or  experience  as  a  seamen,  his  state- 
ment will  doubtless  be  accepted  as  "expert"  testi- 
mony. But  that  point  is  immaterial.  The  inter- 
esting part  of  Mr.  McLafferty's  appearance  is  in 
another  direction.  When  Mr.  McLafferty  is  not 
pleading  for  cheap  Asiatic  labor,  then  he  is  ur- 
gently advocating  more  subsidy  for  American 
shipowners,  and  his  pleas  for  more  subsidy  is  in- 
variably based  upon  the  high  priced  American 
seamen!    Really,  if  the   situation  thus   unfolded 


were  not   so  awfully  serious,   Mr.   McLafferty 'a* 

dual  role  should  make  a  horse  laugh. 


C<  >NCEALED  OPPl  >SITI<>\ 


Recently  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  leading 
editorial,  commented  on  the  activities  of  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  and  its  general  counsel, 
Mr.  Xewton  I).  Baker,  in  opposition  to  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  Bill  and  stated  that  the  opposition 
was  in  reality  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
t i<  m.  The  Chicago  Tribune  published  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  editorial  by  Treasurer 
Claude  M.  Goshorn  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
I  ireat  Lakes : 

Chicago,  June  3. — The  assertion  that  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Assocation  is  dominated  by  the  steel  cor- 
poration cannot  be  denied.  Many  of  the  vessel  owmrs 
in  the  association  are  members  through  necessity 
due  to  certain  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditioni 
connected  with  the  lake  trade.  The  late  Harry  Coulby, 
speaking  as  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Company,  the  steel  corporation's  lake  subsidiary. 
several  years  ago  made  this  significant  statement 
which  still  holds  true:  "Without  a  spirit  of  egotism, 
1  may  say  that  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company 
has  got  to  be  the  voice  and  the  other  fellow  the  echo. 

The  members  of  our  organization  have  been  aston- 
ished at  Mr.  Xewton  Baker's  connection  with  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
wonderment  to  union  seamen  to  find  Mr.  Baker,  who 
long  posed  as  a  liberal  and  was  an  eloquent  expounder 
of  the  Wilsonian  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  humanity 
a  few  years  ago.  appearing  before  a  senate  committee 
recently  and  with  marvelous  eloquence  upholding  the 
anti-social  twelve-hour  day  and  other  evils  imposed 
upon   seamen    bv   the    Lake   farriers'    Association. 

C.  M.  GOSHORN, 
Treasurer.  Sailors'  Union  of  the  (ireat  Lake-. 


Buyers  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  not  guilty  of 
violating  the  prohibition  law,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  unanimously  on 
May  26.  This  stems  hopeful  but — before  laying 

in  a  supply  please  hear  in  mind  that  it  is  still 
unlawful  to  "possess"  intoxicating  beverages 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  So,  unless  you 
have  a  prescription,  the  only  way  to  stay  within 
the  law  is  to  guzzle  the  firewater  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  purchased. 


How  true  it  is  that  we  arc  not  inclined  to 
fear  a  lot  of  things  that  do  not  amount  to 
much  when  we  understand  them  better.  Cnder 
standing  is  a  fear-destroying  system.  It  is 
more  often  the  anticipation  of  trouble  than  it 
is  the  realization  of  misfortune  that  unfits  us 
for  forging  ahead.     Investigate  what  you  fear. 


Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS 


The  June  issue  of  the  Journal  contained  the 
remarks  of  the  President  of  the  National  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  on  the  question 
of  training  officers  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

Herewith  are  the  views  on  the  same  subject  by 

Andrew  Furuseth: 

Hon.  H.  I.  Cone,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Training  of  Merchant  Marine  Officers, 

Third  National  Merchant  Marine  Conference, 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  committee  at  the  last  meeting  tentatively 
agreed  that  all  the  members  then  present  would  place 
their  opinions  upon  certain  specific  matters  in  writing 
and  present  them  to  the  committee  at  its  next  sitting. 
In  trying  to  do  this,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  views: 

First:  The  number  of  certificated  officers  for  the 
merchant  service,  both  in  the  deck  and  the  engine 
department,  is  so  large  that  the  existing  merchant 
marine  might  well  be  duplicated  and  there  would  yet 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  certificated  merchant  marine 
officers  to  meet  the  requirement.  The  number  of  offi- 
cers employed,  together  with  the  number  of  officers 
certificated,  is  no  doubt  available  to  the  committee 
from  the  records  of  the  Inspection  Service.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  question  of  the  present  supply,  or  the 
supply  needed  for  the  immediate  future  with  which 
your  committee  is  to  deal,  but  how  to  obtain,  train, 
and  keep  in  the  service  such  men  as  shall  be  needed 
for  officers  in  a  somewhat  indefinitely  distant  future. 

Second:  Whence  are  the  officers  to  come?  There 
are  several  suggestions,  among  which  are: 

(a)  The  extension   and  use   of  the   naval  academy. 

(b)  The  extension  and  use  of  the  training  institu- 
tions for  officers  in  the  coast  guard. 

(c)  Training  vessels  operated  by  some  states,  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  extension  of  training  ves- 
sels and  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  take 
these  training  vessels  over,  unify  the  training,  and 
pay  at  least  part  of  the  expenses. 

(d)  The  development  of  the  existing  personnel  of 
the  vessels,  exclusive  of  its  licensed  officers,  so  that 
from  this  personnel  may  come  the  supply  of  licensed 
officers  needed. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  these  separate  proposals,  I 
respectfully  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  self-evident 
fact  that,  by  going  outside  of  the  merchant  marine 
itself  for  officers,  the  possibility  of  the  boy  who  joins 
the  merchant  marine  ever  reaching  the  chief  engi- 
neer's or  the  master's  position  is  lessened  and  the 
incentive  to  join  the  merchant  marine  at  all  is  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  officers  coming,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  under  (a),  (b), 
and  (c). 

The  training  which  a  young  man  must  obtain — the 
knowledge,  the  judgment,  and  the  resourcefulness 
needed  in  officers  of  the  merchant  marine — can  only 
be  attained  by  experience  in  merchant  vessels  under 
actual  operation.  Men  can  only  learn  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  weather  and  sea  by  actual 
experiences,  and  it  has  often  been  stated  that  it  takes 
as  many  years  to  make  an  efficient  seaman  as  it  takes 
weeks  to  make  an  efficient  navigator. 

In  many  years  of  experience  and  study,  I  have  not 
met  any  experienced  merchant  marine  officers  who 
did  not  hold  the  opinion  that  a  man  coming  from 
the   Navy  into   the  merchant  service  was  for  a  long 


period  of  time  of  little  use.  If  a  proper  man-of-wars 
man  he  had  acquired  sea  legs,  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  keep  himself  clean,  but  on  the  question 
of  how  to  do  the  work  on  a  merchant  vessel,  or  how 
to  manage  her  under  such  power  as  she  really  has, 
had  to  be  learned  over  again,  except  insofar  as  pure 
navigation  was  concerned.  The  almost  indefinite 
number  of  men  in  a  naval  vessel  is  accustomed  to 
work  in  groups  under  specific  and  constant  command 
and  supervision,  and  there  is,  therefore,  little  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  that  judgment,  resourcefulness  and 
self-reliance  needed  on  a  merchant  vessel  where  the 
number  of  men  is  small  and  one  or  two  men  are  told 
to  do  certain  work,  where  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  this  work  is  expected  of  them,  and  immediate  and 
constant  supervision  is  impossible. 

As  against  the  proposals  (a)  and  (b),  is  (a)  that 
the  cost  of  training  a  sufficient  number  would  be  pro- 
hibitive; (b)  that  the  needed  training  for  the  Navy 
and  merchant  service  is  so  different  that  the  training 
obtained  at  the  naval  academy  or  the  coast  guard 
training  institutions,  is  of  little  use  in  the  merchant 
service;  (c)  the  tendency  of  the  young  man  to  keep 
away  from  the  merchant  service  altogether,  because 
the  prizes  to  be  struggled  for  would  go  generally, 
and  nearly  unquestionably,  to  the  graduates  of  those 
institutions,  instead  of  being  a  reward  to  be  attained 
by  those  who  join  the  merchant  service  as  boys  or 
young  men.  It  might  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  American  young  man  actually  from 
the  sea  is  to  inform  him  at  the  very  beginning  that 
the  position  of  a  licensed  officer  is  something  that 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain 
in  competition  with  young  men  who  have  family  influ- 
ence enough  to  become  graduates  of  those  academies. 

With  reference  to  (c) — the  training  ship — it  will 
be  admitted  by  any  candid  investigator  that  very  few 
graduates  from  school  ships,  such  as  we  now  have, 
remain  at  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  An  investiga- 
tion into  the  question  of  school  ships,  their  expenses, 
and  their  utility,  was  made  in  the  State  of  New  York 
some  time  since,  showing  that  the  number  of  men 
actually  going  to  sea  and  remaining  there  after  gradu- 
ation was  so  small  that  the  whole  matter  was  im- 
practical, unprofitable,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Great  Britain  has  training  vessels,  but  the  time  on 
such  training  vessels  counts  for  only  a  small  part  of 
the  time  that  a  man  must  have  had  at  sea  before 
he  is  permitted  to  present  himself  for  examination 
to  become  an  officer  in  the  British  merchant  marine. 
The  situation  is  very  much  the  same  in  other  nations. 

The  historical  fact  that  seamen  are  trained  at  sea 
and  that  all  other  efforts  have  been  of  no  importance, 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  existing  customs  and  laws 
of  every  maritime  country. 

The  customary  and  statutory  way  of  maritime 
countries  is:  the  boy,  the  ordinary  seaman — usually 
of  two  kinds — with  the  higher  wages  for  the  later 
period,  then  the  able  seaman,  from  whom  petty  offi- 
cers, quartermasters,  boatswain's  mates,  and  boat- 
swains are  picked  for  their  knowledge,  ability  and 
resourcefulness.  The  boys',  or  the  beginners',  wages 
are  usually  very  low.  The  wages  are  often  increased 
if  the  boy  sails  as  such  for  a  year.  When  he  becomes 
an  ordinary  seaman  his  wages  are  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  first  year,  and  then  again  increased 
during  the  second  year,  and  again  during  the  third; 
custom  and  requirement  is  either  three  or  four  years 
before  he  becomes  an  able  seaman.  As  an  able  sea- 
man, he  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  keep  the  vessel 
clean  and  sanitary;  how  to  steer;  take  soundings  with 
the  lead,  hand,  or  deep  sea;  how  to  handls  the  boats, 
to  keep  them  in  order,  to  launch  them,  to  take  them 
away  from  the  ship's  side,  and  do  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  management  of  them  in  a  gale.  He  is 
supposed  to  know  the  vessel's  gear,  what  it  is  used 
for,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  repair  it, 
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if  the  vessel  has  the  wherewithal,  to  do  this  in  smooth 
water,  or  in  a  heavy  sea,  in  daylight  or  in  dark.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  inured  to  the  sea  and 
to  know  enough  about  its  traditions  to  know  the 
meaning  of  orders,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  to  use 
his  own  judgment  where  it  is   necessary. 

If  he  desires  to  become  an  officer,  he  will  save 
enough  money  to  go  to  a  navigation  school,  where, 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  he  will  learn  enough  of 
navigation  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  a  second  or  third 
mate,  but  prior  to  such  examination  he  is,  in  some 
maritime  nations,  subject  to  an  examination  in  what 
is  called  practical  seamanship,  and  failing  in  that,  he 
is  sent  back  to  sea  to  obtain  more  experience  before 
he  is  permitted  to  submit  himself  in  trial  for  astro- 
nomical examination. 

Steadiness  of  Employment 
To  obtain  the  kind  of  boys  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  adapted  to  the  sea  and  to  keep  them  there, 
there  must  be  on  board  of  the  vessel  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  learn  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  required 
of  them  as  seamen;  75  per  cent  of  this  work,  which 
necessarily  includes  the  mental  training  as  well  as  the 
training  of  their  hands  and  bodies,  is  passed  from 
one  man  to  another.  It  is  not  found  in  books.  It 
cannot  be  learned  in  a  correspondence  school.  It 
can  only  be  absorbed  on  a  merchant  vessel,  together 
with  men  who  have  the  experience  and  the  knowledge 
and  who  are  passing  it  on  to  younger  men.  The 
working  condition,  the  general  treatment  and  the 
wages  must  be  such  as  to  induce  a  decent,  healthy 
boy,  from  an  ordinary  American  home,  with  a  life 
of  labor  in  prospect,  to  accept  it  for  what  it  is  and 
the  possibilities  that  it  promises. 

The  modern  conditions  make  it  difficult  for  the 
street-bred,  or  country-bred,  boy  to  acquire  certain 
knowledge  and  training  upon  the  maintenance  of 
which  life  and  property  are  dependent.  Thus,  the 
modern  merchant  vessel  gives  very  little  opportunity 
for  the  sculling,  the  rowing  or  the  sailing  of  a  boat. 
It  gives  no  opportunity  for  the  training  in  the  hand- 
ling of  small  arms,  and  if  seamen  are  to  be  able  again 
to  do  what  they  did  in  the  past,  namely,  to  protect 
not  only  their  vessel  against  the  vicissitudes  and  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  but  to  assist  in  protecting  their  coun- 
try, then  it  would  be  well,  indeed,  if,  after  serving 
three  years  in  the  merchant  service,  they  were — if 
otherwise  acceptable — permitted  to  join  the  Navy  for 
one  year,  there  to  receive  intensive  training  in  boat- 
ing, in  the  use  of  small  arms,  and  in  the  habits  of 
group  obedience.  After  one  year's  service  in  the  Navy, 
and  being  dismissed  after  receiving  a  good  discharge, 
they  might  be  given  the  first  right  to  join  any  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel  needing  men  in  the  rating  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  serve. 

A  training  such  as  this  would  make  the  very  best 
kind  of  officers,  because  it  would  always  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  the  most  efficient  to  be  selected  for 
advancement;  it  would  restore  to  the  seaman  hope 
self-esteem,  and  a  pride  in  his  calling;  it  would  be 
inexpensive,  efficient  and  certain;  it  would  leave  the 
road  open  to  the  highest  prize  of  the  calling  for  the 
most  efficient,  capable  and  industrious  of  those  who 
come  to  the  sea. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Andrew  Furuseth. 


THE  NEXT  MARITIME  CONFERENCE 


The  Money  Power  preys  upon  the  nation  in 
time  of  peace  and  conspires  against  it  in  the  hour 
of  its  calamity.  Conscienceless  and  compassion- 
less,  it  enervates  its  votaries,  while  it  impoverishes 
its  victims.  It  can  only  be  overthrown  by  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nation.— W.  J.  Bryan. 


Ever  since  its  creation,  the  International  Labor 
Office  (functioning  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions) has  had  special  difficulties  to  contend  with- 
in dealing  with  maritime  questions.  In  deference 
to  the  special  desires  of  the  shipowners,  these 
matters  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  dealt 
with  at  special  conferences.  The  ship  owners  have 
always  urged  the  special  conditions  of  work  at  sea 
and  the  special  relations  between  the  organiza- 
tions of  seamen  and  shipowners;  for  which  rea- 
sons, they  say,  problems  especially  concerning 
these  organizations  should  be  treated  at  special 
conferences.  But  their  real  motives  are  widely 
different  from  these.  The  results  of  this  thir- 
teenth session,  where  they  excelled  themselves  in 
a  grandiose  exhibition  of  obstinacy,  ill-will  and 
absolutely  unscrupulous  blocking  were  so  negative 
as  to  convince  the  most  optimistic  onlooker.  The 
shipowners  have  not  been  in  favor  of  special 
conferences  because  they  hoped  thereby  to  pro- 
mote social  legislation  for  seamen  or  to  secure 
a  general  improvement  in  working  conditions  at 
sea,  but  solely  in  order  to  entrench  themselves 
in  their  own  supremacy  in  maritime  matters, 
which  enables  them  to  train  up  seamen  to  be 
obedient  slaves  by  keeping  them  scrupulously 
apart  from  all  contact  with  the  organizations  of 
the  rest  of  the  working  class. 

The  employers'  delegates  pursued  the  same 
policy  in  this  session.  Obedient  servants  of  the 
shipowners,  they  strove  to  maintain  the  isolation 
of  seamen,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  solidarity 
with  the  rest  of  the  working  class  and  of  the 
experience  of  the  most  capable  workers'  leaders 
of  the  I.  L.  O.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  workers' 
group,  acting  in  the  interests  of  oppressed  seamen, 
strongly  urged  that  maritime  questions  should 
henceforth  be  dealt  with  at  the  general  labor 
((inferences. 

These,  then,  were  the  two  opposing  views  which 
were  manifest  at  the  48th  session  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  Albert  Thomas,  the  director  of  the 
i.  L.  ()..  sought  to  find  a  compromise  by  pro- 
posing the  holding  of  a  preparatory  technical  con- 
ference in  1931  and  the  discussion  of  maritime 
questions  at  a  special  conference  in  1932.  To 
facilitate  a  decision,  to  give  the  shipowners  a  sop 
and  to  make  them  more  pliant  in  respect  of  the 
proposed  general  conference,  the  workers'  dele- 
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gates  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  a  preparatory  technical  conference. 
But  they  urged  that  an  immediate  decision  must 
be  taken,  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  conference  to  the  general  conference 
in  1932 — a  condition  which  the  employers  and 
certain  government  representatives  would  not  hear 
of!  Eventually,  an  amendment  was  carried,  (pro- 
posed by  the  French  government  representative) 
providing  for  the  holding  of  a  preparatory  con- 
ference in  1931,  and  leaving  it  to  the  governing 
body  to  decide,  according  to  the  results  of  this 
conference,  whether  maritime  questions  shall  in 
1932  be  referred  to  a  general  or  to  a  special  con- 
ference. The  workers'  delegates  accepted  this 
proposal  because  it  holds  out  promise  of  further 
progress  in  the  future,  leaving  a  path  open  for  a 
majority  in  1932  in  favor  of  the  workers'  stand- 
point, provided  that  it  is  possible  to  win  over 
some  of  the  governments,  or  even,  perhaps,  cer- 
tain shipowners,  to  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  special  maritime  conferences.  Seamen's  or- 
ganizations and  all  other  workers'  organizations 
are  therefore  urged  to  work  strongly  toward  this 
end  for  the  year  1932. — Press  reports  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 


MACHINE   COMPETITION 


A  NEW  FRENCH  DECORATION 


A  new  French  Order  of  Merit,  ranking  second 
only  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  been  created. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  decoration,  "The  Man' 
time  Order  of  Merit,"  is  to  encourage  devoted 
service  in  the  French  merchant  marine,  to  facili- 
tate official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  mer- 
cantile shipping,  and  to  help  to  develop  the  naval 
tradition  among  Frenchmen.  Thus,  out  of  every 
ten  awards  made,  seven  are  to  go  to  seamen  of 
the  French  merchant  and  fishing  fleets :  two  to 
ordinary  citizens  who  have  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  the  development  of  the  mercantile 
marine;  and  one  to  a  member  of  the  navy.  Nor- 
mally a  recipient  must  be  over  30  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  served  the  mercantile  marine  for 
at  least  fifteen  years.  But  the  new  cross  may 
otherwise  be  awarded  for  heroism  at  sea  or  for 
very  exceptional  services.  The  number  of  awards 
in  each  year  is  limited  to  ten  commanders'  crosses. 
100  officers'  crosses,  and  250  knights'  crosses. 


Some  men  put  too  much  faith  in  system  and 
not  enough  in  practical  experience. 


Another  summary  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
introduction  of  automatic  machines  into  industry 
is  made  by  A.  W.  Castle,  Director  of  Adult  Ex- 
tension Education,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"In  1925,  one  man  was  doing  the  work  done  by 
3.1  men  in  1914.  Score  one  for  machinery  in  that 
decade.  From  1919  to  1927.  a  period  of  eight 
years,  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  industry 
increased  3  per  cent  and  our  production  increased 
50  per  cent — and  this  in  spite  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  Another  touchdown  for  the 
machine  age. 

"The  total  horsepower  of  electric  motors  in 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States  was 
less  than  500,000  in  1900.  In  1925,  this  electric 
device  had  multiplied  its  power  60  times  to  the 
stupendous  total  of  30.000,000  horsepower. 

"In  1900,  200  unskilled  laborers  found  work  at 
shovelling  on  one  job.  Today  they  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  one  giant  steam  shovel  do  the  same  job 
in  less  time. 

"The  wheat  crop  harvested  in  the  United  States 
Last  year  would  have  required,  45  years  ago,  at 
least  20,000.000  more  men. 

"Prior  to  1910,  all  glass  tubing  was  made  by 
skilled  glass  blowers.  Today  one  machine  takes 
the  place  of  600  of  those  men. 

"Previously,  shoes  were  made  almost  exclu- 
sively by  hand,  employing  thousands  of  work- 
men. Today,  invention  has  installed  machinery 
which  eliminates  over  90  per  cent  of  that  labor 
cost  and  9  out  of  10  of  those  men  are  out  of  a  job. 

"Prior  to  1919,  one  man  could  make  about  75 
electric  light  bulbs  in  one  day.  In  1920,  an  auto- 
matic machine  was  perfected  -which  produced 
73.000  electric  light  bulbs,  every  24  hours,  displac- 
ing 994  men  for  each  machine  installed. 

"More  recent  improvements  have  more  than 
doubled  this  phenomenal  capacity.  Each  of  these 
machines  now  displaces  2000  men. 

"The  march  of  progress  sacrifices  annually 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  and  common  labor- 
ers. Ruthless  industrial  competition  installs  100 
machines,  and  25,000  workmen  are  added  to  the 
army  of  the  unemployed.  Probably  willing  work- 
ers most  of  them;  certainly  in  need  of  an  honest 
day's  work,  all  of  them ;  face  to  face  with  an 
economic  condition  they  cannot  understand." — 
Electrical  Workers  Journal. 
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THE   DIESEL   ENGINE 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  "Fortune," 
the  business  monthly.) 


Rudolf  Diesel,  the  German  engineer  who  de- 
signed the  Diesel  engine,  drowned  himself  in  the 
English  Channel  in  September,  1913.  He  jumped 
from  the  deck  of  a  Channel  steamer  because  his 
engine,  patented  twenty-one  years  before,  had  met 
with  scant  commercial  success.  Engineers  had 
accepted  it,  but  entrepreneurs  were  apathetic — and 
shrewd.  They  were  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
buy  the  patent  rights  from  the  inventor.  They 
preferred  to  wait  until  Diesel's  patents  expired, 
which  they  did  in  1912.  On  that  confused  and 
troubled  night  in  September,  1913,  things  looked 
not  at  all  promising  for  the  engine's  future. 

Like  many  another  suicide,  Rudolf  Diesel 
jumped  at  just  the  wrong  moment.  Had  he  waited 
one  year,  he  would  have  seen  the  warring  nations 
rushing  the  construction  of  his  engines  for  sub- 
marine surface  propulsion.  He  would  have  seen 
his  great  machine  started  on  the  upward  curve  of 
its  meteoric  career,  a  curve  that  today  points  more 
sharply  upward  than  ever  before.  He  would  have 
seen  440,000  horsepower  of  his  engines  turned 
out  annually  in  this  country  alone.  On  the  sea  the 
Diesel  reigns  supreme  among  practically  all  classes 
of  ships  except  the  superliners.  Its  most  brilliant 
triumphs  are  the  three  motorships,  the  Saturnia 
and  Vuleania  (24,000  tons  each)  and  the  Augus- 
tus (33,000  tons),  built  by  Italy  for  de  luxe  pas- 
senger service.  Last  fall  Canadian  National  Lo- 
comotive 9000,  driven  by  electricity  generated  by 
Diesel  motors,  was  a  nine  days'  railroad  wonder. 
And  this  April  an  even  more  sensational  applica- 
tion of  Diesels,  to  aircraft,  was  a  nine  days' 
aviation  wonder.  The  recent  tragic  death  of  the 
designer,  Captain  J.  M.  Woolson  of  Packard 
Motors,  focused  popular  attention  still  more 
sharply  on  his  engine.  Already  the  Diesel  is 
used  on  54  per  cent  of  world  shipping  tonnage 
under  construction.  And  now  within  a  year  it 
threatens  to  make  further  incursions  into  trans- 
portation by  rail  and  air. 

Great  things  have  been  done  with  Diesels,  and 
great  things  remain  to  be  done.  But  there  is  small 
prospect  of  the  world's  prime  movers  going  com- 
pletely, or  even  largely,  Diesel.  From  a  horse- 
power point  of  view,  Diesels  are  the  bourgeoisie 
of  enginedom.  Below  100  horsepower  is  the  vast 
and  potent  proletariat  of  automobile  engines,  each 


of  them  small  in  itself,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
most  important  group  of  prime  movers.  Above 
20,000  is  the  horsepower  aristocracy  of  the  great 
turbines,  steam  and  water,  which  drive  the  wheels 
of  industry  on  land  and  the  propellers  of  super- 
liners  on  sea.  The  Diesel  occupies  a  middle  class 
of  from  100  to  20.000  horsepower,  which  takes 
in  moderate-sized  ships,  contracting  equipment, 
smaller  power  plants,  pumps,  and  general  indus- 
trial uses.  This  is  a  broad  domain  but  the  auto- 
motive and  superpower  domains  are  both  greater 
in  terms  of  horsepower.  The  Diesel  is  confined  to 
the  middle  class  by  a  series  of  limitations,  some  of 
them  inherent,  some  of  them  now  being  removed 
by  engineers.  These  limitations,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  1  >iesel  as  well,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  peering  for  a  moment  into  the 
mechanics  of  the  Diesel  engine. 

Both  the  Diesel  engine  and  the  ordinary  auto- 
mobile motor  are  internal  combustion  engines, 
which  means  they  get  their  power  by  starting  a 
fire  in  a  confined  space.  The  point  of  departure 
between  the  two  is  in  the  methods  they  use  to  start 
this  fire.  Automobiles  do  it  by  putting  gases 
under  pressure  and  then  striking  an  actual  spark 
of  fire  in  the  cylinder.  Diesels  do  it  by  compress- 
ing the  air  in  the  cylinder  about  500  pounds  a 
square  inch  (as  against  40  to  90  in  automobiles), 
thus  making  the  air  terrifically  hot.  Oil  is  then 
shot  into  the  cylinder.  On  coming  into  contact 
with  the  hot  air  it  bursts  into  flames,  which  ex- 
pands the  air  in  the  cylinder,  which  forces  back 
the  piston,  which  turns  the  motor,  and  so  on. 

The  strong  points  of  this  motor  are,  first,  ther- 
mal efficiency,  which  refers  to  the  percentage  of 
heat  from  the  fire  that  is  converted  into  power.  In 
a  1  )iesel  this  percentage  is  roughly  about  30  per 
cent  as  against  a  gasoline  motor's  20  per  cent,  a 
steam  turbine's  25  per  cent  and  a  locomoti\c>  '> 
per  cent.  The  ability  to  use  low-priced  fuel  is 
also  important.  The  high  temperature  obtained 
by  compressing  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  a  tempera- 
ture of  1,000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  consume  fuel  oil  or  even  coal  dust  satis- 
factorily, because  these  fuels  at  that  temperature 
are  completely  volatilized  and  burned  at  once. 
Fuel  oil  is  not  only  cheaper  than  gasoline  (six 
cents  a  gallon  is  a  good  price)  but  is  also  non- 
inflammable,  except  at  the  high  temperature  pro- 
duced in  the  cylinder.  Diesels  thus  eliminate  fire 
hazard. 
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The  limitations  of  the  Diesel  are  equally  defi- 
nite. For  smaller  horsepowers,  Diesel  calibration 
(fuel  measuring)  ofTers  great  difficulties.  Any 
engineer  knows  that  the  mechanics  of  sucking  a 
vaporized  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  into  a 
cylinder  are  much  simpler  than  those  of  forcing  in 
an  infinitesimal  drop  of  oil  against  a  500  pound 
pressure.  The  smaller  the  horsepower  of  the 
engine,  the  smaller  the  drop  and  the  more  hair- 
splittingly  accurate  must  be  its  measuring.  As  a 
mass  producer  of  superpower,  the  Diesel  is  limited 
by  its  very  excellencies.  The  outstanding  virtue 
of  the  Diesel  is  its  even  efficiency  at  all  speeds 
and  all  powers.  And  the  Diesel's  main  handicap  in 
superpower  competition  is  the  converse  of  this 
virtue :  it  does  not  gain  efficiency  as  its  size  in- 
creases. A  big  turbine  does:  the  bigger  it  gets, 
the  cheaper  it  is  to  build  and  the  cheaper  it  pro- 
duces power.  Diesel  power  costs  the  same  per 
kilowatt  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  instal- 
lation. 


TRADE  UNIONISM  IN  CUBA 


It  is  about  two  years  since  the  reign  of 
terror  set  up  in  Cuba  by  the  dictator 
Machado,  the  favorite  of  American  capitalists, 
reached  its  climax.  The  list  of  Cuban  trade 
unionists  who  have  been  shot,  stabbed,  or 
hanged  or  have  "disappeared,"  then  ran  into 
hundreds.  Later,  the  persecution  mania  re- 
laxed somewhat  although  Cuba  continued  to 
be  par  excellence  the  country  where  trade 
unionists  are  "hunted."  The  American  trade 
union  congress  held  at  Toronto  a  few  weeks 
ago  discussed  conditions  on  this  island  (which 
is  under  American  protection)  and  passed  a 
resolution  approving  the  investigation  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Senate  and  protesting 
strongly  against  the  position  in  Cuba,  where 
"neither  life,  liberty  nor  property  are  adequately 
protected  and  there  is  neither  safety  of  life, 
nor  freedom  of  speech,  nor  freedom  of  assem- 
blage, nor  movement  of  the  press  nor  organi- 
zation." 

An  incident  has  occurred  in  Cuba  which 
shows  even  more  clearly  than  usual  how 
greatly  intervention  is  needed.  A  young  negro, 
secretary  of  a  trade  union  of  Nuevitas,  was 
found  dead  near  his  home,  having  been  killed 
by  four  revolver  shots.  The  authorities  de- 
clared  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  to 


discover  the  murderer,  but  of  course,  they  had 
failed  to  do  so.  As  the  murdered  trade  union 
leader  had  no  personal  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
murder  was  another  act  of  violence  against  the 
trade  union  movement. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  Cuba  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
Her  name  appears  in  all  the  columns  record- 
ing states  which  have  ratified  international 
labor  conventions.  The  value  of  the  protection 
provided  by  most  of  these  conventions  may 
well  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  Cuban  trade 
unionists  still  need  to  go  in  fear  of  their  lives. 


HARD  TIMES  AND  YOUR  UNION 


These  are  hard  times.  There  is  not  enough 
work  for  all.  Very  few,  if  any,  have  steady  work, 
many  can  not  find  work  at  all.  Hard  times  will 
not  last  forever.  Better  days  will  come.  Whether 
they  come  soon,  or  not  so  soon,  remember  the 
union  is  your  only  source  of  strength.  You  need 
the  union  in  hard  times  to  prevent  unfriendly 
employers  from  stepping  on  you,  from  crushing 
you.  You  need  the  union  to  prepare  for  better 
times.  You  will  need  the  union  when  better  times 
come,  to  fight  for  you,  to  secure  for  you  a  share 
in  the  better  times. 

Whether  good  times  or  bad  times  the  worker 
is  individually  in  no  position  to  make  the  most  of 
his  labor.  Only  acting  as  a  group,  together,  with 
clear  purpose  and  an  intelligent  program,  can  the 
workers  hold  their  own  in  a  world  of  competition 
in  which  "man  to  man  is  wolf."  Employers  are 
organized.  Workers  must  be  organized.  Em- 
ployers watch  over  their  interests.  The  workers 
must  be  on  guard,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity 
to  advance  their  interests.  Employers  may  be 
powerful  even  if  they  stand  alone.  Workers  will 
be  powerful  only  if  they  stay  together. 

Whether  hard  times  or  better  times,  you  need  a 
strong  union.  In  hard  times  you  must  take  double 
care  to  keep  your  organization  strong  and  to  make 
it  ever  stronger.  You  are  forced  to  a  measure  of 
leisure  to  think  of  your  movement,  to  work  for  it, 
to  build  it. — The  Advance. 


Nothing    is    really    work    unless    you    would 
rather  be  doing  something  else. 


The  man  who  has  no  faith  in  his  union  is  apt 
to  have  no  faith  in  himself,  and  usually  hasn't. 
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ASSISTED  SHIPBUILDING 


Of  the  34  new  ships  to  be  constructed  in  this 
country  with  the  aid  of  loans  already  granted  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  22  will  be  of  the  passenger- 
cargo  type,  and  12  will  be  tankers.  Of  the  pas- 
senger vessels,  six,  including  two  for  the  United 
States  lines,  two  for  the  Dollar  Lines,  and  two  for 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  will  have  a  speed  of 
20  knots,  and  10  of  the  vessels  will  have  a  speed 
of  18  knots.  Included  in  this  latter  group,  how- 
ever, is  the  Santa  Clara,  recently  completed  for 
the  Grace  Line,  which  actually  has  a  speed  of 
more  than  20  knots.  The  complete  list  of  loans 
thus  far  awarded  under  the  terms  of  the  Jones- 
White  Act  follows : 

American  Line  Steamship  Corp.,  New  York.— Com- 
bination cargo  and  passenger  vessel,  15,300  tons,  d.  w., 
18  knots  speed.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  Loan,  $5,250,000.  (De- 
livered.) 

American  South  African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York. — 
Combination  cargo  and  passenger  vessel,  9,400  d.  w., 
13  knots  speed.  Total  loan,  $1,350,000.  Hull  116,  Sun 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.    (Delivered.) 

Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York. — Combination 
cargo  and  passenger  vessel,  6,800  tons  d.  w.,  18  knots 
speed.  Total  loan  $2,454,750.  Hull  387,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.    (Delivered.) 

Agwi  Navigation  Co.,  New  York. — Two  combination 
cargo  and  passenger  vessels,  5,700  tons  d.  w..  18  knots 
speed.  Total  loan  each  vessel,  $3,262,500.  Hulls  337 
and  338.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco — Two  loans 
granted  for  two  combination  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels, 15,000  tons  d.w.,  20  knots  speed.  Total  loan  $10,- 
575,000  for  both  vessels.  Hulls  339  and  340.  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Export  Steamship  Corp.,  New  York. — Combination 
cargo  and  passenger  vessels,  four,  9,400  tons  d.w.,  14 
knots  speed.  Total  loan  $6,900,000  for  four  vessels 
including  hotel  equipment.  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco. — Two  loans 
granted  for  two  combination  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels,  11,300  tons  d.w.,  20  knots  speed.  Total  loan 
$11,700,000  both  vessels.  Hulls  1,440  and  1,441.  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd. 

Coamo  Steamship  Corp.,  New  York. — Loan  for  one 
combination  passenger  and  freight  vessel,  4,500  d.w., 
tons  speed  I5y2  knots.  Total  loan  $1,896,000.  Hull 
1,432.   Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Motor  Tankship  Corp.,  Philadelphia. — Five  loans 
granted  for  five  tankers.  Hulls  120,  122,  123,  124  and 
131.  Each  loan,  $1,260,937.50.  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  13,450  tons  d.w.    (Two  delivered.) 

Tidewater  Associated  Transport  Corp.,  New  York. — 
Two  loans  granted  for  two  tankers,  13,450  tons  d.w., 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Docking  Co.  Each  tanker, 
$1,301,025. 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York. — Two  loans 
for  two  passenger  and  cargo  vessels,  approximately 
20,000  gross  tons,  speed  20  knots.  Total  loan  $15,- 
750,000  for  both  vessels.    New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 


United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston. — Six  loans  for  six  vessels, 
4,000  tons  d.w.,  each,  speed  18  knots.  Total  loan  $15,- 
412,500  for  all  six.  Three  to  be  built  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  three  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  WAR 


Those  who  fought  and  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  are  not  permitted  to  rest  in  peace. 
The  French  Government  recently  contracted 
with  a  Paris  firm  for  the  exhumation  from 
the  battlefields  and  the  reinterment  in  Lorette 
Cemetery,  of  the  remains  of  90,000  Allied  sol- 
diers, at  a  fixed  payment  of  $2.25  a  body  (says 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail) . 

After  accusations  had  been  made,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  the  tombs 
in  which  the  exhumed  bodies  were  supposed 
to  have  been  reinterred. 

It  is  understood  that  they  found  in  some 
only  old  boots  containing  skeleton  feet  recog- 
nized as  those  of  British  soldiers.  In  others 
were  found  broken  bones  showing  spade 
marks. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  remains  were  divided 
into  portions  in  order  to  add  to  the  apparent 
number  of  exhumations,  and  so  increase  the 
payment. 


LAWLESS  LADIES! 


Richard  C.  Patterson,  commissioner  of  correc- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York,  reports  that  the 
number  of  female  prisoners  in  city  institutions 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1920,  he  said,  there  were  1150  women  inmates, 
rmd  in  1929  there  were  2391. 

On  the  men's  side,  the  proportion  of  increase 
was  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Patterson  refused  to  offer  any  ready-made 
explanation  of  the  increase  of  women  prisoners. 
It  might  be  due  to  greater  freedom,  he  said,  and 
it  might  mean  nothing  but  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  police. 

"It  is  all  in  the  realm  of  pure  speculation,"  he 
^aid,  "and  will  continue  to  be  until  we  have  a 
central  clearing  house  of  information  about  the 
social  and  other  forces  which  bring  offenders  into 
conflict  with  the  law." 
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THE  JAINS  OF  INDIA 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


Extremists  can  be  found  everywhere.  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  humanity  is  prone  to  go  to 
extremes  in  almost  everything  it  engages  in. 
There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  among 
these  queer  creatures,  called  human  beings,  not 
to  stay  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  to  follow 
the  pendulum  of  the  clock  and  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  These  phenomena  can  be 
observed  in  all  countries  in  matters  of  religion, 
politics,  dress,  diet,  exercises  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  pursuits,  avocations,  habits,  cus- 
toms and  other  things  that  make  up  the  daily 
routine  of  human  life. 

This  human  tendency  accounts  for  the  flagella- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  self-mortification  and 
mutilations  of  Indian  fakirs  and  saints,  the  howl- 
ing dervishes,  wailing  walls  and  hundreds  of 
others,  all  plainly  indicating  some  aberration  of 
mind.  American  Prohibition  does  not  belong  to 
that  class,  however,  because  it  lacks  the  first 
essential  of  true  extremism.  There  is  hardly  a 
real,  sincere  Prohibitionist  in  the  whole  of  Uncle 
Sam's  domain.  It  is  a  movement  built  upon  fear 
and  cowardice,  and  nurtured  by  hyprocisy.  Its 
adherents  are  dry  in  public  and  wet  in  private. 
The  loudest  shouters  of  that  insincere  prohibition 
movement,  as  a  rule,  consume  about  as  much 
alcohol  in  their  patent-medicine  concoctions  than 
the  ordinary  toper  did  in  pre- Volstead  days.  No, 
the  real  extremists  are  sincere,  they  practice  what 
they  preach.  Of  the  almost  innumerable  religious 
sects  and  beliefs  prevailing  in  India,  those  that 
carry  to  the  utmost  limits  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  life  in  every  form,  are  the  Jains.  They  are  a 
branch  of  'the  Brahmanical  system  of  religion ; 
they  antedate  and  are  opposed  to  Buddhism. 
They  number  about  two  million,  are  mostly  mer- 
chants and  well-to-do  traders,  and  they  have 
erected  some  magnificent  temples  and  shrines,  the 
group  on  Mount  Abu  being  considered  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  India.  Their  temple  in 
Calcutta  is  likewise  of  striking  beauty. 

Believing,  as  they  do,  that  everything  possesses 
a  soul,  they  are  strictly  enjoined  that  they  must 
under  no  circumstances  deprive  any  creature  of 
life,  or  harm  it,  or  shorten  its  existence.  It  is 
anathema  for  the  miserable  wretch  daring  to 
commit  such  an  unpardonable  sin.  Consequently, 
the  nimble  flea,  the  voracious  bed-bug,  the  stiletto- 


wielding  mosquito,  the  boring  louse,  the  cool, 
crawling  cockroach,  the  pestering  fly  and  other 
self-invited  guests  of  the  genus  Vermin,  are 
therefore  unmolested  and  find  their  paradise  in  a 
Jain's  home. 

But  how,  and  in  what  manner  do  the  Jains 
solve  the  problem  of  escaping  from  the  unwel- 
come attentions  of  their  undesirable  guests?  Ah, 
here  is  where  the  power  of  gold  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  plutocrats,  and  to  these  alone.  The 
rich  have  hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  hiring 
the  poor  of  their  creed  to  occupy  and  lie  upon  the 
rich  man's  couches  during  the  day,  while  the 
wealthy  employers  are  absent  from  their  homes 
and  attend  to  business  in  their  bazars. 

Like  the  victim  ready  to  mount  the  pyre,  the 
poor  Jain  presents  himself  early  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  his  employer  has  risen,  and  he  then 
lies  down  upon  his  coming  bed  of  torture.  Re- 
freshed by  a  good  night's  rest,  after  the  feasting 
and  gorging  of  yesterday,  the  vermin  hosts  ad- 
vance with  a  rush,  somewhat  like  the  California 
lease  sharks,  who  sense  or  sniff  a  prospective  oil 
field,  and  they  go  to  work  with  a  will  to  appease 
their  new-born  appetites.  The  lance-wielding 
mosquito,  with  his  followers,  soon  find  suitable 
locations  upon  the  poor  Jain's  body  to  commence 
drilling  operations.  The  nimble  flea  jumps  hither 
and  thither  and  bores  a  few  holes,  and  soon  loads 
up  his  day's  supply.  The  greedy  bed-bugs  are  not 
slow  in  tapping  a  little  vein,  here  and  there,  some- 
times striking  a  gusher,  to  fill  up  their  large 
pouches,  and  any  overflow  from  their  operations 
is  taken  care  of  by  ants,  flies,  cockroaches  and 
other  camp-followers  of  the  formidable  bed-bug. 

And  while  all  this  feasting  and  merry-making 
is  going  on,  the  poor  Jain  lies  quietly  and  resign- 
edly upon  the  rich  man's  .couch.  He  cannot  move 
or  do  anything  to  disturb  or  interfere  with  the 
little  darlings  and  cooties,  who  gorge  themselves 
at  his  expense.  He  dare  not  even  scratch  him- 
self, shoo  away,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  rapacious 
tormentors.  The  Argus  eyes  of  the  rich  Jain's 
family  are  watching  him,  and  see  to  it  that  he 
strictly  obeys  the  religious  commandments.  Is 
not  the  tiger  entitled  to  his  breakfast?  And  if  so, 
why  should  not  these  little  fellow  creatures  be 
entitled  to  their  regular  meals  and  at  regular 
hours?  And  so  the  poor  Jain  submits,  and  sighs, 
and  prays  for  the  evening  to  come  and  bring 
relief. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  the 
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blood-lust  of  these  little  vampires.  They  have 
gorged  themselves  so  much  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  get  groggy  and  wobbly  on  their  feet. 
They  feel  the  need  of  repose  for  the  purpose  of 
digestion  and  the  process  of  assimilation  of  the 
rich  booty  they  have  secured.  The  retreat  is 
sounded,  and  their  return  in  fairly  good  order 
to  their  respective  camps  and  lairs  on  the  rich 
man's  couch  for  a  well-earned  rest  and  slumber 
after  their  gluttonous  feast. 

By  that  time  the  rich  man  has  returned  from 
his  bazar,  after  a  day's  trading  and  bargaining, 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  I  le  then  pays  the  poor 
Jain  a  few  annas  for  his  services,  just  enough 
to  buy  a  bowl  of  rice  and  other  inexpensive  food 
to  renew  his  blood  supply,  and  the  poor  Jain  re- 
tires to  his  hut  to  nurse  his  sores  and  lacerations. 
And  if  he  is  not  ready  for  tomorrow's  sacrifice. 
then  there  are  others  who  will  take  his  place.  And 
such  a  substitution  is  even  better  relished  by  the 
vermin  hosts.  For  with-  them,  the  same  as  with 
the  great  majority  of  all  mankind — not  forgetting 
the  experienced  wanderer — "Variety  is  the  spice 
of  life,  that  gives  it  all  its  flavor." 

But  the  generous,  rich  Jain  can  now  safely 
divest  himself  of  his  garments,  raise  his  eyes 
and  lift  up  his  unctuous  voice  to  thank  the  saintly 
Maha-vira,  the  last  great  teacher  of  his  religion, 
for  the  blessings  of  poverty  and  distress  which 
relieve  the  tribulations  of  the  prosperous.  And 
he  can  then  lie  down  upon  his  couch  for  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just 
entirely  unmolested. 


GREAT  LAKES  TONNAGE 


PACIFIC  SALMON  PACK 


The  Pacific  salmon  pack  during  1929  amounted 

to  10,046,162  standard  cases  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  represents  the  pack  of 
Alaska,  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  British  Columbia, 
Siberia  and  Japan  and  registers  a  decrease  of  6 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pack  lor  the  same 
districts  during  1928.  The  pack  in  Alaska  during 
1929  amounted  to  5,369,638  standard  cases,  a  de- 
crease of  12  per  cent  under  a  year  ago;  the  pack 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  amounted  to  1.620,325 
cases,  an  increase  of  92  per  cent;  the  pack  in 
British  Columbia  amounted  to  1,389,476  cases,  a 
decrease  of  32  per  cent;  the  pack  in  Siberia 
amounted  to  1,031,298  cases,  a  decrease  of  30  per 
cent;  and  that  in  Japan  amounted  to  635,425 
cases,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 


The  hulk  freight  fleet  on  the  Great  Lake-  this 
year  totals  335  vessels  with  a  capacity  <»t'  2,807,900 
tons,  or  an  average  <>t'  8.382  tons  each.  This  com- 
pares with  340  vessels  with  a  capacity  of  2,827,- 
000  tons  last  year.  Seven  of  last  year's  freighters, 
representing  a  capacity  of  41,700  tons,  went  into 
the  automobile  trade,  were  sold  to  Canadians  <>r 
were  converted  into  self-unloaders,  while  the 
Pittsburgh  Steam-hip  Co.  has  brought  out  the 
ships  Latnont  and  Thomas  with  a  capacity  of 
22,600  tons.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  re- 
mains the  leading  operator  of  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  with  86  hulk  freight  vessels  of  a  total 
capacity  of  732,000  tons.  It-  nearest  rival  is  the 
Interlake  Steamship  Co.  with  49  vessels  represent- 
ing 417.800  ton-. 


Trade-  unions  prove  that  the  only  way  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  the  workers  is  thrdugh 
organization  and  good  wages. 


TURNING  OF  THE  SCREWS 

(By   1.  A.   Ilaarklau) 


Little  by  link',  thread  by  thread, 

The  screw.-  turn  in  the  vice. 
The  screw-  are  turning  and  when  you  are  dead 

Then  you  have  paid  the  price. 

Then  you  have  paid  the  price — for  what? 

Losing  all   hope   and   faith, 
Not  having  the  couragi  to  the  hat. 

Before  it  became  too  late. 

Your  body  and  soul,  go  into  the  mill, 
And  tin    -crew-  are  turned  on  you. 

Turned  on  you  to  break  your  will. 

When  that  is  done,  you  are  through. 

When  you  pass  forty,  then  you  must  go. 

No  use  of  your  talking  back. 
You  are  strong  and  fit.  a-  well  you  know. 

But  .-till  you  will  get  the  sack. 

The  black-list  system,  twelve-hour  day. 

Malaysians   taking  your   place, 
ddie  bonus  system  put  into  play, 
To  partly  hide  your  disgrace. 

You  nun  of  the  sea,  those  are  a  few 
Of  the  things  that  are  going  on. 

You  know  each  one  is  a  turn  of  the  .-crew. 
For  to  break  you  if  they  can. 

Will  you  bend  your  back  to  the  smarting  whip? 

Or  will  you  stand  up  and  fight? 
Will  you  be  a  slave,  tied  down  to  the  ship!' 

Or  will  you  stick  up  for  your  righl 

Awaken  you  men!     This  Clarion  call 

Is  broadcast  to  you  today. 
Join  up  with  the  Union,  one  and  all. 

With  the  I.  S.  U.  of  A. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Damages  for  Assault. — The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Butler,  has  affirmed  an  award  of  $2500  made  by 
a  New  York  jury  in  favor  of  a  longshoreman 
who  was  assaulted  by  the  foreman  while  working 
on  a  barge  in  navigable  waters.  (See  February, 
1930,  issue  of  Journal.)  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  award  on 
the  ground  that,  in  this  instance,  the  longshore- 
man was  a  seaman  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
33  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  case  is 
known  as  "Jamieson  vs.  Encarnacion,  No.  390." 
To  quote  from  the  opinion : 

Section  33  of  the  merchant  marine  act  provides: 

"That  any  seaman  who  shall  suffer  personal  injury 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  may,  at  his  election, 
maintain  an  action  for  damages  at  law,  with  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  such  action  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  modifying  or  extending  the  common-law 
right  or  remedy  in  cases  of  personal  injury  to  railway 
employees  shall  apply.  *  *  *" 

Section  1  of  the  Federal  employees'  liability  act 
provides: 

"That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  en- 
gaging in  (insterstate)  commerce  *  *  *  shall  be  liable 
in  damages  to  any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  is 
employed  by  such  carrier  in  such  commerce  *  *  * 
for  such  injury  *  *  *  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees of  such  carrier.  *  *  *" 

Plaintiff  was  a  seaman  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 33  (Internat.  Stevedore  Co.  vs.  Haverty,  supra) 
and,  as  he  sustained  the  injuries  complained  of  while 
loading  a  vessel  in  navigable  waters,  the  case  is  gov- 
erned by  the  maritime  law  as  modified  by  the  Acts 
of  Congress  above  referred  to.  Northern  Coal  Co.  vs. 
Strand,  278  U.  S.  142.  Panama  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Johnson, 
264  U.  S.  375.  He  is  entitled  to  recover  if  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  1  his  injuries  resulted  from  the 
negligence  of  the  foreman. 

The  question  is  whether  "negligence"  as  there  used 
includes  the  assault  in  question.  The  measure  was 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  a  large  class  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  hazardous  work  in  the  service  described.  It 
abrogates  the  common-law  rule  that  makes  every  em- 
ployee bear  the  risk  of  injury  or  death  through  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  fellow  servants  and  applies  the 
principle  of  respondeat  superior  (Section  1),  eliminates 
the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  and  substitutes 
a  rule  of  comparative  negligence  (Section  3),  abolishes 
the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  where  the  violation 
of  a  statute  enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  is  a 
contributing  cause  (Section  4),  and  denounces  all 
contracts,  rules  and  regulations  calculated  to  exempt 
the  employer  from  liability  created  by  the  Act  (Sec- 
tion 5.) 

The  reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
having  the  bill  in  charge  condemn  the  fellow-servant 
rule  as  operating  unjustly  when  applied  to  modern 
conditions  in  actions  against  carriers  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injury  or  death  of  their  employees  and  show 
that  a  complete  abrogation  of  that  rule  was  intended. 
The  Act,  like  an  earlier  similar  one  that  was  held 
invalid  because  it  included  subjects  beyond  the  reach 
of  Congress,  is  intended  to  stimulate  carriers  to  greater 


diligence  for  the  safety  of  their  employees  and  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  their  patrons.  Second  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Cases,  223  U.  S.  1,  51.  Minneapolis 
etc.  R.  Co.  vs.  Rock,  279  U.  S.  410,  413. 

The  rule  that  statutes  in  derogation  of  the  common 
law  are  to  be  strictly  construed  does  not  require  such 
an  adherence  to  the  letter  as  would  defeat  an  obvious 
legislative  purpose  or  lessen  the  scope  plainly  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  measure. 

The  Act  is  not  to  be  narrowed  by  refined  reasoning 
or  for  the  sake  of  giving  "negligence"  a  technically 
restricted  meaning.  It  is  to  be  construed  liberally  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and  to 
that  end  the  word  may  be  read  to  include  all  the 
meanings  given  to  it  by  courts  and  within  the  word  as 
ordinarily  used.  Miller  vs.  Robertson,  266  U.  S.  243, 
248,  250. 

As  the  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act  does  not 
create  liability  without  fault  (Seaboard  Air  Line  vs. 
Horton,  233  U.  S.  492,  501),  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
strued in  contrast  with  proposals  and  enactments  to 
make  employers  liable,  in  the  absence  of  any  tortious 
act,  for  the  payment  of  compensation  for  personal 
injuries  or  death  of  employees  arising  in  the  course  of 
their  employment. 

"Negligence"  is  a  word  of  broad  significance  and 
may  not  readily  be  defined  with  accuracy.  Courts 
usually  refrain  from  attempts  comprehensively  to 
state  its  meaning.  While  liability  arises  when  one 
suffers  injury  as  the  result  of  any  breach  of  duty  owed 
him  by  another  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the 
probable  result  of  his  conduct,  actionable  negligence 
is  often  deemed — and  we  need  not  pause  to  consider 
whether  rightly — to  include  other  elements. 

Some  courts  call  willful  misconduct  evincing  in- 
tention or  willingless  to  cause  injury  to  another  gross 
negligence.  Bolin  vs.  Chicago  etc.  Railway  Co.,  108 
Wis.  333,  and  cases  cited.  And  see  Peoria  Bridge 
Association  vs.  Loomis,  20  111.  235,  251.  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
Ry.  Co.  vs.  Hamler,  215  111.  525,  and  cases  cited. 
Mercer  vs.  Corbin,  117  Ind.  450.  And  it  has  been  held 
that  the  use  of  excessive  force  causing  injury  to  an 
employee  by  the  superintendent  of  a  factory  in  order 
to  induce  her  to  remain  at  work  was  not  a  trespass 
as  distinguished  from  a  careless  or  negligent  act. 
Richard  vs.  Company,  79  N.  H.  380,  381. 

While  the  assault  of  which  plaintiff  complains  was 
in  excess  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  employer 
upon  the  foreman,  it  was  committed  in  the  course  of 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  employer's  business.  As  unqestionably 
the  employer  would  be  liable  if  plaintiff's  injuries  had 
been  caused  by  mere  inadvertence  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  offending  foreman,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  in  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  hold  that  the  assault,  a  much  graver  breach 
of  duty,  was  not  negligence  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Johnson  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  supra.  Schlem- 
mer  vs.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  etc.  Ry.,  205  U.  S.  1. 
9,  10. 

Judgment  affirmed  May  26,  1930. 

Wages  After  Shipwreck. — The  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Croxtetli  Hall  and 
The  Celtic  gives  British  seamen  the  right  to  wages 
for  two  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
wreck,  subject  to  certain  qualifications.  The  exist- 
ing law  on  the  subject  is  laid  down  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  (International  Labor  Conven- 
tions) Act,  1925,  the  main  section  of  which  states  : 

Where  by  reason  of  the  wreck  or  loss  of  a  ship  on 
which  a  seaman  is  employed,  his  service  terminates  be- 
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fore  the  date  contemplated  in  the  agreement  he  shall 
.  .  .  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  be  entitled 
in  respect  of  each  day  on  which  he  is  unemployed 
during  a  period  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  service  to  receive  wages  at  the  rate 
to  which  he  was  entitled  at  that  date. 

However,  the  obligation  to  pay  wages  does  not 
fall  upon  the  shipowner  if  he  can  show  one  of 
two  conditions:  (1)  that  the  unemployment  was 
not  due  to  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  or  (2)  that  the 
seaman  was  in  the  meantime  able  to  obtain  suit- 
able employment.  The  Croxteth  Hall  was  wrecked 
off  Flushing,  February  27,  1929.  But  for  the 
wreck,  the  vessel  would  have  terminated  her 
voyage  at  Middlesbrough,  March  10/11.  One  of 
the  seamen  on  the  wreck  was  landed  at  Liverpool 
March  4,  and  but  for  the  wreck  he  would  have 
been  employed  on  the  vessel  standing  by.  He 
claimed  two  months'  wages  from  March  4.  The 
Admiralty  Division  held  that  as  the  shipowners 
cold  not  prove  that  on  some  named  day  within  the 
two  months'  period  the  man  could  have  obtained 
suitable  employment,  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
wages  for  two  months  to  run  from  the  date  of  the 
wreck,  February  27.  The  Court  of  Appeal  upheld 
this  decision. 

In  the  related  case  of  The  Celtic,  which  was 
wrecked  off  Queenstown  December  10,  1928,  a 
seaman  on  the  vessel  made  a  claim  for  two 
months'  wages.  He  had  tried  to  get  a  job  on  a 
number  of  ships,  but  the  White  Star  officials  did 
not  offer  him  an  engagement  on  any  particular 
vessel,  and  were  thus  unable  to  prove  that  the  man 
could  have  obtained  suitable  employment.  He  was 
thus  entitled  to  receive  wages  from  the  date  of 
the  wreck  for  a  period  of  two  months.  In  a 
dissenting  opinion,  Lord  Justice  Slesser  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  Act  was  that  seamen  should  be 
entitled  to  their  wages  from  the  date  of  the  wreck 
down  to  the  date  on  which  their  employment 
would  have  been  terminated  if  there  had  been  no 
wreck.  The  seamen's  unemployment  after  that 
date,  he  argued,  was  not  due  to  the  wreck.  This 
view  was  overruled,  by  the  majority. 

$12,000  Damages  for  Assault. — In  the  case 

known    as    Alpha    Steamship    Corporation     vs. 

Robert  Cain,  No.  457,  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  affirmed  a  $12,000  verdict  in  favor  of  a 

marine  fireman  who  was  assaulted  by  an  assistant 

engineer.   The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Butler, 

follows : 

Respondent  was  a  seaman  employed  as  a  fireman 
on   the   American   steamship   "Alpha,"   navigating  the 


high  seas.  The  corporation  petitioner  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  vessel,  and  the  other  petitioners  were  in 
possession  of  her.  Respondent  sued  petitioners  in  the 
Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  an 
assault  upon  him  by  his  superior,  one  Jackson,  an 
assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  engine  room. 

The  complaint  cbarged  and  the  evidence  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  finding  that  Jackson  was  authorized 
by  defendants  to  direct  plaintiff  about  his  work,  and 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  reprimanding  him  for  tardi- 
ness and  compelling  him  to  work,  Jackson  struck 
plaintiff  with  a  wrench  and  seriously  injured  him. 
That  was  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  the  jury  under 
the  charge  of  the  court  was  authorized  to  find  for 
plaintiff. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plaintiff  for 
$12,000,  and  the  judgment  thereon  was  affirmed  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

That  court  expressed  the  opinion  (35  F.  (2d)  717, 
721)  that  section  33  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
46  U.  S.  C,  section  688,  and  the  Federal  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  45  U.  S.  C,  sections  51-59,  did  not 
apply  and  held  defendants  liable  under  the  general 
maritime  law  without  regard  to  these  Acts. 

But  in  Jamison  vs.  Encarnacion,  decided  this  day, 
we  hold  that  such  an  assault  is  negligence  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1  of  the  Federal  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act  which  is  made  available  to  seamen  by 
section  33  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  ruling 
in  that  case  controls  in  this.  We  need  not  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  put 
its  decision. 

Judgment  affirmed   May  26,   1930. 

Limitation  of  Liability. — In  the  consolidated 
cases  of  America)!  Hawaiian  S.S.  Co.  vs.  Pacific 
S.S.  Co.,  Mailliard  &  Schmieden  ct  al  vs.  same- 
Pacific  S.S.  Co.  vs.  American  Hawaiian  S.S.  Co. 
ct  al.  (No.  5960),  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  (9th  Cir.)  has  held  that  the  owners 
of  a  vessel  who  delegated  to  the  master  the  duty 
of  complying  with  a  statute  as  to  the  division  of 
the  crew  into  watches,  were  entitled  to  limitation 
of  liability  with  respect  to  claims  following  a 
collision  with  another  vessel  at  a  time  when  the 
crew  was  not  properly  divided,  in  the  absence  of 
a  showing  that  they  had  knowledge  of  non- 
compliance with  the  statute. 


British  journals  refuse  to  review  a  book  about 
the  war  written  by  one  of  their  own  brigadier 
generals,  in  which  he  tells  of  drunkenness  among 
officers  and  immorality  among  men  of  all  ranks. 
He  writes  that  British  soldiers  were  made  blood- 
thirsty by  lying  stories  of  German  atrocities  and 
says  out  right:  "The  Christian  churches  are  the 
finest  blood-lust  creators  we  have  and  of  them 
we  made  free  use." 


Let  me  make  the  newspapers,  and  I  care  not 
what  is  preached  in  the  pulpit  or  what  is  en- 
acted in  Congress. — Wendell  Phillips. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


KNIGHT'S  MODERN  SEAMANSHIP.  Ninth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition.  By  Harry  A.  Bald- 
ridge,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  head  of  the  Department 
of  Seamanship,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Publishers, 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.  With 
numerous    illustrations,    maps,    etc.     Price,    $7.50. 

Knight's  Modern  Seamanship  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  work  in  its  class.  It 
has  been  a  text  book  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  an  invalu- 
able book  of  references,  ashore  and  afloat,  during 
a  like  period.  It  has  also  served  for  the  instruction 
of  ambitious  young  seamen  as  well  as  for  a  great 
number  of  civilians  interested  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  Navy. 

These  facts  in  themselves  indicate  clearly  that 
the  late  Rear  Admiral  Knight  succeeeded  beyond 
measure,  not  only  in  planning  the  scope  and  range 
of  subjects,  but  in  the  style  of  writing  and  keeping 
the  material  sections  of  the  book  constantly  re- 
vised. 

Captain  Baldridge,  who  produced  the  present 
revised  edition,  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Knight's  Modern  Seamanship  while  a  cadet  at  the 
Academy.  At  about  that  time,  Luce's  Seamanship 
was  dropped  from  the  Academy  course  because 
full-rigged  sailing  ships  practice  cruises  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  transition  from  sail  to  steam 
was  virtually  complete.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  our  Navy  has  had  only  two  text  books  on 
Seamanship,  Luce's  and  Knight's. 

The  author  frankly  states  that  his  principal 
concern  is  with  fighting  ships,  but  he  concludes 
that  statement  with  this  significant  modification : 
"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  days  of 
large  naval  and  military  operations,  often  at  great 
distances  from  home  ports,  the  life  of  the  fighting- 
fleet,  in  addition  to  strategically  placed  bases,  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  its  auxiliaries — fuel  ships, 
supply  ships,  repair  ships,  etc. — forming  the  com- 
plex organization  known  as  the  Train." 

Because  of  the  constantly  increasing  importance 
of  the  Auxiliary  fleet,  which  means,  in  effect,  the 
entire  merchant  marine,  no  effort  has  been  spared 
io  make  this  revision  of  Knight's  an  all-embracing 
text  book  on  modern  seamanship. 

An  indication  of  the  contents  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  chapter  headings,  which  read  as  follows : 
The  Ship  ;  The  Hull  and  Fittings  of  a  Ship  ;  Rope ; 
Knotting  and  Splicing ;  Mechanical  Appliances  on 
Shipboard ;  Blocks  and  Tackles ;  Handling  Heavy 
Weights ;    The    Compass,    Log   and    Lead — Sub- 


marine signals  ;  Boats  ;  Handling  Boats  in  a  Surf  ; 
Ground  Tackle;  Carrying  Out  Anchors;  The 
Steering  of  Steamers ;  The  Rules  of  the  Road ; 
Manoeuvering  to  Avoid  Collision;  Piloting; 
Handling  a  Steamer  Alongside  a  Dock ;  Placing  a 
Ship  in  Dry  Dock ;  Weather ;  Handling  Steamers 
in  Heavy  Weather ;  The  Handling  of  Destroyers ; 
The  Submarine  Chasers ;  Submarines ;  Keeping 
Stations  and  Manoeuvering  in  Squadron ;  Tow- 
ing ;  Rescuing  the  Crew  of  a  Wreck ;  Man  Over- 
board;  Stranding;  Assistance  by  Public  Vessels 
to  Vessels  in  Distress ;  Appendix. 

The  book  has  936  pages  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  nautical  books  sponsored 
by  those  enterprising  publishers,  the  Van  Nos- 
trand Company. 

FISHERIES    BUREAU.      Bulletin    of    the    United 
States   Bureau  of   Fisheries,   Vol.  44,   1928,    1930. 
507  pages,  illustrated.    Published  by  the   Depart- 
ment   of    Commerce,    Fisheries    Bureau.       Price, 
cloth,  $2.25. 
The  articles   contained  in  this  bulletin  are  as 
follows:  Experimental  study  of  the  function  of 
the  oyster  gills  and  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
oyster  culture  and  sanitary  control  of  the  oyster 
industry;  statistical  review  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries ;  electric  fish  screen ;  natural  history  and 
conservation  of  the  redfish  and  other  commercial 
sciaenids    on    the    Texas    coast;    experiments    in 
marking    young    chinook    salmon    on    Columbia 
River,  1916  to  1927;  life  history  of  the  lake  her- 
ring ;  investigation  of  the  physical  conditions  con- 
trolling spawning  of  oysters  and  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  etc.,  with  general  index. 


NETS.  Net  preservative  treatments.  1930.  5  pages. 
Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Doc.  1075. 
Price,  5  cents. 

The  seine  or  net  is  the  principal  adjunct  of  the 

fishing   trade.     In    fact,    it   is    stated   that   about 

$75,000,000  worth  of  fish  are  taken  annually  by 

means  of  nets.    The  net  being  the  principal  tool 

of  the  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  good 

order  and  as  fish  nets  have  a  general  tendency, 

owing   to   the   conditions   under   which   they   are 

used,  to  decay,  this  bulletin  suggests  treatments 

which  will  aid  in  the  preservation  thereof.    The 

information  covers  pound,  gill,  and  purse  nets. 


He  is  not  yet  born  who  can  please  every- 
body. 


Charity  begins  at  home,  but  does  not  end 
there. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Announcement  is  made  that  negotiations  [or 
the  consolidation  of  American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  and  Dollar  Lines,  Inc.,  have  been 
definitely  discontinued. 

Early  reports  that  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company's  liner  City  of  Honolulu,  which  caught 
fire  and  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  at  Honolulu  on 
May  25,  would  be  a  total  loss,  were  exaggerated. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  cargo  has  been  sal- 
vaged and  the  ship  has  been  raised  and  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  repairs. 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co.  announces  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  two 
express  steamers  costing  between  $3,000,000  and 
$4,000,000  each  for  its  coastwise  service  between 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  They 
are  to  have  a  speed  of  24  knots  and  will  carry 
500  cabin  passengers  and  about  1000  tons  of 
cargo. 

Customs  guards  recently  found  concealed  in  the 
hold  of  the  S.S.  Ambridge  of  the  American  Dia- 
mond Line,  lying  at  Pier  2,  Hoboken,  liquor 
valued  at  $31,680.  When  the  Ambridge  arrived 
in  Quarantine  from  Antwerp  searchers  went  on 
board  but  failed  to  find  anything.  A  second  search 
was  made  on  Sunday  with  the  same  result.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  528  sacks  containing  six- 
bottles  each,  stowed  tinder  cargo  for  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk. 

A  convention  for  the  protection,  preservation 
and  extension  of  the  sockeye  salmon  industry  in 
the  waters  contiguous  to  the  State  of  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  has  been  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Vincent  Massey,  Canadian 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  The  convention  is 
operative  for  16  years,  after  which  it  is  terminable 
by  either  party  on  one  year's  notice.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  convention  for  the  appointments  of  a 
commission  of  three  members  from  each  of  the 
governments  to  act  as  a  regulatory  body. 

An  adverse  report  on  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  $100,000,000  New  Jersey  ship  canal  as  a  link 
in  an  intracoastal  waterway  from  New  York  Bay 
to  the  Delaware  River  by  way  of  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  has  been  submitted  to  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors    Committee    today    by    Major    General 


Brown,  United  States  Engineers.  The  report 
rejected  all  routes  suggested  for  the  waterway, 
holding  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  construct 
a  canal  of  suitable  proportions  was  unjustified 
and  uneconomical. 

An  appropriation  of  $8765  for  the  settlement 
of  a  claim  of  the  Norwegian  Government  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  in  a  communication  from 
the  President.  The  claim  is  for  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  the  detention  of  the  Norwegian  steam- 
ship Dampen  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
in  June,  1925,  when  that  vessel,  laden  with  iced 
halibut,  was  stopped  and  searched  twice  by  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  while  on  the  way  to  Boston 
from  Greenland.  The  delay  resulted  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  cargo. 

A  loan  amounting  to  three-fourths  the  cost  of 
building  five  tankers,  but  which  may  not  exceed 
$6,328,125,  has  been  granted  the  Motor  Tank- 
ship  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  When  completed  the  vessels  are  to  be 
operated  under  charter  in  the  general  oil-carrying 
trade.  The  ships,  which  will  be  built  in  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company's  yards  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  will  be  approximately  13,500  tons 
deadweight,  of  Diesel  propulsion,  and  capable  of 
eleven  knots  speed.  Contracts  already  have  been 
agreed  upon  with  the  shipbuilder  and  construction 
will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  Engineering  &  Re- 
pair Corporation,  Brooklyn,  for  an  installation  of 
the  Todd  Unit  System  of  pulverized  fuel  burning 
on  the  steamship  Lorain.  The  vessel  was  formerly 
operated  by  Rogers  &  Webb  in  the  Yankee  Line 
service  of  the  Shipping  Hoard  between  Boston 
and  Hamburg.  She  is  395  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
lias  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  9579  tons.  She  was 
built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
at  Kearny  in  1919.  Her  propulsion  machinery 
consists  of  three  single  Scotch  boilers  witli 
three  furnaces  each,  fitted  for  forced  draft  and 
is  burning  fuel  oil  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  the  two  Diesel-electric  tankers  being 
built  for  the  Lake  Tankers  Corporation  for  trans- 
porting petroleum  products  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
ran  her  trials  last  week  from  the  Fore  River  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The 
second  craft  will  be  delivered  later  in  the  summer. 
Both  tankers  are  192  x  32  x  12  ft.  on  a  draft  of 
9  ft.  Each  carries  6,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  power 
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plant  consists  of  two  Winton-Diesel  engines  driv- 
ing two  210-kw.  G.  E.  Electric  generators  rated 
375  r.p.m.,  250  volt,  and  two  overhung  exciters 
rated  20  kw.,  125  volt.  The  direct-connected  pro- 
pulsion motor  is  rated  500  h.p.,  200  r.p.m.,  500 
volt,  and  is  of  double-unit  construction.  The  elec- 
tric equipment  includes  switchboards,  control  and 
auxiliaries. 

A  warning  to  all  licensed  coastal  and  ship  radio 
stations  to  observe  the  international  radiotelegraph 
regulations  requiring  that  watches  be  maintained 
twice  hourly  on  the  international  distress  wave, 
and  that  the  requisite  "silent  period"  be  observed 
in  the  interest  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  was  issued 
during  the  month.  The  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  ship  and 
coastal  stations  "have  not  been  observing  this 
provision  of  the  international  convention."  The 
Commission  stated  in  a  circular  to  all  holders  of 
licenses  for  this  mode  of  radio  communication, 
that  "failure  to  comply  with  the  provision  will  be 
considered  as  sufficient  grounds  for  revocation  of 
license  or  refusal  to  renew  license  or  for  action 
leading  to  prosecution  under  sec.  32  of  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927." 

American  merchant  ships  now  ply  between  75 
domestic  ports  of  call  and  400  foreign  ports  and 
are  operated  by  S3  shipping  services,  according  to 
a  chart  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  chart  discloses  the 
progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  American 
services  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  essential 
trade  routes.  The  83  services  now  in  operation 
contrast  with  but  20  existing  in  1914.  at  which 
time,  the  Board's  records  show,  there  were  112 
ships  of  600,000  gross  tons  flying  the  American 
flag.  Now  there  are  nearly  700  ships  of  4.000.000 
gross  tons  employed  on  these  services.  Of  the  83 
lines,  19  were  controlled  by  the  Shipping  Board 
January  1.  Since  then,  one  line  has  been  sold  by 
the  Board.  Copies  of  the  chart  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing U.  S.  vessels  to  foreign  registry :  Alcdo  (s.s.), 
4,768  tons  gross,  2,970  net,  built  at  Shooters 
Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1919,  to  Russian;  Corapeak 
(s.s.),  2,153  tons  gross,  1,280  net,  built  at  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,  in  1919,  to  Chilean;  Lake  Farley 
(s.s.),  2,599  tons  gross,  1,615  net,  built  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  1919,  to  Russian;  Puget  Sound  (s.s.), 


4,838  tons  gross,  3,630  net,  built  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  in  1918,  to  Russian ;  Virginia  Express 
(s.s.),  ex  Lake  Stirling  1,948  tons  gross,  1,157 
net,  built  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  in  1918,  to  Lat- 
vian; Virginia  Limited  (s.s.),  ex  Lake  Arthur, 
1,948  tons  gross,  1,157  net,  built  at  Wyandotte. 
Mich.,  in  1918,  to  Latvian;  IV.  J.  Crosby  (s.s.), 
ex  Crabtree,  2,946  tons  gross,  1,491  net,  built  at 
Ashtabula,  O.,  in  1919,  to  British;  and  West- 
chester (s.s.),  350  tons  gross,  to  Canadian. 

A  fair  value  of  $74,243,000  upon  which  to  base 
awards  for  the  so-called  ship  claims  of  German 
nationals  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  German 
vessels  during  the  World  War  has  been  found  by 
the  War  Claims  Arbiter,  James  W.  Remick,  act- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  of  war 
claims  act  of  1928.  Included  in  the  list  of  the 
94  vessels  in  question,  the  Arbiter  fixed  the  value 
of  the  "Vaterland,"  now  the  "Leviathan,"  at  $13,- 
688,000.  The  value  include  interest  from  July  2. 
1921,  to  December  31,  1928.  In  a  supplemental 
opinion,  Mr.  Remick  ruled  that  members  of  the 
former  ruling  family  of  Germany  had  an  interest 
in  only  one  vessel.  The  statute  provides  for  the 
deduction  of  their  interest  from  the  awards  to 
German  nationals  who  owned  the  vessels.  Bonds 
held  by  members  of  the  family  in  several  German 
shipping  companies  were  held  not  to  constitute  an 
interest  in  the  vessels  which  had  been  owned  by 
these  companies. 

The  following  steamers  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  have  been  sold  to  the  Boston  Iron 
&  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  $68,460,  to  be  broken 
up:  Fishkill,  5,628  tons  gross,  3,477  net,  8,822 
tons  d.w.,  steams  10^  knots,  fitted  for  oil  fuel, 
built  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1920,  now  at  New 
Orleans;  Bavington,  5,530  tons  gross,  3,396  net, 
8,756  tons  d.w.,  steams"  11  knots,  fitted  for  oil 
fuel,  built  at  Harriman,  Pa.,  in  1919,  now  at 
New  Orleans;  West  Coast,  5,688  tons  gross, 
3,467  net,  8,842  tons  d.w.,  steams  \0y2  knots, 
built  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1918,  now  at  New 
Orleans;  West  Shore,  5,714  tons  gross,  3,472  net, 
8,880  tons  d.w.,  steams  W/2  knots,  fitted  for  oil 
fuel,  built  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1910,  now  at  New 
Orleans;  Westhampton,  5,832  tons  gross,  3,556 
net,  8,880  tons  d.w.,  steams  10^  knots,  fitted  for 
oil  fuel,  built  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1918,  now  at 
New  Orleans;  and  Westfield,  5,749  tons  gross, 
2,526  net,  8,644  tons  d.w.,  steams  10^  knots, 
built  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1918,  now  at  Mobile. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


On  March  31,  1930,  the  idle  tonnage  in  Italian 
ports  was  greater  than  on  the  corresponding  date 
in  1919,  totaling  400,000  gross  tons  as  against 
206,000  tons  on  the  earlier  date. 

Scandinavian  imports  of  bananas  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  intended  to  send 
bananas  direct  to  Gothenburg  and  distribute  them 
thence  to  other  Scandinavian  ports.  Elders  & 
Fyffes,  Ltd.,  will,  therefore,  dispatch  one  boat  a 
week  from  Jamaica  to  Gothenburg. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Danish  merchant  fleet 
plying  in  foreign  waters,  exclusive  of  earnings  in 
coastwise  shipping,  aggregated  205,000,000 
crowns  gross  in  1929,  as  compared  with  186,300,- 
000  crowns  in  1928 — an  increase  of  approximately 
10  per  cent. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company's  new  super- 
liner,  to  be  well  upward  of  50,000  tons,  will  be 
built  by  John  Brown  &  Company  at  Clydebank. 
The  giant  ship  will  carry  4,000  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  800,  and  her  speed  will  be  28/30  knots. 
John  Brown  &  Company  built  the  Aquitania  in 
1914. 

Dr.  Philip  Heineken,  president  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  announces  that  his  company 
will  substantially  increase  facilities  between  Ger- 
many and  St.  Lawrence  River  ports.  One  of  the 
first  steps  will  be  the  substitution  of  the  Trier, 
10,000  tons,  for  the  smaller  steamer  Koeln.  The 
Trier  will  sail  from  Montreal  July  5.  The  Crcfcld 
will  be  retained  on  the  service. 

A  floating  dock  of  16,500  tons  lifting  capacity 
has  been  completed  at  Bremerhaven  by  the  Bremer 
Vulkan  Schiffbau  und  Maschinenfabrik,  Vege- 
sack.  Constructed  on  reparations  account  for  the 
Havre  Port  Authority,  it  measures  633  ft.  9  in. 
in  length  by  120  ft.  in  width  and  53  ft.  in  side 
depth.  It  is  being  towed  in  two  sections  to  its 
destination. 

Industrial  inactivity  in  Japan  is  being  accom- 
panied by  increasing  unemployment  and  labor 
unrest,  with  a  number  of  protests  against  wage 
reductions  according  to  a  report  from  Commercial 
Attache  H.  A.  Butts,  Tokyo.  Shipping  is  quite 
dull  and  additional  ships  are  being  tied  up.  Fur- 
ther curtailment  of  production  in  the  cotton  in- 


dustry is  probable.  No  new  important  company 
financing  is  reported.  Raw  silk  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  15  years. 

A  Norwegian  concern,  headed  by  Mr.  Anders 
Jahre,  of  Sandefjord,  has  bought  the  White  Star 
liner  Runic,  of  15,435  tons  d.w.  She  was  built 
1900,  as  a  sister-ship  to  the  Sitevic,  which  a  couple 
of  years  ago  was  acquired  by  the  whaling  com- 
pany "Skytteren,"  and  rebuilt  for  use  as  a  mother- 
ship  and  transport  vessel  for  whalers.  The  pur- 
chasers of  the  Runic  intend  to  use  her  as  a 
mother-ship  for  fishing  expeditions  to  Greenland. 
The  price  paid  for  the  Runic  is  said  to  be  about 
£35,000. 

It  is  reported  from  Germany  that  the  ship- 
building industry  in  that  country  is  suffering 
severely  from  the  effects  of  the  freight  market 
depression  on  shipping.  Owners  are  no  more  in- 
clined to  contract  for  new  tonnage  there  than 
they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  German  shipyards 
is  shown  to  have  decreased  from  70,000  in  the 
middle  of  1928  to  52,200  on  January  1  of  this 
year,  since  when  there  have  been  further  dis- 
missals. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Company  was  held  at  Tokyo  on 
May  30.  The  president,  Mr.  K.  Kagami,  stated 
that  the  net  profit  had  fallen  to  412,000  yen,  this 
being  primarily  due  to  the  general  depression ; 
to  the  fact  that  1,350,000  yen  had  been  written 
off  the  value  of  new  vessels  which  were  not  yet 
in  commission,  and  to  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
securities  amounting  to  720,000  yen.  After  add- 
ing to  net  profit  1,985,000  yen  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  term  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
was  proposed,  711,000  yen  being  carried  for- 
ward. 

During  the  four  years  ended  1929,  Swedish 
yards  delivered  79  ships  of  a  total  of  327,000  tons 
gr.,  of  which  36  motorships  of  a  total  of  196,000 
tons  gr.  were  for  Norwegian  account.  Thus  the 
share  of  Norway  in  the  Swedish  shipbuilding 
industry  in  four  years  amounted  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  the  ships  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage,  for  which  at  least  kr.  100,000,000  was 
paid.  May  1,  1930,  33  ships  of  219,000  tons  gr. 
were  building  or  on  order  at  Swedish  yards  for 
Norwegian  owners,  to  be  delivered  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  the  value  being  put  at  a  minimum 
of  kr.  110,000,000. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Java-China- Japan  Line,  of 
Amsterdam,  for  the  financial  year  1929  disclose  a 
gross  profit  on  trading  of  1,706,254  gls.,  which 
compares  with  2,298,578  gls.  for  1928.  To  this  is 
added  35,173  gls.  for  insurance  account  and 
37,479  gls.  for  funds.  After  deducting  interest, 
etc.,  and  allowing  1,175,560  gls.  for  depreciation 
of  the  fleet  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  (against  7  per 
cent  for  the  previous  year)  will  be  paid.  The 
amount  added  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  from 
funds  represents  a  share  of  the  profit  on  the  issue 
of  two  million  guilders  ordinary  shares,  the  bal- 
ance of  this  profit  (202,016  gls.)  having  been 
transferred  to  miscellaneous  reserve. 

Since  the  Australian  Navigation  Act  came  into 
force  in  1921,  British  steamers  can  no  longer 
carry  interstate  passengers,  and  a  solitary  Aus- 
tralian steamer  maintains  connection  between 
Hobart  and  Sydney  in  the  summer.  In  winter 
Tasmania's  sole  means  of  passenger  communi- 
cation with  Australia  is  by  two  little  steamers,  one 
26  years  old,  and  the  other  42  years  old.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  has  refused  the  re- 
quest of  the  Tasmanian  Government  to  exempt 
British  steamers  from  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
also  the  further  request  that  a  subsidy  should  be 
paid  to  enable  the  passenger  steamer  to  be  kept 
in  the  Sydney-Hobart  service. 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  in  the  freight 
market,  there  is  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  a 
surplus  of  tonnage  in  the  German  merchant  ser- 
vice, according  to  a  report  from  Trade  Commis- 
sioner James  T.  Scott,  at  Hamburg.  The  general 
shortage  of  cargo,  which  has  led  to  a  collapse  of 
freight  rates  on  home-bound  traffic  from  several 
of  the  important  markets  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  inadequate  export  traffic  on  several  of  the 
outward  routes,  has  prompted  owners  to  curtail 
their  services  and  lay  up  vessels.  At  the  end  of 
May  there  were  35  vessels,  aggregating  135,000 
gross  tons,  laid  up  at  the  port  of  Hamburg,  of 
which  32  were  of  German  and  3  of  foreign 
nationality. 

A  20,000-ton  d.w.  motor  whale  oil  factory, 
named  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  has  been  launched 
on  the  Tees,  Eng.,  for  the  Rosshavet  Company, 
Sandefjord,  Norway.  The  keel  of  the  vessel  was 
laid  only  last  September.  The  hull  of  the  vessel 
contains  some  8,000  tons  of  steel.  She  has  been 
constructed  to  Lloyd's  special  survey  as  an  oil 
tanker,  550.2  x  74.3^  x  48.9  ft.,  on  the  Isher- 


wood  bracketless  system  of  framing.  A  cruiser 
stern  is  fitted  with  a  skidway  in  the  center,  carried 
through  the  engine  casing  to  the  upper  deck  level 
and  arranged  for  hauling  the  catch  on  board  by 
means  of  two  40-ton  steam  spooling  winches  on 
the  bridge  amidships,  and  assisted  by  a  15-ton 
winch  on  the  stern  and  another  forward. 

The  Port  of  Constantinople  (now  Istanbul)  is 
dying.  Before  the  war  21,000  ships  a  year  visited 
Istanbul.  Now  that  number  has  fallen  to  less  than 
one-half.  An  average  of  8,000  vessels  a  year 
touched  Istanbul  on  the  way  to  Russia,  but  now 
barely  one-fifth  of  that  number.  Persia  and  Russia 
have  dealt  death  blows  to  the  Turkish  harbor. 
Persian  exports  which  used  to  pass  through  Istan- 
bul via  Caucasian  ports,  are  now  for  the  most  part 
shipped  direct  to  Europe  from  Bassorah.  Soviet 
Russia  is  shipping  in  English  vessels  and  the 
Turkish  marine  which  had  been  trading  with  Rus- 
sian ports,  is  largely  idle.  Eighteen  vessels  of  this 
fleet,  which  was  created  hopefully  by  the  Turkish 
Republic,  are  anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
some  have  been  dismantled. 

Although  the  Herzogin  Cecilie  was  the  first 
sailing  ship  to  reach  England  from  Australia  this 
year,  she  by  no  means  made  the  best  passage. 
Her  time  from  Melbourne  to  Falmouth  was  110 
days,  but  not  long  afterwards  the  Pommern  ar- 
rived— having  left  Australia  later  than  the  Herzo- 
gin Cecilie — after  a  voyage  of  only  105  days,  and 
now  the  Mozart,  another  four-masted  Finnish 
barquentine,  has  made  the  run  in  93  days.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  ship  came  home  in  ballast, 
which  must  have  given  her  a  slight  advantage 
over  her  loaded  rivals,  although  her  master,  Capt. 
P.  Karlsson,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  did  not 
think  this  was  of  very  much  benefit  to  her.  Leav- 
ing Melbourne  on  February  25,  the  Mozart  had 
a  capital  breeze  in  the  South  Pacific,  with  oc- 
casional gales  strong  enough  to  necessitate  short- 
ening of  sail.  Cape  Horn  was  reached  in  33  days, 
as  compared  with  the  Pommern' s  40.  After  cross- 
ing the  equator,  the  weather  improved  but  the 
wind  fell  light  and  progress  was  retarded.  Never- 
theless, as  already  stated,  she  reached  Falmouth 
in  93  days.  During  the  voyage  there  was  sighted 
another  four-masted  sailing-ship,  which  Captain 
Karlsson  believed  to  have  been  the  Beatrice.  The 
latter  left  Melbourne  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Mozart  and  is  bound  direct  to  London  with  a 
cargo  of  timber. 
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Old-age  pensions  "or  any  other  socialistic  dole 
system,  governmentally  supported  or  operated,"  is 
opposed  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  business  men,  at  their  convention  here, 
said  old-age  pensions  will  be  "fatal  to  independ- 
ence and  initiative"  and  will  place  a  burden  on 
industry  and  a  tax  on  thrift. 

Autos  were  responsible  last  year  for  31,000 
deaths  and  1.000,000  injured,  according  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety.  There  was  one  traffic  accident  every  six- 
teen minutes  during  the  year.  The  fatalities  in- 
creased by  2,513,  or  8.2  per  cent,  over  192S. 

Thirty-nine  children  injured  while  illegally  em- 
ployed were  given  last  year  a  total  compensation 
of  $19,250,  reports  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.  This  sum  included  the  increased  com- 
pensation granted  by  state  law  to  children  who 
are  employed  in  violation  of  the  state's  child  labor 
law. 

At  the  recent  eighteenth  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  Typographical  Union,  Pres- 
ident Leon  H.  Rouse  of  New  York  Typograph- 
ical Union  No.  6  announced  the  cancellation  of  a 
$45,000  loan  made  by  "Big  Six"  to  the  Albany 
union  during  the  printers'  strike  there  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

Trade  unionists  in  Iowa  are  jubilant  over  the 
defeat  of  Governor  Hammill,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator.  Hammill  has  the 
blackest  labor  record  of  any  Iowa  Governor.  He 
threw  every  power  at  his  command  against  work- 
ers when  they  attempted  to  correct  the  convict 
labor  evil  in  that  state. 

The  United  States  Army  announces  it  will  try 
out  a  mechanical  band,  built  by  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, at  army  posts  having  no  bands.  The  me- 
chanical outfit,  mounted  on  a  three-quarter-ton 
truck,  plays  volume  equal  to  two  ordinary  bands, 
but  may  be  softened.  Question  arises:  Will  the 
same  thing  be  used  to  displace  human  bands  out- 
side the  army? 

Speaking  of  nationalism,  and  false  nationalism 
at  that,  did  you  notice  the  remark  attributed  to 


District  Superintendent  Campbell  of  Staten  Is- 
land? He  said  that  it  was  the  business  of  school 
histories  to  teach  Americanism  rather  than  fact. 
Nationalism,  like  any  other  religion,  which  is 
afraid  of  facts,  is  in  a  very  bad  way  and  the 
rivalries  of  nations  which  teach  nationalism  rather 
than  fact  naturally  lead  to  war. 

Typographical  Union  No.  16,  of  Chicago,  with 
6000  members,  one  of  the  largest  unions  in  the 
city,  has  voted  a  voluntary  five-day  week  in  order 
to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed  members,  it  is 
announced.  At  present,  according  to  Acting  Pres- 
ident Charles  A.  Krause,  the  men  work  a  five- 
and-one-half-day  week  and  every  two  weeks  will 
take  a  day  off,  thereby  giving  employment  to  un- 
employed members.  The  move  affects  all  the 
Chicago  newspaper  plants. 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  in  this  country  last  year 
proved  more  disastrous  to  human  life  than  the 
World  War.  There  were  33,000  deaths,  with  an 
economic  loss  of  $850,000,000.  according  to  J.  H. 
Parmelee  of  the  National  Conference  on  St  nit 
and  Highway  Safety.  These  deaths  are  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  estimated  money  loss  will  shortly  mount  to 
$1,000,000,000  "unless  something  is  done  to  cheek 
the  trend." 

Seventy  local  unions  of  fishermen  in  the  three 
\tlantic  provinces  of  Canada  elected  delegates  to 
a  convention  which  was  held  at  Halifax  on 
June  25  and  26  to  form  a  federation  of  fishermen. 
Most  of  these  unions  have  been  formed  during 
the  past  year,  and  an  organizer  is  still  on  the  job. 
The  outburst  of  organizational  activity  has  for  its 
purpose  the  formation  of  a  fish  pool,  with  a  cen- 
tral selling  agency,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  pools. 

Beverly  L.  Worden,  chairman  of  the  humor- 
ously named  open  shop  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  has  issued  a  public 
statement  to  the  effect  that  trade  unionism,  by 
higher  wages,  added  $28,000,000  to  school  build- 
ing costs  in  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
X.  A.  M.  confesses  its  love  for  the  lower-wage 
non-union  workers,  the  logical  conclusion  being 
that  the  lower  the  wage  and  the  lower  the  stand- 
ard the  more  loved  would  these  workers  be — 
slaves  being  best  of  all. 

A  poll  of  5,000.000  citizens  on  the  prohibition 
issue,  conducted  by  the  Literary  Pit /est,  shows 
that  1,464,098,  or  30  per  cent,  favor  enforcement  : 
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1,399,314,  or  29  per  cent,  favor  modification,  and 
1,943,052,  or  40  per  cent,  favor  repeal.  The  vote 
indicates  that  70  per  cent  favor  either  repeal  or 
modification.  Only  five  states — Arkansas,  Kansas, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee — went 
into  the  dry  column.  Five  others,  Connecticut, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, went  absolutely  wet. 

"Next  July  will  mark  one  year  of  declining 
business,"  says  a  local  financial  journal.  "The 
beginning  of  the  turn  downward  in  business  dates 
from  last  July,  although  the  depression  did  not 
gain  momentum  until  six  months  or  so  ago."  This 
statement  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  ac- 
cepted stock  market  announcements  between  July 
and  November,  when  the  crash  started,  that  this 
country  was  entering  on  a  new  business  era. 
While  the  public  were  gambling  in  stocks,  the 
"insiders"  were  unloading — and  then  the  inevi- 
table happened. 

The  Minnesota  gag  law.  which  permits  an 
equity  (injunction)  judge  to  padlock  newspapers, 
will  be  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  "get"  an 
editor  who  opposed  politicians  in  that  state.  The 
act  was  upheld  by  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court, 
and  newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  country 
are  contesting  its  validity.  The  legislature  of  that 
state  gave  this  power  to  equity  courts  and  the 
newspaper  men  insist  that  this  violates  both  the 
Federal  and  Minnesota  constitutions,  which  guar- 
antee free  press. 

Oregon  citizens  could  not  understand  why  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  made  such  loud  objections 
to  Filipino  labor,  but  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot — these  aliens  are  being  colonized  in  Columbia 
county  to  work  on  truck  farms.  Bankers  in  that 
county  are  behind  the  move,  although  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  state  are  estimated  at  50,000.  Editor 
Rynerson  of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  tells  the 
bankers  that  if  they  "can't  produce  pickles  and 
beans  at  a  profit  by  employing  white  labor,  you 
had  better  stick  to  your  bank  and  let  the  farmers 
do  the  farming.  We  don't  want  that  kind  of 
labor  in  this  country.  If  your  industry  can't 
survive  without  them,  it  ought  to  die." 

Union  employees  of  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines 
have  signed  a  new  wage  and  working  agreement 
with  the  company.  The  terms  of  the  contract  in- 
clude renewal  of  the  wage  scale  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  three  vears  and  will  run  one 


year  from  May  31,  1930.  The  employees  of  the 
Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operating  the 
elevated  lines,  will  vote  on  a  proposition  to  renew 
their  old  contract  without  change.  The  expiring 
contracts  of  both  groups  were  the  result  of  arbi- 
tration in  which  Alderman  Oscar  F.  Nelson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Guy  A.  Richardson,  representing  the  Surface 
Lines,  acted  as  arbitrators.  The  contract  agreed 
upon  in  this  settlement  gave  the  15,000  employed 
on  the  surface  lines  increases  from  75  to  77  cents 
an  hour,  and  the  elevated  employees  increases 
from  77  to  79  cents  an  hour,  maximum  pay. 

Senators  who  thought  to  dodge  a  vote  on  labor's 
anti-injunction  bill  by  sending  the  bill  over  to  the 
Attorney  General  got  a  rude  shock  when  that 
official  promptly  brought  the  howling  infant  right 
back  to  the  Senatorial  doorstep.  The  Attorney 
General  verified  labor's  assertion  by  telling  the 
committee  he  had  no  authority  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  Now  the  Senators 
have  a  chance — how  some  of  them  wish  it  were 
not  so ! — to  vote  on  the  measure  on  merit.  Every 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  a 
lawyer  and  most  of  them  are  good  lawyers.  They 
should  have  known  better  than  try  the  trick  of 
passing  the  buck,  but  politicians  sometimes  get  in 
a  pinch  where  fear  gets  the  better  of  their 
judgment. 

James  A.  Garfield,  president,  Roosevelt  Mem- 
orial Association,  announced  that  the  medals  of 
the  organization  for  1930  have  been  awarded  to 
William  Green,  president  A.  F.  of  L.,  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  cooperation  in  industry ;  to 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  for  his  polar 
explorations,  and  to  Hastings  Hart,  president 
American  Prison  Association,  for  his  work  in 
penology.  The  medals  will  be  presented  to  the 
three  men  October  27,  the  seventy-second  anni- 
versary of  the  former  President's  birth.  "As 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
says  the  citation  of  Mr.  Green,  "he  has  both 
symbolized  and  directed  the  new  policy  of  co- 
operation in  industry,  representing  the  American 
concept  of  industrialism  and  self-reliance  and 
fighting  with  success  the  disruptive  influence  of 
the  radical  element  preaching  Communism  and 
class  war.  In  a  period  of  unrest  and  readjustment 
he  has  prevented  conflict  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  trade  union  in 
the  social  order." 
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The  recent  strike  in  the  coal-producing  mines  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  has  resulted  in  36  mines 
being  closed  for  nearly  a  year,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  very  serious  effects.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  £2,000,000  was  lost  to  the  miners  in  wages 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  strike. 

A  decree  is  said  to  have  been  recently  signed, 
under  which  additional  credits  of  1,200,000  boli- 
vars (approximately  S230.880.0O)  have  been 
granted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  construction  of  public  works  for  the 
relief  of  the  growing  unemployment  situation. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  press  recently  stated  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  colonize,  in  different 
parts  of  Brazil,  small  contingents  of  Russian 
refugees  of  German  origin  who  have  congre- 
gated in  East  Prussia  under  the  original  purpose 
to  settle  in  Canada. 

Musicians  of  Greece  have  protested  against 
sound  pictures  by  submitting  to  the  government 
a  proposal  that  there  be  placed  a  money  assess- 
ment on  each  phonograph  disc ;  that  a  proportional 
tax  varying  from  $200  to  $5,000  be  levied  on 
sound  films ;  that  phonograph  and  radio  sales  be 
taxed;  and  that  a  tax  of  0.50  to  1.00  drachma  be 
imposed  on  all  cinema  tickets. 

The  Inspector  General  of  Labor  of  Chile,  re- 
cently issued  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the 
obligation  of  all  industrial  establishments,  with 
more  than  five  workers,  to  employ  a  minimum 
of  75  per  cent  of  Chileans.  Technical  men  who 
cannot  at  present  be  replaced  by  Chileans  are 
excepted,  together  with  persons  married  to 
Chileans  or  widowers  formerly  married  to 
Chileans. 

The  South  African  Minister  of  the  Interior 
recently  announced  in  Parliament  the  govern- 
ment's proposal  to  set  aside  £500,000  to  be 
loaned  to  South  African  municipalities  at  3  per 
cent  interest  for  the  purpose  of  providing  houses 
for  unskilled  laborers  earning  less  than  ten  shill- 
ings per  day  at  rentals  below  normal.  The  actual 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  official  Ecuadorean  registry  of  April  5, 
an  executive  decree  is  published,  dated  April  1. 
1930,    authorizing    the    Minister    of    Labor    and 


Agriculture  to  enter  into  ad  referendum  contracts. 
in  the  name  of  the  Ecuadorean  Government,  for 
the  colonization  of  the  Puyo  Zone,  in  the  Oriente. 
with  Czechoslovakians.  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  English,  Germans,  Poles,  Roumanians  and 
Yugoslavs. 

Life  insurance  in  Denmark  during  1929  wa> 
increased  to  the  extent  of  72,000,000  crowns  as 
against  50,000,000  in  1928  and  36,000,000  in  1927. 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Danish 
Insurance  Society  (crown  averaged  $0.2668  in 
1929,  $0.2674  in  1928,  $0.2673  in  1927.).  Dur- 
ing the  past  25  years  the  amount  of  life  insurance 
in  force  has  risen  from  380,000,000  crowns  t<> 
1 ,730,000,000. 

The  first  important  contingent  of  Mennonites 
of  German-Russian  extraction,  consisting  of  about 
180  men,  women  and  children,  arrived  recently  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  enroute  to  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina,  where  they  will  take  up  farming  in  the 
German  colony  in  the  Hammonia  district.  The  im- 
migrants belong  to  that  group  of  colonists  settled 
along  the  Volga  River,  who  desired  to  emigrate 
because  of  what  were  said  to  be  intolerable  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  their  native  district. 

Belfast  (northern  Ireland)  shipyard  worker> 
are  to  be  paid  higher  wages.  Following  recent 
meetings  between  the  two  Belfast  yards  and  the 
Belfast  branch  of  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Trades  Federation,  an  increase  of  one  shilling 
(about  24  cents)  was  granted  to  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  earning  up  to  £2  12d.  per 
week,  retroactive  from  January  1.  1930.  Although 
the  employees  had  asked  for  five  shilling  increase, 
the  sum  finally  conceded  was  accepted  by  both 
workers  and  owners. 

Splendid  results,  it  is  said,  have  attended  the 
work  of  a  National  Committee  of  the  Port  of 
Antwerp,  formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  employment  system  of  the  port. 
Eighteen  members,  representing  both  workers  and 
workmen,  comprise  the  committee,  some  of  the 
activities  of  which  consisted  in  promoting  good 
will  between  employers  and  workmen,  fixing 
standard  wages  for  the  different  classes  of  labor, 
and  otherwise  fostering  and  promoting  satis- 
factory working  conditions  and  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  management. 

A  million  workers,  almost  25  per  cent  of  Chile- 
population  and  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  calcu- 
lated insurable  labor  population,  are  insured  under 
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a  law  protecting  them  against  sickness,  invalid- 
ism and  old  age,  according  to  an  article  by  Fran- 
cisco Arevalo  in  the  June  issue  of  Chile,  a 
monthly  survey  of  Chilean  affairs  published  in 
New  York.  The  insurance  fund  is  administered 
by  the  Bank  of  Obligatory  Insurance  which  de- 
rives its  income  from  quotas  contributed  by 
employers,  employees  and  the  state.  According  to 
Mr.  Arevalo,  the  insurance  law,  known  as  Law 
4054,  has  solved  some  of  the  gravest  problems 
which  threatened  the  development  of  Chilean 
industry. 

Adam  Stegerwald,  German  Minister  of  Labor, 
recently  indicated  that  the  German  government  is 
worried  by  unemployment.  Stegerwald  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion that  steps  were  being  taken  to  provide  work 
soon  for  150,000  unemployed.  Within  the  next 
month,  he  added,  the  Reichstag  will  have  decided 
how  to  raise  funds  to  aid  another  500,000  un- 
employed. Stegerwald  pointed  out  that  Germany's 
2,000,000  unemployed  had  decreased  the  annual 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  by  nearly  5,000,- 
000,000  marks  (about  $1,200,000,000)  and  that 
the  country's  position  is  1930  would  mean  a 
burden  of  another  2,000,000,000  marks  (about 
1480,000,000).  That  sum  must  be  found  this  year 
for  relief  of  the  jobless,  he  said. 

American  travelers  who  formerly  patronized 
the  first  class  transatlantic  liners  are  either  stay- 
ing at  home  or  are  using  the  cabin  class.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  present  trade  conditions 
are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  patronage  in  the 
first  class  and  that  when  prosperity  returns  the 
problem  will  solve  itself.  In  the  meantime,  empty 
first  class  berths,  at  the  period  when  the  season 
normally  is  at  its  height,  present  a  grave  problem 
to  the  companies,  and  until  conditions  right  them- 
selves there  will  be  an  excess  of  first  class  accom- 
modation which  is  bound  to  be  further  aggra- 
vated when  tonnage  now  in  contemplation  is 
brought  into  being.  The  total  of  passengers  leav- 
ing North  Atlantic  ports  from  January  1  to  May  1 
was  103,489  for  all  classes,  divided  as  follows: 
First  class,  27,865;  cabin,  14,076;  second,  12,724; 
tourist  third,  17,274;  third,  31,550.  Compared  to 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  first  class 
shows  a  decrease  of  5,900  passengers;  cabin,  an 
increase  of  1,000;  second,  an  increase  of  20;  tour- 
ist third,  an  increase  of  3,600,  and  third,  an  in- 
crease of  5.700. 


SUEZ   CANAL   TRAFFIC 


Traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year'  shows  a  con- 
siderable falling  off,  caused  by  the  shipping 
slump,  the  decrease  in  tonnage  of  shipping  being 
accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
the  tonnage  of  cargo  carried,  which  is  little  short 
of    a    million   tons   compared    with  the  previous 
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MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,   Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill  Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street,  P.   O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRTNCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE   RIVER   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
GOLD  BEACH,  Ore E.   H.  DYE,   Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.  O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 84  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.   Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL, 

Clothier,     Furnisher     &     Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral   Directors 

Crematory   and   Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,   Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay    Checks    Cashed 

715    First    Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and  Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &   Sons 

109    SIXTH   STREET,    SAN    PEDRO 


Auto  Salesman  (desperately) : 
But,  madam,  if  you  take  this  car 
we  will  put  your  initials  on  it  free! 

Mrs.  Saver:  But  my  husband  says 
it's  not  the  initial  cost  that  counts, 
but  the  upkeep. 


Professor:  Do  you  know  how  to 
find  the  horse  power  of  a  car? 

E.   E.   Stude:   No. 

Professor:  Easy  —  just  lift  the 
hood  and  count  the  plugs. — Green 
Griffin. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

212   EAST   ST.,   San    Francisco 
Phone  DAvenport  0537 


TACOMA,  WASH. 
Starkel's  Smoke  Shop 

Corner    11th    and    A   Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Cigars,    Tobacco,    Smoking    Articles, 
Pipe   Repairing 

Restaurant    and    Barber    Shop 


MAIN    8000 


GEO.  LONEY,  Tailor 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailoring 

112  South   10th  Street 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


BOOST  THE   UNION 


The  codfish  lay-;  a  million  eggs 

And  the  helpful  hen  lays  one; 
But  the   codfish   doesn't  cackle 

To  tell  us  what  she's  done; 
And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish  coy, 

And  the  helpful  hen  we  prize, 
Which  indicates  to  you  and  me 

It  pays  to  advertise. 


"Why  do  you  build  a  two-car 
garage  when  you  can  afford  only 
one  car?" 

"Oh,  I  want  it  wide  enough  so 
mv  wife   can   hack  in." 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344      Opposite  Matson  BIdg. 
Formerly  of  125   Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.   M.  BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS    OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABER!  iBBN,   WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


UNION  LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee  Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,     Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative   Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    Wash. 

On    the   Water   Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR   STORE 

DOLLMAN   &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH 


In  a  little  Vermont  town  they 
were  giving  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  to  supply 
chewing  gum  to  the  Brazil  Indians. 
Mi>-  Florence  Seymour,  the  fa-  | 
mous  dramatic  reader  and  acrobatic 
dancer,  who  was  passing  the  sum- 
mer there,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  part.  She  recited  that  old  fa- 
vorite, "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

The  selection  was  followed  by 
tremendous  cheering,  and  Mis- Sey- 
mour was  about  to  respond  to  an 
encore,  when  a  stalwart  man  came 
up  the  aisle  and,  motioning  her  to 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "I  want  you 
to  do  me  a   favor.      Will  you?" 

"That  depends  on  what  it  is,"  an- 
swered  the  young  lady  sourly. 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  happen 
to  be  the  village  blacksmith  you've 
b<  en  talkin'  about,  and  I  jest  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  put  in  a  verse  savin' 
that  I  also  mend  automobiles." 


Unfortunately,  a  woman  seldom 
uses  the  same  care  in  picking  out  a 
husband  that  she  exercises  in  Inly- 
ing a   new  bat. 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone  SUtter   6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust  Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

331   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sti. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,   California 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


Little  Rollo  was  seated  beside  his 
father,  quietly  reading  his  book. 
Suddenly  he  asked,  "Daddy,  what 
is    a    feebly?" 

"A  what?"  asked  the  perplexed 
parent. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
feebly.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the 
word  right?" 

"Yes,  it  says  right  here  in  my 
book,  'the  man  had  feebly  growing 
down  on   his   face.'  " 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  DACC  UNION 

FAIR  MjKJ\D\D  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In    fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


RELIABLE  TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


H.  SAMUEL 

THE   OLD   UNION   STORB 
Established    1874 

Clothing  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods 

Hats,     Caps,     Trunks,    Valises,     Bags, 

Boots,   Shoes,  Rubber  Boots  and  Oil 

Clothing,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

Phone    KEarny     519 

676    THIRD    STREET,   near   TOWNSEND 

San    Francisco 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Stephan  Reiss,  communicate  im- 
mediately with  your  lawyer,  Stephen 
Crick,  of  11  Stone  Street,  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

Clayton  G.  Wallace,  Engineer,  and 
Wm.  Dalton,  Steward,  could  be  of 
great  value  to  me  if  they  would  com- 
municate at  once.  Silas  B.  Axtell, 
11    Moore    Street,    New   York    City. 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
steamship  Maine  at  the  time  she 
salvaged  the  steamship  Theresa 
Accame  and  also  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  West  Gambo 
at  the  time  she  salvaged  the  steam- 
ship Elinor,  please  communicate  with 
I.  A.  Rabinow,  attorney,  277  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Any  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  Sarcoxie  who  was 
employed  on  board  that  vessel  on 
the  12th  day  of  October,  1928,  when 
Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  an  A.  B.  was 
killed  at  Bordeaux,  France,  please 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Ellen  Mur- 
phy, 7803  76th  Street,  Glendale, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 


Sally:      I    adore    the    iceman. 

Alley:  Why  do  you  adore  the 
ice   man? 

Sally:  He  has  such  pretty  blue 
ice. — Arizona    Kitty-Kat. 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots    and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE   KNOT   MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American   Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


An  old  darky  got  up  one  night  at 
a  revival  meeting  and  said,  "Brud- 
ders  an'  sisters,  you  knows  an'  I 
knows  dat  I  ain't  been  what  I 
oughter  been.  I'se  robbed  hen 
roosts  and  stole  hawgs,  an  told  lies, 
an'  got  drunk,  an'  slashed  folks  with 
mah  razor,  an'  -shot  craps,  an' 
cussed  and  swore;  but  I  thank  the 
Lord  dere's  one  thing  I  ain't  nebber 
done — I  ain't  nebber  lost  mah  re- 
ligion." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 


FOR     NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINI 
Established  1888 


ENGINEERS 


Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
gonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  Illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man.  and  in   a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF 
SOUNDNESS  AND  PROFIT 

Send  for  folder  explaining  how  you  may  participate,  at  #15.00 
a  share,  in  the  ownership  and  future  development  of  a  well 
located  downtown  San  Francisco  real  estate  property. 

SECURITIES  DIVISION 

HARBOR  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

11-15   Steuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SUCH  LUCK! 

Sue — What's  the  matter,  girlie? 
You  look  mad  enough  to  need  a 
shot  of  that  hydrophobia  serum. 

Belle — Oh.  it's  that  oil  can  I'm 
engaged  to. 

Sue — Wassamatter  with  him? 


Belle — I've  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  him  break  the  engage- 
ment so  I  can  sue  him  for  breach  of 
promise,  and  he's  so  crazy  about  me 
he's  determined  to  marry  me,  so  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  and  gel 
alimony. 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonable  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.    There's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
PAINLESS  PARKER  DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Diego,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109% 
E.  Ocean  Blvd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Francisco,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802 
Geary  St.;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104%  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston.    Mass..    581    Washington    St. 
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HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


When  a  man  sets  out  in  life  he 
is  after  big  game.  Along  about  the 
time  he  is  fifty-five  he  comes  in 
with  his  game  sack  half-full  of 
rabbits. 


Cork:  Yes.  sah.  I'm  a  great 
singah. 

Coke:  Wheah  you  all  learn  to 
sing? 

Cork:  I  graduated  from  corre- 
spondence  school. 

Coke:  Boy,  yon  suah  lost  lots  of 
your  mail. 
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Developing  and  Printing 
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FURUSETH'S  LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


N  ACCORDANCE  with  established  cus- 
tom, Andrew  Furuseth,  President  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  has  prepared  a  final  report  for 
the  recent  session  of  Congress,  giving 
details  of  the  status  of  all  legislation,  both  pro- 
posed and  opposed  by  the  organized  Seamen  of 
America.    The  report  follows : 

Treaty  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

On  this  subject  1  wrote  an  analysis,  and  while  we 
all  expected  the  treaty  to  come  up  for  consideration, 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  during  this  session.  1  distributed  the 
analysis  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  presented 
it  to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
For  some  reason  it  has,  so  far,  been  given  no  consid- 
eration which,  however,  means  that  it  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
Forced  Labor 

The  question  of  forced  labor  was  dealt  with  in  a 
report  which  I  wrote  and  which  was  made  a  Senate 
document.  The  subject  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
tariff  bill.  Senator  Blaine  of  Wisconsin  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
United  States  all  products  of  forced  labor,  that  is, 
labor  done  under  contract  enforced  by  imprisonment. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate.  All  of 
its  teeth  were  drawn  in  the  House  and  the  only  thing 
left  of  it  is  the  bare  principle. 

Sea  Service  Bureau 

On  this  question  I  wrote  a  report  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, in  the  hope  that  we  might  succeed  in  putting  a 
provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  prevent  any  of 
the  money  appropriated  from  being  used  to  maintain 
the  Sea  Service  Bureau.  The  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  refused  to  put  the  proviso  in.  It 
was  offered  on  the  House  floor  and  defeated.  When 
that  particular  appropriation  bill  came  up  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  La  Follette  was  absent.  It  came  up 
at  a  time  when  I  did  not  expect  it,  and  no  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  Senate.  The  struggle,  however, 
resulted  in  Mr.  Sanders  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau 
writing  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  took 
the  substance  of  that  article  and  answered  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Memorial  from  the  Seamen  on  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau — Crimping  System  vs.  Shipping 
Commissioners'  Offices,"  which  I  have  distributed 
and  used  as  occasion  offered,  with  some  effect.  The 
next  session  will  have  to  pass  another  appropriation 
bill,  and  then  the  question  should  be  raised  again. 
S.  202 

This  bill  provides  for  the  deportation  of  certain 
alien  seamen,  and  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  King,  and  later  on  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Schneider  of  Wisconsin.  There  were  hear- 
ings on  it  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization.  It  was  reported  favorably, 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  passed  by  unanimous 
consent.  Whereupon,  Senator  Bingham  of  Connecti- 
cut caused  a  motion  to  reconsider  to  be  entered. 
Senator  King  was  sick  at  that  time,  and  since  he 
remained  sick,  it  became  necessary  to  turn  it  over  to 
Senator  La  Follette.  That  was  done.  He  brought  it 
up  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Bingham  kept  talking 
until   2   o'clock,    so    that   automatically    it    went    back 


into  the  same  position  that  it  was  in  when  it  was 
called  up.  It  is  now  in  position  to  be  called  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  when  there  will  be 
time  to  act  upon  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  then 
pass.  Being  introduced  in  the  House,  it  went,  of 
course,  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, but  that  committee  having  had  hearings 
on  it  off  and  on  since  1924,  and  being  otherwise  busy, 
the  chairman  found  it  best  to  wait  for  the  Senate's 
action.  He  promised  that  it  would  be  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  at  once  when  it  came  from  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  10960 

This  is  a  bill  dealing  with  naturalization.  It  passed 
the  House  and  came  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  where  sundry 
amendments  were  suggested  and  adopted,  among 
which  is  one  that  changes  the  time  allowed  to  make 
arrangements  to  become  a  citizen  for  those  who  have 
entered  the  country  without  paying  head-tax,  from 
June  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1924.  This  bill  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
he  before  adjournment,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will. 
If  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  it  will  be  with  sundry 
amendments,  so  that  it  will  have  to  go  to  a  confer- 
ence committee,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  become 
law  during  this  session. 

S.  306 

The  hearings  on  S.  306,  introduced  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
American  seamen,  and  S.  314,  also  introduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  a  bill  relating  to  the  payment 
of  advance  wages  and  allotment,  etc.,  was  referred 
to  a  subcommittee,  of  which  Senator  Nye  is  the  chair- 
man. Hearings  were  had  on  February  14,  April  15, 
18  and  19  of  this  year.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion was  given  an  opportunity  to  file  a  brief,  which 
has  so  far  not  been  printed,  and  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  committee,  owing  to  the  excep- 
tional amount  of  work  that  was  piled  on  Senator  Nye 
by  his  being  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  expenditures  in  primary  contests  for 
senatorships.  Both  bills  are,  therefore,  now  in  sub- 
committee, where  they  will  be  acted  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  next  session.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  favorably  reported  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
that  they  will  be  in  substantially  the  same  shape, 
reported  favorably,  from  the  full  committee  to  the 
Senate.  S.  306  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Welch  of  California,  who  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  No  hear- 
ings were  had  upon  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
seriously  considered  in  the  House  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  next  session,  or  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  Senate  to  the  House. 

H.  R.  6789 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Free  of  California,  is  to  restore  to  the  masters 
of  vessels  the  option  to  give  or  to  withhold  money 
in  ports  of  call.  It  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Free  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill  in  May.  So  far  the  hearings  have  not 
been  printed.  I  am  told  that  they  will  be  sent  to  the 
printer  before  adjournment  or  immediately  following 
adjournment.  Mr.  Free  also  reintroduced  another  bill, 
to  permit  vessels  to  organize  the  crew  so  as  to  carry 
day  men.  On  this  bill  there  were  no  hearings. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  at  all  of  either 
of  these  two  bills  becoming  law.  Very  serious  objec- 
tions were  raised  to  H.  R.  6789  while  the  hearings 
were  on,  and  it  has  no  prospects,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
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of  getting  out  of  the  committee.  Probably  that  is  the 
reason  why  no  hearings  were  held  on  11.  R.  6790. 
Able   Seamen's   Certificates 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  I  submitted  to  D.  N. 
Hoover,  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  an  analysis  of  that  part  of 
Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  dealing  with  Able 
Seamen's  certificates,  urging  a  more  intelligent  and 
effective  enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  section.  The 
Supervising  Inspector  General  indorsed  the  appeal 
and  sent  it  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which. 
after  some  time,  sent  it  back  to  him  without  ordering 
any  change  in  the  method  of  issuing  such  certificates. 
I  then  took  the  appeal,  together  with  other  papers, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  President  of  the  Unied  States, 
who  sent  it  to  the  Deparment  of  Commerce,  from 
which  I  received  a  reply  stating  that  the  Inspection 
Service  had  sent  out  certain  instructions,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  verify  the  affidavits  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  certificates,  that  it  had  further 
sent  out  instructions  to  report  upon  the  effect  of  such 
order,  and  generally  indicating  that  the  Inspection 
Service  had  a  right  to  take  such  steps  as  would  insure 
that  it  was  not  being  imposed  upon.  I  later  took  the 
question  up  with  the  Inspector  General  again,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  reports  from  all 
the  inspectors,  and  that  he  had  given  them  additional 
instructions,  among  which  was  that  they  had  a  right 
to  ask  such  technical  questions  as  would,  through  the 
answers  given,  give  some  definite  information  as  to 
whether  the  affidavit  was  true  or  not.  These  instruc- 
tions will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  better  enforcement 
of  the  law;  and  if  you  find  that  inefficient  men  are 
getting  the  certificates,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
give  information  to  Mr.  D.  N.  Hoover,  Supervising 
Inspector  General,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  so 
as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  see  that  the  law  is 
being  better  enforced. 

Skill  of  Able  Seamen 

The  constant  hammering  of  the  inefficiency  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  men  who  man  our  ships,  has, 
together  with  investigations  of  wrecks  and  the  causes 
thereof,  resulted  in  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the 
shipowners  that  the  men  now  carried  before  the  mast 
on  deck,  and  as  firemen,  oilers  and  watertenders  in 
the  engine  department,  are  not  the  kind  of  material 
from  which  efficient  officers  can  be  made.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Third  National  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington,  beginning  April  23,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  training  of  officers  for  the  mer- 
chant marine.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rational 
cause  for  such  action,  except  a  growing  realization  on 
their  part  that  the  men  serving  in  the  ratings  below 
that  of  licensed  officers  on  board  of  vessels,  are  not 
the  kind  that  would  naturally  develop  into  efficient 
officers.  Together  with  Mr.  William  F.  Yates  of  the 
Marine  Engineers,  I  was  made  a  member  of  that 
committee.  The  committee  has  up  to  the  present, 
held  two  sessions,  and  so  far  has  been  trying  to  find 
a  way  of  ascertaining  what,  if  anything,  is  the  matter 
with  the  present  system.  Individuals  on  the  commit- 
tee recognize  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  train- 
ing officers  in  the  merchant  marine  is  on  board  of 
merchant  marine  vessels  in  actual  operation  of  their 
usual  business.  It  is  gradually  arranging  for  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  sent  to  all  interested  parties.  The  real 
significance  of  this  matter  is  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  thing  would  have  been  begun  at  all,  but  for  a 
realization  that  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  merchant  marine  that  deprives  boys  and  young 
men.  of  the  right  material,  from  seeking  the  sea,  or  to 
remain  there  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  such  position 
on  board  of  ships  as  they  would  be  capable  of  filling. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  long  strusjede  over  the  tariff 
is   responsible   for   the    comparatively   small   progress 


made  during  this  session,  and  I  feel  very  much 
encouraged  in  the  belief,  which  I  think  is  fully  justi- 
fied, that  the  hearings  had  and  the  foundations  laid 
will  cause  us  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
short  session.  The  most  important  and,  therefore,  the 
most  difficult  of  the  bills,  is  S.  306.  The  collisions  and 
other  wrecks  that  have  occurred  and  have  been,  or 
are  being  investigated,  should  and  will,  in  my  opinion, 
give  us  much  aid  in  that  direction.  Our  urgent  busi- 
ness now  is  to  maintain  and  increase  our  educational 
and  organizing  methods,  so  as  to  increase  our  mem- 
bership, and  thereby  increase  our  influence,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  done. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 


PROLONGING  LIFE 


We  are  told  by  scientific  investigators  that, 
when  men  know  how  to  replace  their  lost  pro- 
teins, they  may  prolong  their  lives  indefinitely. 

I  am  glad  to  think  it  will  not  be  done  in 
my  day.  What  greater  calamity  could  befall 
mankind  than  the  discovery  of  means  by  which 
the  individual  could  go  on  living  for  an  indefi- 
nite period? 

As  it  is  now,  our  years  are  rendered  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  us  because  of  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  few  in  number  and  must  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

We  treasure  them  in  ourselves  with  a  pas- 
sionate care,  and  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we 
love  we  watch  the  years  passing  with  a  tender- 
ness, a  solicitude,  that  is  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful than  anything  else  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  creation. 

Immortality  would  deprive  us  of  that  ex- 
quisite feeling,  by  which  humanity  is  purged 
of  its  grossness,  and  exalted  above  the  angels, 
who  being  perfect,  are  incapable  of  it. 

No  wise  man  fears  Death.  He  knows  it  is 
essential  to  human  dignity  and  human  prog- 
ress. He  knows  that  if  it  is  the  Reaper  of  the 
harvest,  it  is  also  the  sower  of  the  seed — that 
seed  from  which,  in  the  due  processes  of  time, 
there  springs  a  higher  generation,  a  finer  ef- 
florescence of  the  race. 

He  knows,  too,  that  the  sense  of  inevitable 
dissolution  ennobles  the  efforts  of  men  and 
imparts  to  their  achievements  a  poignant  pre- 
ciousness. 

Let  science,  then,  be  very  careful  what  it 
does,  lest  in  driving  Death  away  it  may  be 
depriving  man  of  his  best  friend,  and  draining 
from  life  that  which  is  the  secret  of  its  sweet- 
ness.— Australian  Worker. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  Convention  of  the  Spanish  National  Fed- 
eration of  Maritime  Transport  Workers,  which 
was  held  recently  in  Madrid,  adopted  several 
resolutions  relating  to  the  conditions  of  life  and 
work  of  seamen,  among  which  was  a  demand  for 
the  immediate  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day 
on  board  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  and  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  at  the  ports  to 
supervise  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 

*  =1=     * 

Our  London  contemporary,  The  Seaman,  states 
that  Ng  Fong,  a  Chinese  donkeyman  on  board  the 
steamship  Benvrakie,  was  charged  in  the  London 
Police  Court  with  concealing  on  his  vessel  four 
pistols  and  400  rounds  of  ammunition  with  the 
intention  of  evading  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  such  goods  into  this  country.  He  was 
also  charged  with  the  possession  of  the  goods 
without  having  a  certificate  from  the  police.  Mr. 
Woffenden  prosecuted  for  the  Customs  and 
Excise  authorities.  It  was  stated  that  the  ship 
came  from  Antwerp.  The  pistols  were  disclosed 
in  a  coal  bunker,  wrapped  up  in  sailcloth  with 
the  ammunition.  In  court,  Fong  said  that  he  was 
taking  the  articles  home  to  China  to  protect  his 
home  from  robbers,  from  whom  he  had  suffered. 
He  was  fined  £10,  with  the  alternative  in  default 
of  two  months'  imprisonment. 

*  *     * 

The  captain  of  the  British  steamer  Datchet 
appeared  before  the  Hull  Police  Court  recently  on 
a  summons  of  unlawfully  allowing  his  ship  to  be 
overloaded.  For  the  prosecution,  it  was  stated 
that  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  coal  at  Cardiff, 
and  on  the  following  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  vessel  was  so  loaded  that  the  load  line  was 
submerged,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discharge 
S3  tons  9  cwts.  of  coal.  The  defendant  said 
that  the  chief  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  load- 
ing, which  was  finished  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  officer  brought  witness  from  his 
cabin  to  report  the  completion  of  the  loading,  and 
witness  went  forward  and  aft  and  saw  the  draft 
marks  about  two  inches  deeper  than  he  expected 
them  to  be.  He  assumed  that  the  vessel  was  over- 
loaded to  that  extent,  and  he  stopped  the  loading, 
which  was  still  going  on  in  one  hatch.   He  did  not 


see  the  Plimsoll  marks  at  the  time.  He  had  no 
intention  of  going  to  sea  before  reporting  the 
matter  to  his  owners.  The  vessel  had  a  slight  list 
to  port,  and  the  starboard  Plimsoll  line  was  there- 
fore slightly  higher.  The  court  found  the  defend- 
ant guilty  and  fined  him  £10,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  fifty-one  days'  imprisonment.  Defendant 
also  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution, 
including  £7  7s.  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
prosecuting  solicitor's  fee.  The  total  amount, 
including  fine  and  costs,  was  £28  6s. 

The  Norwegian  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Union 
recently  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  which  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
certain  so-called  "seamen's  associations,"  which 
have  submitted  statements  on  hours  of  work  at 
sea,  are  composed  in  the  main  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  land,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in 
maritime  questions  a  generation  ago.  The  Union 
objects  to  the  interference  of  such  bodies  in  sea- 
men's questions,  points  out  that  each  category 
of  seamen  has  its  own  organization,  and  suggests 
that  the  Ministry  should  not  take  serious  account 
of  statements  by  such  outside  bodies,  which  are 
not  representative.  The  Union  also  recalls  the 
statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
on  June  6,  1929,  that  the  Ministry  would  take  up 
for  serious  consideration  the  question  of  quali- 
fications; and  asks  whether  any  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  to  carry  out  this  promise.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  no  manning  scale  has  been  fixed-  for 
motor  vessels,  and  the  need  of  such  a  measure  is 
urged.  With  regard  to  the  manning  scale  in  gen- 
eral, the  Union  states  that  the  reduction  that 
took  place  in  1927  has  increased  unemployment 
among  seamen  and  rendered  Norwegian  naviga- 
tion less  safe  than  formerly.  Another  point  raised 
is  that  of  the  protection  of  seamen's  effects  from 
damage  by  shipwreck,  fire,  etc.  Particularly  in 
the  timber  trade,  when  the  deck  cargo  shifts 
owing  to  the  vessel's  shipping  water  in  large 
quantities,  it  often  happens  that  the  men's  quart- 
ers are  flooded  and  their  effects  damaged.  In 
such  cases  shipowners  refuse  to  pay  compensa- 
tion, and  the  Union  suggests  that  the  law  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  damage 
by  fire  or  water,  apart  from  shipwreck. 


Understanding  the  disease  is  the  first  step 
to  the  cure. 
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PLACING  THE   RESPONSIBILITY 


The  last  issue  of  the  Journal  contained  an 
editorial  review  of  the  disastrous  collision  be- 
tween the  tanker  Pinthis  and  the  Merchants'  and 
Miners'  passenger  steamship  Fair  fax,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  forty-nine  lives. 

After  a  preliminary  investigation,  charges  of 
reckless  navigation,  violation  of  pilot  rules,  un- 
skillfulness,  and  negligence  have  been  preferred 
by  Federal  steamboat  inspectors  against  Captain 
Archie  H.  Brooks,  master  of  the  Fairfax.  The 
action  is  of  wide  interest  to  seamen,  shipowners 
and  insurance  underwriters,  as  it  opens  up  a  new 
avenue  in  the  consideration  of  preventable  disas- 
ters. Captain  Brooks  will  be  brought  to  trial  by 
a  board  of  local  inspectors  upon  the  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  time  to  answer  charges. 

The    specific    charges    filed    against    Captain 

Brooks  are  as  follows : 

Charge  I,  reckless  navigation:  Specification:  That 
on  June   10,   1930,  while  serving  as   master  and   pilot 


on  the  steamship  Fairfax  and  directing  the  navigation 
of  that  vessel,  while  proceeding  on  a  voyage  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  t>>  Baltimore,  Md..  via  t  ape  Cod  Canal, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  Huniarock  Shoal  Gas  and 
Whistling  Buoy,  you  caused  said  vessel  to  be  navi- 
gated at  a  speed  oi  about  10.77  knots  per  hour,  in  the 
waters  oi  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  a  dense  fog,  thereby 
causing  a  collision  between  the  steamship  Fairfax  and 
motor  vessel  Pinthis. 

Charge  II,  violation  of  article  16,  pilot  rulea  for 
certain  inland  waters:  Specification:  That  on  June  10, 
1930,  while  serving  as  master  and  pilot  of  the  steam- 
ship Fairfax  and  directing  the  navigation  of  said  vessel 
you  caused  said  steamer  to  be  navigated  in  a  dense 
fog  in  the  waters  oi  Massachusetts  Bay  at  a  speed 
that  was  not  moderate  as  contemplated  by  article  lo, 
pilot   rules  for  certain  inland  waters. 

Charge  111,  unskillfulness.  Specification:  That  on 
June  10,  1930,  while  serving  as  master  and  pilot  of 
the  Steamship  Fairfax  and  directing  the  navigation  of 
that  vessel  while  proceeding  on  a  voyage  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  via  Cape  Cod  Canal,  and 
while  said  vessel  Fairfax  was  in  the  waters  of  Ma- 
chusetts  Bay,  near  Humarock  Gas  buoy  No.  4,  you 
failed  to  make  the  proper  maneuver  on  sighting  the 
motor  vessel  Pinthis,  thereby  causing  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Steamship  Fairfax  and  motor  vessel  Pinthis. 

Charge  IV,  negligence.  Specification:  That  while 
serving  as  master  of  the  steamship  Fairfax  on  June  10, 
1930,  when  you  had  knowledge  that  a  number  of  pas- 
gers  and"  crew  of  the  Fairfax  were  overboard  as  a 
result  of  a  collision  between  that  vessel  and  the  motor 
vessel  Pinthis  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  you  neglected  to 
have  an  efficient  and  diligent  search  made  for  possible 
survivors  who  might  have  been   floating  in   the  watet 

In  a  communication  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Robert  P.  Lamont,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  chief  of  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  declared  that  as  a 
result  of  his  investigations  "I  have  to  report  that 
in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  in  this  disaster 
that  reflects  upon  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. The  ship,  her  equipment,  etc.,  were  in  good 
condition,  but  there  are  two  recommendations 
that  I  have  to  make  with  a  view  to  endeavoring  to 
avoid  in  the  future  a  repetition  of  a  disaster  of 
this  kind  for  the  like  of  which  we  have  no  prece- 
dent. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  call  a  conference  of  shipowners  and 
operators  looking  toward  the  establishing  of  pass- 
ing lanes  in  coastwise  waters.  The  second  sug- 
gestion  calls  for  a  plan  by  which  vessels  carry- 
in,-  gasoline  shall  anchor  "in  time  of  fog  in 
waters  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  collision 
with  passenger  ships." 

The  trial  of  Captain  Brooks  will  be  followed 
with  more  than  passing  interest  by  the  entire  sea- 
faring fraternity.  Greater  responsibility  for 
safety  of  life  at  sea  must  be  placed  directly  and 
squarely  upon  the  owners  and  operators.  If  the 
inevitable  drift  in  this  direction  is  furthered  as 
a  result  of  this  trial,  then  the  forty-nine  lives 
have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  FUTURE 


Unemployment  is  not  confined  to  the  land  or 
to  landsmen.  Seamen  are  having  their  full  share. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  quite  simple.  Aside 
from  the  world-wide  depression,  seamen  have 
worked  themselves  out  of  jobs  by  more  and  more 
"efficiency " — by  manning  bigger  ships  with 
fewer  men ! 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
merchant  ships  are  now  carrying  26  per  cent  more 
passengers  and  nearly  52  per  cent  more  freight 
for  each  member  of  the  crew  than  in  1916.  This 
is  officially  ascribed  to  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  vessels  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  men. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  certain  changes  in  the  pas- 
senger fleet  since  last  year  have  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  thirty-three  able  seamen's  jobs.  Several  boats 
have  reduced  their  passenger  carrying  capacity 
and  life-saving  equipment  which  meant  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  required  number  of  able  seamen,  one 
boat  was  lost  and  two  are  out  of  commission. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  shipping  is  usually 
the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  world-wide  depres- 
sion. For  the  same  reason  shipping  may  also  be 
expected  to  be  the  last  to  experience  the  benefits 
of  returning  prosperity.  The  present  low  freight 
rates,  volume  of  idle  tonnage  and  light  offerings 
of  freight  is  said  to  be  the  worst  situation  experi- 
enced by  the  industry  in  twenty  years. 

United  States  foreign  trade  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1930,  according  to  an  analysis  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  declined  ma- 
terially in  exports  and  imports.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  exports  to  more 
than  84  per  cent  of  the  country's  principal  mar- 
kets declined  in  value  this  year,  as  did  imports 
from  more  than  71  per  cent  of  most  important 
centers.  Declines  in  exports  to  the  five  leading 
consumers  ranged  from  10  per  cent  for  France  to 
25  per  cent  for  Germany.  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  17  per  cent,  to  Canada  25  per  cent, 
and  to  Japan  24  per  cent.  Increased  sales  were 
reported  to  Mexico  (12  per  cent),  Soviet  Russia 
(228  per  cent),  Irish  Free  State,  Algeria,  Tunisia 
and  other  French  Africa,  Mozambique,  Honduras, 
Bermuda,  Persia  and  Canary  Islands.  Canada, 
Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  British 
Malaya,  the  five  chief  sources  of  American 
imports  which  comprise  40  per  cent  of  the  total 


import  trade,  suffered  decreases  of  from  8  to  33 
per  cent  in  their  sales  to  the  United  States.  Other 
import  decreases  were  France,  26  per  cent ;  Italy, 
18  per  cent;  Belgium,  22  per  cent;  Netherlands, 
27  per  cent ;  Czechoslovakia,  14  per  cent ;  Mexico, 
21  per  cent;  Cuba,  57  per  cent;  Brazil,  36  per 
cent;  Argentina,  14  per  cent;  Chile,  26  per  cent; 
British  India,  11  per  cent;  China,  24  per  cent; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  13  per  cent;  Australia,  50  per 
cent;  New  Zealand,  40  per  cent;  British  West 
Africa,  43  per  cent ;  Venezuela,  35  per  cent ;  Uru- 
guay, 50  per  cent ;  Greece,  35  per  cent,  and  Hong 
Kong,  27  per  cent.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
1930,  the  United  States  increased  its  purchases 
from  Belgian  Congo,  165  per  cent;  Soviet  Russia, 
45  per  cent ;  Finland,  46  per  cent,  and  Irish  Free 
State,  45  per  cent. 

Hopes  for  improvement  are  always  with  us, 
but  there  seems  little  prospect  of  an  early  change, 
notwithstanding  the  admitted  fact  that  world 
inventories,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stable 
commodities,  are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Optimists 
predict  that  demand  must  soon  develop  for 
replenishment  of  supplies  which  should  quickly 
remedy  the  present  situation  and  restore  stability 
in  all  lines  of  business.  Pessimists,  however,  have 
a  very  different  outlook.  They  claim  that  the 
shadow  of  the  late  world  war  is  not  diminishing, 
that  the  world  is  very  badly  organized — economi- 
cally, politically  and  otherwise — to  successfully 
wrestle  with  an  overwhelming  industrial  depres- 
sion.  

REAL  PREPAREDNESS 


After  an  absence  of  two  years,  Admiral  Byrd's 
expedition  ships,  the  City  of  JVew  York,  and 
Eleanor  Boiling,  have  returned  to  New  York 
harbor.  According  to  New  York  newspapers, 
Admiral  Byrd  received  the  greatest  ovation  which 
has  been  accorded  any  returning  hero  since  the 
return  of  Colonel  Lindbergh.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  Admiral  Byrd  fully  deserves  all  the 
honor  and  the  popular  acclaim  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Admiral  Byrd's  daring  adventure  coupled  with 
scientific  research  of  Antarctic  problems  has  been 
followed  with  admiration  by  all  mankind.  His 
circling  of  the  South  Pole  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
plane  gave  the  world  a  new  thrill.  He  proved 
once  again  that  man  can  master  almost  any  task 
he  undertakes.  More  than  that,  he  established 
the  fact  that  the  terrors  of  the  Unknown   fade 
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into  commonplace  experience  when  men  are  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  meet  them. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Admiral 
Byrd's  extraordinary  achievement  as  a  salety  en- 
gineer. More  than  one  periodical  has  referred 
to  his  glorious  adventure  as  an  outstanding  job 
of  safety  engineering.  His  plans  for  safety  were 
made  long  before  the  expedition  set  forth.  They 
were  carried  out  with  meticulous  detail.  As  a 
result,  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  there  were  no 
serious  injuries  and  there  was  no  illness  to  speak 
of.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  "preparedness." 
It  always  is — in  the  world  of  safety. 

How  did  Admiral  Byrd  "prepare"?  To  begin 
with,  he  selected  a  competent  crew.  Fully  ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  the  most  competent  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Seamen's  Union,  Admiral 
Byrd  selected  no  less  than  seven  members  of  his 
relatively  small  crew  from  the  ranks  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union  of  America.  To  quote 
from  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  October  1, 
1928: 

The  ranking  trade-unionist  of  the  Byrd  expedition 
is  J.  Jacobsen,  the  sailmaker,  who  pleads  guilty  to 
being  sixty  years  of  age.  Jacobsen  served  twenty-five 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  was  with  the 
Baldwin-Zigler  North  Pole  Expedition  in  1901,  and 
has  been  fourteen  years  in  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Carpenter  C.  F.  Gould,  also  a  member  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  has  been  on  previous  expedition  trips 
and  has  served  several  years  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Boatswain  Strom,  a  loyal  union  member,  has  served 
several  years  in  the  Arctic.  He  has  been  master  of  his 
own  sailing  ship,  and  sailed  on  the  American  coast  as 
A.B.  in  his  younger  days. 

The  three  members  of  the  stewards'  department  are 
proud  of  their  union  membership.  They  have  also 
seen  Arctic  service  and  are  well  qualified  for  the  work. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Admiral 
Byrd  selected  his  crew  wisely  and  well.  Real  pre- 
paredness for  any  expedition  on  the  brim  deep 
has  always  had  two  essential  requirements:  (1) 
a  sound  vessel,  and  (2)  a  competent  crew.  Ad- 
miral Byrd  took  good  care  to  provide  himself 
with  both.  The  result  spelled  "success."  Under 
the  circumstances  the  safety  men  of  America  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  inviting  Admiral  Byrd  to 
make  his  premier  speaking  engagement  this  fall 
before  the  Annual  Safety  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  He  will  fill  the 
headline  place  on  the  program  and  will  discuss 
his  experiences  not  only  from  the  angle  of  the 
explorer,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  success- 
ful safety  engineer  as  well.  More  power  to  Ad- 
miral Byrd! 


THE  LONDON  NAVAL  TREATY 


The  new  naval  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  has  been  ratified 
by  the  three  countries.  The  treaty  is  highly  tech- 
nical in  character  and  concerns  in  all  their  rami- 
fications the  fighting  sea  force-  of  these  three 
great  maritime  nations.  The  treaty  not  only  deals 
with  the  comparative  naval  strength  of  the  three 
countries,  but  presumably  with  these  nations' 
national  defense,  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce, and  even  the  contingency  of  difficulties 
among  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  real  forward  step 
was  taken  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  submarine  war- 
fare. With  our  recollections  still  vivid  of  what 
happened  during  the  Great  War,  with  our  indig- 
nation at  what  we  then  termed  the  brutalities  of 
submarine  warfare,  the  much-heralded  accom- 
plishment at  London,  by  which  future  submarine 
warfare  was  to  be  humanized,  struck  a  responsive 
chord  with  all  of  us.  A  reading  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  however,  from  which  we  expected 
so  much  and  obtained  so  little,  leaves  us  quite 
as  disillusioned  as  to  accomplishment  as  we  have 
been  left  by  many  other  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to  the  particu- 
lar article  relating  to  subzmarine  warfare.  In  sub- 
stance these  provisions  merely  amount  to  a  re- 
affirmation of  many  existing  humanizing  rules  in 
international  law  applicable  to  all  forms  of  war- 
fare on  the  sea.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
World  War  it  was  a  violation  of  international  law 
by  submarines  operating  against  commerce  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  repeated  American  pro- 
tests. Such  laws  then  existed,  still  exist,  and  the 
framers  of  the  London  treaty  have  done  no  more 
than  rather  ambiguously  to  state  them. 


THE   SEAMEN  OF  ITALY 


A  few  years  ago  Dictator  Mussolini,  without 
consulting  the  members,  reconstructed  the  entire 
Italian  trade  union  movement.  Since  that  time, 
the  Fascist  trade  union  movement  has  had  a  new 
whip  to  properly  "train"  those  of  its  members,  if 
there  are  any,  who  cherish  the  delusion  that  trade 
unions  are  self-governing  under  a  Fascist  regime. 

Since  Fascism  took  possession  of  the  Italian 
seamen's  organization,  this  union  has  had  to  pay 
very  heavy  penalties  for  the  change.  Wages  have 
been  reduced  and  all  sorts  of  indirect  advantages 
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have  been  curtailed.  Working  hours  have  been 
lengthened  and  ships'  crews  reduced  in  number. 
The  lives  of  seamen  have  been  made  so  intolerable 
that  as  early  as  1927  the  Fascists'  controlled  Sea- 
men's Federation  endeavored  to  start  a  movement 
against  the  shipping  companies  supported  by 
Fascism.  No  agreement  could  be  reached,  how- 
ever, and  the  Labor  Courts  had  to  intervene.  The 
result  was  that  the  shipping  companies  have 
recently  introduced  other  backward  steps  in  work- 
ing conditions  on  board  ship.  The  Federation  pre- 
pared for  defense,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Magrini,  a  Fascist  M.  P.,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  again  brought  before  the  Labor  Court. 
In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  Magrini  made 
rather  violent  attacks  on  the  shipping  companies. 
A  few  days  later,  the  newspapers  published  the 
following  official  announcement:  "For  personal 
reasons  the  president  of  the  National  Seamen's 
Federation,  Magrini,  M.  P.,  has  handed  in  his 
resignation,  which  has  been  accepted." 

Of  course,  personal  reasons  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Magrini  had  fought  the 
demands  of  the  employers.  The  Labor  Court  had 
suspended  its  investigations,  postponing  them 
from  time  to  time  until  Magrini  was  called  upon 
by  the  Ministry  of  Corporations  to  hand  in  his 
resignation.  And  this  was  the  very  same  Magrini 
who  had  so  strongly  asserted  at  the  Thirteenth 
International  Labor  Conference  that  the  Fascist 
trade  union  leaders  are  elected  by  the  workers 
and  that  their  action  depends  solely  upon  the 
workers.  Now  he  is  driven  out  like  a  dog  by  his 
own  government.  And  the  discussion  of  the  sea- 
men's demands  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 


REVOLUTIONARY   DOCTRINE 


Two  years  ago,  of  the  36,000,000  citizens  who 
cast  votes  in  the  presidential  election,  48,000 
marked  their  ballots  for  William  Z.  Foster,  the 
official  candidate  of  the  United  States  Commu- 
nist. Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  a  special  committee  headed  by  Congress- 
man Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York,  began  to  inves- 
tigate the  menace,  if  any,  to  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  favored  by  this  0.13  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  electorate. 

While  our  lawmakers  are  investigating  the 
propaganda    of    communism,    Russia's    five-year 


program  for  modernizing  her  industry  seems  to 
be  progressing.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada we  have  already  had  a  reflex  of  Russia's 
progress  in  industrialization. 

Canadian  miners  are  complaining  that  Russian 
coal  is  being  "dumped"  into  Canada.  A  recent 
issue  of  The  Canadian  Unionist,  a  monthly  mag- 
azine published  by  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of 
Labor,  contains  an  article  entitled  "Russia  Sells 
Her  Coal,"  showing  the  extent  and  alleged  pur- 
poses of  recent  Russian  exports  of  anthracite  coal 
to  Canada.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
this  article: 

From  the  port  of  Mariupol  on  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
tramp  steamers  are  bringing  Russian  anthracite  coal, 
dug  by  miners  earning  two  dollars  a  day,  and  unload- 
ing it  at  Halifax  and  Montreal.  At  Montreal,  where 
most  of  the  anthracite  arrives,  part  is  re-shipped  to 
the  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  move- 
ment of  coal  began  with  6,204  tons  in  December,  1928, 
and  117,404  tons  were  shipped  to  Canada  in  1929. 

Penetrating  already  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  Russian  coal  is  available  at  a  price 
that  ensures  a  ready  sale.  The  retail  price  for  the 
domestic  consumer  averages  $16.50  a  ton,  though  it  is 
reputed  to  be  laid  down  at  Montreal  for  $6  a  ton. 
From  the  117,404  tons  imported  last  year,  this  year 
the  amount  will  increase  to  250,000;  next  year  it  will 
double.  The  opening  of  the  railway  to  Churchill  will 
be  followed  by  importation  of  Russian  coal  through 
that  Hudson  Bay  port.  The  prairie  market  has  been 
reached  already;  the  importers  plan  to  dominate  it,  at 
least  so  far  as  Manitoba  is  concerned.  Within  five 
vears  from  December,  1928,  they  have  contracted  to 
deliver  2,500,000  tons. 

Russian  anthracite  is  good  coal.  Less  friable  than 
Welsh  or  American,  it  can  withstand  the  hard  usage 
of  transshipment.  It  is  mined  only  sixty  miles  from 
tidewater  and  is  transported  from  Mariupol  to  Mon- 
treal at  a  cost  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  shillings  a 
ton — a  mere  fraction  of  the  freight  rate  from  Alberta 
to  Eastern  Canada.  But  the  greatest  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  Russian  coal's  competitive  power  is  the  low 
standard  of  wages  paid  the  miners  in  the  Donetz 
Basin. 

The  Russian  miners'  standard  of  living  is  low,  and 
with  wages  of  four  rubles  a  day  (approximately 
two  dollars)  they  are  comparative. y  well  off.  The 
Soviet  administration  has  brought  about  improve- 
ments in  working  conditions  that  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  the  low  wage-scale.  The  working  day  is 
of  six  hours.  Underground  workers  are  given  a 
month's  holiday  with  full  pay  each  year;  surface 
workers  get  two  weeks.  A  sum  equal  to  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  wage-bill  is  spent  annually  on 
various  forms  of  social  service,  such  as  workmen's 
compensation,  old  age  pensions,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  sick  benefits.  Admirable  though  these  meas- 
ures are,  the  expense  they  involve  is  less  than  an 
additional  half  dollar  a  day  on  the  wages.  .  .  ." 

The  American  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation is  protesting  the  arrival  of  lumber  from 
Russia,  claiming  that  said  lumber  is  cut  or  loaded 
by  convict  labor.  Reliable  consular  reports  indi- 
cate that  in  January,  1928,  there  were  98,000  con- 
victs in  the  Archangel  district,  where  the  lumber 
cargoes  originate,  and  that  the  number  has  been 
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largely  increased  since  that  time.  Among'  these 
arc  many  of  the  "kulaks."  or  land  holders,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  soviet,  and  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  imprisonment  in 
the  Arctic  camps.  Some  of  these  kulaks  have 
escaped  to  Finland,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  this 
district  about  500  miles  from  Archangel. 

A  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Wal- 
ter Dnranty,  well-known  as  exceedingly  pro- 
soviet  correspondent,  states  that  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  kulaks  have  been  "transferred"  to 
these  lumber  camps,  on  account  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  collective  farming  program  of  the 
Soviets.  Dnranty  even  claims  that  some  of  these 
kulaks  voluntarily  prefer  these  lumber  camps  on 
account  of  the  extra  pay  and  the  opportunity  it  af 
fords  them  to  join  the  soviet  "labor  unions"  and 
thus  acquire,  or  recover,  their  citizenship  rights. 
Curiously,  he  states  that  these  kulaks  are  not  re- 
garded as  criminals,  much  less  as  "convicts."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  not  so  long  since  these 
kulaks  were  being  executed  more  or  less  summar- 
ily for  the  offenses  for  which  many  of  them  arc 
now  being  sentenced  to  the  lumber  camps. 

Finally,  we  learn  that  the  Manganese  mines  in 
America  have  shut  down,  putting  3.000  men  out 
of  work,  because  Russia  is  "dumping"  manganese 
ore  at  $26  a  ton.  against  $34,  the  American  pro- 
ducers' price.  And  Russia  pays  $14.25  a  ton  for 
water  freight   from  Russia,  out  of  the  S-'n. 

Altogether,  the  present  status  of  Russia  and  her 
initial  challenge  to  the  world's  competitive  markets 
gives  food  for  thought. 

If  industry  in  Russia  can  really  compete  with 
industry  in  the  great  capitalistic  nations,  then  we 
shall  witness  some  interesting  developments. 

Fconomists  generally  agree  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  nation  is  bound  to  advance  if  it  places 
the  welfare  of  her  working  people  above  vested 
property  rights.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
in  the  great  capitalistic  nations,  including  i mi- 
own  United  States,  the  average  employe' 1  worker 
enjoys  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  living  than 
the  best  paid  workers  in  Russia.  But  the  number 
of  "employed"  workers  seems  to  be  decreasing 
year  by  year  and  the  army  of  unemployed  is  cer- 
tainly a  far  greater  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  than  any  revolutionary  propaganda 
which  may  emanate  from  Russia. 

Yet,  the  same  House  of  Representatives  which 
so   enthusiastically   authorized   a   rigid   investiga- 


tion of  communistic  activities  did  nothing  at  all 
to  alleviate  unemployment.  Truly,  we  are  living 
in  an  age  ni  perplexing  contradiction.  Our 
"statesmen"  can  find  time  and  money  to  investi- 
gate the  radical  doctrines  of  0.13  per  cent  of  0U1 
country's  electorate,  but  the  same  great  men  have 
neither  time,  money,  nor  inclination,  to  initiate 
a  single  constructive  remedy  for  America's 
greatest  affliction   -forced  unemployment. 


It  is  announced  that  an  agreement  concerning 
the  establishment  of  an  international  load  line  for 
a  period  of  five  years  was  signed  at  London 
recently,  to  be  effective  from  July  1,  1932.  pro- 
vided it  is  ratified  by  the  specified  number  of  high 
contracting  parties.  Twenty-seven  states,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  participated  in  the  confer- 
ence and  signed  the  draft  convention.  Broadly 
stated,  the-  demand  of  the  American  delegate-  for 
deeper  loading  of  tankers  than  the  present  Ameri- 
can practice  was  rejected,  but  the  latter  now 
becomes  of  universal  application.  Winter  free- 
boards arc-  increased,  particularly  for  small  lum- 
ber-carrying vessels;  means  are  adopted  for  the 
effective  closing  and  opening  of  weather  decks 
and  for  the  protection  of  crews ;  zone  of  seasonal 
ana-  and  loading  limits  are  revised  and  ships 
built  after  July  1,  1932,  are  to  be  constructed  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  convention.  The 
signatory  powers  undertake  to  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  make  the  new  load  line  effective  and  each 
nation  agrees  to  recognize  the  certificates  issued 
by  another  nation  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. 


Congress  adjourned  without  honor.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  president  had  to  then- 
discredit  the  mosl  inexcusable  tariff  bill  in  our 
history,  a  reduction  in  taxation  for  the  well-to-do 
and  the  rich  when  funds  were  imperatively 
needed  for  a  proper  unemployment  program,  and 
a  general  failure  to  meet  any  situation  adequately. 
The  president  has  to  his  discredit  the  burial  of 
two  of  the  three  Wagner  bills,  all  three  of  which 
were  an  inadequate  program  for  unemployment. 
The  Democrats  did  some  good  criticizing,  but 
had  no  constructive  program  for  their  party.  The 
tariff  could  not  have  been  passed  without  them. 
So  far  as  the  seamen  are  concerned,  Congre>- 
scarcely  functioned.  For  details  read  Andrew 
Furuseth's  report  in  this  issue. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS 


The  training  of  officers,  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  been  discussed  in  recent  issues 
of  the  Journal  by  Andrew  Furuseth  and  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association. 

Herewith  are  opinions  on  this  question  as  out- 
lined by  Captain  Milliken,  official  spokesman  for 
the  Neptune  Association : 

Captain  Milliken:  1  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  training  of  seamen  to  become  officers.  We 
have  two  distinct  schools,  one  is  where  the  seaman 
becomes  ambitious  and  starts  to  study  while  working 
on  the  ship.  If  he  has  not  quite  confidence  enough  in 
his  ability  to  stand  a  steamboat  inspection  examina- 
tion, he  goes  to  one  of  the  schools  that  he  finds  set 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  usually  close  to  the 
•offices  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  where 
he  can  obtain  instruction  as  to  the  exact  examples 
which  he  is  going  to  get  when  he  goes  up  to  take  his 
examination.  All  college  men  present  know  how  easy 
an  examination  would  be  if  you  knew  in  advance  just 
what  your  examination  in  trigonometry  or  algebra 
was  going  to  be.  Knowing  what  the  problems  will  be 
in  advance,  you  can  make  a  good  snowing  with  the 
examination,  and  unless  you  have  a  bad  memory  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  fail. 

After  going  through  that  kind  of  school,  a  man 
receives  a  third  mate's  license.  While  it  might  seem  a 
rather  ridiculous  procedure  to  some  educators,  never- 
theless we  have  obtained  a  lot  of  excellent  officers  in 
this  manner.  The  men  who  obtain  a  license  through 
self-education  are  just  as  good  as  the  schoolship  men. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  psychological  fact  that 
the  man  who  is  ambitious  and  wants  to  get  ahead  is 
willing  to  spend  some  of  the  time  in  bettering  his 
mind  and  bettering  his  own  condition  that  the  other 
fellows  spend  in  pleasure.  Commander  Hartley,  for- 
merly of  the  Leviathan,  was  a  schoolship  man,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  Commodore  Cunningham, 
who,  as  we  say  in  the  trade,  came  up  through  the 
hause-pipe.  Both  good  men;  both  reached  the  top 
of  their  profession,  and  they  represent  two  distinctly 
•different  schools. 

In  the  schoolship  system,  a  young  man,  if  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  one  of  the  few  states  that 
have  schoolships,  can  go  aboard  the  schoolship  and 
spend  two  years  learning  how  to  be  an  officer. 

The  idea  of  the  schoolship,  I  think,  is  an  excellent 
one.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  might  hurt  a  little 
b>it,  and  that  is  a  young  man  who  goes  on  a  school- 
ship  is  sometimes  sent  there  and  he  has  no  idea  of 
what  the  merchant  marine  officer  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be.  To  give  a  little  illustration  of  the  type  of  boy 
that  is  sometimes  sent  to  sea  on  schoolships,  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  story. 

When  Captain  Sullivan  was  president  of  the 
Neptune  Association  he  got  a  letter  from  one  of  his 
friends  which  said:  "John  is  a  very  bad  boy;  he  has 
been  kicked  out  of  high  school  and  private  schools 
that  we  sent  him  to  and  we  are  very  much  afraid  he  is 
going  to  get  into  trouble  and  be  locked  up.  Won't 
you  please  get  him  on  the  schoolship?  We  think  he 
would  make  an  excellent  shipmaster." 

Now  it  only  costs  the  boys  to  graduate  $169  for 
clothing.  It  costs  the  state  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Government,  roughly  speaking,  about 
$100,000  a  year  to  operate  a  schoolship.  On  this 
schoolship  each  year  they  graduate  on  an  average  of 
thirty   young  men,    some   as   deck   officers   and   some 


engineers,  and  when  they  graduate  from  the  school- 
ship  these  men  have  had  an  excellent  training.  While 
they  are  on  these  ships  they  are  really  taught  how  to 
do  work  and  they  come  out  well  equipped  for  their 
future  life  in  the  merchant  marine  service.  The  fine 
record  that  many  of  those  boys  make  is  conclusive 
proof  that  they  get  a  good,  fundamental  teaching  on 
the  ship.  The  only  objection  that  ought  to  be  raised 
is  that  it  is  possible  for  these  young  men  after  just 
being  students  on  the  schoolships  to  come  out  and 
take  an  examination,  and  be  third  mate  or  third  assist- 
ant engineer,  without  having  actually  worked  on  a 
ship.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  us  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  young  American  to  become,  for  instance,  third  mate 
or  third  assistant  engineer,  especially  third  mate, 
without  having  been  a  seaman.  It  takes  a  man  a 
year  longer  to  become  an  ablebodied  seaman  where 
he  is  supposed  to  work  on  deck  than  it  does  for  one 
to  be  a  third  mate  when  he  has  complete  charge  of  the 
ship,  while  standing  his  watch.  We  think  that  matter 
should  be  given  consideration  and  possibly  changed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  training  merchant 
marine  officers,  taking  the  matter  literally,  practically 
nothing  is  done  to  train  them.  After  a  man  becomes 
third  assistant  engineer  or  third  mate,  then  it  more  or 
less  depends  on  what  knowledge  he  can  pick  up  from 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Library  Association 
from  marine  publications,  such  as  the  Seamen's 
Journal,  "Marine  Engineer,"  "Marine  Journal," 
"Nautical  Gazette,"  and  "Marine  Engineering."  All 
those  magazines  run  at  times  educational  articles 
which  are  very  good. 

The  Neptune  Association  has  not  neglected  the 
thought  of  spreading  a  little  intelligence  among  the 
merchant  marine  officers,  especially  the  men  who  are 
members.  We  run  a  little  publication,  the  "Neptune 
Log,"  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  when  a  man  gets 
a  license  there  is  still  a  lot  for  him  to  learn  about 
shipping.  We  have  gone  out  into  the  field  and  ques- 
tioned different  people  on  various  subjects  ,and  have 
had  them  contribute  articles  to  the  paper.  We  have 
had  articles  by  Chairman  O'Connor  on  the  necessity 
of  an  American  Merchant  Marine;  and  we  have  had 
articles  on  electrical  equipment  from  the  various  elec- 
tric companies.  We  have  articles  telling  about  the 
great  men  who  have  lived  in  the  past  in  order  to 
inspire  our  young  men  to  do  better.  We  have  had 
articles  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  instructing 
people  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  from  the 
Submarine  Signal  Company,  telling  the  people  how 
to  handle  the  fathometers;  articles  from  Sperry  tell- 
ing about  steering  apparatus,  instructions  about  the 
operation  of  the  gyroscope,  etc.,  giving  not  only  the 
methods  of  handling  those  instruments,  but  also  the 
theory  of  how  they  operate.  The  Shipping  Board,  at 
one  time,  ran  a  school  for  engineers.  We  felt  sort  of 
slighted  because  they  never  saw  fit  to  run  a  school  for 
the  deck  department. 

We  suggested  at  one  time  that  they  have  a  sort  of 
course,  the  same  as  they  have  in  Germany,  where  the 
owners  of  steamships  would  get  together  with  the  men 
who  were  ambitious  and  wanted  to  learn  a  little  more 
about  the  business  and  give  them  what  would  amount 
to  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  art  of  handling  a 
ship's  business.  We  think  the  men  should  know  a 
little  more  than  they  do  about  naval  architecture, 
marine  insurance  and  marine  laws.  It  is  rather  unfor- 
tunate if  the  master  of  a  ship  is  required  to  send  in  his 
report  of  what  has  happened  in  case  of  an  accident 
if  he  should  not  know  the  proper  names  of  different 
parts  of  his  ship.  He  should  know  a  little  more  about 
marine  insurance,  so  that  when  his  ship  is  insured  he 
will  have  an  idea  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  to 
protect  the  interests  of  its  owners. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  items  along  that 
line  that  we  think  the  men  should  know  more  about 
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and  we  suggest  here  that  this  matter  be  given  a  little 
consideration,  that  possibly  in  the  future  we  might 
have  a  better  informed  class  of  men,  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  our  masters  are  studious  and  well  informed 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business.  Another 
thing,  we  all  know  that  shipping  is  more  or  less  a  sea- 
sonal occupation  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  num- 
ber of  men  connected  with  the  merchant  marine  to 
come  to  Washington  and  talk  about  the  merchant 
marine  naval  reserve.  We  all  know  that  the  Navy 
Department  goes  to  the  colleges  and  establishes  units 
and  appoints  young  men  in  the  college  to  train  to 
become  naval  officers.  They  usually  give  them  their 
commission  in  the  reserves  when  educated  as  ensigns. 

Now  in  the  merchant  service  we  have  many  excel- 
lent men  capable  of  holding  a  commission  in  the 
Navy.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take 
a  ship  from  one  port  to  another  safely.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  the  fleet  goes  on  its  training  cruise,  they  take 
along  marine  officers  who  are  out  of  work  at  tin 
time.  These  men  are  on  the  beach  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Great  Lakes  shipping  is  closed  and  the  cotton  and 
grain  ships  coming  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  ports  are  tied  up.  We  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
officers  if  the  Navy  would  allow  these  men  to  enlist 
on  the  battleships  for  a  period  of  one  to  three  months 
where  they  would  come  in  contact  with  the  regular 
naval  discipline  training  and  officers.  Here  they  could 
learn  enough  about  the  navy  so  that  in  case  of  trouble 
they  would  be  better  equipped  than  they  were  in  the 
last  war  to  go  aboard  a  ship  and  work  with  the  naw 
to  get  greater  efficiency  and  coordination. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  another  thing,  another  little 
part  of  a  man's  education  after  he  gets  his  license.  Of 
course  the  greatest  thing  to  equip  a  man  to  become  an 
officer  is  experience.  The  steamship  owners,  or  the 
representatives,  will  call  up  the  Neptune  Association, 
and  they  will  tell  me  they  want  a  young  American  with 
a  high  school  education,  if  possible,  a  bright,  sober, 
respectable  young  man  that  they  can  bring  up  in  their 
service  to  eventually  become  master  of  one  of  their 
ships.  Those  who  call  on  us  we  cooperate  with  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  has 
grown  up  a  system  in  the  port  of  New  York  and 
other  ports  where,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
themselves,  some  of  the  men  in  the  companies  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  hiring  officers,  have 
seen  fit  to  go  to  a  jewelry  salesman  and  people  we 
know  to  be  "crimps"  and  to  shipping  agencies  to  get 
their  officers.  Frankly,  we  know  that  those  men  are 
supposed  to  "come  across"  if  they  expect  to  get  the 
job.  I  have  right  here  the  testimony  of  a  man  who 
now  holds  a  good  position  in  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
other  affidavits  from  members  of  my  own  organiza- 
tion, with  photostats  of  checks;  in  fact,  I  have 
enough  data  here  to  convince  me,  and  I  believe  con- 
vince any  man,  without  doubt  that  in  many  of  the 
companies  sailing  out  of  New  York  especially,  a  man 
is  forced  to  buy  his  job. 

Now  can  you  gentlemen  appreciate  the  reaction  that 
that  very  thing  has  on  the  young  merchant  marine 
officer  who  comes  out  filled  with  high  ideals  that  he 
may  learn  in  the  schoolship,  when  the  first  thing  he 
discovers  is  that  in  order  to  enter  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  service  he  has  to  break  the  law  and  give 
somebody  $50  for  the  job?  Frankly,  I  know  some 
steamship  owners  personally  and  I  know  those  men 
are  of  a  too  high  tvpe  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  rotten 
business.  For  that  reason,  I  think  there  should  be 
some  protection  against  such  a  practice.  We  had  one 
of  those  men  arrested  in  New  York,  but,  for  some 
reason  his  case  never  came  to  trial.  You  understand 
how  those  things  are  handled,  and  he  was  let  out 
and  in  my  opinion  he  is  practicing  the  same  sort  of 


thing  now  that  he  did  then.  1  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  request  the  United  States  Government,  or  the 
state  of  New  Y'ork,  or  the  state  of  Massachusetts  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  states,  to  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  ot  dollars  a  year  to  graduate  thirty  boys 
from  a  schoolship  it,  when  those  boys  first  come  out 
they  get  discouraged  by  being  requested  to  pay  for 
a  job  that  they  are  supposed  to  get  free.  Secondly,, 
many  of  those  young  men,  when  they  get  aboard  ship 
— and  please  believe  me  that  not  all  ot  the  companies 
are  guilty;  we  have  some  very  good  companies  in 
New  York — they  hire  those  men  and  are  glad  to  get 
them,  but  then  another  thing  happens.  Alter  they 
get  them  aboard  ship,  those  schoolship  boys  who 
have  been  trained  to  think  they  are  officers,  are  told 
that  they  are  to  stand  a  four-hour  watch,  and  some- 
body passes  them  a  chipping  hammer  and  tells  them 
to  go  down  on  deck  and  do  some  chipping.  His  sensi- 
bilities get  quite  a  shock.  1  was  talking  to  Captain 
Williamson  and  he  said  he  had  complaints  from  those 
men  who  said  that  they  did  not  go  to  school  to  learn 
how  to  swing  a  chipping  hammer  or  to  paint  decks. 
They  think  they  are  supposed  to  be  officers.  Generally 
they  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  the 
officer  is  supposed  to  do,  and  frankly,  we  think  that 
if  the  operators  and  owners  limit  the  amount  and  class 
of  work  to  what  a  real  officer  has  always  done,  and 
the  class  of  work  he  is  supposed  to  do,  they  will  get 
better  cooperation  and  will  have  a  better  merchant 
marine  officer  in  the  long  run.  We  would  like  to  see 
them  a  little  more  liberal  and  a  little  more  interested 
in  the  personnel.  We  do  not  like  to  see  men  come  in 
on  ship  after  being  at  sea  two  or  three  weeks  and 
then  get  one  night  off  every  second  night,  when  the 
ship  is  in  port.  We  think  if  you  establish  an  eight- 
hour  day  that  that  should  be  considered  a  fair  day's 
work.  Those  boys  who  go  out  as  second  mate,  for 
instance,  would  like  to  see  the  shows  or  go  home  to 
visit  their  families,  the  same  as  all  of  us  do  after  we 
have  been  away  for  a  while. 

One  young  officer  complained  to  me  and  said,  "I  am 
disgusted  with  the  American  Merchant  Marine."  This 
young  man  had  what  we  considered  a  good  job  on  the 
"Leviathan,"  and  he  complained  that  he  was  forced  to 
stand  night  watch  and  did  not  have  a  chance  to  go 
home  to  see  his  family  on  account  of  the  quick  turn- 
around. He  was  utterly  disgusted  with  sea  life  and  he 
quit.  He  may  not  be  a  fair  example  of  the  young  men 
who  go  through  schoolships.  We  have  a  lot  of  them 
who  go  through  the  school  of  hard  knocks  who  have 
successfully  stood  the  abuse  and  have  been  success- 
ful on  ships. 

Now  one  thing  in  closing.  I  know  that  silence  is 
golden;  in  fact,  I  have  a  lot  of  intelligent  friends  who 
refuse  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  not  making  any  apolo- 
gies for  what  I  have  said,  because  I  represent  an 
association  and  was  instructed  to  come  here  and  call 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  these 
things,  and  the  reason  I  have  told  them  to  you  is 
because  we  hope  you  will  be  interested  in  cleaning  up 
the  situation  that  exists  in  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  other  ports. 


One  thing  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  men — 
that  the  interest  of  each  individually  and  of  all 
collectively  should  be  the  same;  for,  if  each  should 
grasp  at  his  individual  interest,  all  human  society 
will  be  dissolved. — Cicero. 


He    who    cannot    be    counseled    cannot    be 
helped. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(From  the  Columns  of  the  Seamen's  Journal, 
August,   1905.) 


The  Norwegian  referendum  on  the  question  of 
separation  from  Sweden,  held  on  August  13, 
resulted  in  a  practically  unanimous  vote  for  dis- 
solution of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  320,000  ballots 
cast,  only  about  one  in  each  three  thousand  op- 
posed dissolution. 


Following  is  the  reinsurance  list,  as  posted  at 
San  Francisco  on  August  27 :  French  ship  Lafay- 
ette, 184  days  from  New  York  for  Saigon,  90  per 
cent;  British  bark  Port  Stanley,  183  days  from 
Liverpool  for  San  Francisco,  10  per  cent ;  British 
ship  Lalla  Rookh,  160  days  from  Brisbane  for 
Falmouth,  40  per  cent;  British  ship  Deccan,  69 
days  from  Hongkong  for  Royal  Roads,  10  per 
cent;  Norwegian  bark  Prince  Robert,  159  days 
from  Rangoon  for  Cape  Town,  40  per  cent. 


The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  meet- 
ings held  at  Headquarters  and  in  the  agencies,  has 
ratified  the  agreement  with  the  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  action  com- 
pletes the  negotiations  between  the  Saliors' 
Union  and  affiliated  organizations  and  the 
shipowners  of  various  classes  on  the  Coast. 
Agreements  have  already  been  signed  with  the 
Steamship  Association  and  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company.  The  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Shipowners'  Association  brings  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  a  period  of  negotiations  covering  sev- 
eral months,  during  which  it  has  more  than  once 
appeared  likely  that  a  rupture  would  take  place. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  a  triumph  for 
common  sense  and  business  foresight  on  all  sides. 
Although  the  agreements  now  in  force  between 
employer  and  employee  in  the  shipping"  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  do  not  contain  all  that  was 
desired  and  might  have  been  insisted  upon  by 
either  party — certainly  by  the  seamen — they  rep- 
resent a  fairly  satisfactory  means  of  all  interests. 
At  any  rate,  the  agreements  as  they  stand  are 
preferable  to  the  only  alternative  that  presented 
itself  at  any  stage  of  the  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  seamen  and  shipowners, 
namely,  a  strike  or  lock-out.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  outcome  of  resort  to  that  alterna- 
tive, it  would  have  involved  the  expenditure  of 
good  time  and  money,  which  in  the  existing  cir- 


cumstances may  now  be  put  to  better  use.  Any- 
way, it  is  high  time  that  both  shipowners  and 
seamen  recovered  from  the  delusion  that  the  best 
way  to  get  along  together  is  to  fight  each  other. 


Since  the  mutiny  of  the  seamen  on  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  the  pseudo-criminologists  of  the 
daily  press  have  been  writing  profoundly  judicial 
dissertations  on  the  history,  nature  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  crime  of  mutiny  on  the  high 
seas,  diagnosing  it  after  the  manner  of  a  learned 
physician  at  a  climinal  demonstration  of  some 
rare  disease  which,  like  Biela's  comet,  makes  its 
appearance  only  once  in  seventy  years  or  so,  and 
subtly  impressing  its  peculiar  atrociousness  on 
whosoever  will  read.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  wont  of  landsmen 
writers  to  make  happenings  at  sea  appear  mys- 
terious and  the  very  antithesis  of  their  counterpart 
happenings  on  shore,  as  though  seamen  were 
organically  and  temperamentally  different  from 
other  men.  And  yet,  what  is  the  average  "mutiny 
on  the  high  seas"  but  just  a  simple,  ordinary 
rebellion  of  ordinary  men  driven  to  desperation 
by  ill  treatment  and  injustice;  an  act  which,  if 
done  on  shore,  would  be  commended  instead  of 
execrated?  It  is  just  this  illiberal  attitude  of  the 
press  toward  seamen,  an  attitude  suggestive  of  a 
crowd  of  city-bred  persons  viewing  the  antics  of 
the  wild  man  from  Borneo  in  a  cage,  which,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  is  responsible  for  the 
retention  on  our  statute  books  of  a  set  of  anti- 
quated laws  which  virtually  class  seamen  with 
lunatics,  Indians  and  paupers — "wards  of  the 
nation" — thus  making  their  occupations  one  to  be 
shunned  by  self-respecting  men  and  boys. 


JAPAN  RESTRICTS  IMMIGRATION 


According  to  information,  published  in  the 
China  Critic  of  Shanghai,  the  Chinese  National 
Government  is  negotiating  with  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  some  cases  of  Chi- 
nese emigrants  who  were  refused  permission  to 
land  in  Japanese  ports.  It  is  said  that  Japan  has 
been  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  by  means  of  police  regulations,  and  that 
the  policy  of  exclusion  has  recently  been  more 
rigorously  applied  than  in  the  past. 


There  is  no  short  cut,  no  patent  tramroad 
to  wisdom. — George  Eliot. 
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THE  MOONEY-BILLINGS  CASE 

(From  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Weekly  News  Service) 


Following  the  California  Supreme  Court's 
refusal  to  favor  a  pardon  for  Warren  K.  Billings, 
Governor  Young  took  the  same  position  on  the 
pardon  plea  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  The  Advisory 
Pardon  Board  had  declined  to  favor  Mooney's 
plea. 

"Until  some  further  light  is  shed  upon  the  case, 
which  I  do  not  now  possess,"  the  governor  said, 
"I  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Advisory  Pardon  Board." 

Billings'  pardon  request  differs  from  Mooney's. 
The  former  had  previously  heen  convicted  of 
another  crime  and  the  State  Constitution  provides 
that  in  such  cases  the  State  Supreme  Court  must 
pass  on  a  pardon  plea. 

The  governor  could  act  on  the  Mooney  plea 
without  reference  to  the  court,  which  had  no  juris- 
diction over  Mooney. 

The  Mooney-Billings  case  involves  more  than 
liherating  two  individuals  from  prison.  It  i-  not 
a  question  of  Mooney's  or  Billings'  economic 
views,  or  even  their  innocence  or  guilt. 

The  point  that  must  he  kept  in  mind  by  every 
American  who  believes  in  orderly  processes  is 
that  Mooney  and  Billings  charge  they  have  been 
"framed"  in  a  court  of  law,  and  present  affidavits 
to  support  that  charge. 

State  witnesses  have  confessed  their  perjury, 
police  officials  publicly  agree  that  these  men  were 
"framed,"  and  Judge  Griffin,  who  presided  at  the 
Mooney  trial,  has  declared  it  was  "one  of  the  dirti- 
est deals  ever  put  over." 

Men  may  discuss  Mooney's  personality  and  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  but  the  outstanding  fact  re- 
mains that  a  man  barely  escaped  the  gallows  and 
is  in  prison  for  life,  while  men  who  tried  him 
say  he  was  "framed." 

It  is  a  situation  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
foundation  of  our  governmental  structure  when 
men  can  be  unchallenged  in  their  claim  that  any 
court  in  this  country  can  "railroad"  a  person  to 
the  penitentiary. 

Our  courts  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 
Every  citizen  should  insist  that  this  institution 
be  unsullied. 

[Editor's  Note. — Shortly  before  going  to  press, 
the  California  Supreme  Court  voted  to  grant  a 
new  hearing,  at  which  John  MacDonald,  repudia- 


tion witness,  will  testify  on  the  pardon  application 
of  Billings,  as  requested  by  his  attorneys.  Gov- 
ernor Young,  in  his  message  denying  a  pardon  to 
Mooney,  suggested  that  MacDonald  be  found  and 
questioned  by  the  pardon  authorities.  Favorable 
action  on  the  Billings  pardon  application  would 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  Mooney  pardon.] 


U.   S.   NAVY   TELEPHONE 


The  Bureau  of  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy, 
after  a  year  of  tests  and  experiments  has  re- 
cently decided  to  install  automatic  telephone 
systems  instead  of  a  manually  operated  switch- 
board for  the  ship  service  and  intercommuni- 
cating systems.  This  installation  is  to  be  made 
on  all  new  construction,  battleships  when  mod- 
ernized, and  where  replacement  of  existing 
systems  becomes  necessary.  The  equipment 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  ^liMek-proof- 
ness,  and  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  design  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  tropics 
greatly  aided  in  the  design  of  naval  equipment 
to  withstand  the  corrosive  effect  of  a  salt-water 
atmosphere.  The  special  features  of  this  auto- 
matic telephone  system  include  a  conference 
feature  added  to  certain  groups  whereby  by 
dialing  one  number,  as  for  example,  all  turrets 
may  be  called  simultaneously  and  yet  leaving 
it  possible  to  call  any  turret  individually  by 
dialing  a  number  given  for  that  turret;  also 
an  executive  right-of-way  feature  whereby  cer- 
tain vitally  important  stations  such  as  the  nav- 
igating bridge,  conning  tower,  and  main  engine 
control  may  get  any  station  desired  regardless 
of  whether  the  station  called  is  busy  or  not. 
By  means  of  the  select-the-not-busy  line  fea- 
ture, in  certain  locations  such  as  the  bridge 
where  there  may  be  more  than  one  phone,  if 
one  phone  at  that  station  is  called  by  another 
station  and  the  phone  called  should  be  busy, 
the  switchboard  will  automatically  connect  to 
a  not-busy  phone  at  that  station  unless  all 
phones  are  in  use.  The  usual  shore  line  fa- 
cilities have  been  provided  with  the  added 
feature  that  if  hooked  up  to  another  automatic 
system  then  the  yard  can  call  any  phone  on 
the  ship  direct  and  the  ship  can  call  any  phone 
in  the  yard  without  calling  an  operator. 


Real  industrial  dissatisfaction  can  always  find 
improved  results  in  the  union. 
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ASIA  AND   WORLD   POPULATION 

(By  E.  M.,  in   Osaka  Mainichi) 

The  world's  population  in  1926  has  been 
found  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  1,932,- 
000,000.  The  Japanese  empire  during  the  same 
year  contained  some  83,000,000  people.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  was  about  one-twenty-third  of 
the  world's  total.  Japan's  land  area  of  674,000 
square  kilometers  is  only  l/221st  part  of  the 
149,000,000  square  kilometers  of  land  on  this 
earth. 

This  scribe  thinks  a  long  plea  in  behalf  of 
Japan's  population  problem  is  unnecessary. 
To  any  thinking  man,  the  foregoing  figures 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  our  contention 
that  we  need  a  little  more  elbow  room.  We 
have  about  125  persons  to  every  square  kilo- 
meter, while  the  average  for  the  world  is  only 
about  12.  We  hear  a  lot  about  political  and 
economic  justice.  What  about  similar  justice 
in  distributing  the  world  population? 

Asia  contains  1,026,000,000  human  beings, 
or  one-half  of  the  world's  total.  Europe  is 
next  with  514,000,000.  The  third  place  goes 
to  the  American  continent  with  232,000,000. 
Africa  has  146,000,000.  Australia,  including 
the  oceanic  islands,  is  last  with  9,000,000. 
When  it  comes  to  figures  in  dollars  and  ster- 
ling we  must  still  take  our  hats  off  to  Europe 
and  America,  and  we  are  too  proud  and  justice 
loving  to  become  the  so-called  "yellow  peril," 
but  the  consciousness  that  Asia  contains  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  man-power  ought  to 
make  us  confident  that  we  have  an  important 
role  to  play  for  the  sake  of  mankind. 

The  so-called  white  men  may  rest  assured 
that  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  living 
now  found  in  Asia  will  not  remain  so  forever. 
A  low  standard  may  tend  to  drive  out  a  high 
standard  just  as  the  Gresham's  law  works  with 
money,  but  there  is  a  greater  lawr  governing 
mankind,  namely,  that  human  beings  are  ever 
striving  to  better  their  conditions. 


PIRACY   IN   CHINESE  WATERS 


Treasurer  Goshorn,  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  has  supplied  all  Boards  of  Local 
Steamboat  Inspectors  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  a 
list  of  thirty  Lake  Carrier  Association  vessels  that 
he  found  violating  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act 
while  at  the  "Soo."  And  yet,  the  very  men  who 
control  this  great  fleet  write  and  preach  about  the 
need  for  law  enforcement ! 


The  romance  of  the  sea  is  not  dead !  Piracy 
is  still  flourishing!  On  July  19,  the  Chinese 
steamer  Helikon  was  seized  and  looted  by  pirates 
and  fifteen  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew 
kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom  while  en  route  from 
Hongkong  to  Saigon.  After  being  in  the  hands 
of  pirates  for  forty-eight  hours  the  ship  escaped 
and  returned  to  Hongkong. 

Sixteen  innocent  appearing  Chinese  had 
boarded  the  ship  as  passengers.  At  sea,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  sixteen  attacked  the  ship's  officers, 
using  knives  and  guns.  After  forcing  the  captain, 
who  is  British,  to  steer  for  Bias  Bay,  the  notori- 
ous south  Chinese  pirates'  lair,  the  buccaneers  dis- 
mantled the  wireless  set  and  forced  seamen  to 
paint  the  yellow  funnels  black  and  remove  the 
name  of  the  vessel   from  the  prow. 

Passengers  then  were  forced  to  carry  up  cargo 
from  the  holds.  Arriving  at  Bias  Bay,  the  loot, 
valued  at  about  $18,000  Mexican,  and  the  cap- 
tives were  rowed  ashore.  Some  of  the  pirates, 
speaking  excellent  English,  assured  the  foreign 
passengers  they  would  not  be  harmed. 


PEACE  FOR  THE  COAL  MINERS 


Peace  for  five  and  one-half  years  is  assured 
in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  of  America. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent John  L.  Lewis,  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  coal  owners,  following  three  weeks'  confer- 
ences in  New  York  City.  The  agreement,  which 
maintains  present  wages,  affects  nearly  200,000 
workers,  and  will  run  until  April  1,  1936,  super- 
seding the  present  agreement  that  expires  Sep- 
tember 1  next. 

The  agreement  must  be  approved  by  a  conven- 
tion of  anthracite  miners  to  be  held  at  Scranton. 
President  Lewis  and  his  confreres  are  confident 
of  overwhelming  ratification. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  agreement, 
aside  from  no  wage  cuts,  is  the  coal  owners'  con- 
cession to  the  miners  of  the  check-off  system  of 
collecting  dues.    Arbitration  is  included. 


Statistics  inform  us  that  the  span  of  life  was 
increased  by  twenty-five  years  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  trade  agreement  and  the  union  label 
were  great  factors  in  this  notable  achievement. 
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OLD  MYSTERY  SOLVED 


THE  HOLY  SHRINE  OF  BUDDHISM 

(By  Alfred  Fuhrnian) 


The  mysterious  disappearance,  over  fifty 
years  ago,  of  a  girl  of  eight  in  New  Zealand 
has  just  been  cleared  up,  says  a  message  from 
Auckland. 

The  girl,  Caroline  Perrett,  went  to  tend  cows 
and  disappeared.  This  incident  happened  away 
back  in  the  year  1874.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time  that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  Maoris 
in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  of  a  burial 
ground  to  make  way  for  a  railway.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  trace  the  girl,  but  without 
success,  and  the  mystery  remained  unsolved. 
The  whole  affair,  which  excited  much  wonder 
at  the  time,  gradually  was  forgotten  save 
by  those  immediately  concerned.  The  other 
day,  however,  a  niece  of  the  missing  girl  saw 
a  European  woman  with  the  Maoris  at  Tenea- 
tue.  She  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  fam- 
ily likeness,  and  questioned  the  woman,  who 
said  she  had  been  with  the  Maoris  all  her  life. 
She  did  not  remember  how  she  came  to  be 
with  them. 

The  niece  asked  the  woman  to  show  her 
neck,  as  she  knew  that  when  a  child  her  aunt 
fell  across  a  hot  grate,  and  the  burn  left  a 
scar.   The  woman  bore  this  mark. 

Further  inquiry  definitely  proved  that  she 
was  the  missing  girl.  She  remembered  the 
Maoris  taking  her  in  an  open  canoe  to  Gum- 
fields,  near  Whangerei.  She  was  married  to  a 
Maori  chief,  and  had  two  children.  The  chief 
died,  and  she  married  a  prosperous  Maori 
farmer.  She  had  been  living  with  the  Maoris 
for  55  years. 


Last  February  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  made  application  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  for  the  services  of  a  mediator 
in  the  Goodrich  West  Ports  Steamship  Company 
case.  In  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry  as  to  the  status 
of  this  application  the  Board  states  that  the 
matter  is  still  under  consideration  with  a  view 
of  determining  whether  the  Goodrich  West  Ports 
Steamship  Company  is  a  "carrier"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 


Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  infringement 
of  human  freedom.  It  is  the  argument  of 
tyrants,  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves. — William  Pitt. 


Beginning  in  the  farthest  West,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  the  lone  traveler*  had  turned  his 
face  eastward.  He  had  traversed  the  American 
continent,  stopping  on  his  journey  long  enough  to 
feast  his  eyes  on  the  indescribable  beauties  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls,  two  of  the  greatest 
natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  he  had  landed  on  the 
Emerald  Isle,  with  her  idyllic  Lakes  of  Killarney 
in  the  south,  and  the  strange  formation  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway  on  the  rugged  coast  of  Antrim 
in  the  north,  and  he  had  gratefully  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  her  kind  people  in  both  sections  of 
the  evergreen  island. 

He  had  then  crossed  into  the  land  of  the  sturdy 
Scot,  paid  his  homage  at  Ayr,  the  birthplace  of 
Hobby  Burns,  and  from  Edinburgh,  the  Athens 
of  the  North,  had  made  his  excursions  into  the 
Highlands,  and  to  Abbotsford  and  other  haunts 
of  Walter  Scott. 

He  had  visited  all  the  leading  points  and  places 
of  interest  in  old  England.  The  lake  country, 
her  wonderful  cathedrals,  the  home  of  Shake- 
speare, Runnymede,  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul's,  Parliament,  the  incomparable  British 
Museum  and  her  great  seats  of  learning,  had  all 
received  his  attention.  And  he  was  confirmed 
by  what  he  had  seen  in  his  prior  convictions  as  to 
the  cause  of  England's  greatness. 

He  had  next  found  his  way  to  the  farthest 
north  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  There  he  had  wit- 
nessed that  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle  in  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  when  the  past  and 
future  merged  into  the  present.  It  was  there 
that  he  received  a  practical  demonstration,  that 
time  has  no  real  existence;  that  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past  is  the  present.  It  was  there,  at 
the  North  Cape,  that  he  was  truly  in  tune  with 
the  Infinite,  that  he  fully  realized  the  immensity 
of  space  with  its  more  than  forty  millions  of 
stars  of  the  first  fifteen  magnitudes,  and  with  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  more  than  200 
billions  of  miles  distant.  And  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  vastness  he  was  almost  overpowered 
and  fully  realized  the  utter  insignificance,  and 
yet  the  majestic  grandeur  of  all  humanity,  as  each 


*  The   author,    Mr.    Alfred    Fuhrman,    likes    to   cal 
himself  "the  lone  traveler." 
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member  thereof  harbored  a  tiny  spark  of  the 
great  Unknowable,  the  creater  of  this  wonderful 
universe. 

And  backwards  he  had  traced  his  steps  through 
the  rugged  beauties  of  Norway,  with  her  silent 
glaciers  and  fjords  and  inspiring  cathedrals,  and 
crossing  into  Sweden,  had  paid  his  homage  in 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Stockholm  to  the  great 
men  of  the  north  and  their  achievements  in  the 
past.  And  farther  south  into  sturdy  little  Den- 
mark, visiting  her  historic  castles,  the  Thorwald- 
sen  Museum  and  her  municipal  building  at  Copen- 
hagen, all  of  great  artistic  merit,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  admiration  and  respect  for  all  that 
the  Scandinavian  peoples  had  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  humanity. 

He  had  then  entered  the  homeland  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Stein,  Schoppenhauer,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Wagner  and  others,  who  will  always  be 
enrolled  among  the  immortals  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. His  first  pilgrimage  in  that  country,  after 
visiting  her  cities  in  the  north,  was  to  the  forests 
of  Westphalia,  the  original  home  of  the  Wit- 
enegemota,  the  jury  trials,  and  the  common  law 
of  England  and  of  America.  For  it  was  in  these 
forests  that  representative  government  originated, 
that  the  common  law  and  jury  trials  had  their 
source  and  beginning,  though  all  of  these  bless- 
ings of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  are,  and  have 
been  entirely  unknown  in  the  land  of  their  origin 
for  about  1200  years  last  past,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  facts  in  history. 

And  through  industrial  Germany  to  the  Rhine, 
following  its  course  from  Mayence  to  Bonn — one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world — and  further 
down  to  Cologne,  with  her  wonderful  cathedral. 
Then  on  to  Holland,  visiting  the  principal  cities 
of  that  excellent  country  with  her  great  picture 
galleries.  Entering  next  Belgium  and  viewing 
her  battlefields  and  then  into  France,  seeing  all 
worth  while  in  Paris  and  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  with  her  battlefields,  cathedrals  and 
monuments  and  exhibitions  of  art.  Then  onward 
to  Bavaria  and  Austria,  with  their  wonderful  pic- 
ture galleries  at  Munich  and  Vienna  and  evi- 
dences of  past  splendor.  Next  into  Hungary, 
admiring  the  beauties  of  Budapest,  and  returning 
to  Vienna,  proceeded  thence  across  the  Alps,  into 
Italy. 

Venice,  Florence  and  Rome,  with  their  match- 
less exhibits  of  the  Masters  of  the  Renaissance, 
received    his    full    attention,    dreaming    of    the 


grandeur  that  was  Rome  in  her  Coliseum,  and 
marveling  at  the  magnificence  of  her  St.  Peter's, 
the  Vatican  and  other  great  storehouses  of  art. 
Next  farther  south  to  Naples,  with  her  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii.  Then  to  Sicily,  with  her  marvelous 
monuments  of  Greek  civilization,  antedating  the 
Christian  era,  and  her  present  semi-barbarous 
condition. 

He  had  then  found  his  way  to  Athens,  and 
there,  before  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon  he 
had  realized  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the 
causes  of  her  downfall. 

And  farther  east  to  Stamboul,  for  so  many 
centuries  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world,  and 
there  he  had  seen  the  evidences  of  the  glorious 
past  of  the  Crescent. 

Thence  the  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
three  great  monotheistic  religions,  whose  adher- 
ents aggregate  about  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
and  he  had  visited  all  the  places  held  most  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  these  three  religions. 

He  had  next  turned  to  Egypt,  and  there  had 
marveled  at  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
earliest  known  historical  civilization,  antedating 
Christianity  by  some  5000  years. 

And  having  thus  visited  the  most  sacred  places 
in  the  estimation  of  one-third  of  mankind,  he 
now  stood  before  the  Holiest  of  the  Holy  of 
another  one-third  of  humanity,  the  sacred  shrine 
at  Kandy,  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  harboring 
the  golden  tooth  of  Buddha. 

Buddhism,  in  its  original  conception,  was  not 
a  religion,  but  a  philosophy,  as  it  had  neither  a 
Cosmogeny  nor  Gods,  nor  any  elaborate  worship. 
Its  cardinal  teachings  are :  "To  be  without  pride, 
hatred  or  hypocrisy ;  to  be  tolerant  with  the  intol- 
erant ;  gentle  with  the  violent ;  detached  from  all 
things  amongst  those  who  are  attached  to  all 
things ;  to  remember  that  only  that  can  be  reaped 
what  has  been  sown ;  to  do  always  to  others  what 
you  would  others  should  do  to  you,  and  to  do  evil 
to  no  one."  And  these  rules  of  human  conduct, 
proclaimed  by  the  gentler  Buddha  more  than  600 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  contain  about  the 
essence  of  the  teachings  of  the  gentle  Nazarene. 

And  without  any  coercion,  without  the  shed- 
ding of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  about  one-third  of 
the  human  race  became  the  adherents  of  that 
religion,  or  better,  of  that  philosphy.  It  is  true 
that,  like  all  religions  and  philosophies,  it  soon 
departed  from  its  original  principles,  split  into 
various  divisions,  and  more  or  less  degenerated. 
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But  in  its  purest  and  best  form  it  is  still  found 
in  Ceylon.  The  utmost  simplicity  marks  the 
shrines  and  the  service  in  the  temples  of  Kandy. 
In  one  of  the  largest  temples  there  is  a  gigantic 
reclining  Buddha,  at  whose  head  and  feet  the 
images  of  some  disciples  are  represented  as  recit- 
ing the  pearls  of  wisdom  that  Mowed  from  the 
Teacher's  lips.  The  only  offerings  on  the  altar 
are  daily  fresh-cut  flowers. 

The  hypothesis  of  reincarnation  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Karma  are  both  essential  featur 
Buddhism.  They  explain  what  no  other  religion 
or  philosophy  has  been  able  to  explain,  namely. 
the  great  intellectual  differences  and  the  glaring 
inequalities  among  human  beings.  They  explain 
that  ofttimes  seemingly  incomprehensible  lack  of 
understanding  between  brothers  or  sisters,  even 
between  parent  and  child.  Who  has  not  pondered 
over  the  undeniable  facts  of  the  affinities  between 
total  strangers,  who  are  attracted  towards  each 
other,  irresistibly,  unconsciously,  by  bonds  far 
stronger  than  those  of  blood  relationship?  How 
can  strangers  be  more  closely  related  to  each  other 
than  blood  relatives?  There  is  a  reason  for 
everything.  There  can  be  no  effect  without  a 
cause,  and  Reincarnation  and  Karma  seemingly 
point  toward  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  human 
existence. 

Karma  teaches  that  the  seeming  injustices, 
physical,  mental  and  social  disadvantages,  under 
which  we  all  labor,  more  or  less,  are  but  the  re -tilt 
of  our  acts  in  a  previous  life.  Thus  we  reap  in 
our  present  existence  what  we  have  sown  in  a 
prior  incarnation.  It  is  an  excellent  doctrine  and 
it  cannot  very  well  be  disproved.  It  is  more,  it  is 
a  wholesome  doctrine  which  should  be  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  mind  of  every  person.  I  tanging 
above  us,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  it  must 
tend  greatly  to  banish  evil  deeds,  aye,  even  sinis- 
ter thoughts.  It  is  bound  to  foster  altruism — 
good  will  and  kindness  not  alone  towards  all 
humanity,  but  towards  all  creatures. 

The  lone  traveler  was  very  kindly  received 
and  entertained  by  the  Chief  Priest  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  in  return  for  his  voluntary  and 
unsolicited  contribution,  he  was  given  a  number 
of  palm  leaves,  covered  with  the  script  of  the 
Pali  language,  and  containing  the  essential  teach- 
ings of  Buddhism.  This  is  noteworthy,  as  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  travels  that  he  received  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  any  of  the  churches  and  temples 


heretofore  visited.  On  the  whole,  that  visit 
did  not  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  parted  with  the  blessings  of  the  appar- 
ently sincere  priests,  and  feelings  of  good-will 
towards  them. 

And  yet.  he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
queer  conduct  of  all  human  beings.  All  religions 
seem  to  be  based  upon  fear,  that  evil  will  follow 
bodily  dissolution.  There  may  be  some  reason  for 
a  poor  caterpillar,  feeding  on  his  cabbage  leaf, 
to  fear  the  day  when  he  can  no  longer  gorge 
himself,  as  he  probably  has  no  conception  that 
lie  will  be  metamorphosed  into  a  beautiful  butter- 
lly.  But  it  is  the  strangest  of  all  paradoxes  that 
the  great  majority  of  all  mankind  expects  and 
fears  the  tomb  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the 
cradle. 


CALIFORNIA'S  WARDS 


California's  fifteen  institutions  for  rehabilita- 
tion, correction  or  restraint  by  reason  of  insanity 
or  felonious  crimes  contained  a  total  of  25,304 
inmates  at  the  termination  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1930,  it  was  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions.  The  foregoing  figures  are 
for  those  actually  within  the  institutions.  On  the 
rolls,  a  term  inclusive  of  those  on  parole,  leave 
of  absence  or  escaped,  as  well  as  actual  inmates, 
are  32,918  names,  a  net  increase  of  814  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  quarter.  The  six  asylums 
for  the  insane  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
inmates,  14,637.  Next  in  point  of  numbers  come 
the  two  penitentiaries,  San  Ouentin  with  4348 
men  and  121  women,  and  Folsom  with  2121  men. 


NEW  PILOT  LADDER 


A  United  States  patent  has  been  granted  to 
Andrew  Meyerstuen,  an  American  licensed  officer, 
on  a  simplified  pilot  ladder.  The  invention  is  so 
simple  and  practical  that  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering why  someone  did  not  think  of  such  a  ladder 
long,  long  ago. 

The  invention  consists  of  but  few  and  simple 
parts  which  are  easily  interchangeable  and  which 
may  be  readily  assembled  without  requiring  the 
employment  of  skilled  labor  in  the  operation. 
Further,  a  new  part  may  be  readily  substituted  for 
a  defective  part  and  this  substitution  may  be 
carried  out  without  interfering  with  the  other 
parts  which  are  in  good  condition. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Suing  in  the  Wrong  Court. — Michael  Shea, 
a  seaman,  sued  in  the  state  court  to  recover  dam- 
ages sustained  by  him  as  a  result  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  defendants  to  provide  him  with  proper 
food  and  drinking  water  while  employed  on  the 
steamship  Blue  Triangle,  operated  by  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation  and  owned  and  controlled 
•by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  He  recovered  a  verdict  for 
$3250.  Judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  (N.  Y.).  Two  points  were  made  on 
the  appeal :  First,  that  the  court  should  have 
granted  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint because  the  plaintiff  had  executed  a  release 
of  his  cause  of  action.  Plaintiff  denied  that  he 
had  knowingly  executed  a  release,  and  alleged 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  fraud  to  execute 
what  he  supposed  was  a  receipt,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  release.  Second,  that  the  remedies  given 
against  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  the 
Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  of  March  9,  1920,  are 
exclusive  of  all  other  remedies,  whether  in  law  or 
in  admiralty,  for  liability  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
growing  out  of  the  operation  of  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  suit  would  lie 
in  the  state  court  to  recover  damages  in  a  tort 
action  either  against  the  Fleet  Corporation  or  its 
agent,  the  Export  Steamship  Corporation. 

In  allowing  the  appeal  and  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint, with  costs  in  all  courts,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (Pound,  J.)  said  that  the  court  below  dealt 
with  a  tort  claim  involving  a  merchant  vessel  of 
the  United  States  operated  for  its  account 
through  the  agency  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration by  the  Export  Steamship  Corporation 
under  a  managing  operation  agreement,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Johnson  vs. 
U.  S.  S.  B.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
other  cases  involving  the  same  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion, had  held  that  the  remedy  given  by  the  Suits 
in  Admiralty  Act — i.  e.,  a  libel  in  personam  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  on  its  admiralty  side 
— is  exclusive  in  all  tort  cases  arising  out  of  the 
possession  or  operation  of  merchant  vessels  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  corporation  in  which  the 
United  States  or  its  representatives  own  the  entire 
outstanding  capital  stock,  acting  either  directly  or 
through  its  agents.   "Thus  viewed,  plaintiff  shows 


no  right  to  sue  in  the  state  court.  The  case  should 
be  dismissed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction." 

Scope  of  Federal  Compensation  Law. — Rail- 
road freight  handlers,  injured  on  a  car  afloat  in 
navigable  waters,  must  seek  compensation  under 
Federal  law,  namely,  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Nogueira  vs.  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R. 
Co.,  decided  April  14,  1930,  (50  Sup.  Ct.  303) 
held  that  the  act  applied  to  such  employees,  even 
if  they  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  freight  handler  was  injured  while  un- 
loading some  cargo  from  the  Ford  steamship 
Lake  Gorian  at  Houston,  Texas.  The  lower 
court  upheld  his  right  to  recover  under  the  state 
law  stating: 

"We  think  it  fairly  can  be  said  that  the  matter 
of  unloading  these  two  ships  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  at  rare  intervals  was  'of  mere  local 
concern,  and  its  regulation  by  the  State  will  work 
no  material  prejudice  to  any  *  *  *  feature 
of  the  general  maritime  law'." 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  reached  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,   and   said : 

"The  record  plainly  discloses  that,  while  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  and  at  work  in  the  hold 
assisting  in  unloading  a  vessel  afloat  on  navigable 
waters,  Cook  received  injuries  out  of  which  this 
suit  arose.  There  is  nothing  in  principle  to  dif- 
ferentiate this  case  from  Northern  Coal  Co.  v. 
Strand,  278  U.  S.  142,  S.  Ct.  88,  73  L.  Ed.  232, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
must  be  reversed. 

"Whether  Cook's  employment  contemplated 
that  he  should  work  regularly  in  unloading  ves- 
sels or  only  when  specially  directed  so  to  do  is  not 
important.  The  unloading  of  a  ship  is  not  matter 
of  purely  local  concern,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out.  Under  the  circumstances  disclosed,  the 
State  lacked  power  to  prescribe  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  growing  out  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  fact  that  the  compensation  law  of  the 
State  was  elective  in  form  does  not  aid  the  re- 
spondents. The  employer  did  not  surrender  rights 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Federal  law  merely  by 
electing  to  accept  one  of  two  kinds  of  liability  in 
respect  of  matters  within  the  State's  control, 
either  of  which  she  had  power  to  impose  upon 
him." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


LABOR  AND  INTERNATIONALISM.    By  Lewis 
L.    Lorwin.     Publishers,     Macmillan     Co.,     New 

York. 

With  the  characteristic  wisdom  of  an  educator, 
the  author  has  written  his  book  hindside  fore- 
most! Instead  of  giving  us  the  picture  of  labor 
conditions  as  we  know  them  and  are  working  on 
them  today,  with  the  challenge  of  communism  and 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva,  backed  by  the  sympathies  and 
understanding  of  an  ever  widening  labor  point 
of  view,  the  author  goes  back  half  a  century 
before  the  French  and  American  Revolutions  and 
draws  a  picture  of  the  "hungry  parties"  around 
the  year  1837,  and  thus  proceeds  step  by  step  to 
take  us  through  every  phase  of  international  labor 
contacts  up  to  the  year  1930 ! 

It  is  a  most  exhaustive  portrayal  of  labor's 
international  aspects,  but  the  average  layman  or 
labor  man  would  find  it  difficult  to  read  through 
the  first  400  pages  in  order  to  have  his  interest 
really  fired  by  the  last  two  hundred ! 

All  educators  tell  us  that  the  sure  and  perma- 
nent approach  to  the  mind  is  to  begin  with  the 
known — where  the  interest  lies  and  then  work 
back  to  the  unknown — yet  this  scholarly  gentle- 
man has  done  just  the  opposite. 

With  skillful  accuracy  he  begins  by  sketching 
for  us  American-European  labor  relations  from 
1880  to  1914;  war  and  revolution  and  the  Bol- 
shevist era  from  1914-1924  with  world  upheaval 
and  the  postwar  unrest.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
the  efficacy  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva  read  Chapter  XIX  and  learn  that  there  we 
have  the  largest  international  body  of  men  and 
women  assembled  anywhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  labor  and  social  problems  of  the 
world ! 

But  the  real  part  of  his  book  begins  with 
Part  II,  which  the  author  calls  "The  Outlook." 
Here  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  International 
Labor  movement  as  it  is  today  and  expounds  with 
utmost  skill  the  nature  of  the  five  tendencies  of 
the  day  which  go  to  make  up  that  movement,  and 
which  will  determine  what  it  will  become  tomor- 
row, i.  e.,  socialist,  nonpartisan,  communist, 
syndicalist  and  Christian  Trade  Unionist — accord- 
ing to  one's  sympathies.  One  will  find  many 
stimulating  and  contraversial  points  in  these  last 
eight  chapters.  Allusions  and  assertions  are  made 
that  will  make  over  the  most  indifferent  reader, 


turn  back  the  pages  and  read  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book  which  before  were  dead  to  him. 

Although  withholding  his  personal  opinion  in  a 
highly  scientific  way.  the  reader  feels  throughout 
the  book  that  the  author  agrees  with  the  point  of 
view  that  the  capitalistic  regime  has  been  built — 
not  on  the  idea  of  man,  but  on  that  of  wealth,  and 
that  some  day.  due  to  its  dynamic  force,  workers' 
internationalism  will  hold  a  tremendously  im- 
portant place  in  the  international  scheme  of  things* 
In  fact,  Mr.  Lorwin  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  international  tendency  will  be  supported 
by  a  new  type  of  labor  leader — "one  who  feels 
that  he  is  equal  to  the  tasks  of  international  diplo- 
macy and  who  is  eager  for  the  new  and  better 
opportunities  such  ta^ks  offer."  The  author  calls 
such  a  man  a  "Labor  Diplomat" — why  not  rather 
a  Labor  Universalist  or  Internationalist — since  so 
much  misery  has  been  wrought  in  the  name  of 
diplomacy ! — Ekel. 


HOW  TO  COMMIT  A  MURDER  and  All  the  Major 
Crimes  on  the  Calendar  and  Get  Away  With  It. 
By  Danny  Ahearn.  Publishers,  Ives  Washburn, 
New  York.    Price,  $2.50. 

"Racketeering"  is  a  modern  business  and  here's 
a  book  which  tells  how  it's  carried  on  by  one  who 
ought  to  know.  Danny  Ahearn,  the  publisher  says. 
is  only  twrenty-eight,  but  has  been  tried  for  major 
crimes  twenty-two  times  and  has  "gotten  away 
with  it"  twenty.  Twice  he  was  tried  for  murder 
and  was  acquitted  both  times. 

"Connections"  are  most  important  in  any  sort 
of  a  racket  from  sticking  up  a  fur  joint  to  doing 
business  for  the  politicians.  The  "political  racket" 
is  at  the  top  of  the  profession,  but  from  it  down 
the  underworld  has  "connections"  that  keep  the 
helpless  public  caught  in  its  cobwebs. 

Here  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  life  of  a  criminal, 
his  trade  and  its  tools,  his  creed  and  philosophy 
and  how  he  got  them  and  mighty  little  about  his 
friends,  since  "in  the  underworld  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  friends,  because  everybody  is  trying  to 
do  the  other." 

"Why  should  I  work?"  asks  Danny.  "I  went 
through  more  than  any  guy  living,  as  far  as  the 
underworld  is  concerned.  I  was  close  to  death 
on  several  occasions.  But  I  am  still  here."  Yet 
he  says,  "Crime  does  not  pay,  because  the  best  you 
wind  up  is  behind  the  eight  ball.  How  does  a 
racket  guy  pay?  He  either  pays  with  his  life,  or 
pays  by  going  to  prison.  I  think  that  the  guy  that 
is  working  for  $50  a  week  is  better  off  than  his 
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copping  $10,000  in  a  year.  If  he  worked  for  the 
dollar,  he  would  know  the  meaning  of  a  dollar." 
And  caught  in  his  criminal  rut,  Danny  concludes : 
"From  now  on  my  motto  is:  Plenty  of  women, 
plenty  of  cabarets,  and  plenty  of  gambling,  with 
booze  on  the  side." 

Well,  there  you  have  it — if  you  want  it. 


PEACHES  LEFT  ON  THE  TREES 


ALASKA.  General  information  regarding  the  terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  1930.  136  pages,  illus.,  map.  Pub- 
lisher, Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price,  35c. 

This  bulletin  includes  a  historical  sketch  of 
Alaska  and  includes  its  geography,  climate,  day- 
light hours,  population,  government,  commerce, 
manufactures,  mineral  resources,  fisheries,  water 
resources,  national  forests,  public  lands,  etc.,  with 
colored  map  and  other  illustrations. 


HADDOCK.     Statistics    of    the    haddock    fishery    in 

North  American  waters.    1930.    Published  by  the 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Doc.  1074.    Price  5  cents. 

The  haddock  fishery  has  assumed  an  important 

place  in  the  general  fisheries  industry  and  this 

report  covers   North   American   haddock   catches 

since  1881,  depletion,  otter-trawl  fisheries,  and  a 

discussion  of  the  general  question  of  depletion. 


BUBONIC  PLAGUE 


From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  recently,  came  tri- 
umphant dispatches  that  U.  S.  Public  Health  men 
had  eradicated  bubonic  plague  from  the  com- 
munity. The  men  were  Drs.  John  D.  Long  and 
Clifford  Rush  Eskey. 

Bubonic  plague,  the  Black  Death,  has  been  one 
of  man's  most  terrific  scourges.  In  the  14th  Cen- 
tury it  killed  13,000,000  people  in  China,  24,- 
000,000  in  the  rest  of  the  East  (one-fourth  of 
the  population)  in  Europe.  Its  horror  is  re- 
corded in  Daniel  DeFoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  in  1665,  when  70,000  died  in  London.  In 
1630,  80,000  perished  in  Milan.  Between  1896 
and  1917  it  killed  10,000,000  over  the  world. 

Drs.  Long  and  Eskey  cleaned  Guayaquil  by 
drastically  cleaning  the  city  of  vermin  and  teach- 
ing the  inhabitants  personal  cleanliness.  Their 
next  chore,  upon  which  they  are  already  started : 
to  derat,  deflea,  deplague  Peru. 


No  man  lives  without  jostling  and  being 
jostled;  in  all  ways  he  has  to  elbow  himself 
through  the  world  giving  and  receiving  offense. 
— Carlyle. 


We  are  learning  to  think  new  thoughts,  even 
in  business.  The  peach  packers  of  California  are 
going  to  pay  the  peach  growers  a  million  and 
three-quarters  dollars  for  peaches  which  they  do 
not  want  and  will  not  get.  Enough  peaches  to  fill 
5,000,000  cases  will  be  left  on  the  trees,  and  paid 
for.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable,  for  all 
parties  concerned,  to  pay  for  wasting  these 
peaches  than  it  would  be  to  use  them,  or  to  waste 
them  unbonght.  And  it  is  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  to  combine  to  divide  the  wastage  than  to 
compete  each  to  force  his  neighbor  to  do  the 
wasting.  And  the  price  of  $20  a  ton  for  all  the 
crop,  is  equivalent  to  practically  $27.60  for  the 
part  used. 

But  here  is  another  thought,  not  so  new,  that 
we  need  to  think.  At  this  year's  prices,  the  fruit 
in  a  can  of  peaches  costs  about  2  cents.  The 
sugar  may  cost  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  more. 
The  can  adds  a  little,  and  the  labor  considerably 
more  to  the  cost.  Then  there  is  interest  on  invest- 
ment, overhead  charges,  freight  and  packers', 
jobbers'  and  wholesalers'  profits  to  add.  All  these 
are  necessary  costs,  but  they  are  all  small.  They 
still  deliver  the  can  of  peaches  to  the  grocers' 
shelves  for  about  half  what  he  charges  for  it  to 
the  consumer.  One  cent  off  his  profits,  if  it  could 
get  back  to  the  grower,  would  make  the  difference 
between  poverty  and  opulence.  Yet  the  grocer 
himself  is  not  growing  rich.  On  the  contrary, 
there  have  been  more  failures  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness than  in  almost  any  other.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  system. 

From  prunes  to  automobiles,  we  have  solved 
the  problem  of  cheap  production.  Never  before 
was  it  possible  to  make  so  many  good  things  at 
so  little  cost.  We  have  solved  the  problem  of 
cheap  transportation.  Freight,  much  as  we  groan 
about  it,  is  very  low.  But  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  cheap  selling.  The  less  it  costs  us  to 
make  things  the  more  we  have  to  spend  to  sell 
them.  That  is  the  next  problem  for  the  business 
of  America. — Chester  Rowell  in  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


They  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. — 
Virgil. 


Doubt  when  you  will,  but  never  yourself. — 
Bovee. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Official  opening  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
was  originally  scheduled  for  July  1.  has  now  been 
set  for  September  1,  according  to  announcement 
made  this  week  in  Ottawa.  The  canal  is  now  in 
operation  at  both  the  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
ends,  but  in  order  that  every  detail  may  be  com- 
pleted and  perfectly  safe  operation  assured,  it 
was  decided  to  delay  the  official  opening  until 
September  1. 

Commercial  transits  through  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  totaled  6,185. 
against  6,413  for  the  previous  twelve-month  and 
6,456  two  years  ago.  Total  operating  revenue 
from  tolls  is  estimated  at  $27,076,890,  against 
$27,127,376  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1929.  Cargo  movement  through  the  Canal  has 
been  slackening  for  the  past  six  months.  There- 
was  a  decrease  of  more  than  500,000  tons  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  aggregate  of  30.- 
000,000  tons. 

Henry  Herbermann,  president  of  the  Kxport 
Steamship  Corporation,  25  Broadway,  announces 
that  the  steamship  Excalibur,  first  of  the  four 
sister  ships  now  being  built  at  Camden.  X.  J.,  for 
the  company,  will  be  launched  Tuesday.  August 
5,  and  will  be  ready  for  service  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  American  Export  Line,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  operators  of  American-Hag  ton- 
nage, maintains  a  regular  service  from  U.  S.  ports 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Levant  and  Black  Sea.  It 
was  the  first  to  obtain  a  ten-year  mail  contract 
under  the  Jones-White  Act  and  ha>  obtained  a 
loan  from  the  Shipping  Board's  construction  loan 
fund  to  aid  in  building  of  its  four  new  ships. 

A  new  service  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Europe  with  American  ships,  is  announced  by 
the  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Navigation  Co.,  operated 
by  the  States  Steamship  Co.  of  Portland  Ore. 
The  new  service  is  scheduled  to  begin  August  19 
from  Vancouver  via  the  usual  range  of  loading 
ports  to  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
Homeward  bound  ships  will  call  at  Philadelphia 
to  load  for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  Quaker  Line 
berth.  The  trade  is  now  served  by  one  American 
— Isthmian  Steamship  Lines — and  15  foreign 
lines.   The  foreign  lines  have  a  total  fleet  of  more 


than  90  vessels  of  613,000  tons  gr.  Some  have 
monthly  services,  two  have  sailings  at  three-week 
intervals  and  six  run  every  other  week. 

A  contract  for  ocean  mail  service  from  New 
Orleans,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Mont- 
evideo, and  Bahia  Blanca  has  been  awarded  the 
Mississippi  Shipping  Co.,  of  New  (  Weans,  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  its  bid  of  $2.50  per 
nautical  mile  for  vessels  of  Class  6;  S4  for  Class 
5,  and  $4  for  Class  4,  for  any  quantity  of  mail. 
The  contractor  is  reejuired  to  make  nut  less  than 
36  nor  more  than  52  trips  a  year,  with  10-knot 
ships.  Four  13-knot  ships  are  to  be  provided 
within  two  years  and  two  more  within  seven 
years.  The  Munson  Steamship  Co..  of  New  York, 
submitted  a  lower  bid.  but  the  Mississippi  com- 
pany was  awarded  the  contract  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  specifying 
that  such  awards  should  go  to  companies  operat- 
ing ships  under  the  American  flag  only. 

Announcement  of  an  $8  special  dividend,  pay- 
able on  July  15,  1930,  to  stockholders  of  record 
July  1.  was  made  in  New  York  by  President 
Roger  D.  Lapham  of  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  following  a  special  meeting  of  the 
company's  directors.  Mr.  Lapham's  statement 
said  :  "Partly  through  liquidation  of  various  funds 
arising  out  of  war  activities,  the  American- 
I  fawaiian  Steamship  Company  has  surplus  current 
assets  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present  re- 
quirements  of  the  business.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  it  was  voted  to  declare 
a  -pecial  dividend  of  $8  a  share,  payable  on 
Inly  15,  1930,  to  holders  of  stock  of  the  company 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  July  1,  1930." 
Besides  operating  the  largest  fleet  of  freighters  in 
the  intercoastal  trade.  American-Hawaiian  owns 
half  of  the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation  Com- 
pany, operating  services  to  the  Orient  and  Austral- 
asia ;  and  owns  outright  the  Williams  Line,  which 
operates  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Charleston, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

With  the  signing  by  the  President  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  former  German  lines' 
pier  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  justice  at  last  is  to  be 
done  to  that  community.  The  abusive  feature 
of  Government  tenure  of  the  piers  lay  in  the 
fact  that  as  Government  property  they  were  ex- 
empt from  local  taxes,  and  therefore  the  City 
of  Hoboken  lost  the  revenue  which  formerly  ac- 
crued  from  this  source.    The  bill  stipulates  that 
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the  sale  must  be  made  to  an  American  citizen, 
with  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  paid  in 
cash  and  the  balance  in  five  years  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  The  Shipping  Board  gave  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  $7,146,583  for  the 
piers  and  they  are  said  to  be  worth  as  much  at 
present,  although  the  tract  has  been  shortened 
by  the  creation  of  a  post  office  site  at  one  end, 
while  two  of  the  six  piers  have  been  either  totally 
or  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  estimated  that 
Hoboken  has  lost  $4,000,000  in  taxes  from  the 
continued  Government  ownership  of  the  piers, 
not  including  the  loss  of  trade  suffered  by  local 
agencies  through  the  reduction  of  the  working 
force  on  the  piers  from  about  3,000  before  the 
war  to  some  500  now. 

Postmaster  General  Brown  has  signed  two  con- 
tracts with  the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation 
Company,  San  Francisco,  for  carrying  mails  from 
San  Francisco  to  China  and  the  Orient.  On  the 
first  route,  San  Francisco  to  Dairen,  via  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe  and  Shanghai,  the  contractor  must 
operate  cargo  vessels  of  Class  6,  speed  10  knots, 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  not  less  than  4,000  tons. 
He  must  substitute  two  new  vessels  of  Class  5, 
or  higher,  by  mutual  agreements,  capable  of  a 
speed  of  13  knots  and  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  not 
less  than  8,000  tons.  One  of  these  vessels  must 
be  in  operation  within  three  years,  the  other 
within  seven  years.  On  the  second  route,  from 
San  Francisco  via  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  to 
Saigon,  the  contractor  will  be  required  to  operate 
vessels  of  Class  6,  speed  10  knots  and  gross  ton- 
nage of  not  less  than  4,000  tons.  He  must  substi- 
tute for  service  on  this  route  two  new  vessels  of 
Class  5  or  higher,  capable  of  a  speed  of  13  knots 
at  sea  and  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  not  less  than 
8,000.  One  new  vessel  must  be  in  operation  within 
five  years  from  date  of  contract,  the  other  within 
nine  years  thereafter. 

More  American  merchant  ships  of  over  100 
gross  tons  were  lost  and  abandoned  during 
the  past  year  than  were  built  in  this  country 
during  the  same  period,  according  to  data  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  also  was  true  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929.  There  were 
built  during  1929  a  total  of  217  vessels,  di- 
vided into  the  following  classes :  Merchant 
ships,  85;  barges,  155;  yachts,  27,  exclusive  of 
vessels  of  all  types  under  100  gross  tons.  The 
largest   merchant   ship   built   during  the   year 


was  the  Steamship  Pennsylvania,  20,526  gross 
tons.  The  largest  yachts  were  built  at  Bath, 
Maine,  and  Newport  News,  Virginia,  1,333  and 
1,300  tons,  respectively.  Ships  lost  and  aban- 
doned during  the  year  totaled  approximately 
280,  viz.,  195  abandoned  and  85  lost.  The 
largest  ship  reported  lost  at  sea  was  the  Allo- 
way,  about  6,113  gross  tons,  reported  at  Seattle. 
The  largest  abandoned  vessel  was  the  Nameus, 
6,338  tons,  reported  at  Norfolk.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  the  number  of 
vessels  built  in  this  country,  of  all  classes  and 
sizes,  was  808,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  128,- 
976,  while  the  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  lost 
during  the  same  period  was  283,  having  a  ton- 
nage of  108,788.  The  abandoned  ships  totaled 
530,  representing  a  gross  tonnage  of  198,725. 
To  make  more  efficient  the  inspection  of  steam 
vessels,  45  assistant  inspectors  and  16  clerks  have 
been  added  to  the  force  of  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service 'July  1,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
the  inspection  force  now  in  the  field  to  306.  The 
increased  force  was  recently  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  additional  inspectors  have  been  al- 
lotted to  the  headquarters  cities  of  the  steamboat 
inspection  districts  as  follows :  San  Francisco, 
three  inspectors  of  hulls  and  three  inspectors  of 
boilers;  Los  Angeles,  one  inspector  of  hulls  and 
one  inspector  of  boilers ;  Portland,  Ore.,  one  in- 
spector of  hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers ; 
New  York,  four  inspectors  of  hulls  and  four  in- 
spectors of  boilers ;  Baltimore,  one  inspector  of 
hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers;  Boston,  two 
inspectors  of  hulls  and  two  inspectors  of  boilers ; 
Portland,  Me.,  one  inspector  of  hulls  and  one 
inspector  of  boilers ;  Pittsburgh,  one  inspector  of 
hulls ;  Chicago,  one  inspector  of  hulls  and  one  in- 
spector of  boilers;  Cleveland,  one  inspector  of 
hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers;  Buffalo,  one 
inspector  of  hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers ; 
New  Orleans,  two  inspectors  of  hulls  and  two 
inspectors  of  boilers ;  Galveston,  one  inspector 
of  hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers;  Mobile, 
one  inspector  of  hulls  and  one  inspector  of 
boilers;  Seattle,  two  inspectors  of  hulls  and 
two  inspectors  of  boilers.  The  16  clerks  will  be 
distributed  among  the  district  offices  and  will 
bring  the  total  clerical  force  up  to  108.  There  are 
at  present  94  local  inspectors,  150  assistant  in- 
spectors, 11  supervising  inspectors,  and  6  travel- 
ing inspectors. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


Because  of  the  suspension  of  the  Spanish  sub- 
sidized service  to  the  Philippines,  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  is  organizing  a  regular  service  between 
Barcelona  and  Manila. 

The  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association  has 
decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  kr.  80,000,  divided 
over  four  years,  to  the  projected  ship  model  tank 
to  be  erected  at  the  technical  high  school  of  Trond- 
hjem. 

The  four-masted  barque  Rewa,  the  largest 
British  sailing  ship  afloat,  which  has  long  been 
laid  up  at  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  is  being  dismantled  in 
order  to  make  a  breakwater.  The  Rewa's  hand- 
some figurehead  has  been  presented  to  the  author- 
ities at  the  Naval  Dockyard  at  Auckland. 

Reports  from  twenty-five  nations  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  trade 
depression  is  world-wide,  virtually  without  excep- 
tion trade  commissioners  in  Asia,  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  reporting  a  prevailing 
dullness  of  business. 

The  profits  of  the  White  Star  Line,  Ltd.,  for 
the  half-year  were  insufficient  to  provide  the  half- 
yearly  dividend  due  July  1  on  the  £5,000,000  6 
per  cent  preference  shares,  and  consequently  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  had  to  pro- 
vide under  their  guarantee  the  necessary  funds 
to  enable  the  dividends  to  be  paid  on  the  due  date. 

A  report  from  Pola  states  that  Italian  naval 
divers  have  found  a  number  of  German  submar- 
ines on  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  near  the  Brioni 
Islands,  which  was  an  important  submarine  ba>e 
in  wartime.  The  craft  are  said  to  have  been 
scuttled  on  order  by  their  crews  when  it  was  real- 
ized they  could  not  reach  neutral  ports  after  the 
Austrian  defeat.  Most  of  them  will  be  refloated, 
starting  next  month. 

The  French  shipbuilding  company  Chantiers  ct 
Ateliers  de  Saint-Xazaire  Penho'et  reports  net 
profit  for  1929  of  2,263,321  fr.,  after  setting  aside 
4,000,000  fr.  for  depreciation.  A  dividend  of  25 
fr.  gross  (5  per  cent.)  is  paid,  which  is  the  first 
distribution  to  the  shareholders  since  1925.  The 
Cie.  Generale  Transatlantique  owns  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  which  is  the  leading 
shipbuilding  plant  in  France. 


The  largest  ship  ever  built  in  Spain  has  re- 
cently been  completed  for  the  passenger  and  cargo 
service  of  Ybarra  y  Cia,  between  Mediterranean 
ports  and  South  America.  She  is  the  Cabo  San 
Antonio,  a  liner  of  approximately  12.000  tons 
gross,  and  nearly  500  ft.  length.  In  all.  she  has 
accommodations  for  nearly  250  people,  and  10,- 
000  tons  of  cargo.  The  machinery  was  constructed 
in  Germany. 

The  annual  report  of  the  British  National  Life- 
boat Institution  shows  that  the  service  last  year 
cost  £338,071.  This  is  the  largest  sum  ever  spent 
in  a  year,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
twelve  new  motor-lifeboats  were  completed  dur- 
ing tlie  twelve  months.  Receipts  at  £311.000 
were  also  a  record,  but  were  £27.000  less  than 
the  amount  spent.  Lives  saved  totalled  363,  and 
ships  thirty-two.  There  were  five  awards  for  gal- 
lantry— three  to  Englishmen,  one  to  a  Scotsman, 
and  one  to  a  Welshman. 

It  is  reported  that  peace  has  been  restored  in 
the  Java- Dutch  East  Indies  trade.  Starting  Sep- 
tember 4,  with  the  steamship  Siantar,  the  Java- 
Pacific  Line,  a  Dutch  concern,  and  the  Kerr  Line, 
will  operate  a  joint  noncompetive  service.  From 
the  Pacific  Coast  vessels  will  proceed  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  to  Calcutta,  Singapore  and  Co- 
lombo, the  service  to  be  fortnightly.  The  agree- 
ment to  operate  a  joint  noncompetitive  service 
was  reached  after  months  of  negotiations.  The 
Dollar  and  Klaveness  lines  have  agreed  to  meet 
and  maintain  the  rates  established  by  the  Kerr- 
Java  Pacific  combine. 

The  Roumanian  Government,  being  unable  to 
dispose  of  its  merchant  fleet  to  private  owners,  has 
decided  to  run  it  for  another  year,  allowing,  to 
this  effect,  a  credit  of  50  million  lei.  Five  cargo 
boats  have  been  chartered  to  private  persons  on 
bare-boat  form,  and  administrative  economies 
have  been  ordered.  The  State  service  of  the  Rou- 
manian merchant  marine  was  a  paying  concern 
only  until  1921,  but  successive  years  showed  a 
loss,  which  constantly  increased,  amounting  to 
about  70  million  lei.  without  taking  into  account 
the  amounts  of  the  extraordinary  credits  allowed 
for  the  service. 

Two  liners  in  the  New  York-Glasgow  service 
of  the  Cunard- Anchor  Lines,  the  Caledonia  and 
Transylvania,  will  have  their  entire  second  cabin 
accommodations  converted  into  tourist  third  cabin 
quarters  effective  with  the  October  11  sailing  of 
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the  Caledonia  from  New  York.  The  announce- 
ment follows  closely  upon  the  allocation  of  second 
cabin  quarters  in  the  liners  Franconia  and  Carin- 
thia  to  tourist  third  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
new  tourist  third  cabin  in  the  Caledonia  and  Tran- 
sylvania will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  dinar  d- 
Anchor  Line  fleet  by  some  900  passengers  in  this 
class.  Increased  demand  for  tourist  third  is 
responsible  for  the  change. 

The  Terukuni  Maru  is  the  first  of  two  motor 
liners  built  to  the  order  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  for  their  trade  between  London  and  Japan. 
She  is  of  nearly  12,000  tons  gross,  505x64  ft., 
and  is  designed  to  average  17  knots  at  sea  in  ordi- 
nary weather.  This  speed  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  ships  now  engaged  in  the  trade,  while  the 
accommodation  is  on  a  larger  and  more  luxurious 
scale.  In  addition  to  a  special  suite,  there  are 
cabins  for  118  first  class,  68  second  class,  and  60 
third  class  passengers,  making  a  total  of  249.  The 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  hull,  was  built  in  Japan 
at  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard,  and  is  of  the  Sulzer 
standard  design. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  head  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
is  quoted  by  the  Hobart  Mercury  as  saying  that, 
under  the  new  Australian  tariff,  imports  from 
Great  Britain  will  be  diminished  by  £12,000,000 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  ocean  transport  on  goods 
of  this  value  would  be  about  6  per  cent.,  and  thus 
the  gross  freight  earnings  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies would  be  reduced  by  over  £700,000.  Obvi- 
ously this  loss  must  be  made  good  in  some  way 
or  other.  Either  fewer  ships  would  be  sent  to 
Australia  or  higher  freights  charged  on  ship- 
ments of  native  produce.  Thus  the  Australian 
exporter  might  find  himself  faced  with  the  han- 
dicap to  restricted  facilities  for  marketing.  Mr. 
Holt  said  his  firm  has  under  construction  seven 
highly  efficient  motor  cargo  vessels.  Three  of 
these  are  specially  suitable  for  the  Australian 
trade,  but  whether  they  would  be  allocated  to  that 
service  would,  he  said,  depend  upon  circumstances. 
As  the  operations  of  the  firm  are  world-wide  there 
will  not  be  any  difficulty  about  placing  them  in  a 
trade  which  offers  adequate  inducement. 

An  analytical  review  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  is  given  by  F airplay, 
which  points  out  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  earnings  for  last  year,  at  £624,417,  were 
about  £  500,000  less  than  in  1928,  while  the  cur- 
rent year  so  far  looks  as  if  it  would  make  a  still 


worse  showing.  The  depreciation  on  the  fleet 
works  out  at  only  4.08  per  cent  on  the  cost,  and 
if  5  per  cent  had  been  written  off  the  cost  of  the 
fleet,  as  is  usually  considered  necessary,  the  earn- 
ings last  year  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  debentures.  The  present 
condition  of  the  company's  affairs  is  ascribed,  not 
to  mismanagement  so  far  as  the  running  of  the 
vessels  is  concerned,  but  to  the  enormous  sums 
paid  by  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  for  the 
vessels  which  were  constructed  immediately  after 
the  Armistice  to  replace  steamers  lost  during  the 
war,  the  high  cost  of  which  made  it  impossible, 
when  the  slump  came  and  keen  foreign  competi- 
tion, including  State-owned  shipping  and  heavily 
subsidized  lines,  had  to  be  met,  to  earn  enough  to 
set  aside  sufficient  for  depreciation. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  celebrated  July  4 
the  90th  anniversary  of  its  first  sailing.  The 
Steamship  Britannia  left  Liverpool  July  4,  1840, 
on  the  first  trip  in  the  Cunard  service  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  ship  had  an  in- 
dicated horsepower  of  740,  compared  with  the 
67,000  i.h.p.  of  the  Mauretania,  which  today  is  the 
speediest  ship  of  the  Cunard  fleet.  There  were 
only  four  ships  flying  the  Cunard  flag  when  the 
Britannia  started  and  their  total  gross  tonnage 
was  4, 616,  whereas  the  Cunard  fleet  today  totals 
479,474  tons  gr.,  or  more  than  100  times  that  total, 
divided  among  twenty-four  ships.  The  latter  fig- 
ure is  confined  to  the  North  Atlantic  service  and 
includes  the  ships  of  the  Anchor  Line  and  the 
Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  both  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  Cunard.  The  Cunard  Line  has  constantly 
led  in  many  developments  of-  the  transatlantic 
service.  A  partner  in  the  firm  experimented  with 
the  screw-propeller  steamship  in  1849  and  the 
result  was  the  launching  of  the  first  single-screw 
Cunarder  in  1862.  The  first  electric  lights  to  be 
installed  on  a  ship  were  fitted  into  the  Servia  when 
she  was  launched  in  1881  and  Guglielmo  Marconi 
and  his  assistants  performed  several  experiments 
on  the  Lucania  in  1901,  aiming  to  perfect  com- 
munication between  land  and  sea.  The  result  was 
permanent  installation  of  wireless  apparatus  on 
the  Lucania.  In  the  past  year  the  Cunard  Line 
inaugurated  the  talking  motion  picture  scheme 
aboard  its  ships  and  installed  a  projector  of  the 
type  used  by  the  metropolitan  theatres  on  the 
Berengaria. 
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Stores  in  Butte,  Mont.,  were  closed  recently  as 
retail  clerks  walked  out  in  sympathy  with  union 
truckers  and  automobile  mechanics  striking  in 
protest  against  wage  reductions. 

Wars  are  still  costing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  $2,800,000,000  a  year,  Senator 
Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Washington  asserted  in  a 
statement  laid  before  the  Senate  for  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks'  National 
Bank  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  closed  by  its  directors 
following  a  run  of  depositors,  was  reopened  on 
July  5  as  a  branch  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  one 
of  Cincinnati's  largest  State  banks. 

The  death  rate  of  the  nation  has  been  cut  in 
half  since  1900  and  in  the  case  of  some  diseases, 
notably  diphtheria,  it  has  been  reduced  95  per 
cent,  according  to  the  revised  report  of  the  joint 
committee  on  health  problems  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  En- 
forcement of  the  State  of  California  received 
2,684  wage  complaints  during  the  past  month, 
collected  $92,495,  paid  to  those  entitled  (the  men 
and  women  who  had  worked  without  receiving 
their  money)  exactly  the  sum  just  named,  and 
found  the  average  claim  to  be  $55.42  per  worker. 

Declaring  that  "whatever  may  be  said  of 
American  lawyers,  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  American  law  has  been  held  in  such  scant 
respect  as  now,"  Justice  Roger  A.  Stone  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  Washington  called 
upon  the  legal  profession  to  put  its  house  in 
order. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  released 
figures  covering  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1929-30.  The  immigrants  for  per- 
manent residence  numbered  151,737.  Of  this 
total,  14,767  arrived  last  January,  and  1.115  of 
them  declared  California  as  the  state  of  their 
intended  residence.  California  ranked  third  in  this 
regard,  New  York  first,  and  Michigan  second. 

"Overall  factories  located  in  small  Southern 
towns  pay  girls  $3  a  week  for  a  12-hour  day," 


declared  Edith  Christenson  in  an  address  to  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  Miss  Christenson 
and  three  other  girls  who  accompanied  her,  are 
members  of  the  United  Textile  Workers.  They 
are  touring  the  country  in  the  interest  of  South- 
ern workers,  and  especially  textile  workers.  One 
of  the  girls  said  she  applied  for  work  in  a  rayon 
mill  at  Sparta.  Term.,  and  was  offered  $1  a  week. 
The  foreman  told  her  she  could  not  afford  to  work- 
there  unless  she  "had  folks  in  Sparta  who  would 
help  support  her." 

Reversing  the  decision  of  Federal  District 
Courts  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  York,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decided 
June  30  that  Dr.  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Yale  University,  and  Miss 
Marie  Averill  Bland,  war  nurse,  both  Canadians. 
arc  entitled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  despite  their  conscientious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms  in  time  of  war. 

Harvard  students  are  collecting  funds  to  pay 
a  score  of  university  scrub  women  who  were  dis- 
charged when  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  insisted  they  be  paid  37  cents  an 
hour.  The  women  were  replaced  by  men,  over 
whom  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction.  Stu- 
dents organized  the  Harvard  Square  Deal  Asso- 
ciation and  will  receive  contributions  and  run  a 
benefit  dance  to  raise  funds. 

"Petty  politics"  is  responsible  for  defeat  in  the 
House  of  three  unemployment  bills,  said  Senator 
Wagner,  author  of  the  measures  that  were 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  bills  provide  for 
long-range  planning  of  public  works,  compilation 
of  unemployment  data  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  establishment  of 
a  national  system  of  employment  agencies.  The 
latter  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  anti-union 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Senator 
Wagner  charged  the  White  House  with  being 
responsible  for  failure  of  the  bills  to  pass. 

In  856  Massachusetts  factories  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  32.038  women,  $16.17,  were 
considerably  less  than  the  corresponding  average 
for  84,808  men,  $28.52,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries.  The  lowest  average  wage 
for  women  was  $12.79,  found  in  the  paper  box 
industry;  the  lowest  for  men,  $19.94,  reported  for 
cotton  mills.  To  newspaper  printing  and  pub- 
lishing goes  the  credit   for  showing  the   highest 
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average  both  for  women  and  for  men,  $28.47  and 
$44.72,  respectively. 

D.  M.  Schroy  of  Hartford,  W.  Va.,  writing  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  paints  this 
picture  of  the  antiunion  coal  fields  of  that  state: 
"The  miner  begins  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  quits  at  8,  9  and  10  at  night.  He  works 
from  14  to  18  hours  and  gets  pay  for  eight  hours. 
If  there  is  sickness  in  his  family  and  he  lays  off, 
it  means  hunting  another  job.  The  mines  are 
worked  two  or  three  days  a  week.  If  a  man  has 
no  'time'  in  the  office  he  can  get  no  'scrip'  (com- 
pany store  money).  There  are  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies who  have  not  even  bread  to  eat.  If  this  is 
not  hell  on  earth  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Lawyers  in  Montreal,  Canada,  having  an  un- 
employment and  under-employment  problem  of 
their  own,  are  up  in  arms  over  the  encroachments 
of  banks  and  trust  companies  upon  their  pre- 
serves. They  are  protesting  against  fiduciary  in- 
stitutions giving  services  which  involve  legal  prac- 
tice, and  deplore  the  mechanization  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  conference  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Canada  has  sent  com- 
munications to  banks  and  trust  companies  through- 
out the  Dominion,  asking  them  not  to  handle 
legal  business  for  others  in  transactions  in  which 
they  are  parties  in  interest. 

Fuel  efficiency  is  the  leading  cause  for  the 
present  demoralized  coal  industry,  according  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  Survey 
states  that  increased  fuel  efficiency  and  expanded 
utilization  of  fuel  oil  and  gas,  rather  than  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  plants,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  comparatively  level  trend  of  coal 
production  since  the  World  War.  It  required 
about  seven  pounds  of  coal  to  produce  a  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity  at  public  utility  plants  in  1902. 
Last  year  1.69  pounds  produced  a  kilowatt  hour. 
In  1928  it  took  1.76  pounds.  This  saving  of  .07 
pound,  or  one  and  one-eighth  ounces  of  coal,  from 
1928  to  1929,  amounted  to  2,200,000  tons  of  coal, 
representing  a  financial  saving  of  $9,000,000. 

Painting  rosy  pictures  and  optimistic  talk  won't 
end  unemployment,  said  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan  of 
Washington  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Catholic 
Conference  on  Industrial  Relations.  Overproduc- 
tion is  the  cause  of  unemployment  and  clever 
phrases  can  not  conceal  the  result  of  machine 
installation,  he  said.  "Money  to  buy  goods  must 
exist  not  merely  for  the  well-to-do,  but  for  the 


masses.  Workers  must  have  high  wages  in  order 
to  make  effective  their  demand  for  goods.  In- 
creased power  to  consume  must  be  extended  to 
the  only  class  which  possess  in  large  measure  the 
unsatisfied  desire  to  consume.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  arouse  new  wants  in  the  jaded  appetites  of  the 
rich  and  well-to-do,  why  not  supply  the  proper 
and  reasonable  wants  of  the  toiling  masses  ?" 

The  practice  of  paying  a  dismissal  wage  to 
workers  discharged  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
is  finding  increasing  application  in  industry,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view. Although  the  principle  of  the  dismissal 
wage  has  not  yet  gained  wide  acceptance,  it  has 
been  adopted  recently  by  a  number  of  firms  which 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  workers  because  of 
changes  in  production  methods,  curtailed  produc- 
tion, plant  mergers,  or  for  other  reasons  over 
which  the  workers  themselves  had  no  control. 
While  the  dismissal  wage  does  not  contribute 
materially  to  the  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  it  is  of  very  real  assistance  in  giving  the 
dismissed  worker  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
wider  search  for  a  new  job  or  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  reduced  income.  It  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  unemployment  in  the  individual 
plant  by  curbing  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
employment  manager  or  foremen  to  discharge 
employees  for  insufficient  reasons. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
must  abandon,  curtail  or  defer  completion  of  some 
of  its  work  in  both  field  and  office,  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  The  Bureau,  said  Commissioner 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  plans  to  drop  32  employees, 
owing  to  the  expiration  of  appropriations  made 
last  year  and  not  continued  in  1931  appropria- 
tions. The  significance  of  this  statement  is  not 
that  32  government  employees  will  lose  their  jobs, 
but  the  release  of  these  workers,  and  the  key  posi- 
tions they  hold,  indicates  how  little  consideration 
is  given  this  indispensible  governmental  unit. 
Statistics  prepared  by  Commissioner  Stewart  are 
never  challenged,  although  distasteful  to  those 
who  would  assure  the  country  that  conditions  are 
nearly  normal.  Commissioner  Stewart  presents 
facts  on  living  costs  and  excessive  production. 
Congress  votes  millions  to  special  interests,  but 
less  than  two  score  investigators  must  be  dis- 
charged because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  And  the  men 
responsible  for  this  situation  shriek  that  "we  must 
find  the  facts  of  this  labor  problem." 
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Twenty-five  thousand  Belgium  coal  miners 
struck  on  July  4  as  a  protest  over  old  age  pen- 
sion rates. 

British  actors  and  actresses  met  in  London 
July  4  and  took  the  first  steps  to  organize  along 
the  lines  of  the  American  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation. 

Evacuation  of  the  last  German  territory  occu- 
pied by  allied  troops  was  completed  on  June  30  by 
the  retirement  of  French  troops  from  the  Rhine- 
land. 

The  government  of  Queensland,  Australia, 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture's session  that  it  proposed  to  impose  a  special 
tax  on  all  incomes  to  provide  funds  to  extend 
unemployment  relief  work. 

The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  June  was  recently  announced  as 
2,636,000,  with  1,833,000  receiving  government 
doles,  this  being  an  increase  of  900,000  over  a 
year  ago. 

Delegates  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  17 
countries,  representing  an  organized  membership 
of  almost  14,000,000,  met  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
on  July  7  for  the  fifth  triennial  congress  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trades  Unions. 

All  Germany  mourned  on  July  13  the  152  vic- 
tims of  a  coal  mine  disaster  near  Xeurode,  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  private  dwellings  flying 
flags  at  half  mast  and  prayers  being  said  in  the 
churches. 

British  unemployment  figures  are  still  soaring, 
a  government  report  indicates,  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  announcing  that  on  July  7  the  total  num- 
ber of  employes  out  of  work  was  1,933,500,  an 
increase  of  42,925  over  the  previous  week  and 
789,254  more  than  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  payment  of  subsidies  to  large  families,  on 
a  graduated  scale  of  from  100  pesetas  annually 
to  families  of  eight  children,  to  1,000  pesetas 
annually  to  families  of  18  or  more  children,  has 
recently  been  authorized  by  the  Spanish  Minister 
of  Labor. 

In  the  face  of  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
unemployment  in  its  ranks  last  year  (it  reached 
17.9  per  cent  the  last  quarter  of  1929),  the  Ger- 


man Printers'  Union  increased  its  membership  by 
almost  6,000,  bringing  it  up  to  88,573  on  January 
1  last,  according  to  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  organization's  central  office. 

The  Asiatic  Labor  Congress,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  India  this  year,  has  been  post- 
poned until  next  year.  The  arrangements  for  next 
year's  meeting  will,  it  is  stated,  be  made  at  Geneva 
by  the  Workers'  Delegates  from  Oriental  coun- 
tries to  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference. 

An  automatic  insurance  selling  machine  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  platforms  of  big  German 
railway  stations.  The  traveler  desiring  to  insure 
himself  against  accident  puts  10  to  50  pfennigs 
(2y2  to  12  cents)  in  the  slot  and  receives  a  ticket 
with  the  day,  hour  and  value  of  the  policy  stamped 
upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  apparatus  receives 
an  imprint  of  the  purchaser's  thumb,  thus  pre- 
venting fradulent  claims.  The  insurance  usually 
runs  for  one  or  two  days. 

The  principal  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales. 
Australia,  which  closed  on  March  1,  1929,  were 
reopened  recently,  thereby  absorbing  at  once 
about  10,000  mine  workers.  It  was  reported  that 
the  work  in  the  coal  mines  had  been  resumed  on 
the  operators'  terms,  which  provided  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  12.5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  seniority  rule 
is  to  obtain  as  to  reemployment,  with  no  penal- 
ties upon  workers  for  any  actions  during  the  long 
dispute. 

In  view  of  the  growing  proportions  of  New 
Zealand's  unemployment  problem,  the  Committee 
on  Unemployment,  appointed  by  the  government, 
has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent employment  board  and  suggests  that  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  unemployment,  be  raised 
through  taxation  and  otherwise.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  proposals  will  be  made  for  a 
new  form  of  State  industrial  insurance  against 
unemployment. 

Japanese  settlers  in  Brazil  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  sharp  decline  in  the  price 
of  coffee.  Through  the  Japanese  Consul-General 
in  Sao  Paulo,  the  settlers  have  asked  the  Japanese 
Government  for  financial  assistance  to  tide  them 
over  the  situation.  It  is  reported  that  the  matter 
has  been  seriously  considered  by  the  authorities, 
and  that  a  plan  for  a  long-term  credit  of  1,500.000 
yen  through  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  has  been 
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formulated.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Ministry  of  Oversea  Affairs  a  persistent  over- 
production of  coffee  in  Brazil  might  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  program  of  Japanese 
emigration  to  that  country. 

In  certain  districts  of  Japan  where  the  employ- 
ees of  State  Railways  are  required  to  live  near 
their  work,  the  management  provides  dwellings 
free  of  charge.  At  present  there  are  over  15,000 
of  these  dwellings.  In  addition  there  are  numer- 
ous dormitories  for  train  staffs,  and  dwellings 
which  can  be  rented  by  certain  classes  of  shop- 
men. As  all  Japanese  workers  are  accustomed  to 
a  daily  bath,  baths  are  a  feature  of  almost  all 
railway  depots.  These  baths  may  also  be  used  by 
employees'  families.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
railwaymen's  clubs,  which  provide  their  members 
with  libraries,  recreation  rooms  and  sports 
grounds.  At  Tokio  there  is  a  railway  university, 
which  has  an  average  attendance  of  200.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  at  Tokio  six  official  railway  trade 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  an  average  of 
4,500  employees.  For  a  staff  of  somewhat  less 
than  200,000  a  medical  staff  of  -800  is  maintained. 
The  management  of  the  State  Railways  own  six 
hospitals  and  four  sanatoria,  and  it  is  considering 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  these  institutions. 

Mismanagement  in  the  handling  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  and  laxity  in  regard  to  working 
chartered  foreign  tonnage,  are  voiced  in  the  Mos- 
cow official  Ekon.  Sjism.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  transport  of 
cargo  is  such  that  with  this  money  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  considerably  the  import  of 
machinery  and  materials  which  are  necessary  for 
the  works  and  factories,  and  for  the  development 
of  merchant  ship  construction  in  Russia.  An 
increase  in  Soviet  tonnage  is  considered  to  be 
pressingly  necessary,  this  being  the  problem  of 
the  day.  But  as  the  ocean-going  fleet  is  limited, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  expenditure  on  foreign 
exchange  must  be  reduced  by  the  more  advan- 
tageous utilization  of  chartered  foreign  ships.  In 
this  matter  the  Soviet  organizations  have  hith- 
erto adopted  a  negligent  and  inattentive  attitude. 
The  nonproductive  expenditure  on  foreign 
exchange  is  growing  at  a  time  when  a  desperate 
fight  is  being  waged  for  economizing  every  rouble, 
and  this  fight  will  only  be  successful  through 
irreproachable  work  on  the  part  of  exporters  and 
importers. 


THE  ETERNAL  SAMENESS 


The  tide  comes  in  and  the  tide  goes  out, 

And  a  hundred  tides  are  the  same  as  one. 
For  who  can  say  what  I'm  writing  about, 
And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done? 

But  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink,  and  then? 
Oh!  nothing  but  taking  it  out  again. 

For  people  must  read  a  great  deal  of  rot 

(And  rubbish  and  rot  are  the  same  as  one); 
They  may  as  well  read  what  I  write.   Why  not? 
But  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done? 

Some  lines  of  type,  and  a  metre  rough, 
And  not  an  idea  in  the  whole  of  the  stuff. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST  OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL. 

Clothier,     Furnisher    8t    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory    and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First    Ave.,    cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay    Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


Small  Boy:  "What  is  college 
bred,  pop?" 

Pop  (with  son  in  college):  "They 
make  college  bred,  my  son,  from 
the  flour  of  youth  and  the  dough  of 
old  age." 


"I'll  never  forget  the  night  you 
proposed,"  said  the  wife.  'You  acted 
like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

"Yes,  I  was  a  sucker." 

Then  the  gong  sounded  for  the 
first  round. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DAvenport  0537 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print   "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


Might  "Sell"  Himself 


A  commercial  traveler  was  work- 
ing in  a  new  district,  and  orders 
were  few  and  tar  between.  Enter- 
ing an  establishment,  he  present*  <1 
his  card,  only  to  be  told  that  there 
was  really  nothing  in  his  line  that 
was  wanted. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  show  yon 
a  few  of  our  leading  articles?"  b< 
the  salesman. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "we 
really  cannot  spare  you  the  time  at 
present." 

"Well,    sir,"    persisted    the    - 
man,  dejectedly,  "would  you  mind  it 
I   opened   my  bag  here  and   took   a 
look  myself?    I  haven't  seen  'em  tor 
nearly  three   weeks." 


Powerful    Stuff 


Judge:  "It  will  go  hard  with 
you  this  time,  Sambo;  you  look  as 
if   you    have    been    drinking   again." 

Sambo:  "Yes,  suh,  Judge,  dat 
sho'  am  powerful  stuff  what  Ah 
had.  It  was  dat  dere  chicken 
hootch." 

"Chicken  hootch!  Why,  I  have 
never    heard    of    that    before." 

"Yas,  suh,  Judge,  chicken  hootch. 
One    drink   and   you   lay." 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoe* 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344      Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125    Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.   M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


UNION   LABEL 
SEAMEN'S    OUTFITTERS 

NYMAN  BROS. 

Bee  Hive  Store 

Men's     Furnishings,     Hickory     Shirts. 

Hats,  Oil  Clothing 

Home  of  the  Union  Made 

Co-operative   Shoe 

302    So.    F    Street,    Aberdeen,    W«§h. 

On    the    Water    Front 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    St   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Checking  Up 


A  little  colored  boy  stepped  into 
a  drug  st«»ro  telephone  booth.  Leav- 
ing the  door  open,  the  drug  clerk 
heard  him  say,  after  getting  the 
desired  number:  "Hello,  is  this 
Mr.  Brown?  Well,  l'se  a  little  boy 
looking  for  work  an'  I  thought 
mebbe  you  all  had  a  job  for  me. 
What's  at,  you  all  has  a  little  colored 
hoy  now?  Well,  is  he  satisfactory — 
You  say  he  is.  That  sure  is  too  bad, 
cause  I  need  a  job.    Goodbye." 

When    the    boy   came   out    of   the 

l th,    the    clerk    told    him    he    was 

sorry  he  didn't  get  the  job  and  said 
he  would  try  to  find  something  for 
him. 

"That  alright,  boss,"  he  answered. 
"I'se  the  hoy  that  works  for  Mr. 
Brown,  and  was  jest  checking  up  on 
myself." 


"Yes,"  smiled  the  old  maid.  "I 
loved  and  won." 

"But  you  never  married!"  ex- 
claimed her  caller. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "he  jilted  me 
and  I  get  $10,000  heart  balm,  while 
the  girl  who  married  him  found  he 
wasn't  worth  30  cents  as  a  hus- 
band."— Sam  Hill. 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.   HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas   315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San   Francisco,   California 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Any  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  Sarcoxie  who  was 
employed  on  board  that  vessel  on 
the  12th  day  of  October,  1928,  when 
Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  an  A.  B.,  was 
killed  at  Bordeaux.  France,  please 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Ellen  Mur- 
phy, 7803  76th  Street,  Glendale, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Anyone  knowing  whereabouts  of 
Fred  Ingle,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and 
Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
please  communicate  with  Patrick 
Flynn,  secretary,  58  Commercial 
Street,   San   Francisco,   California. 


Her  husband  had  just  come  home 
and  had  his  first  meeting  with  the 
new  nurse,  who  was  remarkably 
pretty. 

"She  is  sensible  and  scientific, 
too,"  urged  the  fond  mother,  "and 
says  she  will  allow  no  one  to  kiss 
the  baby  while  she  is  near." 

"No  one  would  want  to,"-  replied 
the  husband,  "while  she  is  near." 

And  the  nurse  was  discharged. 

The  kind  visitor  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  watched  the  angler  patiently 
fishing  with  a  walking-stick  held 
ever  a  watering-can.  "How  many 
have  you  caught?"  asked  the 
stranger,  sympathetically.  The  luna- 
tic regarded  him  shrewdly.  "You're 
the  fourth,"  he  said. 


Guest:  What  kind  of  soup, 
Waiter? 

Waiter:     Gold  soup,  sir. 

Guest:  Original  name,  how  come? 

Waiter:  The  chef  put  in  eighteen 
carrots. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT   NOT   EXPENSIVE 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  PfcO^lQ  UNION 

FAIR  J->VJ'k3k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In    fairness   to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND    NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
KERRY      BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


Married  Reveler:  "What  does 
your  wife  shay  to  you  when  you 
shtay  out — hie — ash  late  ash  thish?" 

"Nothing,    I'm   not   married." 

The    married    man    frowned. 

"Then  why,"  he  said,  "do  you 
shtay   out — hie — as   late   ash   thish?" 


She:  "I  bobbed  my  hair  to  show 
my  independence." 

He:  "What  did  you  bob  your 
skirt   for?" — New   England    Printer. 


Sauce  for  the   Drake 


A  certain  club  had  replaced  its 
familiar  black-coated  servitors  with 
young,  and  sometimes  pretty,  wait- 
resses. One  of  the  old  die-hard 
members  who  had  strongly  opposed 
the  idea  dropped  in  to  lunch  one 
day. 

"How's  the  duck  today?"  he 
growled,  glowering  at  the  girl  who 
came  to  serve  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  the 
waitress,  perkily.  "How  are  you, 
sir?" — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,    Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goea  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARB  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


RELIABLE   TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


What  this  country  needs  is  non- 
leakable  trunks  for  dry  congress- 
men. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR     NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OL.D  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  Its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  Is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed    man.  and   in   a   comparatively   short   Interval   of  time. 


Dockage 

It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  be 
docked  when  we  feel  it  is  justified; 
but  it  is  pretty  tough  when  the  dock- 
age is  due  to  something  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  However,  those 
who  feel  they  have  at  times  been 
unjustly  docked  should  get  consola- 
tion out  of  the  following: 

A  Vermont  man  was  foreman  in 
a  quarry,  and  during  some  blasting 
operations  one  of  his  men  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blown  into  the  air, 
happily  without  serious  results. 

The  foreman  having  impressed  the 
importance  of  keeping  at  a  respect- 
able distance  during  the  operations, 
the  matter  was  dropped,  apparently 
forever. 

It  was,  however,  revived  unex- 
pectedly on  pay  day,  when  the  fore- 
man handed  the  man  $44.50  instead 
of  the  usual  $45. 

The  latter  inquiring  the  reason,  he 


was  startled  when  the  foreman  re- 
plied: "That's  half  a  dollar  off  for 
the  time  you  were  up  in  the  air  last 
Tuesday." 


Look  Out  for  Our  Abie 


A  young  descendant  of  the  He- 
brew race  was  broke  in  a  large  city. 
He  wired  his  father  thusly:  "Dear 
Father:  I  am  in  the  city  and  broke, 
and  have  no  friends.  What  shall  I 
do?   Abie." 

The  father  wired  back:  "Dear 
Abie:  Make  some  friends  quick 
Your  father." 


Giving  Himself  Up 


"Offisher,  you'd  better  lock  me  up. 
Jush  hit  my  wife  over  the  head 
wish  a  club." 

"Did  you  kill  her?" 

"Don't  think  sho.  Thash  why  I 
wan;  to  be  locked  up." 


1/  Your  Teeth  Hurt 

See  a  Parker  Dentist! 

Hundreds  of  seafaring  men  have  found  Parker  Dentists 
reasonab'0  in  price  and  strong  on  service  and  fine  dental 
work.     T       e's  an  office  in  every  Pacific  seaport. 
AINLESS  PARKER   DENTIST  USING 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

San  Dlej;  tfVrarth  and  Plaza;  Long  Beach,  109^4 
E.  Ocea*  *_»*vd.;  San  Pedro,  706  Palos  Verdes;  San 
Franci  1012    Market    St.,    767    Market    St.,    1802 

Gear's  .;  Los  Angeles,  550  So.  Broadway,  104U  W. 
7th  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.;  Oakland,  1128  Broadway; 
Eureka,  210  F.  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  cor.  Washington 
and  Broadway;  Seattle,  206  Union  St.;  Tacoma, 
1103%  Broadway;  Bellingham,  Holly  and  Commer- 
cial Sts.:  Vancouver.  B.  C,  101  Hastings  St.  E.; 
Boston.    Mnss..    581    Washington    St. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SUTTER  8000  * 


How  Old 

A  Scotchman  called  a  doctor: 
"Come  at  once,  doctor,  ma  child  ha' 
^wallowed  a  penny." 

"How   old   is   it?" 

"1894." 


The  >had(»\v  of  the  family  tree 
accounts  for  a  k<>o<1  many  shady 
reputations. 

There's  nothing  like  leather— with 
the  possible  exception  of  Welsh 
rarebit 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 

Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Miwion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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DISTRICT   UNIONS   AND  BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND    GULF    SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Secretary 

1%  Lewis  Street.     Phone  Richmond  1258 
Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I .". RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 
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NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street.    Phone  2215 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS.    AND    WATERTEN 
UNION   OF  THE   ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 
Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 70  South 

OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD, 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS, 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa R.   DAVIS, 

209  Pine  Street.    Phone  Lombard  7425 

BALTIMORE,  Md ALEX  KERR, 

1618  Thames  Street.    Phone  Wolfe   5630 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM, 

54  Commercial  Place.    23S68  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La CHARLES  THORSEN, 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH, 

321  Twentieth  Street 


DERS' 

Street 

Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION     OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.   GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch).... JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288  State   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,   Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

1704   Thames   Street 

NORFOLK,    Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23S68  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321   Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 

1%    Lewis   Street,    Phone    Richmond   0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4539 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   PENSACOLA 

PENSACOLA,    Fla CHARLES  A.  WOLFF,  Sec'y-Treas. 

Route   1,   Box   18A 


HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA    AND    VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

Walnut   Street 


RAILROAD      FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE    S.    DUPLAN,    Secretary 

701   Park   Boulevard.     Phone   Walnut   4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%   North  Clark  Street 

CLAUDE   M.   GOSHORN.   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue,  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING,  Agent 

■2:\\  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Dally  04.vi 

DETROIT,    Mich CARL   W1CKARD,  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y IVAN  HUNTER,   Secretary 

71   Main  Street 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.    Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

308   Superior  Avenue,   W.     Phone   Main   1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Dally  0488 

DETROIT,    MICH JAMES   HAYMAN,  Agent 

410  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 

CHICAGO,    111 LEONARD   CARTER,  Agent 

158  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO,    111 S.    R.   LITTLE,  Agent 

30  North  Wells  Street.    Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE.   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  189 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 

PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.    GILL,  Agent 

86    Seneca    Street 
P.   O.   Box  65.     Telephone  Elliot  6752 

ABERDEEN,   Wash JOHN   FEIDGE,  Agent 

307   South  F  Street 
P.  O.  Box  280.    Telephone  2467 

PORTLAND,   Ore GEORGE  NUTTING,  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,   Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.   Box  68.    Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK.  Agent 

213  First  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  US! 

SAN  PEDRO,  Calif RAY   E.   EVANS 

Box  574 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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LABOR'S  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


ILLIAM  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  has  supplied  the 
Journal  with  the  following  timely  and 
thought-provoking  message  on  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  organized  workers 


of  America  on  Labor  Dav  of  1930 


The    Outstanding    Problem    of    1930 

The  celebration  of  Labor  Day  this  year  will  take 
place  at  a  period  when  tbe  unemployment  situation  is 
very  serious  indeed.  About  one  year  ago  when  we 
celebrated  Labor  Day  in  1929  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  a  decided  reaction  had  set  in  and  the  country  was 
approaching  a  most  unfavorable  industrial  condition. 
Each  month  the  situation  has  grown  steadily  worse 
until  now  we  find  that  there  are  more  people  unem- 
ployed on  Labor  Day,  1930,  than  at  any  similar  period 
since  the  World  War.  Naturally  this  problem  of  un- 
employment overshadows  all  other  problems. 

Fortunately  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
functioned  in  a  most  serviceable  way  all  during  the 
distressing  period  through  which  we  have  passed 
and  are  now  passing.  The  economic  facts  and  phil- 
osophy which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ex- 
pounded regarding  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  wages  have  had  a  tremendous  moral 
and  restraining  effect.  The  theory  of  high  wages 
has  made  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  all  classes  of  people  associated  with  in- 
dustry and  industrial  enterprises.  In  addition,  the 
organized  labor  movement  is  recognized  as  a  strong 
force  in  opposition  to  any  reduction  in  wage  standards 
and  conditions  of  employment.  It  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  maintenance  of  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment.  This  fact  increased 
the  confidence,  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  members  of 
organized  labor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

While  the  gravity  of  the  unemployment  problem 
holds  a  dominating  position  in  the  thoughts  and 
minds  of  men  and  women  there  are  many  other 
problems  of  social  and  economic  importance  which 
are  being  given  close  attention  and  careful  thought 
by  the  hosts  of  labor. 

Cooperation    and    Collective    Bargaining 

Labor  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of 
strength  and  influence  in  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. We  wish  to  enhance  and  enlarge  the  in- 
fluence and  service  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. Labor  knows,  from  experience,  that  it  is 
through  organization,  cooperation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining that  industry  can  be  made  more  profitable 
and  the  wages  and  living  standards  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  can  be  raised  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  requirements  of  American  citizenship. 

All  the  gains  which  labor  has  made  came  through 
organization  and  organized  effort.  No  one  can  ade- 
quately measure  the  value  of  the  service  which  or- 
ganized labor  has  rendered  to  its  own  membership, 
directly,  and,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  those  who  are  not 
associated   with   it. 

We  are  engaged  in  extending  •  the  organization 
among  the  non-union  workers  in  every  industrial 
section  of  the  country.  An  intensive  campaign  of 
organization  has  been  carried  on  in  the  South  during 
the  past  year.     In  many  cities  and  towns  throughout 


the  country  the  organization  has  inaugurated  or- 
ganization campaigns  with  marked  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. Both  the  numerical  and  economic  strength  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  been  extended 
and  increased. 

Activities  in  the   Legislative   Field 

In  the  legislative  field  we  have  pressed  our  claims 
for  remedial  legislation.  Our  activities  have  been 
directed  along  constructive  and  practical  lines.  We 
have  secured  the  passage  of  the  OM  Age  Pension 
legislation  for  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  secured  the  enactment  of  Convict  Labor 
legislation  and  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  injustice  and  the  evil  of 
"Yellow  Dog"  contracts. 

Substantial  improvement  has  been  secured  in  the 
enactment  of  Workmen's  Compensation  legislation 
and  in  legislation  designed  to  better  protect  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industry.  We  are  pressing  for 
favorable  consideration  amendments  to  the  immigra- 
tion statutes.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  in  this 
line  until  we  succeed  in  making  the  immigration 
restriction  laws  more  nearly  conform  to  the  social 
and  economic  requirements  of  our  Nation.  Substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of 
retirement  legislation  for  large  groups  of  government 
employees.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  until  adequate  and  satisfactory  retirement 
legislation  is  secured  for  government  workers  in  this 
field.  We  have  also  specialized  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
and  in  the  number  of  days  worked  per  week  by 
government  employees.  The  economic  and  social  in- 
terests of  these  workers  shall  always  be  very  close 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

To  Make  Labor  "Free"  Economically 

The  injunction  relief  legislation  which  was  approved 
by  the  Toronto  Convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  of  supreme  importance.  This  bill  is 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its 
enactment  must  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  legislative 
importance.  The  object  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  labor  free  economically.  Labor  must 
not  be  singled  out  as  a  class  to  be  made  the  class 
victims  of  injunction  procedure.  We  wish  to  be  gov- 
erned by  law  and  not  by.  judicial  decree.  The  entire 
influence  of  the  organized  labor  movement  must  be 
mobilized  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

As  labor  enters  into  the  spirit  of  Labor  Day  and 
participates  in  its  celebration  this  year  it  will  keep 
in  mind  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  problems  of 
the  future.  It  will  vigorously  contend  for  a  practical 
and  humane  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  will  reiterate  its  demand  that  this  blight  upon  our 
civilization  be  permanently  removed.  To  say  that  un- 
employment is  a  necessary  evil  is  to  admit  the  superi- 
ority of  uncontrolled  forces  over  intelligence,  educa- 
tion and  efficiency. 

We  hold  that  unemployment  occurs  because  of  the 
failure  of  industry  and  society  to  deal  with  it  and  to 
apply  a  remedy.  The  definite  demand  of  labor,  upon 
the  celebration  of  labor's  national  holiday,  is  that  in- 
dustry and  society  immediately  seek  and  secure  a 
practical  solution  for  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Tn  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  crimps 
in  connection  with  the  shipping  of  Arab  seamen 
at  British  ports,  a  system  of  registration  came 
into  force  on  August  1,  as  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Shipping  Federation  and  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen. 

*  * 

Eight  Indian  cadets  from  the  government 
training  ship  Duffcrin  have  lately  been  engaged  to 
serve  in  British  India  Companies  coasting  ships. 
These,  with  about  twenty  others  serving  in  other 
companies'  ships  trading  in  Indian  waters,  form 
the  first  batch  to  leave  the  training  ship.  The 
Puffer  in  was  established  by  the  government  of 
India  December  1,  1927,  to  give  a  preliminary 
training  to  Indian  youths  who  desire  to  follow  the 
sea  as  a  profession.  The  ship  accommodates  about 
100  cadets  and  the  full  course  requires  three 
years,  after  which  the  cadets  have  to  put  in  their 
time  at  sea  before  qualifying  for  a  second  mate's 
certificate. 

*  *         ■■•;■ 

The  Swedish  Seamen's  Act  of  1923  gives  the 
Swedish  government  power  to  grant  to  foreign 
seamen  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  the  advantages 
granted  to  Swedish  seamen  under  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  These  relate  to  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  and  sub- 
sistence in  case  of  sickness  or  injury  on  board, 
repatriation  when  seamen  are  discharged  or  left 
behind  abroad,  and  compensation  for  loss  of  their 
effects  in  the  event  of  shipwreck.  A  Royal  I  dec- 
laration of  February  14,  1930.  extends  these  ben- 
efits to  Danish  seamen  employed  on  Swedish 
ships.  A  similar  agreement  had  already  been 
concluded  with  Finland  in  lf'2~. 

*  *     * 

About  five  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  Ger- 
man ship  officers  on  long  voyages  should  have  a 
school  training  of  sixty  weeks  and  masters  one  of 
100  weeks.  A  period  of  grace  of  five  years  was 
provided  with  a  school  training  of  seventy  weeks 
for  masters,  which  period  was  to  end  in  October 
this  year.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that 
a  school  training  of  100  weeks  is  not  necessary 
for  masters  of  medium-size  vessels,  and  the 
Government  has  now  decided  to  divide  training 


into  two  periods,  forty  weeks  for  ship  officers, 
with  an  additional  twenty  weeks  for  long-voyage 
masters  in  the  second  class,  and  an  additional 
twenty  weeks  for  long-voyage  masters  in  the  first 
class.  As  hitherto,  adequate  practical  training 
is  to  be  combined  with  the  school  training  for  the 
different  classes.  The  second-class  long-voyage 
master's  certificate  will  give  its  possessor  the  right 
to  command  cargo  vessels  of  any  size  on  short 
and  medium  voyages,  but  only  cargo  vessels  of 
up  to  3000  tons  gross  on  long  voyages.  The  first 
class  certificate  will  enable  a  master  to  be  in 
charge  of  large  vessels  on  long  voyages  and  pas- 
senger vessels  on  medium  or  long  voyages.  The 
license  for  officers  on  long  voyages  will  enable  the 
holder  to  take  charge  of  vessels  on  short  voyages 
after  twelve  months  of  practical  service  as  an 
officer.  The  license  for  short  voyages  only  will 
enable  the  officers  holding  it  to  take  charge  of 
small  draft,  up  to  about  140  tons  gr.,  after 
twenty-four  months'  service. 

*  * 

The  present  conditions  under  which  colored 
seamen  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  enter  Liv- 
erpool constitute  a  real  social  menace  and  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  blacks  and 
whites  alike.  This  passage  occurs  in  the  foreword 
to  a  report  on  the  color  problem  in  British  ports, 
recently  issued  by  the  Liverpool  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  Half-Caste  Children.  Discussing 
the  colored  man's  attitude  to  white  women,  the 
report  states  that  "the  negro,  usually  well  dressed, 
generous  with  what  money  he  has,  a  good  singer 
and  dancer,  shows  to  advantage  and  makes  a  good 
impression  on  the  girls  in  the  poor  and  over- 
crowded districts  he  frequents.  In  his  own  coun- 
try the  negro's  relations  with  women  are  restricted 
by  a  rigid  tribal  discipline ;  in  this  country  he  is 
cut  adrift  from  these  restrictions  before  he  has 
developed  the  restraint  of  western  civilization. 
The  negro  thus  tends  to  be  promiscuous  in  his 
relations  with  white  women."  The  social  menace 
of  the  position  is  described  as  being  so  serious  that 
a  solution  is  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  thorough 
reconsideration  by  local  and  national  authorities. 

*  *     * 

The  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Manchester 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  is  of  opinion  that  for- 
eign shipowners"  are  more  solicitous  for  the 
hygienic  welfare  of  their  crews  than  British. 
Prior  to  1918  British  vessels  were  superior  to  for- 
eigners and  for  some  years  after  the   Armistice 
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there  was  little  to  discriminiate  between  the  native 
and  the  alien-owned  ship.  Latterly,  however,  he 
thinks  the  British  standard  of  hygiene  has  de- 
clined and  that  of  the  foreigner  has  advanced. 
In  support  of  this  view  he  states  that  British 
owners  are  distinctly  reverting  to  the  use  of  the 
forecastle  for  crew's  quarters,  while  foreigners 
are  concentrating  on  poop  or  midship  accommoda- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  vessels 
so  fitted  has  increased  from  62.6  to  79.3,  while  in 
British  ships  the  proportion  has  dropped  from 
71.7  to  36.1.  With  regard  to  messrooms  for  crews, 
their  provision  is  universal  in  ships  under  other 
flags,  but  the  percentage  of  British  vessels  so 
equipped  has  declined  from  50.6  to  46.8  per  cent, 
and  almost  identical  conditions  obtain  concerning 
hospitals.  This  authority  does  not  believe  that  the 
amended  instructions  to  surveyors  issued  in  1923 
have  been  as  effectual  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  suggests  that  the  "persuasive  powers"  of  the 
surveyors  should  be  supplemented  by  a  compul- 
sory hygienic  code  for  British  ships.  Norway 
faced  the  position  very  resolutely  immediately 
after  the  war  and  now  has  a  mercantile  marine 
that  "no  one  can  cavil  at  from  the  hygienic  point 
of  view."  It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  should 
have  power  to  make  regulations  regarding  the 
size  and  position  of  crew's  quarters  and  such  nec- 
essary accessories  as  washing  and  bathing  places, 
oilskin  lockers,  pantries,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 
*     *     * 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Labor  in  India  is 
giving  consideration  to  a  proposal  that  Indian 
seamen  employed  in  British  ships  should  have  the 
right  to  bring  their  claims  before  special  tribu- 
nals in  India.  It  is  urged  that  at  the  present 
time  delays  take  place  owing  to  the  cases  having 
to  be  heard  in  England,  so  that  the  men  are 
necessarily  unfamiliar  with  the  course  they  have 
pursued  to  establish  their  rights.  With  a  view  to 
assisting  the  commission  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
evidence  was  given  recently  by  the  assistant  sec- 
retary at  the  home  office,  who  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  had 
always  hitherto  been  that  the  workmen — the  sea- 
men— could  recover  compensation  from  the  coun- 
try in  which  .the  ship  was  registered,  and  any 
departure  from  that  would  be  rather  serious.  It 
is,  however,  of  interest  to  recall,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  witness,  that  quite  recently  the  Danish 
Government  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken 


to  facilitate  claims  in  this  country  of  Danish  sea- 
men serving  in  British  ships,  and  a  convention  on 
the  subject  was  arrived  at  with  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment. This  convention  facilitates  the  taking 
of  evidence  and  the  acceptance  of  written  evi- 
dence. It  was  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  India  effectively  to  prosecute  claims 
in  this  country  if  some  arrangement  were  made 
by  which  written  evidence  could  be  accepted  in 
British  county  courts. 

*     *     * 

The  Swedish  General  Hours  of  Work  Act, 
which  has  been  of  a  provisional  character,  was 
recently  made  permanent.  As  regards  the  pro- 
visional Act  relating  to  hours  of  work  on  board 
ship,  however,  the  Riksdag  decided  that  the  meas- 
ure should  be  prolonged  only  until  the  end  of 
1933.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  a  long 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Socialist  Party 
pressed  for  the  introduction  of  a  permanent 
measure  differing  from  the  existing  Act  in  sev- 
eral respects.  The  proposed  bill  provided  in  part 
for  a  return  to  the  system  in  force  before  1926, 
when  the  provisions  relating  to  overtime  were 
changed,  and  in  part  for  an  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  existing  Act.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  seamen  now  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  Act,  such  as  those  employed  in  certain  types 
of  ships  and  in  ships  below  a  certain  tonnage, 
were  already  largely  covered  by  collective  agree- 
ments under  which  hours  of  work  were  in  some 
respects  regulated  more  satisfactorily  than  under 
the  Act.  There  was,  therefore,  no  longer  any 
reason  for  their  exclusion.  It  was  also  main- 
tained that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act 
were  too  flexible  and,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  often  permitted  unreasonably 
long  hours  of  work.  Normal  hours  should  be 
fixed  at  eight  in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the 
week,  and  the  power  to  interprete  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  Labor  Council.  None  of  these 
demands  were  approved  by  the  Riksdag,  which 
merely  amended  one  section  of  the  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Social  Board,  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  defects  in  connection  with  hours  of 
work  on  days  of  arrival  and  sailing. 


Historians    are    privileged    liars    who    lend 
their  pen  to  popular  beliefs. — Balzac. 
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September  1.  1930 


COOPER. \TK)\  VS.  ANTAGONISM 


Our    esteemed     contemporary,     the     Nautical 

Gazette,  has  published  some  interesting  facts  on 
the  almost  uncanny  ability  of  Japanese  ship 
operators  to  compete  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade 
with  any  and  all  comers.  In  seeking  a  plausible 
explanation,  our  contemporary  ventures  far  off 
the  beaten  track  and  finally  asks  these  pointed 
questions : 

For  instance,  how  is  it  that  X.  V.  K..  tared  three 
years  ago  with  superior  competition  hacked  by  gov- 
ernment aid,  is  now  getting  a  large  enough  share  of 
the  Pacific  Coast-Orient  trade  to  insure  quick  suc- 
cess for  its  three  new  passenger  and  freight  motor- 
liners?  And  especially  when  comparatively  little  aid 
from  the  Japanese  government  was  granted  in  the 
building  of  those  ship^: 

It  seems  that  financial  and  trading  interests  con- 
nected with  N.  Y.  K.  have  vast  interests  in  the  South- 
west and  that  the  trans-pacific  traffic  resulting  gives 
the  N.  Y.  K.  a  mainstay  of  revenue. 

It  may  be  that  well  connected  financial  and 
trading  interests  give  the  Japanese  shipping  com- 
panies all  the  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  as  if  our  contemporary  has  overlooked  an- 


other advantage  of  very  pronounced  quality. 
In  Japan  the  shipowners  and  the  seamen  work 
and  pull  together.  In  American  ships  the  human 
element,  the  personnel,  has  no  recognized  voice 
in  the  promotion  of  a  national  maritime  policy. 
The  American  Seamen's  Union,  the  American 
licensed  officers  unions,  are  sometimes  tolerated 
but  nearly  always  frowned  upon  as  totally  un- 
necessary appendages  to   the   marine   industry. 

Things  are  very  different  in  Japan.  Years 
ago  the  organized  shipowners  of  Japan  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
constant  friction  and  decided  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  National  Maritime  Conciliation 
Board.  Article  I  of  the  constitution  of  this  board 
sets  forth  the  primary  purpose  for  its  forma- 
tion : 

With  a  view  to  promote  the  healthy  development 
of  Japanese  Shipping,  there  shall  be  constituted  a 
board  known  as  tin-  Kaiji  Kyodo  Kai  by  the  Japan 
Shipowners'  Association,  the  Mercantile  Marine  Offi- 
cers  Association   and  the  Japan   Seamen's   Union. 

The  Japanese  conciliation  board  has  mapped  out 

a  varied  program  for  constructive  effort  and  seems 

to  have  functioned  very  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  has  twelve  members,  six  from  the  Japan 
Shipowners  Association,  and  six  from  the  or- 
ganized personnel — three  each  from  the  Japan 
Seamen's  Union  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Offi- 
cers Association.  The  board  regularly  considers 
matters  "regarding  conditions  of  seamen's  em- 
ployment" and  seeks  to  prevent  or  arbitrate  dis- 
putes between  shipowners  and  seamen.  The 
board  also,  in  accordance  with  the  draft  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Labor  Office,  conducts 
seamen's  employment  bureaus.  The  government 
makes  an  annual  grant  of  Yen  100,000  ($50,000) 
to  cover  the  expense  of  operating  these  agen- 
cies. All  other  expenses  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Conciliation  Board  are  borne  in  equal  shares 
by  the  shipowners  and  seamen's  groups. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  all  this  has  little  or  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  Japanese  shipowners' 
ability  to  compete  for  the  world's  carrying  trade. 
And  yet.  who  will  assert  that  cooperation  and 
harmonious  relations  between  employers  and 
workers  are  not  essential  factors  in  determining 
success  or  failure  in  any  highly  competitive  en- 
terprise? 

Whatever  may  be  responsible  for  the  MltagO- 
nistic  attitude  of  the  organized  American  ship- 
owners toward  the  organized  American  seamen, 
it   is   an   undisputable    fact   that    the    shipowners 
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of  virtually  every  other  maritime  country  on  earth 
have  very  different  notions  upon  the  subject. 

Great  Britain's  National  Maritime  Board,  or- 
ganized on  similar  lines  as  Japan's  Board,  has 
carried  on  successfully  during  periods  of  severe 
business  depression  and  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions. The  objects  of  the  British  Board  are 
succinctly  stated  in  the  Constitution,  as  follows : 

1.  Objects. — With  a  view  to  securing  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  employers  and  employed  of  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire,  there 
shall  be  constituted  a  board  known  as  the  National 
Maritime  Board  and  District  Panels  for  the  pur- 
pose of: — 

(a)  The  prevention  and  adjustment  of  differences 
between  Shipowners  and  Masters,  Seamen  and  Ap- 
prentices; 

(b)  The  establishment,  revision  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Standard  rate  (or  rates)  of  wages  and 
approved  conditions  of  employment  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  single  source  of  supply 
of  sailors  and  firemen  jointly  controlled  by  employ- 
ers and  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
general  principles: — 

(1)  The  Shipowner  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
his  own  crew  at  any  time  through  a  jointly  controlled 
supply  office,  already  established  or  to  be  established 
on  a  basis  to  be  mutually  agreed.  Special  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  National  Maritime  Board 
to  meet  special  cases,  such  as  coasting  trade  and 
shipping  of  substitutes; 

(2)  Equal  rights  of  registration  and  employment 
must  be  secured  for  all  seamen.  Raw  recruits  to  be 
registered  as  such; 

(3)  The  seamen  shall  have  the  right  to  select  their 
ship. 

A  little  booklet  containing  details  of  operation, 
etc.,  is  issued  annually  by  the  British  National 
Maritime  Board.  Certain  American  ship  opera- 
tors appear  to  have  closed  minds  upon  this  ques- 
tion but  those  who  still  have  an  eye  for  construc- 
tive development  would  do  well  to  write  for  a 
copy  of  the  1930  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Maritime  Board  of  Great  Britain. 

Quite  recently.  French  shipowners  and  sea- 
men have  copied  some  of  their  competitor's 
methods  and  agreed  to  settle  all  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration, a  pact  to  this  effect  having  been  signed 
by  the  companies  and  the  Seamen's  unions. 

The  agreement  was  sponsored  and  under- 
written by  Mr.  Louis  Rollin,  Minister  of  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  provides  that  when  there  is 
a  dispute  between  shipping  companies  and  their 
crews  they  will  not  cause  the  cessation  of  work 
on  board  the  ships  until  the  object  of  the  dispute 
has  been  examined  in  a  meeting  between  the 
two  parties  under  the  presidency  of  a  conciliator 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Mercantile  Marine. 
If   no  accord   is   reached,   the  conciliator   invites 


the  two  parties  to  appeal  to  arbitration.  In  case 
of  acceptance,  the  parties  appoint  their  arbitrator 
and  draw  up  an  arrangement.  If  these  attempts 
at  conciliation  fail,  the  parties  will  be  free  to 
submit  their  differences  to  the  special  procedures 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  provided  for  in  the 
governmental  decrees  of  1925  and  1927. 

Except  in  America,  it  seems,  governments  and 
shipowners  the  world  over  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  cooperative  effort  between 
owners  and  seamen. 

In  America  alone  the  shipowners  feel  they  are 
"sufficient  unto  themselves."  Perhaps  our  most 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Nautical  Gazette, 
can  tell  us  just  why  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry has  drifted  into  such  anomalous  position. 
Any  comment  upon  the  subject  would  be  most 
timely,  indeed,  and  may  bring  forth  thoughts  and 
ideas  that  are  bound  to  be  of  real  advantage  to 
the  American  Merchant  Marine ! 


LESSONS  OF  A  SHIPWRECK 


For  two  successive  issues  the  Journal  has 
commented  at  length  on  the  disastrous  collision 
in  Atlantic  Coast  waters  between  the  tanker 
Pin  this  and  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  passen- 
ger steamship  Fairfax,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
forty-nine  lives. 

Now  we  have  the  records  of  another  marine 
disaster — one  that  might  have  been  equally  or 
more  serious  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  lives. 

An  August  15  the  steamship  Tahiti  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  on  a 
regular  scheduled  run  between  points  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  San  Francisco  broke  her 
propellor  shaft,  tearing  a  hole  Jn  the  ship,  and 
soon  flooding  the  engine  rooms  and  rear  holds. 

The  Tahiti  wirelessed  for  help  and,  although 
no  vessel  was  within  hundreds  of  miles,  the  Nor- 
wegian freighter  Pcnybryn  and  the  Matson  liner 
/  'e ut ura  responded  and  arrived  on  the  scene  be- 
fore the  doomed  ship  went  to  the  bottom. 

All  the  passengers  and  crew,  numbering  252 
persons,  were  transferred  to  the  Ventura  without 
any  special  incident  or  accident,  just  as  though 
it  were  all  in  the  day's  work. 

Of  course  there  was  a  reason !  The  crews  of 
the  Tahiti  and  the  Ventura  were  competent  and 
experienced  seamen.  The  Tahiti  has  always 
been  manned  by  members  of  the  Seamen's  Union 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  crew  of  the  Ventura  was 
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shipped  in  its  entirety  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
branches  of  the  American  Seamen's  Union. 

So,  instead  of  hearing  passenger's  complaints 
about  inefficiency,  etc.,  the  newspaper  -reading 
public  was  treated  to  a  variety  of  tales,  all  in  full 
agreement,  however,  of  the  splendid  seaman-like 
conduct  of  both  crews. 

From  the  passenger's  standpoint,  the  rescue 
was  pronounced  an  epic  in  seamanship,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  director  of  the  British 
Royal  College  of  Music,  one  of  the  survivors. 
Sir  Hugh  declared: 

"The  accident  occurred  at  about  daybreak.  There 
were  ten  seconds  of  intense  vibration.  Its  noise  awak- 
ened me.  Passengers,  showing  no  alarm,  began  ap- 
pearing on  deck. 

"At  5  a.  m.,  Captain  Toten  ordered  every  one  to 
don  a  life  belt.  The  crew  worked  in  marvelous 
fashion,  their  coolness  exciting  enormous  admiration 
from  the  passengers.  Frequently,  they  heartened  us 
and  kept  us  calm  as  the  approach  of  rescuing  vessels 
was  reported. 

"The  Ventura  treated  us  splendidly  and  we  cannot 
say  enough  for  the  kindness  of  her  officers  and  crew." 

Further  praise  for  the  handling  of  the  Tahiti 
in  her  peril  was  voiced  by  George  D.  Reed,  Pasa- 
dena banker.     He  said  : 

"It  was  perfectly  marvelous.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  panic  or  hysterics.  Captain  Toten, 
extremely  reserved,  remained  on  duty  to  the  end. 

"The  crew  displayed  excellent  discipline.  Hot  food 
was  served  at  each  meal. 

"At  about  10:30  Saturday  night  the  Penybryn  ap- 
peared and  began  circling  us.  Twice  we  were  ordered 
to  the  boats  and  twice  recalled 

"The  third  order  had  been  given,  and  we  were  just 
entering  the  boats  as  the  Ventura's  smoke  was 
sighted." 

In  appraising  all  the  favorable  comment  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  one  realized 
the  Tahiti  was  doomed,  but  no  fear  was  shown  by 
the  passengers.  For  sixty  hours  all  wore  life 
belts  and  were  prepared  to  take  to  the  boats  at 
any  moment,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a  panic. 

Rising  water  caused  failure  of  the  electric 
lights  so  the  reserve  electricity  was  concentrated 
on  the  radio.  Only  after  forty-eight  anxious 
hours  word  was  received  that  the  steamers  Peny- 
bryn and  Ventura  were  racing  to  the  Tahiti'.?  as- 
sistance. 

The  Penybryn  arrived  first  and  stood  by  until 
Sunday,  August  17,  when  the  Ventura  arrived. 
The  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Tahiti  then  embarked  in  lifeboats  and  in  exactly 
twelve  minutes  the  vessel  was  deserted. 

To  transfer  252  men,  women  and  children 
under  such  conditions  without  the  slightest  mis- 
hap is  a  performance  that  speaks  for  itself.  With 
the  ship  rolling  in  long,  heavy  swells,  this  indi- 


cates beyond  a  doubt  that   splendid  seamanship 
prevailed. 

\\  hy  are  not  all  passenger  carrying  vessels 
manned  with  crews  such  as  are  regularly  carried 
on  the  TaJiiti  and  the  Ventura.' 

And  the  echo  answers,  "why  not ?" 


'TO   HIM  WHO  HATH" 


Eminently  apropos  to  certain  current  events  is 

the   favorite  old  quotation    Erom   Chapter    13   of 

St.  Matthew: 

For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath. 

While  unemployment  stalks  throughout  the 
land  and  poverty  is  increasing  everywhere,  there 
is  no  apparent  cessation  in  fat  dividends  for  the 
favored  few. 

For  instance,  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
has  just  declared  a  two-for-one  stock  split-up 
and  increased  the  annual  dividend  rate  20  per 
cent. 

Such  announcements  are  rarely  commented  on, 
but  if  they  are  analyzed  they  reveal  the  immense 
profits  of  monopolistic  corporations.  If  a  man 
owned  100  shares  of  American  Tobacco  Company 
stock  in  1920  he  was  given  seventy-five  additional 
shares  of  a  new  stock,  known  as  "Common  B," 
which  cost  him  nothing. 

The  man  then  owned  175  shares  of  stock.  In 
1929  he  was  permitted  to  buy  at  $125  a  share  one 
share  for  every  five  of  his  common  B  shares. 
During  that  year  common  sold  for  as  high  as 
$235  a  share.   The  man  now  owned  195  shares. 

The  present  two-for-one  split-up  means  that 
his  195  shares  are  doubled  and  he  now  owns  390 
shares,  instead  of  his  original  100  shares. 

The  195  shares,  given  to  him  without  cost,  had 
a  marked  value  of  approximately  $40,000  the  day 
the  split-up  was  announced. 

The  average  citizen  pays  little  attention  to  this 
pyramiding  as  he  reads  that  these  corporations  are 
paying  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  number  of 
shares  issued  in  the  form  of  stock  dividends  are 
never  referred  to. 

To  make  dividends  possible  for  this  increased 
capitalization,  workers  are  speeded  up  and  every 
attempt  at  unionization  in  these  unorganized 
plants  is  resisted  that  continued  fat  interest  rates 
are  assured.  No  wonder  we  have  a  revised  and 
Americanized  the  old  Biblical  quotation.  We  now 
say:  "He  who  has — gets!" 
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LAW  VIOLATION  BY  AGREEMENT 


The  local  steamboat  inspectors  at  Duluth  have 
reported  their  findings  in  the  case  of  the  steamer 
Saturn,  charged  with  violating  Section  2  of  the 
Seamen's  Act.  The  opinion  follows,  in  part: 
"We  find  that  on  two  or  three  occasions,  after  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  seamen  and  the 
mate,  the  deck  hands  were  worked  during  the 
day  and  given  all  night  in.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  paint  the  cabins  and  give  the  paint  time 
to  set  before  arriving  at  another  port.  As  there 
has  been  but  one  change  in  the  seamen  on  this 
steamer  so  far  this  season,  they  are,  apparently, 
satisfied  with  conditions,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  demand  made  by  seamen  for  wages  earned  on 
account  of  non-compliance  with  Section  2,  we 
cannot  hold  the  master  for  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion.    Case  dismissed." 

By  official  action  the  Duluth  local  inspectors 
hold  in  effect  that  mutual  agreements  can  be 
made  between  officers  and  seamen  to  set  aside 
United  States  laws  and  that  the  necessity  of 
painting  cabins  is  paramount  to  the  duty  of 
obeying  safety  laws  and  justifies  violating  the 
law. 

This  is  truly  an  amazing  decision. 
•  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  sort  of 
reasoning  will  put  an  end  to  all  law  enforcement 
as  long  as  violation  of  the  law  is  agreeable  to 
those  immediately  concerned! 


FREIGHT  AND  SURPLUS  TONNAGE 


Sir  Frederick  W.  Lewis  of  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  principal  British  shipowners 
and  operators,  in  a  recent  address  at  London, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
industry  is  not  a  drag  on  trade  revival,  as  the 
cost  of  ocean-carrying  represents  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  goods  than  in  pre-war 
days.  This  seems  to  be  correct.  The  freight 
index  figures  for  the  month  of  June  compiled 
by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  disclose  a  very  de- 
pressing situation.  Taking  100  as  the  figure  for 
1913,  the  figure  for  June,  1930,  is  actually  78.12. 
The  comparative  figure  a  year  ago  was  103.03. 

This  indicates  that  freight  rates  are  .about  22 
per  cent  lower  than  the  immediate  pre-war  level, 
and  clearly  portrays  the  deplorable  condition  of 
international  trade.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  rate  will  be  accepted,  but  that 


no  cargo  is  offering  at  any  figure,  necessitating 
the  return  of  vessels  to  a  home  port  in  ballast 
with  no  alternative  but  laying  up  at  considerable 
cost.  The  last  returns  show  that  there  are  about 
2,500,000  d.w.  tons  of  shipping  laid  up  in  Brit- 
ish ports  alone.  Even  this  figure  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  empty  space  in  liners  running  on 
regular  schedule. 

But  this  increase  in  freight  index  figures  only 
reveals  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  reduction  in 
freights  were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  expenses  no  great  harm  would  be 
done.  But  this  is  far  from  the  case.  While 
freights  disclose  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  com- 
pared with  1913,  it  is  asserted  by  competent 
authorities  that  expenses  show  an  increase  of 
from  70  to  75  per  cent.  Probably  the  rate  of 
marine  insurance  stands  alone  as  the  only  item 
of  expenditure  that  has  shown  no  increase,  al- 
though here  again  the  actual  cost  is  heavier  to 
the  shipowner  on  account  of  the  larger  values 
that  have  to  be  insured,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  tonnage. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  efforts  are  being 
made,  or  methods  are  being  widely  discussed,  by 
which  the  various  difficulties  with  which  the 
world  is  at  present  struggling  may  be  dealt  with 
by  artificial  means.  There  are  grain  pools  hold- 
ing stocks  of  grain,  there  is  a  coffee  scheme,  a 
rubber  scheme,  a  tin  scheme,  a  wool  scheme,  and 
so  on,  all  more  or  less  designed  to  protect  the 
producer  from  the  consequences  of  over-produc- 
tion and  falling  prices.  The  shipping  industry 
is  not  immune  from  these  trials  and  tribulations. 
Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  deal- 
ing with  the  surplus  supply  of  tonnage,  either 
by  laying  up  a  greater  volume  of  tonnage  than 
is  already  laid  up  through  expediency,  or  by 
breaking  up  old  tonnage.  The  great  difficulty 
in  all  these  schemes  is  that  the  shipping  industry 
is  essentially  international  in  character,  and  those 
nations  which  have  the  least  to  gain  will  obvi- 
ously be  the  most  backward  in  contributing  to 
the  common  sacrifices  that  are  necessary. 

Latest  data  on  the  world's  tonnage  position 
shows  that  there  is  at  present  afloat  over  68,- 
000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  as  compared  with 
about  43,000,000  tons  in  1913. 

Vessels  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over 
comprise   more   than    10,000,000  gross  tons,   or 
approximately  15^  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  total  world  tonnage  of  vessels  of  twenty 
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years  and  under  twenty-five  years  is  about  6,300,- 
000  gross  tons,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

If  to  these  figures,  which  give  a  total  of  about 
16,500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  of  twenty 
years  or  more,  is  added  another  5,000,000  tons 
of  younger  ships,  which  for  various  reasons  are 
not  available  for  ordinary  trading  purposes,  we 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  practically  represents  the 
excess  of  present-day  tonnage  over  the  pre-war 
figure. 

Generally  speaking,  twenty  years  in  the  life 
of  a  ship  is  the  equivalent  of  the  human  three 
score  years  and  ten.  so  it  is  obvious  that  the 
elimination  of  the  21,500.000  tons  of  shipping 
above  referred  to  would  make  itself  very  much 
felt  in  any  revival  of  trade. 

One  panacea  for  the  ills  from  which  the  ship- 
ping industry  suffers  that  has  of  late  been  much 
discussed  is  the  compulsory  breaking-up  of  these 
old  ships.  It  is  suggested  that  old  ships,  instead 
of  being  sold  abroad  and  continued  in  competi- 
tion, should  be  scrapped,  and  that  a  fund  be 
provided  by  shipowners  to  compensate  the  own- 
ers of  the  broken-up  tonnage  for  the  difference 
in  value. 

Any  such  scheme  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  based  upon  an  international  agreement,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment because  owners  of  modern  vessels  natur- 
ally object  to  compensating  owners  of  other  ves- 
sels, the  cost  of  which  should  have  been  written 
oflf  during  their  life. 

In  every  respect,  the  problem  of  low  freights 
and  surplus  tonnage  seems  to  be  as  difficult  of 
rational  solution  as  the  kindred  problem  of  low 
wages  and  unemployment. 


WHAT  GOOD  ARE  UNN  >NS? 


Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America,  has  accepted 
appointment  to  the  commission  named  by  Gov- 
ernor L.  L.  Emmerson  to  act  for  Illinois  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
relief  of  the  drought  situation.  "At  the  urgent 
request  of  President  Hoover,"  said  Governor 
Emmerson  in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Olander,  "that 
the  committee  be  immediately  formulated,  and  in 
view  of  the  major  emergency  which  confronts 
the  state  in  the  matter,  I  urge  you  earnestly  to 
accept  this  appointment  and  send  an  affirmative 
response  at  once." 


Fifty-seven  wage  reductions  were  made  in  eight 
different  industries  during  a  recent  month,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau.  Inc..  of 
New  York,  but  not  one  of  the  57  pay  cuts  was  in 
a  unionized  industry. 

Another  highly  significant  fact  reported  by  the 
bureau  was  that  out  of  50  wage  increase-  granted 
during  the  month,  only  11  were  awarded  to  non- 
union workers.  The  other  39  went  to  members 
of  trade  unions. 

During  the  same  month  more  than  7000  trade 
union  workers  were  reported  as  having  gained 
the  five-day  week. 

More  than  half  of  the  pay  slashes  took  place 
in  the  knit  goods  industry  and  in  sawmills. 

A  trade  union  official,  when  asked  to  comment 
on  the  bureau's  report,  said: 

"The  figures  themselves  are  comment  enough, 
and  are  an  effective  answer  to  the  cynic  who  asks 
'What  good  are  unions?'  " 


Active  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  whaling 
industry.  Next  month,  according  to  official  ad- 
vices, the  council  of  the  league  will  submit  to 
those  countries  concerned  in  the  industry  a  draft 
convention  drawn  up  by  a  conference  of  experts 
which  met  recently  in  Berlin.  This  convention 
embodies  recommendations  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  young  whales  and  whales  accompanied  by 
calves,  and  to  stop  other  practices  that  threaten 
the  world's  whale  supply.  The  countries  ap- 
proached will  be  asked  to  consider  the  convention 
and  decide  whether  they  would  prefer  a  world 
conference  on  the  subject  or  a  debate  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  league.  So  important  has  the  in- 
dustry become  that  it  is  expected  that  a  world 
conference  will  be  called. 


Under  orders  recently  given  by  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  all  passenger-carrying  vessels, 
American  and  foreign,  are  to  be  reinspected  three 
time>  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  annual 
inspection,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
launching  and  handling  of  lifeboats  and  the 
exercising  of  the  crew  in  pulling  oars.  Different 
lifeboats  are  to  be  used  on  each  reinspection. 
This  order  merely  extends  to  all  ships  the  regula- 
tion of  which  has  been  in  force  for  many  years  as 
far  as  inland  vessels  are  concerned. 
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MACHINE-MADE  WEALTH 


"The  belief  that  the  mere  increase  in  wealth 
would  benefit  equitably  all  persons  of  society  has 
proved  to  be  mistaken,"  says  the  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  its  "Labor  Sunday 
Message.  1930." 

The  churchmen  declare  that  our  modes  of 
thought  and  our  ethical  ideas  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  industrial  civilization. 

"To  express  our  religious  principles  in  terms 
of  contemporary  society  is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly difficult  and  especially  urgent,"  it  is  stated. 
"The  high  productive  capacity  of  modern  in- 
dustry has  created  wealth.  But  it  has  given  us 
no  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  accordance  with  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  love.  The  wealth  it  has 
created  has  flowed  in  undue  proportion  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  own  the  machines. 

"The  high  productivity  of  the  machine  has 
confronted  America  with  the  problem  of  tech- 
nological unemployment.  It  has  made  the  com- 
petitive struggle  more  intense  and  has  tempted 
many  manufacturers,  in  the  fever  of  competi- 
tion, to  disregard  ordinary  prudence  in  produc- 
tion. It  has  thus  multiplied  the  evils  of  so-called 
overproduction  and  consequent  unemployment. 
Furthermore,  machine  production  by  transferring 
skill  from  the  worker  to  the  instrument  has 
placed  a  premium  upon  youthful  stamina  rather 
than  the  experience  of  age.  The  result  is  that 
middle-aged  men  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
.secure  employment  and  men  over  55  find  it 
equally  difficult  to  hold  positions. 

"No  more  serious  charge  can  be  made  against 
our  generation  than  that  it  has  been  socially  so 
blind  and  morally  so  callous  that  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  divert  sufficient  profits  of  modern  in- 
dustry to  store  up  reserves  for  the  protection  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  security  of  the  aged.  It 
has  insisted  on  the  right  of  property  to  dividends, 
but  has  concerned  itself  too  little  with  the  right 
•of  workers  to  security  or  employment  and  to 
protection  in  old  age. 

"As  a  result  millions  who  have  a  just  claim 
upon  industry  have  been  forced  to  accept  the 
bread  of  charity  and  multitudes  have  been  thrown 
as  public  charges  upon  the  resources  of  munici- 
palities and  states.  Moreover,  a  constant  army 
•of  unemployed  workers  imperil  the  living  stand- 


ards of  those  who  have  employment  by  increas- 
ing the  competition  of  workers  for  jobs." 

The  churchmen  say  it  may  not  be  the  business 
of  the  church  to  define  the  principle  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  old  age  pensions,  "but 
every  dictate  or  religious  imagination  and  com- 
mon sense  forces  us  to  accept  this  social  obliga- 
tion and  to  urge  those  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility to  work  out  its  practical  application." 


LLOYD'S  REGISTER— 1930 


The  new  edition  of  the  Register  Book  compiled 
by  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
has  just  been  issued.  It  contains,  as  usual,  very 
complete  particulars  of  all  the  sea-going  vessels 
of  the  world,  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  and  in 
addition,  of  the  steel  and  iron  vessels  trading  on 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  and  of  other 
vessels  classed  with  the  society.  It  thus  includes 
a  full  record  of  about  33,000  steamers,  motorships 
and  sailing  vessels,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  statistical  data. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  existing  vessels 
recorded  in  the  new  edition  of  the  register  book 
(including  over  950,000  tons  of  new  ships  afloat 
in  course  of  classification)  which  are  now  or  have 
been  classed  by  the  society  is  15,693  of  43,176,- 
933  tons.  Practically  all  these  vessels  were  built 
under  the  inspection  of  the  surveyors  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  this  society.  That  this 
appreciation  is  world-wide  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  tonnage  actually  holding  the 
society's  class  46  1/5  per  cent  is  registered  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  53  4/5  per  cent 
in  other  countries. 

During  the  last  twelve,  months  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  steam  and  motor  tonnage  owned 
in  the  world  of  1,616,411  tons,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  sailing  tonnage  of  83,079  tons,  making  a  total 
world  net  increase  of  1,533,332  tons;  the  net  in- 
crease from  June,  1928,  to  June,  1929,  was  1,119,- 
653  tons. 

The  countries  showing  the  largest  increases  for 
the  last  twelve  months  are:  Norway,  (443,796), 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (272,113  tons),  France 
(152,216  tons),  and  Holland  (147,248  tons). 
Among  the  principal  maritime  countries,  only  one 
shows  an  appreciable  decrease,  viz.,  the  United 
States  (436,214  tons)  ;  this  is  due  to  the  tonnage 
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broken  up  since  June.   1(>29,  having  been  higher      Spain   have   only    11    and    13   per   cent.     (  >f    the 
than  during  the  previous  year.  United  States  sea-going  vessels,  only  4.1  per  cent 

Gross  tonnage  of  steamers  and  motorships  owned  in       IS  less  than  five  years  old. 
the  world  as  recorded  in    Lloyd's  Register  Book  for  The  bi„  liners    say    those  of   15Q00  tons  each 

the  years  1914  and   1930.  ,  &  ,  ,       .  _ 

Countries  1914  1930         Difference      «m(1  upwards,   represent  only  4.9  per  cent  ot    the 

Great  Britain  and  total  tonnage;  it  may  be  noted  that  53.6  per  cent 

Ireland   18.892.0(10     20,322.000  +   1,430,000         ,     ,       t       '  -     ,'         r  .  .  .     n 

British   Dominions     1,632.000      2,788.000  +   1.150.000  ol   the  tonnage-  oi   these  liners  is  owned  in  Great 

Denmark   770,000       1,072,000  +      302,000       Britain  and  Ireland. 

France    1,922,000       3,471,000  +   1,549.000 

Germany    5,135.000       4,199.000  —      936,000 

Greece    821.000      1,391,000  H       570.000  CANADA'S    MERCHANT    MARINE 

Holland    1,472,000      3,079,000  +   1,607,000 

Italy    1.430,000       3,262,000  +    1,832, I  

J^an   1,708,000     4,317,000  +  2,609,000         The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 

Norway    1,957,000      3,663,000  +   1,706,000  .  ,/   .  ,   ,,.  ,      .         f   ~        ,      ,C. 

Spain    884,000      1.207,000  +      323,000  nK'nt  ol  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada  (Mar- 
Sweden 1.015.ooc      1,594,000+      579,000  foe    Branch)    recently   published,   contains   a   de- 

Uni  ted  States  (Sea)     2,027,000     10,646,000+   8/49,000  ..     .  .  f    •  •    ,  •    ••         ,  , 

United  States  tailed   review  of   its  varied  activities  during  the 

Lakes   2,260,000      2.458,000  +      198.000  fiscal  year   1928-29.     Included  in  the  publication 

Other  Countries  ....     3,479,000      4,555,000  +   1,076,000  J  ,  ,  ■         ,      , 

,     t are   comprehensive   report-   oi    agencies,   harbor 

Totals  45,404,000    68,024,000  +22,620,000  commissions,  the  Hoard  of  Steamboat  Inspection. 

The  net  addition  during  the  sixteen  years  1914-  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  ship- 
1930  amounts  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  million  building  operations,  activities  of  Hydrographic 
tons,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  tonnage.  Service,  Lloyd's  returns.  Meteorological  Services, 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that,  during  the  five  pilotage,  radio  branch  operations,  St.  Lawrence 
years  1909-1914  the  net  increase  was  8,931,000  ship  channels,  etc.  General  statistics  are  also 
tons,  equal  to  2A]/2  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  owned  presented  showing  shipbuilding  activities  in  van- 
in  1909,  during  the  five  years,  June,  1925,  to  June,  ous  countries.  These  indicate  that  in  1928  Great 
1930,  the  increase  was  5,643,000  tons,  represent-  Britain  and  Ireland  contributed  53.6  per  cent  of 
ing  9  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage  at  June,  1925,  the  world  shipbuilding, 
an  average  yearly  increase  of  1.8  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  on  the  reg- 

The   increase    of    tonnage   belonging   to    Great  istry  books  of  the  Dominion  as  at  January  1,  1' '-  '. 

Britain  and  Ireland  represents  only  7.6  per  cent  was  3,337,  and  the  gross  tonnage  of  such  ships 

of  the  tonnage  owned  in   1914,  whereas  the  in-  was  525,754.     On  the  same  date  there  were  5,308 

crease   of    tonnage   owned    elsewhere    represents  registered  steamships  in  Canada  with  a  gross  ton- 

nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  tonnage.  nage  of    1,533,810.      It  is  estimated  that  44,872 

A  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  re-  men  and  boys,  inclusive  of  masters,  were  em- 
cent  years  in  the  number  of  sea-going  steamers  ployed  on  ships  registered  in  Canada, 
and  motorships  of  4,000  tons  each  and  above.  In  Masters  and  Seamen  Branch. — According  to 
1914  there  were  3,608  such  vessels,  and  now  the  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Masters 
number  reaches  6,556,  of  which  446  are  of  10,-  and  Seamen  Branch,  navigation  schools  were  in 
000  tons  and  above,  including  sixty-three  of  20,-  operation  at  Saint  John.  X.  B.,  at  Halifax  and 
000  tons  each  and  upwards.  Of  the  446  vessel-.  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  at  Quebec.  P.  Q.,  at  Prince 
240  are  under  the  British  flag.  It  may  be  noted  Rupert,  B.  C,  and  at  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  marine 
that  just  under  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  lectures  were  delivered  at  Collingwood,  Ont, 
steamers  and  motorships  in  existence  are  of  less  and  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Examinations  for  mas- 
than  1,000  tons  each.  ters'  and  mates'  certificates  were  held  at  Halifax. 

Of  the  1,509  vessels  of  8,000  tons  and  upwards  Yarmouth  and  North  Sydney,  X.  >.,  at  Borden, 

now  in  existence,  284  have  been  built  during  the  P.  E.   I.,  at  Saint  John,  N.   B.,  at  Quebec  and 

last  five  years.    Of  the  tonnage  owned  in  Great  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  at  Ottowa,  King-ton.  Midland. 

Britain  and   Ireland,  22.5  per  cent   is   less  than  Toronto,  Collingwood,  Port  Arthur  and  Kenora, 

five  years  old.    The  only  countries  which  have  a  Ont.,  at  Selkirk  and  Winnipeg.  Man.,  at  Prince 

larger  proportion  of  new  tonnage  (less  than  five  Rupert,   Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.   C.     There 

years  old)   are  Norway,  with  30.2  per  cent  and  were  issued  during  the  year.  34  masters',  6  mat' 

Holland,  with  23.9  per  cent.    France.  Japan  and  and    11    second   mates'   sea-going   certificates   of 
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competency ;  83  masters'  and  120  mates'  coasting 
certificates  of  competency;  39  masters'  and  78 
mates'  inland  waters  certificates  of  competency; 
28  masters'  and  12  mates'  minor  inland  waters 
certificates  of  competency,  and  40  masters'  tem- 
porary certificates.  There  were  28,748  seamen 
shipped,  and  25,763  seamen  were  discharged  at 
sea  ports. 


THE  FORTY-FOUR  HOUR  WEEK 


Can  the  world  afford  a  44-hour  week?  With 
a  44-hour  week,  will  not  production  be  too  low 
and  consumption  too  high?  And  will  enough 
capital  be  accumulated? 

We  quote  below  an  answer  to  these  questions 
given  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut at  the  recent  conference  of  governors. 

"Mass  production  is  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  unemployment.  Statistics  tell  us  that 
one  workman  produces  as  much  as  thirty-two 
workmen  produced  seventy-five  years  ago.  In 
other  words,  one  man  today,  working  one  hour, 
produces  as  much  as  one  man  working  thirty- 
two  hours  did  seventy-five  years  ago.  Our  ability 
to  consume  necessities,  at  least,  has  not  been  in- 
creasing on  the  same  basis. 

This  situation  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  acute.  The  only  immediate  answer  is  a 
shortening  of  the  productive  hours  per  day. 

Employees  working  four  hours  per  day  uni- 
versally can  produce  all  the  necessities,  all  the 
luxuries,  make  additions  to  surplus  capital,  and 
still  enjoy  all  the  things  that  we  have  in  the  past, 
and  the  work  hours  per  day  required  will  be- 
come less  and  less  as  mass  production  and  mech- 
anization of  industry  increases  and  grows.  We 
are  going  through  a  transitory  period  from  the 
old  hand  method  of  production  to  the  machine 
age,  and  we  are  going  still  further  into  it." 


AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  ARCTIC 


Since  the  days  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  islands 
have  had  a  dim  romantic  light  about  them,  and 
strangely  enough  have  usually  justified  it.  We 
have  always  held  the  private  opinion  that  biogra- 
phers were  wasting  their  time  on  the  dilapidated 
love  lives  of  various  queens ;  they  ought  to  work 
up  a  little  real  reader  interest  by  writing  the  life 
story  of  Juan  Fernandez,  Galapagos,  Elba,  St. 
Helena,  Tahiti,  et  al.    The  latest  island  romance 


— properly  impressed  biographers  may  take  notice 
if  they  wish — concerns  an  island  called  Jan 
Mayen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  has  just  been 
brought  to  light  in  an  Oslo  law  court.  The  Nor- 
wegian Government,  it  seems,  built  a  wireless 
station  on  Jan  Mayen,  only  to  find  its  ownership 
of  the  island  disputed  by  a  gentleman  who  picked 
this  moment  to  discover  that  he  had  occupied  the 
island  before  the  Government  did.  His  claim  was 
unusual  enough  to  cause  comment.  It  was  far 
outdistanced,  however,  by  the  tale  told  by  the 
Norwegian  Government's  chief  witness — an  old 
seaman  who  stated  that  it  was  he  who  had  really 
been  the  original  owner,  and  proved  it  by  exhibit- 
ing documents  in  which  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy  German  industrialist,  had  in  1917 
offered  him  a  million  dollars  for  it !  The  Nor- 
wegian Government,  however,  had  intervened 
before  the  sale  came  off  and  forced  the  old  man 
to  sell  to  them  for  a  mere  twenty-five  hundred ;  so 
the  wireless  station  will  remain. 


ABOLITION  OF  FORCED  LABOR 

(By  Leifur  Magunsson) 


At  the  moment  that  the  American  Congress  was 
enacting,  and  the  President  signing,  the  tariff  act 
to  stop  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  by  forced  labor,  the  Fourteenth  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference — representing  fifty- 
one  countries  as  well  as  employers  and  workers, 
the  largest  gathering  to  date — was  taking  steps 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  abate  now,  and  ulti- 
mately to  abolish,  all  forced  labor  as  part  of  the 
world's  economy.  By  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to 
twelve  the  Conference  adopted  a  draft  convention 
which  abolishes  all  forced  labor  for  private  and 
profit-making  purposes,  and  which  for  the  mo- 
ment restricts  its  use  to  public  or  governmental 
use,  but  which  looks  to  its  ultimate  abolition  even 
for  that  purpose. 

The  treaty  does  not  prohibit  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  nor  work  or  service  which  is  part  of 
normal  civic  obligations,  nor  work  imposed  as 
punishment  for  crime,  except,  and  this  is  impor- 
tant, no  persons  doing  convict  labor  may  be  hired 
out  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  private  individu- 
als or  companies.  Moreover,  such  forced  labor 
as  is  done  for  public  purposes  must  be  remuner- 
ated ;  it  must  not  be  undertaken  if  voluntary  labor 
is  available ;  and  all  workers  must  be  given  med- 
ical examination.  Such  impressed  work  must  not 
be  allowed  to  break  up  family  life,  and  to  make 
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that  more  certain  it  must  not  exceed  sixty  'lays 
in  any  twelve  months'  period ;  nor  must  its  con- 
ditions as  respects  hours,  wages,  overtime,  weekly 
rest,  etc.,  be  more  onerous  than  those  of  labor 
of  the  same  character  in  the  community.  There 
must  be  provision  against  accident  and  sickness 
arising"  out  of  employment.  Forced  labor  can- 
not be  used  in  underground  mines.  Its  use  for 
porterage  purposes  is  to  be  progressively  abolished 
and  in  the  meantime  must  be  strictly  limited  as 
to  time,  weight  of  loads,  etc.  Complete  and  pre- 
cise regulations  for  its  use  must  be  issued  by  the 
competent  authorities.  A  system  of  airing  griev- 
ances must  be  provided,  and  reports  made  to  the 
International  Labor  Office  with  regard  to  all 
these  matters.  A  supplementary  regulation 
points  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  indirect 
means  of  artificially  increasing  economic  pres- 
sure upon  the  population  to  seek  wage-earning 
employment  by  such  means  as  excessive  taxes 
upon  the  native  community,  restrictions  upon  the 
possession  and  use  of  land  nor  by  loosely  con- 
strued vagrancy  laws. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  and  qualifications.  The  convention  is 
very  detailed  and  thoroughly  circumscribes  the 
problems  of  forced  labor  in  colonial  areas. 

The  American  tariff  law  would  have  been  of 
immense  supplementary  help  in  giving  effect  to 
this  forced  labor  treats'  except  for  an  exception 
inserted  in  the  law  at  a  last-minute  stage,  namely, 
that  the  prohibition  of  import  of  goods  made  un- 
der conditions  of  forced  labor  does  not  apply  to 
commodities  "produced  and  manufactured  in  Mich 
quantities  in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  the 
consumptive  demands  of  the  United  States."  The 
draft  treaty  contains  no  such  loophole,  but  makes 
the  prohibition  of  forced  labor  complete  as  far  as 
use   for  private  profit  is  concerned. 

The  session  of  the  Labor  Conference  that 
drafted  this  new  treaty  was  a  none  to  serene 
affair.  The  countries  listed  in  opposition  to  the 
convention  included  South  Africa.  Finland, 
Switzerland.  Jugoslavia.  Belgium,  France  and 
Portugal.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  Finland. 
Switzerland  and  Jugoslavia,  it  was  the  emplovers' 
delegates  who  were  in  the  opposition.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  Workers'  Delegates  voted  for  the 
treaty.  In  the  case  of  Portugal  one  government 
and  the  employers'  delegates  were  in  the  opposi- 
tion, whereas  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  France 
the  two  government  delegates  voted  with  the  two 


employers  against  the  treaty.  Fears  expressed  the 
South  American  delegates  might  vote  against  the 
treaty  proved  unfounded. 

The  great  gain  of  the  treaty  is  that  it  makes 
a  beginning  in  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  for 
private  purposes  and  stringently  regulates  its 
use  for  public  purposes.  The  failure  to  get  a 
convention  would  probably  have  made  impossible, 
if  not  difficult,  any  international  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  native  races  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 


WINDSOR  FERRY  UNFAIR 

Reporting  that  all  attempts  of  the  Detroit  fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  conciliation  with  the  Detroit 
and  Windsor  Ferry  Company  had  failed.  Carl 
Wickard,  business  representative  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  central  body  asked  that  the  firm  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  those  unfair  to  organized  labor. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  Captain 
Simpson,  manager  of  the  boat  company,  to  place 
union  men  on  the  ho;its  operating  in  tin-  Detroit 
River.  lb'  refused,  and  a  committee  from  the 
Federation  of  Labor  was  unable  to  alter  his  opin- 
ion, and  so  the  delegates  passed  the  resolution 
[•resented  by  the  sailors  which  was  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  111-  Detroit  and  Windsor  Jerry 
Company  arbitrarily  refused  to  renew  its  agreement 
with  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  V>17 
and  has  operated  non-union  vessels  ever  since,  and 
WHEREAS,  Repeated  efforts  of  representatives 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  resume 
friendly  relations  with  the  Detroit  and  Windsor 
Ferry   Company  have   failed,   therefore,   be   it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Detroit  Federation  of  La- 
bor condemns  the  arbitrary  and  un-American  atti- 
tude of  the  Detroit  and  Windsor  Ferry  Company  in 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Detroit  and  Windsor  Ferry 
Company  be  placed  on  the  unfair  list  of  the  Detroit 
Federation  of  Labor  and  that  this  action  be  given 
the  fullest  possible  publicity. 

Similar  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Windsor  (Ontario) 
Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

The  Detroit  and  Windsor  Ferry  Company 
operates  boats  to  and  from  Windsor  to  Iiob-Lo 
Island  Park,  and  sponsors  of  moonlight  excur- 
sion each  evening.  The  boats  on  all  of  these  trips 
leave  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  Woodward  Avenue. 
and  so  unionists,  when  they  are  planning  out- 
ings or  boat  trips  of  any  kind,  are  asked  to  re- 
member the  principle  of  all  organized  workers 
that  "We  Patronize  Those  Who  Patronize  Lis," 
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and  to  use  one  of  the  other  means  of  seeking  the 
desired  enjoyment. 

Both  the  White  Star  Line  and  the  Ashley, 
Dustin  Company,  which  operate  excursions  to 
Tashmoo  Park  and  Put-in-Bay,  respectively,  both 
of  which  promote  excellent  moonlight  boat  trips, 
are  fair  to  organized  labor  and,  therefore,  de- 
serving of  organized  labor's  patronage. 


THE   INEQUITY   OF  INJUNCTIONS 


Serious  consequences  will  follow  continued  mis- 
use of  the  injunction  in  industrial  disputes — 
misuse  of  judicial  power  is  destroying  liberty. 

So  declared  Victor  A.  Olander,  addressing  the 
fourth  annual  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mr.  Olander,  who  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  spoke  as  the  designated  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Green. 

Mr.  Olander  declared  unions  must  be  as  free 
to  organize  and  function  as  business.  Turning 
aside  from  the  strictly  legal  question,  the  speaker 
told  his  hearers  that  ''the  prosperity  of  business 
depends  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer. Yet  business  opposes  increased  wage 
standards  that  result  in  greater  ability  to  pur- 
chase." 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Olander 's  discussion  was 
the  "Inequity  of  Injunctions,"  and  he  held  to  that 
theme,  showing  that  the  employer  occupies  the 
complainant's  chair  in  equity  proceedings  against 
unions. 

"It  is  the  injunction  system,  as  improperly  used 
in  labor  disputes,"  he  said,  "that  holds  the  un- 
organized workers  to  the  so-called  'yellow  dog' 
contracts — which  are  not  enforceable  under  law 
— under  which  they  are  prevented  from  joining  a 
trade  union  or  from  participating  in  any  con- 
certed action  to  obtain  improved  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

"Though  issued  in  the  name  of  equity,  the  in- 
junction is  usually  a  denial  of  equity  to  the  work- 
ers. As  used  in  labor  disputes,  it  has  become  a 
class  weapon  for  use  by  one  class  of  citizens,  the 
employers,  against  another  class,  the  workers. 

"The  injunction  evil  is  a  growing  evil.  Hav- 
ing been  found  effective  to  deny  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  humble,  it  is  being  extended  and  un- 
less  checked   it   will,   in  time,  engulf  the  entire 


citizenship.  Ev*en  newspapers  are  being  sub- 
jected to  its  jurisdiction. 

"The  remedy  must  be  obtained  through  legis- 
lation. The  supremacy  of  law  over  court  orders 
must  be  asserted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  The  discretionary  powers  of  the 
judiciary  'sitting  in  equity'  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  basic  principles  of  liberty  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution.  Government  by  law  must  super- 
sede government  by  judicial  edict. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
various  branches  are  urging  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  to  enact  laws  needed  to  attain 
this  end.  In  its  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of 
anti-injunction  legislation,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  is  not  only  seeking  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  working  people  but  to  restore  and 
perpetuate  liberty  in  the  interest  of  all  citizens." 


THE  MENACE  OF  ICEBERGS 


Xo  success  has  attended  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Ignited  States  Coast  Guard  to  destroy  ice- 
bergs drifting  in  the  paths  of  navigation  by  board- 
ing and  mining.  There  are  on  an  average  fifty- 
one  bergs  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel  each 
year,  and  to  attempt  to  mine  any  large  propor- 
tion of  these,  even  if  feasible,  would  consume 
much  valuable  time  that  might  be  devoted  to  ice 
scouting.  Bergs  in  the  warm  waters  south  and 
east  of  the- Grand  Banks  have  a  life  span  of  only 
seven  to  ten  days.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
break  up  from  natural  causes  throws  no  little 
element  of  risk  into  mining  operations  on  them. 
Some  bergs  are  very  delicately  balanced.  Two 
turned  over  during  1929  while  being  passed  by 
the  ice  patrol  vessel.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a 
great  piece  of  ice  riding  on  the^swell  of  the  open 
ocean  should  turn  over  when  struck  by  the  almost 
imperceptible  waves  of  a  vessel  passing  100  yards 
or  more  away  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  but  that  is 
what  seemed  to  take  place.  Many  bergs,  even 
among  the  number  of  those  that  project  like 
rounded  cones  and  hills  from  the  sea,  are  so 
finely  balanced  that  they  require  but  little  to  make 
them  roll  over.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  is 
decided  to  mine  a  berg,  the  first  problem  is  to  get 
upon  it,  and  to  the  ordinary  small  boat  risks  at- 
tendant on  landing  upon  and  getting  picked  up 
from  a  large  uninhabited  object  in  the  open  sea 
must  be  added  the  danger  of  immersion  in  cold 
water.    The  actual  cold  water  and  boarding  risks 
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approach  the  vanishing  point  about  bergs  in 
smooth  water  over  fifty  degrees  F.  at  the  surface. 
Rut  whether  a  berg  will  calve  or  turn  over  while 
being  approached  or  worked  upon  is  hard  to  pre- 
dict. The  turning  over  of  a  berg  usually  occupies 
a  number  of  seconds,  but  it  is  liable  to  occur 
without  warning,  or  only  after  the  sudden  warn- 
ing of  a  heavy  crackling  and  calving. 

The  most  stable  bergs  on  the  whole  arc  the 
tabular  ones.  A  squad  of  infantry  could  be 
placed  upon  the  tops  of  the  largest  of  these  bergs 
and  drilled  at  both  close  and  extended  order  with 
comparative  safety.  In  1929  the  tabular  bergs 
south  of  the  44th  parallel  were  about  as  numer- 
ous as  the  thin-walled  dry-dock  type  or  the 
rounded  water-worn  type.  The  undulating  tops 
surface  of  the  tabular  bergs  often  appears  to  be 
but  a  very  slightly  modified  form  of  the  surface 
of  the  original  glacier  from  which  the  ice  was  set 
free.  From  a  short  distance  it  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  rought  grains  about  the  size  of  marbles 
and  it  is  often  muddied  and  soiled  by  the  abund- 
ant bird  life.  Many  of  the  tabular  bergs  have 
walls  that  are  kept  vertical  throughout  almost  all 
of  their  life  history  in  the  Grand  Banks  area  by 
calving  off  of  overhanging  pieces  as  the  waves 
eat  into  the  berg  about  the  water  line.  On  May 
31  a  tabular  berg  approximately  115  feet  high 
and  400  feet  square  was  seen  near  the  Tail,  and 
on  July  15  another  large  berg,  seen  around  noon 
ninety  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  the  Tail,  was  of  a  form 
bordering  upon  this  type.  At  about  two  p.  m. 
attention  was  called  to  the  latter  berg  by  a  cry 
from  the  bridge.  It  was  calving  heavily  and  pitch- 
ing as  it  did  so.  Whenever  its  sheer  end  walls 
became  overhanging  ones  they  gave  way,  and  then 
the  suddenly  lightened  end  of  the  berg  would 
lurch  upwards.  This  caused  the  process  to  be  re- 
peated from  the  other  end.  The  berg  calved  three 
or  four  times  in  this  manner  during  the  space  of 
about  a  minute.  It  was  not  over  two  miles  away 
and  could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  time  by  those  on 
the  bridge  and  about  the  decks.  Soon  it  became 
quiescent  very  close  to  its  former  position  of 
trim. — Nauticus. 


THE   DRINK  QUESTION 
(  By  Alfred  Fuhrman) 


A  man  who  dedicates  his  life  to  knowledge 
becomes  habituated  to  pleasure  which  carries 
with  it  no  reproach.— Smith. 


He  who  boasts  of  his  descent,  boasts  of  that 
which  he  owes  to  other-. 


From  the  time  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
enjoined,  under  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  to 
the  present  day.  Prohibition  has  been  a  dismal 
failure.  This  is  but  natural,  as  a  prohibitive 
command,  regarding  an  uncriminal  act,  is  bound 
to  arouse  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  It  acts  rather 
as  an  incentive  to  circumvent  and  transgress  than 
to  obey.  All  the  papal  bulls  against  snuff-taking, 
though  accompanied  by  dire  threats  of  excom- 
munication, were  unavailing  and  soon  became 
dead  letters,  when  it  was  found  that  all  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church  delighted  in  stuffing  their  noses 
with  tobacco. 

The  same  fate  overtook  the  Ukases  of  the 
Muscovite  Czars,  which  decreed  the  cutting  off 
of  the  noses  of  those  guilty  of  snuffing  tobacco. 
These  Ukases,  likewise,  soon  became  inoperative, 
when  it  was  learned  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Czar's  household  were  the  slaves  of  the  prohibited 
habit. 

The  many  Irades  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey 
against  tobacco  smoking,  under  the  most  fero- 
cious penalties,  such  as  boiling  alive  in  oil,  like- 
wise only  increased  smoking  in  the  Moslem  world. 

And  thus  historical  instances  of  the  failure  of 
all  sumptuary  laws  could  be  cited  ad  libitum.  The 
distinction  must,  of  course,  always  be  borne  in 
mind  of  acts  inherently  bad,  called  malum  in  se, 
and  those  only  made  bad  by  law,  malum  prohib- 
itum. Thus  murder  or  robbery  would  be  criminal 
without  any  law,  as  each  is  malum  in  se,  hut 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  is  no  more  criminal  than 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  or  milk,  even  though 
declared  malum  prohibitum  by  all  the  law-makers 
on  earth. 

Now  has  Uncle  Sam  fared  any  better  in  his 
attempts  to  enforce  prohibition  of  strong  drinks 
in  his  domains  ?  The  insane  asylums  in  the 
United  States  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  victims 
of  moonshine  or  bootleg  whisky,  and  the  increased 
dope  fiend  population  do  not  proclaim  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Volstead  Act,  nor  do  staggering 
drunken  persons,  seen  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  testify  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  prohibi- 
tion measure.  There  is  no  longer  any  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  Prohibition  does  really  prohibit. 
hi  fact,  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  Prohibition  is 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
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And  the  worst  feature  of  the  totally  inefficient 
enforcement  is,  that  it  breeds  a  contempt  of  all 
law,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  the  prevailing  lawless  spirit  in  our 
country.  Seeing  that  the  ultra  rich  openly  violate 
the  prohibition  laws  by  the  importation  of  smug- 
gled strong  drink,  the  plain  citizen  echoes  Gold- 
smith's diction :  "That  laws  are  made  to  grind  the 
poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  laws." 

And  how  does  Great  Britain  solve,  or  attempt 
to  solve,  the  hard  drink  question  ?  Very  simply — 
by  taxing  the  strong  drink  evil  out  of  existence. 
Beer  and  ale  are  lightly  taxed,  thereby  leaving  it 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  to  partake  of  these 
beverages.  But  whisky,  brandy  and  other  strong 
drink  are  taxed  so  heavily  that  not  even  the  middle 
class,  but  only  the  very  well  to  do  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  a  whisky  highball, 
or  brandy  and  soda,  etc.,  when  the  price  of  each 
small  potation  mounts  to  3  shilling  and  6  pence. 

And  how  does  Germany  solve  the  question? 
She  does  not  solve  it  at  all,  but  lets  it  paddle  its 
own  canoe  by  unrestricted  liberty.  It  is  true,  that 
the  price  of  beer  is  now  at  least  five  times  higher 
in  Germany  than  before  the  war,  all  owing  to 
taxation,  but  in  comparison  to  that  light  bev- 
erage, the  hard  drinks  have  barely  been  touched 
by  taxation,  notwithstanding  the  universal  com- 
plaint heard  everywhere  in  Germany,  that  she  is 
the  highest  taxed  country  in  the  world.  A  quart 
bottle  of  excellent  Westphalian  corn  brandy  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  in  Germany  for  2  marks, 
or  47  cents  United  States,  thereby  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  paid  laborer  to 
become  howlingly  drunk  any  day  of  the  year  on 
good  Korn  Schnapps.  But,  strange  to  say,  nobody 
makes  any  use  of  that  boon  or  privilege  in  Ger- 
many, and  statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of 
strong  drink  is  greatly  decreasing  in  that  country. 
There  is  less  drunkenness  there  than  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Not  a 
drunken  person  was  seen  even  during  the  famous 
October  festival  in  Muenchen,  when  oceans  of 
beer  were  consumed  daily,  besides  strong  drinks. 

This  gives  food  for  thought,  and  the  question 
arises  which  system  is  the  best :  Prohibition  which 
does  not  prohibit,  overtaxation,  or  unrestrained 
liberty? 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ICELAND 


There  are  three  things  I  should  particularly 
like  to  point  out  to  people  who  belong  to  big 
countries  which  are  continually  bragging  about 
prosperity.  We  have  in  Iceland  no  unemploy- 
ment, no  absolute  poverty,  and  practically  no 
criminality.  In  my  lifetime  there  has  been  only 
one  murder  in  Iceland — committed  by  an 
insane  woman  who  killed  her  brother.  Petty 
thefts  are  committed  mostly  by  children  who 
learn  about  those  things  in  moving-picture 
houses.  We  have  no  regular  jail  worth  men- 
tioning. There  was  one  in  Reykjavik,  but  it 
was  empty  most  of  the  time.  But  there  has 
recently  been  erected  a  so-called  "working 
home"  on  a  big  farm  about  100  kilometers  from 
Reykjavik,  where  drunkards,  loafers,  idlers, 
foreign  tramps  and  idiots  may  be  put  to  useful 
work. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  late  years  to  collect 
statistics  about  unemployment.  According  to 
reports  from  last  spring,  there  were  in 
Reykjaiv  only  eight  unemployed  people.  Five 
of  those  were  accounted  for  because  of  sick- 
ness, one  because  of  old  age,  and  two  of  them 
had  worked  until  April  30,  1929.  As  for  pov- 
erty, that  is  taken  care  of  by  an  excellently 
organized  municipal  aid.  Thus,  a  man  who, 
because  of  adverse  circumstances,  is  unable  to 
support  his  family,  is  provided  for  temporarily 
by  the  municipality  without  losing  his  prestige 
or  civil  rights.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
pay  back  what  has  been  given  him  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to.  If  he  cannot,  it  is  all  right.  We 
have  had  old-age  pensions  since  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. — R.  X. 


GOING  DOWN  INTO  THE  SEA 


A  recipe  for  trade-union  progress  is  to 
purchase  none  but  union-labeled  goods  and 
service. 


Through  the  use  of  clear  fused  quartz  as  the 
windows  of  a  deep-sea  bell,  Dr.  William  Beebe, 
scientist  and  explorer,  has  been  able  to  descend 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  ocean,  a 
greater  depth  by  far  than  any  human  being  has 
ever  previously  attained.  The  limit  of  ocean 
divers  is  350  feet.  The  actual  depth  reached  by 
Dr.  Beebe  in  his  first  descent,  which  took  place 
off  Bermuda,  was  1426  feet.  With  him  in  the  bell 
was  Otis  Barton,  of  New  York,  representing  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  which 
the  novel  under-sea  venture  is  being  conducted. 
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THE  JAPAN  SEAMEN'S  UNION 

The  ninth  annual  Congress  of  the  Japanese 
Seamen's  Union  was  held  recently  in  Kobe  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  K.  Hamada,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  and  was  attended  by  about  600 
delegates.  The  union,  which  is  the  largest  fed- 
eration in  Japan,  has  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 80,000,  including  deck  and  engine-room 
hands  and  stewards.  The  affiliation  of  the  union 
to  the  International  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  the  executive  and 
the  council  of  the  union  on  March  5,  1930,  was 
unanimously  confirmed. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  among  seamen 
was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The  number 
of  unemployed  seamen  at  present  is  about  5000. 
and  the  number  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The 
congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  using 
for  unemployment  allowances  a  part  of  the  ship 
subsidy  of  5,000,000  yen  a  year  granted  by  the 
treasury  to  certain  merchant  shipping  companies. 
It  also  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  propos- 
ing to  the  government  to  increase  the  number  of 
public  employment  exchanges  throughout  the 
country.  In  order  to  prevent  unemployment 
among  seamen,  the  congress  decided  to  propose 
to  shipowners  the  limitation  of  the  employment 
of  apprentices  on  board  ship. 

The  congress  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
unification  on  a  national  scale  of  all  transport 
workers,  by  sea.  in  ports  and  on  land,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day.  and  a  mini- 
mum manning  scale,  including  doctors,  in  the 
merchant  marine  service,  of  the  promotion  of 
welfare  work  in  ports,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
trade  union  act  and  a  social  insurance  act  for 
seamen. 

Mr.  K.  Hamada  and  Mr.  C.  Horinchi  ware 
re-elected  president  and  vice-president,  respec- 
tively. 


PROTECTION  OF  BIRD  LIFE  AT  SEA 


The  British  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  is  taking  credit  to  itself  for  the  steps  which 
are  now  being  more  generally  adopted  by  ship- 
owners to  equip  their  vessels  with  oil-separators. 
According  to  a  paper  read  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety, at  the  Seventh  International  Ornithological 
Congress,   Amsterdam,   the   United    States   were 


among  the  first  to  instal  the  separators.  British 
shipping  companies,  it  is  stated,  have  since  taken 
up  the  question  widely  and  over  190  British  ships 
are  now  equipped  in  this  way.  In  Germany  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  a  small  degree  also  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland,  ship- 
owners are  making  the  provision,  but  it  is 
added  that  there  remain  very  many  ships  without 
oil-separating  plants.  Apart  from  the  more  gen- 
eral provision  now  of  oil-separators,  there  is  a 
fairly  general  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Conference  at  Washington  with  re- 
gard to  a  system  of  areas,  so  that  vessels  should 
not  discharge  oily  water  nearer  than  50  miles, 
and  in  some  cases  150  miles,  from  the  shore-.  But 
to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  oil  along  every  coast 
is  clearly  impossible.  When  an  oil-burning  ves- 
sel or  an  oil-tanker  founders  the  effects  are  bound 
to  make  themselves  felt  for  a  long  while.  This 
is  a  factor  which  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  a  more  or  less  exclusive 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  bird  life  at  sea. 


THE  PREJUDICED   MAN 


We  can  pick  off  here  and  there  a  man  from  the 
triumphant  majority.  We  have  facts  for  those 
who  think,  arguments  for  those  who  reason;  but 
he  who  cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  his  prejudices 
must  be  laughed  out  of  them;  he  who  cannot 
be  argued  out  of  his  selfishness  must  be  shamed 
out  of  it  by  the  mirror  of  his  hateful  self  held 
up  relentlessly  before  his  eyes. —  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. 

WHO  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 


Who  is  a  Christian  in  this  Christian  land 

Of  many  churches  and  of  lofty  spir 

Not  he  who  sits  in  soft  upholstered  pews 

Bought  by  the  profits  of  unholy  greed, 

And   liMikv  devotion   while  he  thinks  of  gain, 

Not  he  who  send-  petition!  from  the  lips 

That  lie  tomorrow    in  the  street  and  mart; 

Xot  he  who  fattens  on  another's  toil. 

And  flings  his  unearned  riches  to  the  poor, 

Or  aids  the  heathen  with  a  lessened  wane. 

And  builds  cathedrals  with  an  increased  rent. 

Who  is  a  Christian?     It  is  one  whose  life 
Is  built  on  love,  on  kindness,  and  on  faith; 
Who  holds  his  brother  as  his  other  self; 
Who  toils  for  justice,  equity,  and  peace, 
And  hides  no  aim  or  purpose  in   his  heart 
That  will  not  chord  with  universal  good, 
Though  he  be  pagan,  heretic,  or  Jew. 
That  man  is  Christian,  and  beloved  of  Christ. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Prohibition. — A  vessel  is  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture for  transporting  intoxicating  liquor  in 
violation  of  the  national  prohibition  act  unless 
seized  upon  discovery  of  the  transportation  while 
it  is  still  in  progress,  since  the  vessel  cannot  be 
seized  after  the  completion  of  the  offense.  United 
States  vs.  American  Gas  Screw  Evelyn  Ruth; 
D.  C.  D.  Mass.,  No.  4215,  July  3,  1930. 

Alien  Seamen's  Leave  to  Land. — An  alien 
who  was  allowed  to  land  as  a  discharged  seaman 
in  order  to  reship  on  board  of  another  vessel 
bound  to  a  foreign  port  and  who  broke  his  leave 
by  failure  to  reship  on  board  of  other  vessel,  was 
not  "lawfully  admitted"  within  the  meaning  of 
a  section  of  the  Immigration  Act  providing  for 
the  return  of  an  alien,  previously  lawfully  ad- 
mitted, from  a  temporary  visit  abroad  as  a  non- 
quota immigrant,  since  leave  to  land  entitles  a 
seaman  to  remain  only  a  short  indefinite  time 
within  which  he  must  find  a  new  berth,  whereas 
admission  is  an  act  of  the  authorities  accepting 
the  alien  as  an  inhabitant  whose  stay  may  be  per- 
manent unless  something"  unforeseen  happens. 
Georgas,  U.  S.  ex  rel..  vs.  Day,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  etc.,  C.  C.  A.  2. 

Damages  for  Personal  Injuries. — Edward 
Hutton,  a  member  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  se- 
cured a  substantial  verdict  for  injuries  sustained 
while  employed  on  a  Shipping  Board  vessel. 

Judge  Bundy  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  New  York,  who  tried  this  case,  ren- 
dered the  following  opinion : 

"When  libellant  sustained  his  injuries  he  was 
about  fifty-six  years  old  and  earned  about  $72.50 
a  month  as  a  seaman.  He  received  first  to  third 
degree  burns  on  both  arms,  forearms,  hands, 
thighs  and  legs  and  on  the  abdomen.  These  have 
left  deep  and  superficial  scars  with  erythema  due 
to  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  on  both  legs 
from  the  ankles  to  the  knees.  Scars  on  his  right 
wrist  and  arm  are  said  to  prevent  him  from  flex- 
ing the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  was  in 
hospitals  from  April  15  to  August  20,  1929.  For 
two  weeks  he  suffered  intense  pain. 

"Fortunately  his  permanent  injuries  are  not 
very  serious  and  will  not  disable  him  from  doing 
some  work.  He,  however,  did  suffer  intense  pain 
and  has  been  incapacitated  from  working  since 


he  sustained  the  injuries  except  during  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks.  He  accordingly  is  awarded 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $7000.  (See  Lincoln  vs. 
Cunard  S.  S.  Co.,  221  Fed.  622,  decided  in  1915 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was 
much  greater.)  July  29,  1930." 

Detention  of  Alien  Seamen. — The  duties  of 
a  shipmaster  in  respect  of  seamen  ordered  de- 
tained on  board  ship  by  the  immigration  service 
are  defined  in  the  decree  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  (S.  D.  N.  Y.)  in  Netherlands  Amerika 
S.  S.  Co.  vs.  Elting,  Collector,  etc.  (No.  45362). 
The  court  said:  "Under  sec.  20  (a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1924,  requiring  the  owners,  etc., 
of  vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  detain 
alien  seamen  until  inspection  by  immigration  of- 
ficer, and  after  inspection  on  request  of  officer, 
and  imposing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  so  do,  a 
master  must  detain  an  alien  seaman  after  inspec- 
tion until  the  immigration  officer  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  give  the  master  written  notice  to  detain  the 
seaman,  notwithstanding  rules  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  providing  for  detention  after 
written  notice  following  inspection,  without  ex- 
pressly providing  for  detention  between  the  in- 
spection and  the  giving  of  the  written  notice." 


CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION 

What  is  the  object  of  living?  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  happy,  healthy  human  beings  in 
the  world  that  is  its  justification.  The  world 
is  a  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  a  joyful,  place, 
but  there  are  many  things  which  can  be 
amended.  It  is  sometimes  preached  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  ought  to  continue,  or  the 
human  race  will  become  degenerate.  I  say,  No. 
It  is  our  business  to  supersede  it,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  comfort,  and  to  consider  that  com- 
fort and  even  luxury  constitute  a  greater  mo- 
tive for  exertion  than  the  fear  of  starvation. 
It  is  no  longer  a  blind  struggle  for  existence 
as  it  was  before  we  came  to  being.  It  is  now 
a  conscious  organization.  We  have  become 
conscious  organisms,  conscious  helps  in  prog- 
ress. We  have  now  a  responsibility  for  the 
social  evils  of  today. — Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 


Knowledge  is  power.    Lose  no  opportunity 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  union  label. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


A  GREAT  SEA  MYSTERY.  The  True  Story  of  the 
Mary  Celeste.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart.  Publishers, 
Philip  Allan  and  Company,  the  Nautical  Library, 
London,  England.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sixty-eight  years  ago,  on  December  5,  1872, 
the  Nova  Scotian  brig  Dei  Gratia,  New  York  to 
Gibraltar,  picked  up  the  well-found  and  perfectly 
seaworthy  American  brigantine  Mary  Celeste, 
380  miles  from  the  Portuguese  coast.  She  had 
been  abandoned  under  sail  and  since  then  no  trace 
of  her  crew,  the  captain's  wife  and  child  and  the 
vessel's  boats  has  ever  been  discovered.  In  a 
chapter  headed  "The  Truth,"  Mr.  Lockhart  gives 
us  what  he  believes  is  the  final  answer  to  the  mys- 
tery. The  last  entry  in  the  log  of  the  Mary  Celeste 
was  dated  November  24,  when  she  was  six  miles 
from  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Azores,  in  fine  weather. 
Her  cargo  consisted  of  1700  barrels  of  crude 
alcohol.  These  are  the  alleged  facts.  The  surmise 
is  that  a  mild  explosion  from  the  gases  generated 
in  her  hold  occurred,  and  then  captain  and  crew, 
fearing  the  ship  would  blow  up,  left  her  in  a  panic 
and  tried  to  make  the  proximate  land.  The  boat 
must  have  been  heavily  laden  and  may  therefore 
have  capsized  or  been  smashed  on  the  rocky  coast 
while  endeavoring  to  make  a  landing.  This  is  a 
somewhat  prosaic  elucidation  of  the  puzzle,  which 
nevertheless  has  common  sense  to  recommend  it, 
but  whether  the  circumstances  warrant  it  being 
labeled  as  "the  truth"  is  still  an  open  question. 


THE  ART  OF  READING.    By  Henry  Guppy.    Pub- 
lishers,  May  &  Co.    Boston,  Mass.    Price,  §1. 

To  us  Americans  who  have  become  so  largely 
a  nation  of  monthly  periodical  and  newspaper 
readers,  this  little  booklet,  written  by  the  libra- 
rian of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 
England,  comes  as  a  timely  suggestion  and  guide. 

It  is  the  grateful  expression  of  a  man's  appre- 
ciation of  the  solace  and  companionship  he  has 
taken  from  the  pages  of  books  well  chosen. 

The  world  of  books,  says  our  wise  and  genial 
author,  annihilates  space  and  time  like  a  magic 
carpet,  and  provides  an  escape  from  our  crowd 
of  engagements  and  weight  of  care,  into  a  realm 
of  tranquillity,  from  which  we  may  return 
stronger  and  calmer  to  the  every-day  duties  after 
contact  with  greater  minds.  "In  the  interchange 
of  daily  life  we  shall  be  more  interesting  and 
more  welcome,  if  we  know  books." 

Reading  is  an  art  that  needs  to  be  cultivated, 
and  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin.     But  we  must 
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begin,  and  go  on  slowly  and  deliberately  at  first 
until  the  muscles  get  into  full  play,  as  in  any 
new  game,  and  then  joyfully  and  rapidly,  with 
a  regularly  ordered  plan  and  a  sense  of  sympathy 
with  the  author.  It  is  better  to  master  a  dozen 
worthwhile  books  completely  than  to  dash 
through  a  hundred  in  the  common  fashion  of  the 
tourist  who  travels  but  does  not  see.  The  main 
thing  is  to  read  the  books  themselves — not  read 
about  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Prof.  Cavanagh,  a  psy- 
chologist of  note,  has  made  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  pace  at  which  we  read.  He 
says  that  many,  perhaps  most  people  read  too 
slowly  and  could  by  conscious  effort  speed  up 
their  readings  by  something  like  fifty  per  cent, 
and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  quicker  read- 
ing is  more  efficient.  I  le  says  quick  reading 
Kails  to  alertness  of  mind.  Tests  have  been  made 
that  show  that  the  quickest  readers  are  best  al 
answering  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of 
their  reading.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  in  our  reading  we  should  aim  at  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  The  man  or  woman  who 
reads  for  love  does  not  trouble  whether  they  have- 
read  a  book  once  or  twice  or  twenty  times. 

<  Kit  of  his  wide  experience  the  author  throw- 
out  this  bit  of  wisdom  to  us:  "There  are  persons 
who  seem  to  walk  through  life  with  their  eyes 
open,  yet  seeing  nothing,  and  there  are  others 
who  read  through  books,  even  cram  their  minds 
with  facts,  without  carrying  away  any  living  pic- 
ture or  significant  story  which  might  arouse  their 
fancy  in  an  hour  of  leisure,  or  gird  them  with 
endurance  in  a  moment  of  difficulty." 

Such  is  the  true  essence  of  books  well  chosen. 
— Ekel. 


HERRING.  Contribution  to  tin-  biology  of  the  Pa- 
cific herring,  Clupea  Pallashii,  and  the  condition 
of  the  fishery  in  Alaska.  1930.  320  pages,  illus- 
trated.  Publishers,  Commerce  Department,  Bureau 

of   Fisheries.  Document  1080.    Price,  35  cents. 

I  I  erring  fishery  of  Alaska  has  undergone  a  tre- 
mendous development,  especially  since  the  World 
War.  and  increased  in  1927  to  an  average  of  160,- 
000.000  pounds.  This  bulletin  gives  description 
of  the  fishery,  history  of  the  fishery,  collection 
and  description  of  samples,  biology  of  the  Pacific 
herring,  condition  of  the  fishery,  with  summary 
and  bibliography. 


Trifles  make  perfection,   But   perfection   is  no 
trifle. 
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HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE 

If  health  be  such  a  blessing,  and  the  very  source 
of  all  pleasure,  it  may  be  worth  the  pains  to  dis- 
cover the  regions  where  it  grows,  the  springs  that 
feed  it,  the  customs  and  methods  by  which  it  is 
best  cultivated  and  preserved.  Toward  this  end,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  examples  or  in- 
stances we  meet  with  of  health,  and  long  life, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  it;  and  to  observe  the 
places,  the  customs,  and  the  conditions  of  those 
who  enjoyed  them  in  any  degree  extraordinary; 
from  whence  we  may  best  guess  at  the  causes, 
and  make  the  truest  conclusions. 

Health  and  long  life  are  usually  blessings  of  the 
poor,  not  of  the  rich;  and  the  fruits  of  temper- 
ance, rather  than  of  luxury  and  excess.  And,  in- 
deed, if  a  rich  man  does  not,  in  many  things,  live 
like  a  poor  man,  he  will  certainly  be  the  worse 
for  his  riches :  if  he  does  not  use  exercise,  which 
is  but  voluntary  labor;  if  he  does  not  restrain 
appetite  by  choice,  as  the  other  does  by  necessity ; 
if  he  does  not  practice  sometimes  even  abstinence 
and  fasting,  which  is  the  last  extreme  of  want 
and  poverty.  If  his  cares  and  his  troubles  in- 
crease with  his  riches,  or  his  passions  with  his 
pleasures,  he  will  certainly  impair  in  health,  whilst 
he  improves  his  fortunes,  and  lose  more  than  he 
gains  by  the  bargain ;  since  health  is  the  best  of 
all  human  possessions,  and  without  which  the  rest 
are  not  relished  or  kindly  enjoyed. 

It  is  observable  in  story,  that  the  ancient  phil- 
osophers lived  generally  very  long,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  their  great  temperance,  and  their 
freedom  from  common  passions,  as  well  as  cares, 
of  the  world.  The  Brazilians,  when  first  dis- 
covered, lived  the  most  natural,  original  lives  of 
mankind,  so  frequently  described  in  ancient 
countries,  before  laws,  or  property,  or  arts  made 
entrance  among  them ;  they  lived  without  business 
or  labor,  further  than  their  necessary  food,  by 
gathering  fruits,  herbs,  and  plants ;  they  knew  no 
drink  but  water;  were  not  tempted  to  eat  nor 
drink  beyond  common  thirst  or  appetite ;  were  not 
troubled  with  either  public  or  domestic  cares ;  nor 
knew  any  pleasures  but  the  most  simple  and 
natural.  Many  of  these  were  said,  at  the  time  that 
country  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  to  have 
lived  two  hundred,  some  three  hundred  years. 

From  these  examples  and  customs  it  may  prob- 
ably be  concluded  that  the  common  ingredients  of 


health  and  long  life — where  births  are  not  im- 
paired from  the  conception  by  any  derived  infirmi- 
ties of  the  race  they  come  from — are  great  tem- 
perance, open  air,  easy  labor,  little  care,  simplicity 
of  diet,  and  water — which  preserves  the  radical 
moisture  without  too  much  increasing  the  radical 
heat ;  whereas  sickness,  decay,  and  death  proceed 
commonly  from  the  one  preying  too  fast  upon  the 
other,  and  at  length  wholly  extinguishing  it.— 
Selections  from  Sir  William  Temple's  "Health 
and  Long  Life." 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  CYCLOPS 


The  sea  was  calm,  the  weather  fair  on  March 
4,  1918,  when  the  Navy's  19,360-ton  collier 
Cyclops  put  out  of  Barbados  for  Baltimore.  She 
was  carrying  a  heavy  cargo  of  Brazilian  man- 
ganese, badly  needed  by  U.  S.  steel  plants  making 
war  munitions.  She  slipped  over  the  Caribbean 
horizon  and,  though  no  enemy  warship  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  she  never  was  heard 
from  again,  by  wireless  or  otherwise.  Searching 
craft  found  no  trace  of  wreckage.  Of  the  293 
people  aboard,  no  body  was  ever  recovered.  Said 
Wartime  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels 
in  his  report  that  year :  "There  has  been  no  more 
baffling  mystery  in  the  annals  of  the  Navy." 

Recently  the  Navy  Department  announced  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a  one-time  marine  sergeant, 
resident  of  California.  He  said  that  while  visiting 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  he  obtained  from  an  anony- 
mous chance  acquaintance  a  diary  purporting  to 
be  written  by  one  of  four  German  hirelings  who 
dynamited  the  Cyclops  on  the  high  seas.  Excerpts 
from  the  diary  told  how  charges  had  been  set  in 
the  ship's  engine  room,  how  the  diarist  and  one 
accomplice  had  escaped  in  a  small  boat  and  were 
rescued  by  a  German  vessel,  how  the  fugitives  and 
German  crew  meticulously  destroyed  all  traces  of 
the  Cyclops  after  the  explosion. 


The  existing  wage  scale  and  working  agree- 
ment for  deck  officers  of  Shipping  Board  vessels 
has  been  extended  to  June  30,  1931,  with  privi- 
lege of  reconsideration  for  the  six  months  com- 
mencing next  January  upon  one  month's  notice 
by  either  party,  given  by  December  1. 


A  friend  to  everybody  is  a  friend  to  nobody. 


Lawmakers  should  not  be  lawbreakers. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Representations  that  the  British  embargo 
against  American  apples  is  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1815  between  the  two  nations,  have-  been 
made  to  the  British  government  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Swanson 
|  I  tem. ).  of  Virginia. 

Two  of  the  four  turbo-electric  liners  on  which 
bids  have  been  asked  by  the  Panama  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  Grace 
Line.  The  plans  provide  for  vessels  500  x  70  x 
39  feet,  to  have  a  sea  speed  of  eighteen  knots  and 
to  be  completed  July,  1932.  Each  will  have  ac- 
commodations for  200  first  class  passengers,  and 
each  stateroom  will  have  a  private  bath. 

The  United  States  light  cruiser  Galveston  made 
her  farewell  visit  to  the  port  whose  name  she 
bear-  early  in  June,  and  during  her  stay  there 
she  was  the  object  of  interest  to  many  thousands 
of  Galveston  citizens  and  people  from  the  interior 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  their  first  view  of  a  fighting  ship.  The 
Galveston  has  been  in  service  about  thirty  years 
and  is  to  be  decommissioned  at  an  early  date. 

Traveling  the  distance  around  the  world  with- 
out leaving  the  confines  of  the  Pacific  ocean  !  Such 
is  the  scope  of  the  second  annual  Around-Pacific 
cruise  of  the  Matson  flagship  Malolo  which  sails 
from  San  Francisco,  September  20,  and  returns 
December  19.  This  ninety-day  cruise  embraces 
nineteen  world  famous  ports  in  twelve  lands,  with 
an  itinerary  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  leisurely 
sightseeing  and  extensive  inland  tours  at  each 
port  of  call. 

Only  S4.000.000  will  be  asked  by  the  Shipping 
Board  for  its  maintenance  and  that  of  the  Mer- 
chant Fleet  Corporation  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  board  now  has  in  operation  through 
the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation,  186  ships  which 
are  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  appropriations  will  be  reduced  pro- 
gressively as  more  services  are  disposed  of  and 
more  laid  up  ships  have  been  sold  to  private  own- 
ers. 

The  effect  upon  the  United  States  shipbuilding 
industry  of  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-White 
Act  and  the  general  subsidization  policy  of  the 
American  government  is  becoming  apparent.  The 


latest  returns  show  that  on  June  1  there  were 
building  or  on  order  in  American  shipyard>  for 
private  owners,  251  steel  vessels  of  477,053  tons 
gross,  of  which  sixty-six  of  407,715  tons  were  for 
deep-sea,  Great  Lakes  or  harbor  service,  as  com- 
pared with  fifty-nine  of  288,570  tons  on  May  1. 

A  new  and  interesting  project  is  being  advanced 
at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  of  which  Mr.  Archer 
M.  Huntington  is  the  promoter  whose  funds  are 
making  possible.  About  700  acres  of  land  on  the 
James  River  near  Newport  News  have  been  ac- 
quired and  on  this  will  be  erected  a  Mariners' 
Museum.  About  3)0  acres  of  the  land  will  be 
flooded  as  a  lake.  Plans  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  making  and  it  will  probably  be  a  year  be- 
fore work  is  started  on  the  museum  buildings. 

The  wreck  of  the  tanker  Pinthis,  which  went 
down  after  collision  with  the  Merchants  &  Miners 
liner  Fairfax  on  June  10  with  a  loss  of  49  lives, 
has  been  located  about  400  yards  north  northwest 
of  Xo.  4  gas  buoy  off  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  A 
diver  employed  by  a  New  London  insurance 
agency,  who  inspected  the  wreck,  said  the  vessel 
was  lying  on  its  port  side  on  a  sandy  bottom 
in  about  ninety-six  feet  of  water.  The  tanks  ap- 
parently had  not  exploded.  The  speed  indicator 
on  the  bridge  was  found  set  at  half  speed. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  announces  a  reduction  in 
fares  on  passenger  ships  to  Havana  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  promote  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  as  all-year  vacation  resorts,  and  induce 
tourist  trade  to  the  I  nited  States.  Effective  July 
5,  round-trip  passage  between  New  York  and 
Havana  will  be  redticed  $20,  and  between  New 
York  and  Cristobal  the  round-trip  reduction  will 
be  $30.  The  new  rates  will  afford  one  passenger 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  suite  for  the  price  formerly 
charged  two  passengers. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  movement  of  gold 
across  the  Pacific  from  January,  when  the  export 
embargo  in  Japan  was  lifted,  to  the  end  of  May 
was  carried  by  Canadian  vessels,  according  to  a 
press  report  from  Tokio.  The  balance  was  trans- 
ported by  Japanese  and  American  vessels.  The 
report  declares  that  the  Canadian  ships  rated 
such  a  large  share  of  this  cargo  because  of  their 
faster  speed  as  compared  with  Japanese  ships, 
which  ordinarily  would  have  been  given  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  keel  of  the  first  of  two  30.000-ton  liners 
which  the  United  States  Lines  will  build  under  its 
mail  contract  will  be  laid  earlv  in  December  at 
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Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  about  three  months 
later  the  keel  of  the  second  ship  will  be  laid.  The 
twin  ships  will  be  the  largest  merchant  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  American- 
built  ship  completed  thus  far  being  only  652.11 
feet  long  and  21,000  tons  gross,  against  705  feet 
in  this  case.  Loans  have  been  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
new  ships  at  about  Zy2  per  cent  interest. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Record  that  "designs  and  estimates  are  being 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  dock 
at  Cristobal  to  replace  the  existing  wooden  struc- 
ture (dock  13)  now  used  for  berthing  tank  ships 
discharging  fuel  oil.  The  proposed  new  dock  is 
to  be  of  concrete,  600  feet  in  length,  with  an  apron 
thirty  feet  in  width  through  the  entire  length  and 
wharf  space,  the  latter  to  be  used  for  handling 
case  and  other  cargo.  The  wharf  space,  extending 
300  feet  in  each  direction  from  the  center,  is  to 
be  provided  with  timber  pile  clusters  to  give  a 
total  berthing  space  of  1,200  feet,  permitting  two 
tank  ships  to  use  the  wharf   simultaneously." 

Yachting  in  this  country  has  made  wonderful 
strides  in  recent  years,  with  the  result  that  boat 
builders  have  enormously  profited  thereby.  At 
present,  about  100  builders  and  designers  in  the 
country  show  annual  sales  of  more  than  $50,000 
each.  Two  concerns  now  manufacture  seventy 
per  cent  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  large  yachts 
produced  in  this  country,  and  new  construction 
is  making  rapid  strides.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1929,  322  yachts  of  sixteen  tons  or  more 
were  built,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,756. 
These  were  ninety-eight  more  than  the  234  of 
12,776  tons  built  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927. 
Tonnage  increase  in  the  two  years  amounted  to 
2,980  or  23  per  cent. 

Withdrawal  of  the  passenger  liners  of  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line  from  the  New  York-Brazil- 
River  Plate  service,  shows  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  on  a  berth  to  which,  of  late  years,  so  many 
new  services  have  been  added  that  it  has  become 
more  top-heavy  with  tonnage  than  perhaps  any 
other.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  steamers  have  been  regular  passenger 
carriers  between  New  York  and  Brazil  and  the 
River  Plate.  Until  the  late  war  they  were  the 
only  passenger  boats  in  the  trade,  and  many 
friends  of  the  company  here  and  in  South 
America  are  wishing  for  a  return  of  better  traf- 
fic conditions   which   will   justify  the   reemploy - 
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ment  of  these  vessels  in  the  trade  for  which  they 
were  specially  designed  and  built. 

Loans  aggregating  $4,661,220  to  be  used  in  aid 
of  building  two  combination  passenger  cargo 
steamers  for  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  one 
to  be  operated  between  Boston  and  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  other  between  New  York 
and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  privilege  of 
operating  the  ships  in  southern  waters  during  the 
winter  season,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  ships  will  be  built  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  The  ships  will  be  ap- 
proximately 400  feet  long,  sixty  feet  beam  by 
eighteen  feet  draft  and  will  have  a  displacement 
tonnage  of  approximately  6.300.  They  will  be 
equipped  with  geared  turbines.  Their  construc- 
tion will  cost  $3,214,500  each. 

Hornets  have  succeeded  horseflies  as  pests  that 
descend  in  flocks  upon  the  combination  gas  and 
whistling  buoys  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  those  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Light- 
house Service.  The  statement  follows  in  full  text : 
Cape  Ann  gas  and  whistling  buoy,  and  Nauset 
gas  and  whistling  buoy,  both  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  were  recently  found  extinguished. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  great  num- 
bers of  hornets  had  gotten  inside  the  lanterns. 
Humarock  gas  buoy  had  also  been  visited  by  horn- 
ets, about  150  being  found  inside  the  lantern,  but 
the  light  had  not  been  extinguished.  These  buoys 
are  located  off  shore  from  three  to  five  miles.  Two 
years  ago,  later  in  the  summer,  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished by  large  horseflies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court's  dismissal  of 
a  taxpayer's  suit  removes  the  final  obstacle  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Hog  Island  shipyards  as  the  site 
of  an  air-rail-marine  terminal  for  Philadelphia. 
Papers  for  the  transfer  at  a  price  of  $3,000,000 
had  been  signed  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  neces- 
sary officials  when  a  hindering  suit  was  brought 
by  Ellwood  C.  Wentz,  a  plumber,  who  contended 
that  the  project  meant  an  unauthorized  business 
venture  by  the  municipality  and  an  illegal  use  of 
city  credit.  Those  favoring  the  plan  have  charged 
throughout  more  than  ten  months'  negotiations 
that  attempts  have  been  made  by  private  interests 
seeking  the  property  to  prevent  the  purchase.  A 
clause  in  the  contract  with  the  Shipping  Board 
requires  a  part  payment  before  September  29  and 
this  stipulation  can  now  be  met. 
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Several  Norwegian  steamers  are  laid  up  on  the 
China  coast,  unable  to  secure  employment  on  the 
basis  of  gold  rates,  Chinese  merchants  insisting 
upon  silver  which  Norwegian  owners  refuse  to 
accept. 

According  to  news  dispatches  the  French  Line 
had  ordered  a  new  giant  Atlantic  liner,  991  feet 
long  and  over  60.000-ton  displacement,  from  St. 
Nazaire  Shipbuilding  Works.  Ship  to  be  com- 
missioned by  April,  1933. 

The  Cunard  Liner  Mauritania  averaged  over 
twenty-five  knots  on  each  of  her  last  eighteen 
eastbound  Atlantic  voyages,  thus  establishing  an- 
other record,  the  average  speed  having  been  main- 
tained under  all  weather  conditions. 

German  shipbuilding  firms  have  secured  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  orders  on  foreign  account  in 
recent  months.  Out  of  354,000  tons  gross  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  quarter,  vessels 
of  226,000  tons  gross  were  from  foreign  firms. 

The  Foundation  Company  of  Canada  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  Rimouski,  Quebec,  and  has  ar- 
ranged under  contract  with  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment for  the  establishment  there  of  a  marine 
salvage  station,  with  the  necessary  shops  and 
warehousing  facilities. 

The  St.  John  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany will  dredge  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which 
will  also  involve  straightening  the  channel  lead- 
ing from  the  harbor  past  Partridge  Island.  The 
work  will  cost  about  $1,000,000  and  will  require 
two  years  to  complete. 

The  Vickers- Armstrong  Company,  Limited, 
have  received  an  order  for  an  important  passenger 
ship  for  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand.  The  ship  will  be  propelled  by  turbo- 
electric  units  and  will  be  built  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

The  Hamburg  American  Line  will  lay  up  five 
freighters  as  a  result  of  continued  depression  in 
all  trades.  The  North  German  Lloyd  will  follow 
the  action  of  the  Hamburg  American  in  the  trades 
in  which  both  operate.  Other  German  lines  are 
reported  to  be  considering  similar  withdrawals. 

The  Hapag-Lloyd  combination  has  received  the 
first  installment  of  the  payments  awarded  by  the 
war  claims  arbiter  for  claims  arising  from  seizure 


of  German  vessels  by  the  United  States  during 
the  war.  Of  the  first  installment  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  receives  45.000,000  mk.  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  30,000,000  mk. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Liner  Bremen  car- 
ried 54,153  passengers  on  the  17  voyages  made 
during  the  vessel's  first  year.  This  number  in- 
cludes 15,123  first.  9,796  second,  12,379  tourist, 
and  16,855  third  class  passengers,  of  whom  27,- 
566  were  carried  eastbound  and  26,587  west- 
bound. In  the  course  of  these  voyages,  which 
covered  approximately  128,000  miles,  the  highest 
speed  attained  by  the  Bremen  was  29.5  knots. 

The  British  Tanker  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  reports  profit 
for  1929  of  £765,752  for  the  previous  nine 
months'  period.  After  providing  for  extra  de- 
preciation on  the  lleet,  income-tax,  debenture  in- 
terest and  interest  on  loans,  there  remains  a  bal- 
ance of  £211,874,  compared  with  £350,158. 
A  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  free  of  tax.  is  paid. 
which  compares  with  a  tax-free  distribution  of 
10  per  cent  for  the  preceeding  period. 

The  well-known  British  steamship  companies 
engaged  in  the  China  coasting  trade  have  been 
badly  affected  by  the  slump  in  silver  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  political  situation  in  China.  The 
currency  in  a  year  has  gone  down  to  almost  halt' 
its  normal  value;  yet  payment  for  fuel  and  ships' 
officers'  salaries  must  be  found  in  gold,  while 
earnings  are  in  silver.  There  seems  to  be  no  solu- 
tion for  this  crisis,  except  a  gold  standard  for 
China,  and  that  seems  to  be  impractical  tie. 

Norwegian  whaling  companies  are  now  issuing 
their  reports  for  the  past  year's  working.  The 
two  Tonsberg  companies,  Antarctic  and  Pelagos, 
managed  by  Bruun  &  von  der  Lippe,  each  declare 
a  dividend  of  35  per  cent  after  setting  aside  large 
sums  for  reserve  and  depreciation.  The  Kosmos 
Company,  managed  by  Mr.  Anders  Jahre,  San- 
defjord,  which  has  been  operating  for  only  one 
season,  pays  20  per  cent  after  a  substantial  write- 
off and  transfer  to  reserve. 

Export  of  ships  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1930,  amounted  to  £2,213,137, 
which  compares  with  £3,837,942  for  the  same 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  ships  delivered  to  for- 
eign owners  included  one  warship,  of  1,030  tons 
displacement,  twenty  steamers  of  44,478  gross 
tons,  and  seventy-five  motor  vessels  of  15,040 
tons,  besides  small  craft.  The  steamers  show  a 
decided  falling  off  compared  with  the  first  quar- 
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ter  of  last  year;  on  the  other  hand,  the  motor 
vessels  have  appreciably  increased. 

Unification  of  all  Chilean  shipping  companies 
has  been  proposed  by  the  government.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  formation  of  national  companies,  one 
dealing  with  maritime  commerce  from  Puerto 
Montt  to  the  north  and  the  other  from  Valparaiso 
southward.  A  total  of  121  vessels,  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  147,905,  would  be  affected.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  the  Chilean  mercantile 
marine  is  130,000,000  pesos  ($15,795,000).  It  is 
also  suggested  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
Chile  and  Peru  combine  for  joint  operation  of 
coastwise  services. 

Having  failed  to  receive  bids  from  American 
yards,  the  Philippine  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Communications  has  awarded  to  a  German 
firm  contracts  for  the  construction  of  two  light- 
house vessels,  worth  $426,850.  The  successful 
bidder  was  F.  Schichau  Company,  of  Danzig.  Of 
the  original  bids  received  that  of  the  Schichau 
Company  was  low,  at  $474,000.  The  Howalds- 
werke  Company,  also  of  Germany,  then  bid 
$475,000  for  the  two  vessels.  Subsequently,  the 
Schichau  Company  agreed  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction at  the  lower  figure  of  $436,850,  with 
provision  for  increased  time  for  delivery. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  Italian  emigra- 
tion, the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
Cosulich  Company  increased  by  about  14  per 
cent  last  year,  passengers  carried  on  the  fast 
New  York  line  alone  having  increased  by  over 
25  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  company's  anticipa- 
tions concerning  the  development  of  the  service 
of  the  two  motor  ships  Saturnia  and  Vulcania  and 
their  returns  have  been  fully  confirmed.  In  re- 
spect of  cargo  traffic,  however,  the  company  felt 
the  effects  of  the  severe  crisis  which,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  amount  of  laid-up  ton- 
nage, is,  after  over  two  years,  still  affecting  the 
world's  trade,  and  more  particularly  transport 
from  the  Americas  to  Europe,  with  consequent 
depression  in  freight  rates  which  have  reached 
ridiculously  low  levels. 

After  a  rather  stormy  financial  career,  the 
Peruvian  steamship  company  Cia  Peruana  de 
Vapores  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Peruvian 
government  and  the  management  of  the  fleet 
turned  over  to  the  customs  administration.  The 
fleet  consists  of  seven  steamers  of  40,000  tons 
gross,  each  unit  varying  between  2150  and  6850 


tons.  Five  of  the  ships  are  more  than  twenty 
years  old  and  two  are  over  thirty.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  ships  maintained  a  regular  service  from 
Callao  to  New  York  via  Panama  Canal  and  inter- 
mediate ports.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  Peruvian  government  will  have  occasion  to 
regret  its  decision  to  take  over  this  antique  fleet, 
as  the  desire  to  make  it  pay  may  lead  to  a  policy 
of  discrimination  which  might  prove  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  country  in  the  long  run. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Frankfort,  represen- 
tatives of  fourteen  European  shipping  companies 
engaged  in  trade  to  South  America  decided  to 
make  binding  for  a  period  of  years  the  under- 
standing under  which  they  hitherto  have  been  op- 
erating and  pledged  not  to  cut  passage  rates.  The 
Hamburg  South  American  Line  again  officially 
denied  reports  that  it  is  about  to  merge  with  the 
North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg-American 
combination,  but  admitted  that  a  friendly  under- 
standing exists  with  other  companies  engaged  in 
the  South  American  trade  regarding  sailing  dates, 
in  order  to  minimize  empty  runs.  The  agreement 
stipulates  heavy  penalties  for  the  cutting  of  rates. 
Neither  an  increase  in  third-class  rate  quota  for 
the  respective  lines  nor  a  pool  is  planned  for  this 
service. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Shipowners'  Association  at  Nidaros  (Trond- 
hjem),  the  president,  Mr.  H.  M.  Wrangell,  after 
referring  to  the  failure  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  relief  in  the  regulations  which 
specially  affect  small  ships  (3,000  to  4,000  tons), 
even  to  the  modest  extent  recommended  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  year  and  half  ago,  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  American  shipping  in  order  that  the  Nor- 
wegians might  rightly  understand  the  competi- 
tion they  would  have  to  meet  in  the  coming  years. 
They  had  heard,  he  said,  of  a  building  program 
with  State  aid  up  to  $300,000,000,  and  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $30,000,000.  What  place  would  be 
left  for  the  Norwegians  in  U.  S.  ports  when  that 
program  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time? 
The  latest  outcome  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  certain  American  politicians  was  a  pro- 
posal that  no  American  company  should  receive 
the  so-called  mail  subsidy  if  it  used  a  single  for- 
eign ship.  That  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  large 
number  of  Norwegian  ships  employed  in  the  fruit 
and  sugar  trades. 
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The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  by  a  referendum  vote  of  39,581  to 
5,405,  favored  revision  of  the  constitution  by  a 
committee  of  11,  appointed  by  President  Broach, 
together  with  Air.  Broach  and  International  Sec- 
retary Bugniazet.  Changes  in  the  constitution 
will  "go  into  full  force  and  effect — after  the  com- 
mittee has  finished  its  work — upon  notice  to  the 
local  unions." 

Contrary  to  earlier  reports,  Harvard  University 
has  not  taken  any  steps  toward  paying  to  the 
scrubwomen  who  were  discharged  last  winter  the 
difference  in  the  wages  they  received  over  a  period 
of  nine  years  and  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Minimum  Wage  Board.  Information  to 
this  effect  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Shattuck,  treasurer  of  the  University,  and  Mr. 
Corliss  Lamont,  who  heads  a  group  of  alumni 
seeking  to  have  the  women  reimbursed. 

Profits  of  leading  oil  companies  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group,  during  the  eight-year  period  from 
1921  to  1929.  stagger  the  imagination.  These  con- 
cerns are  now  striving  to  unite  and  limit  output 
that  further  profits  may  be  assured.  Dividend 
payments  to  stockholders  of  these  concerns  in  the 
eight  years  totaled  $1,157,000,000,  while  surplus 
increased  more  than  $20,000,000.  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Xew  Jersey  is  leader  in  these  re- 
markable profits.  During  the  eight  years  this 
concern  issued  $222,000,000  in  cash  dividends 
and  $393,000,000  in  stock  dividends. 

Married  women  workers  with  minor  children 
form  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  Ohio  Con- 
sumers' League.  Of  the  550  women  included  in 
the  study,  119  were  widows,  sixty-two  were  di- 
vorced or  separated,  forty-six  were  deserted,  and 
295  were  living  with  husbands.  In  the  last-named 
group  thirty-three  of  the  wives  said  that  the 
husband's  illness  was  responsible  for  their  hold- 
ing jobs,  twenty-six  reported  the  husband's  lack 
of  employment,  and  187  his  insufficient  earnings 
as  the  cause  of  their  own  employment,  only  thirty- 
four  giving  personal  preference  as  their  reason 
for  working. 

President  Hoover  has  appointed  a  '"conference" 
to  study  home  building  and  home  ownership.  The 
major  object  df  the  conference  will  be  the  "re- 


moval of  influences  which  seriously  limit  the 
spread  of  home  ownership,  both  town  and  coun- 
try." The  President  finds  that  second  mortgages, 
from  which  the  home  buyer  only  gets  S75  out  of 
every  $100  which  he  borrows,  seriouslv  lessen 
home  ownership,  and  suggests  that  this  25  per 
cent  toll  taken  by  home  mortgage  concerns  is  to" 
high  a  price  for  the  services  they  render.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  designated  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  a  member  of  the  conference. 

The  blind  employees  in  the  broom  factory  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  been  subjected  to  unwarranted  wage  reduc- 
tions and  speed-up  measures,  according  to  a  com- 
plaint made  by  a  delegation  of  the  blind  workers 
to  the  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  The 
delegation  claims  that  the  Institute  Board  in- 
creased the  working  week  from  five  to  five  and 
one-half  days  with  no  increase  in  the  wagi 
SIS. 75  per  week  for  time  workers  and  reduced 
the  wages  of  the  employees  on  piece  work  all  the 
way  from  16  to  25  per  cent.  The  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  decided  to  support  the  demands  (,f 
the  blind  workers. 

Pellagra  has  broken  out  among  the  workers  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  essentially  a  poverty  disease 
and  is  most  widespread  during  periods  of  extreme 
impoverishment.  It  results  from  restricted  diets 
of  too  much  corn  meal,  fat  back  and  dried  beans. 
It  attacks  the  skin,  nerves  and  brain.  Continued 
depression  in  the  low-wage  cotton,  lumber  and 
seamless  hosiery  mills  force  the  workers  in  these 
industries  to  subsist  on  these  cheap  foods.  Accord 
ing  to  Dr.  Laughinghouse,  executive  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  health,  more  than  20,000  per- 
sons in  North  Carolina  are  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease. Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  people  died 
from  it  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930  and 
1.442  new  cases  were  reported. 

The  New  York  Times  joins  with  the  Industrial 
Commissioner  of  Xew  York  State  in  condemning 
the  I'nited  States  Census  Bureau  for  that  feature 
of  the  federal  unemployment  census  which  counts 
as  '"employed"  workers  who  have  been  laid  off 
with  the  promise  of  reemployment  in  the  future. 
"It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  4  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment in  any  community,  meaning  thereby  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,"  says  the  Times. 
"When  we  speak  of  unemployed  in  percentages 
we  mean  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  the  community.  All  over  the  United 
States  we  may  roughly  say  that  the  gainfully  em- 
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ployed  are  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. A  community  with  4  per  cent  idle  of  the 
total  population  means  really  two  and  a  half  times 
that  ratio,  or  10  per  cent  of  unemployment." 

There  is  nothing  in  prevailing  business  facts 
to  indicate  the  end  of  the  business  depression,  de- 
clares the  Annalist,  an  authoritative  journal  of 
commerce  and  finance.  Ballyho  pipers  for  pros- 
perity by  proclamation  claim  that  business  con- 
ditions can  not  be  worse  than  they  are  now  and 
that  therefore  improvement  is  the  next  inevitable 
step.  "It  would  be  a  welcome  discovery  to  find 
in  the  current  records  of  business  the  evidence 
that  the  traditional  'darkest  hour  just  before  the 
dawn'  had  arrived,  and  was  even  now  passing  into 
new  brightness,"  says  the  Annalist.  "That  evid- 
ence is  not  visible,  however;  the  records  suggest, 
on  the  contrary,  that  some  further  general  de- 
cline in  business  must  be  endured.  Building  con- 
tracts, the  commodity  price  level,  freight  load- 
ings, steel  and  electric  power  production,  and 
automobiles,  all  clearly  fail  to  point  upward." 

On  one  issue  President  Hoover  stands  like  a 
rock.  He  has  wobbled  on  farm  relief,  let  the 
tariff  makers  roll  their  logs  over  him,  failed  in 
his  own  intention  to  give  really  vigorous  leader- 
ship for  disarmament,  and  agonized  for  months 
over  a  discredited  party  chairman  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  but  dared  not  fire.  But  when  it  comes 
to  public  ownership  and  operation  of  water 
power !  Then  all  the  sons  of  wild  jackasses  can- 
not swerve  our  Herbert  from  his  cause.  Like  the 
Spartan  band  at  Thermopylae  he  stands  resolved 
that  they  shall  not  pass.  The  vehicle  of  his  de- 
termination is  a  letter  to  an  obscure  Tennessee 
Congressman  to  whom  he  communicates  his  reso- 
lution never  to  let  the  Norris  bill  for  government 
operation  of  Muscle  Shoals  become  a  law.  Well, 
it's  something  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
engineer  in  the  White  House. 

A  convention  of  anthracite  miners  at  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  representing  the  three  hard-coal 
districts,  approved  the  new  wage  agreement,  re- 
cently negotiated  in  New  York.  Under  the  agree- 
ment there  will  be  no  wage  reductions,  working 
conditions  will  not  vary  and  a  modified  form  of 
check-off  is  provided.  A  committee  of  six  opera- 
tors and  six  unionists  will  consider  any  question 
that  may  arise  during  the  five-year  life  of  the 
agreement,  which  becomes  effective  September  1. 
Just  before  the  miners'  convention  closed,  Presi- 
dent Lewis  declared  that  the  new  contract  is  a 


vindication  of  collective  bargaining.  The  opera- 
tors, he  said,  have  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  industry  and  the  agreement  means 
an  annual  payroll  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
$300,000,000,  or  nearly  $2,000,000,000  during  the 
period  of  the  pact.  All  of  which  will  be  paid  to 
union  men,  he  pointed  out. 

Maimed  workers  at  the  Ford  plant  who  have 
been  discharged  are  applying  for  state  workmen's 
compensation.  The  Detroit  Labor  News  says : 
"Once  again  the  keen  and  penetrating  rays  of 
fact  have  punctured  the  humanitarian  claims  of 
the  motor  mogul.  During  the  past  few  weeks," 
the  labor  paper  continues,  "many  of  these 
workers  have  been  fired  because  their  days  of 
usefulness  were  passing.  Unable  to  secure  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  the  men,  suffering  from  her- 
nia, crippled  hands,  feet,  legs  and  numerous  other 
ailments  resulting  from  their  labor  at  Ford's, 
made  application  for  state  workmen's  compensa- 
tion." Ford  officials  profess  ignorance  of  this 
situation,  but  said  they  will  "check  up"  any  claim 
presented.  "What  the  Ford  Company  will  do  is 
conjecture,"  said  the  Labor  Xews,  "but  a  firm 
that  throws  its  derelicts  upon  the  state  for  sus- 
tenance, after  they  have  been  rendered  industri- 
ally useless  while  in  its  employ,  should  hardly 
lay  claim  to  philanthropy  and  humanitarianism." 

An  estimate  of  the  average  expenditure  by  the 
families  of  working  men  for  medical  care  is  made 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  L.  K.  Frankel  just  issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.  The 
data  used  were  collected  by  the  company's  indus- 
trial nurses  during  the  first  six  months  of  1929. 
The  study  included  3,281  families  selected  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  United  States.  The 
sums  paid  by  individual  families  ranged  from  a 
few  cents  for  medicine  in- one  case,  to  more  than 
$1000  for  a  serious  operation  and  its  attendant 
expenses  in  another  case.  The  total  expended  for 
medical  care  by  the  families  during  the  six 
months  was  $230,907,  the  average  expenditure 
per  family  being  $70.  One-fifth  of  the  families 
expended  64  per  cent  of  the  total.  No  expendi- 
ture whatsoever  was  reported  by  198  families.  It 
was  not  possible  to  determine  how  much  should 
be  added  to  this  total  to  cover  the  cost  of  free 
medical  care  received  from  clinics  and  other  agen- 
cies. A  marked  difference  in  the  expenditures 
per  capita  between  large  and  small  families  was 
noted,  the  larger  families  spending  less  per  capita 
for  health  than  the  smaller  families. 
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Preliminary  work  has  been  begun  in  Cape 
Town  upon  the  so-called  "sub-economic  housing" 
plans  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes 
that  are  unable  to  pay  rent  sufficient  to  secure 
suitable  living  accommodations  for  themselves. 

The  general  unemployment  situation  in  Mex- 
ico is  said  to  have  become  more  serious  during 
the  past  few  months,  due  to  the  curtailment  or 
suspension  of  mining  activities,  adverse  condi- 
tions in  agriculture,  general  business  depression, 
and  the  return  of  Mexican  laborers  from  the 
United  States. 

Stating  that  with  coffee  at  the  present  low 
prices  the  owners  suffer  a  loss  on  coffee  produced, 
the  manager  of  an  association  of  owners  of  cof- 
fee plantations  in  the  Las  Animas  district  in  Mex- 
ico, has  presented  a  petition  to  the  municipal 
authorities  asking  for  authority  to  reduce  the 
wages  paid  to  the  laborers. 

The  increasing  use  of  asbestos  in  industry  has 
subjected  the  workers  to  a  new  occupational  dis- 
ease affecting  the  lungs,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
<  )liver  of  London,  England,  well-known  expert 
on  industrial  diseases.  "Pulmonary  asbestosis," 
the  scientific  name  for  the  new  disease,  disables 
and  ultimately  kills  the  workers  who  contract  it. 

A  recent  United  Press  telegram  from  Tokyo 
reports  that  six  Japanese  forestry  experts  are  on 
their  way  to  Brazil  to  study  the  forests  in  the 
Amazon  Valley,  and  that  their  studies  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Japanese  colonists  who  recently 
established  themselves  in  Brazil,  and  whose  num- 
ber has  been  augmented  during  recent  months  by 
15.000  Japanese  newcomers. 

A  considerable  number  of  Costa  Rica's  unem- 
ployed are  said  to  have  petitioned  the  President 
to  permit  them  to  proceed  to  Puerto  Armuelles, 
Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment 
with  one  of  the  principal  fruit  companies,  not- 
withstanding the  law  passed  in  1926,  which  pro- 
hibits the  emigration  of  Costa  Rican  laborers  on 
contract  unless  the  company  employing  them 
agrees  to  pay  their  return  passage  to  their  native 
country. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  may  be  an  able  man 
but  his  extreme  criticisms  of  the  Filipino  people 


and  politics  makes  Air.  Hoover's  appointment  of 
him  as  vice-governor  a  slap  in  the  face.  It  i-  ;i 
declaration  that  the  administration  is  out  for  run- 
ning the  Philippines  by  Americans  and  wants  no 
nonsense  about  it.  Imagine  how  you  would  like 
an  appointed  vice-governor  who  could  write  that 
the  idea  of  fair  play  was  as  alien  to  you  "as  to 
all  other  Oriental^."  Yet  that  is  What  Nicholas 
Roosevelt  wrote  of  the  Filipinos. 

Unemployment  has  reached  a  new  high  mark 
in  Europe,  according  to  Associated  Press  cables. 
Germany's  workless  number  2.757,000,  and  Great 
Britain's  unemployed  officially  passed  the  2,000,- 

000  mark  last  month.  The  latter  figure  is  the 
highest  since  1921.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria.  Hungary,  Italy  and 
France  there  are  6,000,000  idle.  Determined  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  these  countries  to  check 
the  growing  lists  of  jobless  and  government  un- 
employed insurance  is  costing  huge  sums. 

China.  Hungary,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  have 
recently  ratified  the  International  Labor  Con- 
vention covering  the  creation  of  minimum  wage- 
fixing  machinery  in  their  domains.  In  Canada 
minimum-wage  laws  are  alive  and  progressing. 
Alberta  extends  it>  act  to  apply  to  women  in  the 
whole  province  instead  of  in  specified  cities  and 
towns  only;  Ontario  widens  the  scope  of  its  law 
to  include  women  elevator  operators  and  women 
in  canneries  and  in  warehouses  and  wholesale 
establishments.  British  Columbia  rules  that  men 
employed  in  drug  stores  come  under  the  act. 

Conservative  and  Liberal  in  Canadian  politics 
scarcely  mean  more  in  terms  of  principle  than 
Republican  and  Democratic  in  the  United  States. 
The  Conservative  victory  does,  however,  mean  a 
higher  tariff  against  the  world  and  emphatically 
against  the  United  States  which  has  invited  it 
by  its  own  policy.  It  also  means  an  end  to  any 
substantial  plan  in  imperial  preference  to  Great 

1  Britain.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  not 
hurt  the  Canadian  j people  more  than  help  them. 
One  good  thing  in  the  election  returns  we  notice 
that  James  Woodsworth  has  been  reelected  as 
labor  member  from  Winnipeg. 

The  Japanese  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  has 
taken  the  following  definite  steps  of  benfit  to 
wage  earners:  To  prevent  illegal  overtime  in 
textile  mills;  to  establish  minimum  wages  in  silk 
factories,  first  in  the  most  important  silk  centers, 
and  then  to  extend  the  ruling  to  other  sections ; 
to  safeguard  for  workers  that  part  of  their  wages 
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left  as  their  savings  fund  under  employers'  con- 
trol ;  and  to  require  application  of  the  partner- 
ship Civil  Code  to  cases  where  owners  of  small 
factories  because  of  trade  depression  have  turned 
over  plant  management  to  workers  in  exchange 
for  a  fixed  rent. 

Representative  democracy,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  superior  to  experiments  in  dictatorships  now 
being  tried  in  Russia,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Tur- 
key, said  Professor  C.  Delisle  Burns  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  University,  in  an  address  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics  at  William stown,  Massachusetts. 
The  chief  asset  of  democracy  is  not  the  commonly 
cited  benefit  that  each  citizen  has  the  right  to  make 
his  wants  known  and  felt  by  his  vote,  but  the 
opportunity  that  democratic  forms  of  government 
gives  to  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  share  to- 
ward the  social  and  political  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, said  Professor  Burns.  This,  the  speaker, 
pointed  out,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  idea  of 
Lenin  and  Mussolini  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
neither  know  what  is  good  for  them,  nor  can  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  achievement  of  their  own 
good,  but  must  be  subjected  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  expert. 

Great  Britain's  obsolete  parliamentary  system 
can  shackle  to  the  point  of  death  any  progressive 
party,  declared  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  discus- 
sing the  slow  progress  made  by  the  British  trade 
unions  and  the  Labor  party  in  making  labor's 
social  program  the  law  of  the  land.  Shaw  especi- 
ally urged  the  Labor  party  to  nationalize  the  bank- 
ing system  as  soon  as  the  party's  position  is  thor- 
oughly strong.  The  management  of  the  banking 
system,  he  said,  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  managers,  working  for  the  state  instead 
of  for  private  financiers. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  International  Trade  Union 
Congress,  held  at  Stockholm  from  the  7th  to  the 
11th  July,  1930,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice- 
president  Jouhaux,  was  attended  by  186  delegates 
and  fraternal  delegates,  representing  the  follow- 
ing countries  and  organizations:  Twenty-two  of 
the  national  centres  affiliated  with  the  I.  F.  T.  U., 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  13,470,349, 
sent  130  delegates,  these  centres  being  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Esthonia,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia,  Luxem- 
burg, Palestine,  Poland,  Roumania,  Spain,  Swe- 
den and  Switzerland.   Thirty-seven  fraternal  dele- 


gates represented  the  following  international 
trades  secretariats :  Bookbinders,  building  work- 
ers, clothing  workers,  diamond  workers,  employ- 
ees, factory  workers,  food  and  drink  trades,  glass 
workers,  hatters,  hotel  employees,  land  workers, 
lithographers,  metal  workers,  miners,  painters, 
pottery  workers,  public  services,  textile  workers, 
tobacco  workers,  transport  workers,  typographers, 
wood  workers,  enginemen  and  firemen,  civil  ser- 
vants, teachers. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page   2 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,   Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,-  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary- Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal .....Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL 

Clothier,     Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 
Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay    Checks    Cashed 

715    First    Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


A  colored  woman  consulted  the 
village  lawyer.  "Ah  want  to  divo'ce 
mah  husband,"  she  smiled. 

"What's   the   trouble?"   asked   the 

lawyer. 

"That  nigger's  done  gone  an'  got 
religion,  an"-  we  ain't  seen  a  chicken 
on  de  table  foh  two  weeks." 


It  isn't  its  ability  to  kick,  but  to 
work,  which  makes  the  mule  a  high- 
priced  animal. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

11221 124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


Hope 

Over  the  pathway  of  our  daily  lives 
Hope    gleams    before    us    like    a 
radiant  star, 
Urging  us  onward,  beckoning,  call- 
ing us, 

Ever  afar. 

Sometimes  the  storm  clouds  dim  its 
lustre  bright, 
Shadows  obscure  it,  then,  when  in 
despair 
We  toil  in  darkness  to  the  hilltop's 
height. 

We  find  it  there. 

Brighter    and    clearer,    nearer    than 
before, 
Almost    reality,    our    doubts    are 
dead, 
We   stretch   our   hands   to   grasp   it, 
and  we  find 

It  still  ahead. 

Oh,   Hope,  what  power  of  wizardy 
is  thine! 
Mirage   of   promise,   flushed   with 
roseate  hue. 
We   know   our  quest  is   futile,  end- 
less— yet 

We   still   pursue. 

— D.  Marian  Morgan. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer't  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,     Hats,     Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bid*. 
Formerly  of  125   Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 
WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 
SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF  THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


SHOES 


EAMEN'S  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


It  isn't  always  a  woman's  plain 
face  that  keeps  her  from  marrying; 
sometimes  it's  her  wisdom. 


\  Hyde  Park  orator,  returning 
home  flushed  with  his  efforts,  and 
also  from  certain  spirituous  causes, 
found  a  mild  curate  seated  opposite 
in  the  tramcar.  "It  may  interest 
you  to  know."  he  said,  fiercely,  "that 
I  don't  believe  in  the  existence  of 
heaven."  The  curator  merely  nodded 
and  went  on  reading  his  news- 
paper. "You  don't  quite  realize 
what  I'm  trying  to  make  clear.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  don't 
believe  for  a  single,  solitary  mo- 
ment that  such  a  place  as  heaven 
exists,"  persisted  the  orator.  "All 
right,  all  right,"  answered  the  cu- 
rate, pleasantly.  "Go  to  hell,  only 
don't  make  so  much  fuss  about  it." 
— Sinton. 


Man,  the  scientists  have  discov- 
ered, is  at  least  fifty  million  years 
old.  And  there  are  mornings  when 
this  man,  at  least,  agrees  with  them. 

An  Irishman  saw  the  giant  hob- 
nails that  mark  the  lanes  on  tin- 
Central  Parkway  Boulevard  and, 
after  studying  them  silently  for  a 
few  minutes,  remarked: 

"Begorrah!  That's  the  first  time 
Oi  iver  saw  them  shpike  down  a 
shtreet   to   keep   it   from    shlipping." 
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Professional    Cards 


Telephone   SUtter    6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.   HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-California   Trust  Co. 

San  Francisco 


101    Market  St 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'     Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San   Francisco,   California 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Archie  E.  Mooney,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  please  communicate 
with  Patrick  Flynn,  secretary,  58 
Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Clarence  V.  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  steamship  Lcbore,  get  in  touch 
with  your  lawyer,  Stephen  Crick, 
11  Stone  Street,  New  York.  Your 
case  will  be   on  trial  in   October. 


Anyone  knowing  whereabouts  of 
Fred  Ingle,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and 
Watertenders'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
please  communicate  with  Patrick 
Flynn,  secretary,  58  Commercial 
Street,   San   Francisco,   California. 


Caution 

Sarah  WhifHebaum  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  big  city.  Entering  a  drug 
store  she  stepped  up  to  the  drug 
counter  and  asked  the  clerk:  "Ex- 
cuse me,  but  are  you  a  registered 
pharmacist?'* 

"Certainly,   ma'am,"   he   replied. 

"You  have  a  diploma?" 

"Yes.   ma'am." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
business?" 

"About  fifteen  years." 

"You  use  the  utmost  care  in 
serving  customers?" 

"Yes,  indeed!" 
_  "Well,  then,  I  guess  it  will  be  all 
right.    Please   give  me   a   couple   of 
two-cent  stamps." 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE' 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rtf^QQ  UNION 

FAIR  J->V-Jk3)3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Established  1917   by  U.    S.   S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND    NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


More   Efficiency 


It  seems  that  one  of  the  employees 
of  Henry  Ford  dreamed  that  Henry 
died.  He  dreamed  that  he  sawT  the 
black  casket  being  borne  by  six  of 
Henry's  oldest  and  most  faithful 
employees.  As  the  casket  came  by, 
Henry  raised  up,  looked  around, 
and  offered  the  following  sugges- 
tion: 

"If  you  would  put  rollers  under 
this  casket,  you  could  lay  off  five 
men." — Sour  Owl. 


Heckling 


An  eloquent  politician  was  con- 
stantly being  interrupted  by  a  man 
in  the  crowd,  who  kept  shouting 
"Liar!"  After  about  the  twentieth 
repetition  the  speaker  paused  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  tormenter. 

Then  he  said:  "If  the  gentleman 
who  persists  in  interrupting  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  his  name  in- 
stead of  shouting  out  his  profession, 
I  feel  sure  we  will  all  be  pleased  to 
make  his  acquaintance." 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins.     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARB  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


RELIABLE   TAILOR 

Popular  Prices 

TOM  WILLIAMS 

26  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  NEAR  DAVIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone    DOuglas    4874 


He  does  not  know  happiness 
whose  heart  doesn't  daily  radiate 
warm  good  will  toward  fellow  men. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established  1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  Illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well   informed   man.  and   in   a   comparatively  short   Interval   of  time. 


Taking  His  Medicine 


A  portly  woman  of  very  elusive 
beauty  was  addressing  a  meeting  on 
temperance  reform. 

"My  friends,"  she  said,  "I  had  a 
husband  who  was  addicted  to  the 
bottle.      He  was  a  great  trial  to  me. 


but  one  day  I  persuaded  him  to 
take  the  pledge.  He  did  so,  and  my 
joy  was  so  great,  so  overwhelming, 
that  I  flung  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him." 

"And  served  him  jolly  well  right!" 
added  a  voice  from  the  crowd. — 
Boston   Transcript. 


'White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  ?r„;%L!^v!^nFranci>co 
JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH,  \09V2  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104'/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.: 
OAKLAND.  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA.  1101*4  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
615   Hastings  St.  West. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Better  Step  On  It 
"Pa,"     said     the     kid,     "what     is 
meant    by    being    'twixt    the    devil 
and   the   deep   sea?" 

"It  is  a  position  a  man  is  in, 
son,  when  the  traffic  cop  signal- 
to  stop  and  the  back-seat  orders 
him  to  go  ahead,"  replied  his  dad. 


Vanishing  Magnets 


Now  that  skirts  are  getting 
longer,  many  men  are  afraid  their 
eyes  are  on   their  last   legs. — Life. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 

Sold 

Dereloping  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Official  Paper  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 


A  JOURNAL  OF  SEAMEN,  BY  SEAMEN,  FOR  SEAMEN 

Sea   Power   is  in   the   seamen.    Vessels  are   the  seamen's   tools.   J^.  ' 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 

Our  Aim :  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea  Our  Motto :  Justice  by  Organization 
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WHAT  IS  THE  "DOLE  SYSTEM"? 


N  his  report  to  the  Thirty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  California  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  President  Stanton 
strongly  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
establish  a  system  of  state-supervised 
unemployment  insurance,  to  which  employer,  em- 
ployee and  the  public  (through  the  state)  would 
contribute. 

President  Stanton's  recommendation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  convention  as  the  most  fair  and 
logical  system  and  the  one  which  has  worked 
best  in  European  countries  that  are  trying  to  meet 
social  responsibilities. 

The  convention,  also,  by  unanimous  vote, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  unemployment  upon  industry  and  to  sponsor 
such  legislation  as  will  guarantee  "the  rights  of 
wage  earners  to  regularity  of  employment  and 
pay,  as  coequal  with  all  other  fixed  charges  ac- 
cepted by  industry." 

Opposition  to  compulsory  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  been  manifested  in  various  quarters  just 
as  it  was  voiced,  not  many  years  ago,  against 
compulsory  industrial  accident  insurance.  The 
usual  method  of  attacking  unemployment  insur- 
ance is  to  call  it  a  "dole  system." 

Mr.  William  M.  Leiserson,  writing  for  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  organ, 
Life  and  Labor  Bulletin,  has  very  effectively  re- 
plied the  criticism  of  unemployment  insurance 
which  is  implied  in  the  name  given  it — the  "dole." 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  says,  "most  European 
countries  have  less  of  a  dole  system  than  we  have 
...  In  many  (American)  cities  more  money  was 
handed  out  to  unemployed  families  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  than  those  cities 
ordinarily  spend  for  family  relief  in  a  whole  year. 
In  city  after  city  the  family  relief  funds  have 
been  exhausted  and  the  community  funds  have 
had  to  engage  in  special  campaigns  to  raise  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 
These  payments  by  charity  organizations  and  the 
soup  kitchens,  breadlines  and  free  lodging  houses 
which  were  everywhere  in  evidence  during  the 
winter  are  nothing  but  doles  to  the  unemployed, 
and  they  represent  a  dole  system  far  worse  than 
anything  they  have  in  Europe.    For  in  most  Eu- 


ropean countries,  much  of  the  money  that  is 
handed  out  to  the  unemployed  consist  of  contri- 
butions by  the  workers  themselves ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  payments  on  unemployment  insurance 
and  not  outright  doles  and  charity." 

Still  more  telling,  however,  is  Mr.  Leiserson's 
point  that  if  payment  to  labor,  idle  because  tempo- 
rarily there  is  no  demand  for  it,  is  a  dole,  payment 
to  idle  capital  is  a  dole  also.  And  economic  studies 
unite  in  demonstrating  that  interest  and  dividends 
do  not  decrease  during  depression.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  figures  regularly  compiled  by  The  Nezv 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  industrial  divi- 
dends actually  paid  during  the  five  months  Janu- 
ary to  May,  1930,  totaled  $1,356,000,000  against 
$1,055,700,000  for  the  same  period  of  super-pros- 
perous 1929,  and  are  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
$697,100,000  paid  in  the  like  months  of  pros- 
perous 1928. 

Corporations  reduce  their  output;  they  let 
plants  and  machinery  stand  by;  they  lay  off 
workers  or  reduce  their  time  and  even,  in  many 
cases,  cut  wages,  but  they  continue  to  pay  larger 
and  larger  "earnings"  to  capital,  much  of  which 
for  the  time  being  they  do  not  need.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  remains  at  least  10  per  cent 
below  last  year's  level ;  even  the  employed  workers 
in  manufacturing  earn  at  least  5  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago ;  industry,  already  overequipped  in 
most  cases,  is  producing  13  per  cent  less  than  in 
1929;  railroads  are  carrying  9  per  cent  less.  Yet 
the  payments  to  the  owners  of  our  capital  is,  so 
far  this  year,  more  than  28  per  cent  greater  than 
last.  If  this  is  not  a  dole,  asks  the  New  Republic 
in  a  forceful  editorial,  what  is  it?  If  it  is  im- 
moral, or  distasteful,  or  injurious  to  pay  anything 
to  unemployed  workers,  why  is  it  not  doubly  im- 
moral, distasteful  or  injurious  to  pay  largely  in- 
creased amounts  to  unemployed  capital  ? 

The  fact  that  we  already  use  the  "dole"  in  a 
very  unscientific  manner  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
a  current  statement  by  Mr.  John  B.  Andrews, 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion : 

It  is  announced  that  the  New  York  City  budget 
contains  a  special  item  of  one  million  dollars  tor 
next  winter's  unemployment  relief.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  charity  expenditures  through  the 
public  welfare  department.  Other  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  preparing  to  give  similar 
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doles  to  their  unemployed.  This,  supplemented  by 
private  charity,  constitutes  the  American  dole  system. 
It  is  a  pure  dole — and  it  is  not  helping  to  meet  the 
unemployment  problem  in  a  constructive  way. 

Twenty  years  ago  individuals  requiring  relief  on 
account  of  industrial  accidents  resulting  in  inability 
to  work  were  subject  to  somewhat  similar  unscien- 
tific treatment.  But  after  thoughtful  consideration 
this  burden  was  in  part  shifted  from  the  individual 
sufferer  and  the  charities  to  the  industry  which  failed 
to  provide  safe  working  conditions.  Accident  com- 
pensation legislation  is  now  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted as  sound   public  policy. 

Inahility  to  work  because  industries  fail  to  pro- 
vide regular  employment,  likewise  creates  a  social  as 
well  as  an  industrial  problem.  Moreover,  the  indi- 
vidual worker  who  can  play  an  important  part  in 
accident  prevention  is  particularly  helpless  in  refer- 
ence to  unemployment.  Society  through  advance 
planning  of  public  works  and  free  employment  offices 
can  do  something.  But  it  is  industry — to  the  extent 
to  which  it  fails  to  provide  regular  employment 
throughout  the  year — that  must  be  made  responsible 
for  compensating  its  reserve  of  labor  during  such 
periods   of   enforced   idleness. 

The  necessity  for  providing  this  security  for  the 
worker  will  stimulate  more  continuous  consideration 
of  methods  of  stabilizing  employment,  just  as  acci- 
dent compensation  has  furnished  a  constant  stimulus 
to  safety  work.  To  this  end  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  financial  support  of  the  unemployment 
reserve  fund  may  well  be  placed  largely  upon  in- 
dustry. Legislation  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  industries  act  with  reasonable  promptness.  In 
substantial  measure  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments may  also  cooperate  in  distributing  information, 
in  bearing  in  more  orderly  fashion  the  burden  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  in  cyclical  depressions  over 
which  the  industry  has  little  or  no  control,  and  in 
sharing  the  costs  of  administration.  Legislation  to 
create  this  plan  of  cooperation  is  about  to  he  intro- 
duced. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  country,  communities 
are  preparing  to  make  a  charity  dole  to  the  unnum- 
bered thousands  of  unemployed  for  whom  there  is  no 
work.  Under  the  circumstances,  is  there  any  helpful 
leadership  in  shouting,  as  the  opposition  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  doing,  that  "we  do  not 
want  the  dole  in  America"  when  what  we  now  have 
is  the  dole?  Does  it  get  us  anywhere  to  have  men 
loudly  proclaim  that  "American  labor  wants  work. 
not  charity,"  when  for  unnumbered  thousands  there 
is  no  work  and  all  we  have  to  offer  them  is  charity? 
Thoughtful  people  now  realize  that  we  simply  cannot 
continue  to  have  millions  of  industrious  people  period- 
ically thrown  upon  the  streets  to  bear  unaided  the 
crushing  burden  of  involuntary  unemployment,  and 
also  that  industrial  management  must  be  stimulated 
to  the  more  rapid  adoption  of  plans  for  unemploy- 
ment prevention. 

Leadership  must  be  alone:  constructive  lines.  The 
American  plan  for  unemployment  prevention  and 
compensation  does  not  copy  any  foreign  model  hut 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  successful  American  experi- 
ence with  accident  compensation.  Today  America 
has  the  unemployment  dole;  carefully  prepared  legis- 
lation aims  at  unemployment  prevention  and  com- 
pensation. Which  method  will  intelligent  citizens 
prefer  to  support  in  attacking  unemployment? 


A  YEAR'S  SHIPPING  LOSSES 


As  was  anticipated,  tin-  Q.  S.  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  announce- 1  during  the  month  the 
acquittal  of  A.  II.  Brooks,  master  of  the  steam- 
ship Fairfax,  which  collided  with  the  tanker 
Pinthis  on  June  10,  with  the  loss  of  49  lives. 


The  wreck  statistics  compiled  by  Lloyd's  Reg' 
ister  for  the  year  ended  June  30  show  that  the 
gross  reduction  of  the  world's  mercantile  tonnage 
was  1,543,602  tons,  of  which  sailing  vessels  ac- 
counted for  84,937  tons.  This  total  is  inclusive 
of  987,476  tons  removed  from  the  Register  to  be 
dismantled  or  broken  up,  the  tonnage  involved 
forming  64.7  per  cent  of  the  steamers  and  motor- 
ships  and  51.6  per  cent  of  the  sailing  vessels  which 
either  came  to  a  natural  end  or  were  totally  lost 
in  consequence  of  casualty.  The  shipping  included 
in  the  latter  category  amounted  to  556,126  tons, 
of  which  113,420  tons  was  registered  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  tonnage  broken  up  being 
222,532  tons.  Our  percentage  of  loss  to  ownery 
was  0.56,  Holland  with  0.09  and  Sweden,  0.55 
per  cent,  being  the  only  countries  with  a  lower  loss 
ratio.  The  United  States  percentage  of  loss  was 
0.66,  Norway  0.79,  Germany  0.84,  while  Japan 
had  1.6  and  Greece  the  highest  percentage  of  all — 
3.01.  The  most  prolific  cause  of  disaster  was 
stranding  or  casualties  of  a  kindred  nature,  the 
total  "wrecked"  being  343,597  tons,  or  55  per  cent 
of  the  steamers  and  motorships  and  43.4  per  cent 
of  the  sailing  vessels  lost.  In  this  connection  the 
figures  for  Greece  are  remarkable.  Her  aggregate 
loss,  excluding  sailing  vessels,  was  35,168  tons, 
of  which  34,781  tons  is  returned  as  "wrecked." 
Her  total  ownery  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  is 
1,266,685  tons,  while  ours  is  over  20  millions; 
the  British  ships  wrecked,  however,  were  only 
twice  the  Greek  total,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  was  about  the  same 
—36,655  tons  out  of  11,036,240  tons.  Why 
Greek  losses  should  be  so  heavy  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  maritime  nations  is  difficult  to 
understand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1921 
they  reached  the  amazing  total  of  52,363  tons,  or 
8.92  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  under  the  flag.  In 
consequence  of  the  drastic  action  then  taken  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better  and  the  losses  of  the 
next  three  years  were  under  10,000  tons  per 
annum.  Since  then  they  have  been  21,477,  16,034. 
22,279  and  19,045  tons,  and  now  they  have  jumped 
to  38,168  tons.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
various  insurance  interests  affected  have  this  mat- 
ter under  close  observation. 


Life  belongs  to  the  living,  and  he  who  lives 
must  be  prepared  for.  changes. — Goethe. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Liverpool  is  facing  a  race  problem  due  to  the 
large  number  of  negro  sailors  who  debark  here, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  Half-Caste  Children.  The  re- 
port, which  is  the  result  of  two  years'  investiga- 
tion, stated  that  there  are  450  Anglo-Negroid 
families  in  Liverpool  and  at  least  1530  colored 
children.  The  association  recommended  that 
negro  sailors  be  immediately  replaced  with  white 
men  on  all  British  ships  coming  to  English  ports. 

*  *     * 

Bones — animal  bones — 3300  tons  of  them,  rep- 
resenting the  dissected  remains  of  cows,  sheep, 
horses  and  all  sorts  of  cattle  made  up  a  most 
unusual  cargo  to  reach  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  month.  The  cargo  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  shipments  of  bones  to  reach  the  port  in 
years.  They  were  assembled  at  Navorossiskaia,  a 
Soviet  Russian  port,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  loaded  for  ship- 
ment to  far  away  America. 

*  *     * 

Pelagic  whaling  in  the  Antarctic  under  the 
American  flag  will  be  undertaken  this- season  by 
the  steamship  Fraiigo,  assisted  by  four  "gun- 
boats" now  being  made  ready  in  South  Georgia. 
The  Frango  is  an  American  built  tanker  of  6,331 
tons  gross,  built  in  1917  for  Norwegian  owner- 
ship as  the  Golaa.  She  has  lately  been  acquired  by 
the  American  Whaling  Co.  of  New  York  (Amos 
D.  Carver,  president)  which  transferred  her  to 
American  registry.  While  running  expenses  under 
the  American  flag  are  greater  than  under  the  Nor- 
wegian, British  or  Argentine  flags,  the  three  flags 
heretofore  monopolizing  pelagic  whaling,  a  com- 
pensatory advantage  is  the  exemption  of  customs 
duties  accorded  the  catch  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  crew  of  the  Frango  is  composed  of  Nor- 
wegians, mostly  from  Sandefjord,  the  home  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  work  whaling 
vessels  of  any  nationality  throughout  the  world. 

*  *     * 

A  seamen's  home  was  established  at  the  Piraeus 
to  provide  Greek  seamen  with  food,  lodging  and 
medical  treatment  at  cheap  rates,  and  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  employment.  The  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  home  are  obtained 
through  a  yearly  grant  of  eight  million  drachmas 


from  the  Seamen's  Invalidity  and  Pension  Fund, 
together  with  various  private  contributions,  and 
the  fees  paid  by  seamen  for  food  and  lodging.  A 
few  figures  will  give  an  example  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Institution  during  the  past  year.  In 
1929,  5538  seamen  and  others  were  served  with 
food,  and  880  obtained  lodging.  The  number  of 
seamen  and  members  of  their  families  who  re- 
ceived medical  treatment  in  the  dispensary  at- 
tached to  the  home  is  estimated  at  approximatly 
8000  in  1929,  while  108  men  and  88  women  were 
treated  in  hospitals  in  connection  with  the  home. 
As  regards  employment  facilities  930  seamen 
were  in  1929  provided  with  passages  abroad  with 
a  view  to  being  employed  in  Greek  ships. 
*     *     * 

In  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  audience 
lining  the  Riverside  Drive  of  New  York,  a  life- 
boat crew  from  the  Norwegian  American  liner 
Stavangerfjord  won  the  fourth  annual  interna- 
tional lifeboat  race  on  Labor  Day,  covering  the 
two-mile  course  from  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Street  to  Eighty-first  Street,  Hudson  River, 
in  the  exceptionally  fast  time  of  thirteen  minutes, 
forty-two  seconds,  which  was  three  minutes,  forty- 
two  seconds  better  than  the  time  made  by  the  win- 
ning crew  from  the  Norwegian  motor  ship  Sud 
Africa  no  of  the  Linea  Sud  Americana  (Garcia  & 
Diaz)  in  last  year's  race.  Second  place  went  to  a 
crew  from  the  Norwegian  motor  ship  Slid  Afri- 
cano,  of  the  Linea  Sud  Americana,  which  finished 
in  fourteen  minutes,  twenty-three  seconds.  Third 
place  was  won  by  the  crew  from  the  Cunard  liner 
Mauretanm,  which  finished  in  sixteen  minutes, 
thirty-eight  seconds,  while  the  crew  from  the 
American  Export  liner  Extavia  finished  fourth, 
covering  the  two  miles  in  seventeen  minutes,  .03 
second.  There  were  no  other  entries.  The  Ford 
Motor  Company's  entry  was  excluded  because  its 
boat  had  places  for  only  five  men,  as  compared 
with  eight  oarsmen  and  a  coxswain  in  each  of  the 
other  boats.  The  winning  boat  was  twenty-six 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  beam,  while  the  Sud 
Africano  boat  was  28.10  feet  long  and  8.9  feet 
beam.  Differences  in  length  and  beam  were  com- 
pensated for  by  ballast  as  determined  by  the  draft 
committee.  The  rules  for  the  race  provided  that 
boats  should  be  at  least  twenty-six  feet  long  over 
all  and  at  least  seven  feet  beam,  and  that  crews 
should  consist  of  men  who  had  been  bona  fide 
members  of  the  ship's  crew  for  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  race. 
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personally  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
thousands  of  Japanese  immigrants  in  that 
country. 

Finally,  on  his  way  home,  he  found  time  to 
address  the  annual  convention  of  the  California 
State-  Federation  of  Labor,  and,  incidentally,  on 
invitation  of  Andrew  Furuseth,  pay  a  parting- 
visit  to  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

More  power  to  I'unji  Suzuki,  the  vigorous, 
congenial  chief  of  the  rising  labor  movement  in 
Japan ! 


A  WELCOME  VISITOR 

The  members  in  attendance  at  the  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pa- 
cific, at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  President 
Bunji  Suzuki,  of  the  General  Federation  of  La- 
bor of  Japan,  visited  this  meeting  and  briefly  but 
eloquently  spoke  of  the  labor  movement — but 
particularly  of  the  Seamen's  Union — in  his 
country. 

President  Suzuki  left  Japan  early  this  year  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (functioning  under  the  League  of 
Nations)  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  At  this  meet- 
ing he  was  honored  by  being  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  I.  L.  O. 

Following  the  Geneva  meeting  Suzuki  at- 
tended the  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Then  he  proceeded  to   Brazil  with  a  view  of 


ELECTIONS  HERE  AND  THERE 

Recent  election  returns  tell  interesting  tales. 
The  voters  of  Wisconsin  went  to  the  polls  dur- 
ing the  month  and  handed  down  a  judgment  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  politics 
and  good  government.  The  nomination  of  33- 
year-old  Philip  F.  LaFollette  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  governorship  by  the  tremendous 
majority  of  more  than  110.000  is  a  victory  for 
the  Progressive  cause  and  for  good  government 
that  has  few  parallels  in  the  political  annals  of 
this  nation.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  late  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  the  peer  of  that  great  family,  is  no 
longer  on  earth  to  witness  the  triumph  of  hi- 
fighting  sons— one  in  the  Senate  and  the  other 
as  Governor-elect  of  his  native  state. 

The  memorable  battle  in  the  United  States 
Senate  over  confirmation  of  Judge  Parker,  the 
"Yellow-Dog"  Injunction  Judge,  found  an  echo 
in  several  bitterly  contested  elections. 

Senator  Harris  of  Georgia  had  an  opponent 
who  attacked  him  because  he  (Harris)  had  voted 
against  Parker's  confirmation.  It  was  believed  that 
Harris  would  dodge  that  issue,  but  his  challenger 
got  the  surprise  of  his  life.  Harris  met  the 
Parker  case  in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  He 
brushed  aside  as  nonsense  the  notion  that  he  or 
any  other  Southern  Senator  voted  against  Parker 
because  of  pressure  from  negroes.  He  said  he 
voted  against  Parker  on  account  of  his  labor  in- 
junction, and  would  do  it  again.  He  would  vote 
against  any  other  judge  who  issued  a  similar 
injunction;  and  then  in  most  expressive  words 
he  told  the  voters  of  Georgia  just  what  the  stand- 
ardized labor  injunction  is: 

In  the  West  Virginia  case  (the  one  involving  the 
"yellow  dog"  contract).  Judge  Parker  issued  the  most 
inhuman  order,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  signed  by  a 
judge  in  the  twentieth  century. 

He  ordered  that  men,  women  and  children,  even  it 
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hungry,  should  not  be  furnished  food;  if  sick,  that 
they  should  not  be  furnished  medicine;  and  if  they 
died  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  the  services  of 
an  undertaker. 

And  when  the  ballots  had  been  counted,  the 
election  stood  4  to  1  against  the  "Yellow  Dog." 

In  South  Carolina  Senator  Blease  was  beaten. 
In  Louisiana  Senator  Ransdell  was  walloped  by 
Governor  Long,  who  rolled  up  a  35,000  majority. 
Both  of  these  defeated  Senators  had  voted  to  con- 
firm Judge  Parker's  nomination  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Senators  Couzens  of  Michigan  and  Norris  of 
Nebraska  were  easy  victors.  Both  had  been  right 
in  the  Parker  conflict. 

At  the  California  primary  election  which,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  determines  the  election  in 
November,  only  50  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  took  the  trouble  to  cast  their  ballots.  Two 
"dry"  candidates  for  Governor  tried  to  defeat  one 
so-called  "liberal"  candidate.  The  results  were 
not  particularly  astonishing.  Rolph,  the  success- 
ful wet  candidate,  received  37  per  cent,  Young 
34.3  per  cent,  and  Fitts  28.7  per  cent  of  that  half 
of  the  Republican  voters  who  went  to  the  polls. 
Counting  the  Democrats,  the  decision  was  made 
by  one-sixth  of  the  registered  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  no  run-off  election  as  in  South- 
ern States,  where  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
party  assures  election. 

In  Germany  the  voters  seem  to  take  their  elec- 
tions more  seriously.  At  any  rate,  83  per  cent  of 
those  having  a  right  to  vote  cast  their  ballots  at 
the  recent  national  election.  Both  extreme  ends 
in  politics,  the  Fascists  and  the  Communists, 
scored  big  gains.  The  Fascists  will  have  107 
members  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Communists 
76.  In  the  last  Reichstag  the  Fascists  had  only 
12  and  the  Communists  54.  From  the  returns  on 
hand,  it  appears  that  over  one-third  of  the  voters 
declared  themselves  at  the  polls  as  being  opposed 
to  the  German  Republic.  They  are  not  only  op- 
posed to  how  it  is  run,  but  opposed  to  its  exist- 
ence at  all.  The  Fascists,  of  course,  for  an  en- 
tirely different  reason  than  the  Communists. 
Both  of  these  parties  would  favor  an  immediate 
dictatorship,  an  abolition  of  the  present  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government.  The  Fascists 
would  have  a  dictator  acceptable  to  the  Kaiser, 
looking,  of  course,  to  the  eventual  return  of  the 
deposed  royalty.  The  Communists  would  have  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  or  more  correctly, 
a  dictatorship  over  the  proletariat  by  a  group  of 


revolutionary  sapsuckers  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  bullet  for  the  maintenane  of  their  par- 
ticular variety  of  government. 


MORE  FREE  SOUP! 


Seamen's  Church  Institutes  are  marvelous 
creations.  They  draw  their  sustenance  from 
charity  on  the  pretense  that  when  the  poor, 
lonely,  exploited  seafaring  man  steps  ashore  he 
needs  a  Christian  friend  and  an  unselfish  ad- 
viser. 

Every  church  in  America  has  been  panhandled 
by  heart-rending  appeals  of  this  character.  Every 
community  chest  and  charitable  agency  in  every 
seaport  of  America  has  had  successive  waves  of 
this  sort  of  propaganda  roll  over  the  application 
desk. 

Well,  this  thoroughly  up-to-date  campaign  for 
getting  the  cash  has  been  singularly  successful. 
The  hard  cash  has  been  rolling  in — it  has  as- 
sumed a  volume  and  a  proportion  far  beyond  the 
hope  of  the  pioneers  who  merely  wanted  to  save 
"poor  Jack"  from  the  bartenders  and  the  dive- 
keepers. 

Today  the  "executive  officers"  and  "superin- 
tendents" of  Seamen's  Institutes  are  bothered 
with  a  surplus  of  cash.  They  have  tried  to  bal- 
ance the  ledger  by  inviting  all  and  sundry  wan- 
derers to  participate  in  free  meals.  They  have, 
wherever  permitted,  conducted  shipping  offices 
where  parsimonious  owners  and  masters  of  ships 
could  obtain  seamen  (?)  of  all  grades  at  a  rate  of 
wages  just  a  little  lower  than  anyone  else  was 
willing  or  able  to  meet. 

But  the  climax  of  "free"  missionary  work  has 
been  reached  in  New  York.  The  Seamen's  In- 
stitute of  New  York  is  so  loaded  down  with 
cash  that  the  superintendent  has  found  it  advis- 
able to  establish  a  dry  land  training  school  for 
dry  land  seamen. 

Yes,  sir,  the  world  is  moving  fast!  In  the 
good  old  days  we  were  prevailed  upon  to  visit 
the  Seamen's  Church  Institutes  because  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  about  the  simple  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  came  the  promise  and  the  delivery  of  free 
soup. 

After  that  it  became  known  that  if  men  needed 
jobs  very  badly,  regardless  of  pay  and  working 
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conditions,  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  was 
the  place  to  file  an  application. 

And  now,  while  thousands  of  American  sea- 
men are  looking  for  jobs  the  commercialized  In- 
stitute is  going  to  use  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
to  conduct  a  "training  school"  for  men  without 
any  sea  service. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  done  to  still  further  facil- 
itate the  reduction  of  wages. 

Perish  such  awful  thought! 


A  GREAT  SALVAGE  FEAT 


The  arrival  of  the  German  battle  cruiser  Hin- 
denburg  at  a  British  dockyard  under  tow  from 
Scapa  Flow  marks  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  of  salvage  on  record.  The  credit 
is  due  to  the  salvors,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Danks. 
who,  in  spite  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  raised 
the  ship  whole  from  a  depth  of  seventy  feet. 
The  first  attempt,  which  was  begun  as  far  back 
as  1926,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  ship  was  keel 
upwards,  and  the  method  adopted — that  of  en- 
deavoring to  fill  her  with  compressed  air  after 
closing  the  openings  with  patches — failed,  largely 
owing  to  the  list  which  developed.  There  were 
numerous  other  troubles,  but  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  four  years  the  task  was  taken  up  again 
in  March  last.  This  time  the  water  was  pumped 
out  and  on  July  22  the  Hindenburg  was  raised 
to  the  surface  in  an  upright  position.  Nearly 
seven  hundred  patches  had  been  placed  on  the 
hull,  some  of  concrete  and  others  of  wood,  the 
largest,  about  750  feet  square,  being  that  which 
covered  the  opening  that  remained  after  one  of 
the  corroded  funnels  had  been  removed.  It  is 
stated  that  over  $2,000,000  have  been  expended 
by  the  salvors  in  the  whole  of  the  salvage  work 
they  have  undertaken,  resulting,  up  to  the  present, 
in  the  raising  of  three  battle  cruisers,  a  battle- 
ship, a  light  cruiser,  and  twenty-five  destroyers. 
all  scuttled  by  their  German  crews  upon  delivery 
at  Scapa  Flow.  Up  to  the  time  the  Hindenburg 
was  raised  the  enterprise  had  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  salvors,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  balance  is  now  on  the  right  side.  Fur- 
ther work  is  to  be  embarked  upon  without  delay, 
the  next  vessel  to  engage  attention  being  either 
the  battleship  Prim  Regent  Luitpold,  25,000  tons, 
or  the  battle  cruiser  Von  der  Tann,  20,000  tons, 
and  the  experience  which  has  been  gained,  given 
favorable    weather   conditions,    will,    it    is    hoped, 


lead  to  still  further  success.  The  dismantling  of 
the  Hindenburg  is  to  take  place  at  Rosyth,  it 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Admiralty  and  Cox  and  Danks  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ships  should  be  performed  in 
the  home  country  and  not  abroad,  while  the  labor 
employed  must  be  British,  being  principally  sup- 
plied by  ex-service  men. 

Fate  surely  play-  strange-  tricks.  The  mighty 
German  war  fleet,  sunk  in  1918.  still  furnishes 
employment  to  British  ex-service  men  in  1930. 


THE  SHIPOWNERS'  UNION 


Years  ago,  when  T.  V.  O'Connor  was  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, he  frequently  urged  the  workers  "to  get 
together."  Now  the  same  T.  V.  O'Connor,  as 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
has  wrarned  shipowners  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
that  if  they  don't  get  together  and  end  the  "de- 
plorable situation"  in  this  industry,  the  board  will 
recommend  that  the  next  Congress  take  action. 

The  shipowners  operate  vessels  along  the  na- 
tion's various  coasts.  Some  of  them  belong  to  a 
"union,"  known  as  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Conference,  and  the  non-members  are  charged 
with  demoralizing  conditions,  just  as  non-union 
workers  operate  in  shop,  mill  and  mine. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  situation 
is  that  leading  advocates  of  the  shipowners' 
"union"  are  themselves  bitter  foes  of  unioniza- 
tion when  their  employees  are  affected. 

Non-union  and  strikebreaking  employees  are 
encouraged  by  them,  but  they  object  when  rate- 
cutting  shipowners  apply  the  same  policy. 


The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in 
his  report  draws  attention  to  an  important  case 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  affecting  the  im- 
migration of  seamen.  By  this  decision  alien 
seamen  residing  in  the  United  States,  in  common 
with  all  other  aliens  residing  therein,  are  regarded 
as  having  departed  from  the  United  States  when 
they  have  gone  to  a  foreign  country,  regardless 
of  the  flag  under  which  they  sailed.  Formerly 
alien  seamen  residing  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  illegally,  and  in  whose  cases  deportation 
could  not  be  effected  by  reason  of  length  of  such 
residence,  were  considered  by  the  courts,  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States  from  a  voyage 
to  a  foreign  port,  as  never  having  left  the  U.  S. 
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"RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT" 


Employer  economists  have  yelped  themselves 
hoarse  in  condemnation  of  the  alleged  "restric- 
tion of  output"  by  trade  unionists  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  use  of  their  labor  power. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  change  comes  over  the 
spirit  of  the  economists  when  output  restriction 
is  adopted  by  employers  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  investors  who  "earn"  their  living  by  clipping 
coupons  and  endorsing  dividend  checks. 

The  advantages  of  restriction  of  output  for  the 
benefit  of  employers  and  investors  is  described 
by  Alfred  J.  Williams  in  an  article  in  the  Analist, 
the  "journal  of  finance,  commerce  and  banking" 
published  by  the  New  York  Times  Company,  on 
the  "cooperative  control  of  crude  petroleum  out- 
put." 

Owners  of  the  petroleum  industry,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams declares,  have  been  struggling  for  years  to 
gain  control  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  in 
the  oil  industry — crude  petroleum.  Why  have 
they  sought  this  control?  To  pay  higher  wages 
and  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  men  who  do 
the  work?  Not  at  all.  According  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams the  prospect  of  adequate  restriction  of  out- 
put is  bright  and  "will  work  for  greater  stabiliza- 
tion of  earnings  and  security  values." 

The  owners  of  some  of  the  oil  wells  have  re- 
duced the  output  50  per  cent.  Present  work  cen- 
ters around  bringing  the  recalcitrant  operators, 
usually  small  ones,  into  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments. "Success  for  the  movement  will  tend  to 
stabilize  prices  and  earnings,"  concludes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "and  should  be  a  welcome  factor  in  the 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  in 
oil  securities." 


THE  SPORT  OF  MILLIONAIRES 


In  1851,  the  staunch  seagoing  yacht  America 
of  170  gross  tons,  sailed  to  England,  in  response 
to  an  invitation,  for  the  purpose  of  participat- 
ing in  certain  races  around  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  cup  was  won  by  the  America,  taken  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
America  despite  numerous  efforts  to  recover  it. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  race  around  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  challenger — James  Ashbury's  Cam- 
bria— came  across  the  Atlantic  but  she  did  not 
even  make  a  good   showing.     Nothing  daunted, 


James  Ashbury  sailed  to  the  United  States  the 
following  year  in  the  Livonia  and  lost  four  out 
of  seven  match  races.  Later  came  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven  in  1893.  He  challenged  and  lost  with 
Valkyrie  II.  Two  years  later  he  built  the  Val- 
kyrie III  to  race  against  C.  Oliver  Iselin's  De- 
fender. In  that  race  the  Valkyrie's  boom  struck 
the  Defender's  upper  rigging  at  the  start  and 
although  the  committee  ruled  it  no  contest,  the 
Valkyrie  finished,  won,  and  claimed  the  victory. 
Lord  Dunraven  went  home  and  accused  the  De- 
fender of  being  secretly  overballasted. 

The  America's  cup  races  seemed  at  an  end, 
for  there  was  bad  blood  between  English  and 
American  yachtsmen.  But  in  1899  came  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  flying  the  burgee  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Yacht  Club.  Pie  has  competed  for  the 
trophy  more  than  any  other  man  (five  times) 
and  the  races,  which,  until  his  participation  had 
never  been  without  acrimony,  became  graced  with 
unfailing  courtesy. 

In  1920  his  Shamrock  IV  won  the  first  two  of 
a  three-out-of-five  series  off  the  Jersey  coast.  The 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  steamer,  crammed  with 
spectators  on  the  first  two  days,  did  not  even  set 
out  to  watch  the  third  contest,  so  sure  seemed 
the  result.  But  skipper  Charles  Francis  Adams 
of  Boston,  sticking  close  to  windward  of  the 
Shamrock  and  keeping  her  canvas  almost  empty, 
sailed  the  Resolute  home  in  front,  then  won  the 
next  two  races.  That  is  the  closest  Sir  Thomas, 
or  any  other  challenger,  has  ever  come  to  win- 
ning the  trophy.  This  year  he  is  sailing  four-out- 
of-seven  races  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  against  Harold 
Stirling  Vanderbilt,  skipper  of  the  Enterprise,  a 
racing  machine  costing  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  term  "racing  machine"  may  not  be  truly 
descriptive,  but  the  Enterprise  can  certainly  be 
labeled  a  "mechanical  yacht,"  inasmuch  as  her 
sails  and  gear  are  handled  by  mechanical  means 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  racing  yacht. 
All  of  her  halliards,  much  of  her  standing  rig- 
ging, and  all  but  the  lightest  of  her  sails  are 
handled  by  winches  and  mechanical  gear.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
winches  on  the  defender,  and  about  half  of  her 
crew  of  twenty-six  men  will  be  at  work  below 
decks  throughout  the  race  handling  these  con- 
trivances. On  the  Shamrock  V  the  old  practice 
of  "beef  and  brawn"  still  obtains,  and  she  has 
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but  two  or  three  winches  on  the  entire  ship.  Even 
her  main  sheet  is  still  tended  by  hand. 

Both  boats  are  fast  and  very  much  of  a  size. 
In  length  and  sail  area  they  are  almost  identical. 
In  beam  Shamrock  V  is  some  two  feet  narrower, 
and  the  lines  of  the  two  are  quite  dissimilar.  Both 
are  supposed  to  be  at  their  best  in  light  to  mod- 
erate winds. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  two  of  the  "four- 
out-of -seven"  races  have  been  won  by  the  Enter- 
prise. So  it  seems  likely  that  history  will  re- 
peat itself. 

The  newspapers  have  given  much  space  to  this 
contest  and  the  average  man  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  public  at  large  is  keenly  interested.  The 
Journal  is  inclind  to  question  this  assumption. 

To  begin  with,  these  yachts  have  long  ceased 
to  be  useful  seagoing  craft.  They  are  merely 
especially  constructed  toys  for  multi-millionaires. 
And  what,  in  the  final  analysis,  does  such  a  race 
settle?  Nothing  of  any  conceivable  importance 
to  mankind.  Any  sailor  can  understand  why  folks 
may  be  interested  in  a  race  between  two  or  more 
really  useful  sailing  ships.  But  it  does  seem  an 
awful  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  stage  this 
race  between  million-dollar  craft  that  have  no 
excuse  for  existence  except  to  shine  for  this  short 
and  tame  contest ! 

When  poor,  suffering  mankind  is  beset  with 
countless  unsolved  problems,  when  men  of  means 
have  more  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  lead, 
guide  or  serve  their  fellow  men,  the  futility  of 
this  show  seems  appalling! 


WORLD-WIDE  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment  is  a  world-wide  tragedy.  It  is 
greatest  in  Germany,  where  the  International 
Labor  Office  puts  it  at  about  20  per  cent.  Un- 
employment in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by 
the  same  authority  at  16  per  cent.  Five  per  cent 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  a  major 
issue.  Conditions  are  very  bad  in  Italy,  Poland, 
Australia  and  Japan.  France  has  a  record  of 
practically  no  unemployment  at  all.  This  is 
probably  due  to  several  causes,  some  of  which  are 
not  likely  to  last.  They  include  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  devastated  regions,  a  job  which  is  now 
pretty  well  done,  and  the  nature  of  French  in- 
dustries which  still  operate  in  rather  small  units 
which  can  adjust  themselves  to  changed  condi- 
tions  somewhat    faster  than   big   industries   em- 


ploying mass  production.  French  employment 
has  also  been  secured  by  a  process  which  means 
very  low  real  wages  for  the  workers.  Russia 
reports  less  than  1  per  cent  unemployed.  But 
this  applies  only  to  registered  workers  and  takes 
no  account  at  all  of  the  plight  of  millions  of  the 
old  bourgeoise  who  have  no  regular  jobs  at  all. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  these  nations 
the  United  States  does  the  least  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed.  It  does  not  even  know 
the  number  and  the  census  estimate  is  neither 
scientific  nor  accurate. 


DROWXI.I)  IN  ORATORY 


Drowned  in  oratory  is  a  new  phrase  in  trade 
unionism  and  recently  used  by  H.  H.  Broach, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  In  comment- 
ing upon  the  future  of  trade  unionism  recently  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  future  belonged 
to  trade  unions  that  are  efficient  and  not  "self 
drowned  in  oratory."  Therein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  movement.  Planning 
our  work  out  in  advance,  going  over  every  detail 
of  the  ground  carefully  and  then  go  ahead.  Un- 
dertakings to  be  intelligently  executed  must  leave 
nothing  to  chance.  It  is  quite  true  every  move 
must  be  planned,  but  there  is  a  point  when  talk- 
ing must  cease  and  execution  begin.  Constantly 
pointing  out  what  we  consider  difficulties,  with- 
out attempts  to  apply  remedies,  is  an  admission 
that  we  know  our  trouble  but  lack  courage  to 
apply  needed  changes. 

Ills  are  never  cured  by  merely  indicating  their 
causes.  That  should  be  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
Go  through  should  be  our  slogan.  There  are 
those  who  will  constantly  warn  us  of  defeat. 
Fear  of  defeat  has  never  won  a  battle  and  won't. 
Those  who  fear  to  venture  never  win  laurels. 
Quit  talking !   Get  busy ! 


For  the  first  time  since  1924,  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  is  able  to  record  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  membership.  The  member- 
ship figures  have  risen  since  the  spring  by  71,176, 
so  that  the  T.  U.  C.  now  has  3.444,320  members. 
This  rise  is  due  partly  to  the  reaffiliation  of  the 
British   Seamen's    I  nion. 


What  enslaves  the  masses  is  their  own  igno- 
rance.— Henry  George. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES* 

(By  Claude  M.  Goshorn) 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
O'Hara  decision,  rendered  on  January  4,  1926, 
held  that  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act,  requiring  sailors  to  be  divided  into 
at  least  two  watches  while  at  sea,  was  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  safety  of  life  at  sea 
and  that  the  law  required  that  the  whole  number 
of  sailors  employed  be  divided  into  watches  as 
numerically  equal  as  possible.  This  decision  meant 
that  for  the  purposes  of  safety  an  equal  number 
of  sailors  should  be  on  duty  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  while  at  sea.  It  made  it  unlawful 
to  work  part  of  the  deck  crew  as  day  men. 

Several  months  elapsed  following  the  court's 
decision  without  any  apparent  effort  being  made 
by  the  shipowners  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  court's  decision  and  it  was  clear  that 
they  intended  to  ignore  the  whole  question.  Sec- 
retary Victor  A.  Olander  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  then  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  and  this  finally  resulted  in  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  rendering  an  opin- 
ion that  local  boards  of  inspectors,  under  Section 
4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  had  authority  to 
revoke  or  suspend  the  license  of  the  master  of 
a  vessel  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  opinion  Supervising  Inspector 
General  D.  M.  Hoover,  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  under  date  of 
March  21,  1927,  issued  the  following  instructions 
to  all  Supervising  and  Local  Inspectors  con- 
cerned : 

Referring  to  the  Bureau's  circular  letters  of  March 
8,  1926,  and  November  16,  1926,  in  regard  to  the 
standing  of  watches  under  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  you  are  informed  that,  in  view  of  the  complaints 
that  have  been  received  at  this  office  alleging  that 
this  section  is  not  being  enforced  consistently  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  William  O'Hara  and  Sven  Tjers- 
land  vs.  the  Luckenback  Steamship  Company,  you 
are  directed  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  owners 
and  masters  of  the  vessels  affected  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  law  is  being  properly  com- 


*Editor's  Note. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written 
information  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  D.  M. 
Hoover,  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  the  Steam- 
hoat  Inspection  Service,  has  corrected  some  of  the 
practices  complained  of. 


plied  with  and  if  in  any  instance  you  find  cases 
that  indicate  a  willful  violation  of  the  section  in 
question,  you  will  institute  proper  inquiry,  and  if 
the  facts  justify,  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary against   the  licenses   of  the   officers   responsible. 

D.   M.   HOOVER, 
Supervisor  Inspector  General. 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  Supervising  and  Local 
Inspectors  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  inform  all 
licensed  officers  of  the  requirements  of  the  O'Hara 
decision  and  for  some  time  Section  2  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act  was  quite  generally  obeyed  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  However,  as  time  went  by,  less  and 
less  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the 
licensed  officers  and  the  dangerous  and  unlawful 
practice  of  using  part  of  the  sailors  as  day  work- 
ers was  resumed. 

While  on  an  organizing  trip  to  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie last  June,  I  made  inquiries  regarding  the 
matter  which  indicated  that  the  law  was  being 
widely  disregarded  on  Great  Lakes  vessels  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Supervising  and 
Local  Inspectors  located  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
naming  thirty  specific  vessels  which  information 
indicated  were  disregarding  Section  2  of  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

That  the  complaints  fell  like  a  bomb  on  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  evident  from  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  them 
to  evade  their  plain  duty  under  the  instructions 
of  Supervising  Inspector  General  Hoover,  who 
by  the  way,  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the 
efforts  he  has  made  to  secure  better  enforcement 
of  all  laws  with  which  the  Service  is  concerned. 
Following  receipt  of  the  complaints  the  Supervis- 
ing Inpectors  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Districts, 
the  two  districts  on  the  Great  Lakes,  met  at  Cleve- 
land to  discuss  the  matter  which  resulted  in  the 
Supervising  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  District  issu- 
ing some  peculiar  instructions  to  his  local  boards 
and,  presumably,  the  same  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Supervising  Inspector  of  the 
Eighth  District.  The  letter  issued  by  Supervising 
Inspector  Nelson  of  the  Ninth  District  instructs 
the  local  boards  to  proceed  to  investigate  the 
complaints  and  then  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
letter  the  following  statement  occurs: 

3.  When  your  investigation  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, take  such  action  as  the  facts  warrant,  and 
in  the  event  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  report  the 
vessel,  do  so  by  reporting  her  to  the  collector  of 
Customs  at  the  port  from  which  her  current  enroll- 
ment was  issued. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States  and  the  clear  and 

definite  instructions  of  the  head  of  the  Service 
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on  the  particular  question  involved,  the  very  men 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law 
sought  to  evade  their  responsibilities  and  to  mis- 
lead their  subordinate  inspectors  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  lawful  duties  by  instructing 
them  to  report  the  vessel  to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms if  the  facts  warranted  it.  Read  the  third 
paragraph  again.  Not  a  word  about  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,  in 
fact  the  instructions  issued  by  Supervising  In- 
spector Nelson  are  directly  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  March  21,  1927,  issued  by  the  head  of  the 
Service. 

In  due  time,  the  Duluth  Board  of  Local  Inspec- 
tors rendered  decisions  in  two  cases  tried  by  them. 
Both  decisions  are  of  such  an  amazing  character 
that  they  are  reproduced  in  full  herewith : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Office  of  the  Local   Inspectors 

Duluth,    Minn..    August   4,    1930. 
Mr.   C.   M.   Goshorn, 

Treasurer,   Sailors'   Union   of  the   Great    Lakes, 
810^4  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 
Sir: 

Referring  to  your  complaint,  alleging  that  steamer 
Lyman  C.  Smith  was  disregarding  Section  2  of  the 
Seamen's  Act,  based  on  information  obtained  at 
the  Soo  Locks  between  June  25  and  June  30,  1930, 
from  testimony  taken  at  the  investigation  of  this 
case,  we  find  that,  during  the  fore  part  of  the  season 
while  the  boat  was  being  cleaned  up  and  put  in 
shipshape,  three  of  the  seamen  were  worked  during 
the  day  and  had  all  night  in. 

The  two  wheelsmen,  two  watchmen,  and  the  two 
deckwatch  have  had  straight  watch  and  watch  since 
the  fitout. 

As  there  has  been  no  demand  by  the  seamen  for 
wages  earned  on  account  of  non-compliance  with 
Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  we  cannot  see  where 
the  master  can  be  held  for  the  violation  of  this 
Section. 

Case  dismissed. 

Respectfully. 
(Signed)   DENNIS  T.   SULLIVAN, 
NEIL   PATTERSON, 

U.  S.   Local   Inspectors. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Steamboat   Inspection   Service 
Office  of  the  Local  Inspectors 

Minn.,  August  9,   1930. 


Goshorn, 

Sailors'   Union  of  the   Great   Lakes. 


Duluth 
Mr.  C.  M. 
Treasurer, 

810^    North    Clark   Street. 
Chicago,    Illinois. 
Sir: 

Referring  to  your  complaint  of  July  5,  1930,  al- 
leging that  steamer  Saturn  was  disregarding  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  based  on 
information  obtained  at  the  Soo  Locks,  between 
June  25  and  June  30,  1930,  from  testimony  taken  at 
the  investigation  of  this  case  we  find  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  after  a  mutual  agreement  between 
the  seamen  and  the  mate,  the  deck  hands  were  worked 
during  the  day  and  given  all  night  in.  This  was  done 


in  order  to   paint  the  cabins   and  give   the   paint   time 
to  set  before  arriving   at  another  port. 

As  there  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  seamen 
on  this  steamer  so  far  this  season,  they  are,  ap- 
parently, satisfied  with  conditions,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  demand  made  by  the  seamen  for  wages 
earned  on  account  of  non-compliance  with  Section  2 
of  the  Seamen's  Act,  we  cannot  hold  the  master  for 
the  violation  of  this  section. 
Case  dismissed. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)    DENNIS  T.  SULLIVAN, 
NEIL   PATTERSON, 

I".  S.  Local  Inspectors. 

In  the  first  decision  the  inspectors  found  that 

the  law  had  been  violated  and  seek  to  evade  their 

plain  duty  under  the  law  and  the  instructions  of 

the  Bureau  by  raising-  a  technicality.  Is  it  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  Master  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  long  as  the  seamen  do  not 
object  and  demand  their  money?  The  second 
decision  is  even  more  amazing'.  In  this  case  we 
find  the  very  government  officials  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  holding  in  effect  that  the  laws  of  our 
nation  are  of  such  little  consequence  that  they 
may  be  set  aside  and  rendered  null  and  void  by 
mutual  agreements  between  the  master  and  crew. 
The  ins] lectors  also  hold  that  painting  cabins  is 
a  matter  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  duty 
of  obeying  the  safety  laws  of  our  country.  One 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Duluth 
Local  Board  thinks  that  laws  enacted  to  promote 
safety  of  life  at  sea  of  little  consequence.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Duluth  Board's  de- 
cision solemnly  informs  us  that  "As  there  has 
been  but  one  change  in  the  seamen  on  this 
steamer  so  far  this  season,  they  are,  apparently. 
satisfied  with  conditions."  By  official  action  the 
Duluth  Local  Board  of  Inspectors  have  enun- 
ciated a  new  principle  of  law  enforcement — that 
establishment  of  conditions  satisfactory  to  the 
seamen,  regardless  of  I  nited  States  laws,  should 
be  the  matter  of  paramount  concern. 


WHALE  ELECTROCUTION 


A  Norwegian  civil  engineer,  Holm  Hansen,  has 
invented  an  electric  harpoon  containing  seventy- 
six  volts  of  electricity,  for  killing  whales.  The 
new  invention  has  been  tried  successfully  off  the 
Faroe  Islands,  where  whales  were  electrocuted 
instantaneously.  This  new  method  has  aroused 
great  interest  in  whaling  circles,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  much  more  economical  than  the 
present  method  of  killing  with  guns  mounted  on 
fast  boats. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA 


With  further  reference  to  the  editorial  com- 
ment in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  on  imports 
from  Russia  we  learn  from  "Nauticus"  that  lum- 
ber men  have  no  fear  whatsoever  that  Russian 
lumber  will  gain  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  with  the  present  tariff  on  lumber 
and  the  admitted  inability  of  Russia  to  ship  lum- 
ber here  in  such  quantities  as  to  disturb  the  ex- 
isting status  quo.  American  lumber  merchants 
are  very  much  on  the  alert  and  the  only  competi- 
tion which  they  actually  fear  is  that  of  Canadian 
lumber.  As  to  Soviet  lumber,  with  or  without 
convicts,  all  that  Russia  can  dump  here  is  but  the 
proverbial  drop  in  a  bucket.  Not  only  has  the 
situation  as  to  imports  from  Russia  been  much 
exaggerated,  but  also  that  as  to  exports.  The 
Russian  market,  in  spite  of  all  the  propaganda, 
is  a  very  small  one  indeed,  and  if  accurate  statis- 
tics could  be  obtained  of  the  volume  of  American 
goods  and  commodities  which  were  exported 
from  this  country  to  Russia  under  the  Czarist 
regime,  both  directly  and  indirectly — chiefly 
through  Germany — it  would  probably  be  found 
that  Russia  is  a  smaller  buyer  of  our  products 
today  than  she  was  in  1913. 

With  respect  to  Russian  coal,  a  few  cargoes  of 
which  have  been  shipped  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  it  seems  from  figures  published  in 
Russian  journals  that  the  coal  is  practically  given 
away.  The  cost  of  producing  coal  in  the  region 
of  the  Donetz,  the  only  Russian  district  to  carry 
on  an  export  trade,  amounts  to  between  9  and  10 
roubles  per  ton  at  pit  (between  $4.38  and  $4.86). 
In  a  report  published  in  the  Moscow  Ekon  Zjisn, 
relating  to  the  shipping  movement  at  certain  Rus- 
sian ports,  it  is  stated  that  the  Donetz  Soyusugol 
(Coal  Union)  forwarded  to  Mariupol  for  ship- 
ment only  106,000  tons  in  April,  instead  of  the 
quantity  of  152,000  tons  fixed  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  remainder  of  the  coal  was  sent  to 
the  port  of  Feodosia,  which  diversion  for  this 
traffic  is  stated  to  be  uneconomical.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  railway  rate  from  the  pits  to 
Mariupol  amounts  to  2.38  roubles  (say  99  cents) 
per  ton,  whereas  the  cost  of  rail  carriage  to  the 
port  of  Feodosia  is  9.20  roubles  (say  $4.48)  per 
ton.  If  the  charges  arising  from  the  loading  of 
the  coal  on  board  ship,  together  with  the  cost  of 
freight  to  oversea  destinations  are  added,  Rus- 


sian coal  has  to  be  practically  given  away  to  per- 
mit it  to  compete  with  coal  from  other  countrie^ 
in  international  markets. 


AMERICAN  HOMESTEADS 


Claims  to  1,418,660  homesteads  have  been 
proved  from  the  passage  of  the  Morril  Homestead 
Act  of  1862,  to  the  close  of  the  1930  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  according  to  records  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
final  homestead  entries  involve  233,630,252  acres. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  there  were 
5310  final  homestead  entries,  the  acreage  totaling 
1,371,072,  as  compared  with  6240  final  entries 
and  1,700,950  acres  in  the  1929  fiscal  year.  Land 
Office  records  reveal  that  this  drop  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  steady  decline  in  1914  following  the  peak 
year  of  1913.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  53,252 
final  entries  with  an  acreage  of  10,009,285.16. 
Previous  to  that  there  had  been  about  20.000  to 
25,000  final  entries  a  year  since  1884. 

Since  under  the  original  homestead  act  a  claim 
could  not  be  proved  for  five  years,  final  entries 
date  back  only  to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1868.  In  that  year  2772  final  entries  were  re- 
corded in  the  Land  Office  and  they  involved  355,- 
086  acres. 

The  decrease  in  late  years,  it  was  pointed  out 
orally,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
desirable  lands  have  been  fairly  well  taken  up  by 
homesteaders.  It  was  explained  also  that  the 
figures  on  final  homestead  entries  do  not  include 
commuted  homesteads.  Commuted  homesteads 
are  those  to  which  titles  are  not  earned  by  adher- 
ing to  residence  and  improvement  requirements 
but  by  purchase  at  $1.25  or  $2.50  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  location  with  reference  to  rail- 
roads, after  a  residence  period  of  fourteen  months. 


The  greatest  heresy  in  the  world  is  the  heresy 
of  the  closed  mind.  This  is  the  "unpardonable 
sin,"  to  shut  your  eyes  against  the  light  lest  you 
see  and  be  convinced.  If  the  truth  makes  us  free, 
then  whatever  hinders  us  from  seeing  truth  and 
saying  truth  makes  slaves  of  us. — Robert  Whit- 
aker. 


If  the  state  permits  a  few  men  to  own  the  earth, 
then  these  few  own  the  rights,  liberties  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  who  must  live  upon  the  earth. 
— Professor  G.  D.  Herron. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  ICEBERGS 


As  icebergs  are  always  seen  floating  in  the 
ocean,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  they 
were  masses  of  ice  frozen  from  salt  water,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Every  iceberg,  no  matter 
what  its  size,  or  how  far  it  is  encountered  from 
land,  had  its  beginning  in  the  snowflakes  that  fell 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  piled  up  in  the 
ravines  and  valleys,  where  the  flakes  lost  their 
shape  and  became  granulated,  and  by  successive 
thawing  and  freezing  finally  formed  what  is 
known  as  glacier  ice — ice  that  is  more  porous  that 
that  of  frozen  water. 

Glaciers  are  frozen  rivers  that  can  form  only  in 
regions  were  more  snow  falls  than  can  melt  dur- 
ing the  year,  so  they  are  found  in  cold  climates, 
such  as  the  polar  regions,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
high  mountains,  where  the  snow  never  melts,  or 
at  least  where  it  only  partially  melts.  The  ice- 
cold  water  from  this  snow  runs  down  the  gullies 
and  ruts  of  the  mountain  sides,  and  when  it 
reaches  a  valley,  freezes  into  a  river  of  solid  ice. 
More  snow  falls  on  top  of  this,  and  gradually 
becomes  a  part  of  the  ice  below.  This  process 
goes  on  through  the  years,  the  mass  becoming 
thicker  with  each  successive  snowfall,  and  the  ice 
harder  and  more  compact  from  the  pressure 
above.  After  a  while,  from  its  own  weight,  and 
aided  by  the  thin  layer  of  water  underneath,  this 
frozen  river  begins  to  move  slowly  downstream, 
but  so  slowly  that  its  motion  is  hardly  perceptible. 
A  glacier  is  said  to  be  the  slowest  moving  solid 
body  in  the  world,  so  no  wonder  for  a  long  time 
they  were  supposed  to  be  stationary.  That  they 
do  move,  however,  can  be  easily  proven  by  plac- 
ing a  stone  on  the  surface  in  a  line  with  some 
object  on  the  bank,  and  noting  the  change  of 
position. 

Most  glaciers  move  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  2 
feet  in  24  hours,  but  in  some  the  movement  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  The  great  Taku 
Glacier,  of  Alaska,  is  about  the  friskiest  of  them 
all,  as  it  negotiates  a  speed  of  10  feet  a  day. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  a  glacier  is 
that,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  solid  body, 
the  surface  and  the  middle  parts  move  faster  than 
the  bottom  and  the  sides,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  middle  of  a  river  flows  faster  than  the 
sides,  which  rub  against  the  banks,  and  are  held 
back  by  the  friction. 

If  a  glacier  is  far  inland,  it  moves  down  until  it 
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reaches  a  level,  where  it  finally  melts  and  changes 
into  a  real  river.  In  fact,  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
colder  regions  have  their  sources  in  melting 
glaciers.  But  if  the  glacier  ends  in  the  sea,  it 
immediately  goes  to  manufacturing  icebergs  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes.  As  the  end  of  the  glacier  is 
slowly  pushed  out  over  the  sea,  its  weight  causes 
it  to  break  off,  and  a  mass  of  ice  perhaps  as  big 
as  or  bigger  than  a  skyscraper  plunges  down  into 
the  ocean,  and  there  is  your  iceberg.  At  first  it 
disappears,  throwing  up  a  mighty  spray,  and  then 
it  bobs  up,  swinging  and  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  until  it  finds  its  equilibrium  and  floats  off, 
one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  objects  that  sails 
the  seven  seas. 

Icebergs  sometimes  take  on  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  with  pinnacles  and  towers,  and  with  great' 
openings  through  them,  spanned  by  arching 
bridges  of  wonderful  beauty;  and  again  the  sur- 
face may  be  plain  or  rounded,  like  some  mountain 
knob.  One  of  the  surprising  things  about  an  ice- 
berg  is  the  proportion  that  is  under  water  and 
hidden  from  sight.  If  an  iceberg  is  100  feet  high, 
and  of  uniform  thickness,  it  has  about  700  feet 
submerged.  In  other  words,  ice  floats  with  only 
one-eighth  of  its  thickness  above  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  icebergs  encountered  in  the  North 
Atlantic  come  from  Greenland,  as  that  island  is 
mostly  covered  by  a  sheet  of  ice  that  in  some 
places  is  a  mile  thick;  and  many  glaciers  move 
slowly  over  its  surface  toward  the  sea,  where  their; 
own  weight  and  the  action  of   the  water  causd 
them  to  break  off  in  blocks  of  unbelievable  size. 
These  drift  aero  >  Baffin  Bay,  and  thence  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  become  the  most  deadly  peril 
with   which   shipping   has  to    contend.    Man   is 
powerless  before  an  iceberg;  it  can  not  be  blown 
to  pieces,  it  can  not  be  pushed  or  hauled,  and  is 
even  dangerous  to  approach,  as  it  has  an  uncanny 
habit  of  suddenly  toppling  over,  when  there  seems 
to  be  no  earthly  reason  for  toppling.    The  only 
safe  way  to  deal  with  an  iceberg  is  to  keep  away 
from  it.    Many  years  ago,  small  fragments  of 
icebergs  were  ia>soed  and  hauled  aboard  vessels 
off  the  southern  coasts  of  Alaska,  and  carried  tc 
San  Francisco,  where  they  were  sold  at  $75  a  ton 
J  hit  manufactured  ice  eventually  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic.    As  icebergs  reach  warmer  waters,  they 
gradually  melt  and  disappear,  and  their  freight  of 
boulders  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. —  Petd 
Grier  in  The  Pioneer. 
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ECUADOR'S   CENTENARY 


No  country  in  the  New  World  has  a  history 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Ecuador,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Pan-American 
Union  upon  the  occasion  of  celebration  by  the 
South  American  Nation  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  independence  as  a  sovereign 
republic.  The  present  form  of  Ecuador's  gov- 
ernment was  established  August  14,  1830,  by  a 
constitutional  assembly,  which  met  at  Riobamba. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Pan-American 
Union  follows  in  full  text : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  having  conquered  the  great  Inca 
empire,  dispatched  a  lieutenant  to  the  north  to 
subdue  the  Kingdom  of  Quito.  This  region  was 
Inhabited  by  a  people  with  social  and  political 
institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  Incas  and 
shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  was 
subjugated  by  the  Incas. 

The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country 
and  a  brother  of  Pizarro's  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. Ecuador  was  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru.  Subsequently  it  was  annexed  to  New 
Granada  with  Bogota  as  capital.  Later  it  again 
reverted  to  Peru  and  then  in  1739  it  again  be- 
came a  part  of  New  Granada. 

The  movement  for  independence  in  Ecuador 
began  in  1809  and  a  decided  victory  was  won 
over  the  Spanish  royalist  forces  by  General  Sucre 
at  the  battle  of  Pichincha  on  May  24,  1822, 
which  assured  the  independence  of  the  country. 
Five  days  after  this  battle  an  assembly  declared 
that  the  territory  of  the  former  presidency  of 
Quito  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Greater 
Colombia  under  the  presidency  of  Simon  Boli- 
var, composing  what  are  now  the  Republics  of 
Colombia,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 

This  union  was  disrupted  in  the  year  1830 
when  a  constitutional  assembly  met  at  Riobamba 
on  August  14,  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador.  Ecuador  is  a  centralized 
republic.  Its  constitution  is  liberal.  Foreigners 
are  guaranteed  the  same  rights  as  the  citizens  of 
Ecuador.  Freedom  of  worship  and  of  the  press 
is  assured. 

Women  may  exercise  all  the  rights  granted 
to  Ecuadoreons  and  when  single  may  also  have 
the  free  administration  of  their  property.  Mar- 
ried women  may  obtain  administration  of  their 
property  by  a  short  judicial  process.    Aliens  may 


acquire  and  hold  title  under  the  same  conditions 
as  Eucadoreans.  Public  credit  is  guaranteed, 
and  funds  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  public 
debt  can  not,  under  the  constitution,  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  president  of  the  republic  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  direct  vote  and  can  not 
be  reelected  except  after  a  lapse  of  two  terms. 
In  addition  to  a  cabinet,  consisting  of  five  minis- 
ters, appointed  by  the  president,  there  is  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  which  is  consulted  by  him  in  impor- 
tant matters  and  which  represents  congress  when 
not  in  session. 

The  population  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Quito,  with 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  plateau 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges  at  an  elevation 
of  9,371  feet.  It  is  now  easily  reached  by  rail, 
the  distance  from  Guayaquil  being  297  miles. 
Quito  shares  with  Mexico  City  and  Cuzco  (Peru) 
the  distinction  of  antedating  the  discovery  of 
America.  Guayaquil,  the  largest  seaport  of  Ecua- 
dor, with  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  is  a  con- 
trast to  the  capital.  Situated  on  the  Guayas 
River  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  but  at 
sea  level,  it  is  a  tropical  city,  but  busy  and  am- 
bitious. Extensive  improvements  in  streets, 
transportation,  buildings,  sanitation,  and  other 
upbuilding  influences  have  been  marked  in  recent 
years. 

The  products  of  Ecuador  are  well  known  in 
the  United  States.  The  increasing  demand  for 
chocolate  has  brought  to  this  country  over  half 
of  Ecuador's  crop  of  cacao  beans,  from  which 
chocolate  is  manufactured.  Ecuador  is  one  of 
the  world's  chief  sources  of  cacao.  Ecuador 
was  the  original  and  continues  to  be  the  chief 
producer  of  Panama  hats..  The  name  originated 
during  the  gold  rush  to  California.  Returning 
prospectors  purchased  the  hats  in  Panama,  which 
gave  to  this  popular  form  of  head  covering  its 
permanent  name. 


For  empires  or  for  individuals  there  is  but 
one  class  of  man  to  be  trembled  at,  and  that 
is  the  stupid  class,  the  class  that  cannot  see, 
who,  alas !  are  they  mainly  that  will  not  see. — 
Carlvle. 


The  consistent  union  member  will  search  for 
union-labeled  goods  the  same  as  he  will  for  a 
job  when  out  of  work — until  he  gets  it. 
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CALIFORNIA  LABOR'S  CONCLAVE 


The  recent  Marysville  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor  was  one  of 
the  best  attended,  harmonious  and  constructive 
sessions  in  the  history  of  the  Federation. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Seamen's  delegation  the 
following  resolutions  were  introduced  and  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Immigration  and  Unemployment 

Whereas,  The  workers  of  this  country  arc  Buffer- 
ing from  unemployment  by  the  millions  and  are 
gradually  driven  to  abject  poverty  and  increasingly 
bv  lack  of  physical  necessities  to  serious  crime,  and 
"Whereas,  While  this  is  progressing  an  increasing 
number  of  emigrants  arrive  from  the  Philippines  and 
from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 

Whereas,  The  failure  to  pass  effective  immigration 
restriction  laws  to  lax  enforcement  of  existing  im- 
migration restriction  laws  are  largely  responsible  for 
the   growing   need   and   desperation,   therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  assembled, 
that  we  demand  from  Congress  the  immediate  en- 
actment of  laws  to  exclude  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Amerinds  from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  from 
the  government  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  im- 
migration restriction  laws  as  are  already  on  our  sta- 
tute  books. 

Against  Government  by  Injunction 

Whereas,  Congress  in  enacting  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity  so  as  to  use  equity  to  enforce  law,  and 

Whereas,  Equity  supersedes  law  and  sets  aside  all 
constitutional  limitations  including  the  bill  of  rights 
and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and 

Whereas,  The  fundamental  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment is  thereby  changed  from  one  of  limited  powers 
to  one  of  absolute  and   responsible  power,  and 

Whereas,  This  extension  of  the  use  and  jurisdiction 
of  equity  necessarily  extends  the  definition  of  prop- 
erty so  as  to  include  activities  and  the  earnings  there- 
from,  therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  By  the  convention  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  we  demand  from  the  nation 
and  the  state  that  any  act  of  the  legislature  giving 
to  the  courts  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  law  by 
equity  be  promptly  repealed  and  that  nothing  shall 
be  held  to  be  property  unless  it  be  exclusive,  tangible 
and   transferable;   further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
I 'resident  of  the  United  States,  to  our  senators  and 
members  of  Congress,  to  the  incoming  governor  of 
California  and  to  the  senators  and  members  of  the 
-tate  legislature  and  to  the  in. 

Senator  King's  Bill  Endorsed 

Whereas,  it  is  known  that  a  very  large  number  of 
immigrants  are  smuggled  into  this  country  over  the 
Mexican  border  because  of  an  insufficient  border  pa- 
trol, and 

Whereas,  Some  fifty  thousand  immigrants  yearly 
tome  on  visits  as  seamen  for  the  purpose  of  ming- 
ling with   our  population   in   violation   of   law,   and 

Whereas,  These  immigrants  are  such  as  can  obtain 
no  visas,  being  for  sufficient  reasons  excluded  from 
this  country,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  repeatedly  petitioned  for  relief 
and  have  submitted  efficient  remedies  without  obtain- 
ing action,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  assembled  in  Marysville, 
California,  demand  that  ;ing  Bill  be  passed  and 


sufficient  money  appropriated   to   provide   an   efficient 
border  patrol,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tins  resolution  be  sent  to  our  sena- 
tors and   members  of  congre--. 


THE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 


Since  the  national  program  for  rehabilitation 
was  inaugurated  in  1920,  40,000  disabled  per- 
sons have  been  rehabilitated  and  returned  to 
self-supporting  employments,  the  chief  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  service,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  announces  in  a  sum- 
mary statement  recently  published. 

In  the  year  1928  there  were  24,000  persons 
killed  at  their  work  in  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica. For  every  death  in  industry  there  are  5.6 
persons  permanently  disabled,  so  that  in  that 
year  135,000  workers  were  permanently  dis- 
abled through  industrial  accidents  and  causes 
arising  out  of  their  employment.  During  this 
same  year  72,000  persons  were  killed  by  public 
accident,  and  144,000  persons  were  perma- 
nently disabled  through  such  accidents.  Or- 
ganized statistics  on  persons  disabled  through 
disease  and  congenital  causes  are  not  avail- 
able. Students  of  such  statistics  estimate  that 
annually  36,000  are  disabled  by  disease  and 
8000  through  congenital  conditions.  Thus  from 
all  causes  as  many  as  323,000  persons  are  per- 
manently physically  disabled  each  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyze  what  happens  to 
this  army  of  the  disabled.  Many,  being  slightly 
disabled,  are  able  to  return  to  their  former  oc- 
cupations. Some  of  them  rehabilitate  them- 
selves through  their  own  efforts.  Those  who 
are  young  and  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
schools  are  provided  for  in  some  states 
through  special  schools  or  classes.  Many  of 
these  after  completion  of  their  general  school- 
ing must  be  served  by  the  state  rehabilitation 
departments.  Those  who  are  very  badly  dis- 
abled in  many  cases  must  face  a  life  of  depend- 
ence, being  provided  for  in  public  institutions 
or  by  private  charity.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, a  large  group  of  persons  of  working  age 
who  cannot  of  their  own  initiative  become  eco- 
nomically independent,  and  who,  therefore, 
need  assistance  if  they  are  to  be  vocationally 
rehabilitated.  This  number  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  55,000  annually. 

Distress  follows  rapidly  in  the  path  of  acci- 
dent and  disease.     Often   whole   families   find 
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themselves  without  breadwinners  and  without 
means  of  support.  Children  must  be  taken 
from  school  and  wives  and  mothers  must  find 
remunerative  work  outside  the  home  for  the 
support  of  the  family.  But  personal  distress 
is  not  the  only  result,  for  industry,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  State  are  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  capable  member,  in  many  cases  a 
skilled  worker. 

Since  the  national  program  was  inaugurated 
in  1920,  40,000  disabled  persons  have  been  re- 
habilitated and  returned  to  self-supporting  em- 
ployment. During  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  the 
states  engaged  in  the  service  rehabilitated  and 
returned  to  remunerative  employment  be- 
tween 5000  and  6000  disabled  persons.  These 
persons  were  fitted  for  over  500  different  kinds 
of  occupations,  ranging  in  skill  from  laboring 
jobs  to  the  professions.  The  majority  of 
these  persons  are  engaged  in  the  production 
and  distribution  departments  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  A  number  of  them  are  in 
independent  employment,  such  as  barbering, 
shoe  repairing  and  small  retail  shops.  Others 
are  employed  in  such  maintenance  service  as 
auto  mechanics,  radio  and  typewriter  repair, 
cleaning  and  dyeing,  and  the  like. 

The  average  cost,  including  all  expenses,  of 
rehabilitating  these  disabled  persons  does  not 
exceed  $300,  divided  equally  between  expends 
tures  from  Federal  and  state  funds.  This  cost 
of  rehabilitation  is  all  the  more  significant 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  cost,  between 
$300  and  $500  annually,  of  maintaining  a  dis- 
abled person  at  public  expense.  No  service 
being  rendered  by  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments brings  more  immediate  and  profit- 
able results  than  this  constructive  program  of 
refitting  disabled  persons  for  useful  work.  Fre- 
quently a  disabled  person  in  the  first  year 
after  rehabilitation  is  able  to  increase  his 
former  earning  capacity  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  his  rehabilitation.  The  average 
age  of  those  rehabilitated  is  32,  at  which  age 
life  expectancy  is  20  or  more  years.  The  signif- 
icance of  this  investment  of  public  funds  is 
not  only  that  it  brings  immediate  returns,  but 
also  that  it  yields  continuous  and  cumulative 
profits. 


THE  CONSTELLATIONS 


It  is  Carlyle  whose  plaint  rings  through 
the  years :  "Why  did  no  one  teach  me  the 
constellations  when  I  was  a  child?"  As  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned,  the  writer  can  but  ask 
you  to  use  your  eyes  and  listen  to  those  who 
have.  To  quote  from  Emerson :  "The  spec- 
tacle which  greets  the  upturned  eye  on  a  clear 
night  is  a  glorious  one,  incomparable  in  sheer 
physical  beauty  and  enriched  beyond  words 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  actualities  revealed 
through  the  efforts  of  generations  of  patient 
observers."  .  .  . 

The  contrasting  colors  of  the  stars  are  ex- 
quisitely evident  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  it 
requires  optical  air  to  reveal  their  startling 
beauty.  Right  here,  it  may  be  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  opera  glass  is  of 
real  value  for  "star-gazing."  With  the  help  of 
either,  sweep  over  the  splendid  star  fields 
where  the  Milky  Way  crosses  the  constella- 
tions of  Cygnus,  Sagittarius  and  Scorpius,  and 
you  will  behold  a  vision  of  loveliness  that  is 
exalting;  then,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  you 
will  glimpse  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
"glory."  With  a  small  telescope,  the  veils  of 
distance  are  still  further  removed.  You  will 
gasp  at  the  diamond-cluster  of  the  Pleiades, 
and  stare  in  amazed  delight  at  some  of  the 
jeweled  double  stars,  such  as  Albireo  of  Cyg- 
nus, a  topaz  sun  with  its  pendant  blue  com- 
panion. 

When  you  have  truly  familiarized  yourself 
with  the  constellations  and  the  positions  of  the 
stars — which  is  a  knowledge  quickly  and  easily 
acquired,  for  there  are  only  about  fifty  con- 
stellations visible  in  the  latitudes  of  the  north 
temperate  zone — then  there  is  a  wider  field  of 
interest  opened  to  you.  You  will  enjoy  watch- 
ing the  night  by  night  movement  of  the  Moon 
eastward  through  the  stars,  and  tracing  out 
the  slow  majestic  processions  of  the  planets  in 
their  "wanderings"  which  so  perplexed  the 
ancients  to  explain. — William  T.  Olcott,  in 
"Field  Book  of  the  Skies." 


The  unity  of  the  working  class  is  the  one 
thing  that  matters. — Keir  Hardie. 
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ALASKA'S  COAL  DEPOSITS  POPULATION    OF   AUSTRALIA 


Alaska's  known  coal  resources  may  be  con- 
servatively estimated  at  150,000,000,000  tons, 
and  it  is  probable  that  much  larger  supplies 
will  be  discovered  when  geological  surveys  are 
extended  to  the  four-fifths  of  the  country 
which  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  minerals, 
it  was  stated  orally,  October  31,  by  the  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Ernest  Walker  Sawyer. 

Known  coal  fields  comprise  12,667  square 
miles,  he  said,  with  1202  square  miles  believed 
underlain  by  workable  coal.  One-fourth  of 
these  1202  miles  has  been  surveyed  to  date. 
he  said,  while  little  is  known  of  the  other  900 
miles. 

Types  of  coal  found  in  Alaska  vary  from 
peat  to  the  best  grade  of  anthracite.  One  of 
the  mines  of  the  Matanuska  fields,  near  Fair- 
banks, is  producing  a  very  high  grade  of  black- 
smith's coal  which  is  being  shipped  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  Sawyer  stated.  Several  grades 
of  coal  found  in  Alaska  also  produce  excellent 
coke  of  a  high  grade  which  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  perhaps  replace  some  of  the  im- 
ported coke,  he  declared. 

Sawyer  pointed  out  that  supplies  of  fuel  oil 
and  natural  gas  have  been  historically  variable 
and  that  we  can  probably  expect  the  present 
low  price  of  fuel  oil  in  California  to  be  replaced 
by  prices  materially  higher.  Coal  then,  he 
added,  will  come  back  stronger  than  before. 

Alaska  anthracite  coal  has  excellent  chances 
for  sale  on  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  said  Saw- 
yer, and  coke  likewise  has  big  possibilities  due 
to  the  various  iron  and  copper  deposits  of  Ore- 
gon and  southern  California.  The  big  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  in  the  distillation  or  use 
of  coal  by  the  various  new  methods  which 
have  forged  ahead  in  the  past  few  months,  he 
said. 


Nothing  but  freedom,  justice,  and  truth  is  of 
any  permanent  advantage  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. To  these  society,  left  to  itself,  is  always 
tending.  "The  right  to  think,  to  know,  and  to 
utter,"  as  John  Milton  said,  "is  the  dearest  of  all 
liberties."  Without  this  right  there  can  be  no 
liberty  to  any  people ;  with  it  there  can  be  no 
slavery. — Wendell  Phillips. 


Complete  figures  as  to  the  estimated  population 
of  the  states  and  internal  territory  of  Australia 
at  March  31,  1930,  have  been  issued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Statistician  (C.  H.  Wickens).  The 
population  at  March  31,  1929,  was  3,251,205 
males  and  3,105,565  females — a  total  of  6,356,770 
persons.  The  total  increase  during  the  year  was 
72,647.  made  up  of  32,624  males  and  40,023 
females.  Of  this  total  increase  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  accounted  for  68,738,  while  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  accounted  for 
3909  persons.  Since  the  census  of  April  4.  1921, 
tin-  population  of  Australia  has  increased  by 
993,682  persons,  made  up  of  natural  increase  of 
701,758  persons,  or  70^  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase,  and  net  migration.  291,924  persons,  or 
29j4  per  cent  of  the  total  increase,  which  repre- 
sents an  average  annual  increase  of  slightly  under 
2  per  cent. 


CHILD  MARRIAGES 

The  general  thought  prevails  that  child 
marriages  occur  in  the  United  States  in  rare 
instances  only — that  the  problem  is  a  negligi- 
ble one.  But  the  New  York  League  of  Women 
Voters  calls  attention  to  facts  that  indicate 
otherwise. 

The  United  States  census  shows  that  there 
are  now  living  in  this  country  350,000  women 
who  were  child  brides — that  is,  married  before 
they  were  sixteen.  The  majority  were  not 
foreign-born,  as  is  the  general  impression,  but 
native-born,  and  with  native-born  parent>.  In 
New  York  State  the  present  law  permits  the 
marriage  of  girls  of  fourteen,  and  up  to  1926 
girls  of  twelve  were  permitted  to  marry.  Penn- 
sylvania has  recently  raised  her  minimum  age 
for  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  Kentucky  has 
raised  the  age  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and 
Minnesota,  which  has  had  a  minimum  legal  age 
of  fifteen  raised  it  to  sixteen  last  year. 


We  must  be  true  to  facts  if  we  would  achieve 
anything;  we  must  he  true  to  our  ideals  if  we 
would  achieve  anything  worthy. — Michael  Col- 
lins. 


He  who  always  complains  is  never  pitied. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Seamen's  Employment  Risks. — A  seaman 
does  not  assume  the  risks  arising  out  of  the 
negligence  of  those  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  so  held  in  the  case  of  States  Steam- 
ship Co.  vs.  Berglann,  1930  A.  M.  C.  1392,  and 
refused  to  set  aside  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
injured  seaman. 

The  plaintiff  was  injured  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Illinois  at  sea,  while  crossing  the  well- 
deck  to  procure  some  warm  water  for  washing 
himself.  A  heavy  sea  swung  the  iron  door 
leading  to  the  crew's  quarters,  causing  it  to 
close  and  crush  the  plaintiff's  arm. 

In  regard  to  the  assumption  of  risk,  the 
court  said  : 

The  employment  of  a  seaman  includes  not  only 
the  performance  of  the  physical  tasks  required  of 
him  but  also  includes  the  performance  of  such  ordi- 
nary tasks  for  his  own  comfort  and  convenience  as 
are  incident  to  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
employment.  The  court  submitted  to  the  jury  the 
question  as  to  whether  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  such 
a  task  at  the  time  of  his  injury. 

In  performing  such  tasks  a  seaman  assumes  all 
of  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employment,  but,  because 
he  can  not  quit  the  ship  nor  control  the  actions  or 
orders  of  the  ship's  officers,  he  does  not  assume  the 
risks  of  negligent  acts  of  those  in  charge  of  the  ship 
whereby  his  place  of  work  as  a  seaman  is  made 
unsafe;  nor  does  he  assume  the  risk  of  failure  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  ship  to  take  such  precautions 
as  the  perils  of  the  sea  may  render  necessary  and 
reasonable.  *  *  * 

It  was  the  theory  of  plaintiff's  case  that  all  of  the 
acts  of  negligence  charged  operated  together  in  caus- 
ing his  injuries,  in  that  the  defects  in  equipment 
alleged  made  his  route  across  the  well-deck  unrea- 
sonably unsafe  while  the  negligence  of  his  fellow  sea- 
men cut  off  his  only  hope  of  escape  from  the  sea 
which  came  aboard.  The  evidence  as  to  the  condi- 
tions actually  existing  was  in  conflict  as  to  all  three 
of  the  acts  of  negligence  charged  and  the  court  prop- 
erly submitted  all  of  them  to  the  jury. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  af- 
firmed- 

Fines  for  Rejected  Immigrants. — The  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  has  won 
a  test  case  in  the  New  York  Federal  Court 
against  the  Customs  Collector  for  recovery  of 
some  $2100  in  five  immigration  fines. 

The  fines  at  suit  were  those  imposed  (paid 
under  protest)  for  accepting  passengers  who 
had  been  granted  visas  by  American  consuls 
abroad  but  who  had  been  rejected  upon  ar- 
rival here.  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  held  that 
since  these  immigrants  had  been  found  accept- 
able for  United  States  entrance  by  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Government  abroad,  steam- 
ship lines  could  not  be  held  at  fault  or  respon- 
sible if  the  same  immigrants  were  judged 
unacceptable  by  other  government  officials  at 
home.  Certainly  the  steamship  companies  have 
a  right  to  rely  on  the  visas  issued  by  Ameri- 
can consuls.  Judge  Woolsey  said :  "One  is 
at  a  loss  to  see  why  an  ocean  carrier,  which 
must  be  entitled  to  rely  on  an  American  visa 
for  its  right  to  carry  an  alien  to  our  ports, 
should  be  fined  on  arrival  here  because  it  did 
not  challenge  the  visa  in  some  manner  not  ex- 
plained by  the  defendant.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  see  what  a  steamship  company 
could  do  to  safeguard  itself  under  such  cir- 
cumstances short  of  refusing  to  carry  any  im- 
migrants to  our  ports." 

This  decision  is  important  inasmuch  as  there 
are  some  fifty  similar  claims  pending,  involv- 
ing a  total  sum  of  about  $360,000.  The  fine 
for  each  immigrant  in  the  above  kind  of  case  is 
$250  plus  the  cost  of  passage  home. 


THE   NEXT   STEP   FORWARD 


The  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  part  of 
the  twentieth  have  been  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
expanding  the  technical  skill  of  man,  thus  provid- 
ing substitutes  for  his  physical  power  and  creat- 
ing the  facilities  of  a  richer  and  easier  life.  The 
task  of  this  generation,  if  our  civilization  is  to 
make  real  progress,  is  the  socialization  of  the 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  of  scientific  prog- 
ress, of  the  technological  progress,  of  making 
these  advantages  accessible  to  all.  Man  has 
learned  to  operate  steam  power,  electrical  power, 
to  operate  machinery.  The  next  thing  he  needs  to 
learn  is  how  to  operate  the  products  of  his  brain 
and  of  his  muscle  power  for  the  social  good  and 
how  to  make  the  technical  progress  of  our  civ- 
ilization serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  widespread,- 
thorough-going,  all  inclusive  humanized  civiliza- 
tion.— The  Advance. 


Progress  consists  in  men  ceasing  to  have  to 
struggle  for  their  old  objects,  and  so  being  set 
free  to  work  for  new  ideals ;  achieving  security 
in  lower  things,  and  going  on  to  higher  things. — 
F.  Henderson. 


A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed. 
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TO  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By  Gifford  Pinchot.  Pub- 
lishers, John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  $3.50. 

If  the  highest  duty  of  man  is  to  undertake 
adventures,  then  surely  in  the  South  Seas,  where 
dreams  come  true,  lies  the  port  of  embarcation ! 

Hither  in  the  end  of  March,  1929,  journeyed 
one  of  our  country's  foremost  conservationists, 
the  former  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Gifford 
Pinchot.  His  expedition  was  the  realization  of  a 
boyhood  dream  of  forty  years  ago.  It  was  not 
merely  a  yachting  trip  for  pleasure,  but  a  cruise 
with  a  scientific  purpose  in  a  three-masted  topsail 
schooner  of  steel  construction  250  tons  gross, 
148  feet  over  all  and  sixteen  feet  draft,  with  a 
300-horsepower  auxiliary  Diesel  engine. 

Besides  the  captain  and  crew  of  ten  men,  she 
carried  eight  passengers,  including  two  small 
boys,  "Giff"  and  "Stiff,"  who  were  in  continual 
ecstacy  even  through  the  "three  weeks  of  unmiti- 
gated Hades"  that  the  owner  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  Mary  Pinchot  conditioned  to  sail. 

The  National  Museum  at  Washington  wel- 
comed the  author's  proposal  to  collect  for  it  rare 
insects  in  the  South  Seas  and  furnished  the  expe- 
dition with  a  careful  list  of  desired  specimens. 
Twenty-two  species  hitherto  new  to  the  museum 
were  collected  by  the  expedition. 

Sailing  through  the  Canal,  they  headed  for 
Tahiti,  the  Marquesas  and  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago, those  beautiful  islands  lying  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  blue  South  Sea  waters  directly  under 
the  equator,  where,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one 
often  has  trouble  keeping  warm,  and  where  ani- 
mals are  so  friendly  and  interested  in  man  that 
the  birds  actually  will  sit  on  the  muzzle  of  the 
hunter's  gun  and  the  lizards  and  the  sea  lions 
hang  around  and  follow  one  along  the  shore,  full 
of  friendliness  and  curiosity.  "Ik-re  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  that  still 
remains  to  this  wearied  earth — the  Galapagos 
Islands — where  Lap  Dragon-  are!" 

Here  almost  100  years  ago  Charles  Darwin 
came,  and  after  visiting  the  islands,  went  away 
inspired  to  write  the  Origin  of  Species,  that 
changed  the  thinking  of  the  scientific  world. 
There  are  sixty  islands,  eleven  of  the  fifteen 
.largest  ones  still  uninhabited !  Turtles,  that  at 
home  live  in  the  water,  here  almost  never  go  near 
it.  but  drag  their  hundred-pound  weight  over  the 
dry  rocks  and  fresh  lava  1><         Bats,  that  at  home 


live  in  the  air,  heie  live  in  the  sea  and  these 
Sea  Bats,  or  Mantas  as  they  are  called,  have  a 
spread  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  across, 
a  mouth  three  feet  wide  and  weigh  from  two  to 
three  tons.  They  can  bend  the  iron  shaft  of  a 
harpoon  into  a  corkscrew  if  not  thrown  at  the 
proper  spot.  This  sport  the  author  calls.  "Pur- 
suit of  science  in  the  large!"  Here  also  live  the 
Lap  Dragons,  about  which  you  must  read  in  this 
fascinating  book,  that  has  250  unbelievable  illus- 
trations in  its  pages. 

Sailing  from  then;  to  the  Marquesas  after  hav- 
ing loaded  up  with  4000  Galapagos  oranges  at 
40c  a  hundred,  and  500  alligator  pears  at  lc 
apiece,  they  found  these  islands  to  be  even  more 
appealing  and  beautiful  than  the  Galapagos. 
There  the  author,  who  by  profession  is  a  forester, 
became  fascinated  by  the  Robber  Crabs,  primarily 
because  these  crabs  can  climb  trees.  The  spread 
of  their  twelve-inch  claws  is  wider  than  the  shoul- 
der of  a  six-foot  man,  and  strong  enough  to  break 
open  a  mature  cocoanut  which  they  have  climbed 
the  tree  to  get! 

In  these  miraculous  islands  the  way  to  receive 
is  not  to  ask.  but  to  give,  according  to  the  author — 
neckties,  knick-knacks  from  the  5  and  10  cent 
stores,  anything — in  exchange  for  which  one 
small  boy  named  Gifford  Pinchot  Jr.  received  a 
genuine  dead  man's  beard — very  fine  indeed! 

When  you  have  read  this  book,  you  will  read 
once  more  Kipling's  "Feet  of  the  Yo.ung  Men." 
where  he  says : 

He  must  #o — K°  away  from  herd 
( )n   the  other  .side  the   world  he's  overdue. 
Send,   your   road   is   clear   before   you   when    the   old 
spring-fret   comes  o'er  you- 


And   the    Red    Gods   call   for   vou! 


Ekel. 


The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  just  is- 
sued a  handy  and  informative  booklet,  entitled. 
"Distances  Between  United  States  Ports,"  con- 
taining 30  tables  from  which  distances  can  be 
readily  ascertained  between  more  than  30,000 
points.  Ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  Hudson,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  At- 
lantic Coast  inside  route,  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Hawaiian  Islands  are  included.  In- 
cluded also  are  distances  between  United  States 
ports  and  some  df  the  most  important  foreign 
ports.  The  booklet  may  be  purchased  for  10 
cents  by  applying  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. 
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Data  recently  published  by  the  Japanese  Bureau 
of  Social  Affairs  shows  that  the  membership  of 
unions  in  Japan  increased  by  nearly  10,000  during 
the  second  part  of  1929 ;  this  represents  a  normal 
rate  of  increase.  They  show  further  that  the 
number  of  workers  organized  on  an  industrial 
basis  were  greatest  in  the  machine  and  tools 
industry  and  the  transport  industry,  and  that  the 
workers  in  these  two  groups  constituted  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  organized  workers. 
About  half  the  organized  workers  were  members 
of  unions  forming  federated  bodies,  and  84  per 
cent  of  them  were  organized  according  to  indus- 
try. Finally,  the  figures  show  that  only  330.000 
workers,  or  6.6  per  cent,  were  organized,  out  of 
the  approximate  total  of  4,870,000  workers. 
Only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  women  workers  were 
organized,  and  half  of  these  were  in  the  textile 
industry. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS 


Insurance  claims  for  just  one  cause  of  death, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  exceeded  those  of  accidental 
fatalities  during  1929  in  the  experience  of  one  of 
the  largest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  information  recently  received  by 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

While  heart  diseases  have  led  the  list  for  six 
consecutive  years,  accidents  have  been  increasing 
steadily  each  year  until  they  now  rank  second  in 
importance.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  tu- 
berculosis has  not  been  far  ahead  as  a  death 
cause. 

Automobile  fatalities  were  responsible  for  al- 
most one-third  of  the  total  paid  out  on  account 
of  accidental  deaths.  The  estimated  number  of 
motor  vehicle  deaths,  31,500,  is  about  13  per  cent 
greater  than  the  automobile  toll  for  1928  and 
about  three  times  the  rate  for  1918. 

There  were  approximately  as  many  accidental 
deaths  in  the  homes  last  year  as  there  were  in 
industry.  This  despite  the  seemingly  great  haz- 
ards which  exist  in  mines,  in  structural  steel 
work,  and  in  other  industries  which  the  layman 
looks  upon  as  extremely  hazardous.  The  answer, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  industry  practices 
accident  prevention  at  all  times  whereas  the  safety 
movement  has  not  yet  entered  the  home. 


A  number  of  articles  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  deal  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  problem  of  old  age.  An 
analysis  of  the  old-age  pension  and  insurance 
systems  of  41  foreign  countries  indicates  that  at 
the  present  time  the  compulsory-insurance  prin- 
ciple has  the  greatest  vogue.  In  general,  the 
non-contributory  pension  system,  in  which  the 
whole  cost  is  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  is 
favored  by  the  British  dominions  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  dependencies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sweden,  while  the  compulsory  contrib- 
utory insurance  system  is  now  in  force  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  In 
another  article  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  ex- 
tent, distribution  and  causes  of  old-age  depend- 
ency in  the  United  States.  From  the  existing 
data  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons 
aged  65  and  over  amounts  to  4.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  and  that  approximately  32.8  per 
cent  of  this  group  would  represent  the  outside 
limit  of  probable  applicants  for  pensions  under 
an  old-age  pension  system.  An  account  is  also 
given  in  this  series  of  articles  of  the  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  and  old-age  pensions. 


VALEDICTORY 


I  have  striven  hard  and  long 

In  the  world's  unequal  fight, 
Always  to  resist  the  wrong, 

Always  to  maintain  the  right; 
Always  with  a  stubborn  heart, 

Taking,  giving,  blow  for  blow; 
Brother,  I  have  played  my  part 

And  am  weary;  let  me  go. 

Stern  the  world  and  bitter  cold, 

Irksome,  painful  to  endure; 
Everywhere  a  love  of  gold, 

Nowhere  pity  for  the  poor. 
Everywhere  mistrust,  disguise, 

Pride,  hypocrisy,  and  show. 
Draw  the  curtain,  close  my  eyes, 

I  am  weary;  let  me  go. 

Others,  chance,  when  I  am  gone, 

May  restore  the  battle  call; 
Bravely  lead  the  good  cause  on, 

Fighting  in  the  which  I  fall. 
God  may  quicken  some  good  soul 

Here  to  take  my  place  below 
In  the  heroes'  muster  roll — 

I  am  weary;  let  me  go. 

— Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 
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Ten  members  of  the  halibut  schooner  Orient's 
crew  perished  September  2  in  the  Strait  of 
Georgia,  north  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  when  the  fifty- 
ton  craft  sank  after  colliding-  in  a  dense  fog  with 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  freighter  Ad- 
miral Nulton. 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Company  carried  21  per 
cent  less  tonnage  from  the  United  States  to  China 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1930  than  in  1929. 
Freight  revenues  declined  33  1/3  per  cent.  Cargo 
to  Japan  decreased  10  per  cent,  with  a  slightly 
larger  decrease  in  revenues. 

Construction  of  a  new-type  welded  barge  for 
use  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  to  cost 
$15,000  less  than  a  riveted  barge  of  the  same 
specifications,  has  been  approved  by  Secretary  ot 
War  Hurley.  The  cost  is  to  be  $50,000.  It  is 
understood  that  construction  of  150  or  more  such 
barges  is  pending,  and  if  the  welded  barge  proves 
satisfactory  the  others  will  be  built  according  to 
the  same  specifications. 

J.  Caldwell  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  the  Mer- 
chant Fleet  Corporation,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Shipping  Board  to  perform  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  Government's  ship  operating 
agency  pending  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
the  late  John  R.  Gordon.  The  post  pays  $18,000 
a  year,  the  third  highest  Government  salary,  being 
only  exceeded  by  the  compensation  paid  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Writing  in  the  United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings  about  the  military  value  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  Captain  A.  M.  Proctor  states  that  "it  is 
a  singular  fact  that,  outside  of  Germany,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  serious  effort  being  made  to 
adapt  it  to  naval  use,  aside  from  submarines, 
where  its  use  was  forced  from  the  beginning, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  steam  plant  could  be 
made  to  stand  up  under  the  exacting  conditions 
existing  on  board  that  type."  Yet,  he  says,  "all  the 
world's  yachtsmen  and  a  majority  of  the  ship- 
owners outside  of  the  United  States  have  found 
•out  that  it  is  fully  as  reliable  as  the  steam  engine." 
The  fifty-eight  obsolete  destroyers  which  the 
Navy  Department  has  just  announced  will  be  sold 


for  scrapping  will  no  doubt  have  considerable 
e fleet  upon  the  American  ship-breaking  market. 
These  vessels  represent  a  rather  large  block  of 
tonnage  for  the  market  to  absorb,  although  if 
$5,000  is  paid  for  each  of  the  fifty-eight  destroy- 
ers the  total  price  will  amount  to  less  than  $300,- 
000.  Whether  this  will  tend  to  further  depress 
ship-scrap  prices  remains  to  be  seen,  for  recent 
bids  from  shopbreakers  for  eighteen  obsolete 
Shipping  Board  vessels  were  so  much  lower  than 
previous  prices  that  they  were  rejected.  At  any 
rate,  the  Navy  ships  will  not  tend  to  improve  the 
price  situation  or  encourage  owners  to  scrap. 

The  contract  for  the  conversion  of  the  five 
vessels  sold  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  newly 
organized  Baltimore  Mail  Steamship  Company 
for  operation  on  the  mail  contract  route  between 
Baltimore  and  Hamburg,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  which  was  the  lowest  bidder.  The  work 
will  require  about  ten  months  and  the  expenditure 
involved  is  about  $7,000,000.  The  ships  pur- 
chased by  the  new  line  are  the  Steadfast,  Eclipse, 
Archer,  Independence  and  Victorious.  Under  the 
mail  contract  two  new  18-knot  vessels  of  12,000 
tons  each,  and  costing  approximately  $7,000,000 
each,  must  be  added  to  the  line  within  five  years. 
The  contract  provides  for  $1,243,320  annual  pay- 
ment for  mail.  The  contractor  has  applied  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  a  loan  from  the  construction 
fund. 

Attorney  General  Stevens  of  New  Jersey  has 
given  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  under  the  Pilot- 
age Act.  master  of  vessels  entering  New  York 
harbor  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook  may,  if  they  de- 
sire, bring  their  ships  to  dock  without  taking  a 
pilot.  "The  statute  is  a  penal  statute  and  must. 
therefore,  be  strictly  construed,"  the  opinion 
states.  "It  has  reference  only  to  a  person  who. 
not  holding  a  license  as  a  pilot  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  holds  himself  out  as  a 
pilot  or  offers  to  pilot,  in  short,  a  person  who 
fraudulently  represents  himself  as  a  licensed  pilot, 
and  further  prohibits  all  persons  from  employing 
any  such  person  to  act  as  a  pilot.  This  is  the 
extent  of  the  statutory  prohibition  and  for  which 
a  penalty  may  be  incurred.  The  language  of  the 
act  cannot  be  Construed  to  extend  to  or  include 
the  master  of  the  vessel." 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Matson  Line  for 
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the  construction  of  a  third  vessel,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  operation  by  the  line  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii  and  Australia.  This  liner  is  to  be 
built  at  Bethlehem's  Fore  River  plant,  where  two 
other  liners  for  the  same  line  are  now  on  the 
ways.  In  making  announcement  of  the  contract 
Bethlehem  stated  that  with  this  additional  con- 
tract there  was  sufficient  work  on  hand  to  keep 
the  yard  going  on  full  force  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  third  Matson  liner,  like  the  other  two, 
is  to  be  632  feet  long,  with  79-foot  beam,  speed  of 
20  knots  and  equipped  with  twin-screw  turbines. 
Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  505  first- 
class,  175  second-class  and  72  third-class  passen- 
gers. The  two  new  ships  now  under  construction 
are  to  be  named  Monterey  and  Mariposa,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  These  names  conform  to 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  policy  of  nam- 
ing ships  in  their  line  after  California  counties 
and  in  having  all  Matson  ships'  names  begin  with 
the  letter  "M." 

The  six  new  ships  to  be  built  for  the  United 
Mail  Steamship  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston)  will  go  into 
service  in  1931  and  1932  between  the  United 
States  and  Central  American  ports.  Each  will  be 
about  444  x  60  feet  with  a  service  speed  of  six- 
teen knots,  although  the  contract  speed  will  be 
seventeen  and  one-half  knots.  They  will  be  used 
in  passenger-cargo  service  with  a  large  refriger- 
ating space  for  carrying  bananas.  Accommoda- 
tions will  be  provided  for  about  100  first-class 
passengers.  The  new  ships  will  be  driven  by  the 
General  Electric  turbo-electric  system  of  propul- 
sion. Three  are  to  be  built  at  Newport  News 
and  three  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  power 
plant  in  each  ship  will  consist  of  two  turbines. 
Steam  will  be  generated  by  oil  burners  under 
water-tube  boilers.  The  main  generators  and  pro- 
pulsion motors  will  be  equipped  with  air  coolers. 
All  the  auxiliaries  will  be  electrified.  There  will 
also  be  suitable  switchboards,  control  panels,  etc. 
A  total  loan  at  $15,412,500,  representing  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  these  ships,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

That  the  United  States  Lines  will  not  have 
things  all  to  itself  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  is 
indicated  by  the  transfer  of  control  in  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company  from  the 
Morgan  group  to  another,  which  is  backing  the 


Roosevelt  Steamship  Company,  operator  of  Ship- 
ping Board  tonnage  in  the  Eastern  and  Austra- 
lian trades,  and  which  was  recently  awarded  a 
mail  subsidy  contract  by  the  Shipping  Board  for 
operation  of  a  service  from  Baltimore  to  Ham- 
burg. It  is  stated  that  the  new  controlling  group 
plans  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  fleet  owned  by 
I.  M.  M.  through  subsidiaries,  including  the  Red 
Star,  Leyland  and  possibly  the  Atlantic  Transport 
lines.  The  Roosevelt  Steamship  Company  at  pres- 
ent operates  for  the  Shipping  Board  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer  Line  of  twenty-three  vessels  and  by 
becoming  allied  to  I.  M.  M.  it  immediately  ac- 
quires for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  its  Baltimore-Hampton  Roads  transat- 
lantic service  a  valuable  network  of  agencies  here 
and  abroad,  and  a  personnel  backed  by  many  years 
of  experience,  not  to  mention  terminal  facilities 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  stated  that 
after  disposing  of  its  foreign  tonnage  I.  M.  M. 
would  concentrate  its  operations  on  its  remaining 
service,  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade. 

Increased  use  of  water  transportation  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  company's  program  of  locating  branch  plants 
so  that  they  will  be  adjacent  to  both  water  and 
rail.  A  new  branch  plant  has  just  recently  been 
opened  at  Long  Beach,  California.  Another  plant 
is  being  contructed  at  Edgewater,  New  Jersey, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  plants  on  the  water 
front  at  Seattle,  Washington  and  Richmond, 
California.  The  Ford-owned  steamships,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Lake  Gorin  and  Lake  Benbow  ply 
between  the  Ford  branch  plants  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  those  on  the  West  coast.  They 
carry  heavy  parts  of  the  car  direct  to  assembly 
plants,  thus  materially  reducing  costs  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  reported  in  shipbuilding  circles, 
according  to  late  news  stories,  that  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
fleet  of  from  six  to  ten  motorships  of  about  6,000 
deadweight  tons,  with  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots, 
which  would  place  them  among  the  fastest  cargo 
ships  now  operating.  It  is  said  the  proposed  build- 
ing program  may  be  the  first  step  on  the  part  of 
the  automobile  magnate  to  build  up  a  big  fleet  of 
vessels  with  which  to  handle  his  own  products 
somewhat  along  the  lines  now  followed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  its  Isthmian 
Line  fleet. 
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The  French  liner  He  de  France  is  the  first 
transatlantic  vessel  to  be  equipped  with  a  minia- 
ture golf  course. 

The  Italian  passenger  service  to  Australia  is 
passing  through  a  severe  crisis  because  there  is  no 
longer  a  third  class,  and  because  the  protectionist 
policy  of  the  Australian  Government  has  almost 
killed  Italian  exports.  The  service  is  now  run 
ning  at  great  loss,  and  the  problem  must  be  faced 
either  of  abandoning  the  line  or  placing  it  in  a 
position  to  attract  saloon  passengers. 

A  number  of  Spanish  ships  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Moroccan  flag  to  escape  taxation 
and  inspection  and  some  French  tonnage  is  doing 
the  same.  As  a  result  Morocco  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  shipping  nation,  while  traf- 
fic is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  particularly 
as  regards  Casablanca.  In  1929  the  tonnage  ar- 
riving there  was  five  million  tons,  a  figure  that 
has  already  been  passed  this  year. 

According  to  an  Italian  estimate,  about  230.000 
first  and  second-class  passengers  are  carried  an- 
nually across  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  seven 
large  northern  lines,  while  the  three  Italian  lines 
carry  about  45.000.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1932 
the  foreign  North  Atlantic  lines  will  dispose  of 
thirteen  large  fast,  first-class  ships,  thirty-seven 
secondary  ships  and  forty-seven  low  rate  ships. 

The  officers  of  the  steamship  Targis,  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  which  sank  on  fire  July  IS 
about  1500  miles  from  New  York  in  mid-Atlan- 
tic, have  been  held  free  from  blame  for  the  1"-- 
by  the  Maritime  Court  in  Bremerhaven.  The 
court  found  that  the  fire  originated  in  the  ship's 
cargo  of  cotton  from  Peru.  The  British  steam- 
ship Rangitata  was  praised  for  its  rescue  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  Targis. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  into  the  loss 
of  the  German  motor  liner  Montr  Cervantes  by 
the  Hamburg  Marine  Court,  it  was  stated  that 
the  vessel's  track  had  been  correctly  plotted  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  sea  charts  of  Eclair- 
eur  Channel.  The  court,  therefore,  recommended 
that  these  charts  be  checked.  The  Argentina 
government  has  since  sent  two  survey  vessels  to 
the  channels,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  found 
in  the  channel,  at  the  place  where  the  Monte  Cer- 


vantes was  wrecked,  a  large  pinnacle  rock  un- 
known until  now  and  rising  up  to  fifteen  feet  be- 
low sea  level. 

According  to  olhcial  statistics  the  revenue  from 
German  shipping  in  1929  amounted  to  368,000.- 
000  mk.,  against  335,000.000  in  1928.  and  356.- 
000,000  in  1927.  The  share  of  the  passenger  serv- 
ices amounted  to  90,000,000  mk.  against  80,000,- 
000  both  in  1928  and  in  1927.  Gross  revenues,  in- 
clusive of  expenses  in  foreign  countries,  amounted 
io  r,h5,000  mk.  in  1929,  611,000,000  mk.  in  192S. 
and  620,000,000  mk.  in  1927.  Of  the  total  an- 
nual income,  44.6,  45.2  and  42.6  per  cent  were 
expended  in  foreign  countries  during  the  three 
years,  while  55.4,  54. X  and  57.4  per  cent  were 
retained  in  Germany. 

The  fact  that  an  oil  tanker  of  23.000  tons  has 
just  been  placed  in  ( Germany  by  a  Norwegian 
firm  comes  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  this  type  of  carrier.  Many 
of  the  tankers  now  building  run  to  11.000  and 
12.000  tons,  and  one  is  17.000  tons,  and  one 
again,  we  believe,  is  20,000  tons,  but  23,000  tons 
will  be  the  largest  tanker  that  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted. From  a  builder's  point  of  view  there 
is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  building  an  oil  car- 
rier of  this  size;  the  difficulty  is  rather  in  run- 
ning such  a  vessel,  for  manifestly  her  radius  of 
action  must  be  confined  to  the  largest  ports.  As 
the  vessel  has  been  chartered  in  advance  for  ten 
years,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  she  is  designed 
for  a  special  trade. 

The  United  States  government  has  lost  the 
first  stage  of  the  litigation  incidental  to  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  dues  imposed  upon  German  ships 
from  the  date  of  the  Armistice  to  November, 
1921,  when  President  Harding  reestablished  the 
statu  quo  ante  helium.  At  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ing Judge  Mack,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  gave  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  German 
owners  against  the  government,  whereby  the 
former  stand  to  recover  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Old  treaties  with  the  German  States  and  cities 
provided  that  German  vessels  should  be  taxed  on 
the  same  basis  as  American-owned  vessels.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  however,  Congress  passed  a  law  im- 
posing a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  ton  on  each  entry 
of  ships  not  exempted  from  such  collection  by 
treaty,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  of  six  cents 
per  gross  ton,  and  the  impost  was  extended  to 
German  ships  on  the  ground  that  the  treaties  had 
been  abrogated  by  the  state  of   war.    The  Ger- 
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mans,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  position  that 
the  treaties  were  still  in  effect  and,  alternatively, 
that  the  special  legislation  did  not  apply  after  the 
Armistice.  The  court  disagreed  with  the  latter 
view,  although  in  his  opinion  the  treaties  always 
remained  binding.    The  Government  will  appeal. 

An  interesting  case  defining  the  responsibility 
of  shipowners  for  injuries  to  passengers  at  sea, 
has  been  decided  in  last  resort  by  the  German 
Federal  Supreme  Court  (Reichsgericht) ,  after  go- 
ing through  the  various  Courts  of  Appeal.  A 
third-class  passenger  on  board  a  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  from  New  York,  one  evening  dur- 
ing the  passage  fell  over  one  of  the  iron  bars 
which  serve  as  runners  for  the  fire-proof  doors 
between  decks.  He  severely  injured  his  leg  and 
brought  an  action  for  damages  against  the  com- 
pany. The  evidence  showed  that  on  F  deck  there 
were  twenty-five  similar  iron  bars  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  high,  serving  as  runners  for  the  fire- 
proof doors  between  the  different  compartments. 
These  runners  undoubtedly  constitute  a  certain 
amount  of  risk.  However,  the  owners  contended 
that  the  risk  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
technical  equipment  of  the  ship  and  could  never 
be  altogether  eliminated  by  notices  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  danger.  The  lower  courts  all  found 
against  the  injured  passenger  in  his  claim  against 
the  company,  and  the  Reichsgericht  has  now  af- 
firmed their  findings.  The  court  held  that  the 
arrangement  of  inclined  planes,  suggested  by  the 
plaintiff,  to  obviate  the  danger  was  impracticable, 
as  such  an  arrangement  might  prove  dangerous  to 
the  ship  in  case  of  fire  and  prevent  the  immediate 
closing  of  the  fire-proof  doors. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
assistance  to  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  afforded 
by  governments,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  connection,  special  interest  attaches 
to  a  comparison  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Motor 
Ship  of  the  prices  at  which  oil-engined  vessels  are 
built  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  ship- 
yards. It  is  stated  that  practically  the  whole  of 
the  motor-tanker  tonnage  recently  contracted  for 
in  this  country  with  Norwegian  owners  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  between  £14  10s.  and  £15  10s. 
per  ton  deadweight — an  average  of  about  £15 
per  ton  for  an  eleven-knot  tanker  of  from  9,000 
to  14,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated 
that  the  recent  order  for  five  13,500-ton  eleven- 
knot  tankers  placed  by  the  Motor  Tankship  Cor- 


poration in  the  United  States  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  8,438,000  dollars,  an  average  price 
of  approximately  £26  per  ton  deadweight.  To 
show  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  it  is  added 
that  many  of  the  British-built  tankers  are  of 
practically  identical  dimensions  with  the  Ameri- 
can ships  quoted  and  will  have  similar  machinery. 
In  addition,  as  the  American  yard  at  which  the 
vessels  are  being  built  has  at  the  moment  ten 
exactly  similar  ones  under  construction,  they  will 
have  every  advantage  which  can  be  obtained  from 
a  measure  of  standardization.  Yet  the  price 
American  yards  are  obtaining  is  something  like 
75  per  cent  higher  than  that  which  British  firms 
have  found  it  possible  to  secure. 

In  an  address  before  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Antwerp  on  "The  Effect  of  Shipping  on 
the  British  Empire,"  Mr.  Walter  Runciman 
traced  the  gradual  development  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine,  particularly  since  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  and  declared  that  it  was  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  merchant  navy  made  the  Empire 
than  that  the  Empire  made  the  merchant  navy. 
The  desire,  and  even  the  necessity,  to  buy  and 
sell  abroad,  the  profit  that  was  to  be  made  by 
carrying  the  riches  of  the  tropics  to  northern 
climates,  and  all  the  interests  of  international  in- 
tercourse, beckoned  the  British  race  with  its  sea- 
faring instinct  into  the  great  trade  routes  of  the 
world.  Then  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  comparing 
rates  quoted  150  years  ago  and  at  the  present 
time,  how  the  introduction  of  a  new  mechanical 
mercantile  marine  had  cheapened  the  cost  of  travel 
and  transport.  Freights  had,  he  declared,  fallen 
during  the  last  century  because  steam  had  dis- 
placed sail.  Between  1810  and  1929  the  shipping 
of  the  world  increased  from  5,000,000  tons  net  to 
42,500,000  tons  net,  an  eight  to  nine-fold  increase, 
and  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  world  grew 
from  £320,000,000  to  £12,700,000,000.  In  1869 
the  rates  for  sugar  from  Java  to  the  United  King- 
dom ranged  from  57s.  6d.  to  75s.  a  ton,  while 
today  they  were  as  low  as  18s.  6d.  The  rates  on 
grain  from  the  Danube  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  from  about  32s.  8d.  to  49s.  a  ton,  and  today 
the  rate  was  13s.  6d.  Rates  for  grain  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  United  Kingdom  then  ranged  from 
5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  today  the  figure 
was  barely  3s.  Low  rates  brought  into  the  range 
of  purchase  and  sale  goods  which,  by  reason  of 
distance  and  high  freights,  could  never  cro«s  the 
seas  in  former  times. 
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Two  trade  unionists  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's unemployed  statistical  commission  that  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  Census  Bureau  on 
methods  to  secure  a  correct  list  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  country.  The  commission  will  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  unionists  are : 
John  P.  Frey,  secretary-treasurer  .Metal  Trades 
Department,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  Arthur  O.  Wharton, 
president  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. 

Taxes  do  not  drive  business  out  of  New  York 
state,  said  Mark  Graves,  State  Tax  Commissioner, 
before  the  Indusrial  Leadership  Institute.  Tax- 
able real  estate,  he  said,  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years;  population  increased  five  points  above 
the  national  average;  people  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions increased  500,000  in  ten  years ;  during  the 
same  period  yearly  wages  of  factory  workers 
increased  $300,000,000  and  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  to  New  York  products  was  $1,340,- 
000,000  greater  in  1927  than  in  1921. 

Two  trade  union  cards,  held  by  Joseph  T. 
Rucker  and  Willard  Van  der  Veer,  sailed  over  the 
South  Pole  with  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 
The  two  unionists  served  as  cinematographers  on 
the  perilous  voyage.  They  are  members  of  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees and  Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators. 
"Joe"  Rucker  was  presented  a  ring  by  his  fellow 
trade  unionists  at  a  meeting  of  local  659  of  Holly- 
wood, California,  and  Van  der  Veer  was  similarly 
honored  in  New  York.  President  Canavan  of  the 
international  made  the  presentation  in  the  latter 
event. 

"Neither  long  hours  nor  reduced  pay  should 
be  tolerated,"  said  Governor  Sampson  of  Ken- 
tucky in  recommending  to  heads  of  the  various 
state  departments  that  preference  to  persons  with 
families  be  given  when  vacancies  are  to  be  filled. 
The  governor  said  the  economic  condition  of 
many  Kentucky  citizens  is  distressing  because  of 
the  drought  and  unemployment.  "This  condi- 
tion," he  said,  "will  steadily  become  more  pro- 
nounced as  winter  approaches."  The  governor 
reiterated  his  suggestion  that  every  state  con- 
tractor "should  be  requested — even  required — to 
pay  fair  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day." 
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"No  other  nation  gives  to  its  citizens  a  mail 
service  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States," 
declares  the  Post  Office  Department.  "The  citi- 
zens of  no  other  country  can  communicate  with 
each  other  or  with  the  outside  world  at  so  small 
a  cost  as  they  can  in  this  country,"  it  was  stated. 
"No  other  country  even  remotely  approaches  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  mail  handled.  The 
United  States  postal  system  handles  one-third 
of  the  world's  mail,  equaling  in  number  all  the 
pieces  handled  by  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  combined."  The  department  called  atten- 
tion to  the  freedom  from  mail  censorship  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  propensity  of  other 
countries  for  "cracking  seals." 

"Idleness  and  its  long  train  of  evils  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  churches,"  said  Dr.  John  McDowell, 
secretary  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, in  his  annual  Labor  Sunday  message. 
"Churches  should  never  forget,"  he  said,  "that  liv- 
ing on  the  verge  of  poverty,  with  regularity  and 
uncertainty  of  employment,  is  not  conducive  to 
the  best  of  physical,  mental  or  moral  life.  Grind- 
ing anxiety  about  the  mere  means  of  existence 
shuts  out  concern  for  spiritual  life.  For  their 
own  sakes,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  unemployed  and  their  families,  the  churches 
ought  to  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in 
solving  the  problem  of  greater  security  and  satis- 
faction in  work." 

There  were  2,508,151  persons  without  a  job, 
able  to  work  and  looking  for  a  job  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken  last  April,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Census  Bureau.  These  figures 
do  not  include  persons  who  have  been  laid  off 
or  persons  out  of  a  job  and  unable  to  work. 
The  present  figures  are  made  public,  it  is  stated. 
because  they  represent  the  most  important  of  the 
several  groups  reported  on  the  unemployment 
schedule  and  partly  because  the  returns  were  on 
the  schedule  in  such  form  that  the  count  could  be 
easily  and  quickly  made.  The  figures  to  be  an- 
nounced later  will  increase  the  unemployed  num- 
bers as  they  will  include,  for  instance,  the  mining 
industry  in  which  miners  report  they  still  have 
a  job,  although  they  may  not  have  worked  for 
months. 

According  to  "Facts  for  Workers,"  the  monthly 
economic  newsletter  published  by  The  Labor 
Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  "there  were  thirty- 
three  wage  increases  reported  in  August  as  op- 
posed to  forty-four  in  July,  and  sixty-three  re- 
ductions— a  slightly  smaller  number  than  the  six- 
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ty-eight  recorded  in  July,  but  more  than  in  any 
previous  month  of  this  depression.  All  the  sixty- 
three  decreases,  and  but  seven  of  the  increases  in 
wage  rate  went  to  workers  in  non-union  manu- 
facturing establishments.  "Earning  of  employees 
in  manufacturing  plants  show  the  double  effect 
of  unemployment  and  cuts  in  wage  rates.  Fac- 
tory payrolls  dropped,  falling  9  per  cent  from 
June  to  July.  The  average  earnings  of  those 
at  work  fell  6  per  cent  from  June  to  July,  and 
were  7  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.'' 

Noise  plays  a  vital  role  in  modern  life.  A 
staggering  sum  of  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  pay 
rolls  in  the  United  States  is  eaten  up  by  ineffi- 
ciency caused  by  preventable  noise,  says  Dr.  Don- 
ald A.  Laird,  director  of  the  psychological  labor- 
atory of  Colgate  University.  Measuring  the  effects 
of  noise  on  the  output  and  energy  of  mediocre  and 
champion  office  typists  working  at  top  speed 
under  alternating  fairly  quiet  and  noisy  condi- 
tions, he  found  that  speed  was  5  per  cent  greater 
when  the  room  was  only  15  per  cent  quieter,  and 
that  typists  used  up  25  per  cent  more  bodily  en- 
ergy in  a  noisy  room  than  in  a  relatively  quiet 
one,  as  a  result  pounding  the  keys  harder  and 
of  muscular  tenseness.  As  much  as  30  per  cent 
increase  in  output  was  noted  in  certain  places 
where  disturbing  noises  were  cut  down.  Noise, 
it  seems,  reacts  harmfully  on  the  nervous  system, 
even  when  individuals  are  accustomed  to  it  and 
not  consciously  disturbed  by  it.  ' 

George  W.  Wickersham,  former  attorney 
general  and  chairman  of  President  Hoover's 
National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement,  does  not  believe  foreign-born  per- 
sons are  more  criminally  inclined  than  American 
born.  In  an  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Wickersham 
said  that  a  study  of  available  statistics  indicates 
that  as  a  whole  no  greater  percentage  of  crime 
is  committed  by  persons  of  foreign  birth  than  by 
the  native  born.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
native  children  of  foreign-born  parentage  ap- 
parently contribute  more  largely  to  the  number  of 
offenders.  Addressing  himself  to  the  reasons  for 
the  "lawless  attitude  of  the  American  public," 
Mr.  Wickersham  said:  "It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  average 
American  is  not  law-abiding."  The  speaker  said 
then  is  nothing  less  reasonable  to  suppose  than 
that  the  American  people  will  obey  all  statutes 
merely  because  the  legislature  enacted  them. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  the  largest 
soft  coal  producer  in  the  world,  with  mines  in 
West  Virginia,  makes  the  announcement  that  it  is 
obliged  to  drop  its  "high  pay  policy."  Several 
years  ago  this  company,  in  which  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  a  large  interest,  made  the 
world  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  it  proclaimed 
its  high  pay  policy.  What  distinguished  that  policy 
most,  and  first,  was,  of  course,  no  recognition  of 
the  union.  The  Company  closed  a  number  of  its 
"inefficient  mines,"  in  order,  as  it  claimed  at  that 
time,  that  it  might  save  on  costs  and  help  the 
workers  in  the  good  mines  earn  more  money.  So 
mines  were  closed,  a  good  many  people  lost  em- 
ployment, but  those  remaining  were  promised  that 
they  would  earn  "higher  pay."  Perhaps  they  did 
earn  more,  and  perhaps  they  didn't.  But  it  is 
announced  now  that  the  "higher  pay  policy," 
whatever  that  may  have  actually  meant,  is  being 
dropped.  What  it  means  today  is  clear  enough : 
wages  will  be  reduced.  The  Company  makes  no 
claim  that  it  has  been  losing  money,  or  that  busi- 
ness is  bad.  It  only  refers  to  the  fact  that  wages 
in  the  West  Virginia  mines  have  declined  15  to 
25  per  cent. 

"Unless  some  action  is  taken  before  winter, 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  in  Oklahoma 
will  have  to  be  fed  in  soup  lines,"  declares  State 
Labor  Commissioner  W.  A.  Murphy  in  a  state- 
ment on  the  unemployment  situation.  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  visualizes  the  situation  as  one  in 
which  the  responsibility  is  on  the  employers.  He 
sees  that  under  our  present  system  of  production 
the  employers  are  the  ones  who  buy  the  ability  of 
the  workers  to  produce  commodities  and  perform 
service.  It  is  also  the  employers,  who  refuse  to 
buy  this  labor  power  and  thus  throw  the  workers 
into  the  streets  without  jobs.  He  therefore  looks 
to  business  men  assisted  by  state  officials  as  the 
ones  who  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
remedy  for  the  nation-wide  mismanagement  of 
business  executives.  But  in  the  same  breath  the 
Commissioner  suggests  the  weakness  of  relying  on 
business  men  to  adequately  meet  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  "Most  business  men  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  situation  will  work  itself  out," 
he  says.  "The  machine  age  and  the  age  of  merg- 
ers have  brought  about  a  condition  different  from 
that  heretofore  experienced.  Classes  of  skilled 
labor  have  been  released  that  never  before  sought 
aid  of  employment  agencies." 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


According  to  recent  press  reports  received  in 
Rio  De  Janeiro  from  Japan,  the  Industrial  Over- 
seas Company  has  published  statistics  showing 
that  10,500  Japanese  have  immigrated  to  Brazil 
between  January  1,  1930,  and  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. This  was  an  increase  of  3800  over  the 
same  period  in  1929. 

As  the  result  of  the  unemployment  situation  in 
Cuba,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  1930 
sugar  crop,  the  government  of  Jamaica  is  said 
to  have  assisted  in  the  repatriation  of  a  large 
number  of  Jamaicans  residing  and  working  in  the 
Cuban  sugar  districts.  It  is  understood  that  a 
more  effective  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws  now  in  force  in  Jamaica  will  effectually  pre- 
vent the  return  of  these  laborers  to  Cuba. 

A  contract  was  signed  recently  between  the 
Minister  of  Colonization  of  Equador  and  Dr. 
Karel  Vohnout,  a  Czechslovakian  citizen,  provid- 
ing for  the  colonization  of  a  denned  portion  of 
the  Ecuadoreari  Oriente  by  Czechoslovakian  set- 
tlers, preferably,  and  also  by  Swedes,  Norweg- 
ians, Danes,  English,  Germans,  Poles,  Rouman- 
ians, and  Yugoslavians.  The  agreement  provides 
that  the  colonists  must  become  citizens  of  Ecuador. 

England's  Public  Works  Facilities  Bill,  recently 
published,  has  as  its  purpose  the  prompt  effort  to 
relieve  unemployment  through  the  facilitating  of 
the  execution  of  public  works  by  local  authorities 
and  statutory  undertakers  of  works.  Thus,  the 
bill  provides  a  simplified  procedure  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  land  to  be  used  in  public 
works,  as  well  as  the  prompt  disposition  of  pro- 
posals to  pursue  public  works  submitted  by  local 
authorities  or  statutory  undertakers. 

The  Postal  International  (Postal,  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Employees)  held  its  fourth  con- 
gress at  Copenhagen,  August  13-15.  The  con- 
gress was  attended  by  seventy  delegates  repre- 
senting eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  countries 
affiliated  with  the  International.  The  congress 
discussed  the  question  of  working  hours  in  pos- 
tal establishments  on  which  subject  it  carried  a 
resolution  declaring  the  48-hour  week  to  be  maxi- 
mum working  hours,  and  recommending  the  af- 
filiated unions  to  claim  shorter  working  hours. 
Another  resolution  called  for  the  guaranteeing  of 


the  legal  position  of  the  staff,  the  abolition  oj 

all  limitation  of  the  right  of  internaional  associa- 
tion and  the  granting  of  full  rights  as  citizens 

A  special  cable  to  the  New  )'<>rk  Times  from- 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  says:  "A  strike  of  15,000  work- 
ers in  the  important  mining  center  of  Llallugua 
lias  been  settled  with  expedition  and  without  ex- 
treme measures  by  a  special  representative  of  the 
military  junta  now  governing  Bolivia.  "As  the 
strike  was  against  a  wage  reduction,  the  delegates 
induced  the  Patino  Mines,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to 
cut  the  reduction  to  a  point  acceptable  to  the 
workers.  Solution  of  this  strike  is  a  new  suc- 
cess for  the  military  junta's  policy,  as  on  previous 
occasions  force  lias  been  used  in  settling  mine 
strikes." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  government 
into  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Gold  Coast  to- 
reaffirm  that  in  the  Colony  slavery  in  any  form 
whatever  is  unlawful,  and  that  the  legal  status1 
of  slavery  does  not  exist.  The  British  Slavery 
Abolition  Act  of  1833  declared  slavery  unlawful 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  colonies,  plan- 
tations and  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gold  Coast  Slaves'  Emancipation  Ordinance  of 
1X74  distinctly  implies  in  Section  2  that  certain 
persons  might  still  technically  be  slaves.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  any  misapprehension  of  the  true 
position,  the  government  has  therefore  considered 
it  expedient  to  reaffirm  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  introduction  of  the  present  bill.  The  objects 
of  the  bill  are  thus  purely  declaratory. 

Unemployment  relief  funds  are  being  raised  in 
the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  through  a  levy  on 
wages  and  an  additional  tax  on  incomes,  accord- 
ing to  information  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  Wilbur  Keplinger,  United  States 
consul  at  Melbourne.  The  Victorian  law  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  a  wage  of  five 
dollars  a  week,  with  a  larger  tax  on  higher  wages. 
The  tax  on  incomes  range  from  about  $8.45  on 
yearly  incomes  of  $1,750  to  about  $320  on  in- 
comes up  to  $25,000.  These  special  taxes  are  to 
be  in  force  for  a  year  and  it  is  expected  that  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000  will  be  raised.  The  funds 
will  be  used  for  public  works.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides sustenance  lor  persons  for  whom  employ- 
ment can  not  be  found.  The  Victorian  plan  differ! 
from  the  British  unemployment  insurance  act, 
which  provides  for  money  relief  to  unemployed. 
The  British  system  is  compulsory  and  was  es- 
tablished in  1912. 
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The  Independent  Labor  Party  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  the  leadership  of  James  Maxton,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  has  launched  an  attack  on 
Premier  MacDonald  and  the  British  Labor  Party. 
The  I.  L.  P.  is  the  left  wing  of  the  British  Labor 
Party.  Its  power  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  votes,  according  to 
Maxton's  ability  to  oppose  the  government.  This 
force  is  a  factor  because  MacDonald  can  be 
ousted  from  power  if  the  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives unite.  The  Maxton  group  propose  to  make 
anti-MacDonald  speeches  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  demand  that  the  premier  attempt  to 
immediately  install  national  ownership  of  the 
banking  system,  coal  mines,  electric  power,  rail- 
roads and  land,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  defeated 
in  Parliament.  The  Maxtonites  declare  that  "the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
clearly  demonstrate  the  complete  failure  of  the 
policies  now  being  pursued  to  cope  with  this 
evil."  The  manifesto  calls  upon  the  government 
to  concentrate  upon  absorbing  the  unemployed 
into  industry  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  workers. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of    "Seamen's    Journal,"    published    monthly,    at    San    Francisco, 

Calif.,  for  October  1,  1930. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,"  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Andrew  Furu- 
seth,  President,  A.F.  of  L.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Victor 
A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer,  623  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief    as    to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under    which 


stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid    subscribers    during    the    six    months    preceding    the    date 

shown    above    is 

(This    information    is    required    from    daily    publications    only.) 

PAUL  SCHARRENBERG. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  Septem- 
ber,  1930. 

(Seal)  CARL  W.  MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued   from   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,   Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 

ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 49  Clay   Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.  Box  281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND   VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.   O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.  O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION   LABEL. 

Clothier,     Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG   STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory    and    Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union  Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


An  old  lady  in  church  was  seen 
to  bow  whenever  the  name  of  Satan 
was  mentioned. 

One  day  the  minister  met  her, 
and  asked   her  why   she   did   so. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "politeness 
costs  nothing,  and  —  you  never 
know!" 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN   PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109  SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF  THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321   East  Heron  Street 


SHOES 


EAMENS  CLOTHING 


INFORMATION   WANTED 

Will  seamen,  clients  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  please  get  in  touch 
with  S.  B.  Axtell,  15  Moore  Street, 
New  York,  their  attorney  in  actions 
pending,  as  indicated.  It  is  very 
important. 

M.    G.    Brock    vs.    steamship    Ala. 

Joseph    Carnelia    vs.    Tracy. 

Chester  Claiborne  vs.  steamship 
West  Keats. 

Joseph  Clark  vs.  steamship  Amer- 
ican  Banker. 

Samuel  Fordes  vs.  steamship 
Western  Ocean. 

John  Hayes  vs.  steamship  Mount 
Evans. 

Richie  Healey  vs.  steamship  East- 
ern  Temple. 

Raymond  Hoffman  vs.  steamship 
George  Washington. 

Julius  Loops  vs.  steamship  West- 
ern  World. 

Santiago  Tirado  vs.  steamship 
Montoso. 

Cummings  vs.  steamship  Cape 
Henlopcn. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


Robert  Champeau  vs.  steamship 
Bonita. 

Patrick  Emberlv  vs.  steamship 
Phyllis. 

Win.  Faise  vs.  steamship  West 
Kebar. 

H.  W.  Anderson  vs.  steamship 
Cacique. 

Isaias  Agosto  vs.  steamship  Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

Barney  Bersen  vs.  steamship  City 
of  Chattanooga. 

Benjamin  Butterfly  vs.  steamship 
Agicimars. 

Carlson   vs.    "Argosy." 

Albert  Donovan  vs.  steamship 
Bonita. 

Karl  Frank  vs.  steamship  Ameri- 
can Star. 

Willie  Fudge  vs.  steamship  Cos- 
tilla. 

Edward    Springer    vs.    "Chuky." 

Erik  Truelson   vs.   "Chuky." 

Peter  J.  Griffin  vs.  steamship 
California. 

James  Sinclair  vs.  steamship  Bal- 
sam. 

Roy  Thomas  vs.  steamship  Mun- 
somo. 

Harry  Strand  vs.  steamship  Oak- 
park. 

Walter  C.  Osgood  vs.  steamship 
Havana. 

H.  W.  Hurd  vs.  steamship  Guaya- 
quil. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   ec   GOMMBRSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


Edw.  McDonough  vs.  McAllister 
Steamship  Co. 

Thomas  Smolen  v..  steamship 
Jonancey. 

H.  E.  Seaman  vs.  steamship  Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

John  A.  Robbins  vs.  -teamship 
William  Penn. 

Willie  Sperling  vs.  steamship 
Gedania. 

Adolf  Rundblom  vs.  steamship 
Schoodic. 

Frank  Johnson  vs.  steamship 
Oak  spring. 

Marian  A.  Steele  vs.  steamship 
ClilHvood. 

Richard  Schnelle  vs.  steamship 
Matapan. 

Louis  Madar  vs.  steamship  Shick- 
ashinny. 

William  Hanifin  vs.  steamship 
Oakspring. 

Frank  Johnson  vs.  steamship 
Matinicock. 

Thomas  King  vs.  steamship  A.  C. 
Bedford. 

Lester  Mack  vs.  steamship  De- 
mocracy. 

Patrick  Murphy  vs.  steamship 
Orient. 

Bennie  K.  Kiddv  vs.  steamship 
El   Dia. 

F.  J.  Howe  vs.  steamship  Tri- 
mountain. 

Joseph  Perrault  vs.  steamship 
Oakey  L.  Alexander. 
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Professional    Cards 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors*    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 

Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San    Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


Telephone    SUtter    6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.   HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-Californ**   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY      BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


"What's  de  name  of  dis  infant?" 
demanded  the  colored  parson  who 
was  officiating  at  the  christening  of 
Mirandy's  latest  offspring. 

"Her  name  am  Opium  Bryan," 
was  the  firm  reply. 

The  parson  protested:  "Opium 
ain't  no  fit  name  for  a  gal!" 

"Well,  it  fits  dis  gal,"  said  Mir- 
andy.  For  day  say  opium  comes 
from  wild  pappy,  and  dis  child's 
pappy  shuah  am  wild." 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE' 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  RflQQ  UNION 

FAIR  I->V-/k3k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness   to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,     Caps,    Hats,     Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfieid  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


ANTICIPATION 


"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  the 
waitress  asked  one  day. 

The  young  man  glanced  at  her 
and  said:  "Will  you  let  me  have  a 
k-k-k—  ?" 

The  maiden  blushed  violently  at 
his  significant  sound  and  threw  a 
glance  of  triumph  at  the  other  wait- 
resses. 

"a     k-k-k-cup,"     finished     the 

young  man. 

The  girl  blushed  deeper  than  ever 
at  this,  and  the  young  man  went  on : 

"I  know  why  you're  b-b-blush- 
ing.  You  thought  I  was  g-g-going 
to  ask  for  a  k-k-k-clean  cup." 


Jamboree 


A  Jacksonville  negro  was  seen 
driving  a  flivver  round  and  round  a 
tree  out  in  the  woods  recently. 
Asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  re- 
plied: "I'se  makin'  des'  as  many  lef- 
han'  turns  as  I  pleases  without  get- 
tin'  called  down  by  a  cop." 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Frincisco  California 


Neither  in  Paradise 


A  real  estate  salesman  of  the 
West  had  just  finished  describing 
the  glorious  opportunities  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  "All  the  West 
needs  to  become  the  garden  spot 
of  the  world,"  he  said,  "is  good 
people  and  water.'" 

"Huh!"  replied  the  prospect, 
"That's  all  hell  needs." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established  1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and  in  a   comparatively  short   interval   of  time. 


IT  LACKED  PERMANENCY 

"Well,  my  wife  divorced  me." 
•  And    l    remember  the   time  when 
she  used  to  wave   her  hand  to  you 
every    morning    when    you    left    the 
house." 

"Well,    you    see.    it    wasn't    a    per- 
manent wave." 


Los  Angeles  woman,  suing  for 
divorce,  tells  the  court  her  husband 
spanked  her,  pulled  her  ears  and 
hair,  slammed  a  door  on  her  arm, 
and  then  locked  her  up  in  a  closet. 
She  says  she  doesn't  know  why  he 
did  these  things.  We  do.  He  was 
mad   at   her. — Macon   Telegraph. 


White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  fc^L^v! I?  Frandsco 
JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH.  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104'/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
OAKLAND,  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA,  1101*4  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C, 
615   Hastings  St.  West. 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


\\ 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SUTTER  8000 


A  Fair  Question 


Rastus:     "Did   you   all    wear   dc 
flowers    I    done    sent    you?" 

Mandy:     "I    didn't    wear    nothir 
else   but.*' 

Rastus:     "l.awdy,  where  did  y 
pin  'em?" 


"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  boss,  i  i 
you  survived  the  loss  of  vour  appei 
dix." 

"Yis,  begorrah,"  grinned  Pat,  "( 
gol  over  the  operation  Oi  unde 
went." 
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RELIEF  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 


F  the  many  problems  considered  by  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  weightiest  and  most  pressing 
problem  of  all  is  that  of  unemployment. 
rhe  Lxecutive  Council  called  unemployment  "the 
(Utstanding  economic  fact  of  the  past  year."  The 
ommittee  on  resolutions,  headed  by  Matthew 
Noll,  with  Victor  A.  Olander  as  secretary,  de- 
lared  it  "an  emergency  that  calls  for  action." 

The  action  has  been  supplied.  The  Executive 
founcil  recommended  a  ten-plank  program  for 
neeting  unemployment  on  a  permanent  basis, 
fhe  resolutions  committee  reported  a  six-plank 
>latform  designed  to  assuage  the  distress  of  the 
vinter  just  ahead.  The  convention  approved 
•oth. 

The  six-plank  relief  program,  if  carried  out. 
vill  call  into  action  the  authorities  and  the  labor 
novements  of  every  community  in  the  nation,  as 
veil  as  the  national  and  state  governments.  And 
prefacing  its  proffered  program  with  words  of 
malysis  and  of  admonition,  it  sent  forth  a  ringing 
:all  for  organization — unions,  unions,  unions 
:verywhere.  Moreover,  it  urged  vigorous  efforts 
o  bring  the  Wagner  unemployment  bills  through 
o  passage.  The  six-plank  platform  for  relief 
ollows  : 

1.  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed  to 
lequest  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
mmediately  appoint  a  national  committee  to  re- 
:ommend  measures  for  immediate  relief,  having 
n  mind  proposals  that  can  be  carried  out  by 
)rivate  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  enterprises 
is  well  as  by  the  departments  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ments and  by  municipalities,  counties,  school  dis- 
:ricts  and  other  divisions  of  government. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed 
:o  call  upon  all  state  federations  of  labor  to 
jequest  the  governors  of  their  respective  states 
:o  appoint  state  committees  to  cooperate  with  the 
lational  committee  proposed  in  paragraph  one, 
ind  to  initiate  recommendations  within  their  re- 
spective states. 

3.  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed  to 
:all  upon  all  affiliated  central  bodies  in  the  United 
States  to  urge  the  mayors  or  similar  officials  of 


their  respective  cities  to  immediately  appoint  city 
committees  to  cooperate  with  the  state  and  na- 
tional committees  provided  for  in  paragraphs  one 
and  two  and  to  initiate  relief  programs  within 
their  respective  cities. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed 
to  proceed  in  such  manner  as  the  council  may 
find  practicable  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  similar  committees  in  localities  where  there  are 
no  affiliated  central  labor  organizations  through 
which  to  act. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Council  determine  the 
best  procedure  to  follow  in  obtaining  appointment 
of  similar  committees  in  the  territories  of  Alaska, 
I  lawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

().  That  the  affiliated  central  bodies  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  be  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  in  the 
promotion  of  unemployment  relief  measures  in 
Canada. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,"  the  re- 
port said,  "that  the  national  committee  recom- 
mended herein,  and  all  state  and  local  commit- 
tees referred  to,  should  urge  such  relief  measures 
as  can  be  immediately  put  into  effect  to  relieve 
the  situation  during  the  coming  winter,  by  secur- 
ing employment  for  as  many  workers  as  possible, 
and  by  relieving  destitution  and  want  in  what- 
ever way  may  be  found  necessary  and  practicable. 
It  is  not  intended  that  these  committees  shall 
await  action  by  either  Congress  or  state  legisla- 
tures." 

The  report  urged  greater  efforts  toward  se- 
curing the  five-day  week  and  declared  that  "The 
very  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  workers, 
which  now  so  often  results  in  unemployment  for 
them,  can  and  must  be  made  the  occasion  for  a 
greater  return  to  them.  Either  there  must  be 
a  continued  increase  in  the  standards  of  living, 
with  life  for  all  constantly  rising  ,to  a  higher 
plane,  or  science  will  become  a  snare  and  in- 
vention a  mockery." 

On  unemployment  insurance  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  question  at  length,  declared  itself 
clearly  "not  in  accord  with  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted," and  referred  the  entire  subject  to  the 
Executive  Council  for  further  study. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


On  the  motion  of  the  National  Union  of  Sea- 
men the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  viewing  with  alarm  the  increasing 
employment  of  alien  and  undesirable  colored  la- 
bor on  British  ships. 

*     *     *  • 

W.  R.  Spence,  general  secretary  of  the  British 
National  Union  of  Seamen,  was  a  candidate  fur 
a  place  on  the  General  Council  in  the  Transport 
Group  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 
Although  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Spence  polled  1,250,- 
000  votes,  a  high  compliment  both  to  Mr.  Spence 
and  this  union,  which  clearly  proved  that  old  ani- 


The  French  Merchant  Marine  Ministry  has 
issued  a  note  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  Fabre 
line's  steamship  Asia,  destroyed  by  fire  in  Djed- 
dah  harbor  May  21.  A  panic  occurred  on  board, 
and  112  passengers  of  the  1200  Mohammedan 
pilgrims  on  board  perished.  Inquiries  by  both 
the  Hedjaz  government  and  Marseilles  maritime 
authorities  exonerated  the  owners  and  crew.  It 
was  found  by  the  investigators  that  the  Asia  was 
thoroughly  seaworthy  and  in  excellent  condition; 
that  the  lifeboats,  safety  and  fire-fighting  appli- 
ances were  adequate,  and  that  the  officers  and 
seamen  all  did  their  duty,  their  courage  and  dis- 
cipline having  been  recognized  by  all  witnesses. 
*     *     * 

An  account  has  appeared  in  the  Norwegian 
press  of  the  system  of  training  boys  for  sea  em- 
ployed on  board  the  Norwegian  schoolship  Stats- 
rad  Lehmkuhl.  The  boys  are  selected  from  the 
public  schools,  and  the  standard  of  fitness  has 
improved  year  by  year.  Several  shipmasters  who 
previously  were  against  the  training-ship  system 
now  prefer  the  boys  from  the  schoolship.  Boys 
enter  at  the  age  of  16  to  ltt  years,  but  some  are 
only  15  and  some  are  up  to  19  years.  The  ship 
now  has  200  boys,  among  them  12  motor  boys 
and  12  steward  boys.  The  total  course  lasts  for 
about  five  months,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
is  spent  in  cruising  in  the  North  Sea  and  adjoin- 
ing waters.  The  new  director  of  the  marine  de- 
partment of  the  Norwegian  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
J.  Bryhn,  who  was  previously  a  tankshipmaster, 


says  that  he  has  always,  without  exception,  been 
satisfied  with  the  schoolship  boys  he  has  had  un- 
der 1  lis.  command.  They  are  better  disciplined 
than  other  boys,  and  are  capable  of  performing 
all  ordinary  ship  work. 

*  *     * 

According  to  advices  from  Australia  the  indus- 
trial registrar  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court 
(M.  M.  Stewart)  has  granted  registration  to  the 
Seamen's  Union  of  Australasia,  which  had  been 
registered  some  years  ago.  I.efore  granting 
registration  the  registrar  sought  on  assurance  that 
the  members  of  the  union  were  aware  of  their 
obligations  to  the  court,  and  was  informed  that 
the  organization  had  agreed  to  the  following  mo- 
tion:  "We,  members  of  the  Seamen's  Union  of 
Australasia,  being  aware  of  the  obligations  to 
which  registration  in  the  Commonwealth  Arbi- 
tration Court  commits  us,  do  hereby  support  the 
application  for  registration  made  on  our  behalf 
by  the  committee  of  management."  The  union 
agreed,  among  other  things,  to  relinquish  job  con- 
trol, although  recently  (after  the  above  agree- 
ment) the  firemen  of  the  steamer  Moeraki  re- 
fused to  take  the  vessel  to  sea  on  account  of  the 
owners'  refusing  to  engage  a  fireman  who  had 
been  on  the  ship  during  the  previous  voyage. 

*  *     * 

The  report  submitted  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  to  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Congress  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Draft  Convention  for  the  limitation  of  hours  of 
work  on  board  ship:  "After  the  conference,  the 
International  Labor  Office  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  the  various  governments,  with  a  view  to  for- 
mulating a  Draft  Convention.  The  General 
Council  were  informed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  in  its  capacity 
as  member  of  the  National  Maritime  Board,  that 
they  had  received  a  communication  from  the  gov- 
ernment department  concerned  suggesting  that 
an  international  agreement  should  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  the  British  shipping  industry.  To 
the  Council  this  seemed  to  prejudice  the  chances 
of  an  eight-hour  day  for  seamen.  Accordingly, 
the  international  Committee  saw  the  Minister  of 
Labor  on  May  29,  1030  and  received  assurances 
that  the  government's  intention  was  to  extenl 
the  eight-hour  day  to  seamen,  as  they  were  doing 
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to  the  workers  in  other  occupations,  by  means  of 
their  Hours  of  Industrial  Employment  Bill.  The 
government  desired,  however,  to  find  out  by  an 
investigation  of  the  needs  and  practices  of  the 
industry  in  what  way  effect  could  be  given  to 
the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day." 


The  Ninth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Radiotelegraphists  was  held 
in  Paris  recently,  and  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
In  connection  with  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Washington  Wireless  Convention  of 
1927  it  was  decided  that  governments  should  be 
asked  to  include  a  certificated  wireless  operator 
on  examination  committees  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  knowledge  of  candidates  for 
certificates.  Information  was  also  given  by  the 
various  delegates  as  to  the  action  taken  by  na- 
tional governments  with  a  view  to  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  In  conection  with 
the  wireless  provisions  of  the  London  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  it 
was  agreed  to  reaffirm  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Federation  at  Copenhagen  in  August,  1929, 
to  the  effect  that  ships  should  carry  at  least  one 
qualified  wireless  operator  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  an  operator  should 
be  on  duty  at  least  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four. 

*     *     * 

The  Japanese  Joint  Maritime  Board  has 
adopted  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  wireless 
operators  on  Japanese  vessels.  The  proposal 
was  originated  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Of- 
ficers' Association  nearly  a  year  ago  and  has 
been  under  consideration  since  then.  The  pres- 
ent agreement  is  the  result  of  a  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Kanaro. 
The  monthly  rates  agreed  upon  vary  between 
70  yen  for  second-class  operators  on  vessels  un- 
der 2000  tons  to  125  yen  for  first-class  operators 
on  vessels  over  5000  tons.  The  scale  will  come 
into  force  on  February  1,  1931,  though  it  may 
be  applied  earlier  in  respect  of  new  appoint- 
ments, or  the  renewal  of  existing  agreements. 
It  does  not  apply  to  wireless  operators  on  ships 
belonging  to  companies  which  have  adopted  the 
system  of  superannuation  allowances,  increments 
of   salary  and  payment   of   salary  while  on  the 


waiting  list  for  employment.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  scale  laid  down  is  a  minimum 
and  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  wire- 
less operator  at  a  higher  salary  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  scale.  Five  of  the  largest  Japanese 
shipping  companies  are  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation to  apply  the  new  scale,  which  is  intended 
for  the  protection  of  wireless  operators  em- 
ployed by  the  smaller  concerns.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  this  scale  will 
result  in  raising  the  salaries  of  1280  wireless 
operators  on  board  1100  Japanese  vessels  on  an 
average  2.50  yen,  the  increases  ranging  from  5 
yen  to  40  yen  a  month.  The  average  initial  sal- 
ary paid  to  wireless  operators  engaged  through 
the  Joint  Maritime  Board  was  formerly  92  yen  a 
month  ;  the  adoption  of  the  new  scale  will  result 

in  raising  that  figure  by  about  12  yen. 
*      *      * 

The  Nationalist  Government  of  China,  at  Nan- 
king, has  maintained  its  finances  in  recent  times 
by  means  of  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  Service.  The  great  increase 
in  the  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  has  assisted 
finances.  The  Inspector-General  is  an  English- 
man, and  the  various  commissioners  and  their 
assistants  are  recruited  from  all  nationalities  in- 
terested in  trade  with  China.  During  recent 
years  the  recruiting  of  foreigners  for  the  service 
has  stopped.  If  this  system  continues  the  whole 
of  the  Customs  staff  will  be  Chinese  in  about  fif- 
teen years.  The  Chinese  Customs  Service  was 
formed  soon  after  the  great  Taiping  rebellion, 
about  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  successfully 
organized  by  an  Irishman,  Sir  Robert '  Flart. 
There  are  certain  Chinese  Government  loans 
which  have  first  claim  on  the  revenue  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  payment  of  their  interest,  etc.  After  the 
claims  are  met  the  surplus  goes  to  the  Chinese 
Central  Government.  Some  of  the  loans  will  be 
redeemed  in  about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  others 
later.  For  many  years,  as  tariffs  were  low,  for- 
eign articles  found  a  market  in  China.  The  new 
tariffs,  however,  have  changed  that.  One  im- 
mediate effect  has  been  to  stimulate  smuggling. 


Social  order  without  liberty  makes  of  man  only 
a  product;  liberty  makes  him  the  citizen  of  a 
better  world. — Schiller. 


The  fellow  who  is  pulling  on  the  oar  has 
no  time  to  rock  the  boat. 
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November  1.  1930 
AN  ALL-AMERICAN  PLEA 

A  stirring  appeal  to  Americans  to  turn  all 
possible  business  to  American  tonnage  is  made 
by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  through  its 
official  publication,  The  Bulletin. 

The  Journal  has  a  full  measure  of  sympathy 
with  such  an  appeal  and  reprints  with  heart} 
approval  the  following  expressive  paragraphs : 

Our  government,  recognizing  the  importance  of  a 
merchant  fleet  for  both  peace  and  war,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  revive  our  commercial  shipping  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  a  point  of  safety  for  both  aspects, 
and  to  that  end  will  soon  have  loaned,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Jones-White  law,  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars — your  dol- 
lars, my  fellow  Americans — and  every  citizen  is  and 
should  be  greatly  interested  in  seeing  that  this  en- 
deavor is  crowned  with  success  towards  the  desired 
results. 

To  that  end,  whenever  an  American,  unconsciously 
or  not,  patronizes  foreign  ships,  freight  or  passenger. 
to  the  exclusion  of  available  American  ships,  he  is 
helping  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  fighting  arm  of 
a  potential  enemy,  and  one  that  may  at  some  future- 
time  be  used  against  him  and  his  interests  in  time  of 
stress.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  nationals 
of  every  other  sea  power.    In  other  words,   it   is  the 


patriotic  duty  of  the  citizens  of  every  country  on 
earth  to  protect  their  own  interests  first.  Americans 
are  naturally  generous  in  disposition  and  oftentimes 
unthinking  in  matters  of  national  interest,  hence  it  is 
that  we  are  far  behind  other  countries  in  national 
pride  in  the  matter  of  upholding  American  interests 
on  the  seas. 

As  stated,  the  JOURN  \i.  is  glad  to  second  the 
motion  that  all  possible  American  business  should 
be  turned  to  American  tonnage. 

We  must,  however,  remind  our  contemporary 
that  every  "right"  has  a  corresponding  duty  and 
every  "privilege"  carries  with  it  a  responsibility. 

American  shipowners  have  a  moral  right  and 
first  claim  to  American  business. 

In  turn  American  shipowners . owe  a  solemn 
duty  to  their  country,  They  are  at  least  morally 
obligated  lo  employ  American  seamen  whenever 
and  wherever  possible. 

ddie  generous  Postal  Subsidies  and  the  liberal 
construction  loans  received  by  American  ship- 
owners are  truly  extraordinary  privileges.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  certain  highly  favored  ship 
operators  have  utterly  failed  to  show  a  patriotic 
appreciation,  much  less  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  favors  and  privileges  so  freely  conferred 
upon  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  inexcusable  conduct  of 
the  States  Steamship  Company  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, which  recently  caused  the  Central  Labor 
Councils  in  several  Pacific  Coast  seaports  to 
adopt  strongly  worded  resolutions  of  protest.  To 
quote  the  self-explanatory  resolution  adopted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council : 

Whereas,  Owing  to  the  existing  world  depression, 
many  ships  have  been  laid  up  and  thousands  of 
American   seamen   are   unemployed;   and 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  this  deplorable  fact,  the 
State-  Steam.diip  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
operating  ships  to  the  Orient  under  the  American 
flag  and  receiving  a  heavy  postal  subsidy,  has  re- 
cently  brought  to  San  Francisco  twenty-one  Chinese 
seamen  to  be  transferred  to  other  American  -hips 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Europe;   and  , 

Whereas,  The  policy  of  importing  Chinese  seamen 
for  service  on  American  ships  is  contrary  to  the 
political  declarations  repeatedly  enunciated  by  the 
various  political  parties  who  have,  in  fact,  proclaimed 
that  American  ships  should  be  manned  by  Americans 
whenever  possible;  therefore  be  it  t 

Resolved.  By  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  on  Friday.  October  10, 
1930.  that  we  most  emphatically  protest  against  the 
importation  of  Chinese  seamen  for  service  on  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  that  we  particularly  protest  against  the 
importation  of  such  seamen  by  steamship  companies 
receiving  a  heavv   postal  subsidy;   further 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  the  Senators  from  California, 
and  to  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  San 
Francisco. 
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The  resolution  is  very  much  to  the  point,  but 
does  not  begin  to  tell  the  full  tale. 

As  has  been  so  often  and  appropriately  said  in 
the  matter  of  preparedness  no  element  is  now 
more  essential  than  the  building  up  of  a  strong 
American-built  and  American-manned  merchant 
marine,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  large,  fast 
merchant  vessels  in  sufficient  numbers  will  con- 
stitute an  exceedingly  important  arm  of  defense 
on  the  seas.  We  have  but  to  recall  the  havoc 
among  our  allied  merchant  fleets  caused  by  the 
German  converted  merchant  fleet  sea  raiders  dur- 
ing the  recent  World  War.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  the  matter  of  merchant  ship  auxiliaries 
that  the  Panama  Pacific's  liner  Pennsylvania  has 
a  greater  displacement  tonnage  than  Dewey's  en- 
tire fleet  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Fortified 
by  speed  and  armed  with  modern  rapid-fire  guns, 
for  which  foundations  can  be  provided  on  all  our 
recent  merchant  ships,  combined  with  vastly  im- 
proved marksmanship  of  naval  gunners  at  the 
present  time,  this  outstanding  merchant  ship  and 
many  others  in  her  class  could  in  no  time  become 
invaluable  units  of  America's  defensive  forces 
at  sea. 

But  to  what  avail  are  our  marvelous  new  mer- 
chant cruisers  if  the  crews,  or  part  of  the  crews, 
have  been  imported  from  China? 

What  sort  of  patriotism  is  it  that  insists  upon 
full  business  patronage  for  American  ships  but 
fails  to  demand  American  seamen  for  American 
ships  ? 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  trifling  with  this  plain 
issue!  Thousands  of  American  seamen  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  They  justly  and 
bitterly  resent  the  employment  of  Chinese  on 
American  ships. 

Yes,  we  nevertheless  join  in  the  appeal  "to  ship 
by  and  sail  on  American  ships.",  At  the  same 
time  we  earnestly  plead  with  all  true  patriots  to 
demand  and  insist  that  American  ships  must  be 
manned  by  American  seamen.  This  alone  will 
complete  the  circle  and  assure  genuine  coopera- 
tion and  lasting  progress. 


RELEVANT  ISSUES 


In  the  last  analysis  the  economic  system  is 
simply  a  reflex  of  the  mind  of  the  workers. 
Things  are  as  they  are  because  the  workers  are 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are.  Our  houses 
are  small  because  our  souls  are  small.  Our  lives 
are  small  because  our  demands  are  small. — Dan. 
Griffiths. 


The  Congressional  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  activities  of  Communists  and  other 
radicals  has  visited  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  Communist  spokesmen  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
read  a  report  on  the  unemployment  situation  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  ruled  out  as  irrelevant 
matter. 

If  unemployment  is  irrelevant  to  radical  activi- 
ties, then  nothing  else  is  relevant. 

It  is  just  such  "irrelevant"  matters  as  un- 
employment, business  depression,  overproduction, 
poverty,  and  so  on,  that  supply  the  fuel  for 
the  Red  flares  that  threaten  to  blaze  into  con- 
flagrations. 

Much  is  said  about  the  foreign  birth  of  Red 
agitators,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  the  poorly  employed  and  the 
poorly  paid  embrace  many  of  our  most  patriotic 
American  citizens,  some  of  whose  ancestors  may 
have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  or  sister  ships, 
when  the  only  immigration  laws  recognized  were 
one's   own    personal   courage   and   determination. 

Revolutions  are  not  started  by  well  clothed, 
well  fed,  well  housed  citizens  who  have  steady 
jobs  and  good  wages.  There  is  no  fertile  soil  to 
nourish  Communistic  dreams  among  people  who 
earn  what  they  get,  and  get  what  they  earn. 

Set  capital  and  labor  free  from  monopoly, 
make  land  with  its  natural  resources  as  accessible 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  there  will  be  little  talk  of 
Communism  or  Sovietism  to  harrow  the  timid 
members  of  the  House  of  Have! 

If  equality  of  opportunity  does  not  end  un- 
employment, then  a  way  must  be  found  to  relieve 
the  unemployed.  Practically  all  industry  is  to- 
day under  the  control  of  a  few  men.  It  is  true 
that  the  few  men  in  each  group  do  not  own  all 
the  stock,  but  they  control  a  majority  of  it. 
Through  mergers,  holding  companies,  and  inter- 
locking directorates  the  leaders  in  each  group 
own,  control  and  direct  the  industrial  activities 
of  this  country. 

If  those  who  control  industry  really  desire  to 
stop  radical  activities  they  can  easily  do  so  by 
recognizing  a  fundamental  truth. 

They  will  have  to  recognize  that  the  wage- 
earner  has  at  least  the  same  right  to  security  of 
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employment  that  the  stockholder  has  to  security 
of  dividend  payments.  Both  make  investments 
in  the  industry.  Just  as  reserves  are  accumulated 
to  secure  the  stockholder  they  should  be  accumu- 
lated to  secure  the  wage-earner  employment. 

Congressional  committees  are  proverbially  slow 
moving  and  slow  thinking.  But  before  very  long 
the  slowest  legislator  in  America  will  discover 
that  forced  unemployment  and  radical  activities 
are  very  much  related  issues. 


THE  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT 


The  14.2nd  term  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  called  to  order  one  day  in  October. 

During  its  four-month  summer  holiday  the 
court's  docket  had  received  324  new  cases,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  514  to  be  heard.  Of  these  only 
eighteen  were  original  actions  commenced  by 
states  in  the  highest  court.  During  the  more  than 
five  years  that  John  Jay  was  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  court  heard  only  a  score 
of  cases.  Now  it  considers  an  average  of  one 
thousand  cases  per  year. 

The  Supreme  Court's  docket  reflects  the  trend 
of  the  times.  When  John  Marshall  was  chief 
justice,  a  preponderance  of  the  cases  involved 
fundamental  constitutional  issues  between  states 
and  federal  government.  As  the  nation  devel- 
oped the  emphasis  shifted  more  and  more  to  the 
economic  field  until  today  the  court's  calendar  is 
topheavy  with  civil  controversies  of  a  corporate 
character.  Ten  years  of  industrial  expansion  have 
virtually  transformed  the  court  into  a  business 
tribunal  where  the  constitution  becomes  largely 
a  matter  of  economics. 

Among  the  514  cases  docketed  this  term,  140 
deal  with  taxation,  10  with  criminal  law,  16  with 
prohibition,  26  with  Indians,  25  with  personal 
injury  damages. 

According  to  press  dispatches  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  agreed  with  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  affirming  that 
where  a  corporation  operates  a  line  of  ships  by 
operating  managers,  it  is  entitled  to  limitation 
of  liability  if  its  president  and  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operating  testify  that  they  did  not 
know  of  the  continued  violation  of  the  statutory 
duty  on  board  its  ships. 

The  question  at  issue  arose  from  a  collision 
between  the  steamship  Floridan  and  the  steam- 
ship Admiral  Fiske  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 


coast  of  Washington  in  September,  1928.  The 
Floridan  sank  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  accident,  carry- 
ing with  her  her  complete  cargo. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  watch  maintained  by  the 
Admiral  Fiske,  owned  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Seamen's  Act  and  such  failure  of 
compliance  was  tantamount  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  company  owning  her.  Well,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  had  the  final  say  and  limitation 
of  liability  stands  as  long  as  the  principal  officers 
of  a  steamship  company  testify  "they  did  not 
themselves  know  of  the  law  violation." 


INSIDE  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


That  excellent  publication.  The  Survey,  re- 
minds us  that  during  the  same  week  when  An- 
dree's  body  was  found  after  a  third  of  a  century 
in  the  Arctic,  the  cables  brought  news  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Rogers  Seager  from  pneumonia 
in  Kiev,  Russia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  social 
exploration  has  so  little  of  the  popular  acclaim 
attached  to  geographical  discovery.  In  fact,  ex- 
cept for  their  common  scientific  spirit,  nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  balloon  and  its  venture 
into  the  unknown  frozen  north  than  the  expedi- 
tion that  Professor  Seager  had  organized  of  a 
score  of  economists  to  study  close  to  the  ground, 
the  five-year  economic  plan  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public— one  of  the  few  great  social  experiments 
of  modern  times,  and  one  so  warm  with  life  and 
so  colored  with  emotion  by  its  interpreters,  pro 
and  con,  as  to  make  such  an  informal  but  expert 
assay  a  genuine  public  service. 

Professor  Sealer  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
scientific  analysis  of  Russia's  great  economic  ad- 
venture, but  the  "five-year  plan"  seems  to  be  pro- 
gressing. As  originally  adopted,  the  plan  makes 
the  following  provisions  for  the  five-year  period : 

An  increase  of  136  per  cent  in  the  industrial  output, 
55  per  cent  in  the  output  of  agriculture,  an  increase 
of  85  per  cent  in  railway  operations,  virtually  a  four- 
fold increase  in  the  output  of  electric  power  and  a 
fourfold  increase  in  construction  operations.  In  in- 
dustry special  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  plan  on  the 
upbuilding  of  the  heavy  and  basic  industries.  Pro- 
duction of  coal  and  oil  is  to  be  doubled,  iron  ore  and 
pig-iron  tripled,  agricultural  machinery  quadrupled, 
superphosphates  increased  twenty-two-fold.  The  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  program  included  in  the  plan  calls 
for  a  capital  expenditure  of  forty-five  billion,  dollars. 
Imports  for  the  period  are  scheduled  at  upwards  of 
three  billion  dollars.  Real  wages  are  to  be  increased 
about  80  per  cent.     National  income  is  to  be  doubled. 
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The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  a  mere  outline 
of  the  ambitious  plan.  How  is  it  progressing? 
Opinions  on  this  subject  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles. 

A  recent  lecture  by  a  San  Francisco  business 
man,  who  had  visited  Russia,  left  one  with  the 
feeling  that  the  total  collapse  of  the  plan  is 
imminent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  Current  History 
for  September  that  Stalin  has  emerged  from  the 
recent  sixteenth  convention  of  the  Communist 
party  "more  firmly  entrenched  in  power  than  ever 
before,  and  with  a  more  completely  united  and 
determined  party  behind  him." 

The  official  program  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— the  five-year  plan  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture— received  the  approval  of  the  convention 
unqualifiedly,  save  for  the  decision  to  increase 
its  rate  of  progress  with  the  intention  of  achiev- 
ing its  objectives  in  four  years  instead  of  five. 

This  decision  was  arrived  at  notwithstanding 
terrific  economic  pressure  suffered  by  the  average 
resident  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  there  exists 
a  serious  shortage  of  almost  all  commodities  of 
ordinary  family  use  has  been  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Soviet  officials,  who  have  warned 
the  people  to  prepare  for  even  greater  hardships 
as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  tempo  of  the 
five-year  program.  The  plight  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  serve  to  illustrate  this  general  condi- 
tion. The  production  figures  for  May  showed 
that  the  output  of  cloth  had  fallen  150,000,000 
yards  below  the  April  record.  This  was  ex- 
plained as  the  effect  of  the  government's  inability 
to  import  the  necessary  raw  cotton,  since  it  was 
obliged  to  give  priority  to  imports  of  machine 
equipment  required  by  the  industrialization  pro- 
gram. Despite  the  acute  shortage  of  cloth  and 
clothing  in  the  domestic  market,  Russia  has  been 
exporting  the  product  of  her  own  textile  facto- 
ries. In  fact,  any  domestic  product  marketable 
abroad,  however  urgent  the  need  for  it  at  home, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  balance  against  the  im- 
ports of  capital  equipment. 

In  other  words,  whenever  the  consumption 
needs  of  the  people  or  the  needs  of  a  domestic 
industry  purveying  to  popular  consumption  col- 
lide with  the  specifications  of  the  five-year  pro- 
gram, the  people  must  lower  their  plane  of  living, 
tighten  their  belts  and  prepare  to  endure  sacrifice. 
This  has  now  been  explained  through  the  pages 


of  the  official  journals  with  an  emphasis  which 
does  not  permit  of  misinterpretation. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  afloat  in  the  United 
States  very  different  opinions  about  the  five-year 
plan.  They  range  from  statements  that  the  plan 
is  merely  a  paper  scheme  put  out  for  propaganda 
purposes  to  the  statement  that  when  the  program 
is  fulfilled  the  Soviet  Union  will  absorb  all  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  United  States,  will  be  in- 
dependent of  all  necessity  for  imports  and  will 
virtually  dominate  the  world  economically.  Ac- 
cording to  Harold  Kellock,  American  adviser  to 
the  Soviet  Information  Bureau,  who  addressed 
the  recent  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  neither  statement  has  any  basis.  Mr. 
Kellock  says : 

The  five-year  plan  is  merely  an  economic  begin- 
ning for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  not  make  the 
country  self-sufficient — every  economist  knows  that 
only  a  very  backward  country  with  primitive  needs 
can  be  that.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  all  the  more  dependent  on  the  proc- 
esses of  international  trade,  its  per  capita  wealth  will 
be  doubled  and  its  per  capita  needs  greatly  increased. 
Last  year  its  steel  production  was  9  per  cent  that  of 
the  United  States,  oil  production  10  per  cent,  electric 
power  output  one-fifteenth,  railway  operations  one- 
seventh,  railway  mileage  one-fifth.  At  the  end  of  the 
plan  it  will  still  be  far  behind  the  United  States  in 
the  essentials  of  production.  None  the  less  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  plan  will  mark  a  large  advance, 
a  decided  step  away  from  the  blight  and  the  misery 
which  was  the  heritage  of  three  hundred  years  of 
medieval  despotism  and  inertia  and  decay.    , 

For  the  sake  of  the  toiling  masses  of  Russia 

let  us  hope  the  five-year  economic  program  will 

succeed.    Any  plan  that  will  advance  150,000,000 

people  from  illiteracy  and  misery  toward  a  more 

enlightened  and  satisfactory  existence  deserves  to 

succeed. 


MORALE  IS  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 


The  spirit  of  a  movement  is  everything.  Num- 
bers are  secondary. 

When  the  spirit — the  courage,  the  will  to  do, 
the  power  to  initiate,  the  confidence  in  one's  self 
and  his  cause — is  destroyed,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  movement  ends.  These  spiritual  forces  con- 
stitute "morale." 

Morale  is  given  first  place  by  every  military 
scientist.  No  one  is  a  better  judge  of  the  value 
of  morale  than  men  who  direct  armies  upon 
which  the  life  of  a  nation — and  often  a  civiliza- 
tion— depends. 

Napoleon  said  morale,  as  compared  with  all 
other  factors,  is,  in  importance,  as  three  is  to  one. 

Marshal  Foch,  chief  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
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World  War,  said:  "Proofs  and  instances  could 
be  given  indefinitely  of  the  great  importance  of 
morale  in  war." 

Military  scientists  agree  that  when  morale  is 
destroyed  an  army  is  disorganized  and  defeat 
invariably  follows.  The  power  of  morale  is  as 
true  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

We  are  told  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  church."  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  church  grew  when  men  "carried 
on"  regardless  of  consequences. 

Every  business  man  strives  to  inculcate  his  or- 
ganization with  this  faculty  to  act,  to  do,  to  over- 
come obstacles,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
with  the  organization. 

Morale  in  the  trade  unions  is  equally  of  first 
importance.  A  labor  organization  without  spirit 
is  ineffective.  It  has  permitted  an  invincible  power 
to  pass.  The  larger  anti-union  employers  are 
alert  to  the  power  of  morale.  They  may  not  be 
capable — as  the  military  scientist — of  explaining 
this  psychological  fact,  but  they  know  the  value 
of  discouraging  trade  union  employees. 

Military  strategists  strive  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  their  foe  by  impressing  him  with  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  cause.  The  anti-union  employer  has 
the  same  objective.  He  no  longer  openly  combats 
the  union.  He  weakens  its  morale  by  the  injunc- 
tion and  by  giving  workers  "something  just  as 
good."  The  substitutes  include  the  company 
"union,"  life  insurance  that  the  workers  are  told 
is  free,  stock  ownership  and  various  forms  of 
paternalism.  * 

These  employers  act  on  the  military  theory 
that  a  foe  is  defeated  if  he  can  be  impressed  with 
his  inferiority — if  he  concedes  that  he  is  in  a 
losing  fight.  The  employer  knows  that  victory  is 
largely  a  matter  of  will,  and  that  if  unionists'  will 
power  is  snapped,  their  organization  will  be  weak- 
ened and  eventually  be  destroyed.  This  new  war- 
fare permits  anti-union  employers  to  pose  as  ad- 
vocates of  unionism. 

Trade  unionists  should  keep  in  mind  the  value 
of  morale.  Any  group  of  men,  whether  large  or 
small,  who  possess  a  morale,  are  "on  their  toes." 
They  are  known  as  "fighters." 

Any  group,  be  it  religions,  labor,  business,  fra- 
ternal or  military,  that  is  inactive  and  pleads  that 
"nothing  can  be  done."  has  no  morale.  Its  spirit 
is  broken  and  it  is  useless  as  an  aggressive  unit. 


DO  SOMETHING" 


All  good  sailors  are  said  to  be  good  growlers. 
Well,  many  of  them  do  growl  about  the  officers 
of  the  union  because  they  fail  to  "do  something." 
This  sort  of  complaining  is  an  awful  waste  of 
effort.  Every  member  has  an  individual  respon- 
sibility to  make  the  union  "go"  and  to  "do  some- 
thing." Agitate,  talk,  discuss  on  the  ship  and 
on  the  dock.  Get  unorganized  fellow  workers 
to  join  the  union.  Don't  wait  for  one  of  the  few 
paid  officers  that  each  union  employs.  They 
can't  cover  the  nation. 

As  our  friend  Jim  Egan  said  recently,  "In 
my  forty-four  years  as  a  trade-unionist  I  can 
not  recall  one  official  who  didn't  jump  in  when 
he  had  a  gang  of  fighters  behind  him.  During 
these  forty-four  years  I  have  known  many  of- 
ficials who  quietly  slipped  into  the  ranks  because 
they  couldn't  stand  spiritless  and  unintelligent 
growlers  who  would  do  nothing  for  themselves 
and  who  could  not — or  would  not — understand 
that  the  active  man  is  the  only  one  who  advances. 

"I  believe  in  prayer.  It  is  good  for  the  soul. 
But  1  also  believe  Napoleon's  theory  that  'God 
i>  on  tlu-  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions." 

That's  another  way  of  saying:  "God  helps 
those    who   help   themselves." 


Till-;  SHORTER  WORK-DAY 


A  man  mav  die.  but  his  work  lives  on. 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
talking  about  the  shorter  work-day  and  work- 
week. It  has  come  out  flatly  for  the  five-day 
week.  It  did  not  set  up  the  five-hour  day  as 
an  immediate  and  definite  goal. 

But  the  Federation  convention  did  boldly  mark 
out  a  policy  that  must  lead  to  drastic  action  to- 
ward reducing  the  number  of  hours  in  the  work- 
day. 

The  Executive  Council  is  given  the  task  of 
making  a  profound  study  of  the  question,  re- 
porting to  the  next  convention.  This  is  pro- 
gress. 

Every  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  thus 
far  achieved  has  been  through  organized  labor. 
It  will  continue  so.  Rut,  whereas  in  earlier  years 
human  health  and  welfare  was  the  main  driving 
cause,  today  the  machine  has  come  into  the  situa- 
tion to  add  a  new  and  powerful  argument  for  re- 
duction of  hours. 
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MEXICANS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


The  Governor  of  California  has  authorized 
publication  of  the  report  just  completed  by  the 
Mexican  Fact-Finding  Committee.  For  more  than 
two  years  this  committee  has  worked  diligently 
to  collect  a  mass  of  authentic  material. 

The  report  contains  chapters  on  (1)  Mexican 
immigration  before  and  since  the  quota  restriction 
laws,  (2)  The  foreign-born  population  of  Califor- 
nia, (3)  Naturalization  of  Mexicans,  (4)  Mex- 
icans in  non-agricultural  occupations,  (5)  Occu- 
pations and  wage  rates,  (6)  Mexican  labor  unions, 

(7)  The  strike  of   Mexican  cantaloupe  pickers, 

(8)  Labor  needs  in  California  crop  production, 

(9)  Health,  relief  and  delinquency  conditions 
among  the  Mexicans  of  California,  and  (10)  The 
Mexican  family  ;  its  size  and  its  income. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  report  are  too  nu- 
merous even  to  summarize  in  full  outside  of  the 
report  itself.  The  following  are  some  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  committee : 

1.  While  the  2  per  cent  quota  restriction  law  of 
1924  definitely  limits  the  number  of  admissible  immi- 
grant aliens  from  European  countries,  it  practically 
places  no  limitation  upon  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants from  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
including  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

2.  In  the  case  of  Mexican  immigration  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  number  of  reported 
immigrants  and  the  actual  number  admitted.  The 
former  come  in  legally.  The  latter  come  in  illegally. 
The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration show  only  the  numbers  who  come  in  legally. 

3.  Between  1900  and  1920,  conservatively  estimated, 
about  200,000  Mexicans  entered  this  country  illegally. 

4.  The  official  data  on  Mexican  immigration  are 
incomplete.  They  do  not  show  the  actual  numbers  of 
emigrating  Mexicans.  Since  the  same  is  true  of  the 
figures  relating  to  immigrant  Mexicans,  it  appears 
from  the  data  presented  that  Mexicans  come  into  the 
United  States  to  stay  rather  than  to  return  to  their 
native  land  after  a  sojourn  in  this  country.  This  fact 
is  also  corroborated  by  a  comparison  between  the 
numbers  of  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  at  each 
decennial  period  since  1870  with  the  known  numbers 
of   Mexican   immigrants   and   emigrants. 

5.  There  are  undoubtedly  over  1,000,000  Mexicans 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

6.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  Mexicans 
residing  in  the  United  States  in  1920  lived  in  the 
three  states  of  Texas,  California  and  Arizona. 

7.  The  proportion  of  Mexicans  living  in  California 
increased  from  7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  to  15.2  per  cent  in  1910,  and  to  18.2 
per  cent  in  1920. 

8.  Considering  only  the  total  Mexicans  residing  in 
the  three  states  of  Arizona,  California  and  Texas,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  proportion  of  this  total  residing  in 
California  rose  from  8.7  in  1900  to  17.9  in  1910,  and 
to  22.1  in  1920.  During  the  same  period,  the  propor- 
tion of  this  total  residing  in  Texas  declined  from  76.1 
in  1900  to  66.2  in  1910,  and  to  62.6  in  1920.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  total  residing  in  Arizona  remained 
about  the  same  from  1900-1920. 

9.  While  of  the  total  immigrant  alien  Mexicans  ad- 


mitted during  the  three  years  1909-1912,  3.8  per  cent 
designated  California  as  their  state  of  intended  future 
permanent  residence;  during  the  three  years  1924- 
1927,  17.0  per  cent  designated  California  as  their  state 
of  intended  future  permanent  residence. 

10.  The  proportion  of  immigrant  alien  Mexicans 
who  declared  California  as  their  state  of  intended 
future  permanent  residence  increased  1305  per  cent 
from  1909-1912  to  1924-1927. 

11.  Between  the  decades  1900  to  1910  and  1910  to 
1920,  California  had  a  very  much  greater  increase  in 
Mexican  population  than  either  of  the  states  of  Texas 
or  Arizona. 

12.  A  comparison  between  census  data  and  statis- 
tics of  immigration  strongly  suggests  that  the  Mex- 
ican immigrants  filter  into  California  from  Texas  and 
that  in  the  process  of  filtration  many  settle  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

13.  The  racial  composition  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
may  be  described  as  about  10  per  cent  white  stock, 
29  per  cent  pure  Indian  stock,  59  per  cent  Mestizo 
stock,  and  2  per  cent  others. 

14.  Between  1910-1920  the  number  of  foreign-born 
persons  in  California,  born  in  Mexico,  increased  163.5 
per  cent.  During  this  decade  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  persons  in  California,  born  in  Mexico,  increased 
159  per  cent. 

15.  The  present  Mexican  population  in  California, 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  each  county  between  1910-1920,  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250,000.  This  estimate  is  considered 
conservative. 

lf>.  In  1910,  the  Mexicans  were  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign-born  whites  in  the  State  of  California; 
but  in  1920,  this  proportion  rose  to  12.7. 

17.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Mexicans  be- 
tween 1910-1920  in  California  was  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  any  other  foreign  people  in 
California  during  the  same  decade. 

18.  While  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  foreign- 
born  in  California  decreased  by  21.9  per  cent  between 
1900-1910  and  1910-1920,  the 'rate  of  increase  in  the 
foreign-born  Mexicans  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  115  per  cent. 

19.  In  1910  and  in  1920  the  ten  southern  counties 
of  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Ventura  had  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
Mexican    population    in    California. 

20.  These  same  ten  southern  counties  had,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1927,  79.2  per  cent  of  all  Mexican  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  residing  in  California. 

21.  While,  between  1910-1920,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Mexicans  in  California,  as  a  whole,  was 
159  per  cent,  the  increases  in  the  numbers  of  Mex- 
icans in  Fresno,  Imperial,  Ventura,  Tulare,  Los  An- 
geles, Riverside  and  Orange,  counties,  in  order  named, 
were  much  greater  than  159  per  cent. 

22.  While,  between  1910-1920,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Mexicans  in  California,  as  a  whole,  was 
159  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Mexicans 
in  twelve  California  cities  was,  during  the  same 
decade,  214.8  per  cent.  In  Los  Angeles  the  increase 
was  284.9  per  cent;  in  Oak'and  it  was  312  per  cent; 
in  Sacramento  it  was  368.9  per  cent;  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  increase  was  115.1  per  cent. 

Naturalization  of  Mexicans 

23.  In  1910,  10.7  per  cent  of  all  male  Mexicans  in 
the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over, 
were  naturalized,  but  in  1920  this  proportion  declined 
to  3.3. 

24.  Not  only  was  there  a  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  Mexicans  naturalized  between  1910-1920,  but  the 
number  of  Mexicans  naturalized  decreased  between 
1910-1920  by  42  per  cent. 

25.  In  1920,  the  percentage  naturalized  of  all 
foreign-born  males,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over 
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in  the  United  States,  was  47.8,  compared  with  3.3  per 
cent  of  naturalized  Mexicans. 

26.  Considering  both  males  and  females,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  over,  the  Federal  census  of  1920 
shows  that  among  the  Mexicans  the  percentage  nat- 
uralized was  5.5,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  49.7  for  all  foreign-born. 

27.  Of  the  total  number  of  aliens  admitted  to 
United  States  citizenship  during  five  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1928,  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
were  Mexicans.  In  1920,  the  alien  male  and  female 
Mexicans,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  weir 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  aliens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over  residing  in  the  United  States. 

28.  Judging  by  the  data  presented,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  while  the  number  of  naturalized  Mexicans 
will  be  somewhat  greater  in  1930  than  in  1920,  the 
percentage  of  naturalized  Mexicans  of  the  total  Mex- 
icans in  the  United  States  will  be  lower  in  1930  than 
it  was  in  1920. 

29.  Of  the  total  foreign-born  males,  all  nationalities, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  residing  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1910,  the  percentage  naturalized  was  46.2 
compared  with  the  corresponding  percentage  of  5.7 
for  the  Mexicans. 

30.  Of  the  total  foreign-born  males,  all  nationalities, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  residing  in  Califor- 
nia in  1920,  the  percentage  naturalized  was  45.2,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  percentage  for  Mexicans 
of  2.7. 

31.  While  the  number  naturalized  between  1910-1920 
of  the  total  foreign-born  males,  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over,  residing  in  California,  increased  21  per 
cent,  the  number  naturalized  of  the  corresponding 
group  of  Mexicans  decreased  during  the  same  period 

2.8  per  cent. 

32  Of  all  the  foreign-born  whites,  males  and 
females,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  who  re- 
sided in  California  in  1920,  47.7  per  cent  were  natural- 
ized   compared  with  the  corresponding  percentage  of 

4.9  for  Mexican  males  and  females,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over,  residing  in  California  in  1920.  Of  the 
total  foreign-born  in  California  in  1920,  the  Mexicans 
showed  the  lowest  percentage  naturalized. 

33.  It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
these  figures  of  naturalization  that  the  Mexicans  are 
a  relative. y  new  immigrant  group  in  the  United  States 
and  that,  therefore,  their  average  length  of  residence 
in  this  country  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  for  most 
other  immigrant  groups.  This  factor  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  the  smaller  percentage  of  Mexicans 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  or  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mexicans   in    California    Industries 

34.  Out  of  every  hundred  wage-earners  in  Califor- 
nia manufacturing  establishments,  about  eleven  are 
Mexicans. 

35  In  factories  where  Mexican  and  non-Mexican 
workers  are  employed,  the  former  constituted  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  employees 

wWK1^  a  "Umber  of,  in<iustries,  the  percentages 
which  the  Mexican  workers  were  of  the  total  worker, 
range  from  21.1  to  66.3. 

37.  Mexican  workers  are  employed  in  largest  num- 
bers in  industrial  establishments  having  200  or  noTe 
employees  on  their  payrolls.  Substantial  proportion, 
of_M ex.cans  are  also  employed  in  establishments  hav- 


ing less  than  75  employees  on  their  payrolls 

38    More  than  one-half  of  all  Mexicans  employed  in 
■    lories  are  in  p'ants  located  in  Los  Angeles  County 

r^0"^?   are    ""PWed   ^    Plants    locate' 
in  iban  hrancisco  County. 

?9n<nnTA1/re-    arC    P™1^^    in    the    neighborhood    of 
Ku^terTesanS  empI°yed  "  Calif°rnia  —factur- 
40.   In  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  a  seasonal  in- 
dustry, the  total  number  of  Mexicans' workers  found 


was  2700,  or  5.4  per  cent  of  the  50,504  employees  in 
this  industry  at  the  time  of  the  numeration.  In  Los 
Angeles  County  this  proportion  is  23.5;  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  10.3;  and  in  Sacramento  County,  10.2. 
Of  the  2700  Mexican  cannery  workers,  985,  or  3().5 
per  cent,  were  males;  and  1715,  or  63.5  per  cent,  were 
females. 

41.  Judging  by  the  returns  from  159  building  and 
construction  companies,  which  employed  20,650  work- 
ers as  of  June  15,  1928,  16.4  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  all  classes  of  construction  are  Mexicans.  The 
building  and  construction  firms  which  reported  both 
Mexican  and  non-Mexican  employees  had  12,983 
employees  of  all  nationalities,  of  whom  3390,  or  26.1 
per  cent,  were  Mexicans. 

42.  Six  large  interstate  and  interurban  railroads  had 
10,706  Mexican  laborers  on  their  payrolls  in  May, 
1(>28;  but  the  number  of  Mexican  laborers  employed 
by  railroads  in  California  is  undoubtedly  much  in 
excess  of  this  number. 

43.  Mexican  immigrants  have  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  California  industries,  undoubtedly  supplanting 
other  immigrant  races  and  native  Americans. 

44.  The  period  of  greatest  need  for  farm  labor  in 
California  is  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October.  During  these  months  the  need 
for  farm  labor  is  nearly  three  times  the  need  during 
the  slack  months  of  December,  January  and  February. 

45.  Data  secured  from  1287  farm  operators  in  Cal- 
ifornia regarding  their  use  of  Mexican,  Filipino,  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Porto  Rican,  East  Indian,  and  negro 
labor  show  that  27,  or  2.1  per  cent,  do  not  use  hired 
labor;  330,  or  25.6  per  cent,  do  not  use  the  labor  of 
the  groups  under  consideration;  while  930,  or  72.3 
per  cent,  employed  some  one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

46.  Mexican  labor  is  used  by  farm  operators  most 
generally  in  Imperial  County  and  Coachella  Valley 
in  Riverside  County;  also  in  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  The  negro  is  second  in  importance  as  a 
source  of  agricultural  labor  supply  in  these  sections. 

47.  The  use  of  Mexicans  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  production  and  care  of  citrus  fruits  and  orchards, 
and  of  nuts  and  nut  trees,  and  in  the  production  of 
truck  and  field  crops. 

48.  The  use  of  Mexicans  is  proportionately  greater 
on  the  smaller-sized  farms.  Next  to  Mexicans,  the 
Japanese  are  employed  the  greater  number  of  times, 
irrespective  of  farm  size.  Use  of  Filipinos  tends  to 
increase  as  the  size  of  the  farm  business  increases. 

49.  A  tabulation  of  904  replies  of  farm  operators 
regarding  their  preferences  for  various  groups  of  labor 
shows  that  323,  or  35.7  per  cent,  prefer  Mexican  labor; 
185,  or  20.5  per  cent,  prefer  white  labor;  and  134,  or 
14.8  per  cent,  prefer  Japanese  labor.  Other  replies 
indicated  preferences  for  other  groups  of  labor,  or  for 
more  than  one  racial  group  of  laborers. 

Social  Problems 

50.  Housing  facilities  available  to  Mexicans  are  fre 
quently  poor  and  below  proper  standards  of  sanitation. 

51.  Mexicans  are  frequently  prohibited  by  sales 
agreements  from  purchasing  porperty  in  any  but  Mex- 
ican districts. 

52.  The  system  of  ground  rent  as  it  exists  in  some 
districts  creates  overcrowding  and  unhealthful  con- 
ditions and  discourages  permanent  sanitary  improve- 
ments. 

53.  Births  of  Mexicans  in  California  amounted  to 
17.7  per  cent  of  all  births  in  the  state  in  1929.  In 
some  of  the  cities  near  the  border,  Mexican  births 
were  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  births. 

54.  In  the  seven  years  from  1921  to  1927  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  among  the  white  popu'ation  of 
the  unincorporated  area  of  Los  Angeles  County  was 
only  241,  while  the  Mexican  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  for  the  same  period  was  4070. 
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55.  In  Los  Angeles  city  for  the  ten-year  period 
from  1918  to  1927  the  total  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  43,066,  of  which  number  10,189,  or  23.8 
per  cent,  were  Mexican. 

56.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  unincorporated 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  1916  was  70.0  in  1000 
births  for  white  babies,  and  285.0  among  Mexican 
babies.  In  1929  the  white  rate  had  been  reduced  to 
39.6,  but  the  Mexican  rate  was  104.5  in  spite  of  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Health  Department. 

57.  Of  the  total  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Los 
Angeles  County  (unincorporated  area),  Mexican 
deaths  represented  21.25  per  cent  in  1929.  In  the 
tuberculosis  clinics  operated  by  Los  Angeles  city, 
27  per  cent  of  the  total  clientele  was  Mexican,  in  1928. 

58.  In  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  Mexicans 
represent  only  a  small  percentage  (4.3  in  1927-8).  In 
the  state  homes  for  the  feeble  minded,  the  proportion 
has  been  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  percentage  of 
total  admissions  (6.9  in  1927-8)  is  still  small. 

59.  Of  all  orphans,  half  orphans  and  other  children 
receiving  state  aid  in  California,  one  in  ten  is  a  Mex- 
ican. In  the  orphanages  of  the  state  in  1928,  7.8  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  Mexican.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  in  institutions 
were  Mexican. 

60.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Charities,  which  dis- 
tributes practically  all  the  relief  in  that  county,  reports 
that  from  1923  to  1928  one-fourth  of  all  its  cases  were 
Mexican. 

61.  At  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  only  a  small 
number  of  Mexicans  are  received,  3.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1928. 

62.  In  1929-30,  the  Los  Angeles  General  (County) 
Hospital  treated  5516  Mexicans  out  of  a  total  of 
31,375  patients. 

63.  The  Orange  County  Social  Service  Department, 
over  a  two-year  period  (1926-8),  reported  over  two- 
fifths  of  their  cases  as  Mexican. 

64.  The  County  Welfare  and  Relief  Department  of 
Riverside  reports  for  the  years  1923-28  over  30  per 
cent  of  all  their  cases  are  Mexican. 

65.  The  County  Welfare  Department  of  San  Diego 
reports  for  the  years  1923-27  nearly  a  fifth  of  their 
cases  as  Mexican.  The  average  amounts  given  per 
case,   Mexican  and  non-Mexican,  differ  very  s'ightly. 

66.  San  Quentin  Prison  reports  that  for  the  twenty- 
one  years  period  1908-1929,  10.5  per  cent  of  all  pris- 
oners received  were  Mexican.  In  Folsom  Prison 
in  1929,  6.6  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  were  Mexican. 


INDIAN   SEAMEN'S   UNION 


"UNDESIRABLES" 


The  following  item  from  a  tabloid  of  interna- 
tional labor  news  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause it  shows  an  official  classification  of  "unde- 
sirable labor" : 

"By  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  East  Coast 
of  Sumatra,  a  new  classification  has  been  made 
,of  undesirable  labor  elements  who  may  be  re- 
turned to  their  places  of  origin  under  the  follow- 
ing classifications:  1.  Laborers  undesirable  for 
both  the  estate  and  the  community,  such  as  ex- 
tremist propagandists,  resistors  of  contract  labor 
laws,  and  criminal  offenders;  and  2,  laborers  un- 
desirable only  to  the  estate,  such  as  strikers,  de- 
serters, and  physical  incapables." 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Indian  Sea- 
men's Union  was  held  at  Calcutta  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Abdul  Karim  Serang.  The 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  report  and  the 
statement  of  accounts.  Mr.  Abdul  Karim  Serang 
in  his  presidential  address  appealed  to  the  sea- 
men to  join  the  Union  in  large  numbers  and  to 
strengthen  their  organization  with  a  view  to  get 
all  their  grievances  redressed.  The  following 
resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
meeting:  (1)  "This  meeting  of  the  Indian  Sea- 
men's Union  views  with  great  alarm  the  discon- 
tent created  among  the  Indian  seamen  due  to  the 
continued  indifference  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  not  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Seamen's  Recruitment  Committee  and  seri- 
ously draws  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  said  committee  without 
any  delay.  (2)  This  meeting  declares  that  the 
highly  prejudicial  Haji  Coastal  Reservation  Bill, 
which  seriously  affects  the  interest  of  the  Indian 
seamen,  if  passed,  shall  never  be  acceptable  to  the 
Indian  seamen.  (3)  This  meeting  calls  upon  the 
Indian  seamen  in  general  and  the  members  of 
this  Union  in  particular  not  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members  in  the  Indian  Seamen's  Union  of 
London  and  instructs  the  executive  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  those  members  who  may 
be  found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  this  resolution. 
(4)  This  meeting  accepts  the  draft  agreement 
concluded  with  the  International  Transport  Fed- 
eration and  hereby  ratifies  the  said  agreement 
and  approves  the  idea  of  forming  an  All  India 
Seamen's  Union.  (5)  This  meeting  deplores  the 
present  attitude  of  the  National  Union  of  Sea- 
men of  Great  Britain  in  London  towards  the  Arab 
seamen  and  appreciates  the  valuable  services  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  up  the  cause  of 
these  distressed  seamen  and  exposes  the  hope  that 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  save 
these  seamen  from  their  present  plight."  Messrs. 
Mahabubul  Huq  and  Aftab  Ally  were  selected  as 
president  and  general  secretary  of  the  Union, 
respectively,  at  the  meeting. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  annual  report : 

The  present  membership  of  the  Union  is  8401. 

After  a  year's  hard  struggle  the  Union  succeeded 

in  getting  itself  registered  under  the  Indian  Trade 

Unions  Act.    The  Union  succeeded  in  redressing 
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many  of  the  grievances  of  its  members.  It  got 
the  advance  note  system  wholly  abolished  as  a 
result  of  which  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta have  been  getting  full  cash  payments  of 
advance  wages  immediately  after  the  signing  on. 
Owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  Union,  bribers'  has 
come  down  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  sea- 
men are  now  being  paid  within  the  lawful  time 
limit,  as  in  two  or  three  cases  double  wages  for 
exceeding  the  time  limit  were  caused  to  be  paid 
to  the  seamen  on  the  intervention  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Union.  Many  minor  grievances 
of  individual  seamen  were  successfully  dealt  with 
by  the  Union.  Medical  and  educational  benefits 
were  granted  to  certain  needy  members.  A  legal 
department  has  been  thoroughly  organized  in  or- 
der to  render  legal  help  to  the  needy  members. 
The  Union  secured  Rs.  7890  as  compensation  for 
accidents  to  its  members  during  the  period  under 
review.  A  publicity  department  has  also  been  or- 
ganized which  has  started  the  first  official  organ 
of  the  Union.  The  Union  successfully  boycotted 
Mr.  S.  K.  Dutta,  one  of  the  licensed  shipping 
brokers,  and  secured  his  dismissal  from  all  liners 
which  involved  the  Union  in  litigation  and  cost 
the  Union  a  great  deal  of  money  and  energy.  The 
Union  disaffiliated  itself  from  the  All-India  Trade 
Union  Congress,  as  the  Congress  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  The  Union  submitted 
a  long  and  detailed  memorandum  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor  and  fifteen  representatives 
of  the  Union  tendered  oral  evidence  before  the 
Commission.  The  Union  has  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Transport  Federation 
to  form  an  All-India  Seamen's  Federation. — The 
Trade  Union  Record,  Bombay,  India. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 


REVISING  THE  CALENDAR 


Another  attempt  to  revise  the  twelve  month  cal- 
endar will  be  made  early  in  1931  by  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  twenty-six  nations  to  be  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  body  under  whose 
auspices  the  world-wide  conference  will  be  held 
is  known  by  the  lengthy  name  of  the  National 
Calendar  Simplification  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  An  attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
conference  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that 
will  insert  another  month  in  the  yearly  calendar 
and  make  days  of  the  week  correspond  to  the 
dates  of  the  month. 


The  advisability  of  changing  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa,  the  six  South  Sea 
islands  ceded  to  the  United  States  thirty  years 
ago  by  their  native  chiefs,  has  been  considered  by 
a  Congressional  Commission,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded a  first-hand  survey  of  conditions  there. 

Inhabited  by  about  9000  Polynesians,  the 
islands  have  been  governed  for  the  past  three 
decades  by  a  presidential  appointee,  who  in  every 
case  has  been  a  naval  officer.  The  island  govern- 
ment has  been  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Information  concerning  the  government  of 
Samoa,  the  principles  of  colonial  administration 
and  the  physical  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
islands  and  their  inhabitants  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Department  of  the  Xavy.  This  infor- 
mation is  published  in  the  current  issue  of  "Naval 
Institute  Proceedings"  in  an  article  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Stewart  F.  Bryant,  retired.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  article  credited  to  a  report  by  the  gov- 
ern©? of  Samoa,  follows  in  full  text : 

American  Samoa  comprises  a  very  small  group 
of  islands  wherein  some  9000  inhabitants,  prac- 
tically all  Polynesians,  have  been  sheltered  under 
our  flag  for  twenty-eight  years. 

The  people  are,  in  general,  peaceful,  kind, 
proud,  generous,  hospitable,  and  intelligent. 
They  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing  and  are 
deeply  religious.  The  writer  still  pictures,  from 
an  evening  walk  in  Tutuila,  some  of  the  villagers 
lying  on  their  mats  reading  their  Bible-  by 
candle  light. 

The  Samoans  have  few  wants,  no  particular 
desire  for  wealth,  no  factories,  and  their  industry 
is  chiefly  centered  in  the  production  of  copra. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  mat  weaving,  wood- 
work, and  boat  building.  Their  earning  power 
is  extremely  small. 

The  warm  climate  naturally  results  in  lassitude 
and  an  easy-going  attitude,  that  extends  in  more 
or  less  harmless  form  to  primary  moralities.  At 
the  same  time  the  Samoans  hold  fast  to  traditions 
of  the  past. 

They  are  in  particular  need  of  medical  care 
and  will  always  require  thorough  protection 
against  (1)  epidemic  diseases,  (2)  liquor  and  nar- 
cotics, (3)  commercial  exploitation.  There  is  no 
special   need    for  the   development   of   additional 
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industries,  even  though  taxes  at  present  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  costs  of  administration. 
Self-support  stands  as  a  stable  goal  to  be  attained. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Polynesian  races 
there  is  no  point  in  emphasizing  the  havoc  that 
can  be  wrought  among  them  by  the  inception  of 
a  disease  such  as  influenza. 

There  is  little  need  or  place  for  higher  educa- 
tion. What  our  civilization  refrains  from  bestow- 
ing upon  simple  folk  may  be  just  as  important 
as  the  imposition  of  doubtful  blessings. 

Care  is  necessary  in  regard  to  Samoan  customs. 
For  example,  their  graves  are  usually  placed 
around  the  family  thatch.  Any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish community  graveyards  would  cause  trouble, 
in  that  the  family  graves  are  regarded  as  proof 
of  land  ownership. 

In  dealing  with  these  people  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  they  voluntarily  gave  themsevles  to 
American  protection  and  guidance.  As  a  result 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  a  subject  race, 
but  entertain  the  desire  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
porate part  of  America. 

The  value  of  Samoa  to  the  United  States  can 
be  summed  up  under  naval  considerations.  The 
island  of  Tutuila  contains  a  small  and  well-pro- 
tected harbor  holding  an  advantageous  position 
on  our  southern  strategic  line  of  communication 
to  the  Philippines.  This  harbor,  while  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South  Seas,  is  nevertheless  entirely  too 
small  to  shelter  a  fleet.  It  could  serve  as  a  sec- 
ondary naval  base  in  war  time.  The  terms  of  the 
('< inference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  at 
Washington,  1021-22,  require  that  the  status  quo 
with  regard  to  fortifications  and  naval-base  facili- 
ties be  maintained.  Samoa  has  not  been  fortified 
At  present  the  Navy  maintains  a  hospital,  a  radio 
station,  and  a  fuel  depot  that  is  used  occasionally. 


STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 


We  spend  in  the  United  States  2,000,000,000 
dollars  a  year  on  child  education  in  which  the 
competitive  spirit  is  taught  and  individual  ad- 
vantage is  exalted.  If  we  spent  500,000,000  dol- 
lars a  year  on  adult  education,  teaching  clear 
thinking,  cooperation,  and  modernized  methods. 
we  might  get  further  in  developing  a  new  world. 
— Joseph  K.  Hart. 


All  men  are  selfish,  but  the  vain  man  is  in 
love  with  himself.  He  admires,  like  the  lover 
his  adored  one,  everything  which  to  others  is 
indifferent.— Auerbach. 


We  live  and  learn. 

Now  comes  John  W.  Barton,  who  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  bank  in  Minneapolis,  saying  to  a  bank- 
ers' convention  in  Cleveland  that  our  standards 
of  living  are  too  high. 

All  along  we  had  thought  they  were  not  high 
enough. 

But  Mr.  Barton  is  vice-president  of  a  bank 
and  he  ought  to  know. 

Yes.  he  ought  to  know  better ! 

To  be  sure,  nobody  has  ever  yet  settled  the 
question  of.  how  much  a  bank  vice-president  ought 
to  know.  Some  bank  vice-presidents  are  very 
important  persons ;  some  are  little  more  than 
glorified  clerks  and  messengers. 

When  a  bank  lets  a  vice-president  loose  on  the 
country  it  ought  to  send  him  a  certificate  of 
intelligence  and  capacity. 

Vice-president  Barton  says  our  standards  of 
living  are  too  high. 

That  is  meaningless,  until  we  find  out  what 
he  means  by  "our"  and  "us"  and  "we."  If  he 
means  the  standards  of  living  of  hank  vice-presi- 
dents, we  can  leave  it  to  the  other  vice-presidents 
to  tell  him  where  he  gets  ofT. 

Lots  of  them  could  stand  a  raise  and  still  not 
get  overly  fat.  Some  get  altogether  too  much 
by  any  standards. 

John  \V.  Barton  doesn't  say  whose  standards 
are  t<>(>  high.  Surely  he  can't  mean  the  standard 
of  living  "enjoyed"  by  the  more  than  20,000  men, 
women  and  children  in  North  Carolina  who  have 
pellagra  because  they  can't  get  enough  to  eat. 

Surely  John  W.  Barton  can't  mean  that  the 
5,000,000 — or  whatever  number  there  are — of  un- 
employed are  living  too  high. 

Surely  this  bank  vice-president  can't  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  who  have  been  striking 
in  New  York  against  intolerable  conditions  are 
living  too   high. 

Surely  he  can't  mean  that  the  employees  of 
the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  many  of  whom 
get  less  than  $10  a  week,  are  living  too  high. 

Surely  he  can't  mean  that  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers  of  Massachusetts  are  living  too  high — 
when  they  have  a  job  at  all. 

And  he  can't  mean  that  the  women  who  run 
machinery  that  makes  Owl  cigars  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  are  living  too  high.     Why,  not  long 
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ago  they  had  to  strike  because  they  couldn't  stand 
the  pressure  any  longer. 

Surely  John  W.  Barton  can't  mean  the  great 
army  of  men  and  women  who  never  earn  over 
$20  a  week  are  living  too  high. 

Well,  who  can  he  possibly  mean? 

Mr.  Barton  says  we  are  trying  to  hold  our 
standards  up  in  the  face  of  pressure  from  Eu- 
rope, where  standards  are  lower.  Quite  true; 
we  are.     He  thinks  that  is  wrong. 

Well,  all  right.  Where  would  Mr.  Barton  start 
reducing   or  lowering  standards? 

If  he  starts  with  himself — and  stops  there — 
he  can  go  as  far  as  he  likes. 

If  he  thinks  he  can  speak  for  anybody  else, 
particularly  for  the  wage  earners,  none  of  whom 
is  paid  enough,  he  is  talking  through  his  hat  and 
he  can  go  chase  himself  around  the  block. 


LA  FOLLETTE  BILL  ENDORSED 


PERILS  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION 

The  world  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster that  occurred  when  the  R-101,  the  largest 
lighter  than  air  craft  in  the  world,  crashed  near 
Beauvais,  France,  and  snuffed  out  the  lives  of 
all  but  seven  of  her  fifty-three  passengers.  The 
huge  dirigible  crashed  into  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
immediately  burst  into  flames,  burning  most  of 
the  passengers  to  death  in  their  beds.  Those 
saved  were  all  members  of  the  crew,  and  several 
of  them  were  badly  burned  or  injured.  No  cause 
of  the  disaster  has  been  definitely  ascertained. 
Lord  Thomas,  air  minister  of  England,  was  one 
of  the  passengers  who  was  killed.  The  ship  left 
its  mooring  mast  at  Cardington,  England  on  <  Oc- 
tober 4,  bound  for  Karachi,  India. 


The  navy  and  army  appropriations  will  be  re- 
duced this  year  and  substantial  reductions  in 
personnel  are  being  made  by  these  departments. 
During  the  month  the  plan  of  cutting  the  navy 
down  by  4800  men  and  reducing  the  tonnage 
120,000  has  been  announced,  and  recruiting  has 
been  stopped  by  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps. 
The  move  wasn't  made  without  arousing  some 
protest,  however,  not  only  in  military  circles  but 
by  members  of  Congress.  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland  of  New  York  for  instance,  called  the 
reduction  in  armaments  an  outrage  and  said  that 
it  was  a  move  that  would  swell  the  list  of  unem- 
ployed and  hurt  business  generally. 


The  following  self-explanatory  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  Forty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  September  15 
to  20,  1930: 

Whereas:  Experience  in  all  of  the  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  have  proven  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  seamen  suffer  are 
traceable  to  private  employment  offices  operated 
by  associations  of  shipowners,  or  their  agents  ;  and 
Whereas:  The  League  of  Nations,  through  its 
labor  division,  the  International  Labor  Office, 
after  due  investigation  and  consultation  with  vari- 
ous governments,  has  found  that  such  private 
employment  agencies  constitute  a  menace  so  grave 
as  to  call  for  their  abolition  by  law,  and  to  that 
end  has  proposed  to  various  governments  a  draft 
convention  or  proposed  treaty  dealing  with  the 
subject ;  and 

Whereas:  The  private  employment  agencies 
operated  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  an  organization  of 
shipowners  known  as  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion are  among  the  worst  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world,  in  that  these  shipping  offices  or  em- 
ployment agencies  are  used  for  blacklisting  pur- 
poses and  to  prevent  seamen  from  organizing; 
and 

Whereas:  There  is  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  bill  known  as  S.  306,  introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  which  is  de- 
signed to  abolish  all  private  employment  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  to  require  the  employment  of  all  seamen 
through  United  States  Shipping  Commissioners, 
operating  under  the  United  States  Department  of 
( lommerce;  and 

Whereas :  The  passage  of  said  LaFollette  Bill 
S.  306  is  being  urged  by  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  does  hereby 
urge  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  Illinois  to  give  their  earnest  support  of 
the  LaFollette  Bill,  S.  306,  to  the  end  that  the 
said  bill  may  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 


All  beginnings  are  easy;  it  is  the  ulterior  steps 
that  are  of  most  difficult  ascent  and  more  rarely 
taken. — Goethe. 
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TEACHING  SHIP-MINDEDNESS  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BRAZIL 


American  school  textbooks  do  not  bring  before 
the  students  information  which  acquaints  them 
with  the  American  merchant  marine,  according  to 
John  J.  Hagerty,  assistant  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Lines,  who,  together 
with  Dr.  William  J.  Cooper,  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  is  working  out  a  plan  for 
making  the  student  youth  of  this  country  Ameri- 
can ship-minded. 

According  to  these  men,  textbooks  almost 
ignore  the  subject  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  any  illustrations  used  in  the  books 
are  supplied  by  foreign  shipping  lines,  which 
naturally  gives  the  student  the  foreign  aspect  of 
the  merchant  marine  problem.  The  United  States 
Lines  is  working  out  a  program  whereby  the  his- 
tory, structure  and  significance  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  will  be  familiar  to  the  school 
boy  and  girl. 


PROHIBITION  IN  THE  COURTS 


Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Republican  of  Repub- 
licans, did  the  drys  of  his  party  an  unkind  dig 
when  he  announced  that  prohibition  was  respon- 
sible for  the  congestion  of  the  federal  courts  to 
the  point  where  such  congestion  has  become  a 
"major  problem."  Chief  Justice  Hughes  re- 
ported that  out  of  nearly  36,000  criminal  cases 
pending  in  federal  courts  on  June  30,  1930,  over 
22,500  were  prohibition  violations.  Although  the 
Chief  Justice  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  pro- 
hibition issue,  his  report  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  the  federal  judiciary  has  given  observers  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  workings  of  the  dry  law. 


I  have  a  terrible  conviction  that  if  the  hu- 
man race  in  peace  had  ever  been  willing  to 
undergo  half  the  sacrifices — even  the  money 
sacrifices — which  it  was  willing  to  undergo  in 
time  of  war,  we  should  have  had  Utopia 
piinted  on  the  map  of  the  world  long  ago. — 
Robert  Lynd. 


The  abuse  of  free  speech  is  a  personal  wrong ; 
the  suppression  of  free  speech  is  a  social  wrong. 
To  prevent  a  truth  from  being  spoken  is  to 
prevent  it  being  heard — two  wrongs,  not  one. — 
Charles  T.  Sprading. 


Recent  events  in  Brazil  have  made  an  outline 
of  that  country's  interesting  history  especially 
apropos.  The  article,  which  follows,  is  from  the 
pen  of  W.  L.  Schurz,  former  United  States  Com- 
mercial Attache  in  Brazil : 

Early  in  the  year  1500  the  Portuguese  Ad- 
miral, Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  was  sailing  down 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  a  fleet  bound  for 
the  East  Indies  by  the  new  route  that  Vasco 
da  Gama  had  opened.  Changing  his  course  to 
secure  more  favorable  winds,  he  turned  to  the 
westward  and  discovered  Brazil. 

Cabral  took  possession  of  the  new  land — or 
island,  as  he  supposed — in  the  name  of  his  king 
and  continued  on  his  way  to  India  and  the 
Spice  Isles. 

For  a  time  the  Portuguese  crown  gave  little 
attention  to  its  new  acquisition  in  the  Am- 
ericas. The  land  yielded  only  dyewood,  in- 
stead of  the  spices  that  came  from  the  glamor- 
ous East.  It  was  indeed  from  the  dyewood 
that  the  new  land  obtained  its  name. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Portuguese  ex- 
plored the  long  coast  of  what  they  soon  found 
to  be  part  of  a  continent,  established  a  few 
settlements,  and  began  to  realize  the  value  of 
their  vast  possession.  At  one  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  decided  to  leave  its  settle- 
ment to  private  initiative,  and  assigned  wide 
strips  to  a  number  of  prominent  men.  These 
grants  or  capitanias  were  to  extend  as  far  in- 
land as  the  grantee  could  effectually  explore 
and  settle.  The  towns  of  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos  or.  Sao  Vicente 
were  important  centers  of  colonization  and  ex- 
pansion during  this  period. 

Sao  Paulo  soon  became  the  nucleus  for  the 
penetration  of  the  vast  hinterland  west  to  the 
Paraguay  River  and  northwest  into  the  jungle 
country  about  the  great  Amazon  tributaries. 
Bands  of  daring  and  ruthless  men  pushed  out 
from  Sao  Paulo  across  the  great  plateau,  en- 
slaving the  Indians  as  they  went  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  small  settlements.  One  of 
them,  Antonio  Raposo,  traversed  the  enormous 
breadth  of  Brazil,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific,  and  returned  years  afterward  by  the 
Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  place  that  had 
long  forgotten  him.    Another  adventurer,  Bar- 
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tolomeu  Bueno  de  Silva,  tricked  the  Indians  of 
Goyaz  into  disclosing  the  source  of  their  gold 
ornaments  by  burning  some  alcohol  before 
them  and  threatening  to  set  fire  to  all  their 
rivers  if  they  refused  their  secret. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  highland  region 
that  was  to  be  named  "Minas  Geraes,"  or 
"General  Mines,"  and  for  a  time  men  turned 
their  heads  and  hands  to  following  its  dazzling 
lure,  while  they  neglected  the  more  prosaic 
and  salutary  development  of  agriculture. 
However,  in  the  north  sugar  early  became  the 
staple  crop.  Thousands  of  negro  slaves  were 
brought  across  from  Africa  to  work  in  the 
cane  fields. 

When  Nappleon's  armies  occupied  Lisbon, 
the  Portuguese  Court — King,  Queen  and  cour- 
tiers— moved  overseas  to  Brazil.  A  few  years 
later — in  1822 — Brazil  became  an  independent 
Empire  under  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of 
Portugal.  In  1899  the  Empire  finally  gave  way 
to  the  Republic. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  is  a  federal 
republic,  like  the  United  States.  The  central 
government  has  not  encroached  on  the  rights 
of  the  states  as  it  has  in  Mexico  and  Argen- 
tina, which  are  also  federal  republics.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  powerful  states  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Minas  influence  strongly  the  policy 
of  the  federal  administration,  and  their  "Presi- 
dents" are  veritable  rulers.  Sao  Paulo  even  has 
a  strong  army  of  its  own. 

Though  the  Brazilian  nation  has  had  only 
forty  years  of  experience  in  the  practice  of 
democracy,  it  has  made  good  progress.  Wide- 
spread illiteracy  has  been  a  serious  handicap, 
but  that  condition  is  being  changed.  Mili- 
tarism was  another  obstacle,  but  the  civilian 
element  has  finally  asserted  its  supremacy. 
There  have  been  a  few  revolutions  and  some 
less  serious  political  disorders,  but  the  public 
is  becoming  increasingly  intolerant  of  such 
disturbances.  The  country  goes  ahead  regard- 
less of  the  shortcomings  of  its  governments 
and  the  ambitions  of  adventurers. 


TENTH   FLIGHT  ACROSS   ATLANTIC 


The  army  of  union  label  boosters  is  always 
ready  to  recruit  willing  and  sincere  workers 
in  this  great  cause. 


Tired  but  cheerful  after  their  twenty-tour  hour 
(light  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  J.  Errol  Boyd  and 
Lieutenant  Harry  Connor,  landed  their  famous 
monoplane,  the  Columbia,  at  Croydon  airport  near 
London,  and  received  the  plaudits  and  greeting 
of  the  crowd  for  their  feat.  The  two  pilots  were 
flirted  down  on  the  little  island  of  Tresco  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  on  their  long  hop  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  300  miles  from  their  goal,  Lon- 
don. They  reported  bad  weather  during  the 
crossing,  and  their  route  shows  they  were  blown 
150  miles  off  their  course.  The  plane  in  which 
they  made  the  trip,  the  Columbia,  was  flown  across 
the  Atlantic  before  by  Clarence  Chamberlain  and 
Charles  A.  Levine  in  1927.  The  crossing  of 
Boyd  and  Conner  makes  the  tenth  time  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  has  been  flown  over  by  airplanes. 


THE  MAD  WORLD 


William  Philip  Simins.  a  competent  observer 
of  international  events,  writes : 

"The  rabies  of  revolt,  terrorism  and  national 
unrest,  now  epidemic,  has  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  in  its  sinister  grip." 

He  reviews  conditions  in  a  score  of  countries, 
in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa  and  North  and  South 
America,  and  concludes: 

"Politically  and  economically  deranged,  the 
world  literally  seems  to  have  gone  stark  mad  !" 

Statesmen  of  ill  lands  mouth  tributes  to  peace, 
but  lack  either  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to 
check  the  steady  drift  toward  war. 


COURAGE 


Solitude  is  good;  solicitude  better. 


Have  you  missed  in  your  aim?    Well,  the  mark  is  still 
shining. 
Did  you   faint  in   the  race?    Well,   take  breath   for 
the  next. 
Did  the  clouds  drive  you  back?    But  see  yonder  their 
lining, 
Were  you  tempted  and  fell?    Let  it  serve  for  a  text. 
As  each  year  hurries  by  let  it  join  that  procession 

Of  skeleton  shapes  that  march  down  to  the  Past, 
While  you  take  your  place  in  the  line  of  Progression, 
With   your   eyes  on   the  heavens,  your  face   to   the 
blast. 

I  tell  you  the  future  can  hold  no  terrors 

For  any  sad  soul  while  the  stars  revolve, 
If  he  will  stand  firm  on  the  grave  of  his  errors 

And,  instead  of  regretting,  resolve,  resolve. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  rebuilding, 

Though  all  into  ruins  your  life  seems  hurled; 
For  see  how  the  light  of  the  New  Year  is  gilding 

The  wan,  worn  face  of  the  bruised  old   world. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


A  Definition  of  Piracy. — Theft  of  a  tug  from 
its  mooring  at  a  pier  in  New  York  harbor  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  piracy  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  theft  has  not  been  committed  on  the 
high  seas.  This  ruling  is  contained  in  an  inter- 
esting decision  written  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Frankenthaler  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Ship- 
ping Corporation  vs.  the  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1921,  the  decision  says,  while  anchored 
at  Colgate's  pier,  Jersey  City,  in  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor,  plaintiff's  tug  disappeared  under  circum- 
stances which  justify  the  inference  that  it  was  stolen. 
Recovery  is  now  sought  upon  an  insurance  policy 
issued  by  the  defendant  to  cover  "any  loss  *  *  * 
brought  about  by  any  and  all  risks,  perils  or  dangers 
of  the  seas,  bays,  harbors,  rivers  and  fires." 

The  term  "perils  of  the  sea"  covers  "all  kinds  of 
marine  casualties  due  to  the  fortuitous  action  of  the 
sea,  such  as  sinking  or  capsizing,  but  it  includes  only 
a  sea  damage,  occurring  at  sea,  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
A  peril  on  the  sea  is  not  enough."  Plaintiff's  counsel 
apparently  recognizes  that  a  loss  by  theft  is  not  a 
peril  of  the  sea  or  of  the  harbor,  but  he  contends  that 
such  a  loss  is  a  risk  of  the  harbor,  and  as  such  within 
the  coverage  of  the  policy. 

Various  dictionary  definitions  of  the  words  risk  and 
peril  are  set  out  in  plaintiff's  brief  in  an  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  distinction  sought  to  be  made.  An 
examination  of  these  definitions,  however,  reveals  that 
each  of  the  words  refers  to  exposure  to  mischance  or 
evil  or  harm,  and  the  court  is  unable  to  see  sufficient 
difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
terms  to  warrant  a  holding  that  a  loss  by  theft, 
though  not  a  peril,  is  a  risk  of  the  harbor. 

Various  precedents  are  cited  to  show  that  the 

loss  complained  of  cannot  properly  be  regarded 

as  one  "brought  about  by  any  and  all  risks,  perils 

or  dangers  of  the  seas,  bays,  harbors,  rivers  and 

fires."    As  to  the  claim  that  the  policy  expressly 

covers  a  loss  by  piracy,  the  decision  says  in  part : 

Piracy  at  common  law  is  defined  as  the  commission 
of  "those  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the 
high  seas,  which,  if  committed  on  shore,  would 
amount  to  felony  there." 

Piracy  by  statute  is  also  confined  to,  the  high  seas. 
Section  481  of  the  United  States  Code  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Piracy:  Punishment.  Whoever,  on  the  high 
seas,  commits  the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  is  afterwards  brought  into  or 
found  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
life."  Other  forms  of  piracy  are  also  expressly  lim- 
ited to  the  "high  seas"  or  else  clearly  inapplicable  to 
the  facts  of  the  instant  case. 

The  term  "high  seas"  was  the  subject  of  an 
extended  and  learned  discussion  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  United  Sttaes  vs.  Rodgers.  The 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Field  writing  the  opinion,  said  at 
page  254:  "The  term  high  seas  does  not,  in  either 
case,  indicate  any  separate  and  distinct  body  of  water; 
but  only  the  open  waters  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ports  and  havens  and  waters  within 
narrow  headlands  on  the  coast."  Repeatedly  through- 
out its  opinion  the  court  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
term  high  seas  refers  only  to  open  and  unenclosed 
waters    as    distinguished    from    those    surrounded    or 


enclosed  between  narrow  headlands  or  promontories. 

In  the  Cuzco  (225  Fed.  169)  it  was  held  that  a  tort 
committed  on  a  vessel  lying  at  a  dock  in  Victoria, 
in  the  waters  of  the  harbor  of  British  Columbia,  was 
not  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

In  its  criminal  legislation  Congress  has  sedulously 
evinced  the  intention  to  use  the  term  high  seas  in  its 
popular  and  natural  sense,  and  in  contradistinction 
to  mere  tidewaters  flowing  in  ports,  havens  and  basins. 

In  United  States  vs.  Pirates  (5  Wheaton,  U.  S., 
184)  the  Supreme  Court  defined  piracy  as  "robbery 
on  the  seas,"  so  as  to  include  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor 
in  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  ship  was  neither  in  a  river,  haven,  basin  or  bay. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  tug,  moored  to  a 
pier  in  New  York  harbor,  may  not  be  said  to  be  upon 
the  high  seas  and  that  its  theft  was,  accordingly,  not 
an  act  of  piracy.  In  the  circumstances  it  becomes  need- 
less to  consider  whether  the  crime  of  piracy  may  be 
committed  without  the  use  of  force  or  violence. 

Pacifist  Admitted  to  Citizenship. — Martha 
Jane  Graber,  Alsatian-born  Mennonite  nurse  of 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  denied  citizenship  over  a  year 
ago  because  of  her  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  war, 
was  admitted  to  citizenship  at  Lima,  Ohio,  on 
September  30,  over  the  protest  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  assistant  district  supervisor  of 
naturalization  indicated  that  the  Government 
would  appeal. 

Twice  before  Miss  Graber  applied  for  citizen- 
ship. When  asked  if  she  would  bear  arms,  she 
said  she  would  refuse  because  of  her  pacifist  re- 
ligious  convictions  as  a  Mennonite.  She  also 
maintained  that  it  would  not  be  professional  for 
her  as  a  nurse  to  kill  anyone. 

Miss  Graber  was  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  Judge  U.  M.  Rodgers  of  the  Allen 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  she  would  not  bear  arms  in  war,  but 
would  serve  as  a  nurse  and  "shed  her  own  blood" 
it  necessary. 

Miss  Graber  is  the  third  pacifist  to  win  citizen- 
ship, despite  expressed  reftisal  to  bear  arms,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  against  admitting 
Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer.  All  three,  unlike  Ma- 
dame Schwimmer,  are  religious  pacifists.  The 
case  of  the  other  two,  Professor  Douglas  C. 
Macintosh  and  Miss  Marie  Bland,  are  on  appeal 
to  the  LTnited  States  Supreme  Court  from  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  New  York  admitting  them. 


People  who  are  negative,  pessimistic,  or 
graveyard-like  in  their  attitude,  and  believe  in 
"can't"  and  "don't"  should  not  be  "fumigated." 
ridiculed  or  condemned,  but  sympathized  with 
and  given  treatment,  kindness  and  patience. 
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MEN  AND  MACHINES.  By  Stuart  Chase.  Pub- 
lishers, The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Are  we  becoming  robotized?  Are  we  breed- 
ing a  race  of  robots?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Frankenstein  which  man  has  created  and  which 
seems  to  have  grown  too  powerful  for  man's  con- 
trol? How  adequately  Stuart  Chase  answers 
these  questions  depends  upon  the  vantage  point 
from  which  the  reader  gazes  upon  the  unfolding 
panorama  of  men  and  machines,  marching  down 
the  ages.  From  the  time  primitive  man  takes  the 
club  in  his  hand  to  secure  food  for  himself,  and 
to  alter  his  environment,  to  the  time  when  the 
machine  encompasses  man  in  its  vise-like  grip, 
and  reluctantly  lets  go  a  few  shekels  with  which 
the  workingman  of  the  twentieth  century  secures 
his  living — all  the  periods  of  time  are  graphically 
presented. 

The  author  has  assembled  the  arguments  and 
opinions  of  many  of  the  philosophers  and  critics 
of  today.  In  stating  what  they  think  about  the 
mechanization  of  the  world,  of  humans,  of 
thought,  of  culture,  he  has  assembled  as  fit  a 
vehicle  for  his  thesis  as  any  good  automobile  is. 
For  every  set  of  arguments  condemning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  machine  upon  civilization,  he  presents 
arguments  praising  it,  calling  it  the  "liberator  of 
mankind,"  the  instrument  through  which  Utopia 
will  be  made  possible.  With  these  two  slogans 
echoing  in  his  ears,  the  author  leads  the  reader 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  technology  of  produc- 
tion, and  finds  the  magic  thread  for  what  has 
been  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  misunderstanding. 

The  chapter  on  the  anatomy  of  machinery  is 
an  excellent  one  for  this  very  reason.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  evolution  of  the  machine  in  terms  of  six 
mechanical  principles — the  pulley,  the  wedge,  the 
screw,  the  lever,  the  wheel,  and  the  inclined  plane. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  to  whom  the  machine 
has  always  been  a  great  unknown  quantity, 
clothed  in  mysterious  garments  of  steel  and 
rubber,  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
that  you  have  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  it. 

But  the  history  and  anatomy  of  the  machine 
merely  paves  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the 
philosophical  implications  of  the  machine-made 
world.  As  the  "smoke  lifts,"  the  author  sees 
"mass  production  on  a  cosmic  scale,  unit  parts 
made  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  be  assembled 


into  a  world  economy."  All  of  it  is  accompanied 
by  increased  population,  increased  exploitation, 
more  colonization  and  imperialism.  True,  the 
machine  age  was  ushered  in  with  a  toll  of  human 
lives,  with  a  breakdown  of  the  moral  and  cul- 
tural values  of  the  domestic  system,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  cancerous  sores  on  the  face  of  the  indus- 
trial community.     What  have  we  today? 

On  the  credit  side  we  have  the  creation  of  a 
flood  of  goods,  a  few  new  jobs,  more  leisure — 
a  greater  life  expectancy,  decreased  hours  of 
labor.  We  also  have  more  unemployment,  a  ruling 
class  based  on  profits,  an  exploited  wage  earning 
class,  more  noise,  more  smoke,  more  ugliness, 
more  congestion — all  of  these,  and  a  host  more,  on 
the  debit  side.  Who  will  dare  assume  the  role  of 
bookkeeper  of  this  civilization? 


COD.  Migration  and  other  phases  in  the  life  history 
of  the  cod  off  southern  New  England.  1930.  136 
pages,  illustrated.  Publisher,  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Document  1081.  Price 
45  cents. 

The  cod  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best 
known  of  all  fishes.  Along  our  coast  the  most 
southerly  ground  where  cod  are  to  be  found  in 
commercial  numbers  the  year  round  is  off  south- 
ern Massachusetts.  This  bulletin  covers  tabula- 
tion of  the  fish  tagged,  significance  of  a  recapture 
record,  migrations  of  cod  between  Nantucket 
Shoals  and  Nortli  Carolina,  possible  causes  for  the 
migrations  made  by  southern  New  England  cod, 
size  of  cod  population  on  Nantucket  Shoals,  etc. 


FISHERIES.  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930.  (Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Document  1071.)    Price  5  cents. 

This  report  gives  the  general  resume  of  the 
Fisheries  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1930,  including  international  relations,  domestic 
relations,  Alaska  fisheries  and  fur  seal  service, 
biological  and  technological  investigations,  statis- 
tical reports  and  notes  on  the  propagation  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  game  fishes. 


Thinking  you  should  buy  union-labeled 
goods,  without  doing  it,  gets  you  nowhere. 
The  same  is  true  of  patronizing  shops  where 
the  union  card  is  not  displayed  or  union  but- 
tons are  not  worn. 


The  more  violent  the  storm,  the  sooner  it  is 
over. 
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NOTES  ON  YACHTING  THREE  HOURS  SLEEP  A  NIGHT 


Thousands  of  real  American  dollars  have  been 
pouring  into  the  New  York  mayor's  office  from 
people  who  had  taken  seriously  Will  Rogers' 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  raise  popular 
subscription  to  present  a  "sympathy  trophy"  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  again  defeated  British 
sportsman.  Mayor  and  committee  announced 
that  it  would  be  the  finest  trophy  the  jewelers  of 
the  city  could  provide. 

Said  Lipton,  about  to  sail  for  home  on  the 
Leviathan :  "I  will  challenge  again  shortly.  My 
challenger  will  have  a  (duralumin)  mast  and  a 
boom  like  Enterprise's." 

"Will  you  challenge  again  in  two  years.  Sir 
Thomas?"  asked  reporters.  "Two  years  nothing. 
I  said  shortly." 

In  the  meantime  pleasure  yachting  is  bringing 
back  to  life  a  specimen  of  the  almost  vanished 
square  rigger. 

Edward  F.  Hutton,  Wall  Street  broker,  is,  or 
will  be,  the  proud  owner  of  a  square-rigged  four- 
master,  largest  pleasure  sailing  vessel  in  the  world 
now  building  in  Germany  and  to  be  completed 
next  September.  The  new  craft  will  be  322  feet 
over  all,  and  a  crew  of  seventy  men  will  man  her. 


LONGSHORE  LABOR  CONDITIONS 


The  labor  conditions  among  longshoremen  at 
the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  data  in  this  article 
forms  part  of  an  extensive  study  of  productivity 
of  longshore  labor  carried  out  in  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which 
will  shortly  be  published  in  bulletin  form.  The 
present  article  deals  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant conditions  relating  to  the  problem  of 
supply  and  demand  and  earnings  among  these 
workers.  The  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  has  been  responsible  for 
the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labor 
which  have  characterized  this  industry.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  however,  to  regulate  the 
supply  and  demand  in  three  ports  in  this  country 
with  the  result  that  in  these  ports  the  "casual" 
nature  of  the  work  has  been  lessened  under  a 
system  by  which  all  the  workers  are  registered 
and  jobs  so  distributed  that  all  workers  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  employment  opportunity. 


"Pullman  porters  are  the  only  workers  in 
America  who  are  supposed  to  be  asleep  and 
awake  at  the  same  time,"  said  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
representing  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters'  Union,  in 
explaining  working  conditions  of  Pullman  porters 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention. 

"These  porters,"  said  the  negro  delegate,  "labor 
under  a  system  of  400  hours  a  month.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  three  hours'  sleep  every  night, 
but  they  are  also  supposed  to  answer  the  bell 
when  it  rings.  Wages  are  $77.50  a  month  and 
the  porter  depends  on  tips  to  secure  even  low 
living  standards." 

Extra  porters  must  report  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  remain  on  the  bench  waiting  fo.r  a 
call  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  If  they  are  not 
assigned  a  run  they  receive  no  pay  for  their  long 
wait,  and  they  dare  not  do  other  work. 

Under  the  "doubling"  system  a  porter  runs 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  After  this  20  to 
24-hour  trip  he  is  ordered  to  immediately  return 
to  New  York  and  he  receives  less  for  "doubling" 
than  he  does  for  regular  service. 

The  convention  unanimously  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution instructing  President  Green  and  the  Exec- 
utive Council  to  assist  the  porters  in  their  fight 
against  unfair  conditions  and  the  company 
"union." 


It  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  greatest  posses- 
sion any  man  or  woman  has,  ever  will  have, 
or  ever  can  have,  is  himself  or  herself.  That 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  things  on  earth. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  take -its  place,  and 
no  price  high  enough  to  buy  it  once  its  worth 
is  realized,  yet  man  and  woman  waste  them- 
selves unnecessarily  and  cheaply.  When  you 
work,  either  at  a  mental  or  physical  task,  you 
use  up  that  flesh,  blood,  intellect  and  entity 
that  is  you.  The  minute  you  have  now  is  gone 
in  a  flash,  and,  like  the  day  you  had  yesterday, 
is  gone  forever  beyond  recall.  Those  minutes, 
hours  and  days  can  be  used  for  yourself  to 
refresh  and  recuperate  or  thrown  away  in  un- 
interrupted toil  for  someone  else. — The  Rail- 
road Telegrapher. 


He  loves  his  country  best  who  strives  to  make 
it  best. — Ingersoll. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  new  lighthouse  tender  /  "wlct,  built  espe- 
cially for  work  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  arrived  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Friday,  October  3,  after  a  maid- 
en voyage  of  3000  miles  from  the  Great  Lakes 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Lewis  J.  Francis,  New  York  City,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  in  the  state  penitentiary  by 
Judge  A.  11.  Swackhamer,  sitting  in  the  Glouces- 
ter County  Court,  for  stealing  a  motorboat  valued 
at  $5500.  The  boat  disappeared  July  16  and  was 
found  at  a  dock  in  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

William  L.  Chapman,  late  director  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  and 
Wrecking  Company,  left  an  estate  appraised  at 
$667,793  gross,  and  $503,386  net.  Mr.  Chap- 
man's largest  stock  holding  was  2085  shares  of 
Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  and  Wrecking  Com- 
pany, valued  at  $200,160. 

1  The  American  Shipbuilding  Company  and  sub- 
sidiaries report  net  income  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  of  $765,805,  after  charges,  depreciation, 
Federal  taxes,  etc.,  equal  to  $5.01  a  share  on  147,- 
144  shares  no  par  common  stock,  after  7  per  cent 
preferred  dividends.  Net  income  for  the  previous 
year  was  $750,291,  or  82  cents  a  share. 

Last  year  Hawaii  received  in  imports  goods  to 
the  value  of  $92,414,934  and  exports  amounted  to 
$120,000,000.  Of  the  amount  of  imports  United 
States  ports  sent  $82,661,424,  as  against  $77,825,- 
543  for  the  preceding  year.  The  total  purchases 
of  sugar  by  American  buyers  from  Hawaii 
amounted  to  over  $62,000,000;  coffee,  $1,323,353  ; 
fruits  and  nuts,  $38,702,425. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  fleets  of  the  Red- 
wood Line  and  the  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  to  give 
speedier  and  more  frequent  service  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  the  Gulf,  was  announced  by 
the  San  Francisco  offices  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  effective  immediately, 
operating  management  of  the  combined  fleets 
rests  with  Swayne  &  Hoyt. 

After  seventy-five  years  of  riding  at  anchor  in 
fair  weather  and  foul,  first  off  New  York  harbor 
and  recently  off  Savannah  harbor,  Lightship  Xo. 
1,  built  in  1855,  has  been  withdrawn  from  active 
service,  according  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.    This  little  vessel, 


but  103  feet  long,  constructed  entirely  of  wood 
and  having  no  motive  power  but  sails,  occupied 
the  exposed  Nantucket  Shoals  station,  200  miles 
east  of  New  York,  for  thirty-seven  years. 

During  the  month  the  Buffalo  Local  Steam- 
boat Inspectors  suspended  the  licenses  of  the 
masters  of  the  steamers  Worrel  Chirk-son,  David, 
Z.  X  art  on,  John  A.  Topp'nuj  and  Cambria  for 
violating  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  The 
same  board  di>missed  the  cases  involving  the 
steamers  Joseph  Morrow  and  Col.  Jas.  Schoon- 
maker.  The  Milwaukee  Local  Inspectors  sus- 
pended the  license  of  the  master  of  the  steamer 
Jas.  Mac  Naught  on  on  the  same  charges. 

The  historic  yacht  trophy  remained  at  home  in 
the  United  States  when  the  American  racing 
yacht  Enter  prist'  won  the  fourth  straight  race 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  pride,  the  Shamrock. 
The  Shamrock  led  early  in  the  final  race  of  the 
match  by  nearly  200  yards,  but  the  American 
craft  soon  overtook  it  and  went  into  a  long  lead 
which  it  retained  to  the  finish.  The  American 
yacht  won  with  a  margin  of  five  minutes  and  17 
seconds. 

The  New  England  Transatlantic  Lines  will  in- 
augurate a  new  steamship  service  between  Boston 
and  London  and  Antwerp,  with  the  first  sailing 
scheduled  for  November  20.  Announcement  to 
this  effect  was  made  this  week  by  Mayor  Curley 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Transatlantic  Association 
Freight  Conference  in  Boston.  The  line,  the 
mayor  stated,  is  Boston-owned  and  will  employ 
6,000-ton  vessels,  operating  in  a  combination 
freight  and  passenger  service.  It  will  operate  as 
a  non-conference  line. 

Major  W.  H.  Lanagan,  United  States  district 
engineer,  announced  during  the  month  that  con- 
struction of  the  12,500-foot  breakwater  exten- 
sion at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  will  not  begin  until  the 
middle  part  of  1933  and  that  the  vast  project  will 
not  be  completed  until  about  1939.  This  post- 
ponement, according  to  Major  Lanagan,  has  re- 
sulted because  of  a  new  working  schedule  of 
the  Washington  department,  which  sets  forth  that 
work  on  national  rivers  and  harbors  projects  will 
be  conducted  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  exports  of  cedar  logs  and  lumber,  pencil 
slats  and  pencils  and  minor  products  from  the 
United  States  in  1929  were  valued  at  more  than 
$8,000,000.  Of  this  total  about  55  per  cent  rep- 
resents logs,  about  30  per  cent  pencil   slats  and 
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pencils,  and  about  10  per  cent  lumber  and  timber. 
It  is  not  possible  to  include  the  important  foreign 
sales  of  cedar  battery  separators,  since  these  are 
not  segregated  in  customs  statistics.  Practically 
all  of  the  export  cedar  logs  are  sent  out  of  the 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  are  known 
to  be  of  western  red  and  Port  Orford  cedar. 

A  recent  distinguished  visitor  to  the  Shipping 
Board  was  Dr.  J.  Ph.  Backx,  of  Rotterdam,  who 
is  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  study  of  port  and  harbor  conditions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Netherland-American  Foundation. 
Dr.  Backx  is  the  author  of  authoritative  works  on 
the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. 
His  studies  of  American  ports  will  be  published 
in  one  or  more  volumes.  At  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Shipping  Board's  Bureau 
of  Operations,  through  its  Port  Facilities  Di- 
vision, is  assisting  Dr.  Backx  in  his  work. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  has  leased  from  the 
City  of  New  York  Pier  32,  North  River,  to  be 
constructed  for  the  company,  for  ten  years,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $307,300.  Included  in  the  lease 
will  be  the  bulkhead  property  to  be  built  at  the 
foot  of  Spring  Street  and  the  property  to  be  built 
at  the  foot  of  Desbrosses  Street.  The  new  pier 
will  be  1018  feet  long.  125  feet  wide,  with  a  300- 
foot  slip  on  the  north  and  a  358-foot  slip  on  the 
south.  Both  the  steamship  Brtmen  and  the 
steamship  Europa  will  dock  at  this  pier.  The  cost 
of  constructing  the  new  pier  will  be  about  $1,992,- 
850. 

Loans  aggregating  $6,540,000  to  the  Baltimore 
Mail  Steamship  Company  received  formal  ap- 
proval when  T.  V.  (  )'Connor,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  signed  the  agree- 
ments. This  amount  represents  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  reconstruction  costs  of  five  turbine  ships 
purchased  by  the  new  concern  at  the  price  of 
$30,000  each.  The  five  vessels,  the  Steadfast, 
Eclipse,  Independence.  Archer  and  Victorious, 
wi'l  be  reconditioned  at  the  Federal  Shipyards, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,674,000  each.  Speci- 
fications call  for  "fining"  the  hull  lines  by  adding 
to  the  length  and  for  installing"  more  powerful 
ngines  to  give  a  service  speed  of  16  knots.  When 
completed  the  ships  will  be  about  487x56  feet, 
with  a  draft  of  24  feet  on  a  displacement  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  tons.  The  Baltimore  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  operate  between  Balti- 
more and  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Hamburg  range. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  approved  an  operat- 
ing agreement  negotiated  by  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  with  the  Lykes  Bros. -Ripley  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  New  Orleans,,  for  operation  of; 
the  Southern  States  Line  on  the  basis  of  a  lump 
sum  payment  of  $7750  per  voyage,  the  operator 
to  assume  all  repairs  up  to  $2500  per  voyage. 
The  Southern  States  Line,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, will  combine  the  services  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  European  Line,  the  Texas  Star  Line  and 
the  former  Southern  States  Line,  in  accordance 
with  the  reorganization  plan  approved  for  the 
Board's  Gulf  services.  The  reorganized  line  will 
be  operated  between  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  west 
of  Gulf  port  and  Continental  European  ports  on 
the  Bordeaux-Hamburg  range.  Thirty-five  ships 
will  be  assigned  to  the  operator,  and  these  will 
remain  continuously  in  his  custody  throughout  the 
contract.  The  line  will  not  compete  with  the  Mo- 
bile Oceanic  Line,  recently  sold  to  the  Waterman 
Steamship  Company. 

With  the  addition  of  six  new  ships  soon  to  be 
constructed  for  the  United  Mail  Steamship  Com-: 
pany  (United  Fruit  Company),  the  United  States 
will  have  a  substantial  foundation  of  a  powerful 
electric  merchant  fleet.  Eight  passenger-freigh{ 
vessels  have  already  been  built  or  are  under  con- 
struction by  the  various  shipping  interests  in  this 
country,  and  the  new  ships  for  the  United  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  bring  the  total  to  four- 
teen— thirteen  of  which  are  propelled  by  General 
Electric  equipment.  The  first  electrically  pro-' 
pelled  vessel  for  passenger  and  freight  service  to 
be  built  in  this  country  was  the  California,  which 
went  in  service  in  1(^28  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  return.  This  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Virginia  and.  in  1929,  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  all  three  in  the  same  service  and 
operated  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 
In  1930  the  Santa  Clara,  operated  by  the  Grace 
Line,  was  put  in  service  between  New  York  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  via  Panama. 
The  Morro  Castle  and  Oricntc,  of  the  Ward  Line, 
will  go  into  service  this  year  between  New  York 
and  Cuba.  The  Dollar  Steamship  Company  has 
two  boats  under  construction,  the  first  to  go  in 
service  in  1931.  The  new  Dollar  liners  are  the 
largest  electric  construction  so  far  undertaken, 
being  653  feet  long.  The  three  I.  M.  M.  boats 
were  all  a  little  over  600  feet  long,  but  none 
equaled  the  length  of  the  Dollar  vessel. 
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The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Donau 
has  brought  to  Hamburg  a  cargo  of  bananas  from 
Costa  Rica,  the  first  cargo  of  this  fruit  that  a 
German  boat  has  carried  from  Central  America 
to  Germany  except  under  charter  to  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 

The  Reina  del  Pacifico,  the  magnificent  mail 
and  passenger  motor  liner,  has  been  launched  at 
Belfast  for  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. She  will  be  the  largest  vessel  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  service  and  will  be  of 
18,000  tons  gross  and  driven  by  quadruple 
screws.  Accommodations  will  be  provided  for 
880  passengers. 

The  steamship  Yokohama  Maru  and  Shidznoka 
Maru  operated  for  many  years  in  the  Puget 
Sound-Japan  service  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha,  and  withdrawn  from  this  service  recently,  are 
to  be  brought  back  into  the  trade.  The  Korea 
Maru  and  Siberia  Maru  will  be  withdrawn  by  the 
company  because  present  conditions  do  not  war- 
rant their  continued  operation  in  this  service,  and 
their  cost  of  operation  is  consideraby  higher  than 
that  of  the  smaller  vessels. 

Three  steamers  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileo  were  re- 
cently seized  for  debt  in  Hamburg,  viz.,  the  Raul 
Soares,  Catuaria  Guimaraes  and  Bage.  These 
ships  are  altogether  of  about  20,000  tons  gross. 
The  position  of  the  company  is  said  to  have  been 
unfavorably  influenced  by  the  economic  difficul- 
ties in  Brazil ;  notwithstanding  that  the  company 
was  granted  a  considerable  subsidy  a  short  time 
ago.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  has  been  running  its  vessels  outside 
the  Brazil  conference. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Indo-China  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  held  in  Hongkong,  the 
chairman  complained  of  the  cost  of  operating  on 
the  China  Coast,  which  continues  to  advance  in 
every  direction.  He  said,  "there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  port  authorities  to  increase  their 
charges  without  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
shipping  is  passing  through  a  period  of  great 
depression."  He  reminded  shareholders  that  the 
efforts  to  increase  revenue  might  have  the  opposite 
effect  by  stifling  shipping  enterprise. 

Japanese  tramp  steamers  in  various  trade  now 
number  610,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,461,584  tons, 
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according  to  the  Kobe  Shipping  Exchange. 
There  are  eighteen  steamers  in  service  to  Europe, 
with  a  tonnage  of  168,224  tons;  twenty-three, 
North  American  Atlantic,  199,840  tons;  fifty- 
five,  Japan-Pacific  Coast,  518,126  tons;  India  and 
Australia,  thirty-eight,  298,371  tons;  South  Sea 
Islands  and  Straits  Settlements,  ninety-four,  541,- 
724  tons;  nearsea,  301,  1,262,617  tons;  in  dock, 
forty-four,  269,819  tons;  laid  up,  twenty-two. 
90,633  tons;  others,  fifteen,  112,220  tons. 

A  floating  dock  for  the  Wellington  (New  Zeal- 
and )  Harbor  Board  is  to  be  built  at  Wallsend-on- 
Tyne.  The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  stated  to 
be  540  feet  long  and  117  feet  broad,  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  17,000  tons.  The  newest  and 
largest  ships  built  for  the  New  Zealand  service 
are  the  three  motor  ships  of  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co. — the  RangUane,  Rangitata,  and 
Rangitiki — which  have  a  length  of  531  feet  and 
a  breadth  of  70.2  feet.  Presumably,  therefore, 
these  ships  could,  if  needed,  be  accommodated  in 
the  new  dock.  At  present,  if  occasion  arose,  they 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  Australia. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  disposing  of  its 
fleet  or  of  organizing  a  company  to  operate  it, 
the  Rumanian  government  has  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  run  it,  notwithstanding  the  costly  ex- 
periences of  the  past.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
Rumanian  flag  on  the  eastern  trade  routes,  the 
government  will  construct  six  ships  which  will 
maintain  regular  services  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Near  East  and  Constanza  and  Alexandria. 
For  the  first  named  service  13-knot  boats  are 
stipulated,  and  16-knot  boats  for  the  latter,  both 
with  passenger  accommodation;  4,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  in  the  first  instance  and  2600  tons 
deadweight  in  the  latter. 

During     the     coming     winter     season     several 
ocean-going  tugs  belonging  to   Messrs.   L.    Smit 
and  Co.'s  Internationale  Sleepdienst,  Rotterdam, 
will  be  stationed  at  points  on  the  North  Atlantic 
border,  in  order  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  vessels 
requiring  towage  or  salvage  services.   The  Zwarte 
Zee  (1500  i.h.p. )  will  be  stationed  at  Queenstow 
the  Roode  Zee  (1500  i.h.p.)  at  St.  John's,  X.  F, 
until  January,  and  thereafter  at  Horta  (Azores! 
and  the  U'itte  Zee  (1200  i.h.p.)  at  Corunna.    Al 
the  tugs  are  equipped  with  wireless  and  direction 
finders,  as  well  as  salvage  pumps  and  steam  in- 
jection apparatus,  while  the  Roodc  Zee  and  U'itte 
Zee  carry  divers,  beach  gear  and  salvage  equip- 
ment. 
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Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
has  purchased  the  steamship  Razmak  from  the 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  replace  the  steamship  Tahiti,  sunk  460 
miles  southwest  of  Rarotonga,  Cook  Islands.  The 
Razmak  has  been  renamed  Monawai,  and  will  al- 
ternate with  the  steamship  Makura  on  the  run 
from  Sydney  and  Wellington  to  San  Francisco, 
leaving  Sydney  November  27.  The  Monawai, 
built  1925,  is  an  oil  burner,  519x63x38  feet,  11,000 
tons  gr.,  speed  eighteen  knots.  A  new  system 
of  ventilation,  the  "Punkahlouvre,"  designed  spe- 
cially for  tropical  cruising,  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Monawai.  Passenger  accommodations  con- 
sist of  220  first  and  ninety  second  class,  with  forty 
single  rooms  in  first  and  ten  in  second  class. 

Not  all  whaling  enterprises  are  money-making 
propositions  from  the  start.  The  Atlas  Whaling 
Company  of  Sandefjord,  which  was  started  last 
year,  reports  having  incurred  an  unforeseen  ex- 
penditure of  kr.  190,000,  owing  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Solglimt  floating  factory  being  de- 
layed. December  19,  1929,  the  expedition  had  a 
total  quantity  of  45,000  barrels  oil,  but  on  the 
very  same  day  it  met  with  an  accident,  and  the 
vessel  had  to  withdraw  from  the  whaling  grounds 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  in  February  work- 
had  to  be  discontinued  once  more  to  obtain  fuel 
oil  at  Port  Stanley.  Thus  altogether  thirty-three 
days  of  the  best  part  of  the  whaling  season  were 
lost.  The  total  production  amounted  to  86,971 
barrels  of  oil.  The  net  surplus  for  the  year 
was  kr.  508,755,  which  is  transferred  to  depreci- 
ation. 

United  States  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1930  showed  a  gain  of 
217  per  cent  in  value  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  totaling  more  than  $54,000,- 
000,  and  placing  that  country  as  the  sixth  most 
important  purchaser  of  American  merchandise 
for  the  period.  In  the  corresponding  months  of 
1929  Russia  ranked  twenty-sixth  as  the  destina- 
tion for  domestic  exports.  Exports  to  Canada 
for  the  four  months  were  $80,000,000  less  than  a 
year  ago,  the  decline  being  approximately  25  per 
cent.  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  regis- 
tered a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  and  those  to  Ger- 
many were  26  per  cent  under  a  year  ago.  Import 
trade  during  the  four-month  period  shows  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  the  value  of  purchases  from  the 
larger  nations  and  slight  increases  from  seven  of 
the  less  important  sources  of  American  imports. 


These  were  Colombia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Soviet 
Russia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador  and  Den! 
mark.  ! 

Much  disappointment  is  felt  in  British  ship- 
building circles  because  of  the  failure  to  secure  a 
single  order  out  of  the  batch  of  nine  16,000-ton 
motor  tankers  just  placed  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  through  the  Standard  Ship- 
ping Co.  Three  of  the  tankers  are  to  be  built  in 
Italy  and  six  in  Germany.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  Italian-built  ships,  which  are  to  be  laid 
down  at  Montfalcone,  near  Trieste,  is  about  61,- 
000,000  lire  ($3,210,430)  the  three  which  works 
out  at  about  $66.88  per  ton  d.w.  for  vessels  of 
very  full  specification  and  to  be  built  on  the  Isher- 
wood  system.  The  German  bids  are  said  to  have 
been  some  £10,000  cheaper  per  ship  than  the 
lowest  British  tender.  It  is  stated  that  about  a 
dozen  British  firms  bid  for  the  work  and  the  only 
consolation  vouchsafed  the  unsuccessful  tenderers 
is  that  on  account  of  conditions  peculiar  to  Ger- 
many the  prices  may  have  been  figured  so  low  as 
to  bar  competition  in  order  to  get  the  work,  even 
at  a  loss.  As  regards  Italy,  the  yards  there  are 
directly  subsidized  by  the  government. 

This  year  forty-eight  vessels  took  part  in  the 
annual  Kara  Sea  expedition.  All  the  ships  were 
on  time  charter  to  the  soviet  government.  The 
commodore  of  the  convoy  was  a  Russian  captain, 
Modeste  Ivanoff.  At  Nova  Zemblia  the  Russian 
icebreakers,  Lenin  and  Malygin,  with  three  air- 
planes, were  assigned  to  the  convoy  to  help  in 
guiding  it  through  the  pack  ice,  which  in  places 
was  thirty-six  feet  thick.  With  the  help  of  six 
wireless  weather  stations  on  the  coast  and  the 
airplanes  cruising  above,  the  ships  got  through 
safely  to  their  destination,  Novy  Port.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  in  order  to  facilitate  naviga- 
tion up  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  has  just  published  in 
English  a  handbook  giving  the  depth  of  water 
along  the  banks.  The  fairway  up  the  rivers  is 
marked  by  buoys  that  make  navigation  quite  safe, 
and  the  big  lighters,  lifting  300  to  400  tons,  make 
discharge  of  cargo  an  easy  matter.  Dock  labor 
works  uninterruptedly  in  shifts  of  six  hours. 
Any  bartering  with  the  workmen  or  with  the  na- 
tive Samoyedes  is  very  severely  punished.  The 
average  length  of  the  voyage  to  the  Kara  Sea 
ports  and  back  was  hitherto  sixty  days,  but  the 
expedition  this  year  was  out  only  forty-five  days 
out  and  home. 
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Striking  raincoat  makers  in  New  York  de- 
feated a  20  per  cent  wage  reduction  and  forced 
employers  to  raise  wages  5  per  cent  before  they 
would  return  to  work.  The  employees  are  mem- 
bers of  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

A.  F.  of  L.  membership  gained  since  the  last 
convention,  despite  the  industrial  depression. 
"The  average  paid-up  and  reported  membership 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1930,  is  2,961,096, 
an  increase  of  27.551  members  over  the  member- 
ship reported  upon  last  year."  said  Secretary 
Frank  Morrison,  in  his  annual  report. 

The  Employment  Council  of  Canada  recently 
made  public  a  list  of  twelve  recommendations  for 
the  alleviation  of  unemployment  in  that  country. 
among  the  more  important  of  which  were  an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff,  restricted  immigration  and 
cooperative  marketing,  and  the  building  of  pub- 
lic works. 

The  Samuel  Gompers  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  is  to  be  erected  in  Xew  York  City  at  a  cost 
of  $1,660,000.  It  will  accommodate  1700  pupils. 
This  is  one  of  several  schools  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  leader,  and  the  gesture  is  particularly 
appropriate,  as  Mr.  Gompers  always  strove  for 
the  education  of  the  masses  during  his  active 
career. 

There  were  28,634,  or  15.2  per  cent  fewer 
farms  in  New  York  State  on  April  1,  1930,  than 
on  January  1,  1925,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  decrease  between  1920  and  1930 
was  33,075  farms,  or  17.1  per  cent.  Boys  and 
girls,  together  with  their  parents,  who  worked 
on  these  farms,  have  drifted  to  industrial  cen- 
ters to  increase  the  number  of  wage  workers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  state- 
penitentiary  at  Parchman  has  issued  orders  that 
convicts  must  be  permitted  to  rest  between  11 
a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  If  someone  in  authority  would 
issue  similar  orders  to  cover  the  working  hours  of 
women  and  children  in  southern  mills  and  fac- 
tories it  would  certainly  be  appreciated. 

A  bill  recently  signed  by  Governor  Long  of 
Louisiana,  reduces  working  hours  of  women  and 
children  in  that  state  to  nine  hours  a  day,  with 
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a  forty- four  hour  week.  Exceptions  are  granted 
in  the  case  of  canning  factory  employees  in  sea- 
son, waitresses,  telephone  and  telegraph  opera- 
tors in  towns  of  less  than  2500  population.  Any- 
way, the  new  measure  will  help  a  little. 

Organized  labor  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon, 
protests  against  the  proposed  10  and  15  per  cent 
wage  cut  by  lumber  mills  and  logging  corpora- 
tions. These  concerns  smashed  trade  unions  dur- 
ing the  World  YYar  and  installed  a  company 
"union"  called  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen.  The  Four  L's  was  supposed  to  be 
the  last  word  in  solving  industrial  questions,  but 
has  long  since  been  discredited. 

Because  of  the  business  depression,  the  State 
Department,  acting  under  instructions  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  has  ordered  American  consuls  to  be 
more  strict  in  the  application  of  the  law  with- 
holding visas  from  immigrants  who  may  become 
"public  charges"  after  they  have  entered  this 
country.  Visas,  or  certificates,  signed  by  Ameri- 
can consuls,  are  necessary  for  the  entrance  of 
immigrants.  Under  the  law  American  consuls  in 
foreign  countries  are  the  judge  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  for  entry  into  the  United  States  may 
become  a  public  charge. 

Speaking  at  a  camp  for  poor  children  near 
Xew  York  on  his  eighty-second  birthday,  August 
Heckscher,  famous  philanthropist,  predicted  that 
in  thirty  years  the  United  States  will  see  the  end 
of  dire  poverty,  disease  and  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing. "Proper  housing  will  solve  our  problem," 
Heckscher  said  ;  "proper  housing  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  poor,  where  crime  and  disease  and  all 
human  ills  are  bred  because  the  income  can't 
meet  the  landlord's  demands.  Public  funds  should 
pay  the  difference  between  what  the  worker  earns 
and  the  landlord  should  receive.  New  York  City 
pays  millions  every  year  to  preserve  the  workers' 
5-cent  fare.     It  should  pay  to  preserve  his  home." 

From  British  Columbia  comes  news  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  Minimum  Wage  Board,  which  sets 
rates  for  men.  The  board  has  recently  set  a 
rate  of  80  cents  an  hour  for  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  a  licentiate  of  pharmacy,  and 
has  also  conducted  inquiries  upon  applications 
from  cab  drivers  and  taxi  drivers,  warehousemen] 
and  stationary  engineers.  The  successful  exist] 
ence  of  a  minimum  wage  board,  demanded  by 
men  and  setting  rates  for  men,  is  interesting  in 
contrast  to  the  opposition  and  barriers  that  have 
(-on  fronted    the    minimum    wage    movement    even 
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for  women  in  this  country.  In  British  Columbia 
the  social  soundness  of  assuring  workers  a  liv- 
ing wage  is  felt  to  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women. 

''The  A.  F.  of  L.  does  not  seek  discrimination 
against  Russian  products  because  we  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  political  theory,"  said  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  writing 
as  editor  of  American  Federationist.  The  A.  F. 
of  L.  asked  the  State  Department  to  enforce  the 
law  against  convict  goods  in  the  case  of  a  ship- 
ment of  pulp  wood  destined  for  this  country  that 
was  produced  by  Russian  convict  labor.  "We 
believe  that  Russia  must  make  her  own  internal 
decisions,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "The  A.  F.  of  L. 
believes  it  fundamental  that  free  institutions  must 
be  preserved  and  that  we  must  protect  them 
against  menace  from  all  sources.  We  are  urging 
the  application  of  a  general  principle — to  protect 
free  workers  against  competition  with  unfree 
labor." 

I>y  the  recent  passage  of  acts  in  New  York 
and  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  states  of 
the  American  Union  possessing  old-age  pension 
legislation  has  been  increased  to  thirteen  (includ- 
ing Alaska).  The  two  new  acts  differ  from  their 
predecessors  but  resemble  one  another,  in  that 
they  provide  not  pensions  but  "assistance,''  the 
nature  and  amount  of  which  is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  administration.  Except  that 
its  receipt  does  not  involve  the  legal  status  of 
pauper,  assistance  under  these  acts  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  poor  relief,  though  it  is  intended 
to  be  of  a  generous  character.  These  acts,  how- 
ever, possess  at  least  the  advantage  over  the  ma- 
jority of  their  predecessors  that  their  applica- 
tion is  mandatory  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
respective  states,  and  not  optional  for  the  indi- 
vidual counties. 

Harry  Orchard,  bomb  thrower  and  assassin  of 
former  Governor  Stuenberg  of  Idaho,  in  1905, 
who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  in  that  state,  has 
been  denied  a  parole.  Old-time  unionists  will 
recall  this  case  that  is  known  as  the  Moyer-Hay- 
wood-Pettibone  kidnapping.  The  three  men  were 
officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
whose  members  were  waging  a  strike  in  the 
Couer  d'Alene  (Idaho)  district.  The  Union's 
headquarters  was  in  Denver,  where  the  three 
frnen  were  secretly  arrested,  quietly  placed  on  a 
special  train,  kidnapped  into  Idaho,  and  charged 
with   aiding   Orchard.      The    latter    was    proven 


to  be  a  murderer  and  all-around  criminal  and  a 
pal  of  James  McFarland,  Pinkerton  detective. 
Orchard  confessed,  but  he  could  not  implicate 
the  three  men,  who  were  finally  released.  They 
were  jailed  for  nearly  two  years.  Organized 
workers  rocked  the  nation  with  their  protests. 
Orchard  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life 
and  now  wants  a  parole. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  W.  X.  Doak  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Trainmen  are  con- 
sidered the  two  most  important  of  the  men  men- 
tioned as  possible  successors  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  J.  Davis.  Secretary  Davis  is  run- 
ning for  the  United  States  senate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  election  is  considered  as  an  almost 
foregone  conclusion.  President  Hoover  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  make  known  his  choice 
until  after  the  November  election,  but  observers 
here  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  choice  will  lie 
between  these  two  men,  although  at  various 
times  other  names  have  been  mentioned.  Both 
Lewis  and  Doak  are  Republicans  and  were  ac- 
tive in  supporting  Hoover  in  the  1928  election 
campaign.  Doak  is  a  Virginian  and  at  one  time 
was  considered  to  be  Hoover's  choice  for  his  first 
cabinet,  but  for  some  reason  Hoover  changed  his 
mind  and  retained  Davis,  who  had  served  under 
President   Coolidge. 

British  immigrants,  stranded  in  Canada,  are 
circulating  a  petition  demanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment deport  them.  The  plight  of  many  of 
these  men  has  become  desperate,  as  they  are  able 
to  exist  only  by  public  charity.  Many  have 
families  in  the  Old  Country,  also  now  depend- 
ent on  charity.  Hundreds  of  immigrants,  in- 
cluding former  soldiers  who  borrowed  money 
against  future  pension  payments  to  pay  for  their 
passage,  have  arrived  in  Canada  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Some  of  those  who  came  over  in 
August  declare  they  were  deceived  by  immi- 
gration agents  as  to  conditions  in  Canada.  Such 
charges  call  for  investigation ;  they  either  indi- 
cate a  callous  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  immi- 
gration officials  or  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants 
a  curious  unconcern  about  their  prospects  in  a 
new  country.  But  that  does  not  remedy  the  fact 
that  unless  the  government  pays  the  expense  of 
their  deportation,  many  immigrants  will  be  con- 
demned to  a  bitter  winter  of  hardship  in  this 
country. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  of  the  San  Salva- 
dorean government  established,  by  Executive  De- 
cree of  July  17,  D30,  a  labor  bureau  with 
branches  throughout  the  republic,  designed  es- 
pecially for  persons  out  of  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  rather  widespread  unem- 
ployment in  Portugal,  the  government  recently 
issued  a  decree  which  forbids  the  employment  of 
"foreigners"  by  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
prises of  Portugal.  Certain  exceptions  are  made 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  decree. 

Dr.  Kasuo  Okamoto  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Company,  Limited,  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
is  said  to  have  recently  arrived  in  Asuncion,  com- 
missioned by  his  company  to  study  Paraguay 
with  respect  to  its  possibilities  for  Japanese  im- 
migration and  colonization. 

A  table  recently  published  by  the  Central  Bu- 
reau for  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  shows  that 
the  number  of  labor  contracts  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. A  growth  is  shown,  from  the  year 
1923,  from  contracts  affecting  16,950  enterprises 
and  238,150  laborers,  to  contracts  affecting 
18,250  enterprises  and  290,750  laborers  for  the 
year  1929. 

The  president  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  has 
promulgated  a  work  permit  law  for  persons  not 
Lithuanian  citizens,  under  the  terms  of  which 
such  persons  desiring  to  follow  a  profession  or 
trade  or  to  be  hired  for  some  employment  in  the 
country  shall  have  to  receive  a  work  permit  from 
the  Minister  of  Interior,  issued  for  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  one  year. 

Xew  strikes  have  been  reported  in  Madrid, 
Cadiz  and  Bilbao,  adding  to  the  strikes  prevalent 
over  Spain.  Structural  workers  went  out  in 
Madrid,  street  car  operators  in  Cadiz  and  2000 
metal  workers  in  Bilbao.  All  three  resulted  from 
the  rejection  of  demands  for  higher  wages.  The 
government  has  undertaken  to  arbitrate,  but  re- 
peated its  threat  of  armed  force  "if  vents  re- 
quired." 

Brazil  is  said  to  be  undergoing  an  unemploy- 
ment crisis  at  this  time,  especially  in  Sao  Paulo, 
where  a  number  of  factory  shutdowns  and  other 
causes  have  resulted  in  the  idleness  of  100,000 
workers.     The  government  is  being  petitioned  to 


restrict  immigration  in  that  district  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  taking  heroic  steps,  in 
cooperation  with  labor  associations,  to  relieve  the 
present  unfavorable  situation. 

According  to  reports  received  from  Shanghai, 
labor  troubles  in  that  district  have  been  very 
marked  during  the  past  half  year,  with  fifty-one 
strikes  during  the  second  quarter  thereof,  com- 
pared with  twenty-three  strikes  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  Over  30,000  workers  were 
affected  and  almost  200,000  working  days  lost, 
compared  with  15,000  workers  affected  and  70,000 
lost  working  days  during  the  first  quarter.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  unrest  is  said 
to  be  the  continued  soaring  of  the  price  of  rice. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  has  passed 
the  $20,000,000  Canadian  government  unemploy- 
ment bill.  Part  of  the  money  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  provinces  for  highway  construction ; 
another  part  is  to  be  utilized  in  various  ways  to 
speed  up  public  construction  programs  of  all 
kinds,  federal,  provincial  and  municipal.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  employment,  but  where  unemployed 
relief  is  necessary  the  federal  government  will 
bear  one-third  of  the  cost.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  municipalities  and  provinces. 

It  is  said  that  the  construction  of  a  new  mil- 
lion dollar  trade  school  in  Panama  will  be  real- 
ized within  the  next  year.  President  Arosema  is 
quoted  as  saying  he  is  desirous  of  leaving  such 
a  school  as  a  memorial  of  his  presidential  ad- 
ministration. The  principal  of  the  present  school 
is  Mr.  James  J.  McDonald,  an  American  citizen, 
who  was  recommended  to  his  position  by  the 
Pan-American  Union  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Principal  McDonald  has  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  during  his  eighteen  months 
supervision,  according  to  Panama  authorities. 

The  Hong  Kong  government  has  recently  is- 
sued further  regulations  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  under  the  Indus- 
trial Employment  of  Women  and  Children  Or- 
dinance of  1922.  The  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  factories  or  industrial  undertakings 
is  now  forbidden  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m.,  and  the  employment  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  any  industrial 
enterprise  has  also  been  prohibited.  Under  the 
wide  definition  of  industrial  undertakings  in  the 
Ordinance,  the  new  regulations  mean  the  virtual 
abolition  of  young  child  labor  in  the  colony. 
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A  group  of  labor  representatives  recently  called 
upon  the  mayor  of  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Quebec 
Branch  of  the  Federation  of  Workers,  in  support 
of  the  mayor's  recommendation  for  unemploy- 
ment work  in  Quebec  by  the  federal  government. 
The  delegation  estimated  that  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 7000  men  and  women  during  the  com- 
ing winter  for  whom  provisions  must  be  made 
to  give  work  and  submitted  plans'  looking  to  re- 
lieving the  prospective  unfavorable  situation.  In 
connection  with  unemployment  relief,  the  sum  of 
$500,000  was  voted  by  the  Quebec  cabinet  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  held  recently  in  Notting- 
ham, was  attended  by  606  delegates,  representing 
210  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of  3,- 
744,320.  The  membership  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  is  in  reality  much  larger,  for  most  of  the 
affiliated  organizations  do  not  levy  any  contribu- 
tions from  their  unemployed  members,  whose 
number  is  by  no  means  small.  For  instance,  the 
British  Miners'  Federation  only  receivers  contri- 
butions for  600,000  members,  while  its  total  mem- 
bership is  890,000.  More  than  200,000  unemployed 
miners,  who  pay  a  small  contribution  of  a  penny  a 
week,  are  not  registered  on  the  lists  of  the  Na- 
tional Center.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in 
many  other  organizations.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, without  exaggeration  that  the  real  member- 
ship of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  exceeds  four 
millions. 

Shipments  of  wood  pulp  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  temporarily  denied  en- 
try into  the  United  States  on  the  charge  that  con- 
vict labor  had  been  employed  in  handling  the  pro- 
duct, were  released  and  allowed  to  pass  customs 
by  an  order  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  whose  officials  claimed  the  charge 
of  convict  labor  had  not  been  sustained.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  a  number  of  demands 
calling  for  an  embargo  against  Soviet  Union  coal, 
lumber  and  manganese.  The  parties  who  ask  for 
the  ban  claim  that  convict  labor  is  used  On  these 
products.  The  Treasury  Department  announces 
that  it  is  investigating  these  charges  and  will  bar 
the  products  from  the  United  States  if  the  in- 
vestigation discloses  the  use  of  convict  labor.  The 
wood  pulp,  coal,  lumber  and  manganese  under 
scrutiny  are  all  produced  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 


Socialist  Republics  in  plants  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  government.  The  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  operated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  government.  The  products 
about  which  complaint  has  been  made  are  sold  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Amtorg  Trading  Cor- 
poration whose  head  office  is  in  New  York  City. 
The  corporation  is  owned  by  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill    Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  BRAUER,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash S6  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 

COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE  WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary- Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL 

Clothier,     Furnisher     SC    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons         ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS. 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union    Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and   SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First    Avenue  Seattle,    Wash. 


A.  M.   BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS    OF    THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN.  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION    MADE    HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


FEMALISM 


She — The  Lord  made  us  beauti- 
ful and  dumb. 

It— How's  that? 

She — Beautiful  so  the  men  would 
love  us — and  dumb  so  that  we  could 
love  them. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and   Hart  Schaftner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the   Best  in  Oil   Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &   Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


SHOES 


v  t£iJH5fAMEN$  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    5:   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 
500  EAST  HERON  STREET 


PHONE   452 


ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


"Comrade,"  said  the  president. 
"before  you  can  be  admitted  to  our 
society  you  must  answer  three  ques- 
tions. First,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  were  left   2,000.000  rubles?" 

The  candidate  thought  a  minute 
and  then  said:  "I  would  give  1,000,- 
000  to  the  party  and  keep  the  other 
myself." 

"Good.  And  if  you  had  two 
houses?" 

"I'd  give  one  to  the  party  and 
keep  the  other." 

"Very  good!  And  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  two  pairs  of 
trousers?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  the 
candidate  stammered,  "Comrade, 
I — I  don't  know." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  see — I  really  have  two 
pairs  of  trousers." 

"How's  your  car  runnii 

"Not  so  good.  I  can't  keep  it 
throttled    down." 

"How's  your  v 

"Oh,  she's  about  the  same." — 
Pathfinder. 


AMONG    FRIENDS 


'Help!  Help!"  whereupon  the  lion 
said,  "Shut  up,  you  fool;  do  you 
think  vou're  the  only  bond  salesman 
out  of  work?" — Forbes  Magazine. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


A  certain  bond  salesman  had  not 
sold  a  bond  for  the  last  six  month.- 
and  was  finally  fired.  He  needed 
some  money  to  tide  him  over  until 
he  could  get  a  job.  so  he  went 
friend  of  his  who  happened  to  man- 
age a  circus  and  asked  him  for  a 
loan.  The  circus  manager  said  he 
was  sorry,  but  his  trained  baboon 
had  just  died  and  it  was  going  to 
cost  him  $5000  or  $10,000  to  get  a 
new  one;  consequently  he  could  not 
accommodate   him. 

The  ex-bond  salesman  though  1 
for  a  moment  and  then  sue. 
to  his  friend  that  he  take  the  skin 
from  the  dead  baboon  and  let  him 
get  inside  of  it,  carrying  on  in  tin 
show,  thus  enabling  him  to  earn  a 
little  money. 

The  circus  manager  agreed  and 
two  or  three  days  later  the  shov 
went  on.  The  baboon  came  out  and 
did  his  stuff,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  crowd,  who  applauded  and 
cheered;  and  the  more  they  hollered 
the  more  he  pranced  about  until. 
unfortunately,  he  slipped  and  fell 
into  the  lion's  cage.  The  lion  let  out 
a  growl  and  started  to  pursue  him, 
but  our  friend,  the  baboon,  for  a  few 
minutes  kept  out  of  the  lion's  way. 
Finally,  seeing  that  he  was  about 
to   be   captured,   he   started   to  yell. 


DID  HE  FIND  IT? 


A  party  of  tourists  were  enjoying 
the  wonders  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
A  native  passing  by  was  asked  by 
the  driver  of  the  car:  "1  say,  neigh- 
bor, can  you  tell  us  what  caused  this 
terrible  gorge?"  The  rider  gazed 
loud  v  at  the  wonderful  sight  and 
replied:  "Wal,  they  say  a  Scotch- 
man once  owned  a  ranch  near  here, 
and  one  day  he  lost  a  golf  ball  down 
a  gopher  hole  on  his  private  course." 

ACCOMMODATION 


It's  the  patient,  accommodating 
salesman  who  stands  in  well  with 
his  employer. 

A  rather  fidgety  lady  entered  a 
store  one  day  and,  in  trying  to 
make  a  final  choice  of  goods,  per- 
mitted the  salesman  to  pull  down 
nearly  everything  on  the  sh< 
even  to  the  last  packet  of  pins. 

To  add  to  the  young  man's  trials 
she  finally  blurted  out:  "You  don't 
seem  to  have  any  gumption  at  all, 
voting  man." 

"No,  ma'am,"  meekly  replied  the 
salesman,  "but  we'll  be  pleased  to 
order  it  for  you  if  you  w 
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Professional    Cards 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
Sll    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San    Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON   8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great   Lakes 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury   Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine      -      Railway      -      Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor   in   Admiralty 
UNderhill  4840 — Home   Ph.   BAy.  5619 
1005   Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone   SUtter    6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-Calif  orn^t   Trust   Co. 

101    Market  St.  San   Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND    NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY      BLDG..      SAN     FRANCISCO 


Alan  was  made  before  woman  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  think  of  a  good 
reply  to  her  first  question. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE'' 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  P£»OQQ  UNION 

FAIR  I-)V_-/k3w3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized   by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Caps,    Hats,    Shoe* 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125   Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


THE 


James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal' 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  Bernard  Smith,  formerly 
a  member  of  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  1926  was  on  Lake 
Carrier  steamer  Livingston.  Last 
heard  of  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust, 1927.  .When  a  boy  lived  in 
Englewood.  Xew  Jersey.  Please 
communicate  with  Miss  Jennie  F. 
Smith,  175  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Edward  Stewart.  A.  B..  last 
heard  from  in  the  South  Home, 
New  York,  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  his  mother  who  is  very 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 
Mrs.  S.  Stewart,  No.  3  St.  Brides 
St.,  Carrichfergus,  Count}'  Antrim, 
Ireland. 


She:     I'm    afraid    I    can't    marn 
you. 

He:   Oh,  just  this  once! 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and     pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Beat  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR   SQUARE   KNOT   MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL    BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian   and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICB 
San   Francisco  California 


TUSH! 

"Jimmy,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
quick-tempered  small  boy,  "you 
must  not  grow  angry  and  say 
naughty  things.  You  should  always 
give  a  soft  answer," 

When  his  little  brother  provoked 
him  an  hour  afterward  Jimmy 
clenched  his  little  fist  and  said. 
"Mush." — The  Neia   Guide. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK   (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
iny   branch    of   Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
dimply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  In  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the   Bar. 

There  Is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  Ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and   in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Despite  the  fact  that  a  drenching 
shower  of  rain  overtook  his  four- 
some on  the  fourth  hole  yesterday, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  calmly  raised 
his  umbrella  and  finished  out  the 
eight  holes  he  customarily  plays. — 
Associated  Press  dispatch. 

So    that's    why    they    put    crooked 


handles  on  umbrellas — to  finish  out 
golf  matches. 


"Do    you    know    anything    about 
wildcats?" 

"I  ought  to;   I  married  one." 
"I  mean  bobcats." 
"Well,  mine  is  bobbed." 


White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  SE5:%l'J5*r'7g?F«~*» 


JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH,  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104'/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
OAKLAND,  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA,  1101 V^  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C, 
615   Hastings  St.   West. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Teddy  (asking  for  third  helping 
of  cake) :  Father,  please  pass  the 
cake. 

Mother:  Why,  Teddy,  you  arc  a 
little  pig! 

Father:  Teddy,  do  you  know 
what  a  pig  is? 

Teddy:  Sure!  A  pig  is  a  hog's 
little  boy. 


"Why  are  you  so  sure  your  boy 
is  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  great 
statesman?" 

"He  talks  so  much  and  does  so 
little." 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f    Bought 

Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Sea   Ponuer  is  in   the  seamen.    Vessels  are   the  seamen's  tools. 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 
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EASTERN    AND    GULF    SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 
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Branches 
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Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 
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FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   PENSACOLA 
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HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. ..: J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

120  Walnut  Street 


RAILROAD     FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE   S.    DUPLAN,    Secretary 

701  Park  Boulevard.     Phone  Walnut  4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%   North  Clark  Street 

CLAUDE  M.   GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN.  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

1426  West  Third  Street,   Phone   Main    1842 
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234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 
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MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y IVAN   HUNTER,   Secretary 

71    Main  Street 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.     Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bids..  1426  West  Third  Street. 
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MILWAUKEE,   Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Dailj 
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Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 
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Branches 

CHICAGO,    111 S.    R.   LITTLE,  Agent 

30  North  Wells  Street.     Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 110   Shelby   Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 

PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS*    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
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SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.    GILL,  Agent 
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SAN  PEDRO,   Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.   Box  68.     Telephone   1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

213  First  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 

SAN  PEDRO,   Calif MIKE   GORDON 

Box  574 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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GREAT  LAKES  SAILORS  PROTEST 


HARACTERIZING  as  "a  disgrace  to 
America"  the  conditions  under  which 
sailors  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  com- 
pelled to  work,  officers  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  headed  by 
Claude  M.  Goshorn  of  Chicago,  acting  secretary, 
have  written  to  President  Hoover  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  directing  attention  to  the  12- 
hour  day  and  84-hour  week  which  prevails  on 
the  bulk  freight  carrying  vessels  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "open  shop"'  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  three-watch  system,  or  eight-hour  day, 
prevails  on  some  unionized  passenger  vessels  and 
car  ferry  boats,  but  practically  all  of  the  ore  and 
grain  tonnage  vessels  are  manned  on  the  two- 
watch  system. 

Notable  among  the  carriers  which  impose  long 
hours  and  inadequate  pay  are  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation ;  the  Bethlehem  Trans- 
portation Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Company  of  Cleveland. 

The  steel  trust  was  the  last  employer  in  basic 
industry  to  yield  to  public  demand  for  the  shorter 
work  day.  But  the  steel  trust  management  holds 
on  with  a  death  grip  to  the  inhuman  twelve-hour 
work  day  for  sailors  on  all  Great  Lakes  carriers. 
The  letter,  copies  of  which  also  were  sent  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Lamont,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis,  Shipping  Board  Chairman  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  to  the  United  States  Senators  of  all 
of  the  states  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
the  mayors  of  each  of  the  large  lake  cities,  fol- 
lows : 

"Honorable   Herbert  Hoover, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
"Dear    Sir: 

"The  serious  unemployment  situation  prevailing 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  public  officials  and 
citizens  of  all  walks  of   life. 

"In  common  with  other  citizens,  members  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  unemployment  and  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  to  your  attention  a  situation  existing  on  the 
Great  Lakes  under  which  American  citizens,  union 
and  non-union,  are  compelled  to  labor  under  condi- 
tions that  are  a   disgrace   to  America. 

"The  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Iron 
ore,  coal,  stone  and  grain  are  the  principal  bulk  com- 
modities   transported    on    the    Great    Lakes    and    the 


aggregate   movement   of   these   commodities   amounts 
to  more   than  a  hundred  million  tons  annually. 

A  great  amount  of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
efficient  and  economic  methods  of  handling  bulk 
cargoes  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  little  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  the 
sailors  engaged  in  this  great  commerce  must  en- 
deavor to  earn  a  livelihood. 

"Approximately  five  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
the  deck  department  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  great 
bulk  freight  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  in  this  day  and  age,  these  men  are 
compelled  to  labor  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week.  This  means  an  eighty-four  hour  week.  These 
medieval  and  archaic  working  hours  still  prevail  in 
the  profitable  bulk  freight  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes 
although  vessel  owners  in  several  minor  trades  have 
employed  sailors  on  the  three-watch  or  eight-hour 
day  system  for  the  past  eleven  years.  It  is  ^lso  a 
fact  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew  em- 
ployed on  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
are  working  under  the  three-watch   system. 

No  economic  reason  prevents  these  vessel  owners 
from  establishing  the  three-watch  system.  It  could 
probably  be  effected  on  some  vessels  without  the 
employment  of  any  additional  men  and  on  others 
would  only  necessitate  the  employment  of  one  or  two 
additional   men   at  a   wage   of  $75   to  $105   per   month. 

"Low  wages  are  another  condition  prevailing  on 
the  Great  Lakes  that  deserve  some  attention.  The 
present  scale  of  wages  of  skilled  able  seamen  are 
$105  per  month  and  ordinary  seamen  are  §77.50  per 
month.  Under  conditions  prevalent  in  recent  years 
this  means  that  the  maximum  earnings  of  the  average 
skilled  seamen  amount  to  $735  annually  and  the  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  unskilled  men  are,  of  course, 
even  less.  These  figures  are  based  on  a  seven-month 
season.     Many  do  not   secure  even  that  much  work. 

"Such  wages  do  not  permit  these  men  to  live  a 
life  in  accord  with  American  standards.  They  can- 
not marry.  Their  purchasing  power  is  small.  The 
constitutional  guarantee  of  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit 
of  happiness"  has  little  meaning  to  five  thousand 
sailors  dragging  out  a  dreary  existence  under  the 
conditions  described  above.  Such  standards  are  seri- 
ously hampering  the  development  of  a  skilled,  steady 
and  responsible  seagoing  personnel.  The  Great  Lakes 
are — or  rather — should  be  the  training  ground  of 
such  a  body  of  men.  But  the  conditions  described 
in  this  letter  are  resulting  in  a  labor  turnover  of 
500  per  cent,  which  was  ascertaine'd  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

"In  the  name  of  humanity,  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  appeal  to 
you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  shipowners  named 
in  the  attached  list  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
will  permit  five  thousand  Great  Lakes  seamen  a 
chance  to  live  a  life  in  accord  with  decent  American 
standards. 

"Respectfully   yours, 

"SAILORS'  UNION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

"C.  M.  Goshorn,  Acting  Secretary,  810^  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"Patrick  O'Brien,  Business  Agent,  55  Main  Street, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

"E.  J.  Sullivan,  Business  Agent,  1426  W.  Third 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Earl  Wichard,  Business  Agent,  410  Shelby  Street, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

"Chas.  Bradhering,  Business  Agent,  234  S.  Second 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin." 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  has  reduced 

the  age  limit  of  the  personnel  of  its  fleet  from 
63  years  to  60  years.  The  matter  had  been  be- 
fore the  board  for  over  a  year,  and  it  was  not 
until  two  plebescites  had  been  taken  that  the  re- 
duction was  finally  resolved  upon. 

*  *     * 

The  time  limit  of  filing  claims  by  Lascar  sea- 
men for  grant  of  compensation  for  loss  or  dam- 
age, whether  by  being  interned  or  by  their  ships 
being  sunk  by  enemy  action  during  the  late  war, 
has  been  extended  to  March  31,  1931.     No  claims 

will  be  considered  after  that  date. 

*  *     * 

The  pay  of  British  marine  wireless  operators 
ranges  from  £7  per  month  to  £20  per  month, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  ships  are  of  8,000  tons  and 
less,  of  which  123  only  are  in  the  first  class,  and 
in  this  class  of  ship  the  maximum  pay  of  the 
operator  is  £16  per  month.  To  secure  £20  per 
month  the  operator  must  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  ship  of  16,001  tons  and  over,  of  which  class 
there  are  only  21.  There  are  approximately  3.400 
British  marine  wireless  operators,  but  most  of 
them  can  never  hope  to  receive  more  than  £13 
per  month.  *     *     * 

The  current  issue  of  A'y  Tid,  the  official  paper 
of  the  Danish  Sailors'  Union,  shows  the  photo- 
graph of  a  building  erected  and  owned  jointly  by 
the  Sailors'  Union  and  the  Firemen's  Union  of 
Denmark.  The  building  is  located  in  Ksbjerg,  one 
of  the  more  important  seaports  in  Denmark, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  The  build- 
ing is  a  two-story  affair  with  a  large  roomy  base- 
ment. The  basement  is  fitted  out  with  toilet  and 
bathing  facilities.  The  lower  floor  contains  a 
spacious  reading  room  and  a  hall  for  meeting 
purposes.  The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
representative  of  the  organizations  who  conducts 
the  Union's  business  and  also  makes  his  home 
there.  Just  how  the  project  has  been  financed  the 
article  does  not  disclose.  The  Sailors  and  Fire- 
men in  Denmark  are  organized  in  two  distinct 
unions.  *     *     * 

Various  Australian  maritime  unions  (the 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  the  Institute  of  Marine 
and   Power  Engineers,   the   Federated   Seamen's 


Union,  the  Radiotelegraphists'  (Marine)  Insti- 
tute, the  Shipwrights'  Union,  the  Marine  Cooks 
Butchers  and  Bakers'  Association,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Stewards'  and  Pastrymen's  Association)  re- 
cently sent  a  deputation  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  ask  for  alterations  in  the  Navigation 
Act  and  the  Seamen's  Compensation  Act.  It  was 
suggested  that  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act 
concerning  sickness,  accidents  and  conditions  of 
work  required  amendment.  In  particular,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
a  forty-eight-hour  week  for  all  seafarers.  At 
present  stewards  work  63  hours,  and  all  others 
56  hours  a  week.  It  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  that  the  requests  would  receive  con- 
sideration. *     *     * 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  Riksdag,  the 
Swedish  Government  has  been  requested  to  order 
a  new  investigation  into  the  need  for  and  the 
possibility  of  fixing  a  manning  scale  for  Swedish 
merchant  vessels,  and  to  submit  to  the  Riksdag 
the  results  of  the  investigation  before  issuing 
any  regulation  concerning  such  a  scale.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Xordborg,  direc- 
tor of  the  Swedish  Shipowners'  Association. 
maintained  that  no  such  investigation  could 
be  started  before  the  government  had  decided 
what  attitude  it  intended  to  adopt  toward  the  de- 
cisions to  be  taken  on  the  question  of  seamen's 
hours  of  work  by  the  next  Maritime  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference.  It  was 
clear,  he  said,  that  these  decisions  would  not 
result  in  lengthening  hours  of  work.  If  hours 
were  reduced  the  consequenec  would  be  to  en- 
large crews,  and  no  manning  scale  would  be 
needed.  Other  conservative  speakers  pointed  out 
that  the  introduction  of  a  manning  scale  in 
Sweden,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, would  weaken  the  position  of  the  country 
in  international  competition. 


All  ocean-going  ships  carrying  more  than  50 
steerage  passengers  from  British  ports  are  in- 
spected by  a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  before 
each  voyage,  and  such  boats  are  lowered  and 
exercised  as  the  surveyor  in  his  discretion  con- 
siders necessary.  The  whole  of  the  life-saving 
appliances  on  all  passenger  steamers  are  surveyed 
by  a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  at  least  once  a 
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year.  Any  ship  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by 
a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor.  The  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts  require,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  life- 
saving  appliances  on  all  ships  to  be  kept  at  all 
times  fit  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  replacement 
of   defective  appliances  at  the  first  opportunity. 

*  *     * 

The  government  body  of  the  British  Royal 
Seamen's  Pension  Fund,  in  their  report  for  1929, 
state  that  the  4,138  applications  for  pensions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  constituted  the  highest 
number  since  the  institution  of  the  fund.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  was  owing  to  an  extension  of 
the  benefits  in  1928  to  seamen  over  70  years  of 
age,  but  until  the  claims  of  the  older  men  are 
met  the  normal  number  of  applicants  reaching 
the  age  of  65  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  de- 
sired to  emphasize  the  fact  that  long  sea  service 
is  the  essential  qualification  for  a  pension,  and 
while  sufficient  evidence  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  deep  sea  men  by  discharge  books  and  certifi- 
cates, some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  assessing 
the  claims  of  fishermen,  who  have  no  such  sys- 
tem. The  fisherman  spends  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  life  on  shore  than  the  ocean-going 
seaman,  and  while  the  governing  body  accept  a 
less  precise  standard  of  evidence  from  fishermen 
applicants,  the  occupational  period  is  discounted 
to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  sea  ser- 
vice.    Since  the  fund  came  into  operation,  7,616 

pensions  in  all  have  been  granted. 

*  *     * 

An  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  New  Zealand 
government  the  necessity  of  chartering  New  Zea- 
land vessels  for  New  Zealand  trade,  instead  of 
foreign-going  ships,  was  made  recently  by  a  strong 
deputation  representing  the  New  Zealand  Sea- 
men's Federation  and  the  Watersiders'  Union. 
Wellington.  The  deputation  approached  the 
Acting-Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ransom,  who  prom- 
ised that  the  government  would  do  its  best  to 
improve  the  situation.  Strong  points  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  deputation  were  the  facts  that  in 
spite  of  previous  representations  to  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  immediately  prior  to  his  trip  to 
the  Imperial  Conference,  nothing  had  apparently 
been  done  as  regards  the  chartering  of  New  Zea- 
land vessels  for  the  trade  in  phosphate,  fruit  and 
hardwoods  as  actually  promised  at  the  time.  The 
employment  of  New  Zealand  ships  manned  by 
New  Zealand  crews,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
F.  P.  Walsh,  general  president  of  the  New  Zea- 


land Seamen's  Federation,  would  tend  in  a  great 
measure  to  help  relieve  the  present  parlous  un- 
employment situation.  It  would  also  assure  the 
spending  of  money  in  the  country  which  other- 
wise would  go  outside  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries.  *     *     * 

A  recent  stop-work  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Wellington  Branch  of  the  New  Zealand  Sea- 
men's Federation  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "That  this  meeting  of  members  of  the  Fed- 
erated Seamen's  Union  of  New  Zealand  records 
its  protest  against  the  attempt  of  the  Employers' 
Federation  to  reduce  wages  of  the  actual  workers 
engaged  in  production  and  distribution ;  wages 
are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  primary  industries,  most  of 
which  are  not  covered  by  arbitration  awards.  We 
object  strenuously  to  any  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  workers,  realizing  that  the  present  wage 
does  not  afford  a  decent  standard  of  living  with 
the  intermittent  employment  that  a  large  section 
of  the  workers  have.  We  recommend  in  place  of 
attacking  the  present  low  wage  of  the  workers, 
that  watered  stock,  inflated  land  valuations,  usuri- 
ous rates  of  interest,  and  high  salaries  of  non- 
productive officials  be  revised.  We  call  upon  all 
workers  to  join  in  a  national  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  our  forces  to  fight 
against  a  coolie  standard  of  living  proposed  by 
our  alleged  patriots,  who  mostly  profiteered  dur- 
ing the  war  and  whose  policy  piled  up  the  debt 
which  they  want  us  to  pay.  We  further  recom- 
mend, in  place  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
workers,  that  the  war  debt  be  repudiated,  as 
advocated  by  a  large  section  of  the  Australian 
Labor  Movement." 


IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  arrested  during 
the  past  year  for  crimes  varying  from  traffic  vio- 
lations to  murder,  the  report  of  the  national  capi- 
tal's police  department  has  disclosed. 

A  total  of  108,305  persons  were  arrested  dur- 
ing the  year,  according  to  the  report,  and  of  this 
number  5557  were  for  violations  of  the  Volstead 
Act.  There  were  a  total  of  124,284  arrests  made 
during  the  year  involving  the  108,305  persons. 
Arrests  made  for  the  violation  of  the  Volstead  Act 
represented  an  increase  of  310  over  the  previous 
year. 
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THE  WRECK  ()!•'  THE   BROOKLYN 


On  Saturday.  November  8,  the  steam  schooner 
Brooklyn,  of  333  gross  tons,  built  in  Aberdeen. 
Wash.,  in  1901,  owned  by  S.  L.  Whipple  of  San 
Francisco,  attempted  to  cross  the  Humboldt  Bar 
at  the  entrance  to  Eureka  Bay,  California.  The 
bar  was  rough  and  a  succession  of  heavy  breakers 
swung  the  vessel  broad  side  to.  While  in  this 
position,  entirely  out  of  control,  attempts  were 
made  to  use  the  small  boats — but  without  success. 
The  Brooklyn  capsized  and  all  hands  were  given 
up  as  lost. 

Three  days  later,  or  exactly  72  hours  after  the 
wreck,  Jorgen  Greve,  aged  50,  mate  on  the  Brook- 
lyn, was  picked  up  by  a  fishing  vessel  in  the  chilly 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific  off  the  Humboldt 
Coast,  clinging  to  a  piece  of  wreckage.  Although 
entirely  exhausted,  Greve  was  still  alive — the  sole 
survivor  of  the  wreck. 

Jorgen  Greve  became  a  member  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific  on  April  2,  1907,  and  was  a 


good  and  active  union  man  up  to  the  time  he  ob- 
tained his  certificate  as  a  licensed  officer.  To 
those  who  knew  him  best.  Greve  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  determined  man. 
That  he  was  determined  is  evidenced  by  his  re- 
cent terrible  adventure.  How  any  human  being 
could  live  clinging  to  a  piece  of  wreckage  for  72 
hours  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  yet  Greve  is  alive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  today,  quite  able  to  tell  his  own  story  of  the 
wreck. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  brief  but  heart- 
rending account  of  his  experience  as  related  by 
Greve  shortly  after  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  in 
Eureka.  But  Greve  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Me  did  not  relate  that  his  first  concern,  when  re- 
gaining consciousness,  was  for  his  seventeen  ship- 
mates,  every  one  of  whom  was  dead.  Among  the 
latter  were  live  additional  members  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  namely.  Johan  ( iustafson, 
Sigurd  Johansen  Hocks,  Matts  Johnson.  Fred- 
erick V.  Petersen  and  Harry  Sandler.  To  the 
survivors  of  these  unfortunate  brothers  the 
Journal  extends  heartfelt  condolence-. 

Of  course,  the  old  question:  Who  is  respon- 
sible? has  been  very  much  in  evidence.  The 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspectors  at  San  Fran-j 
cisco  have  made  public  the  following  verdict  : 

Captain  John  T.  Tufvesson  was  accounted  a 
bar  man,  and  it  is  possible  he  underestimated  the 
force  of  the  tide  and  bad  gotten  out  so  far  tbat  it 
was  impossible  to  turn  back,  so  be  was  forced  to  gd 
on.  Under  the  circumstance-  we  do. not  find  tbe  mas- 
ter at  fault  for  tbe  loss  of  the  Brooklyn  and  its  crew. 
No   further  action   is  deemed   necessary. 

The  findings  went  into  detail,  telling  how  the 
Brooklyn  started  out  after  being  warned  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  stormy  weather;  how  the  vessel 
had  been  knocked  broadside  to  the  waves  and 
could  not  head  into  them  because  the  sea  washed 
into  the  boiler  room  and  put  out  the  fires. 

The  findings  do  not  refer  to  the  well  known 
fact  that  skippers  of  Pacific  coastwise  lumber  ves- 
sels are  expected  to  "make  time."  If  they  do  not 
"make  time,"  or,  in  other  words  are  unwilling  to 
take  a  chance  at  crossing  the  bar  when  prudence 
dictates  delay,  then  the  skipper's  job  is  likely  to 
be  filled  by  another — sooner  or  later. 

This  is  the  sad  state  of  affairs  that  causes  ex- 
perienced men  to  take  such  chances.  And.  as  long 
as  there  is  keen  competition  for  jobs  the  situa- 
tion will  probably  remain  just  about  the  same. 


Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism. 
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LAUNCHING  LIFEBOATS 

The  nuisance  presented  by  the  old  style  of  lifeboat 
which  was  difficult  to  lower  because  of  an  antiquated 
system  of  falls,  is  now  no  more.  Sea  travel  was 
never  so  safe  as  it  is  today,  when  every  safety  ap- 
pliance devised  by  the  best  marine  designers  in  the 
world  is  at  the  service  of  the  passenger.  Life-saving 
equipment  on  the  modern  liner  can  be  operated  by 
the  women  and  children  themselves  if  necessary,  as 
witness  the  stewardesses  on  the  Grace  Liner  Santa 
Barbara  demonstrating  the  Welin-Maclachan  gravity 
davit.  With  this  form  of  davit  only  one  operation  is 
necessary  to  lower  boats.  For  launching  them,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lift  the  brake  lever. 

This  interesting  comment,  together  with  four 
photographs  showing  a  number  of  charming  stew- 
ardesses in  the  actual  process  of  launching  a  boat, 
appeared  as  a  full  page  feature  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  Grace  Log,  the  house  organ  of  the 
Grace  Company  of  New  York. 

Well,  it  must  be  comforting  for  the  passengers, 
and  particularly  for  the  women  and  children,  to 
read  that  "they  themselves  can  operate  the  Hfe- 
saving  equipment." 

Modern  lifting  and  lowering  devices  are  cer- 
tainly ingenious  devices  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  women  and  children  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
job  either  while  the  ship  is  on  a  very  placid  sea 
or  while  tied  to  the  dock. 

Of  course,  practical  seamen  know  that  col- 
lisions and  other  accidents  at  sea  do  not  usually 
happen  when  the  old  ocean  looks  as  smooth  as 
a  pond.  In  most  instances,  lifeboats  have  to  be 
launched  when  the  sea  is  rough  and  when  the 
women  and  children  have  all  thay  can  do  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

Wisely,  the  Grace  Log  artist  refrains  from 
showing  a  photograph  of  a  launching  scene  in  a 
tempestuous  sea.  He  does  not  explain  what  hap- 
pens to  the  boat  after  she  gets  into  the  water. 
Nor  does  he  draw  a  word  picture  of  how  little 
skill  is  required  to  successfully  manipulate  a 
small  boat  in  a  heavy  sea.  In  other  words,  he 
gently  conceals  what  may  easily  become  the  sad 
aftermath  of  a  successful  lifeboat  launching. 

Some  of  our  non-seafaring  readers  will  prob- 
ably assume  that  this  comment  is  aimed  at  mod- 
ern life-saving  equipment.  But  such  is  not  the 
purpose  or  the  intention.  All  ships  should  have 
the  very  best  and  very  latest  equipment  for  sav- 
ing life  at  sea.  And  together  with  such  equip- 
ment should  go  a  crew  of  competent  and  qualified 
seamen — men  who  can  be  depended  upon  not  only 
to  keep  their  heads  while  launching  the  boats  but, 
also,   after  the  boats   are  afloat,   to   demonstrate 


their  skill  and  training  under  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Modern  life-saving  devices  are  to  be  welcomed, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  assume  that  be- 
cause such  devices  have  been  installed  skilled 
seamen  are  no  longer  necessary. 

From  time  to  time  the  unchanging,  unrelent- 
ing sea  exacts  its  toll  of  previous  lives. 

A  hundred  years,  a  thousand  years,  are  but 
short  moments  to  the  old  sea.  And  today,  as 
through  all  known  history,  the  moods  of  the  sea 
have  been  savage  and  unsparing  whenever  at- 
tempts are  made  to  substitute  mechanical  inven- 
tions for  real  men. 


UNREST  IS  MENTAL! 


New  York,  Nov.  15. — The  United  State;  is  funda- 
mentally sound,  our  unrest  is  mental  and  "there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  because  things  will  right 
themselves  in  time,"  was  the  advice  of  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
New  York  banker,  to  300  guests  who  were  enter- 
tained  at    his    Long   Island   estate. 

Mr.  Kahn,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
said  unrest  in  the  United  States  is  largely  mental. 
He  drew  the  comparison  of  a  man  who  was  phys- 
ically fit,   hut  wlio  imagined  he  was  sick. 

Mr.  Kahn  said  conditions  in  Europe  are  much 
worse  than   here. 

'Idle  foregoing  press  item  indicates  that  all  our 
troubles  can  be  easily  removed.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  make  tip  our  minds  that  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about. 

For  instance,  when  you  are  hungry,  just  con- 
vince yourself  that  hunger  is  a  mere  by-product 
to  unrest  and  therefore  only  mental. 

When  you  are  cold  and  without  the  price  of 
the  .next  night's  lodging,  don't  worry  about  it,  but 
persuade  yourself  that  such  matters  are  mental. 

If  you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  unto 
yourself  the  responsibilities  of  family  life,  and  if 
you  are  minus  a  job  and  without  funds  when  the 
rent  is  due,  and  when  the  grocer  and  the  butcher 
decline  to  extend  further  credit,  just  kiss  your 
wife  and  babies  and  tell  them  all  such  embarrass- 
ments are  only  mental.  And  if  they  are  inclined 
to  doubt  your  words,  just  refer  them  to  Mr.  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  the  New  York  banker,  who  always 
delivers  optimistic  orations  when  he  entertains  on 
his  Long  Island  estate ! 


When  a  man  is  in  earnest  and  knows  what 
he  is  about,  his  work  is  half  done. 


Nothing  dies  so  hard  and  rallies  so  often  as 
intolerance. 
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ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH! 


Abe  Ruef,  once  political  boss  of  San  Francisco, 
was  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary  some  years  ago 
for  shady  manipulations  in  connection  with  the 
privately  owned  street  car  company.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  Abe  Ruef  was  a  piker  and  a  mere  nov- 
ice at  the  game. 

By  a  liberal  use  of  funds  and  clever  spreading 
of  corporation  propaganda,  the  same  street  car 
company  has  just  induced  the  sovereign  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  to  extend  all  existing  franchises 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  vote  was  81,777  for 
continued  private  exploitation,  with  66,133 
against  the  scheme.  In  addition  to  this  handsome 
gift  (estimated  in  value  at  25  million  dollars), 
the  people  of  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate  pre- 
sented the  aforesaid  company  with  some  $64,000 
per  annum — a  sum  formerly  paid  to  the  City 
Treasury  as  percentage  of  receipts.  Finally,  the 
people,  by  their  vote,  placed  a  benediction  upon  a 
starvation  wage  and  the  ten-hour  workday  for 
street  car  men.  The  employees  of  the  competing 
municipal  street  car  system  work  eight  hours  per 
day  and  receive  a  higher  total  compensation  for 
eight  hours'  work  than  the  employees  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  system  receive  for  ten  hours'  work. 

Well,  now  that  the  water  has  run  over  the  mill 
it  seems  very  clear,  indeed,  that  the  seemingly 
strange  conduct  of  the  people  was  the  natural  and 
logical  sequence  of  a  well-planned  and  lavishly 
financed  campaign. 

The  campaign  was  conducted  through  devious 
methods  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  through  control  of  city  officials,  to  mul- 
tiply expenses  of  the  municipal  organization  and 
to  reduce  its  revenue  by  keeping  the  cars  off 
Market  Street,  where  most  people  want  to  ride. 

Second,  by  securing  control  of  the  editorial 
policy  of  an  influential  daily  paper. 

Third,  by  a  systematic  house-to-house  canvass 
of  a  corps  of  well-schooled  and  most  persuasive 
high-pressure  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  bent  on 
selling  the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  depended  on  keeping  the  pri- 
vately owned  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners. 

Fourth,  through  a  veritable  flood  of  cleverly 
prepared  literature  distributed  by  mail  and  via 
every  other  channel. 

Public  ownership  advocates  had  little  chance  to 
answer  the  misrepresentations  of  this  most  effi- 


cient campaign,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  no 
adequate  organization,  finances  or  means  of  pub- 
licity. 

Again  it  is  impressed  upon  us  that  unless  the 
working  people  form  a  powerful  organization, 
with  press,  speakers  and  regular  meetings  de- 
voted to  the  peaceful,  political  reorganization  of 
society,  the  unrestrained  rule  of  ruthless  com- 
mercialism will  drive  many  desperate  workers 
into  the  folly  of  attempting  to  better  their  condi- 
tion by  tactics  that  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
America. 

After  all,  it  is  an  old.  old  story.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty !  And  whenever  or 
wherever  the  alleged  sovereign  people  take  a  nap 
the  ever  watchful  interests  reap  a  golden  harvest. 


THIS  RESTLESS   WORLD 


The  Honorable  Mr.  Hitler  and  his  blustering 
followers  still  rave  in  Germany.  The  Austrian 
Fascists  threaten  all  sorts  of  dire  things  since 
the  election  went  against  them.  Pilsudski,  the 
boss  of  Poland,  who  has  won  his  mock  election, 
continues  a  policy  of  terrorism  toward  Ckranians, 
Galician  Jews  and  Socialists.  Mussolini  en- 
courages them  all  by  talking  a  Fascist    Europe] 

The  Russian  government  mars  its  record  of 
real  achievements  by  continuing  the  terror  against 
those  whom  it  pleases  to  regard  as  enemies.  Civil 
war  smolders,  with  now  and  then  an  occasional 
blaze,  in  China.  "India  seethes  with  unrest.  The 
success  of  the  revolutionists  in  Brazil  does  not! 
end  the  cycle  of  revolution  in  Latin  America. 
Indeed,  one  doubts  whether  the  Latin-American 
disturbances  deserve  the  term  revolution.  It  is 
the  same  sort  of  fight  that  we  know  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  That  is,  it  is  a  fight 
between  the  ins  and  outs  in  which  the  Latin- 
Americans  use  a  few  more  bullets  and  a  few  less 
ballots  than  we  do. 

In  England  the  Labor  Party  still  holds  of- 
fice, but  at  the  terrible  price  of  having  to  play 
policeman  in  India  and  declaring  a  moratorium  on 
most  of  its  measures. 

In  the  United  States  two  old  parties  without 
any  program  or  any  philosophy  have  just  con- 
cluded a  dreary  and  meaningless  campaign.  Some 
say  the  outstanding  issue  was  prohibition.  Others 
claim  it  was  the  prevailing  industrial  depression. 
Control  of  Congress  is  claimed  by  Republican! 
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and  Democrats.  If  there  were  only  a  dozen 
Labor  members  in  Congress,  Labor  would  wield 
the  balance  of  power.  But  in  the  American  labor 
movement  such  thoughts  are  heresy! 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  forget  that  when 
Congress  meets  on  the  first  of  December  to  deal 
as  best  it  may  with  unemployment  and  to  face 
other  vital  issues,  it  will  be  a  lame  duck  Con- 
gress elected  in  the  year  of  a  Hoover  landslide 
when  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  prosperous. 
One  of  these  financial  news  services  has  already 
reassured  its  clients  against  radical  legislation  on 
the  ground  that  the  lame  .ducks  in  a  lame  duck 
Congress  always  are  looking  for  some  job  from 
the  president  and  therefore  will  be  good.  By 
December  1,  1931,  when  the  newly  elected  Con- 
gress will  meet,  it  hopes  that  things  will  be  bet- 
ter. What  a  travesty  on  democracy!  And  this 
travesty  continues  because  year  after  year  selfish 
Congressmen,  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican, 
refuse  to  vote  for  Senator  Norris'  amendment  to 
which  there  is  no  intelligent  opposition. 


LABOR  IN  AUSTRALIA 


For  a  year  or  two  rumors  have  come  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  effect  that  the  Communists  had  ob- 
tained a  stranglehold  on  the  labor  movement  in 
Australia,  and  particularly  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
Recent  events  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
these  rumors  were  not  well  founded.  In  the 
New  South  Wales  election  the  straight  Labor 
Party  (anti-Communist)  candidates  won  a  smash- 
ing victory,  capturing  no  less  than  56  seats  out  of 
a  total  of  90  in  the  New  South  Wales  State  Par- 
liament. 

Although  the  Communist  Party  put  up  53  can- 
didates the  aggregate  Communist  poll  throughout 
the  state  totaled  only  9.511  votes.  All  Commu- 
nists were  consigned  to  political  oblivion,  and 
The  Worker  of  Sydney  does  not  mince  words  in 
predicting  that  the  political  life  of  the  state  will 
be  the  more  wholesome  by  their  absence. 

Labor  was  swept  into  office  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes  over  the  votes  of  all 
other  parties  combined.  The  votes  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Labor,  676,202 ;  Nationalist, 
372,296;  Country  Party,  115,297;  Australian 
Party,  24,620;  Independents,  12,126;  Communist, 
9,511. 

According   to   our   Australian   contemporaries, 


the  election  issue  was  clear-cut.  The  incumbent 
coalition  government  appealed  for  a  further  lease 
of  political  life  on  the  terms  and  conditions  laid 
down  at  the  Premier's  Conference  last  August, 
involving  a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living, 
lower  wages,  the  smashing  of  industrial  condi- 
tions and  safeguards,  continued  unemployment, 
general  depression,  gloom  and  despair.  Labor 
entered  the  fight  opposed  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  outsiders  to  dictate  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  state.  Labor  also  declared  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  any  interference  with  the  people's 
standard  of  living  or  working  conditions,  and 
finally  the  Labor  Party  pledged  itself  to  restore 
the  benefits  taken  from  the  workers  by  the  coali- 
tion government.  Above  all,  Labor  had  a  live, 
progressive  policy. 

The  decision  of  the  electors  is  an  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  Labor's  progressive  policy.  It  also 
seems  to  be  a  clear  intimation  to  outsiders  that 
the  Australian  people  will  never  tolerate  any  in- 
terference in  their  domestic  affairs. 


THE  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 


The  present  unemployment  situation  is  creat- 
ing widespread  discussion  of  the  whole  problem 
of  unemployment  throughout  the  country.  Em- 
ployers operating  on  a  twelve-hour  day  and  seven- 
day  week  basis  can  justly  be  charged  with  con- 
tributing to  the  present  deplorable  condition  con- 
fronting the  workers  of  the  country.  As  the 
principal  Great  Lakes  shipowners  operate  their 
vessels  on  the  twelve-hour  day,  seven-day  week 
basis,  letters  calling  attention  to  this  fact  have 
been  sent  by  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  Governors  and  United 
States  Senators  of  all  states  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Mayors  of  all  large  Lake  cities 
and  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  the  three-watch  sys- 
tem on  these  vessels.  Copies  of  these  letters, 
published  in  full  on  page  3  of  this  issue,  were 
also  sent  to  forty-six  newspapers  around  the 
Lakes,  which  resulted  in  considerable  publicity 
being  given  to  conditions  on  the  Lakes.  The 
Cleveland  Press  published  the  list  of  companies 
working  sailors  twelve  hours  a  day  which  was 
attached  to  the  letters.     Similar  letters  have  been 
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addressed  to  all  members  of  the  Cleveland  City 
Managers'  Unemployment  (  ommittee  and  to 
about  a  dozen  prominent  civic  leaders  of  Cleve- 
land. Several  replies  to  these  letters  have  been 
received.  President  Hoover  lias  referred  the  let- 
ter to  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  chairman  of  his  Na- 
tional Unemployment  Committee;  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  will  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
condition  referred  to ;  the  ( iovernor  of  Illinois 
has  referred  the  matter  to  the  State  Labor  Di- 
rector. Senator  Blaine  of  Wisconsin  states  that 
the  matter  will  have  his  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  existence  of  the  twelve-hour  work  day  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary  on 
progress.  While  many  responsible  employers 
throughout  the  United  States  are  establishing  or 
at  least  discussing  the  introduction  of  the  seven- 
hour  day  and  the  five-day  week,  the  arrogant 
operators  of  Great  Lakes'  carriers  continue  right 
on  with  the  twelve-hour  day  seven  days  a  week  ! 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 


For  a  number  of  years  the  British  National 
Union  of  Seamen  has  paid  old  age  pensions  to 
superannuated  members.  The  current  issue  of 
The  Seaman,  official  paper  of  the  British  Union, 
contains  a  note  of  warning  with  respect  to  the 
constant  increase  in  the  total  annual  amount 'paid 
to  old  age  pensioners. 

Says  our  contemporary  : 

We  have  had  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  benefit  is  awarded,  and  we 
may  have  to  do  so  again,  as  we  are  paying  out  for 
the  benefit  alone  an  annual  sum  of  over  £12,300 
(approximately  $59,778),  which  means  that  to  pay 
these  pensions  out  of  interest  we  should  have  to  in- 
vest £250,000  (approximately  $1,215,000).  Never- 
theless, our  present  pensioners  need  not  be  alarmed. 
Our  undertaking  to  them  will  be  continued,  but  if 
applications  for  this  benefit  continue  on  their  present 
scale  the  whole  subject  will  have  to  be  seriously 
considered  with  a  view  to  placing  the  scheme  on  an 
actuarial  basis.  I  believe  in  frankness  in  such  matters, 
and  if  we  do  have  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  it  will 
only  be  done  to  protect  the  interests  of  future  and 
present  beneficiaries  under  this  benefit. 

The  editor  of  The  Seaman  is  quite  correct, 
and  his  frankness  is  commendable.  Trade  .union 
benefits  of  any  kind  cannot  and  should  not  be 
promised  on  sentimental  grounds. 

Insurance  is  a  serious  business  based  on  ascer- 
tainable facts,  i.  e.,  the  average  probabilities  of 
life. 

Private  promoters  who  are  in  the  insurance 
game   for  profit  may  take  a  chance.     But  trade 


unions  cannot  afford  to  speculate  along  such  lines. 
Every  financial  promise  made  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation must  be  made  good.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  retain  the  respect  and  loyalty  of 
the  membership. 


WAGE   REDUCTIONS 


Arbitrary  reductions  in  wages  suffered  bj 
some  of  the  licensed  men  employed  in  coastwise 
shipping  may  be  attributed  solely  to  the  lack  of 
organization  among  these  men.     Particularly  so 

is  this  true  of  the  mates  who  have  not  even  a 
semblance  of  organization.  In  ll^21  the  mates 
had  a  fairly  healthy  union,  and  if  their  union 
had  been  maintained,  would  have  been  able  by  its 
very  existence  to  prevent  such  unjustifiable  action 
by  the  owners.  That  the  unlicensed  personnel 
is  not  affected  by  the  reduction,  is  due  to  the 
organizations  of  the  sailors,  the  firemen  and  the 
cooks  and  stewards.  Were  not  these  unions  in 
the  field,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  have  been  made  general  at  once.  It 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  too  that  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  will  have  the  effect 
of  driving  some  of  the  outsiders  into  the  unions 
and  thus  prove  a  boomerang  to  the  owners.  In 
any  event,  it  should  be  food  for  thought,  not 
only  among  the  members  of  the  unions,  but  to 
the  outsiders  as  well.  It  should  be  plain  to  all 
that  there  is  more  need  than  ever  for  getting  to- 
gether and  sticking  together,  so  that  the  seamen 
will  present  a  solid  front — resist  wage  reductions 
— and  be  in  position  to  bargain  with  the  owners 
through    their   own    chosen   representatives. 


Forget  not,  I  pray  you.  the  right  of  personal 
freedom.  Self-government  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  political  and  social  institutions.  Seek  not 
to  enforce  upon  your  brother  by  legislative  enact- 
ment the  virtue  that  he  can  possess  only  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  energy 
of  his  will. — John  Quincy  Adams. 


The  tendency  to  preserve,  to  persist  in  spite  of 
hindrances,  discouragements  and  impossibilities 
— it  is  this  that  in  all  things  distinguishes  the 
strong  soul  from  the  weak. — Thomas  Carlyle. 


It   is  less   painful   to   learn   in   youth   than   be 
ignorant  in  age. 
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MARINE  ACCIDENT  CAUSATIONS 

(By   Byron   O.   Pickard,   Safety  Engineer  in   Charge, 

Accident  Prevention  Department,  Pacific  Coast 

Shipowners'  and  Waterfront  Employers' 

Association,  San   Francisco) 


The  following  is  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
recent  annual  Safety  Congress  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
by  Mr.  Pickard: 

On  every  Pacific  American  freighter  going  to 
sea  with  a  crew  of  less  than  fifty  men  and  where 
the  said  crew  is  not  required  to  handle  cargo, 
there  is  an  average  of  six  incapacitating  injuries 
per  year,  or  one  injury  for  every  eight  men, 
which  fact  does  not  seem  to  interest  many  mas- 
ters. However,  if  this  rate  was  compared  to 
other  industries,  it  would  be  found  high,  and 
would  be  almost  prohibitive  in  plants  where  in- 
jured men  go  to  compensation  and  additional 
men  must  be  employed  as  substitute  workmen. 

The  study  for  Pacific  American  tankers  oper- 
ating on  the  Pacific  Coast  developed  that  there 
are  two  incapacitating  crew  injuries  per  year  per 
tanker.  The  injury  rate  difference  between  the 
general  cargo  and  tank  ships  is  due  to  the  ex- 
treme necessity  for  caution  on  account  of  the  ex- 
plosive nature  of  the  tanker  cargoes. 

The  average  fifty-man  crew  of  a  freighter, 
with  six  injuries  per  year,  will  experience  one 
injury  for  every  seven  in  the  deck  department, 
one  for  every  ten  in  the  engine  room,  and  one  for 
every  ten  in  the  steward  and  miscellaneous  de- 
partments combined. 

The  general  causes  of  the  accidents  causing 
sufficient  disablement  to  seamen  to  incapacitate 
them  for  duty  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Falls  of  persons,  as  might  be  expected,  cause 
31  per  cent  of  the  incapacitating  injuries  to  sea- 
men, or  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  injuries 
as  any  other  primary  cause.  The  next  highest 
is  hand-handling  objects,  with  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  total.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
machinery  occupies  fifth  place,  with  7  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

There  are  variables  between  tankers  and  gen- 
eral cargo  ships  which  are  readily  noticeable  in 
the  table.  The  comparison  of  the  number  of 
accidents  at  sea  and  in  port  between  tankers  and 
general  cargo  is  surprising  at  first  glance,  but 
the  difference  between  the  port  practices  is  un- 
i]  doubtedly  the  explanation. 

In  studying  detail  causations  for  "falls  of  per- 


sons," it  is  noticed  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
falls  of  seamen  at  sea  are  from  ladders  and 
stairs ;  in  port  about  20  per  cent.  ( Falls  at  sea 
due  to  bad  weather  are  10  per  cent  of  the  total.) 
The  largest  number  of  falls  of  persons  for  both 
"at  sea"  and  "in  port"  are  miscellaneous  falls  on 
decks  from  causes  other  than  weather,  amounting 
to  nearly  50  per  cent  at  sea  and  over  50  per  cent 
in  port. 

Most  of  the  "striking  against  objects  not  han- 
dled" occur  while  ships  are  in  port  and  are  under- 
going repair.  Contrary  to  expectations,  disabling 
strains  or  sprains  are  about  the  same  at  sea  and 
in  port  and  account  for  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  incapacitating  injuries  to  seamen. 

Some  of  the  more  important  detail  causes  of 
injuries  to  seamen,  each  accounting  for  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  accidents  resulting  in  disabling 
injuries,  are:  Slipping,  tripping  and  stumbling; 
striking  or  bumping  against  miscellaneous  objects 
not  being  handled,  such  as  nails,  splinters,  rail- 
ings, machinery,  etc. ;  falling  from  ladders ; 
burns  in  the  engine  room  and  galley;  struck  by 
own  hand-tool ;  struck  by  miscellaneous  falling 
objects ;  sprains  and  strains ;  struck  by  flying  ob- 
ject, by  ship  machinery  (shops  only),  by  ship 
machinery,  other  than  shop  and  deck  machinery ; 
physical  violence. 

Of  the  foregoing  detail  causes  "slipping,  trip- 
ping and  stumbling"  is  three  times  as  great  as 
any  other. 

The  study  of  contributory  causes  developed 
that  physical  conditions,  such  as  gear  and  me- 
chanical failures,  accounted  for  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  serious  injuries  to  seamen.  Working  con- 
ditions not  under  the  control  of  the  immediate 
licensed  officer  7  per  cent.  The  remainder  come 
under  the  classification  described  for  longshore- 
men as  "supervisory"  and  include  tolerated  un- 
safe working  conditions  and  tolerated  careless 
habits.  The  small  number  due  to  weather  is  neg- 
ligible. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  there  are  uncontrolled 
hazards  common  to  ships  at  sea  and  in  port  that 
are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  handling 
of  cargo,  and  that  with  the  comparatively  un- 
trained personnel  (so  far  as  safety  is  concerned), 
being  exposed  to  the  hazards,  seamen,  as  well  as 
longshoremen,  are  injured. 

It  is  the  law  that  seamen  are  not  specially 
compensated  for  their  injuries  unless  it  is  proved 
that  the  ship  is  negligent.     This  might  be  con- 
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sidered  as  tending  to  place  as  much  responsibility 
on  the  seamen  for  prevention  of  accidents  as  it 
does  on  the  ship.  But  still  the  injury  frequency 
is  unreasonably  high  and  should  be  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  required  efficiency  and  to  over- 
come the  wastage  due  to  the  destruction  of  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and  property,  due  to  accidents. 
The  unsolved  ships'  personnel  problems,  result- 
ing in  high  turnover,  however,  are  at  present  the 
greatest  retardent  of  successful  accident  preven- 
tion ;  but  the  tankers  have  shown  the  way  through 
training  and  selection  of  licensed  personnel,  and 
requiring  strict  enforcement  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  safety.  Is  it  not  within  the  province 
of  all  operating  managers  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  imitate  the  tanker  in  this  respect? 

General   Causes  of  Accidents  Causing   Disabling 

Injuries  to  Seamen  on  Pacific  American  Ships — 

1928  to  1929,  Inc. 
General  causes       Accidents  reported 

Tankers     *Gen.  cargo         Totals 

Per     No.     Per  No.     Per     No.  of 

cent      of      cent  of     cent  accidents 

Falls  of  persons   30       125       32  475       31          600 
Hand-handling 

objects  17        70       11  162       12         232 

Striking  against 
objects    not 

handled    12        48        8  120        9         168 

Moving  objects     6         25         7  111         7          136 

Machinery  5         21         8  114         7          135 

Falling    objects     7         28         7  104         7          132 
Fire,  hot  poison- 
ous substances     5         20         7  99         6          119 

Hand  tools  5         22         6  91         6          113 

Flying  objects..     7        28        4  68        5           96 
Phys.    violence, 
illness,  occup. 

diseases    2           8         5  76        4            84 

Stepping  on  ob- 
jects         2          6        3  38        2           44 

Haulage  1       ....  4                       5 

Com'l  traffic 2       ....              2 

Not  apparent 

from    report 12       ....  21                      33 


Totals 100%  414t  100%  1,485:}:  100%  1,899 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  repeat  for  em- 
phasis, that  accidents  resulting  in  injuries  either 
to  longshoremen  or  seamen  have  common  causes 
that  are  predictable.  A  large  percentage  are 
avoidable  through  reasonable  control  of  the  haz- 
ards and  limiting  the  exposure  to  the  hazard. 

It  is  agreed  that  stevedoring  presents  what  is 
called  the  "casual"  labor  problem,  which,  coupled 
with  the  hourly  pay  basis,  does  not  make  for  loy- 
alty, but  this  problem  can  be  and  is  solved 
through  thoughtful  preparations  for  a  job, 
"close"    organization,    intelligent    selection,    and 

•  Also .include  several  large  passenger  carrying  vessels 
t  Tankers  had  63%  of  accidents  at  sea;  37%^in&port 
^t  General  cargo   had  63%   of  accidents  in  port;   37%   at 


training  of  foremen  and  gang  bosses,  and  en- 
forcing strict  discipline  for  safety  infractions. 

The  huge  turnover  of  seamen  is  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  confronting  accident  prevention  to 
sailors,  but  it  can  be  and  will  be  controlled 
through  active  personnel  work  in  the  operating 
departments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  Pull- 
man shops  at  Richmond,  California,  employing 
700  men  in  occupations  that  were  considered  haz- 
ardous, working  two  and  one-half  million  man- 
hours  last  year,  had  no  compensable  accidents 
and  did  not  pay  out  one  cent  in  compensation. 

It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  sincere  expectation  of  the  safety 
engineer  that  some  fleet  in  the  Pacific  merchant 
marine  will  eventually  equal  and  better  this  rec- 
ord for  its  seamen  and  longshoremen  by  solving 
the  causes  of  accidents  and  applying  remedies. 


ALASKA'S  GOLD  OUTPUT 


Alaska's  output  of  gold  in  1929  totaled  $7,761,- 
000  and  was  distributed  between  lodes  and  placers 
approximately  in  the  proportion  of  47  to  53,  or 
$3,644,000  from  lodes  and  $4,117,000  from 
placers.  The  producing  gold  lodes  are  widely 
distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  output 
came  from  lodes  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where 
accessibility  to  deep-water  routes  of  communica- 
tion and  other  favorable  conditions  have  per- 
mitted the  successful  mining  of  immense  ton- 
nages of  low-grade  gold  ore. 

The  output  of  placer  gold  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  larger  than  in  1928. 
Hundreds  of  camps  contributed  to  the  output, 
but  those  in  the  Yukon  Basin  contributed  the 
greatest  amount  and  those  in  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula came  next.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  placer  production  of  the  Territory  was 
mined  by  dredges,  of  which  there  were  thirty 
active  during  1929 — twelve  in  Seward  Peninsula, 
seventeen  in  the  camps  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  and 
one  in  the  Kuskokwim  Valley.  Together  these 
dredges  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $2,932,000. 
They  are  estimated  to  have  handled  about  8,709,- 
600  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  the  gold  recov- 
ered was  worth  about  33  2/3  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
Two  new  dredges  were  built  during  the  year, 
and  three  old  dredges  that  had  been  idle  during 
1928  were  again  active. 
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TRANSPORT  WORKERS'  FEDERATION 


The  biennial  Congress  of  the  International 
Transport  Workers'  Federation  was  held  in  Lon- 
don recently  under  the  presidency  of  C.  T.  Cramp 
Great  Britain).  The  congress  was  attended  by 
149  accredited  delegates,  representing  fifty-nine 
organizations  in  twenty-six  countries.  The  total 
affiliated  membership  was  reported  to  be  2,109,- 
299.  It  was  announced  that  approximately  166,- 
000  members  were  not  represented ;  of  this  total, 
the  Argentine  railwaymen's  organization  ac- 
counted for  70,000. 

C.  T.  Cramp,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  ad- 
dress, said  that  in  prestige,  numbers  and  activity 
the  International  Transport  Workers'  Federation 
stood  out  as  the  greatest  of  the  international  sec- 
retariats, and  the  fact  that  it  was  growing  could 
readily  be  verified.  Comrades  from  countries 
outside  Europe  were  coming  into  its  ranks  in 
increasing  numbers. 

The  conference,  added  the  speaker,  opened  at 
time  when  a  great  industrial  depression  hung 
over  all  the  world.  In  common  with  other  trade 
internationals,  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  in 
ts  solution.  It  they  could  increase  the  spending 
ower  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
nany  millions  throughout  the  world  who  had  not 
he  power  to  purchase  and  utilize  the  goods  which 
ire  produced,  they  would  have  done  something 
owards  a  solution  of  that  great  problem. 

In  his  report  to  the  congress,  the  general  sec- 
■etary,  Edo  Fimmen,  stated  that  the  growth  of 
he  federation  was  not  wholly  due  to  new  af- 
liations,  but  partly  to  an  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  ninety-three  affiliated  organiza- 
ions  which  were  operating  in  thirty-five  differ- 
nt  countries.  Unless  appearances  were  decep- 
ive,  this  growth  would  continue  during  the  com- 
ng  period.  When  the  report  was  presented  to 
he  congress,  the  number  of  affiliated  countries 
lad  further  risen  by  two,  and  that  of  affiliated 
rganizations  from  ninety-three  to  ninety-eight. 
The  Seamen's  Section  had  pursued  the  cam- 
>aign  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  seafarers, 
nd  by  cooperating  with  the  International  Mer- 
antile  Marine  Officers'  Association  had  succeeded 
i  bringing  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  the 
doption  of  an  international  regulation  for  that 
urpose. 
The  Railwavmen's  Section  had  carried  on  ne- 


gotiations with  the  International  Labor  Office  on 
the  subject  of  automatic  couplings,  etc. 

As  regards  the  Dockers'  Section,  the  report 
described  the  work  of  the  federation  in  preparing 
for  the  sessions  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference of  1928  and  1929,  at  which  the  question 
of  accident  prevention  was  discussed.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference had  served  as  a  platform  from  which  to 
draw  attention  to  the  desires  of  different  classes 
of  transport  workers  in  respect  of  accident  pre- 
vention. Describing  the  work  of  the  1929  Con- 
ference, the  report  stated  that  after  days  (and 
even  nights)  of  hard  fighting  they  had  succeeded 
not  only  in  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Group  to  whittle  down  the  Draft  Con- 
vention dealing  with  the  protection  against  acci- 
dents of  workers  employed  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing ships  but  even  in  amending  certain  parts  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the 
workers. 

Seamen's    Section 

The  chairman  of  the  Seamen's  Section  was  J. 
Henson  (Great  Britain),  and  Edo  Fimmen  acted 
as  secretary.  There  were  nineteen  delegates  in 
attendance  from  fourteen  organizations. 

Hours  of  Work  on  Board  Ship. — The  meet- 
ing discussed  first  the  question  of  international 
regulation  of  working  hours  on  board  ship.  Mr. 
Fimmen  stated  that  thanks  to  a  united  stand  made 
by  the  seamen  affiliated  to  the  International  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation  it  had  been  possible  to 
achieve  progress.  Recently,  however,  the  situa- 
tion had  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  inas- 
much as  the  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  had  thought  fit  to  introduce,  between  the 
first  reading  of  the  Draft  Convention  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference  and  the  second 
reading,  which  was  to  take  place  next  year,  or 
at  latest  the  year  after,  a  preliminary  technical 
conference  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  Inter- 
national Transport  Workers'  Federation  was 
against  the  holding  of  such  a  preliminary  con- 
ference and  had  repeatedly  advised  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  of  its  views.  As  an  extreme 
concession,  the  International  Transport  Workers' 
Federation  would  agree  to  participate  in  a  tri- 
partite conference  if  the  seamen's  and  employers' 
representatives  were  the  same  as  those  constitut- 
ing the  Joint  Maritime  Commission. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  various  dele- 
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gates  expressed  themselves  against  the  holding 
of  a  preliminary  technical  conference,  as  proposed 
by  the  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
After  further  debate,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  special  conference  of  the  Seamen's  Section  of 
the  International  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  as- 
sembled in   London  on  25  September,  1930, 

After  having  examined  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Forty-Eighth  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  by  which  it  was  de- 
cided (1)  to  instruct  the  International  Labor  Office 
to  convene  a  tripartite  technical  advisory  committee 
in  1931;  (2)  to  postpone,  until  it  has  considered  the 
results  of  this  committee's  discussions,  its  d< 
whether  a  general  conference  or  a  maritime  confer- 
ence should  finally  decide  in  second  discussion  upon 
the  maritime  questions  already  examined  in  first  dis- 
cussion by  a  special  maritime  conference  in   1929; 

Regrets  this  decision  taken  by  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  on  account  of  the 
reasons  brought  forward,  orally  and  in  writing,  and 
associates  itself  with  the  views  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Officers'  Association,  which  has 
informed  the  Director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  that  the  constitution  of  a  preliminary  commis- 
sion is  inopportune  and  dangerous;  inopportune  be- 
cause the  last  international  maritime  labor  conference 
has  already  taken  decisions  upon  the  maritime  ques- 
tions; dangerous  because  later  on  the  plenary  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  would  be  in 
some  way  engaged  to  certain  decisions  taken  at  such 
a  preliminary  conference; 

Declares  that  the  seamen  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
races  expect  that  a  final  decision  upon  the  maritime 
questions,  and  especially  as  concerns  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  work  on  board  ship,  will  be  taken  at 
an  International  Labor  Conference  during  the  year 
1931. 

The  secretary  was  then  instructed  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seamen's  Section  after  a  definite 
decision  had  been  reached  with  regard  to  the 
holding  of  a  preliminary  technical  conference. 

Mr.  Fimmen  stated  that  a  report  had  been  pre- 
pared on  the  question  of  the  employment  of  col- 
ored seamen,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Mercantile  Marine  Officers'  Associations.  This 
report  was  approved  Unanimously  by  the  meet- 
ing, which  instructed  the  secretariat  of  the  federa- 
tion to  reach  an  agreement  writh  the  International 
Federation  of  Mercantile  Marine  Officers'  As- 
sociations as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  report. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Indian  Quartermasters' 

Union,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and 

recommended  to  the  congress  for  ratification : 

That  this  Congress  urges  the  governments  of  the 
East,  particularly  that  of  India,  to  enforce  the  Draft 
Convention  of  the  Genoa  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  regarding  facilities  for  finding  em- 


ployment for  seamen,  by  setting  up  employment  of- 
fices with  advisory  committees,  in  place  of  seamen's 
engagement  being  controlled  by  agencies  such  as 
shipping  brokers,  etc.: 

That  steps  be  taken  by  the  General  Council  of 
the  International  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  in 
consultation  with  the  affiliated  Eastern  organizations, 
to  arrange  an  enquiry  into  the  general  conditions  of 
the  Eastern  workers,  with  a  view  to  improving  their 
economic  conditions  in  order  to  raise  their  standard 
of    living. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
was  decided  to  enlarge  the  General  Council  by 
two  members,  one  to  be  appointed  from  Japan 
and  the  other  from  India. 

Edo  Fimmen  was  re-elected  general  secretary 
and  X.  Nathans  assistant  general  secretary. 

The  next  biennial  congress  will  be  held  in 
I  Vague. 


A  JOLT  FOR  THE  SUGAR  TRUST 


David  Lewis,  union  miner  and  "father  of  the 
parcel  post,"  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, defeating  Congressman  Zihlman,  Re- 
publican, in  the  Maryland  district  adjacent  to 
Washington. 

Edward  P.  Costigan  of  Colorado  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Behind  these  announcements  is  a  story  of  in- 
trigue by  sugar  barons  who  found  foes  in  the 
two  men  who  were  members  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  and  who  were  kicked  out  of 
office  because  they  stood   for  the  right. 

The  sugar  tariff  was  before  the  commission. 
(  >ne  member  of  that  body  was  interested  in 
sugar  through  bis  wife's  ownership  of  stock  in 
a  Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Lewis  and  Costigan  in- 
sisted that  he  retire  from  the  hearings.  He  re- 
fused and  they  appealed  without  success  to  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  The  late  Senator  La  bollette 
threatened  to  take  up  the  fight  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  sugar  member  changed  his 
mind. 

But  Lewis  and  Costigan  were  marked  men. 
Xeither  was  reappointed.  Lewis  refused  to  ac- 
cept office  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
place  his  undated  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
President  Coolidge.  Both  retired  to  private  life, 
and  during  all  these  years  have  continued  their 
fight.  One  is  now  in  the  Senate  and  the  other 
is  in  the  House.  Lewis,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  two  decades  ago,  led  the  fight  for  the 
present  parcel  post  system. 
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THE    BUSINESS    AGENT 


The  following  article,  written  by  the  editor 
of  a  Canadian  labor  paper,  shows  that  he  is  some- 
what posted  on  the  subject : 

A  Business  Agent  of  a  labor  organization  is 
a  double-lunged,  thick-hided  human  contraption 
filled  with  peculiarities  from  Halifax  to  Honolulu. 

He  must  have  a  temper  as  unruffled  as  a  beetle's 
brow,  and  his  disposition  must  be  as  clear  as  a 
Christian  eyeball  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

From  one  standpoint  he  isn't  supposed  to  know 
anything,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  must  posi- 
tively know  everything. 

In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  walking  informa- 
tion bureau,  but  otherwise  not  to  be  guilty  of 
expressing  any  human  intelligence  whatever. 

He  is  supposed  to  visit  every  job  in  town  each 
day,  from  the  time  the  owner  contemplates  build- 
ing" until  the  people  have  moved  in  and  hung  out 
their  at-home  cards. 

He  must  sneak  in  on  the  dock  lest  the  watch- 
man sees  him,  and  obtain  the  name,  age,  weight, 
color,  nationality  and  future  prospects  and  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  everybody  on  board  ship. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  big  and  ugly  the 
workman  is,  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  Busi- 
ness Agent's  feelings  when  he  starts  to  poke  his 
proboscis  into  the  other  fellow's  affairs.  If  he 
comes  away  from  the  ship  with  a  whole  hide, 
perfect  bones  and  a  clean  pair  of  eyes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  the  best  man  or  that  the  other 
fellow  dasn't. 

If  he  locates  a  non-union  man  he  must  endeavor 
to  round  him  up,  no  matter  if  he  kicks  the  bucket 
in  the  scuffle. 

If  there  be  any  trouble  in  town,  no  matter 
what  the  nature,  he  must  be  in  attendance. 
Johnnie  on  the  spot,  from  start  to  finish,  to  keep 
the  trouble  well  stirred  up. 

If  he  does  not  do  these  things  someone  is  going 
to  find  fault  and  wonder  if  he  is  any  good. 

When  he  enters  his  duties  it  is  best  for  him  to 
say  good-bye  to  his  family,  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  them  any  more  until  his  time  expires. 

A  Business  Agent  has  no  right  even  to  die 
when  in  office  without  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  his  organization.  He  must  start  in  with  the 
firm  understanding  that  he  is  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

He  must  fill  the  roles  of  referee  at  prizefights, 
editor-in-chief  to  a  Chinese  noodle  distillery,  a 
trust   magnate,    a    sanctimonious    peacemaker    in 


time  of  trouble,  and  an  oscillating  troublemaker 
in  time  of  peace. 

Then  he  must  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the 
office,  so  that  men  that  never  get  a  job  any  other 
way  can  secure  work  through  him.  Along  with 
all  this  he  must  have  a  good  appetite,  a  cheerful 
disposition,  great  conversational  powers,  and  a 
vocabulary  equal  to  Webster's  dictionary. 

He  must  be  able  to  quote  any  constitution  from 
hod  carriers  to  Japanese  Parliament.  Of  course 
there  are  other  requirements  that  will  be  handed 
to  him  from  time  to  time,  just  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant and  insure  sociability. 

After  a  man  has  been  a  Business  Agent  one 
whole  term  his  ability  is  perfect  for  anything  from 
a  soccer  football  player  to  a  Mexican  revolu- 
tionist. 


THE    NEXT    MARITIME   CONFERENCE 


The  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  (functioning  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions) recently  met  at  Brussels,  the  session  be- 
ing held  at  Brussels  in  view  of  the  Centenary  of 
Belgian  Independence  which  was  then  being  cele- 
brated. The  agenda  comprised  sixteen  items,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  decisions  to  be  taken  con- 
cerning working  hours  in  coal  mines,  the  inquiry 
into  unemployment  and  practical  remedies  for  it, 
the  composition  of  and  the  invitations  to  the 
Preparatory  Technical  Maritime  Conference,  and 
the  provisional  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Labor  Conference  of  1932.  As  to 
the  convening  of  the  Preparatory  Technical  Mari- 
time Conference  it  was  decided  to  hold  this  in 
October,  1931,  and  to  invite  those  states  members 
to  attend  who  own  a  minimum  tonnage  of  250,000 
in  merchant  shipping.  This  will  mean  the  at- 
tendance of  twenty-one  countries  at  the  confer- 
ence, each  of  which  will  send  three  delegates, 
(government,  employers  and  workers).  The 
delegates  may  be  accompanied  by  technical  ad- 
visers. Should  these  technical  advisers  not  be 
elected  from  the  present  members  of  the  Joint 
Maritime  Board,  they  will  attend  the  Conference 
as  advisory  delegates.  Finally,  a  delegate  from 
the  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  is  to  take  part  in  this  Preparatory  Con- 
ference. 


He  who  overcomes  his  anger,  subdues  his 
greatest  enemy. 
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SHIPPING  BOARD  VESSELS 


building  program  represented  a  turnover  of  about 
$4,000,000,000.  according  to  board  records. 


Present  world-wide  economic  conditions  make 
inexpedient  the  "hurrying"  -ales  of  the  remain- 
ing Government  owned  shipping  services  as 
specified  in  the  Shipping  Act,  it  was  stated  by  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  E.  C. 
Plummer. 

"With  the  present  conditions  of  world  trade 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  Board  to  push  the 
sale  of  the  ten  remaining  lines,"  he  said.  "The 
Board  can  operate  these  lines  as  business  re- 
quires, and  can  see  that  such  numbers  of  ships 
are  maintained  on  these  essential  trade  routes 
to  adequately  care  for  America's  foreign  trade." 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1920.  the  vice-chairman 
pointed  out,  specifies  that  the  board  shall  turn 
over  to  private  American  operators  the  govern- 
ment-owned fleet  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but 
under  terms  most  favorable  to  the  government. 
Already,  he  stated,  the  board  has  disposed  of  the 
vast  majority  of  these  vessels,  as  established  lines, 
and  under  conditions  which  guarantee  operation 
in  the  essential  trade  routes. 

The  board,  said  the  vice-chairman,  can  not 
expect  private  parties  to  buy  full  lines  of  vessels 
at  this  time,  and  then  be  forced  to  tie  up  certain 
of  them  because  of  lack  of  available  traffic. 
"When  business  returns  to  normal,"  he  declared, 
"it  is  likely  that  we  will  have  the  former  demand 
for  vessels." 

Mr.  Plummer  said  that  foreign  lines  have  been 
"cutting  down"  operations  both  as  respects  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels  because  of  depressed  busi- 
ness conditions.  On  the  other  hand  he  asserted 
that  American  lines  were  'holding  their  own," 
and  were  maintaining  operations  on  practically 
normal  schedule. 

Only  ten  established  lines  now  remain  on  the 
board's  hands,  which  total  140  ships,  it  is  shown 
in  board  records.  Altogether  the  board  has  only 
383  vessels,  of  which  253  are  in  its  inoperative 
fleet. 

These  figures  are  contrasted  to  the  more  than 
forty  established  lines  operated  by  the  board  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War,  and  the  aggregate  of 
2600  vessels  which  passed  through  the  board's 
hands,  as  a  result  of  the  war  building  program, 
since  1919,  Mr.  Plummer  stated.  Approximately 
$3,000,000,000  was  involved  in  the  construction 
of  these  ships,  while  the  over-all  war-time  ship- 


DOING"  VERSUS  "SAYING' 


Daniel  Guggenheim,  who  died  recently,  was 
chief  of  the  Smelter  Trust  and  official  head  of  a 
family  which  exercises  tremendous  financial 
power.  No  one  knows  just  how  much  he  was 
worth,  but  $100,000,000  would  probably  be  a 
conservative  estimate. 

It  is  significant  that  in  a  eulogistic  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  his  wealth  was 
stressed  much  less  than  his  "humanitarian  at- 
titude." 

"I  favor  labor  unions.  *  *  *  Labor  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  organize,  and  we  have  never  tried 
to  stop  our  men  from  forming  unions.  *  *  *  We 
must  see  that  the  worker  not  only  gets  sufficient 
wages,  but  also  that  he  gets  some  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  *  *  *  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  too  much  legislation  along  humanitarian  lines. 
*  *  *  The  state  must  raise  the  money  by  tax- 
ing the  large  estates  when  those  who  have  them 
die." 

These  were  some  of  the  quotations  printed 
by  the  Times  to  prove  that  Mr.  Guggenheim 
loved  his  fellow  men  and  was  determined  to  treat 
the  workers  fairly. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  must  have  said  these  things. 
or  the  Times  wouldn't  quote  them.  Even  to  say 
them  puts  Mr.  Guggenheim  several  furlongs 
ahead  of  some  super-rich  employers  who  might 
be  mentioned.  Bui  why  didn't  lie  show  his  faith 
by  works.'  Why  didn't  he  do  some  of  these 
things  instead  of  merely  saying  them? 

For  years,  Mr.  Guggenheim  was  a  dominat- 
ing force  in  the  smelter  industry,  and  a  slightly 
less  power  in  copper  mining.  A  word  from 
him  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  win- 
ning economic  justice  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  employed  in  those  industries.  That  word 
was  never  spoken — at  least  not  in  a  way  to  make 
it   effective. 

It  is  worth  something  to  see-  the  truth,  some- 
thing to  express  a  pious  hope  for  its  triumph; 
but  the  gratitude  of  mankind  is  reserved,  and 
rightly,  for  those  who  help  in  that  triumph. — 
Labor,  Washington,   I).  C. 


Worry    is    the   most    deadly    poison    known    to 
science. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


EQUITABLE  SOCIETY  AND  HOW  TO  CRE- 
ATE IT.  By  Warren  Edwin  Brokaw.  Pub- 
lishers, The  Vangard  Press,  Inc.,  80  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 

In  these  days  of  materialism,  where  the  money 
incentive  is  so  consistently  put  above  the  value 
of  the  human  being,  and  nobody  who  works  for 
a  living  works  for  the  love  of  the  work,  this 
idealistic  analysis  of  a  society  in  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  an  hour's  work  should  be  the 
same  for  every  human  adult,  is  somewhat  tough, 
though  uplifting  reading. 

The  idealistic  author  of  Equitable  Society 
takes  his  theme  from  Henry  George's  great 
book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  main  idea  of 
which  is  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  From  this  idea  he  develops  the  equitist 
doctrine  of  equal  pay  for  equal  time  worked  as 
a  solution  of  our  present  economic  ills,  thus 
making  it  needless  for  anyone  to  work  at  any- 
thing which  he  does  not  love  to  work  at. 

For  those  whose  faith  is  strong  enough  to 
move  mountains,  the  book  is  recommended  as 
mental  diversion.  It  is  painstaking  and  detailed 
in  its  reiteration  of  the  truths  the  idealists  have 
preached  through  the  ages. 

Those  of  us  who  have  contributed  little  to  the 
solution  of  the  common  problem  of  living,  should 
be  grateful  that  such  men  as  the  author  still  live 
by  their  convictions  and  hold  the  torch  on  high 
for  the  rest  of  us. 

The  book  is  not  for  materialists  and  those  who 
aim  merely  to  get  what  immediate  benefits  they 
can  from  their  employers  under  the  present  eco- 
nomic system. — Ekel. 


SEAGOING      VESSELS      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES,   1930.    173  pages,  illustrated.    Publish-' 
ers,    Commerce   Department,    Bureau   of   Naviga- 
tion.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  book  is  Part  6  of  the  annual  list  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  being  the  sixty-second  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1930.  It  gives  all  seagoing  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  including  their  line 
number,  official  number,  signal  list,  rig,  name  of 
vessels,  tonnage,  dimensions,  when  and  where 
built,  service,  number  of  the  crew,  horsepower, 
owner,  home  port  and  address  of  the  owner.  It 
also  includes  the  private  yachts,  government  ves- 
sels, quartermaster  corps  vessels,  coast  guard  ves- 
sels, lighthouse  service  vessels,  coast  and  geodetic 
survey  vessels.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  vessels,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  vessels  with  signals  and 


flag  of  the  United  States  and  maritime  nations 
in  colors ;  also  funnel  marks  and  house  flags  of 
the  principal  steamship  lines  in  the  American 
trade  also  in  colors. 

MEXICAN  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
including  four  separate  monographs — Imperial 
Valley;  Valley  of  the  South  Platte,  Colorado; 
Racial  School  Statistics,  California,  1927;  Migra- 
tion Statistics.  Paul  S.  Taylor.  University  of 
California  Press,  1928. 

This  survey  was  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
Mexican  immigration  into  the  United  States,  the 
reason  for  its  growth  (if  any),  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  Mexican  population  already  here, 
in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  controversy  of 
limiting  further  immigration  from  Mexico. 

Mexicans  in  this  country  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  laboring  class  and  have  settled  largely  in 
two  distinct  regions — Imperial  Valley,  California, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  South  Platte,  Colorado. 
This  is  due  to  the  types  of  agriculture  in  these 
centers  and  the  vast  need  for  cheap  labor. 

In  Imperial  Valley  original  labor  was  fur- 
nished by  whites  and  Indians  putting  in  irriga- 
tion systems  and  harvesting  the  first  grain  and 
cotton  crops.  With  the  advent  of  truck  farm- 
ing— lettuce,  melons,  green  peas,  grapefruit  and 
tomatoes — came  the  Japanese,  Hindus,  negroes, 
Chinese,  and  in  1916  the  Filipinos.  Mexicans 
drifted  into  the  valley  from  Lower  California 
and  sections  of  California  proper,  where  they 
had  been  imported  by  sugar  beet  growers. 
Others  came  in  from  the  Arizona  cotton  fields. 

In  1927  the  Mexican  population  in  Imperial 
County  was  estimated  at  20,000  (this  figure  was 
compiled  from  census  reports,  school  statistics 
and  border  records,  a  difficult  task,  due  to  their 
constant  shifting  from  community  to  community 
as  the  various  crops  matured,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  trips  back  and  forth  across  the  border). 
This  makes  over  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  county  Mexican. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  was  speeded  up  by  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act.  They  were  found  to  be  good  laborers  after 
a  little  training.  They  are  not  a  drain  upon  the 
community  in  that  they  are  as  law  abiding  as  any 
people  of  that  class  are  expected  to  be  and  have 
organizations  to  take  care  of  their  own  charity 
cases.  The  Mexican  population  constitutes  such 
a  dependable  labor  supply  the  citizens  of  Im- 
perial Valley  would  undoubtedly  object  to  any 
immigration  restriction.     They  are  not  counted 
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as  competitors  by  ranch  owners  and  contract 
ranchers,  as  they  do  not  try  to  rent  or  acquire 
land  as  the  thrifty  Japanese  were  wont  to  do. 

Mexican  labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  South 
Platte,  Colorado,  has  a  s<  what  different  his- 
tory. Before  1900  the  principal  crops  were  pota- 
toes, oats,  barley  and  garden  vegetables.  The 
extensive  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  required  imported  hand 
labor.  An  influx  of  German-Russian  immigrants 
took  care  of  this  emergency  for  a  time.  Then 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1914 
stopped  this  supply.  Japanese  came  into  the 
northern  part  of  Colorado  from  1903  on,  but 
were  checked  by  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  in 
1907.  From  time  to  time  Spanish  Americans 
(Mexican  born  in  the  United  States)  were  im- 
ported from  the  south  until  in  1909  their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  1000.  In  1927  the  resident 
population  of  Mexicans  and  Spanish  Americans 
had  increased  to  11,000,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  This  counts  only  the  families 
staying  the  year  round  and  is  only  a  fraction  of 
those  hired  during  the  sugar  beat  season.  Sugar 
companies  are  located  near  their  raw  supply. 
Due  to  the  complete  dependence  of  the  grower 
and  the  company  they  cooperate  in  transporting 
labor,  which  comes  high,  $90.75  a  family.  Thus 
everything  is   done   to   encourage  their   staving. 

Now  the  Mexicans  are  getting  so  they  stay  or 
return  to  the  same  grower  each  year,  and  through 
this  continued  contact  a  distinct  tolerance,  mu- 
tual satisfaction  in  many  cases,  has  grown  up. 
Prejudices  of  race,  culture  and  language  are  ac- 
knowledged, but  are  considered  necessary  evils. 
Wherever  there's  a  lower  class  required  in  large 
numbers  as  cheap  labor  there  will  always  be  this 
problem.  Economically  the  Mexicans  have  proven 
themselves  adequate,  so  what  more  can  be  said  ? 


MUSKY  IMMIGRANTS 


LIVING  IN  A  MADHOUSE 


Producers  periodically  have  their  warehouses 
filled  with  goods  for  which  they  can  find  no  pro- 
fitable market,  while  millions  of  families  go  hun- 
gry because  they  can  find  no  work  to  do.  We  are 
able  to  produce  so  much  that  a  good  share  of 
us  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  having  nothing,  and 
all  of  us  periodically,  as  at  present,  stop  produc- 
ing because  we  can  find  nobody  who  is  able  to 
buy  the  things  everybody  wants.  Surely  there 
was  never  a  more  insane  situation  outside  a  mad- 
house.— From  the  New  York  Nation. 


The  steamship  Bcrgensfjord  arrived  in  New 
York  recently  with  a  cargo  of  thirty- four  musk- 
oxen  for  the  United  States  Government.  The 
animals  had  come  all  the  way  from  east  Green- 
land via  Norway  ;  had  even  farther  to  travel  after 
they  reached  Manhattan.  The  United  States 
Government  had  bought  them  to  release  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  United  States 
plans  to  spend  $40,000  to  reestablish  the  herds 
of  musk  oxen  which  disappeared  from  Alaska 
before  men  can  remember. 

The  musk  ox  stands  five  feet  tall  at  the  shoul- 
der, has  a  broad  heavy  head,  large  curved  horns, 
can  live  on  Arctic  vegetation  which  would  starve 
a  reindeer.  Because  of  their  hardy  qualities,  at- 
tempts were  made  two  years  ago  to  domesticate 
them  for  use  as  Arctic  cows.  Captain  Robert 
Abram  Bartlett,  leader  of  the  Northeast  Green- 
land Expedition,  has  two  tame  musk  ox  mascots 
which  he  captured  in  Greenland.  Under  its 
shaggy  coat  the  musk  ox  has  a  close  covering  of 
woolly  fleece  which  experiments  (at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds.  England)  have  shown  to  be 
excellent  for  cloth.  It  dyes  and  bleaches  well, 
is  as  soft  as  cashmere,  does  not  shrink.  The  meat 
of  the  musk  ox  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
beef,  nor  the  milk  from  cow's  milk.  Neither 
meat  nor  milk  taste  of  the  strong  musk  odor 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  animal  and  can  be 
detected  several  hundred  feet  away. 

Most  important  of  musky-smelling  animals  is 
the  musk  deer.  The  secretion  from  a  small  sac 
found  in  the  male  causes  the  pungent  odor  is 
used  in  many  perfumes.  "Musk"  was  originally 
the  name  of  musk  deer  perfume,  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  all  animals  and  plants  which  had  a  simi- 
lar odor.  Some  musk  animals :  muskrat,  musk 
duck,  musk  beetle,  musk  shrew,  musk  turtle, 
musk  kangaroo.  Plants :  musk  mallow,  musk  root, 
musk  clover,  musk  orchis,  musk  okra. 


Cattle  were  first  brought  into  California  from 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  in  1769  and  sheep  fol- 
lowed in  1793.  Large  grants  of  land  wire  given 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  raising  live  stock. 
This  soon  became  so  numerous  that  they  wen 
valuable  only  for  their  hides.  Charles  Dana  in 
his  book,  "Three  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  loading  hides  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  about  1830. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Carrier  Held  Liable  for  Strike  Damage.— An 
exemption  clause  in  a  bill  of  lading  relieving  the 
carrier  from  liability  for  damage  to  cargo  caused 
by  strikes  does  not  relieve  the  carrier  from  the 
obligation  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  guarding 
against  deterioration  or  decay  of  goods  shipped, 
according  to  a  majority  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  New  York  on  an  appeal  brought  by  Ar- 
mand  Schmoll,  Inc.,  from  a  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  New  York  County,  in  favor  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Dominion  Line,  Ltd. 

The  original  action  was  brought  to  recover 
damages  on  a  shipment  of  green,  salted  hides 
from  Townsville,  Australia,  to  Antwerp.  The 
shipment  was  made  on  August  19,  1925,  but  the 
ship  was  delayed  two  months  at  Bo  wen,  Australia, 
by  a  strike  of  the  crew,  so  that  the  shipment  did 
not  arrive  at  Antwerp  until  February  5,  1926. 

It  was  held  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  carrier 
was  negligent  in  failing  to  notify  the  owner  of 
the  merchandise  of  the  delay  and  failing  to  re- 
move hatch  covers  to  permit  proper  ventilation, 
as  well  as  in  failing  to  remove  the  hides  to  the 
dock  or  resalt  them  during  the  delay  caused  by  the 
strike.  Further  negligence  was  claimed  in  the 
transshipment  of  the  hides  at  London  to  the 
steamer  Port  Curtis,  in  which  they  were  stowed 
alongside  a  fire  bulkhead  and  subjected  to  exces- 
sive heat. 

Defendant  had  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the 
bill  of  lading  exempted  the  carrier  from  respon- 
sibility for  damage  due  to  strikes  it  was  not 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  and  decay  of 
the  hides. 

War  Claims  Turned  Down. — Decision  of  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  that  is  passing  on  war 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against  the 
German  government  that  the  Black  Tom  Island 
and  Kingsland  explosions  in  New  York  harbor 
prior  to  America  entering  the  World  War  were 
not  the  work  of  German  agents,  will  mean  dis- 
appointment to  a  number  of  insurance  companies 
that  paid  losses  in  the  two  disasters.  These  com- 
panies had  filed  claims  totaling  millions  of  dollars 
for  reimbursement  with  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  Germany  caused  the 
explosions.  The  commission,  in  a  decision  recently 
rendered,  said  it  was  unable  to  prove  that  German 


agents  had  destroyed  the  properties.  American 
interests  had  asked  damages  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Black  Tom  explosion  occurred  at  a  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  terminal  in  New  York  har- 
bor, July  29-30,  1916.  The  Kingsland,  N.  J., 
plant  of  the  agency  of  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  burned  January  11,  1917. 

Assumption  of  Risk. — Whether  a  seaman  as- 
sumed the  risk  of  his  employment  when  he  was 
injured  through  a  wave  while  at  sea,  is  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  State  Steamship  Company  vs. 
Christian  J.  Berglann,  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  review.  Berglann 
brought  action  to  recover  damages  under  the 
Jones  Act,  alleging  that  the  steamship  company 
was  negligent  in  failing  to  string  a  "man  rope" 
across  the  after  well  deck  from  the  midship  house 
to  the  poop  deck,  in  permitting  the  lock  on  the 
scuttle  door  on  the  poop  deck  to  be  out  of  repair 
so  that  it  would  not  stay  shut  securely,  but  had 
to  be  lashed  with  a  small  rope  on  the  inside,  and 
hence  could  not  be  used  by  him;  also  the  act  of  a 
fellow  servant  in  blocking  the  bulkhead  doorway 
from  the  after  well  deck  through  the  bulkhead 
into  the  crew's  quarters  under  the  poop  deck. 

The  seaman  was  walking  on  deck  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  when  a  wave  came  over  the  vessel 
and  swept  across  the  well  deck.  He  tried  to  es- 
cape through  the  bulkhead  doorway  into  the 
crew's  quarters,  but  that  had  been  blocked  by  a 
fellow  employee.  He  had  no  man  rope  to  grab 
hold  of  in  order  to  escape  injury,  with  the  result 
that  his  left  arm  was  badly  cut  and  bruised.  To 
these  allegations  the  steamship  company  denied 
negligence  on  its  part  and  claimed  that  the  sea- 
man had  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employment. 

The  refusal  of  the  highest  court  to  review  the 
case  upholds  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  held  in 
favor  of  the  seamen. 


No  school  is  more  necessary  to  children  than 
patience,  because  either  the  will  must  be 
broken  in  childhood  or  the  heart  in  old  age. — 
Richter. 


The  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  the  working 
classes  are  the  consequence  of  the  injustice  of  the 
other  classes. — Goethe. 


Self-trust  is  the  first  secret  of  success. 
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A  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE?  THE  INSURANCE  GAME 


For  some  sort  of  United  States  of  Europe 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  logic  and  reason.  But 
if  greater  unity  of  Western  Europe  is  achieved 
by  reason  of  fear  and  hate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other, 
it  will  be  anything  but  an  agency  of  peace.  For 
the  present  Briand's  rather  vague  scheme  will  not 
get  far.  On  the  very  day  it  was  made  public 
Mussolini  rattled  his  sword  in  a  speech  in  Flor- 
ence louder  than  ever  did  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  Germany  suspects  the  plan 
as  one  leading  to  the  perpetuation  of  French  over- 
lordship  in  Europe.  The  workers  with  reason 
suspect  its  motive  as  directed  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  capitalism.  And  the  friends  of  the  League 
of  Nations  with  equal  reason  scarcely  see  what 
Briand's  type  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  can 
do  which  the  league,  cannot  do.  In  spite  of  all 
these  things  the  ideal  will  not  die.  The  economics 
of  an  interdependent  world  must  find  expression 
in  the  politics  of  interdependence.  Interdepend- 
ence, however,  does  not  mean  capitalist  imperial- 
ism. If  it  is  to  be  achieved  as  a  way  of  peace  it 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  world-wide  cooperation 
of  free  peoples. 


BRITISH  SAILING  SHIPS 


The  returns  published  by  the  British  Registrar 
General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen  record  that  83 
sailing  ships  of  8,444  gross  tons  were  added  to 
the  United  Kingdom  register  during  the  twelve 
months  July,  1929,  to  June,  1930,  including  55 
new  vessels  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  5.417 
built  during  1929  and  1930.  Of  these  vessels 
47  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels  added  to  the  register  is, 
however,  more  than  offset  by  the  number  removed 
from  it.  The  returns  show  that  the  number  re- 
moved for  various  causes  during  the  period  July, 
1929,  to  June,  1930,  was  246,  of  23,607  gross 
tons,  of  which  94  were  broken  up. 

The  membership  of  the  association  for  the 
year  totaled  612  ships,  of  44,051  net  tons,  belong- 
ing to  300  owners.  Last  year  the  figures  were 
642  ships,  of  48,018  net  tons,  belonging  to  325 


To  the  casual  observer  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  insurance  business  in  America  is  pretty  well 
developed.  But  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  Dur- 
ing the  month  The  Literary  Digest  went  into  the 
insurance  business.  For  $1  a  year  it  offers  an 
accident  policy  which  would  pay  amounts  varying 
from  $10,000  for  death  in  railroad  or  steamship 
wreck  to  $500  for  being  fatally  hit  by  a  truck  or 
by  lightning.  Normally  this  policy  would  cost 
about  $5  per  year,  depending  upon  precise  details. 
To  get  the  Digest  rate  it  was  also  necessary  to 
subscribe  to  the  magazine  for  one  year  at  $4. 

An  old  custom  in  Great  Britain,  newspaper 
insurance  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star  in  1919.  Ever  since  the  late 
Lord  Northcliffe  began  to  pile  up  massive  circu- 
lations, British  news  readers  have  been  able  to 
get  accident  insurance  practically  free.  Some- 
times no  contract  was  necessary :  Lord  North- 
cliffe once  agreed  to  pay  £1000  to  the  heirs  of 
anyone  killed  in  a  railroad  train  who  had  a  copy 
of  the  Daily  Mail  on  his  person;  other  British 
papers  made  similar  offers.  Two  years  ago. 
under  Lord  Rothermere  (Northcliffe's  successor- 
brother)  the  DaUy  Mail  paid  out  £50,000  when 
half  a  dozen  of  its  insurees  were  killed  in  a 
wreck.  Whether  this  sort  of  insurance  will  now 
become  a  feature  of  United  States  life  is  prob- 
lematical. 


GERMANY'S  MARITIME  GROWTH 


Germany's  extraordinary  "comeback"  as  a 
maritime  nation  since  the  war  is  strikingly  evi- 
denced by  her  position  in  the  statistical  returns 
for  1929,  published  in  the  latest  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  report.  In  1913  she  was  the 
second  largest  power  with  an  ownery  of  5.1  mil- 
lion tons;  in  1920,  twelfth,  with  100,000  tons; 
and  in  1929  she  had  risen  to  fourth  place  with 
4.1  million  tons.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  the  only  nations  owning 
larger  merchant  fleets,  and  as  regards  individual 
ships  Germany  has  eight  out  of  the  fifteen  largest 
vessels  on  the  transatlantic  run. 


Don't    run    away    with    more    than    you    can 
carry. 


Worth  now  means  what  a  man  is  worth ; 
property  gives  honors;  property  brings  friend- 
ship ;  the  poor  man  is  everywhere  at  a  dis- 
count.— Ovid. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JORGEN  GREVE 


After  being  afloat  for  seventy-two  hours  on 
a  piece  of  wreckage  off  Humboldt  County,  on 
the  California  coast,  Jorgen  Greve  told  this  story 
to  Dr.  John  Chain,  chief  of  staff  at  the  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Eureka,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "When  you  got  out  to  the  bar  was  it 
rough?" 

"It  was  rough  before  coming  to  the  bar.  It 
wasn't  very  rough  to  the  south.  When  we  were 
close  to  the  bar  it  smoothed  down.  The  skipper 
said:  'What  is  your  opinion?'  I  said:  'At  present 
it  looks  as  if  we  could  make  it.' 

"We  were  just  changing  for  the  breakwater, 
when  two  breakers  came  along  and  hit  her  in 
the  bow  one  after  the  other.  She  sheered  off  to 
the  north.  After  those  two  breakers  she  would 
not  steer  any  more.  She  was  on  her  starboard 
beam  all  the  time. 

"The  seas  broke  over  her  and  tore  off  her 
port  lifeboat.  The  starboard  lifeboat  was  hang- 
ing in  its  davits  and  got  full  of  water. 

"Some  of  the  boys  got  in  the  starboard  lifeboat, 
but  could  not  empty  it.  She  was  lying  on  her 
port  beam  for  a  while  and  that  was  when  they 
lost  the  lifeboat.  I  ran  from  the  starboard  side 
along  the  beam.  The  skipper  and  a  fellow  named 
Charley  Hawkes  tried  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
were  knocked  over  to  the  port  side.  They  were 
hanging  on  a  piece  of  chain  on  the  starboard  side 
and  trying  to  work  themselves  forward.  Matt 
Johnson,  Christ  Sandler  and  Jens  Jensen  were 
forward  in  the  rigging. 

"Then  she  was  keeling  more  and  more.  No 
one  was  in  the  wheelhouse.  Four  fellows  were 
in  the  starboard  lifeboat,  the  engineer,  cook,  a 
waiter  and  the  fireman.  The  lifeboat  had  been 
swung  out  before  leaving  the  harbor.  It  was 
very  nearly  on  the  water.  So  they  cut  the  hal- 
yards but  the  boat  was  full  of  water. 

"First  the  top  of  the  pilot  house  was  knocked 
off  and  the  superstructure  around  the  house  was 
knocked  off. 

"Then  the  Brooklyn  turned  over  and  came  keel 
up.  The  men  climbed  over  the  side  and  caught 
hold  of  the  keel.  A  big  breaker  came  along  and 
knocked  them  off  the  keel. 

"After  that  I  talked  to  John  Gustafson  and 
Christ  Sandler.     Christ  said  it  was  awful  to  die. 


I  told  him :  'Yes,  it  was  kind  of  hard,'  but  that 
we  would  do  the  best  we  could. 

"After  that  I  did  not  know  much,  as  one 
breaker  after  another  came  and  spun  me  around. 
By  and  by  I  drifted  to  the  north.  I  swam  all  I 
could  to  get  clear  of  the  wreckage.  I  saw  the 
skipper  and  some  of  the  sailors  in  the  water 
alongside  of  him.     They  looked  glassy-eyed. 

"Later  I  found  a  piece  of  bulkhead  four  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  long  and  right  in  the  center 
of  the  bulkhead  was  a  piece  of  beam  6x6  stand- 
ing out  two  feet  on  each  side,  and  I  found  two 
pieces  1x4  which  I  used  to  paddle  with. 

"When  a  breaker  would  come  along  behind  me, 
I  would  sit  on  this  board  and  the  breaker  would 
turn  me  over.  I  was  struck  on  the  head  several 
times.  After  that  I  tried  to  stay  clear  of  land 
and  drifted  out  with  the  current. 

"I  drifted  up  to  Trinidad  Point  (about  20 
miles  north  of  Eureka)  and  was  pretty  close  to 
land.  I  hollered  for  help  until  I  thought  my 
lungs  would  burst  open. 

"I  could  see  the  lights  of  the  lighthouse,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  hear  me. 

"The  tide  was  taking  me  farther  north. 

"At  daylight  Sunday  morning,  I  was  off  the 
buoy  outside  the  old  whaling  station. 

"I  used  that  piece  of  board  and  tried  to  make 
land,  but  the  shore  current  kept  me  away. 

"From  then  on  I  don't  remember  much." 


A  RESURRECTION   OF  RECORDS 


An  interesting  disclosure  of  the  month  was  the 
issuance  of  a  bulky  volume  of  state  documents 
whose  publication  had  been  delayed  until  after 
the  London  naval  armament  conference.  These 
records  reproduce  messages  and  notes  exchanged 
between  the  world  powers  and  the  United  States 
in  the  days  prior  to  this  country's  entrance  into 
the  World  War,  and  reveals  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  German  government  in  1916  to  make 
peace.  The  German  plea,  however,  was  rejected 
at  that  time  by  the  allied  governments  as  "in- 
sincere." The  records  show  that  on  September 
25,  of  1916,  Germany  voiced  the  desire  to  send 
delegates  to  an  international  peace  conference  in 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  hostilities  then  existing,  and  that  on 
December  12  of  the  same  year  the  allies  turned 
it  down. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  New  York  Dock  Company,  including  New 
York  Dock  Trade  Facilities  Corporation,  had  a 
net  income  for  three  months  ended  September  30, 
1930,  of  $171,871  after  expenses,  taxes,  interest 
and  other  charges,  equal  to  67  cents  a  share  on 
common  stock  after  preference  dividends,  against 
$177,104,  or  74  cents  a  share,  same  period  last 
year. 

Revision  of  the  Canadian  coastal  laws  may  be 
effected  by  the  Canadian  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes 
brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland 
Canal  and  the  elevators  at  Prescott  and  Kingston. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  government  that 
United  States  carriers  are  at  present  evading  the 
coastal  laws  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  and  subsidiaries 
report  net  income  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30.  1930  of  $1,354,260  after  depre- 
ciation, interest,  taxes  and  other  charges,  equal  to 
$2.56  a  share  on  common  stock,  after  preterred 
and  debenture  dividends  for  Bush  Terminal 
Building  and  Bush  Terminal  Company.  Xet 
income  same  period  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,435,363,  or  $2.98  a  share. 

The  United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  and  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  report  net  profit  from  organ- 
ization in  1929  to  September  30,  1930,  of 
$1,538,378  after  all  serial  payments  on  funded 
indebtedness,  accrued  interest,  preference  divi- 
dends of  $600,000,  depreciation,  and  reserve-  for 
all  taxes.  Current  assets  as  of  September  30, 
1930,  were  $5,326,5'J3,  and  current  liabilities, 
$1,459,624,  with  $2,192,905  paid  on  construction 
account. 

The  United  States  Xavy  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  Aircraft  Carrier 
No.  4  to  the  Newport  Xews  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. The  hull  and  machinery  will  cost  $15,- 
560,000,  and  armor  and  armament  cost  about 
$3,440,000.  The  ship  will  have  a  displacement 
of  13,800  tons,  carrying  seventy-five  planes,  and 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
fleet  to  be  designed  from  the  start  for  aircraft 
work.  The  construction  period  contracted  for  is 
forty  months. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  received  four  bids  for 


the  construction  of  a  new  fire  boat,  planned  to 
be  the  most  powerful  fire-fighting  machine  afloat. 
The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  offered  the  lowest  bid, 
$294,997,  with  completion  in  fourteen  months. 
The  other  bids,  ranging  from  8342.500  to 
$395,000,  stipulated  a  shorter  construction  period. 
The  fire  boat  will  be  of  steel,  125x28.2x29.6 
feet  on  10.6  feet  draft,  and  12-knot  speed.  Four 
pumps  will  be  installed,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
2500  gallons  per  minute. 

United  Fruit  Company,  including  the  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Company,  reports  profit  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1930,  of  $1,550,000  after 
depreciation,  but  before  Federal  taxes,  compared 
with  $7,535,000  for  the  third  quarter  last  year. 
Profit  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  amounted 
to  811,650,000,  after  depreciation,  but  before 
Federal  taxes,  compared  with  $16,875,000  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1929.  Net  profit  for  the 
nine  months,  after  estimated  Federal  income 
taxes,  amounted  to  $10,252,000,  or  $3.50  a  share 
on  capital  stock,  against  $14,850,000  same  period 
1929,  or  $5.07  a  share. 

The  Xavy  Department  has  transferred  the  fol- 
lowing four  destroyers  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Coast  Guard,  and  stricken  them  from  the 
Xavy  register:  Hunt,  Herndon,  George  E.  Bad- 
ger and  Welborn  C.  Wood.  The  four  destroyers 
were  decommissioned  in  1922.  and  are  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  All  four  ships  were 
built  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company.  The  Hunt  and  Herndon 
were  commissioned  September,  1920;  the  George 
I:.  Badger  in  July.  1920;  the  Welborn  C.  Wood 
in  January.  1921.  The  ships  are  310  feet  in 
length,  mount  four  four-inch  50-caliber  guns 
and  one  three-inch  23-caliber  anti-aircraft  gun, 
have  a  displacement  of  1051  tons  and  a  designed 
speed  of  35  knots. 

The  pall  of  depression  that  has  settled  over 
all  the  world  has  evidently  failed  to  penetrate 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  if  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Port  of  Vancouver  News, 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  attitude  assumed 
there:  "Generally  speaking  a  spirit  of  optimism 
prevails  at  this  port.  The  movement  of  cargo  is 
once  more  on  the  upward  grade ;  general  mer- 
chandise is  moving  in  larger  quantities;  grain 
figures  for  August  and  September  are  the  biggest 
for  similar  months  in  any  year ;  canned  salmon 
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has  steadily  moved  in  and  out  of  the  port  and 
lumber  shipments  are  on  the  increase.  Freight 
rates  on  grain  to  the  U.  K.  have,  fortunately  for 
the  shipowner,  also  increased,  so  it  can  be  said 
that  every  person  is  apparently  more  optimistic, 
and  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  port 
once  more  look  forward  to  a  busy  winter  season." 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  of  the  follow- 
ing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  registry : 
Alexander  Holley  (schr.  bge.),  2721  tons  gross, 
2553  net,  built  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  in  1896 
to  Canadian;  Eleanor  Boling  (s.s.),  ex  Chelsea, 
ex  Kilmarnock,  598  tons  gross,  246  net,  built  at 
Middleboro  in  1919  to  British;  John  Ericsson 
(s.s.),  3200  tons  gross,  2378  net,  built  at  Su- 
perior, Wisconsin,  in  1896  to  Canadian;  Lake- 
port  (s.s.),  ex  Boston,  1294  tons  gross,  643  net, 
built  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  in  1880  to  Cana- 
dian; Laura  Annie  Barnes  (schr.),  698  tons 
gross,  635  net,  built  at  Phippsburg,  Maine,  in 
1921  to  British;  Marina  (schr.),  125  tons  gross, 
103  net,  built  at  Catano,  P.  R.,  in  1918  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  Electric  Boat  Company  has  filed  a  claim 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
against  the  Submarine  Boat  Company  of  New 
York  for  $695,000,  in  addition  to  interest  from 
September  1,  1929.  Fifteen  steamships  owned  by 
the  defendant  and  lying  in  New  Jersey  waters 
have  been  attached  as  a  result  of  the  proceedings. 
The  claim  alleges  that  the  Submarine  Boat  Com- 
pany delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion on  December  4,  1920,  fifteen  bonds,  each  in 
the  amount  of  $257,976,  payable  not  later  than 
December  31,  1923.  To  secure  the  bonds,  fifteen 
ships  owned  by  the  company  were  mortgaged. 
Later  the  bonds  and  mortgages  were  transferred 
to  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  but  since  this 
transaction  plaintiff  claims  to  have  received  only 
$305,000  from  the  defendant,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  of  the  guarantor. 

The  protest  of  K.  A.  Lundstrom,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, claiming  that  a  motor  boat,  imported  as 
cargo,  is  not  subject  to  duty  under  the  Tariff  Act 
because  it  is  a  vessel  and  not  imported  merchan- 
dise, is  denied  in  a  decision  by  Judge  Waite,  of 
the  U.  S.  Customs  Court.  The  collector's  assess- 
ment at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  par.  370, 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  is  affirmed,  and  claim  for  free 


entry  set  aside  as  without  merit.  The  boat  in 
question,  the  Madhatter,  was  imported  as  cargo 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Swedish  m.v.  Canada,  and 
entered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  She  was 
granted  a  permanent  yacht  license  for  use  as  a 
pleasure  vessel.  The  importation,  Judge  Waite 
points  out,  is  within  the  definition  of  a  motor 
boat  as  used  in  the  statute  and  duty  was  properly 
taken  by  the  customs  under  the  provisions  of  par. 
370. 

Shipyards  are  a  vital  necessity  to  all  nations 
controlling  enormous  coast  lines,  and  for  their 
maintenance  in  a  state  of  efficiency  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  them  with  continuous  work. 
When  through  necessity  the  technical  staff  of  a 
yard  becomes  disintegrated  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  reassemble  the  same  forces.  The  point  so 
ably  and  frequently  argued  by  Homer  L.  Fergu- 
son, H.  Gerrish  Smith  and  other  well-known 
shipbuilders,  that,  as  a  national  duty  it  devolves 
upon  the  government  to  provide  work  for  the 
yards  is  therefore  well  taken.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  there  is  the  stark  economic  fact 
that  building  beyond  the  needs  of  the  shipping 
industry  injects  crippling  competition  into  an 
already  overcrowded  business.  To  reconcile  these 
two  conflicting  conditions  it  would  appear  to  be 
imperative,  from  a  national  standpoint,  to  limit 
the  number  of  shipyards  classed  as  "necessary." 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  have  been  merged, 
but  the  present  organization  and  personnel  of 
the  companies  will  not  be  affected,  service  from 
the  Northwest  and  San  Francisco  being  con- 
ducted as  heretofore  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  and  from  Los  Angeles  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  with  the  frequency 
of  sailings  to  be  increased  as  warranted  by  trade 
conditions.  The  Matson  fleet  consists  of  twenty- 
two  steamers  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  trade,  and 
three  steamers  operated  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company.  Three  new  liners,  costing  ap- 
proximately $24,000,000,  are  now  under  con- 
struction. The  company  owns,  together  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  the  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Company,  which  operates 
twenty-one  steamers  on  a  service  to  the  South 
Seas,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  owns  three  steamers 
in  the  Hawaiian  Island  trade,  two  in  coastwise 
and  four  in  intercoastal  trade. 
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The  Cunanl  and  White  Star  Lines  have  agreed 
to  operate  one  passenger  vessel  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  every  other  week  through  the  winter 
months,  each  line  alternating  sailings,  instead  of 
the  weekly  sailings  conducted  by  each  of  the  com- 
panies heretofore. 

The  Hapag-Lloyd  combine  has  taken  over 
from  the  Flensburg  Steamship  Company  the 
steamships  Rio  Bravo,  Rio  Panuco,  Nord  Fries- 
land  and  Nord  Schleswig,  and  the  Ozeanlinie 
G.  m.b.  H.,  which  will  continue  to  operate  the 
vessels  as  formerly,  in  the  Mexican  service.  The 
combine  has  also  announced  that  it  will  in  future 
eliminate  calls  at  the  West  Indies  on  the  service 
to  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  which  will 
be  operated  separately  by  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

The  board  of  directors  of  King  Line,  Ltd., 
London,  has  decided,  "in  view  of  the  continued 
depression  in  the  shipping  industry,"  to  defer  the 
question  of  a  dividend  on  account  of  1930  until 
the  result  of  the  full  year's  trade  is  available. 
The  concern  has  always  paid  satisfactory  divi- 
dends. For  the  past  five  years  a  regular  6  per 
cent  has  been  distributed,  while  over  the  forty- 
one  years  of  the  company's  existence  the  divi- 
dends have  averaged  over  7  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  company  owns  seventeen  steamers  and  motor 
vessels. 

A  fair  amount  of  work  has  been  done  during 
the  year  upon  the  extensions  in  I  lamburg  harbor. 
In  addition  to  a  large  quay  shed  for  the  fruit 
trade,  a  large  refrigerated  storing  house  for  the 
herring  trade  has  been  put  into  use;  several  im- 
portant internal  traffic  connections  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  erection  of  bridges  and  the  work 
at  the  Waltershof  harbor  basin  is  nearly  finished. 
Traffic  connections  have  been  much  improved 
between  the  harbor  basins  and  the  railroads.  Im- 
portant extensions  of  the  harbors  at  Cuxhaven 
have  also  been  made. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Holland  Lloyd  for 
1929  confirms  the  previous  reports  that  a  work- 
ing agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  under 
which,  however,  the  independence  of  both  ser- 
vices will  be  fully  maintained.    The  directors  fur- 


ther point  out  that  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
are  desirous  of  cooperating  with  other  shipping 
companies  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade 
on  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  agreement.  Consid- 
erable economies  are  expected  from  a  more  effi- 
cient distribution  of  sailing  dates. 

The  first  of  the  two  new  Monte  class  vessels 
for  the  Hamburg  South  American  Steamship 
Company,  the  Monte  Pascoal,  has  been  launched 
at  Hamburg  without  any  ceremony  on  account  of 
the  economic  depression.  She  is  of  15,000  tons 
gross  and  the  motor  plant  generates  8000  horse- 
power to  give  the  ship  a  speed  of  14.25  knots. 
The  dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sis- 
ter ships.  The  maiden  voyage  is  to  take  place  on 
January  30  next.  She  will  also  run  on  tourist 
trips  to  Norway  and  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  off  season. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Schichau  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Danzig,  has  obtained  orders  from  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  construction  of  eight 
trawlers  and  four  otht  r  vessels.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  contract  is  that  the  German 
Government  is  giving  guarantees  for  the  long- 
term  credit  demanded  by  the  Soviet.  It  is  also 
>tated  that  an  order  for  ten  1450-ton  passenger 
and  cargo  ships  has  been  given  to  the  Cautieri 
Xavali  del  Tirreno  at  Riva  Trigoso,  Italv.  A 
Russian  Naval  Mission  has  visited  Leghorn  and 
Spezia  and  it  would  appear  that  this  visit  is  also 
connected  with  new  orders  to  be  placed  with 
Italian  shipyards. 

Radio  telephones  for  ship-to-shore  communica- 
tions have  proved  a  failure.  So  far  only  four 
vessels  have  been  so  fitted,  the  Leviathan,  Majes- 
tic, Olympic  and  Homeric,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  number  of  calls  has  been  much  below  expec- 
tations, which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  consider- 
ing what  the  toll  charges  are.  It  may  be  that  the 
depression  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
luctance of  passengers  to  make  the  costly  calls. 
At  any  rate,  as  matters  stand,  there  is  no  incen- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  assume  the 
expense  of  installing  the  telephones,  although 
there  may  be  a  change  in  this  respect  when  better 
times  in  shipping  come  to  the  fore. 

"The  Germans  appear  to  be  out  to  capture  the 
Atlantic  passenger  trade,  and  we  shall  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own." 
said  Sir  Arthur  Sutherland,  well-known  British 
shipowner,  after  his  recent  trip  from  the  United 
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States  to  the  other  side,  which  he  made  aboard 
the  North  German  Lloyd  super-liner  Bremen.  He 
commented  in  terms  of  highest  praise  on  the  ser- 
vice aboard  the  German  liner,  the  eagerness  of 
the  ship's  personnel  to  acquaint  passengers  with 
various  sections  of  the  ship,  and  the  generally 
efficient  management  which  was  evident.  "They 
certainly  know  how  to  please  their  passengers," 
he  said. 

Actual  work  has  been  started  on  the  giant 
Cunard  liner  to  be  built  by  John  Brown  &  Co.  at 
Clydebank.  The  keel  blocks  are  being  laid,  the 
cranes  that  will  serve  the  berth  are  being  ele- 
vated, a  few  sections  of  the  keelplates  have  been 
laid  out,  and  drilling  is  proceeding.  The  launch- 
ing of  the  world's  largest  ship,  as  the  new  Cu- 
narder  will  undoubtedly  be,  is  an  undertaking 
fraught  with  great  technical  and  practical  anxiety, 
and  much  money  will  be  required  for  deepening 
and  widening  the  river  in  preparation  for  the 
launching  of  the  great  vessel.  Meanwhile  no  fur- 
ther announcement  has  been  made  regarding  the 
second  vessel,  which  it  is  generally  believed  will 
be  ordered  within  the  next  few  months. 

Africa  Whaling  Company,  Sandef jord,  reports 
for  the  season  1929-1930,  a  total  return  of  52,000 
barrels  of  oil,  sold  at  £25  per  ton.  The  gross 
revenue  was  kr.  3,821,000  and  the  net  surplus 
kr.  1,823,000,  which  was  used  to  increase  the 
share  capital  from  kr.  1.8  to  3,000,000.  A  divi- 
dend of  25  per  cent  was  declared  on  the  original 
capital,  absorbing  kr.  450,000.  The  company 
owns  the  Strombus  and  Ready  floating  factories, 
and  the  transport  vessel  Perth,  valued  at  kr. 
3,129,606;  also  eight  whaling  boats,  and  the  land 
station  in  Walvis  Bay.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  land  station  in  Walvis  Bay  is  under 
discussion,  partly  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
oil  market. 

Once  again  the  Hungarian  mercantile  flag  is 
in  evidence.  One  company,  the  "Pannonia"  of 
Budapest,  started  in  business  last  year  and  man- 
aged to  do  fairly  well  in  spite  of  depressed 
freights.  Now,  it  is  reported  another  Hungarian 
concern,  the  Transoceania  of  Budapest,  is  enter- 
ing the  field  with  three  7000-ton  steamers.  Both 
companies  are  concerned  at  present  with  carry- 
ing Danube  grain  to  foreign  markets  in  tramp 
service.  Thus  are  national  merchant  marines 
born,  or  rather  in  Hungary's  case,  reborn.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  attempt  to  levy  on  their 


government  for  subsidies  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  national  pride.  There  are  too  many  people 
doing  that  already. 

The  French  Government  has  taken  strong 
measures  to  curb  the  importation  of  Russian 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  into  France. 
All  Russian  imports  are  to  be  governed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  licenses,  which  will  necessitate  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  French  and  Russian  products.  It  is 
understood  that  the  government  intends  limiting 
the  import  of  Russian  products  to  quantities 
equal  to  the  amount  of  French  exports  to  Russia. 
The  government  decree  mentions  Russian  cereals, 
meats,  eggs,  sugar,  wood,  wool,  gelatines,  and 
glues.  It  is  expected  that  the  immediate  result 
of  the  government's  action  will  be  to  stop  the 
landing  of  great  quantities  of  Soviet  wheat,  which 
are  now  on  their  way  to  French  ports. 

Addressing  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  Bergen,  the  president, 
Mr.  Breakhus,  stated  there  had  scarcely  been  a 
meeting  during  the  thirty  years'  existence  of  the 
association  that  had  opened  under  such  depress- 
ing conditions  if  the  situation  was  regarded  in 
the  background  of  the  long  and  sad  chain  of  dis- 
appointed expectations  which  covered  the  period 
between  the  autumn  of  1929  and  the  present 
time.  This  year  it  had  happened — what  probably 
no  member  had  experienced  previously — that 
timber-carrying  ships  had  had  to  go  empty,  bal- 
lasted, out  from  the  Baltic  in  the  season,  and  for 
large  ships  to  have  gone  in  vain  seeking  freights 
half  way  round  the  globe  and  then  having  to 
return  home  in  ballast  to  be  laid  up. 

Marked  activity  is  developing  in  the  Black  Sea 
grain  trade,  which  is  reminiscent  of  old  times, 
when  the  usual  voyage  for  many  tramp  steamers 
was  coal  out  to  the  Mediterranean  and  grain 
home  from  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  war  this 
trade  has  been  much  interrupted,  and  nothing 
like  the  present  spurt  in  shipments  from  South 
Russia  has  been  experienced  for  years.  Tonnage 
is  being  booked  up  to  November,  and  even  later 
loading,  and  the  expectation  is  that  chartering 
will  continue  active  until  the  Black  Sea  ports  are 
closed  to  navigation.  So  much  tonnage  has  been 
fixed  for  Black  Sea  grain  freights  that  the  coal 
market  cannot  absorb  it,  and  ballast  voyages  are 
becoming  frequent,  with  the  result  that  coal 
freights  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  have  dropped 
to  a  still  lower  level. 
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Every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now 
has  a  gasoline  tax,  according  to  the  Petroleum 
Institute.  The  tax  ranges  from  two  to  six  cents 
a  gallon,  and  total  state  revenues  from  this  source 
this  year  will  be  about  $550,000,000.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  cigarettes,  gasoline  pays 
the  highest  sales  tax  of  any  commodity,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  raise  the  lew.  The  first  gasoline 
taxes  were  levied  in  1919. 

A  study  of  hours  and  earnings  in  the  cigar- 
ette- manufacturing  industry  in  the  spring  of 
1930  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  the  hourly  earnings  of  males  averaged 
37.8  cents  and  of  females  26.8  cents,  the  com- 
bined average  being  31.8  cents,  while  the  average 
full-time  weekly  earnings  were  $18.86,  $13.37, 
and  SI 5.87,  respectively.  Full  time  weekly  hours 
.averaged  49.9  for  both  male  and  female  workers. 

Attention  is  being  turned  in  earnest  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  as  it  affects  the  older 
worker.  Xow  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  has  been  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  unemployment,  especially 
among  men  and  women  over  45  years  of  age.  ami 
to  ascertain  its  causes  and  possible  cures.  The 
department  is  asked  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  General  Court,  together  with  drafts  of 
any  legislation  necessary  to  carry  the  recom- 
mendations into  effect. 

Petroleum  and  its  products,  which  already  have 
some  thousands  of  uses,  are  regarded  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  as  potential 
sources  of  a  host  of  new  commodities.  Research 
work  now  under  way  is  seeking  means  of  produc- 
ing from  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities  sub- 
stitutes for  butter,  lard,  leather,  rubber,  perfumes, 
explosives,  antiseptics,  sugar  and  other  products. 
Artificial  rubber  tires,  druggists'  supplies,  water- 
proof clothing,  electrical  insulation,  cement,  sub- 
stitutes for  varnish  and  linseed  oil  and  a  number 
of  alcohols  also  are  seen  as  possibilities. 

Twenty-four  corporations  own  12  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  wealth,  according  to  a  statistical  study 
by  the  Standard  American  Corporation.  In  1919 
seven  corporation,  with  combined  assets  of  $10,- 
847,000,000,   were   eligible   to   the   "Billion    Dol- 
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lar  Club.'*  Membership,  however,  has  increased, 
and  now  there  are  24  eligible  corporations  with 
ei  mil  lined  assets  of  more  than  $40,885, 000,000. 
The  list  includes  seven  railroad  systems,  live  pub- 
lic utilities,  five  banks,  three  insurance  companies, 
the  steel  trust,  General  Motors  and  Standard  Oil 
of   New  Jersey. 

The  $150,000,000  estate  of  John  T.  Dorrance, 
former  head  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
who  died  recently,  has  all  been  willed  to  members 
of  the  soup  magnate's  family,  and  not  a  cent  will 
go  to  charity.  The  will,  probated  in  New  Jersey, 
gives  John  T.  Dorrance,  Jr.,  the  soup  king's  son, 
an  income  of  $20,000  a  month  and  establishes 
large  legacies  for  Mrs.  Dorrance  and  his  other 
children.  The  will  also  gives  big  trust  funds  to 
the  mother  of  John  T.  Dorrance.  Sr..  and  to 
several  of  his  sisters.  Dorrance  founded  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  in  1899. 

The  homeless  man  on  tin-  Bowery,  New  York's 
.Mecca  for  the  down-and-outer.  is  in  most  in- 
stances a  native  American  past  forty  years  of  age, 
unskilled,  unmarried  and  unemployed.  These 
findings  are  reported  by  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Xew  York,  after  14.0(H)  men  were  questioned. 
The  survey  was  made  in  one  night  by  300  social 
workers,  students  and  otber  volunteers.  There 
were  10.348  unskilled  laborers  among  the  14.000. 
More  than  10.000  were  native  born.  20  per  cent 
came  from  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  15 
percent  from  the  British  Isles. 

Women  seem  to  be  more  susceptible  than  men 
to  benzol  and  lead  poisoning  and  the  off-spring 
of  women  handling  these  substances  are  likely  to 
be  affected,  according  to  the  United  States  Wo- 
men's Bureau.  Occupational  diseases  were  de- 
scribed as  more  insidious  perils  than  industrial 
accidents.  "Behind  an  after-dinner  cigar,  a  box 
of  chocolate,  a  luminous  wrist  watch,  the  cos- 
metic^ in  a  lady's  vanity  case,  the  enameled  gas 
range  in  the  housewife's  kitchen,  lurk  possible 
menaces  to  the  health  of  the  women  who  help  to 
make   these   popular   articles."   said   the   bureau. 

The  smaller  the  establishment  the  higher  the 
accident  frequency  becomes,  and  vice  versa — 
this  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  accident  figures 
obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  which  show  an  inverse  accident 
rate  according  to  size  of  establishment.  The 
study   states:   "It   may  be  assumed   that    the   hy- 
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pothesis  of  the  small-sized  plant  being  the  most 
dangerous  is  correct,  and  that  the  department  is 
justified  in  concentrating  its  energies  where  the 
potential  accident  is  most  apparent." 

Unemployed  fathers  are  forced  to  reach  for  the 
pennies  and  dimes  of  their  children  that  are  de- 
posited in  savings  banks.  The  American  Bankers' 
Association  states  that  children's  savings  declined 
$2,849,400  during  the  year  ending  June  30  last, 
despite  increased  enrollment  of  children  in  public 
schools.  "There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  parents  to  dip  into  the  savings  of 
their  children,"  the  bankers  state.  "Many  banks, 
in  forwarding  their  statement  of  results,  have 
said  that  deposits  are  unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  extent  of  unemployment  in  their  respective 
areas." 

"Unemployment  is  not  a  passing  evil,  but  it  is 
a  danger  to  the  present  social  organization,"  said 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the 
Columbia  University,  in  an  address  to  students. 
Dr.  Butler  declared  that  the  desperation  of  mil- 
lions of  jobless  in  this  country  and  abroad  may 
lead  them  to  "attempt  something  new"  unless  the 
present  order  is  made  "more  just  and  attractive." 
Dr.  Butler  referred  to  unemployment  in  other 
countries  and  said  this  vast  dislocation  of  indus- 
try "is  not  an  ordinary  depression."  He  said 
that  world  leadership  is  faced  by  one  of  the  most 
troubled  and  disturbed  periods  history  has  ever 
known. 

Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
has  asked  the  War  Department  for  permission 
to  use  16,000  cots  and  blankets  in  the  event  that 
it  became  necessary  to  open  State  armories  to 
shelter  unemployed  this  winter.  The  Governor 
will  ask  for  the  use  of  army  field  kitchens  and 
mess  kits  with  which  to  prepare  and  serve  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  armories  can  house  11,900 
persons,  but  these  buildings  will  not  be  used  un- 
til all  municipal  and  private  charity  facilities  are 
exhausted.  In  his  letter  to  Secretary  of  War 
Hurley  the  Governor  said:  "Present  indications 
point  to  the  probability  of  an  emergency  in  this 
state  during  the  coming  winter  months,  in  con- 
nection with  the  care  of  unemployed  and  home- 
less men  and  women  who  may  require  shelter." 

The  vast  majority  of  women  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  United  States  Women's  Bureau.  Contrary  to 
general    belief    wage-working    women    have    no 


eight-hour  day.  it  is  stated.  "With  the  trend  to- 
ward the  five-day  week  and  suggestions  of  the 
six-hour  day,  the  eight-hour  standard  is  getting 
to  be  almost  as  old-fashioned  as  a  1920  automo- 
bile," the  bureau  states.  "Many  women  in  fac- 
tories have  an  eight-hour  day  or  less,  but  they 
constitute  the  minority  of  all  those  in  industry, 
Uncle  Sam's  investigations  show.  A  work  day 
of  such  length  was  reported  for  only  one-fifth  of 
the  227,000  women  working  in  2,700  factories, 
stores  and  laundries  scattered  throughout  sixteen 
states  that  were  included  in  the  Women's  Bureau 
studies  during  the  period  1919-1928." 

Anti-unionists  in  Los  Angeles  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  claim  that  "labor  troubles"  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  explosion  of  the  Garment  Capi- 
tol building,  in  which  sixty  persons  were  injured. 
Chief  Ralph  Scott  of  the  Los  Angeles  fire  de- 
partment reports  that  a  leaking  gas  pipe  is 
responsible,  and  other  fire  authorities  take  the 
same  position.  Organized  cloakmakers  are  on 
strike  against  firms  that  were  housed  in  the  build- 
ing, and  hostile  newspapers  guardedly  connected 
the  strike  with  the  explosion.  They  failed  to 
mention,  however,  that  more  than  two  hundred 
union  cloakmakers  were  employed  in  the  build- 
ing and  that  fourteen  of  these  workers  were  seri- 
ously injured.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
central  body  compiled  these  facts  and  made  them 
a  public  document. 

•  The  Dressmakers  of  Local  No.  38,  New  York 
City,  has  won  recognition  from  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops.  A  particu- 
larly encouraging  victory  was  the  agreement 
reached  with  Milgrim  Brothers.  This  firm  has 
at  all  times  fought  the  union  and  unionization 
with  injunctions,  yellow  dog  contracts,  and,  most 
amazing  of  all,  the  requirement  that  the  workers 
deposit  security  in  cash  as  a  kind  of  bond  for 
observance  of  the  yellow  dog  contract.  Now 
Milgrim  Brothers  has  settled.  It  was  a  dramatic 
scene  when  they  tore  up  their  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts and  turned  back  the  securities  to  the  work- 
ers. There  will  be  equal  division  of  work  among 
the  workers,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  recog- 
nition of  impartial  machinery  of  arbitration  and 
the  usual  union  conditions.  In  fairness  to  Mil- 
grim Brothers  it  must  be  said  that  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  union  but  the  firm's  concern  over 
the  extent  of  unemployment  led  to  this  settle- 
ment. 
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WORLDS  WORKERS 


Last  year  the  state-owned  Post  Office  of  Great 
Britain  yielded  a  surplus  of  £7,581,000.  During 
the  past  six  years  the  aggregate  surpluses  have 
amounted  to  £35,000,000. 

The  MacDonald's  government  educational  bill, 
raising  the  compulsory  school  age  to  fifteen,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  November  11 
by  a  vote  of  271  to  242. 

The  municipal  motor  omnibus  services  of  Bir- 
mingham last  year  showed  a  net  surplus  of 
£130,731;  Walsall,  £21,001;  Coventry,  £15,- 
114;  and  Sheffield,  £8686 — in  all  cases  after  de- 
fraying capital  charges. 

Glasgow  showed  a  surplus  of  £555,019  on 
its  municipally  owned  tramways  last  year ;  Man- 
chester, £141,769;  Birmingham,  £256,585 ; 
Leeds.  £160,590;  and  Nottingham,  £62,944— 
in  each  ease  after  defraying  capital  charges. 

British  labor  lost  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  the 
Conservative  party  gained  one  as  a  consequence 
of  a  bye-election  in  Shirley  after  the  death  of  the 
sitting  member.  J.  H.  Lockwood,  Conservative, 
was  elected,  receiving  15,238  votes  against  13,573 
votes  for  W.  A.  Robinson,  Labor,  and  12,785  for 
A.  Davy,  Liberal. 

Glasgow  municipal  electricity  undertaking  last 
year  yielded  a  surplus  of  £252,104,  after  paying 
all  interest  and  other  capital  charges.  Other  muni- 
cipal electricity  surpluses  were  Birmingham. 
£212,815;  Bristol,  £117,991;  Leeds,  £137,186; 
Manchester,  £110,942;  and  Sheffield  £243,376 
— in  all  cases  after  defraying  capital  charges. 

Italy's  second  special  program  of  public  works, 
comprising  road-building,  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion work  and  port  development  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, the  first  section  having  been  started  on 
September  15  and  the  second  section  being  in 
preparation  for  beginning  on  October  15.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  191,455,500  lire,  and 
the  total  number  of  men  to  be  employed  36,681. 

The  New  South  Wales  Labor  party  captured 
the  government  at  the  recent  election,  according 
to  cables  from  that  far-away  country.  J.  T.  Lang. 
former  Labor  premier,  will  again  take  charge. 
The  present  unemployment,  he  has  promised,  will 
be  his  first  consideration.    Banking  interests  are 


alarmed  at  Labor's  success.  He  charged  that 
banks  "engineered  a  financial  crisis  for  their  own 
benefit." 

The  revolt  in  Brazil,  following  on  the  heels  of 
similar  disturbances  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  con- 
tinues to  keep  South  America  in  a  state  of  po- 
litical upheaval.  The  latest  reports  indicate  that 
a  state  of  seige  exists  in  three  of  the  Brazilian 
states  with  the  rebels  successful  in  capturing 
many  cities.  The  revolutionists,  led  by  several 
prominent,  nationally  known  men,  are  protesting 
against  the  election  of  Dr.  Julio  Prestes  as  presi- 
dent of  Brazil. 

An  Immigration  Brigade  ha-  been  formed  by 
the  Mexican  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  arresting  all  immigrants 
who  "have  entered  the  country  illegally.  It  is  said 
that  such  immigrants,  who  are  particularly  nu- 
merous in  Pacific  ports  such  as  Mazatlan  and 
Guaymas,  and  in  several  other  towns,  including 
Cinaloa,  Nogales  and  Mexicali,  are  a  source  of 
dangerous  competition  to  Mexican  tradesmen 
and  workers  on  account  of  their  conditions  of 
life  and  labor. 

The  largest  shoe  manufacturer  in  Czechosla- 
vakia  has  placed  his  factories  on  the  five-day 
week  basis,  according  to  a  statement  is>ued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  manufacturer 
claims  that  the  five-day  week  is  the  result  of  im- 
provement in  equipment  and  organization  of  his 
plants.  Xo  change  will  be  made  in  wages  or  the 
price  of  ^hoes.  These  factories  use  American 
machinery  and  supply  middle  Europe.  Certain 
grades  of  the  shoes  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Heavy  losses  for  the  Liberal  (government) 
party  and  corresponding  gains  for  the  Social 
Democratic  Labor  party  characterize  the  final 
results  of  the  Swedish  elections  to  the  provincial 
legislature.  As  the  newly  chosen  legislators  in 
turn  elect  members  of  the  First  Chamber,  or 
Senate,  of  the  national  Parliament,  or  Riksdag, 
the  net  effect  will  be  a  gradual  loss  for  the  gov- 
ernmental party  of  seven  Senate  seats,  a  gain  for 
the  Social  Democrats  of  eight  and  a  loss  for  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Right  Liberals  of  one  each. 

The  national  trade  union  center  of  Norway, 
which  has  of  late  been  progressing,  now  numbers 
about  130,000  and  has  yet  a  further  success  t" 
record.  The  hitherto  separate  unions  of  the  teleg- 
raphers   and    telephonists    have    now    united    to 
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form  a  single  union,  which  has  decided  to  affili- 
ate with  the  national  center.  (The  newly  formed 
union  also  decided  at  the  same  time  to  affiliate 
with  the  Postal  International.)  The  executive  of 
the  national  center  will  hold  its  next  general  trade 
union  congress  at  Oslo  on  Sunday,  February  15, 
1931,  and  the  succeeding  days. 

The  President  of  Guatemala  has  issued  a  De- 
cree extending  the  provision  of  Decree  950  (re- 
stricting the  immigration  of  Turks,  Palestinians, 
Lebanese,  Arabs  and  Syrians)  to  cover  nationals 
by  birth  or  naturalization  of  Armenia,  Egypt, 
Afghanistan,  Poland,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Russia,  Persia,  Yugoslavia,  India,  countries  which 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
the  North  Coast  of  Africa.  The  exceptions  are 
the  same  as  those  already  laid  down  in  Decree 
950.  The  immigration  of  gypsies  of  whatever  na- 
tionality is  prohibited. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Cabinet  has  sanctioned 
a  loan  of  $35,000,000  to  be  made  from  postal  sav- 
ings deposits  to  agricultural  and  fishing  commu- 
nities for  the  relief  of  economic  strain.  The 
funds  are  to  be  loaned  through  cooperative  socie- 
ties for  the  specific  improvement  of  arable  lands, 
the  clearing  of  forests,  and  the  construction  of 
irrigation  projects;  together  with  the  improve- 
ment of  wharfage  facilities  and  fishing  equip- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  the  contemplated 
works  will  provide  37,450,000  working  days  for 
225,000  persons. 

It  is  estimated  by  trade  union  officials  that  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  in  Australia  is  at 
least  150,000.  This  unprecedented  unemployment 
is  due  to  special  difficulties  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  throughout  the  world.  All  the 
primary  industries,  such  as  wheat,  wool,  cattle- 
breeding-  and  fruit-growing,  have  suffered  heavily 
from  the  long  drought  and  heavy  floods,  and  their 
failure  has  inevitably  reacted  on  the  secondary  in- 
dustries. In  the  Federal  Parliament  on  June  12, 
Mr.  Scullin,  the  Prime  Minister,  announced  that 
he  Federal  Government  would  assist  the  States 
n  relieving  unemployment;  £1,000,000  would  be 
listributed  among  the  various  states. 

The  silk  industry  in  Japan  is  facing  a  serious 
:risis.  In  spite  of  the  Government's  efforts  to 
tabilize  the  price  of  silk,  it  has  fallen  to  the  low- 
est level  reached  since  1901,  and  the  present  price 
s  said  to  be  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion.    In  these  circumstances,  the  silk-reeling  fac- 


tories are  closing  down  one  after  another.  Silk 
reelers'  associations  in  Nagano,  Gunna  and  other 
centers  of  the  industry  have  announced  a  sus- 
pension of  work  for  a  period  of  two  months  or 
longer.  This  has  caused  great  concern,  since 
farmers  will  find  it  difficult  to  sell  their  cocoons 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  a  large  number  of  girl 
operatives  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.   BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box  281 

CARL  S.  PRUETT,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S     UNION 
BANDON,    Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary- Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION   LABEL, 

Clothier,    Furnisher    &    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG   STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION   MADE   HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 

Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks   Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


Conclusive 


Shopper:  "But  can  this  fur  coat 
be  worn  in  the  rain  without  dam- 
aging  it?" 

Cohen:  "Lady,  I  should  esk  you 
— did  you  ever  see  a  skunk  carry- 
ing  a  umbrella?" 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


McTavish  was  a  man  who  wanted 
what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it, 
and  was  not  a  bit  backward  in  say- 
ing so.  He  went  into  an  expensive 
restaurant  and  placed  his  modest 
order.  At  last  the  waiter  came  to 
him  and  said:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
don't  you  think  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  you  should  occupy  the 
principal  table  in  this  cafe  and  order 
only  one  bottle  of  ginger  ale?" 
"Who  are  ye  that's  speakin'  to  me 
like  that?"  asked  McTavish.  "The 
manager."  "Then,"  said  McTavish. 
"ye're  the  verra  man  I  wanted  to 
see.  Whit  for's  the  band  no'  play- 
in'?" — Cumming. 


A  Lucky  Break 


Recruiting  Officer:  "You  say  you 
were  born  in   Georgia?" 

Colored  Applicant:  "Yassah." 

Recruiting  Officer:  "And  you 
were    raised    there?" 

Colored  Applicant:  "Well,  dey 
done  tried  to  raise  me  once,  but  de 
rope   broke." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


Not  So  Dumb 


Knute  Rockne,  the  famous  coach 
of  Notre  Dame,  was  having  his 
troubles  with  a  young  Celtic  candi- 
date for  the  football  team  a  year  or 
so  ago.  The  moleskin  aspirant  was 
doing  everything  wrong  and,  finally 
in  disgust,   Rockne  called  him  aside. 

"Kid,  you're  pretty  dumb,"  he 
snapped. 

"Yes,   sir." 

Rockne  was  somewhat  flabber- 
gasted by  the  ready  admission,  but 
pressed  his  point. 

"Irish,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  just  one  question — can  you 
tell  me  what  is  dumber  than  a  dumb 
Irishman?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What?" 

"A  smart  Swede." 

Rockne  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  muttering  to  himself 
while  the  young  football  aspirant 
pranced  gaily  up  and  down  with  the 
team. 


Pious  Bill 


Alpha:  "What  was  the  denomina- 
tion of  that  bill  you  loaned  me?" 

Theta:  "Episcopalian,  I  guess;  it 
keeps    lent." 
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ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF  THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


Better  Step  On  It 

"Pa,"  said  the  kid,  what  is  meant 
by  being  'twixt  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea?'  " 

"It  is  a  position  a  man  is  in,  son, 
when  the  traffic  cop  signals  to  stop 
and  the  backseat  orders  him  to  go 
ahead,"  replied  his   dad. 


Perhaps  a  man  can  write  a  sensi- 
ble  love  letter  but  he  never  does. 


Modernistic 


Two  colored  women  were  discuss- 
ing recent  additions  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

"I  done  name  dat  new  baby  er 
mine  'Opium,  "  remarked  Marthy 
Brown  to   Mandy  Jackson. 

"Why  you  disqualify  dat  chile 
wid  a  name  like  dat,  Marthy?" 

"Well,  I  done  look  up  de  wud 
opium  in  de  dickshunary  and  hit  say 
hit  mean  de  seed  er  de  wile  poppy. 
And  de  good  Lawd  knows  dat 
chile's  poppy  is  sho'  wilel'1 

Another    colored    sister    came    u 
and    snorted. 

"Dat  ain't  nothin!  1  done  name 
mali   baby  Onyx." 

"Why  dat.  Sis    Liza?" 

"Kaze,  he  came  so  onyxpected! 
Use  yo'  haid,  gal.  use  yo'  haid!" 


We    all    pull    others — forward    Ot 
backward,   down  or  up. 
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Professional    Cards 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 

Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas   1058 

San    Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

A  ttorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury   Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine      -      Railway      -      Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in   Admiralty 

UNderhill   4840 — Home   Ph.  BAy.  5619 

1005  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-Californ^   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
PERRY     BLDG.,      SAN     FRANCISCO 


'I  don't  see  what  was  wrong. 
Teacher  asked  us  what  animal  pro- 
vided our  meat  an'  shoes  an'  milk 
in'  I  said  Papa." 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT   NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rf^^lQ  UNION 

FAIR  J->V-/^>3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


[n   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Caps,    Hats,    Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
DAvenport    3863 


NEAR  MISSION 
San    Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co, 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We    print    "The    Seamen's    Journal" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Ernest  Paul  Hann,  a  former 
member  of  the  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers  and  Watertenders  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  kindly  communicate 
such  information  to  Patrick  Flynn, 
Secretary,  58  Commercial  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Finally  I  Died 


I  never  had  such  a  tough  time  in 
all  my  life.  First  I  got  angina  pec- 
toris, followed  by  arteriosclerosis. 
Just  as  I  was  recovering  from  these, 
I  got  tuberculosis,  double  pneu- 
monia and  phthisis.  Then  they  gave 
me  hypodermics.  Appendicitis  was 
followed  by  tonsillectomy.  These 
gave  way  to  aphasia  and  hypertro- 
phic cirrhosis.  I  completely  lost  my 
memory  for  a  while.  I  know  I  had 
diabetes  and  acute  indigestion,  be- 
sides gastritis,  rheumatism,  lum- 
bago and  neuritis.  I  don't  know 
how  I  pulled  through  it.  It  was 
the  hardest  spelling  test  I've  ever 
seen. 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

Th«  Best  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST    CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


The   Age   of  Youth 


An  old  lady  took  a  flapper  to  task 
who  was  smoking  a  cigarette  in  a 
long   amber   tube. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  said  the  old  lady.  "I'd  just 
as  soon  get  drunk  as  be  seen  smok- 
ing." 

"Well,  who  wouldn't?"  said  the 
flapper. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR     NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established  1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.f    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
In  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  Ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  Interval  of  time. 


Poor  Baby 

Aunt  Clarissa:  "So  this  is  the  new 
baby,  eh?  I  used  to  look  like  her  at 
that  age.  Now  what's  she  crying 
about?" 

Little  Niece:  "Oh,  Aunt  Clarissa, 
she  heard  what  you  said." 


The   Intelligent   Floorwalker 

Store  Manager:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  arguing  with  that  custo- 
mer? Don't  you  know  our  rule?  The 
customer   is   always   right." 

Floorwalker:  "I  know  it.  But  he 
insisted  that  he  was  wrong." 


White  Palace  Shoe  Store 

34  MARKET  STREET,  °rtLs6lZfr^Vr"'cisco 


JOE  WEISS,  Prop. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Union-made 
shoes  for  your  approval.  Also  bring 
your  old  ones  and  we'll  repair  them 
neatly  while  you  wait. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 


DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 


BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH.  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104(/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
OAKLAND,  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA.  1101*4  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C, 
615  Hastings  St.  West. 


.SYSTEM, 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Taking  Precautions 

Two  ladies  stopped  at  a  livery 
stable  and  asked  for  a  gentle  horsi 
to  drive. 

The  livery  man  brought  out  one,J 
saying:  "This  horse  is  perfectly 
gentle,  so  long  as  you  don't  let  the 
rein    get   under   his    tail." 

Within  a  few  hours  they  returned. 
"How  did  you  get  along?"  asked 
the  livery  man. 

"Oh,  we  got  along  just  fine.  Had 
a  couple  of  showers  while  we  were 
out,  but  we  took  turns  holding  the 
umbrella    over    tin-    horse." 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  MiMion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 
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CHICAGO,    111 S.    R.   LITTLE,  Agent 

30  North  Wells  Street.    Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410  Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
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UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headauarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

213  First  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 

SAN  PEDRO,   Calif MIKE   GORDON 

Box  574 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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[ROM  time  to  time  the  Journal  has  com- 
mented on  the  indefinite  continuance  of 
the  commendable  relations  between  the 
organized  seamen  and  the  shipowners  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  to  the  well  known  fact  that  the  value  of  co- 
operative effort  so  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
British  Merchant  Marine  is  not  understood  or 
appreciated  by  American  ship  operators. 

The  British  National  Maritime  Board  is  the 
basis  of  all  cooperation  between  shipowners  and 
seamen.  The  mode  of  operation  under  which  the 
Board  has  successfully  functioned  for  more  than 
a  decade  is  succinctly  set  forth  in  its  Constitution 
as  published  in  the  1930  Year  Book  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board : 

NATIONAL   MARITIME   BOARD 
CONSTITUTION 

1.  Objects. — With  a  view  t'o  securing  closer  coop- 
eration between  the  employers  and  employed  of  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire,  there  shall 
be  constituted  a  Board  known  as  the  National  Mari- 
time Board  and  District  Panels  for  the  purpose  of: 

(a)  The  prevention  and  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  Shipowners  and  Masters,  Seamen 
and  Apprentices; 

(b)  The  establishment,  revision  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Standard  rate  (or  rates)  of  wages 
and  approved  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Mercantile   Marine; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  single  source  of  sup- 
ply of  sailors  and  firemen  jointly  controlled  by 
employers  and  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
following   general    principles: 

(1)  The  shipowner  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
his  own  crew  at  any  time  through  a  jointly 
controlled  supply  office,  already  established 
or  to  be  established  on  a  basis  to  be  mu- 
tually agreed.  Special  arrangements  to  be 
made  by  the  National  Maritime  Board  to 
meet  special  cases,  such  as  coasting  trade  and 
shipping  of  substitutes; 

(2)  Equal  rights  of  registration  and  employment 
must  be  secured  for  all  seamen.  Raw  re- 
cruits to  be  registered  as  such; 

(3)  The  seamen  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
their   ship. 

2.  Constituent  Panels.  —  The  National  Maritime 
Board  shall  consist  of  a  panel  for  Masters  and  the 
four  following  panels,  viz.: 

(1)  Navigating   Officers'   Panel. 

(2)  Engineer  Officers'   Panel. 

(3)  Sailors'  and   Firemen's   Panel. 

(4)  Catering    Department    Panel. 

Number  of  Representatives  on  Panels. — Each  Panel 
shall  consist  of  twelve  representatives  on  each  side, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  twelve  months  from  date  of 
election. 

3.  Representatives. — The  representatives  on  the  Em- 
ployers' side  shall  be  elected  by  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion and  the  Employers'  Association  of  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  jointly;  the  representatives  on  the  other 
side  shall  be  elected: 


As  to  the  Masters'  Panel — 

Six  representatives  to  be  nominated  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  organizations  by 

The   Imperial   Merchant   Service   Guild  and   The 

Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association; 
and  further  six  representatives  who  shall  be  sea-go- 
ing Masters  and  shall  be  elected  by  sea-going  Mas- 
ters by  means  of  a  ballot  amongst  sea-going  Masters, 
in  accordance  with  a  system  to  be  mutually  agreed 
between  the  organizations  representing  the  Masters 
on  the  one  side  and  those  representing  the  Ship- 
owners on  the  other. 
As  to  the  Navigating  Officers'  Panel — 

By  The  Imperial  Merchant  Service  Guild  and  The 
Mercantile    Marine   Service   Association. 
As  to  the  Engineer  Officers'  Panel — 

By    the    Marine    Engineers'    Association    and    the 
Amalgamated   Engineering  Union. 
As  to  the  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Panel — 

By  the   National  Union   of   Seamen. 
As  to  the  Catering  Department  Panel — 

By  the  Catering  Department  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional  Union   of  Seamen; 

and  in  the  case  of  any  Panel  by  such  other  Societies 
as  may  be  herafter  agreed  by  the  particular  Panel 
or   Panels   concerned. 

4.  Grade  Panels. — N.  M.  B.  Meetings. — Number  of 
Representatives  on  N.  M.  B. — The  Panels  shall  sit  sepa- 
rately and  independently  to  determine  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  grade  for  which  the  Panel  is  consti- 
tuted, but  sitting  simultaneously  shall  constitute  the 
National  Maritime  Board,  meetings  of  which  may 
be  held  as  hereafter  provided.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  each  side  shall  be  entitled 
to   sixty  representatives. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  N.  M.  B. — Meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in 
six  months,  and  oftener  when  in  the  opinion  of  either 
side  of  any  Panel  a  question  has  arisen  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  submitted  for  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  Board. 

6.  Quorum. — A  quorum  shall  be  fifteen  members 
on  each   side  of  the   Board. 

7.  Special  Committees. — Finance. — The  Board  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  special  committees  for  special 
purposes,  including  a  Management  Committee,  whose 
sole  duties  shall  be  the  appointment  and  control  of 
the  office  staff  and  the  control  of  the  Finance  of  the 
Board. 

8.  Chairman  of  the  National  Maritime  Board. — There 
shall  be  two  Chairmen,  one  elected  by  and  from 
either  side  of  the  Board,  one  of  whom  shall  take  the 
chair  at  alternate  Meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  whose  turn  it  is  to  take  a  Meeting  the 
Chairman  for  that  Meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
side  which  appointed  the  absent  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  at  any  Meeting  shall  hold  office  until  the 
following  Meeting.     He  shall  not  have  a  casting  vote. 

9.  Secretariat. — The  Board  shall  maintain  a  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  such  clerical  staff  as  it  may 
think  fit. 

10.  Duties  of  General  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  General  Secretary  to  convene  all  Meetings  of 
the  Board,  to  take  proper  Minutes  of  the  proceedings 
thereof;  to  attend  all  Panel  and  Committee  Meetings, 
taking  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof;  and  to 
carry  out  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  National  Maritime  Board. 

11.  Voting. — The  voting,  both  in  the  National  Mari- 
time Board  and  the  Panel  Meetings,  shall  be  by  show 
of  hands   or  otherwise   as   each    Meeting   may   deter- 
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mine.  No  resolution  shall  be  regarded  as  carried 
unless  it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers present  on  each  side  of  the  Board  or  Panel.  A 
majority  vote  on  either  side  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
vote  binding  on  all  the  members  of  that  side. 

12.  Finance. — Each  Association  of  Employers  and 
each  Employees'  Organization  represented  on  the 
Board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  their 
members  attending  Meetings  of  the  Board,  but  all 
other  expenses,  unless  otherwise  determined,  shall  be 
met  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Board  in  equal  pro- 
portion. 

13.  Functions  of  Panels. — The  functions  of  the  Pan- 
els, except  the  Masters'  Panel,  shall  be  to  define  the 
limits  of  operation  of  the  District  Panels;  to  regulate 
their  procedure;  to  adjust  differences  and  disputes  in 
regard  to  which  the  District  Panels  are  unable  to 
come  to  a  decision;  to  draw  up  such  rules  as  may  be 
found  desirable  for  adoption  by  the  respective  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  observ- 
ance of  the  decisions  of  the  Board;  to  frame  recom- 
mendations which  shall  be  communicated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  as  to  any  action  which  in  their  opinion 
should  be  taken  by  Government  Departments  or 
other  Authorities;  and  generally  to  take  such  steps 
as  they  deem  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the   Board. 

14.  Chairman  of  the  Panel  Meetings. — There  shall 
be  two  Chairmen,  one  elected  by  and  from  either 
side  of  each  Panel;  one  of  whom  shall  take  the  Chair 
at  alternate  Meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man whose  turn  it  is  to  take  a  Meeting,  the  Chair- 
man for  that  Meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  the  side 
which  appointed  the  absent  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man at  any  Meeting  shall  hold  office  until  the  follow- 
ing Meeting.     He  shall  not  have  a  casting  vote. 

15.  Secretaries  of  the  Panels. — There  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  Panel  two  Joint  Secretaries,  one  to 
be  nominated  by  each  side. 

16.  Duties  of  Secretaries  of  the  Panels. — The  Secre- 
taries shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Panels. 

17.  Quorum. — A  quorum  of  any  Panel  shall  be 
formed  if  there  is  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  full 
representation  of  each  side.  When  a  member  of  any 
Panel  cannot  attend  a  Meeting,  the  organization  by 
which  he  is  appointed  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  that 
Meeting. 

18.  Co-opted  Members. — Any  Panel  shall  have  power 
to  summon  by  general  consent  such  additional  ap- 
proved representatives,  not  necessarily  members  of 
either  side,  who  may  be  co-opted  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Panel  this  course  would  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  fuller  attainment  of  their  objects. 

19.  Meetings  of  the  Panels. — Each  Panel  shall  meet 
for  the  transaction  of  business  upon  dates  to  be 
agreed,  the  General  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Secretaries,  giving  seven  days'  clear  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  Meeting.  On  the  writ- 
ten application  of  any  two  representatives  of  any 
Panel  the  General  Secretary  shall  within  a  week- 
convene  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  a  Panel,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Secretaries,  shall 
decide  upon  the  time  and  place  most  convenient  for 
such  Meeting,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  urg- 
ency of  the  business  to  be  transacted.  An  application 
for  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  shall  state  clearly  the 
object  for  which  such  Meeting  is  to  be  held. 

20.  Minutes  of  Panel  Meetings. — Minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  Panel  shall  be  taken  by  the  General 
Secretary,  which,  after  being  agreed  by  the  Joint 
Secretaries,  shall,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Masters'  Panel,  be  circulated  to  the  Joint  Sec- 
retaries of  the  other  Panels  within  seven  days  and  be 
presented  to  the  next  Meeting  for  confirmation. 
Copies    of   these    Minutes    when    duly    signed    by    the 


Chairman,    shall    be    furnished    to    each    of    the    Joint 
Secretaries. 

21.  Disagreement. — When  a  proposal  is  not  carried 
by  the  requisite  majority  as  laid  down  in  paragraph 
11,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Panel  to  take  no 
further  action  in  the  matter  or  for  either  side  of  the 
Panel  alternatively  to  refer  the  proposal  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  for  decision  or  to  a  person 
hereinafter  mentioned.  When  one  side  of  a  Panel 
desires  to  refer  a  proposal  to  the  Board  while  the 
other  desires  to  refer  it  to  the  person  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  proposal  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

22.  Reference  to  Independent  Person. — If  a  reference 
to  an  independent  person  be  agreed,  the  General  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  a  Statement  of  the  point  or  points 
in  difference,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Secretaries,  who  shall  either  intimate  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  case  is  fully  and  clearly  stated  or 
shall  add  thereto  any  notes  which  in  the  opinion  of 
either  of  them  tend  to  more  closely  define  the  issue. 
The  case  so  stated  shall  then  be  submitted  to  a  Bar- 
rister to  be  nominated  for  one  year  1>\  the  Presidenl 
of  the  Bar  Council  for  his  opinion.  The  Barrister 
shall  have  power  to  call  witnesses,  but  neither  side 
shall-  be  legally  represented  before  him.  The  opinion, 
together  with  the  Statements,  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Minute-  of  the  Panel. 

23.  Decision  not  binding. — Any  such  opinion  or  re- 
commendation shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  or- 
ganization. 

24.  District  Panels.— There  shall  be  District  Com- 
mittees for  each  Panel  (except  the  Master*'  Panel) 
which  shall  be  known  as  District  Panels. 

The  composition,  function,  manner  of  election  and 
area  to  be  covered  by  such  Committee  shall  be  set- 
tled bv  the  respective  Panels. 

25.  Port  Consultants.— There  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  District  Panels  at  agreed  ports  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  one  or  more  representatives  of  each 
side  of  each    Panel  to  be  called   Port  Consultants. 

26.  Duties  of  Port  Consultants. — The  duties  of  the 
Port  Consultants  shall  be  to  cooperate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  within  the  limits  of  their  opera- 
tion vessels  are  not  delayed  owing  to  the  personnel 
with  which  they  are  concerned  not  being  available 
to  facilitate  their  engagement,  and,  when  necessary, 
their  discharge,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  any  difference  in  connection  therewith. 
and  generally  to  secure  the  prompt  manning  of  ves- 
sels. 

Any  difference  in  connection  with  engagements  or 
discharges  shall  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Port  Consultants  within  whose  limits  of  operation 
such    difference   arises. 

The  Port  Consultants  shall  have  no  power  to  alter, 
vary  or  amend  any  rules,  rates,  scale,  principles  or 
procedure  formulated  by  the  National  Maritime 
Board. 

If  the  Port  Consultants  are  unable  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  a  difference  they  shall  intimate  to 
the  parties  that  the  question  will  be  referred  to  tin- 
District  Panel,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
Panel  of  the  National   Maritime   Board. 

In  the  event  of  it  becoming  necessary  to  refer  the 
question  in  dispute  t>>  a  District  Panel,  the  Port  Con- 
sultants shall  obtain  statements  in  writing  concerning 
the  dispute  from  the  representatives  of  both  parties, 
and  forward  the  same,  with  their  joint  or  separate 
comments  thereon,  to  the   District    Panel. 

27.  Amendment  of  Constitution. — The  Board  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  or  add  to  the 
above  Constitution  in  such  way  as  it  may  think  fit 
at  a  Special  Meeting,  one  month'-  notice  oi  tin-  actual 
proposed  alteration  to  he  given  before  the  date  of 
the  Meeting. 

28.  Obligation  of  Parties. — No  Stoppage  of  work  or 
lock-out   shall   take   place   until  any   difference   or   dis- 
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pute  between  Shipowners  and  Seamen  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Court  Consultants, 
the  District  Panels,  and  also,  if  necessary,  by  the 
National  Maritime  Board,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

29.  No  indemnity,  strike  pay,  assistance  or  encour- 
agement, direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  afforded  by  either 
organization  or  by  any  official  or  individual  members 
thereof  to  any  person  or  persons  failing  to  submit  a 
difference  or  dispute  to  the  District  Panel  as  herein 
provided  or  acting  in  breach  of  a  decision  of  a  District 
Panel  or  the   National   Maritime   Board. 

Note. — One  seat  on  the  Employers'  side  is  allotted 
to  the  Railways  Staff  Conference,  representing  the 
Railway  Companies  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  to  the 
Admiralty.  One  seat  on  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Panel  is  allotted  to  the  Shipconstructors'  and  Ship- 
wrights' Association,  representing  Sea-going  Carpen- 
ters. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


At  an  International  Conference  on  Wireless 
Telegraphy  held  in  Liege,  Belgium,  during  Sep- 
tember, 1930,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  among 
others,  asking  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
investigate  the  status  of  wireless  operators  in  the 
merchant  marine. 

*     *     * 

French  and  Italian  buyers  of  foreign  coal  are 
being  urged  to  stipulate  that  the  fuel  be  carried 
in  vessels  flying  their  countries'  flags,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Tredegar  Associated  Collieries 
Shipping  Co.,  Cardiff,  to  transfer  their  steamers 
to  French  registry  is  interpreted  as  a  result  of 
this  movement.  The  number  of  foreign  ships 
engaged  in  loading  Welsh  coal  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  recent  years,  and  if  other  British 
owners  follow  the  lead  of  the  Tredegar  com- 
pany, the  position,  it  is  feared,  will  be  aggra- 
vated, at  the  same  time  displacing  British  seamen 
by  foreigners. 

Norwegian  shipowners  have  been  asked  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  to  take  up 
with  the  Seamen's  Union  negotiations  for  cer- 
tain qualifications  rules  which  would  be  incor- 
porated in  the  existing  wage  scale  tariff.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago  the  Ministry  considered 
issuing  such  rules  under  an  order  in  council,  but 
the  plan  was  dropped.  The  present  action  was 
taken  by  the  Ministry  following  a  suggestion  re- 
cently made  by  shipowners  that  they  would  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  the  Seamen's  Union  with 
a  view  to  settling  the  matter,  if  possible.  Cer- 
tain   qualification    rules    were    embodied    in    the 


tariff  agreement  of  June,  1919,  but  the  condi- 
tions now  in  question  were  later  dropped.  The 
present  wage  agreement  expires  early  next  year. 

*     *     * 

Following  representations  by  the  British  Na- 
tional Seamen's  Union,  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Service  Association,  Imperial  Merchant  Service 
Guild  and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association,  the 
railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  have  agreed 
that  the  reduced  fare  concession  granted  to  ship- 
masters, officers,  seamen  and  female  employees 
on  board  ship  proceeding  on  leave  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Channel  Islands.  For  the 
convenience  of  seafarers  in  obtaining  the  special 
railway  facilities  recently  granted,  a  central  au- 
thority has  been  established  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Railway  Vouchers  Committee.  It  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  Officers'  (Mer- 
chant Navy)  Federation,  the  Association  of 
Wireless  Telegraphists  and  the  National  Union 
of  Seamen.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Captain 
W.  H.  Coombs,  of  the  first-named  body. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  a  de- 
cree concerning  crews  of  steamers  arriving  at 
Argentine  ports.  It  was  found  advisable  to  reg- 
ulate the  entry  of  seamen  who  desire  to  become 
residents,  because  of  past  occurrences  when  un- 
desirables, refused  passports  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  managed  to  get  jobs  on  ships  and  desert 
after  arrival,  thus  avoiding  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  ordinary  immigrant.  The  decree 
requires  all  crews  of  foreign  ships  to  have  indi- 
vidual documents  to  accredit  their  identity,  is- 
sued by  a  competent  authority,  and  must  have 
papers  in  duplicate,  with  photographs,  which  will 
be  signed  and  issued  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel. 
Further,  no  member  of  a  crew  may  leave  his 
ship  until  after  the  captain  has  presented  the 
crew  list  to  the  immigration  authorities.  Once 
these  requisites  have  been  filled,  the  captain  will 
be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  the  case  of 
desertion,  etc.  Non-compliance  with  this  new 
decree  will  be  penalized,  owners  being  obliged  to 
defray  the  expense  of  detaining  deserting  mem- 
bers of  crews.  They  will  also  be  required  to 
repatriate  the  person  so  deserting  within  two 
years  of  his  leaving  the  ship  at  Argentine  ports. 


The  earth  must  supply  man  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  before  he  has  leisure  or  inclination  to  pur- 
sue more  refined  enjoyments. — Goldsmith. 
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IMPORTING  CHINESE  SEAMEN 


While  thousands  of  American  seamen  are  un- 
employed, the  States  Steamship  Company  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  continuing-  its  avaricious 
custom  of  importing  Chinese  seamen  for  service 
on  American  ships.  Another  crew  of  Chinese 
workaways  has  recently  arrived  on  the  State's 
Steamship  Company's  steamer  Texas.  This  makes 
a  total  of  35  Chinese  brought  here  by  that  com- 
pany for  employment  in  the  Stewards'  personnel 
on  the  company's  European  ships. 

The  States  Steamship  Company  is  a  regular 
recipient  of  large  sums  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  very  susbtantial  grants  paid  to 
this  concern  by  the  American  taxpayers  are  called 
"postal  subsidy." 

Postal  subsidies  and  very  liberal  loans  are 
awarded  under  the  terms  of  the  Jones-White  Act. 
This  legislation  is  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  At  any  rate  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  adopted  at  the  National  con- 


vention in  Kansas  City  in  1928,  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  American- 
built,  American-owned,  and  American-operated  mer- 
chant marine.  The  enactment  of  the  White- Jones 
bill  is  in  line  with  a  policy  which  the  party  has  long 
advocated. 

Under  this  mcasun-,  substantial  aid  and  encourage- 
ment are  offered  for  the  building  in  American  yards  of 
new  and  modern  ships  which  will  carry  the  American 
flag. 

Well,  the  "substantial"  aid  given  to  American 
shipowners  on  the  mail  subsidy  program  will  re- 
quire government  expenditures  of  $30,000,000  a 
year  for  ten  years  to  come. 

The  loans,  too.  are  formidable  amounts.  Up 
to  June  30,  1030,  there  were  authorized  construc- 
tion loans  to  22  steamship  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  49  new  vessels  and  for  the  conversion 
or  improvement  of  13  vessels.  These  l<>an>  totaled 
$114,564,715,  of  which  $43,050,890  was  advanced 
before  June  30.  Since  then  the  amount  has  been 
increased  to  $131,793,003. 

But,  with  all  this  most  generous  "aid  and  en- 
couragement" ship  operators  still  find  it  necessary 
to  defy  public  sentiment,  scorn  the  Republican 
party  platform  providing  for  an  "American-oper- 
ated merchant  marine,"  and  calmly  proceed  with 
the  importation  of  more  Chinese  at  the  very  time 
when  millions  upon  millions  of  American  dollars 
are  doled  out  to  tin  needy  unemployed. 

Three  cheers  for  Republican  party  platform 
pledges ! 


The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  in  releasing 
figures  on  the  operation  of  their  savings  plan 
for  1930,  as  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  state  that  the  total  deposits  of  one  fleet 
for  the  six  months  totaled  $498,775.  The  article 
then  states :  "A  figure  that  might  be  pondered 
by  those  who  claim  that  sailors  are  not  provident 
or  well  paid."  Well,  let  us  do  some  pondering! 
The  fleet  in  question  consists  of  forty-nine  ves- 
sels which  makes  $10,179  per  vessel.  Allowing 
thirty  men  to  a  vessel  this  gives  an  average  of 
$339  as  the  savings  of  each  man  for  the  six- 
month  period.  The  article  also  stated  that  a 
prize  is  offered  for  the  crew  with  the  great- 
est percentage  of  deposits  still  on  deposit  on 
December  1.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point 
if  Lake  Carriers  would  advise  the  public 
how  much  of  the  $339  each  man  has  left  in  the 
bank  next  March  or  April,  after  passing  through 
an  enforced  period  of  unemployment. 
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BRIDGING  THE  GOLDEN   GATE  DOLLAR  WAGES  VS.  REAL  WAGES 


By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  $35,000,000 
bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
San  Francisco's  famous  Golden  Gate  has  been 
ratified  by  the  voters  in  the  bridge  district  com- 
prising San  Francisco  and  five  Northern  Cali- 
fornia counties. 

There  has  been  considerable  adverse  comment 
about  the  proposed  231  feet  of  average  clearance 
for  the  passage  of  ships.  Whether  or  not  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  clearance  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  as  if  bridge  engineers  in 
other  countries  are  facing  similar  criticism. 

A  friend  who  has  just  returned  from  Australia 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion  in 
Sydney  shipping  circles  is  whether  the  new  har- 
bor bridge  really  affords  sufficient  clearance  for 
the  passage  of  the  biggest  ships  visiting  the  port. 
It  is,  he  tells  us,  assumed  that  the  loftiest  vessels 
to  pass  under  the  bridge  will  be  the  five  20,000- 
tonners  of  the  Orient  Line,  and  that  observation 
in  the  case  of  the  Orama  has  shown  that  the  mar- 
gin of  clearance  is  none  too  great.  It  is  estimated 
that  her  masts  are  165  feet  above  the  water  when 
she  is  in  seagoing  trim,  and  that  at  high  water  the 
bridge  at  its  central  portion  is  172  feet  6  inches 
above  high-water  level.  The  actual  clearance  is 
thus  no  more  than  7  feet  6  inches.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  light  trim  the  liner's  masts  would  escape 
contact  with  the  bridge  structure  by  merely  a  foot 
or  two. 

Under  the  worst  weather  conditions,  the  San 
Francisco  bridge,  as  now  planned,  will  give  a 
clearance  of  220  feet.  This  is  46  feet  6  inches 
more  than  the  high- water  clearance  of  the  Sydney 
bridge. 


Final  population  figures  for  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  announced  during  the  month 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  show  that  there  are 
124,926,069  persons  living  under  the  American 
flag.  Of  this  number,  122,775,046  live  within 
the  forty-eight  states  of  continental  United 
States.  The  Census  Bureau,  in  determining  the 
per  cent  increases  in  population,  announced  that 
California  leads  the  list  with  a  65  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  last  ten-year  period. 


The  Shipping  Board  in  its  annual  report  rec- 
ommends higher  mail  subsidy  for  vessels  in  ex- 
cess of  24  knots  speed.  The  Board  does  not  say 
anything  about  higher  pay  for  American  seamen 
and  does  not  recommend  that  subsidized  ships 
should  be  prohibited  from  employing  Chinese 
seamen. 

However,  our  most  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Nautical  Gazette,  not  only  advocates  an  increase 
in  the  subsidy  but  at  the  same  time  fearlessly  and 
foolishly  advocates  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
usually  well-informed  editor  of  the  Nautical 
Gazette  does  not  seem  to  know  that  shipowners 
have  anticipated  his  editorial  exhortation  and  re- 
duced wages  not  once,  but  several  times,  since 
the  peak  was  reached  in  1921. 

Considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, American  seamen's  wages  were  higher  before 
the  World  War  than  in  1930. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  assertion  he  need  only 
refer  to  the  periodical  reports  issued  by  any  one 
of  the  several  standard  statistical  agencies  that 
analyze  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
thereby  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  mere 
dollar  wages  and  real  wages. 

Many  noted  economists  have  joined  forces  in 
declaring  that  the  present  world-wide  depression 
is  due  to  under-consumption  rather  than  over- 
production. Those  who  urge  a  further  reduction 
of  wages  under  existing  conditions  merely  work 
toward  still  more  depression.  Lower  wages  will 
intensify  under-consumption.  Is  that  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Nautical  Gazette ? 


To  know  the  true  opinions  of  men,  one  ought 
to  pay  more  respect  to  their  actions  than  their 
words. — Descartes. 


At  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  trial  at  South 
Shields,  England,  of  seventeen  Arabs  and  five 
white  men,  found  guilty  of  rioting  in  connection 
with  shipping  of  seamen,  Mr.  Justice  Roche  made 
this  comment : 

One  significant  thing  in  all  this  talk  about  con- 
ditions on  English  ships  is  that  you  do  not  find  any 
English  seamen  on  foreign  ships;  but  you  find  every 
nation  of  the  world  flocking  to  English  ships — black, 
white  or  brown. 

His  honor  is  slightly  mistaken  in  the  premises. 
The  last  available  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Navigation  showed  that  26,124  sea- 
men of  British  nationality  signed  for  service  on 
American  ships  during  the  fiscal  year.  No  other 
nationality,  except  Americans,  is  as  well  repre- 
sented on  American  ships  as  are  the  British. 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
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CENSORSHIP  IN   RUSSIA 


The  recent  trial  in  Moscow  of  eight  leaders  of 
the  "Industrial  Party"  was  unique  and  fantastic. 
The  use  of  loudspeakers  and  moving  picture  cam- 
eras to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  trial  of 
eight  men  on  a  capital  charge  was  typically  Amer- 
ican in  the  sense  that  our  sensation  mongers 
would  go  just  as  far  if  permitted  to  do  so.  <  M 
course,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  Americans,  living 
in  a  country  where  contempt  of  court  is  a  seri- 
ous crime,  to  understand  the  encouragement 
given  to  workers,  school  children,  and  even  near 
relatives  to  press  before  conviction  for  the  death 
of  the  accused.  But  perhaps  the  strangest  fea- 
ture of  the  trial  was  the  attitude  of  the  prisoners. 
All  eight  pleaded  guilty,  six  waived  their  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel.  All  gave  testimony 
of  the  most  incriminating  nature  against  them- 
selves. There  was  a  scramble  to  turn  states  evi- 
dence, and  conviction  of  the  men  on  trial  was 
certain  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Briefly,  Professor  Ramsin  and  his  fellow  pris- 
oners alleged  that  for  the  last  few  years  they 
had  been  engaged  in  persuading  the  specialists 
employed  by  the  Russian  government  to  pre- 
vent the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  country. 
They  described  how,  in  this  endeavor,  .they  had 
received  the  help  of  Russian  exiles,  of  commer- 
cial companies  interested  in  the  exploitation  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Put  economic  sabotage  was  not 
the  only  nor  the  most  favored  weapon  of  the 
conspirators.  Schemes  of  military  intervention, 
it  is  alleged,  were  discussed  with  the  general 
staffs  of  the  Western  Power.,  and  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  brought  in  to  make  the  whole 
story  sound  plausible  and  convincing. 

Xo  one  who  understands  how  confessions  are 
extorted  in  political  cases  in  eastern  Europe  will 
readily  swallow  these  remarkable  statements;  hut 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  this  trial  and  of  similar 
political  cases  in  neighboring  countries.  In  a 
recent  case,  for  instance,  in  Jugo-Slavia,  the 
accused  in  open  court  bitterly  attacked  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  in  preparing  the  confessions. 
Here,  however,  there  was  no  hint  of  disharmony 
between  prosecution  and  defense.  Possibly  the 
accused  men  were  promised  their  lives  in  return 
for  wholehearted  collaboration  to  turn  a  political 
trial  into  a  political  demonstration.  Certainlv,  the 


aftermath  of  the  trial  confirms  the  opinion  that 
such  a  promise   was  very  likely  made. 

Put  why  is  such  a  demonstration  needed?  The 
primary  charge  was  that  the  conspirators  tried 
to  destory  Russia's  economic  life.  Their  efforts, 
we  are  told,  were  long-continued,  widespread  and 
very  dangerous.  'I  hey  may  therefore,  so  the  ar- 
gument runs,  he  the  explanation  of  any  or  all 
the-  economic  troubles  that  are  upsetting  Uussia 
at  the  present  moment.  Why  should  the  Russian 
government  have  to  fall  back  on  such  an  explana- 
tion? It  is  because  the  Russian  government  holds 
itself  and  is  held  b\  Russians  directly  responsible 
for  the  economic  life  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  All 
commerce,  all  industry,  and  all  agriculture,  no 
matter  whether  technically  private  or  collective,  is 
deliberately  planned  and  supervised  by  the  state. 
Russia  is  the  country  of  an  ambitious  five-year 
plan,  and  if  things  go  wrong  the  government 
must  explain. 

That  is  probably  the  reason  why  this  extraor- 
dinary trial  became  a  political  necessity.  But 
Russia  is  not  the  only  country  in  our  topsy-turvy 
economic  world  in  which  everything  is  not  for 
the  best.  If  there  is  poverty  in  Russia,  there  is 
unemployment  in  America.  And  even  though  we 
do  not  stage  a  public  trial  of  persons  alleged  to 
to  have  association-  with  the  Third  International 
the  outcry  in  certain  circles  about  Russian  dump- 
ing arises  from  just  this  desire  to  find  a  scape- 
goat. It  is  no  less  questionable  for  us  to  attrib- 
ute our  economic  ills  to  Russian  malevolence, 
than  for  the  Russians  to  attribute  theirs  to  mis- 
cellaneous foreign   intrigue. 

The  sensational  feature  of  the  Russian  trial 
was  the  tale  of  foreign  military  intervention.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Russians  could  he  made  to  swallow  such 
a  tale  without  heavy  mental  reservations.  But 
we  are  not  living  in  Russia  and  that  supplies  a 
fair  answer.  Most  Russians  can  remember  the 
civil  war  in  which  I  )eniken.  Yudenitch,  and  Kol- 
chak  were  supported  by  the  Allies  against  the 
Soviet  government.  They  can  recall  the  Arch- 
angel campaign  in  which  American  troops  took 
part.  How  are  they  to  realize  that  political  con- 
ditions have  very  materially  changed  in  the  out- 
side world  since  then?  They  are  dependent  for 
their  news  on  paper-  controlled  by  a  government 
which  wishes  them  to  believe,  which  perhaps  half 
believes  itself,  stories  of  intended  foreign  inter- 
vention.    There   is  no  opposition  press  to   con- 
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tradict  these  rumors  that  sound  so  incredible  to 
us.  The  man  in  the  street  in  Russia  knows  that 
there  was  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  such 
stories  ten  years  ago ;  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  that  they  have  now  become  rather  fantas- 
tic, especially  as  they  are  explicitly  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  eight  men  on  trial  for  their  lives. 
In  America,  stories  of  military  plots,  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  can  be  and  are  being 
checked  by  newspapers  and  by  other  independent 
agencies.  In  Russia,  under  the  strict  censorship, 
it  is  impossible  to  check  the  reliability  of  the 
news.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
who  desire  to  fairly  interpret  current  history ! 


EVADING  THE  ISSUE 


THE  POSTAL  DEFICIT 


Postmaster  General  Brown  faces  a  hard  fight 
with  Congress  to  raise  the  present  rate  on  first- 
class  mail  from  2  to  2y2  cents  an  ounce.  This 
increase  would  mean  an  additional  $75,000,000  a 
year. 

The  scheme  is  so  unpopular,  that  Mr.  P>rown, 
at  this  writing,  cannot  find  a  member  of  his  party 
in  Congress  who  will  sponsor  the  bill. 

The  present  rate  of  2  cents  an  ounce  has  been 
in  effect  since  1883,  except  two  years  during  the 
World  War. 

The  Postmaster  General  insists  that  his  depart- 
ment be  placed  "on  a  paying  basis,"  but  opponents 
of  the  postal  rise  claim  that  the  department  is  on 
a  paying  basis  but  for  the  many  social  services 
and  subsidies  that  are  charged  against  it. 

American  ships  that  sail  to  every  port  in  the 
world,  for  instance,  are  given  large  subsidies  for 
carrying  mail.  The  purpose  of  this  subsidy  is 
"to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine." 
The  cost,  however,  is  placed  on  the  Postoffice 
Department,  which  is  no  more  reasonable  than 
if  it  were  placed  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  same  policy  is  applied  in  the  develop- 
ment of  airplanes,  which  are  necessary  for  public 
defense.  Contracts  for  carrying  air  mail  call  for 
charges  in  excess  of  airplane  receipts,  but  the 
Postoffice  Department  is  called  upon  to  carry  this 
loss,  rather  than  the  government  as  a  whole.  The 
rural  free  delivery  is  operated  at  a  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  but  no  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  this  service  be  abandoned. 

These  costs  naturally  create  deficits  that  are 
ignored  by  officials  who  plead  for  a  "business 
administration"  of  the  department. 


Chairman  O'Connor  of  the  Shipping  Board  re- 
cently sent  to  Secretary  Marr,  of  the  Lake  Car- 
rier's Association,  a  copy  of  the  letter  issued  by 
the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  (see 
Journal  of  December,  1930)  with  reference  to 
the  twelve-hour  workday.  Chairman  O'Connor 
has  made  public  a  copy  of  the  reply  he  received 
from  Secretary  Marr.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Marr 
admits  that  the  twelve-hour  day  exists  and  de- 
fends it  in  these  ingenious  words :  "A  Sailors' 
work  is  not  arduous,  the  vessels  are  all  equipped 
with  steam  steering  gears  and  the  wheelsman  can 
turn  the  wheel  without  any  effort." 

Mr.  Marr  then  devoted  four  pages  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  great  interest  the  Lake  Carriers 
have  shown  in  the  sailors'  welfare  as  evidence 
by  their  savings  plan,  schools,  safety  work,  etc. 
Banks  existed  long  before  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  appeared  on  the  scene  and  sailors 
who  desired  to  do  so  made  use  of  them.  More- 
over, banks  and  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  twelve-hour  day  prevailing  on  Mr.  Marr's 
non-union  ships.  Obviously,  Mr.  Marr  is  hard 
pressed  for  an  argument  when  he  dismisses  the 
entire  subject  with  the  curt  statement  that  the 
wheel  can  be  turned  without  any  effort. 

Mr.  Marr's  letter  forcibly  illustrates  the  point 
that  certain  employers  of  labor  are  still  ready 
and  willing  to  do  anything  for  the  poor  toiler — 
except  to  get  off  his  back ! 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ORGANIZING 


Many  well  meaning  but  inexperienced  trade- 
unionists  seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  get  their  fellow  workers  into  unions  is  to  tell 
them  a  union  exists  and  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  secretary.  Even  some  organizers  act  upon 
this  principle.  But  in  practice,  the  problem 
doesn't  work  out  that  way.  There  are  many  dif- 
ficulties of  human  nature  and  economic  situations 
that  must  be  overcome  before  groups  of  workers 
become  trade  unionists. 

What  most  people  do  not  understand  is  that 
the  change  from  non-union  relationships  to  trade 
union  relationships  is  about  as  fundamental  as  a 
religious  change  in  personal  living.  A  trade- 
unionist  organizes  his  thinking  about  life  and 
work  to  accord  with  a  philosophy  of  personal 
initiative  and  of  the  organized  work  group  as  a 
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functional  part  of  industry.  He  goes  about  things 
with  a  very  different  understanding  of  relation- 
ships and  responsibilities  from  what  the  non- 
unionist  has. 

The  problem  of  organizing  is  to  help  the  wage- 
earner  to  see  the  trade  union  point  of  view,  to 
show  him  the  advantage  of  union  membership  and 
to  get  him  to  take  decisive  action. 

The  job  of  organizing  requires  insight  into 
human  nature,  understanding  of  industry,  a 
knowledge  of  how  men  can  live  together  with 
mutual  advantage  and  steady  reflection  and  appre- 
ciation. Most  of  all  the  work  of  an  organizer  re- 
quires real  consecration  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  humanity. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRALIA'S  GOVERNOR  GENERAL 


Sir  Isaac  Isaacs,  the  son  of  a  lowly  tailor,  is 
the  first  Australian  to  be  Governor  General  of 
Australia,  and  his  appointment  marks  a  new 
phase  in  the  relations  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Dominions.  Whereas  former  Gov- 
ernors General  have  been  appointed  by  the  King 
on  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  Sir 
Isaac  Isaacs  is  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Scullin,  the 
Australian  Labor  Premier.  When  his  name  was 
first  put  forward,  more  than  six  months  ago,  it 
was  at  once  realized  that  the  new  departure  was 
natural  enough  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  report 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926.  The  declara- 
tion of  equal  status  between  the  governments  of 
the  Dominions  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  it  impossible  for  a  Governor  General  ever 
again  to  be  in  any  sense  the  representative  of 
the  British  government. 


Last  February  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  made  application  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  for  the  service  of  a  medi- 
ator in  a  case  involving  the  Goodrich  West  Ports 
Company.  The  application  was  made  to  deter- 
mine if  the  Board  had  jurisdiction  in  disputes 
involving  vessels  not  directly  owned  by  railroads 
but  which  are  common  carriers  engaged  in  trans- 
porting combination  rail  and  water  shipments  of 
an  interstate  character.  After  several  months 
consideration  the  Board  has  declined  the  appli- 
cation on  the  grounds  that  they  have  no  juris- 
diction under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 


Talent  without  courage  is  worthless. 


Declarations  that  "American  initiative  and  in- 
telligence will  solve  unemployment"  bring  shouts 
of  approval,  but  these  declarations  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  anything. 

Charity  is  being  distributed  and  millions  of 
additional  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  care  for 
the  millions  of  jobh-s  and  hungry.  Our  boasted 
"American  initiative,"  however,  has  done  noth- 
ing to  solve  unemployment.  Our  whole  policy 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  if  we  get 
over  this  depression  some  oik-,  somehow,  some 
way.  will  rescue  us  from  another  depression 
which  the  machine  age  makes  inevitable. 

Wrongful  economic  conditions  arc  not  righted 
by  charity  doles  and  hope  for  the  better  day. 

Men  who  exploit  workers  and  who  dodge  ex- 
cess profits  and  income  taxes  throw  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  workless  and  talk  of  "Amer- 
ican initiative"  to  end  unemployment.  This  is  no 
advance  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  when 
the  hungry  were  not  only  fed,  but  were  amused. 

Workers  have  been  told  for  more  than  a  year 
that  prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.  This 
is  not  true.  Statistical  information  points  to  cur- 
tailment in  basic  industries. 

Steel  production,  for  instance,  is  as  low  as  46 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Auto  output  is  off  58  per 
cent  from  October,   1929. 

If  we  would  attack  unemployment  let  us  stop 
talking  and  apply  such  easily  understood  rem- 
edies as  placing  men  to  work  by  reducing  the 
work  day. 

Take  the  twelve-hour  day  for  sailors  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  steel  trust  with  its  immense  assets  should 
be  the  first  to  reduce  hours.  But  notice  how  that 
change  is  opposed  by  men  who  talk  freely  of 
charity,  but  who  will  not  change  working  con- 
ditions until  they  are  compelled  to  change. 

They  will  give  to  charity  because  this  can  be 
charged  to  overhead  and  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments are  reduced.  They  are  strong  for  char- 
ity, but  not  for  social  justice  which  would  compel 
them  to  yield  some  of  their  present  powers. 

Opposition  of  this  element  to  the  eight-hour 
workday  for  seamen  is  indicative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  men  in  the  machine  age  who  cling  to  the 
old  and  who  generalize  about  "American  initia- 
tive solving  the  unemployment  problem." 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  ACTS  OF 

CONGRESS 

(By  Henry  L.    Bryan,   Editor  of   Laws, 
Department  of  State) 


Of  the  almost  innumerable  publications  of 
our  Congress,  the  most  important  document 
is  the  "United  States  Statutes  at  Large,"  the 
volumes  of  which  contain  in  official  form  all 
the  legislative  activities  of  Congress  from  its 
very  first  session  in  1789  up  to  the  present 
time,  including  the  current  treaties  and  procla- 
mations of  the  President.  Their  regular  ap- 
pearance and  prompt  issuance  after  the  ad- 
journment of  each  Congress  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  and  systematic  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

As  it  is  believed  that  the  evolution  of  these 
very  necessary  volumes  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  compelled  to  use  them,  a  brief 
statement  is  given  of  the  life  of  a  law  from 
the  time  it  is  signed  by  the  President  until  it 
appears  in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  statutes. 

Immediately  a  bill  or  resolution  is  passed 
by  Congress,  it  is  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  on  heavy  parchment  paper,  10 
by  15  inches  in  size.  This  is  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Vice-president  or  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  then  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     It  then  actually  becomes  a  law. 

These  originals  are  sent  from  the  White 
House  to  the  State  Department.  A  careful 
comparison  is  made  of  the  originals  with  the 
identical  copies  previously  received  by  the  De- 
partment so  that  the  copies  will  tally  exactly 
with  the  law  as  signed  by  the  President.  The 
originals  are  then  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
State  Department  and  later  bound  into  sepa- 
rate volumes,  which  are  kept  in  locked  steel 
cases. 

Incidentally,  the  President  signifies  his  ap- 
proval of  bills  in  the  same  manner  as  our  first 
Presidents,  by  placing  his  signature  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  thereof.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  word  ''approved"  and  the 
date  are  not  written  in  by  the  President  him- 
self today.  Our  first  Presidents,  not  having 
the  volume  of  work  which  is  placed  before  our 
Presidents  now,  made  those  notations  in  their 
own  handwriting. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  original  the  identic 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  is 


given  the  number  of  the  law  and  sent  at  once 
to  the  Public  Printer,  who  from  the  same  type 
used  in  the  original,  omitting  the  leads,  returns 
proofs  thereof  which  are  then  known  as  "slip 
laws."  These  proofs  are  carefully  compared 
with  the  signed  originals  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  errors,  and  from  them  the  law  is 
printed  for  distribution. 

At  the  time  these  proofs  are  sent  to  the  De- 
partment, the  editor  of  the  laws  receives 
duplicates  thereof,  with  a  wide  margin  at  the 
right  side,  on  which  the  annotations  are  made 
that  finally  appear  in  the  bound  volume  of  the 
statutes. 

When  very  long  measures,  such  as  revenue, 
tariff,  appropriations  and  some  other  impor- 
tant bills  are  being  considered  in  Congress,  the 
annotation  and  indexing  is  commenced  while 
Congress  is  deliberating  thereon,  using  there- 
for a  printed  copy  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
Only  in  this  manner  is  it  possible  to  issue  the 
bound  volumes  within  a  few  months  after  the 
Congress  has  adjourned. 

In  addition  to  the  annotations  appearing  on 
the  margin  of  the  volumes,  a  comprehensive 
index  of  all  the  subjects  therein  is  made.  This 
is  done  by  the  card  index  system,  with  sepa- 
rate cards  itemizing  in  detail  all  the  matters 
contained  in  the  volumes.  To  index  the  pub- 
lic and  private  laws,  concurrent  resolutions, 
treaties,  and  proclamations  of  the  President — 
all  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  statutes 
of  a  Congress — frequently  requires  cards  for 
more  than  100,000  separate  items. — From  the 
United  States  Daily. 


U.  S.  MOTOR  BOATS 


The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  reports  that  the  number  of  motor 
boats  on  Federal  waterways  aggregated  240,702 
on  June  30,  1930,  against  241,040  on  December 
31,  1929,  and  91.779  on  June  30,  1919.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  boats  ranged  from  5  to  16  tons  gross, 
and  16  to  65  feet.  Pleasure  craft  plying  in  and 
around  New  York  numbered  33,394.  Tampa 
ranked  second,  with  20,687  boats.  Other  ports 
popular  with  motor  boat  owners  were  New  Or- 
leans, Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  Portland,  Me.  The  Bureau  also  remarks 
upon  the  popularity  of  yachts  40  to  60  feet  long, 
and  the  highly  modernized  design  of  present-day 
motor  boats. 
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WORKING  365  DAYS  A  YEAR  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 


The  following  self-explanatory  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Trades  and  Labor  Council : 

"Whereas,  Employees  on  the  ferryboats  of 
the  Detroit  and  Windsor  Ferry  Company  are 
compelled  to  work  seven  days  a  week  and  365 
days  a  year;  and 

''Whereas,  Such  working  conditions  are  an 
anachronism  in  modern  industry  and  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  their 
families  and  the  community,  and  also  aggravate 
the  present  deplorable  unemployment  situation; 
and 

"Whereas,  Employees  in  similar  service  in 
the  harbors  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
have  had  the  six -day  week  for  several  years ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Windsor  Trades  and  La- 
bor Council,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  vig- 
orously condemns  the  seven-day  working  week 
prevailing  on  the  said  ferryboats ;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Windsor  Trades  and  La- 
bor Council  urges  upon  the  proper  authorities  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  for  a  six-day 
week  for  employees  of  the  Detroit  and  Windsor 
Ferry  Company  in  the  next  franchise  granted  to 
said  company." 

The  Windsor  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is 
now  endeavoring  to  interest  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  matter.  The  present  Canadian  fran- 
chise held  by  the  company  expires  on  February  1. 
1931.  The  ferry  company  was  placed  on  the  un- 
fair list  of  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Windsor  Trades  and  Labor  Council  last 
summer. 


A  MILLION-DOLLAR  TICKET 

The  sum  of  $1,023,820  in  cash  was  divided 
among  three  Irishmen,  holders  of  the  winning 
lottery  ticket  in  the  famous  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, November  handicap.  The  winning  ticket 
was  held  by  a  $30  a  week  clerk  in  a  government 
office  in  Ireland,  and  he  shared  it  with  two 
Belfast  bartenders. 


Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile, 
than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad.— 
Rosetti. 


The  annual  report  of  A.  J.  Tyrer,  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  contains  a  statistical  review 
of  American  shipping  and  a  summary  of  the 
work  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  Shipping  Com- 
missioners, the  report  contains  the  following 
data : 

During  the  year  650,673  seamen  were  ship- 
ped,  reshipped,  and  discharged,  as  compared 
witli  627,392  the  year  before.  The  average  cost 
to  the  government  per  man  was  23  cents. 

Collectors  of  customs  acting  at  ports  where 
shipping-commissioner  officers  have  not  been  es- 
tablished shipped  and  discharged  (hiring  the  year 
44.1^7  officers  and  men  as  compared  with  47,- 
?()2  during  the  previous  year. 

(  )f  the  334,780  men  shipped  before  shipping 
commissions  173.072  were  native  American  and 
54,323  were  naturalized  Americans;  227. .V}?  in 
all,  or  67 .(>  per  cent.  This  does  not  give  an  en- 
tirely accurate  view  of  the  nationality  of  crews 
of  our  vessels,  as  under  existing  law  masters  may 
sign  on  a  portion  of  their  crews  in  foreign  ports 
before  United  State-  consuls  for  the  round  trip. 
These  men  do  not  appear  before  our  shipping 
commissioners  and  are  not  included  in  the  figures 
quoted. 

The  work  of  the  shipping  commissioners  i>  a 
beneficent  service.  The  seaman  is  employed 
under  unusual  conditions  on  voyages  away  from 
his  home  port,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  courts 
and  away  from  his  friends.  Congress,  therefore, 
has  legislated  in  detail  for  the  payment  of  sea- 
men's wages,  the  food  served,  quarters  furnished. 
and  their  care  if  sick  or  injured. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  turned  over  to 
shipping  commissioners  $103,673.55  in  un- 
claimed, deserters',  at  1  deceased  seamen's  wage-. 
The  commissioners  are  under  heavy  bond  and 
are  responsible  for  this  money. 


For  the  working  class  its  political  action  is  to 
its  industrial  organization  what  the  scaffolding  is 
to  the  building  of  a  house.  Only  after  the  house 
has  been  built  does  the  scaffolding  become  super- 
fluous.— Will  Craik.  in  "Outlines  of  the  History 
of  the  Modern  British  Working  Class  Move- 
ment." 


Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  is  more. 
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GOLD  AT  SEA 


In  sending  gold  from  one  market  to  another 
banks  prefer  to  ship  gold  in  bars  rather  than  in 
coin,  owing  to  the  loss  by  friction,  which  is 
greater  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  stated  that  if,  say, 
$1,000,000  in  gold  coin  is  shipped  across  sea,  it 
is  only  $999,800  on  arrival  at  destination,  the 
loss  through  friction  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship  being  from  12  to  15  ounces,  or  about  $200. 
Gold  bars,  on  the -other  hand,  lose  less,  and  the 
loss  in  fine  weather  will  only  amount  to  about 
£20  to  each  million  sterling,  and  even  in  the 
ugliest  weather  the  loss  does  not  surpass  $200, 
whereas  in  like  conditions  gold  coins  have  been 
known  to  lose  $300.  As  gold  shipments  of  $10,- 
000,000  are  by  no  means  a  rare  occurence,  it  fol- 
lows that  to  ship  gold  in  bars  instead  of  coin, 
represents  a  saving  to  the  bankers  of  $1000  or 
more.  Therefore,  each  big  sea  hitting  a  gold- 
laden  liner  costs  the  banks  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  an 
item  which  has  not  so  far  been  given  much 
thought  in  reckoning  the  havoc  wrought  by  waves. 


U.  S.  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 


The  completion  of  six  lightships  equipped  with 
the  most  up-to-date  machinery  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  George  R.  Putnam,  Commissioner  of 
Lighthouses,  which  reached  us  this  week.  In  no 
other  year,  Commissioner  Putnam  points  out, 
were  such  a  large  number  of  lightships  com- 
pleted, the  new  ships  being  radical  departures 
from  the  types  employed  in  the  past. 

Radio  beacon  and  sound-in-air  signals,  the  re- 
port shows,  were  synchronized  at  five  additional 
stations  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  it  possible  for  navigators  to 
determine  their  distance  from  the  sending  sta- 
tions at  any  time  when  the  signal  can  be  heard. 
Much  favorable  comment  has  followed  the  instal- 
lation of  such  signals  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
great  density  of  traffic  there  making  them  excep- 
tionally valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Lighthouse  Ser- 
vice had  19,556  marine  aids  to  navigation  in  ser- 
vice, an  increase  of  555  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  radio  beacon  system  was  also  increased  ma- 
terially, 14  new  stations  having  been  established 


and  17  being  under  construction.  Airway  facili- 
ties were  extended  and  lighting  installations  were 
completed  on  about  3,300  additional  miles  of  air- 
ways. 

An  important  new  light  station  was  under  con- 
struction at  Detour,  Mich.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's  River,  leading  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Superior.  This  new  station,  located  in  24 
feet  of  water  a  mile  off  shore,  will  replace  an 
older  station  on  the  shore. 

Numerous  important  improvements  were  made 
at  the  lighthouse  depots  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  larger  construction  projects 
were  those  at  Edgemoor,  Del. ;  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. ;  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Goat  Island,  Calif.,  and 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  New  depot  projects  are  un- 
der consideration  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  The  purchase  of  additional  land 
to  extend  the  depot  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  been 
authorized. 

During  the  year  various  improvements  were 
made  in  the  marine  aids  to  navigation,  the 
changes  affecting  nearly  all  sections  of  the  40,000 
miles  of  coastline  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lighthouse   Service. 

In  Alaska  41  new  aids  to  navigation  were  es- 
tablished, bringing  the  total  number  of  aids  in 
these  waters  up  to  854. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 13,500  miles  of  lighted  airways  in  opera- 
tion, with  319  intermediate  landing  fields,  1,477 
airways  beacons,  303  airways  weather-reporting 
stations,  35  airways  radio  stations,  9  radio  range 
beacons,  3  point-to-point  airways  radio  stations, 
and  5,650  miles  of  telephone-typewriter  circuits, 
including  120  telephone-typewriter  stations. 

A  further  test  was  conducted  during  the  year 
of  a  system  previously  developed  for  the  remote 
control  of  fog  signals  by  radio.  The  device  has 
been  permanently  installed  at  Poe  Reef  Light 
Station,  Straits  of  Mackinac,  where  it  controls 
the  fog  signal  at  Fourteen  Foot  Shoal,  a  nearby 
station,  and  has  been  in  constant  use  now  for 
some  months.  This  apparatus  makes  it  prac- 
ticable to  place  an  efficient  minor  fog  signal  out 
at  the  point  of  danger  and  control  it  from  shore. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  5,704 
persons  employed  in  the  marine  divisions  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service.  The  number  of  persons  in 
the  airways  division  was  1,579,  making  a  total  of 
7,283  for  both  branches. 

The  total  appropriations   for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
1930  was  $9,719,980,  and  for  special  works,  $1,- 
911,000,  of  which  amount  $81,000  was  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  for  hurricane  damage.  In 
addition,  $5,367,370  was  allotted  to  the  airways 
division  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 


RAISING  CALIGULA'S  SHIP 


BILLINGS  PLEA  REJECTED 


The  California  Supreme  Court,  for  the  second 
time  in  1930,  refused  to  recommend  a  pardon 
for  Warren  K.  Billings,  serving  a  life  sentence 
with  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  for  bombing  a  Pre- 
paredness parade  here  in  1916,  killing  10  persons 
and  injuring  40. 

The  decision  affects  Mooney,  as  Governor 
Young  has  stated  that  in  the  Mooney  case  he 
will  be  guided  by  the  court's  action  on  the  Bill- 
ing's plea. 

Under  the  California  constitution  Billings, 
who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  a  crime, 
must  have  his  pardon  plea  approved  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
governor  in  the  case,  of  Mooney,  but  the  gov- 
ernor has  joined  the  two  pardon  requests. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  Billings'  plea, 
indicated  the  wide  viewpoints  that  separate  the 
two  sides  in  these  notable  cases.  The  court  said 
that  Billings  has  been  "fairly  and  constitutionally 
tried"  and  that  the  burden  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence— if  he  desires  a  pardon — rests  on  him. 

Those  who  favor  a  pardon  still  insist  that  the 
trial   was   neither    fair   nor   constitutional. 


TRANSPACIFIC  TELEPHONE 


Through  its  subsidiary,  the  Transpacific  Com- 
munication Co.,  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  will  inaugurate  a  new  telephone  service 
from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  in  January, 
1932.  The  transmitting  station  will  be  located  at 
Dixon,  Cal.,  near  Sacramento,  and  the  receiving 
station  at  Point  Reyes,  northwest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  expected  that  the  service  will  eventu- 
ally be  extended  to  Japan,  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Alaska. 


The  soil  is  given  to  the  rich  and  poor  in  com- 
mon. Wherefore,  oh  ye  rich,  do  ye  unjustly 
claim  it  for  yourselves  alone?  Nature  gave 
all  things  in  common  for  the  use  of  all.  Usur- 
pation created  private  right. — St.  Ambrose 
(334-97). 


Projects  to  salvage  the  Lusitania,  or  some  other 
of  the  many  valuable  vessels  sunk  by  submarines 
during  the  late  war,  are  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion, but  perhaps  more  interesting  and  re- 
markable, is  the  salvaging  of  what  is  known  as 
"Caligula's  Ship"  from  its  long  rest  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Lake  Nemi.  Caligula,  who  was  Roman 
Emperor  for  a  short  period  during  the  first  cen- 
tury, built  a  floating  palace  for  his  own  use  on 
the  lake,  which  was  known  as  "The  Mirror  of 
Diana."  Legend  has  it  that  the  ship  had  a  temple 
for  the  devout;  a  collection  of  renowned  sculp- 
tures for  the  artistically  inclined ;  a  theatre  for 
the  playgoers ;  shady  groves  for  the  youthful 
lovers ;  exquisite  carvings  and  bronze  figureheads. 
The  method  of  resurrecting  the  fragile  body  of 
this  ship  was  novel.  For  two  years  the  water 
of  the  lake  was  pumped  out,  until  the  level  was 
lowered  sufficiently  to  disclose  the  ship  resting 
on  its  bed  of  mud.  Protection  from  the  sun,  and 
wind  was  provided  by  fitting  a  hangar  over  the 
frail  remains.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  was  built  a  tomb,  but  named 
a  museum,  and  into  this  the  remains  of  Caligula's 
ship  is  at  present  being  slowly  borne.  The 
"launching"  of  the  vessel  upwards  from  the  bed 
of  the  lake  to  the  museum  was  started  about 
two  months  ago,  and  is  still  in  progress.  Around 
the  hull,  braces  were  fastened,  and  wheels  placed 
under  the  keel.  Steel  hawsers  attached  to  a  power 
plant  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  provided  the  means 
of  hauling,  and  the  bones  of  the  old  skeleton  com- 
menced to  rattle  once  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  trouble  and  expense  associated 
with  a  project  such  as  this.  There  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  any  priceless  finds  which  might  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  There  will 
however,  be  many  exquisite  carvings  and  bronze 
figures,  which  will  give  us  some  insight  into  the 
workshops  of  the  first  century,  and  everything 
that  makes  that  interesting  Roman  period  more 
real  and  brings  it  nearer,  has  a  value  not  only 
to  the  archeologist,  but  to  the  modern  naval  archi- 
tect.— "Nanticus." 


The  afterthought  of  failure  to  buy  union- 
labeled  goods  is  that  it  would  not  happen  if 
you  had  another  chance.  Remember  this  the 
next  time  you  spend  money. 
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THE  SIBERIAN  METEORITE* 


A  meteorite  fell  in  the  Jenissei  district  of 
Siberia  on  June  30,  1908.  The  flashes  and  thunder 
of  its  fall  were  heard  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons,  even  in  that  sparsely  inhabited  district, 
and  the  seismographs  at  Irkutsk  registered  earth- 
quake waves  caused  by  the  impact.  The  director 
of  the  Physical  Observatory  at  Irkutsk  deduced 
that  the  center  of  the  fall  must  be  near  latitude 
60  degrees  North  and  longtitude  90  degrees  East. 

Though  rumors  of  devastation  penetrated  from 
that  inaccessible  region,  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon was  not  actively  discussed  until  1921.  In 
that  year,  when  Russian  scientists  were  suffering 
hunger  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  no 
means,  Wernatzky,  Oldenburg,  and  Kulik  placed 
their  plan  for  an  expedition  to  discover  the 
meteorite  site  before  Lunacharsky,  the  Commis- 
sar for  Public  Instruction. 

On  September  5,  1921,  an  expedition  left 
Leningrad  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Kulik  for  Kansk,  in  Siberia.  The  immense  de- 
structiveness  of  the  meteorite  was  confirmed,  but 
the  place  of  fall,  the  meteor  crater,  was  ap- 
parently far  away  from  the  first  traces  of  de- 
struction. The  expedition  returned  with  many 
specimens  for  -the  Mineralogical  Museum. 

In  March,  1927,  Professor  Kulik  led  a  sec- 
ond expedition  to  Jenissei.  After  marching 
through  blizzards  with  temperatures  of  40  de- 
grees Centigrade  (32  degrees  Fahrenheit — i.  e., 
64  degrees  of  frost)  the  expedition  arrived  at 
Keshma,  on  the  River  Angara.  Then  they 
formed  a  caravan  for  Wanawara,  on  the  River 
Tunguska.  There  they  learned  that  the  way  to 
the  northwest  was  impossible  for  horses,  but  per- 
haps attemptable  with  skis  and  reindeer.  The 
end  of  March  was  approaching,  and  haste  be- 
came necessary  because  of  the  coming  thaw. 

The  expedition  engaged  a  Tungus  to  lead  them 
to  the  crater  region.  He  had  a  family  of  four 
and  had  ten  reindeer.  They  covered  no  more  than 
four  to  five  miles  a  day,  because  the  Tunguses 
started  the  day  with  "endless  drinking  of  tea" 
and  were  not  ready  to  strike  camp  until  10  a.  m. 
At  4:30  p.  m.  (shades  of  Whitehall !)  they  halted 
and  imbibed  more   fathomless  draughts   of   tea. 

♦The  astonishing  story  of  the  Siberian  meteorite 
has  never  been  fully  told  in  this  country.  In  view  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  episode  we  are  re- 
printing herewith  an  original  account  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian. 


In  spite  of  the  exasperating  sloth,  the  explorers 
discovered  the  craters. 

They  were  from  ten  to  fifty  yards  in  diameter 
and  about  four  yards  deep.  The  bottom  was 
covered  with  swampmoss.  Round  the  edge  of 
the  craters  the  earth  was  crinkled  into  waves, 
while  the  primeval  forest  had  been  consumed  in 
heat,  leaving  the  ground  bare.  Farther  from  the 
craters  the  trees  had  been  blown  down  like  corn 
under  a  gale.  Here  and  there  some  trees  had 
been  left  standing,  where  the  waves  of  com- 
pression in  the  air  from  the  meteoric  explosions 
had  interfered  and  cancelled  each   other. 

The  huge  "blast"  of  hot  gas  caused  by  heat 
from  the  impact  of  the  meteorites  on  the  earth 
rushed  forth  and  blew  the  forest  down,  singeing 
the  branches  and  foliage  off  the  trees.  Professor 
Kulik  estimates  that  the  temperature  of  the  blast 
of  gas  must  have  been  at  least  1,080  degrees  C. 
in  parts.  The  expansion  of  the  air  before  the 
hot  gas  caused  terrific  squalls  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters away,  lifting  carts  and  horses  into  the 
air  and  carrying  them  for  yards.  The  weight  of 
the  meteorites  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  130  tons. 
The  major  part  of  them  is  probably  buried  deep 
in  the  craters.  Fragments  gathered  nearby  are 
found  to  consist  of  iron  and  nickel,  with  a  little 
platinum. 

Since  the  cataclysm  occurred  in  1908  the  dev- 
astated vegetation  and  animal  life  of  the  district 
have  had  time  to  recover.  But  all  the  trees  are 
young,  none  being  more  than  twenty  years  old. 
As  the  explorers  approached  the  region  they 
found  the  vegetation  and  the  number  of  wild 
animals  gradually  decreasing,  for  the  animals 
cannot  live  if  there  is  no  vegetation  to  eat  or 
other  animals  on  which  to  prey.  The  area  of 
blasted  primeval  forest  amounts  to  a  thousand  or 
so  square  miles. 


The  fellow  who  stays  away  from  the  union 
hall  on  meeting  nights  and  then  finds  fault  with 
what  was  done  or  was  not  done  by  those  who 
were  there  should  stop  to  reflect  that  nothing 
does  itself  and  if  there  is  anything  he  thinks 
should  be  done  or  not  be  done  it  is  his  place  to 
be  at  the  meeting  to  do  his  talking  there. 

A  man  may  live  in  dreams  and  yet  be  unpre- 
pared for  their  realization. — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 


Often  we  can  profit  from  losses. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  recently 
published  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

The  credit  for  introducing  old  age  pensions 
into  the  southern  hemisphere  belongs,  not  to 
the  Commonwealth,  but  to  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  where  pensions  have  been  pay- 
able since  April  1,  1898.  The  first  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  old  age  pensions  was  Victoria,  where 
legislation  on  the  subject  came  into  operation 
in  January,  1901.  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
pension  system  of  New  South  Wales  came  into 
force,  while  in  Queensland  old  age  pensions 
became  payable  in  July,  1908.  Finally  an  act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions 
throughout  Australia  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  in  1908,  pension  pay- 
ments thereunder  commencing  on  July  1,  1909. 
This  act  superseded  the  state  acts  in  so  far  as 
provision  for  old  age  is  concerned. 

The  general  administration  of  the  act  is, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  commissioner  apu 
pointed  in  each  state.  Each  state  is  divided 
into  districts,  each  district  being  in  charge  of  a 
registrar,  whose  duties  consist  in  receiving  and 
investigating  pension  claims  and  in  keeping 
such  books  and  registers  as  are  required  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

For  an  old  age  pension  the  age  qualification 
is  similar  to  that  previously  in  force  in  New 
South  Wales  under  the  state  act,  that  is,  at- 
tainment of  the  age  of  65  years,  or,  in  the 
event  of  permanent  incapacitation  for  work, 
attainment  of  the  age  of  60  years.  The  age 
qualification  for  women  is  at  60  years.  The 
residential  qualification  for  an  old  age  pension 
is  20  years,  and  for  an  invalid  pension,  five 
years,  allowance  being  made  for  occasional  ab- 
sences up  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  period  of 
residence. 

The  rate  of  pension  payable,  whether  for  old 
age  or  invalidity,  is  required  by  the  act  to  be 
determined  by  the  commissioner  or  one  of  the 
deputy  commissioners,  and  is  to  be  fixed  at  such 
amount  as  he  deems  reasonable  and  sufficient, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 


case,  but  must  not  exceed  £25  per  annum  in 
any  event,  or  be  at  such  a  rate  as  will  make  the 
pensioner's  income,  together  with  pension,  ex- 
ceed £52  per  annum.  With  a  view  to  restrict- 
ing the  pensions  to  persons  actually  needing 
assistance,  provision  was  made  in  all  the  state 
acts  reducing  the  payment  when  the  applicant 
already  possessed  income  or  property  above  a 
given  amount.  This  principle  is  also  embodied 
in  the  Commonwealth  Act.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dependent income  the  pension  payment  must 
be  so  modified  that  the  aggregate  income,  in- 
clusive of  pension,  does  not  exceed  £52  per 
annum. 

The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  1928 
was  139,367,  and  that  of  invalid  pensioners  was 
55,517.  The  amount  paid  in  old  age  pensions 
during  the  year  was  £9,601,837.  The  number 
of  pensioners  for  each  10,000  of  the  population 
is  given  as  224  for  old  age,  and  89  for  invalid 
pensioners. 


PACIFIC   COAST   SALMON 


At  the  present  time  the  average  annual  ship- 
ments of  canned  salmon  in  the  United  States  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  either  into  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce,  amount  to  about  6,250,000  cases  of 
forty-eight  pounds  each.  Our  exports  in  recent 
years  constitute  only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  Usually  the  United  Kingdom  takes 
something  over  600.000  cases,  mostly  red  salmon, 
and  Australia  something  over  100,000  cases ;  these 
two  countries  being  our  best  foreign  customers. 
An  investigation  was  made  about  two  years  ago 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  canned  salmon 
shipped  by  water  and  by  rail,  including  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  shipments.  The  amount 
shipped  by  water  is  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Taking  the  total  shipments  as  6,250,000  cases 
annually,  the  water  shipments,  most  of  which  nat- 
urally pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  our 
great  consuming  centers,  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  figure  of  about  120,000  tons  by  weight. 
The  Government,  the  states  and  the  industry  are 
cooperating  in  conservation  measures  that  will,  it 
is  believed,  insure  the  future  supply  of  salmon  and 
make  permanent  the  business  of  canning  this  val- 
uable food  fish. 


The  only  way  to  keep  a  secret  is  not  to  tell  it. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


SAILORS'  SNUG  HARBOR 

(Personal  Observations  by  Miss  Halo  Hibbard) 


THE  ATLANTIC.  By  Stanley  Rogers.  Publishers, 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Parker  Street,  Kings- 
way,  W.  C.  2,  London,  England.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Taking  an  ocean  for  his  subject,  the  author  has 
dealt  with  it  in  a  thorough  manner.  He  does  not 
conform  to  historical  usage  in  the  narration  of 
events  in  their  natural  sequence,  but  jumps  with 
the  facility  of  a  pair  of  thousand-league  boots 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  and 
bridges  five  centuries  in  a  paragraph.  The  result 
is  a  complete  visual  effect  of  the  great  area  of 
water  that  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  America's 
history,  and  so  pregnant  with  images  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  great  ships  and  sea  rovers  of  the 
past.  "As  in  a  confused  dream,"  the  author  says, 
"I  see,  against  a  background  of  grey-green  water, 
the  Vikings  in  their  dragon-stemmed  red-sailed 
snekkas;  the  historic  caravels  of  Columbus ;  little 
puffs  of  smoke  from  the  popguns  of  the  Golden 
Hind;  the  scurvy-stricken  ships  of  Magellan, 
Frobisher,  Cartier,  Hudson  and  Raleigh ;  the 
swarthy  rovers  of  the  main ;  the  fat  treasure- 
galleons  rolling  home  to  Spain  ;  the  brave  little 
Mayflower ;  the  privateersmen  ;  the  fighting  sloops 
of  1812;  the  swift  clippers  bowling  along  under 
a  cloud  of  white  canvas;  and  lastly  the  huge 
shapes  of  modern  liners  silhouetted  against  the 
sky."  How  fresh  is  the  familiar  story  of  Co- 
lumbus when  told  by  a  real  sailorman,  for  after 
making  our  westing  with  the  quietly  confident 
Genoese,  we  return  with  the  intrepid  "Captain" 
William  Andrews,  the  outstanding  man  among 
the  little  band  of  "freak  crossers."  In  his  tiny 
dories  this  most  stubborn  of  men  attempted  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  on  numerous  occasions.  He 
succeeded  twice,  the  first  time  in  a  20- foot  dorey 
with  his  brother  Walter  and  later  in  a  14-foot 
collapsible  boat  alone.  On  his  seventh  and  last 
attempt  he  sailed  in  a  20-foot  dorey  with  his 
newly-married  wife,  and  after  being  sighted  a 
week  out,  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  them. 
The  author  gives  vivid  pen  pictures  of  those  ter- 
rors of  the  Spanish  Main,  Batholomew  Portu- 
guese, Francois  L'Olonnois,  Roche  Braziliano ; 
the  fierce  battles  a  hundred  years  later  among  the 
famous  privateersmen,  and  the  immortal  achieve- 
ments of  the  Elizabethan  ships  against  the  Span- 
iards. He  excels  himself  in  his  description  of 
the  beautiful  clippers  of  the  last  century  and  their 
long  fight  against  steam  power. 


[Note:  Miss  Halo  Hibbard,  the  capable  assist- 
ant of  Secretary  Olander  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Lnion  of  America,  visited  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor  recently  and  penned  the  following 
interesting  account  for  the  Journal.] 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  we  took  the 
ferry  from  the  Battery  over  to  Staten  Island,  and 
from  there  an  Elizabeth  Street  car  out  along  the 
Kill  Von  Kull  to  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  It 
is  located  on  one  side  of  the  highway,  with  the 
Kill  Von  Kull  on  the  other  side,  and  just  across 
from  there,  New  Jersey.  It  was  about  a  ten- 
minute  street  car  ride  from  the  dock. 

The  institution  occupies  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land  and  is  high  grade  in  every 
respect.  When  we  arrived  there  the  gatekeeper 
calmly  announced  the  fact  that  no  visitors  were 
permitted  on  Sunday.  I  suppose  I  looked  per- 
fectly bewildered  and  helpless.  He  saw  my  dis- 
appointment and  concern  and  asked  about  coming 
again.  I  explained  the  situation.  I  also  told  him 
that  through  my  work  with  Mr.  Olander  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  I  had  become 
keenly  interested  in  anything  affecting  the  sail- 
ing fraternity  and  that  while  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  I  was  just 
interested  and  wanted  to  see  it.  He  first  called 
for  the  governor  of  the  Harbor,  who  was  absent, 
and  then  called  the  next  in  authority.  I  told  him 
my  predicament  and  he  was  lovely  about  it.  He 
said  that  while  he  had  an  immediate  engagement 
and  could  not  take  us  around,  if  we  wanted  to 
do  so  we  could  go  by  ourselves  and  take  our  time 
to  it.  The  gatekeeper,  Captain  Cornett,  arranged 
to  have  some  one  take  his  place  and  he  showed 
us  around. 

The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  was  founded  by  a 
Robert  Randall  of  New  York  City,  who,  under 
a  will  drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  about 
1800  or  1801,  I  don't  remember  which  we  were 
told,  left  practically  his  entire  estate  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  home  for  sailors. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  estate  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  small  farm  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  around,  or  just  off  from,  lower  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  is  located  on  Staten 
Island  and  is  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  comprised 
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of  persons  occupying  certain  positions  desig- 
nated under  the  terms  of  the  Randall  will.  I  un- 
derstand the  will  was  so  drawn  that  the  property 
cannot  be  disposed  of,  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
knew  how  to  draw  wills. 

The  property  where  the  home  is  located  on 
the  banks  of  Kill  Von  Kull  was  purchased  in 
1831.  We  were  told  that,  altogether,  over  six 
thousand  seamen  have  been  cared  for  there ;  that 
the  requirements  for  the  entry  are  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  and  five  years'  service  in  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  age  require- 
ment is  sixty  years  unless  the  sailor  is  incapaci- 
tated for  work.  All  of  the  sailors  we  saw  there 
were  of  a  very  high-grade  type.  I  think  Captain 
Cornett  said  canal  boatmen  were  not  admitted, 
under  the  provisions.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  canal  boats,  but  I  suppose  all  real  seamen 
will  understand  the  ruling. 

Snug  Harbor  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  high 
bank,  and  across  the  highway,  down  the  bank,  is 
the  Kill  Von  Kull,  with  New  Jersey  just  across. 
The  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  is  largely 
taken  up  with  lawns,  flower  beds,  shade  trees  and 
the  many  fine  large  buildings. 

The  main  buildings  used  for  dormitories  and 
dining  rooms  are  connected  with  corridors  and 
form  sort  of  one  huge  building.  The  rooms  were 
all  bright  and  cheerful,  well  heated  and  lighted, 
and  were  scrupulously  clean.  We  were  told  that 
instead  of  the  regular  dormitory  system,  it  is  a 
small-room  arrangement,  with  two  assigned  to  a 
room. 

The  church  is  ideal,  the  acoustics  exceptional, 
and  altogether  a  charming  place.  At  the  present 
time  the  minister  is  of  the  Episcopalian  faith. 
Whenever  he  resigns,  or  for  any  reason  becomes 
incapacitated,  there  will  be  a  Presbyterian  in 
charge.  This  alternating  between  the  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian  results,  I  presume,  from 
the  terms  of  the  will,  under  which  the  rector  of 
the  Trinity  Church  and  the  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  are  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  An  exceptionally  good 
choir  comes  there  each  Sunday  to  sing,  at  a  cost 
of  $200  per  Sunday. 

There  is  also  a  small  Catholic  church,  but  we 
were  informed  that  no  regular  services  are  held 
there,  the  sailors  going  out  to  church,  although 
residents  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  buried  from 
there. 

Another    interesting    item    is    a    fine    theater, 


where  dramas,  moving  picture  shows,  vaudeville, 
etc.,  are  given  at  intervals.  There  is  a  fine  large 
library,  and  also  a  recreation  hall  for  card  play- 
ing, etc.,  but  there  was  no  card  playing  the  day 
we  were  there,  Sunday.  We  saw  ear  phones  for 
radio  all  around  the  rooms.  Light  and  air  every- 
where, and   everything  spotlessly  clean. 

We  visited  in  the  dining  rooms.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently large  so  that  all  of  the  seamen  there — 
950  at  the  present  time — sit  down  to  their  meals 
together.  There  are  two  hundred  employees  at 
the  J  Iarbor.  The  sailors  are  not  required  to  do 
any  work,  and  if  any  one  of  them  does  desire  to 
work  he  is  paid  for  whatever  service  he  per- 
forms. 

We  were  in  the  kitchen  when  they  were  get- 
ting Sunday  dinner,  and  at  a  time,  a  day,  when 
visitors  were  not  supposed  to  be  admitted.  It 
was  a  revelation.  I  would  give  a  sigh  of  thanks 
if  I  could  feel  that  the  food  I  eat  was  prepared 
with  anywhere  near  the  cleanliness  I  saw  there. 
Everything  looked  lily  white,  and  had  been 
scrubbed  and  scrubbed  and  scrubbed. 

No  food  is  kept  from  one  meal  to  the  next 
and  warmed  over.  The  left-overs  all  go  to  the 
lovely  pigs  which  are  kept  there.  There  are  dish- 
washing machines  and  everything  of  the  tnosl 
modern  type  for  convenient  work.  The  sailor  who 
showed  us  over  the  ground,  Captain  Cornett,  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  on  a  diet  and  couldn't  eat 
meat.  He  was  telling  us  that  at  the  time  we 
were  visiting  the  pigs.  I  was  rather  curious 
about  the  system  there  and  asked  if  all  those 
on  the  same  diet  were  placed  together  at  the 
table,  or  how  it  was  managed.  lie  said  not. 
that  they  knew  all  of  the  special  cases  and  saw 
to  it  that  they  were  served  the  right  food. 

The  herd  of  cows  was  interesting — Holstein>. 
My  girl  friend  and  I  knew  more  about  cows  and 
pigs  that  Captain  Cornett  did.  Mr  was  inter- 
ested in  what  a  prairie  country  was  like.  I  take 
it  that  he  has  never  been  far  from  the  water, 
that  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  on  or  near 
the  sea. 

The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  has  its  own  power 
plant.  We  visited  that.  There  were  three  large 
dynamos,  although  most  of  the  time  only  one  is 
needed.  They  supply  their  own  electricity  and 
heat.  And  they  have  their  own  fire-fighting 
equipment.  We  also  visited  the  engine  room, 
and  that,  too,  was  clean;  even  the  air  was  clear. 
The   lack   of   dust  and   dirt   was   accounted    for 
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when  we  saw  the  men  shoveling  fine  hard  coal 
into  the  furnaces — not  much  like  Illinois  coal. 
The  firemen  looked  as  clean  and  spick  and  span 
as  any  one  could. 

There  weren't  many  horses,  but  the  few  we 
did  see  were  pretty  and  shiny.  The  chickens 
were  white  and  unusually  large.  We  didn't  learn 
what  they  were,  but  my  guess  was  Wyandottes. 

Captain  Cornett  told  us  that  the  potatoes  are 
bought  by  the  carload,  sugar  by  the  ton,  and 
everything  else  on  the  same  basis.  The  cows 
kept  there  do  not  provide  anywhere  near  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  milk  and  cream  for  the  institu- 
tion and  that  has  to  be  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties, too.  They  use  the  newest  approved  milking 
machines.  Captain  Cornett  said  they  have  all  of 
everything  they  want  to  eat,  that  they  are  not 
stinted  in  any  way. 

I  nearly  forgot  to  mention  the  fine  large  hos- 
pital. It  is  in  a  splendid  location,  and,  from  gen- 
eral appearances,  would  compare  favorably  with 
the  large  city  hospitals.  There  is  a  contagious 
ward  and  also  a  separate  wing  where  mental 
cases  are  cared  for.  I  rather  got  the  idea  that 
incurable  mental  cases  were  taken  to  the  state 
hospital  for  treatment.  The  greenhouse  is  also 
another  interesting  feature  of  the  place,  with  a 
pretty  little  lagoon  not  far  away. 

There  seem  to  be  few  rules  or  regulations,  ex- 
cept that  the  lights  go  out  at  ten  in  the  summer 
and  nine  in  the  winter.  However,  the  institution 
commences  serving  coffee  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  I  presume  the  seamen  prefer  to 
go  to  bed  early  rather  than  miss  the  early  morn- 
ing coffee,  although  they  do  not  have  to  arise  for 
that.  Their  schedule  is,  as  nearly  as  I  remember : 
Coffee  about  five  or  five-thirty,  breakfast  between 
six  and  seven,  coffee  again  at  about  nine-thirty, 
lunch  at  noon,  coffee  again  at  three  or  three- 
thirty,  and  dinner  at  night.  I  think  they  must 
buy  coffee  by  the  shipload. 

It  may  be  that  the  Journal  has  already  pic- 
tured the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  that  none  of 
this  will  be  news  to  your  readers,  but  they  may 
be  interested  in  hearing  about  these  personal  ob- 
servations. 


TRANSATLANTIC  TRAVEL  IN  1930 


If  men  spent  union-earned  money  for  union- 
label  goods  and  service  as  cheerfully  as  they 
accept  the  benefits  secured  through  organized 
effort,  strikes  and  lockouts  would  be  un- 
heard of. 


The  statistics  of  travel  between  Europe  and 
North  America  for  the  emigration  and  passenger 
service,  January  1  to  October  17  of  last  year, 
present  some  interesting  features.  The  figures, 
which  are  those  of  the  Transatlantic  Conference, 
cover  services  to  and  from  Canadian  and  United 
States  ports  and  destinations  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  One  point  that  emerges 
is  that  the  eastbound  carryings  were  530,899, 
against  497,336  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1929 — an  increase  of  over  33,500.  The  west- 
ward figures,  however,  were  only  608,142  as 
compared  with  684,635,  a  serious  drop  of  76,543, 
making  a  net  reduction  in  the  total  travel  of 
about  43,000.  This,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether 
unexpected  in  view  of  the  financial  and  trade 
troubles  of  both  continents  and  the  artificial  re- 
strictions on  immigration  operating  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  The  drop  in  the  number  of 
first-class  passengers,  including  carrying  between 
America  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  31,974,  a 
total  which  indicates  a  big  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
lines  providing  that  grade  of  accommodation. 


WHEN? 

(By   Oscar  Walters) 


When  the  workers  pull  together  in  that  day  that  is 
to  come, 

When  the  doubts  and  fears  have  vanished  and  the 
croakers   are  all  dumb, 

They  will  reap  the  golden  harvest  sown  in  agony  and 
woe 

By  the  men  who  fought  and  suffered  in  the  blood- 
stained long  ago. 

When  the  workers  pull  together  in   that   day  that  is 

to  be, 
When  they  realize  their  power  dwells  in  solidarity, 
That  without  it  they  are  helpless  in  the   fight  which 

they  must  wage, 
Then    at   long   last   they    will    enter   into    their   great 

heritage. 

When  the  workers  pull  together!  May  that  glad  day 

soon  arrive 
And  give   substance  to  the  dreamings   that   are  ours 

as  we  strive 
On  the  hard  road,  and  the  long  road,  leading  where 

we  dimly  see, 
From   the  rotting  world   of   Mammon,   to   the   world 

that  is  to  be. 

When  the  workers  pull  together,  all  the  dreams  of  all 

the  years 
Will   come   true   and   we   no    longer   will   be    held   by 

doubts  and   fears. 
Then   the  last  fear   will  have  vanished,   and  the   last 

chain  we  shall  break; 
For  when  they  shall  pull  together,  then  the  world  is 

theirs  to  take. 


Security  is  mortars  chiefest  enemy. 
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WAR  UPSET  OLD  THEORY  BRITISH   CREW   STATISTICS 


Norman  Angell,  Labor  member  British  Par- 
liament, rejects  the  theory  that  war  victors  profit 
from  an  economic  standpoint  over  their  foes. 

In  a  coast-to-coast  radio  talk  the  Britisher  said : 
"You  cannot  take  a  nation's  trade  and  commerce 
if  you  defeat  that  nation  on  the  battlefield." 

"If  this  could  be  done,  I  am  afraid  we  would 
be  doing  it,"  he  said.  "We  have  had  our  victory 
over  Germany,  our  greatest  commercial  rival,  and 
according  to  the  theory  of  some  she  should  be 
at  our  complete  mercy,  and  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  use  that  position  to  take  her  foreign 
trade,  to  compel  her  to  pay  her  debts,  to  reduce 
our  taxation.  But  if  that  is  true,  why  have  we 
got  two  and  a  quarter  million  unemployed  and 
the  heaviest  tax  in  the  world  ? 

"Why  have  we  surrendered  every  hope  of  get- 
ting payment  from  Germany  beyond  what  we 
pass  on  to  others?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  still 
have  German  competition  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Why  do  we,  after  the  greatest  victory  in 
history,  meet  an  economic  crisis  greater  than  any 
we  have  had  since  the  industrial  revolution,  be- 
ginning with  the  installation  of  steam? 

"To  those  learned  people  who  write  books  to 
prove  that  war  between  Britain  and  America  is 
inevitable,  because  they  are  commercial  rivals  or 
because  this  country  wants  to  get  out  of  paying 
debts,  I  would  put  a  very  simple  question.  Our 
victory  over  Germany  is,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  utterly  useless,  as  has  been  proved.  Why 
should  we  want  to  repeat  it  in  the  case  of 
America  ?" 

Mr.  Angell  said  that  changes  inside  the  British 
system  of  government,  and  which  has  destroyed 
the  British  Empire,  "is  one  of  the  greatest  events 
of  all  history,  both  in  itself  and  its  implications." 

"The  empire  has  come  to  an  end."  said  Mr. 
Angell.  "South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia.  Xew 
Zealand,  Newfoundland,  the  Irish  Free  State  are 
no  longer  subject  to  central  imperial  government, 
but  have  become  in  fact  independent  states  in 
loose  alliance  with  what  used  to  be  the  mother 
country.  I  hope  that  tomorrow  the  same  will  be 
true  of  India." 


A  wrord  to  the  fault-finder  and  grouch.  Try 
boosting  organized  labor  and  the  union  label 
and  make  yourself  one  to  be  sought,  instead  of 
shunned. 


Interesting  data  concerning  the  number,  age. 
etc.,  of  the  men  serving  in  British  ships,  are  con- 
tained in  a  return  recently  issued  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  The  statistics  are  confined  to 
British  and  foreign  seamen  and  lascars  and  ex- 
clude seamen  employed  in  fishing  vessels  and 
yachts. 

The  gross  tonnage  engaged  in  the  various 
classes  of  trade  was  16,447,877  tons,  of  which 
14,928,139  tons  was  steam-driven,  1.469.747  mo- 
tor-driven, and  49,991  tons  sail.  The  total  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  was  203.560,  of  whom 
133,606  were  British,  16,383  foreign,  and  53.571 
lascars,  the  latter  being  defined  as  Asiatics  and 
East  Africans  employed  under  agreements  which 
open  and  terminate  in  Asia.  Most  of  the  lascars 
and  foreigners  were  engaged  in  the  engine  de- 
partment, the  totals  being  8,302  and  22,409  re- 
spectively, while  the  numbers  returned  as  stew- 
ards were  3,325  and  14,426.  Of  the  lascars  84.5 
per  cent  served  in  ships  mainly  engaged  in  East- 
ern waters,  officered  by  men  of  Western  races. 
In  vessels  between  4,000  and  6,000  tons  gross 
which  came  within  this  category  the  average  crew 
consisted  of  72,  against  39  in  the  case  of  vessels 
whose  complements  did  not  include  lascars. 

The  age  tables  show  that  about  half  of  the  sea- 
men serving  in  British  ships  were  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  34,  the  percentage  in  the  foreign 
trade  being  49.2  for  British  and  50  for  alien  sea- 
men. Lascars'  ages  are  not  recorded.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  in  the  foreign  trade  under  25 
years  of  age  was  32,902,  or  30  per  cent ;  25  to  34 
years,  35,447,  or  32.3  per  cent ;  and  35  years 
and  over,  41,349,  or  37.7  per  cent.  Of  all  the 
seamen  employed,  rxclusive  of  lascars,  52,604 
served  on  deck,  42,368  in  the  engine-room  and 
38,364  in  the  stewards'  department,  while  of  the 
total  of  133,606.  63.543  were  under  35  ycai^  of 
age. 

The  section  of  the  census  dealing  with  manning 
strength  in  its  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
shows  that  in  the  case  of  steam  and  motorships 
running  in  the  foreign  trade  the  relative  numbers 
decrease  as  the  size  advances  in  vessels  not  carry- 
ing passengers.  Thus,  an  average  of  18.4  persons 
for  each  1,000  tons  was  required  to  man  vessels 
under  2,000  tons  gross,  compared  with  5.6  men 
for  each  1,000  tons  in  ships  of  10.000  to  14,000 
tons  gross. 
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A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL 


Yesterday,  when  the  icy  wind  was  driving 
frozen  snowflakes  over  desolate  looking  streets, 
I  stepped  into  a  little  cafe  'round  the  corner  to 
warm  my  hands  on  a  glass  of  steaming  tea.  And 
there  I  found,  at  a  table,  sitting  alone,  lonely, 
forlorn,  infinitely  bored,  Satan !  Somehow  I  felt 
impelled  to  speak  to  him,  cheer  him,  show  him 
some  human  sympathy — he  really  looked  devil- 
ishly miserable.  So  I  went  over  to  his  table, 
offered  him  a  cigarette  and  began  the  usual  con- 
versation. 

"Awful  weather,"  I  said;  "I  am  frozen 
through  and  through." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Satan,  "it's  pretty  bad;  but, 
then,  what  can  you  expect?  After  all,  it's  winter." 

"For  you  it  must  be  specially  disagreeable,"  I 
ventured  then.  "You  are  accustomed  to  quite 
other  temperatures." 

Satan  looked  coldly  at  me.  "How  so?"  he 
asked. 

I  stammered,  embarrassed,  "Well,  so  far  as  I 
know,  you  have  it  pretty  hot  down  in  your  place ; 
the  hellish  fires,  the  burning  sinners,  and  so  on, 
that  must.  .  .  ." 

Satan  interrupted  me  impatiently.  "It's  in- 
credible," he  exclaimed,  "the  childish  supersti- 
tions of  you  people.  Even  you,  a  literary  man, 
cultivated,  enlightened,  can  repeat  such  nonsen- 
sical nursery  fables.  Let  me  assure  you  that  you 
are  greatly  mistaken.  We  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
climate — a  subtle  blending  of  the  freshness  of 
spring  and  the  mild  mellowness  of  fall.  In  our 
gardens — they  are  more  beautiful  than  your  lim- 
ited fancies  can  imagine — blossom  and  fruit  min- 
gle on  the  very  same  tree.  Our  birds  have  the 
colors  of  rainbows  and  at  the  same  time  they 
sing  with  most  melodious  trills.  And  the  perfume 
of  our  flowers  is  simply  unsurpassed.  Your  ideas 
of  my  abode  are,  therefore,  vastly  incorrect." 

I  blushed  under  his  reproach,  but  my  curiosity 
was  piqued.  I  wanted  to  know  more.  So  I  per- 
sisted. "And  the  lost  souls?"  I  asked  timidly, 
"the  damned,  what  ...    !" 

He  did  not  let  me  continue.  He  lifted  his  hand 
and  his  face  expressed  his  pained  disapproval. 
"What  words,"  he  sighed,  "what  expressions, 
what  crudity!  Lost  souls  .  .  .  damned  ...  I 
am  grieved  to  hear  you  speak  like  this.  Our 
guests,  we  call  them,  are  made  perfectly  free  of 


the  place,  and  whatever  we  can  do  to  provide 
amusement  and  entertainment  for  them  is  done 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  Concerts,  thea- 
ters, dinners,  are  exhibitions,  bals  masque  .  .  . 
all  this  is  offered  in  profusion.  And  for  those 
with  more  quiet  and  scholarly  taste  we  have 
libraries  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  collec- 
tions of  prints  and  etchings,  anything,  in  short, 
you  can  imagine.  We  do  our  best  to  gratify 
every  possible  wish.     No  expense  is  too  great." 

I  was  staring  with  surprise.  "How  wonder- 
ful," I  exclaimed;  "why  that  sounds  more  like 
heaven  than  anything  else." 

Satan  seemed  pleased.  "Yes,  our  place  is  an 
exact  replica  of  heaven,"  he  confided.  "Anything 
you  can  get  there  we  have,  too,  and  even  more 
elegant,  more  elaborate,  more  exquisite,  more 
subtle.  Our  guests  get  everything  just  as  in 
heaven,  only  .  .  .  ." 

"Only  .  ..."  I  repeated  with  a  vague  terror 
clutching  at  my  heart. 

"Only,"  said  Satan  sadly,  "they  can  never, 
never,  never,  even  not  for  one  moment,  forget 
that  they  are  not  in  heaven." 

"And  that,"  I  asked,  "that  is  .  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  answered  Satan  wearily,  "that  is  it. 
To  have  everything  heaven  can  grant  you  and  yet 
not  be  in  heaven,  that's  hell!" 

And  while  I  was  pondering  over  these  awful 
words  he  disappeared  from  my  table. — Excerpt 
from  "Loutre,"  by  Lisa  Ysaye  Tarleau. 


NEW  DANISH  TRAINING  SHIP 


A  meeting  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Danish  Ministry  of  Shipping  to  discuss  the  re- 
placing of  the  Danish  cadet  ship  Kobenhavn. 
Prominent  technical  experts  and  shipowners  at- 
tended, and  while  no  definite  decision  was 
reached,  a  further  meeting  was  arranged  to  con- 
sider final  details  of  a  proposal  for  another  ship. 
She  is  to  be  of  700  tons,  and  be  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  motor,  and  she  will  have  accommoda- 
tion for  80  to  100  cadets.  Unlike  the  Kobenhavn, 
the  new  ship  will  have  no  facilities  for  the  car- 
riage of  cargo,  but  will  be  used  solely  for  train- 
ing purposes.  She  will  be  built  in  Denmark  at 
a  cost  of  about  600,000  kr.,  two-thirds  of  which 
will  be  covered  by  money  lying  to  the  credit  of 
the  War  Insurance  and  other  government  funds 
to  which  shipowners  have  contributed. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  following  bids  have  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  scrapping 
of  45  cargo  vessels  totaling  357,560  tons  d.w. : 
Union  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  $384,960; 
Boston  In.n  &  Steel  Co..  Baltimore,  $301,000. 
The  first  bid  was  accepted. 

The  Peninsular  &  <  Accidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  place  the  steamship  Florida,  now  build- 
ing at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  in  the  Key  West-Havana  service 
early  next  summer.  The  vessel  will  be  387.5x56.5 
feet  on  a  20-foot  draft,  and  will  have  a  speed  of 
19.5  knots.  There  will  be  accommodations  for 
612  first  and  130  second-class  passengers. 

The  Mayflower  (yacht),  2,690  tons  displ., 
4,700  i.h.p.,  speed  16*4  knots,  273x36  feet,  on 
17j4  ft.  draft,  built  at  Clydebank  in  1896,  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Navy  Department  four 
times  with  unsuccessful  results,  has  been  placed 
in  survey  duty  in  the  Caribean  Sea,  and  will  be 
recommissioned  in  February  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  The  ship  served  the  Presidents  of 
trie  United  States  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Martinez- 
Benicia  Bridge  on  the  upper  arm  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  has  been  completed.  It  replaces  the 
famous  ferryboats  that  have  crossed  the  water 
between  Port  Costa  and  Benicia  since  1879. 
Seventeen  months  were  required  for  the  con- 
struction. Two  shifts  were  employed  on  the  pier 
work,  averaging  275  men  per  day.  The  bridge 
is  the  largest  and  heaviest  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
44,000,000  pounds  of  steel  and  105,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  were  used. 

Shipbuilders  might  learn  something  of  value 
by  a  study  of  Lloyd's  Register  in  conjunction 
with  the  chartering  market.  While  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  vessels  of  5,000  tons  and  over, 
and  owners  have  gone  in  heavily  for  ships  from 
6,000  to  8,000  tons,  now  the  popular  size  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  vogue  for  8,000  to  10,000  tons  pre- 
vailing two  years  ago,  the  only  vessels  that  have 
been  really  scarce  during  the  year  are  the  2,000 
to  4,000-tonners.  Of  these  handy-sized  ships 
only  14  were  building  during  the  September  quar- 
ter, less  than  half  of  the  usual  number. 

The   United   States   Lines   announce   that   the 


keel  of  the  first  of  the  two  30,000-ton  liners  was 
laid  at  the  Camden  yards  of  the  Xew  York  Ship- 
building Company  on  December  4.  The  two  lin- 
ers planned  will  be  the  largest  ever  built  in  an 
American  shipyard.  They  are  to  be  ready  for 
service  in  1932,  the  first  in  July  and  the  second 
in  November.  The  keel  of  the  second  vessel  is 
to  be  laid  in  about  three  months.  It  is  claimed 
these  vessels  will  be  the  finest  examples  of  Amer- 
ican marine  architecture,  com  tort,  luxury  and 
safety.  They  will  be  propelled  by  triple  series 
turbines  of  34,500  maximum  s.h.p.  connected 
with  twin  screws  by  single  reduction  gears  and 
developing  a  speed  of  22  knots. 

Out  of  thirty-two  new  ships  built  in  Denmark 
last  year,  seventeen  were  built  for  foreign  flags ; 
eleven  for  Norway,  three  for  Finland,  two  for 
the  United  State.-,  and  one  for  England.  In 
addition  to  fifteen  new  ships  added  to  the  Danish 
merchant  marine  in  1929,  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
steam  and  motor  ships  was  purchased  abroad.  At 
the  same  time,  twenty-two  Danish  steam  and 
motor  ships  and  nine  sailing  vessels  were  sold 
foreign,  while  fifteen  steamers  and  motor  ships 
and  four  sailing  vessels  were  condemned  or 
wrecked.  At  the  beginning  of  1930,  Danish  ship- 
yards had  on  order  forty-nine  ships,  of  which 
thirty-five  were  motorships  and  fourteen  steam- 
ers. The  motorships  are  all  of  rather  large  size, 
8,000/12,000  tons  deadweight,  while  the  steamers 
are  of  handy  size,  ranging  from  2500  tons  up 
to  4000  tons  deadweight. 

With  a  bottle  of  waters  collected  from  the 
Seven  Seas.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  wife  of  the 
nation's  chief  executive,  christened  the  President 
Hoover,  first  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines'  two 
new  S8,000,000  turbo-electric  liners,  in  a  colorful 
ceremony  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  De- 
cember 9.  The  President  Hoover  will  be  the 
largest,  most  modern,  and  palatial  merchant  ma- 
rine vessel  ever  turned  out  in  an  American  yard. 
She  is  the  forerunner  of  a  fleet  of  four  queens  of 
the  sea  contemplated  in  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines'  building  program.  These  ships  will  be  the 
last  word  in  American  ship  construction  planned 
with  the  idea  of  providing  the  maximum  luxury, 
comfort,  speed  and  safety.  The  President  Hoover 
will  go  into  service  at  New  York  in  June,  1931, 
in  a  route  comprising  California,  Honolulu, 
Japan,  China,  Manila,  returning  over  the  same 
route.  The  launching  date  of  the  second  ship, 
her  name  and  route  will  be  announced  later. 
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The  value  of  all  ships  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  is  officially 
placed  at  $74,000,000.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  the  total  number 
of  vessels  sold  by  the  Board  was  1569,  for  which 
a  total  of  $123,823,573  was  returned.  Of  this 
number,  552  cargo  vessels  were  sold  for  opera- 
tion; ninety-two  were  tankers,  four  were  refrig- 
erators, forty-three  were  passenger  ships,  forty- 
one  were  tugs,  259  were  miscellaneous  and  578 
were  scrapped.  The  price  paid  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  the  ships  plus  the  value  of  the  ships 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Shipping  Board  at 
present  is  only  a  minute  part  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  ships.  However,  the  ships  were  all  built 
when  prices  were  extremely  high  and  the  state  of 
dementia  precox  incidental  to  the  war  was  still 
raging  in  full  force.  The  existing  fleet  of  ships 
under  the  control  of  the  M.  F.  C.  consists  of  429 
cargo  vessels,  two  passenger  ships,  ten  refrig- 
erator vessels,  one  submarine,  one  tanker  and  nine 
tugs ;  total,  452  ships. 

The  electric  drive  in  marine  propulsion  is  dis- 
tinctly an  American  engineering  achievement, 
having  been  first  introduced  in  seagoing  vessels 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  Its  application  in 
merchant  marine  practice  is  a  rather  recent  devel- 
opment, as  the  first  large  seagoing  merchant  ves- 
sel so  fitted,  the  California,  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line,  began  service  in  1928.  The  California  was 
followed  by  two  sister  ships,  the  Virginia  and  the 
Pennsylvania.  These  three  ships  are  the  largest 
passenger  vessels  so  far  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  Ward  line  recently  placed  a  new 
all-electric  passenger  ship,  the  Morro  Castle,  on 
the  run  between  New  York  and  Havana.  A  sis- 
ter ship,  named  the  Oriente,  is  to  be  placed  in 
service  this  fall.  The  Grace  Line  recently  placed 
the  all-electric  passenger  ship  Santa  Clara  in  their 
South  American  (west  coast)  trade.  On  her 
maiden  voyage  she  established  a  new  record  for 
merchant  vessels  between  New  York  and  Pan- 
ama. The  Dollar  Line  has  two  magnificent  all- 
electric  passenger  ships  under  construction  which 
are  larger  than  any  merchant  vessels  heretofore 
built  in  this  country.  The  United  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  (United  Fruit  Company)  has  also 
six  new  all-electric  ships  on  order. 

The  whaling  fleet  now  headed  for  the  Antarctic 
fields  this  season  consists  of  42  floating  factories, 
20  transport  vessels  and  230  whale-hunting  boats. 


The  fleet  this  year  is  larger  and  more  effective 
than  ever.  Its  total  capacity  aggregates  2,400,000 
barrels,  and  in  addition  20  tank  vessels  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  950,000  barrels  have  been 
chartered,  so  that,  with  ordinary  luck  the  fleet 
may  bring  home  a  total  catch  of  3,400,000  bar- 
rels, most  of  which  has  been  sold  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  £25  a  ton.  The  fleet  since  last  season 
has  been  increased  by  four  floating  factories  and 
35  whaleboats.  The  bulk  of  the  fleet  is  owned  by 
Norwegians,  the  total  number  of  companies  being 
28,  with  a  fleet  of  35  floating  factories  and  178 
whaleboats.  Only  three  of  the  companies  work 
from  land  stations,  all  others  having  gone  over 
entirely  to  the  newer  method  of  pelagic  hunting 
in  conection  with  large  floating  factories  and 
motherships  up  to  22,000  tons  d.w.  Only  four 
non-Norwegian  companies  are  interested  in  Ant- 
arctic whaling,  viz.,  two  British,  one  Argentine 
and  one  South  African,  with  seven  floating  fac- 
tories and  about  62  whaleboats.  Lately  an  Amer- 
ican company  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Antarc- 
tic whalers,  but  rather  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Towing  car  floats  between  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral terminal  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  terminal  at  Prescott, 
Ontario,  under  remote  control,  a  new  type  of 
electric  tugboat  has  been  put  in  service  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  When  the  float  is  tied  up  to  the 
tug,  an  electric  connection  is  made  and  the  pilot 
leaving  the  tug  boards  the  car  float.  From  then 
on  the  pilot  controls  from  the  bridge  of  the  towed 
vessel,  all  the  operations  of  the  machinery  on 
the  tug,  steering,  and  so  forth.  The  tugboat  is 
small  compared  to  the  car  float  and,  were  the 
pilot  to  remain  on  the  tug,  he  could  not  see  well 
enough  in  all  directions  to.  control  the  movements 
of  the  two  boats.  A  special  remote  control 
scheme  was  therefore  designed  and  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  which  also  built  the 
propulsion  equipment  on  the  tug.  This  steel  tug- 
boat, owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Car  and 
Passenger  Transfer  Company  and  built  by  the 
Canada  Steamship  Lines  at  Levis,  Quebec,  is 
120  feet  long,  and  has  Diesel-electric  drive.  It  is 
the  first  example  of  this  special  type  of  control 
for  a  tugboat,  and  is  also  the  first  electric  tugboat 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  car  float,  built  by  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Cleveland,  is 
also  of  steel,  and  has  three  tracks  with  a  capacity 
of  twenty-three  cars. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


That  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia  is  not 
completely  beyond  the  pair  is  to  .some  extent  evi- 
denced by  the  signing  on  November  6  of  an 
enormous  contracl  for  carriage  of  freight  from 
this  country  to  Russian  ports  by  the  American 
Export  Steamship  Company.  This  new  contract 
is  for  a  period  of  three  cars  and  covers  all 
freight    moving    from    North   Atlantic   ports   to 

Soviet    Black    Sea   ports. 

The  wreck  of  the  new  British  liner  Highland 
Hope  is  a  great  loss  to  shipping,  but  one's  chief 
emotion  about  the  mishap  is  thankfulness  that 
every  one  of  the  535  people  on  hoard  was  saved 
without    injury.    The    Highland    Hope,   an    oil 

driven  ship  of  14,129  tons,  only  left  the  builder's 
yard  at  the  beginning  '»f  this  year.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  the  Argentine  when  she  encountered 
thick  fog  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  ran  on 
the  rocks  at  the  Farilhoes  Islands.  Hop 
salvage  are  small. 

Tlie  Irish  Free  State  Port  and  Harbor  Tribu- 
nal reports  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
Free  State  is  laboring  under  the  handicap  of 
having  to  import  almost  all  of  the  material,  raw 
and  finished,  required.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of 
transport,  delay,  and  the  rather  higher  level  of 
wages  existent  in  the  Free  State  make  it  (■ 
ingly    difficult    to   compete    with   the   shipyards   of 

other  countries.  Despite  these  disadvantages, 
however,  the  principal  yard  in  Dublin  has  secured 

orders  for  vessels  from  Free  State  and  British 
owners  and  the  governments  of  Xew  Zealand 
and  (  anada. 

To  the  Imperial  Conference  British  shipowners 
attached  an  abiding  hope  for  a  large  How  of  emi 
gration  to  Canada  and  Australia.     The  facilities 

ary  for  increased  irafii<  have  already  been 
provided  in  the  form  of  lafge,  fast  vessels,  and 
it  were  a  pity  if  the  companies  concerned  are 
proven  to  have  overestimated  the  possibilities  of 

Dominion   development.      In   the  case  of   Canada, 

figures  for  1929  show  a  total  immigration  of 
\(>7,722,  of  which  59,497  was  credited  to  the 
United   Kingdom,  30,560  to  the   United   States, 

and  77/>(>5  to  other  countries.  In  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  the  best  total 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  402,432,  and  the 
poorest   311,000.      This   was   to    some   extent    due 


to  the  government  land  policy,  which  was  re- 
stricted after  the  war.  At  present  the  volume  of 
traffic  is  rather  discouraging. 

A  government  committee  has  been  appointed 
in  England  to  consider  economic  factors  involved 
in  the  disposal  of  old  ships  and  their  replacement 
by  new  ones.  The  committee  will  investigate  the 
problem  of  whether  a  shipowner  should  sell  his 
vessel  to  foreigners  or  sell  it  to  shopbreakers, 
usually  at  a  much  smaller  price.  The  terms  of 
reference  under  which  the  committee  was  named, 
however,  preclude  the  suggestion  that  difference 
in  value  between  -econd-hand  tonnage  sold  to 
Greek  operators,  for  instance,  and  its  value  as 
scrap  should  be  made  good  by  a  government  sub- 
sidy. The  committee  must  therefore  seek  to  find 
some  means  to  induce  the  shipowner  to  forego 
the  extra  and  immediate  profits  derived  from 
selling  such  ships  to  compete  as  tonnage  with 
their  own  and  more  costly  new  vessels. 

Statements  issued  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
indicate  the  successful  operation  of  the  steamship 
Bremen  on  her  first  completed  year's  run.  Both 
the  Bremen  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Europa,  it  is 
reported,  have  proved  financial  successes.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  54,153  passengers  were  carried  in 
the  Bremen  in  17  round  voyages,  representing 
about  128,000  nautical  miles.  Of  these,  26,587 
were  westbound  passengers,  and  on  the  average 
72.3  per  cent  of  her  total  passenger  accommoda- 
tion was  filled,  compared  with  an  average  of  less 
than  50  per  cent  for  all  vessels  in  the  North  At- 
lantic trade.  Of  the  first-class  accommodation 
55.5  per  cent  was  occupied,  of  the  second-class 
56.3  per  cent,  and  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  tour- 
ist and  third  classes.  There  were  15,123  first  - 
class  passengers,  9796  second-class,  12,379  tourist 
third  and  16,855  third. 

Launching  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  H.M.S. 
Brilliant,  with  guns,  engines,  masts,  funnels  and 
all  auxiliaries  aboard,  and  even  with  steam  up 
ready  to  proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  she  entered 
tlie  river,  was  the  unique  spectacle  witnessed  at 
Swan,  Hunter  &  Wigham  Richardson's  yard  re- 
cently. Such  a  feat,  it  is  said,  has  never  been 
attempted  before,  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
■ard  to  a  war  vessel,  illustrating  the  advance 
made  in  shipbuilding  and  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
source of  shipbuilders  and  shipyard  workmen. 
1 1.  M.S.  Brilliant  is  one  of  the  eight  "B"  type 
destroyers  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  under  the 
1928  naval  program,  several  of  which  are  huild- 
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ing  on  the  Tyne.  These  vessels  have  an  overall 
length  of  about  323  feet  and  an  approximate 
displacement  of  about  1330  tons.  The  arma- 
ment comprises  4.7-inch  guns  and  smaller  ma- 
chine guns.  The  vessels  are  fitted  with  single- 
reduction  geared  turbines  developing  a  shaft 
horse-power  of  34,000. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  almost  feverish  energy 
with  which  the  East  Baltic  states  are  building  up 
what  bid  fair  to  be  powerful  merchant  marines. 
Poland,  for  many  years  absent  from  the  sea,  is 
already  operating  regular  services  to  England,  the 
United  States,  Finland,  Estonia  and  Latvia; 
Russia  is  launching  a  merchant  fleet  hitherto  un- 
precedented among  Baltic  countries,  and  has  es- 
tablished services  non-existent  under  the  Russian 
flag  before  the  war ;  Estonia  is  running  a  line  to 
England;  Latvian  owners  are  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing tonnage  on  a  large  scale ;  Finland  has 
modernized  several  routes  and  has  purchased  a 
number  of  ships;  Lithuania  has  summoned  all 
her  forces  to  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine. 
There  is  singularly  little  German  participation  in 
Baltic  shipping — German  interest  lies  chiefly  in 
transoceanic  trade — although  the  East  Baltic 
States  are  recognized  to  be  important  traders 
with  Germany.  But  the  lower  wages,  taxes, 
overhead  costs,  and  subsidies  prevalent  in  the 
small  countries  account  to  a  large  extent  for  their 
predominance  in  Baltic  shipping. 

With  regard  to  Atlantic  greyhounds,  an  im- 
portant statement  was  made  the  other  day  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Cunard  Company  which  got  far 
less  publicity  than  the  subject  warrants.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  proposal  to  build  two  new  giant 
high-speed  Cunarders  was  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  recovering  the  "blue  ribbon"  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  naval  architecture  and  marine  engi- 
neering, it  was  now  found  possible  to  run  a  weekly 
service  between  New  York  and  Southampton 
with  two  steamers  instead  of  three,  as  was  for- 
merly required.  The  same  gentleman  propounded 
the  problem  facing  his  company  in  the  converse, 
if  not  a  more  convincing  way,  by  stating  that  to 
fulfill  the  economic  conditions  required  in  a  ser- 
vice of  this  kind,  the  projected  new  vessels, 
which,  as  stated,  will  be  over  1000  feet  in  length, 
115  feet  beam,  and  70,000  tons  gross,  are  the 
minimum  in  both  size  and  speed  to  fulfill  all  the 
essential  conditions.  This  very  important  con- 
sideration might  well  be  considered  in  all  its  as- 


pects as  it  affects  the  new  Leviathans,  now  in  the 
embryo  stage  of  design. 

Owing  to  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
the  master  of  a  vessel  was  placed  the  Court  of 
Navigation,  Amsterdam,  although  holding  him  to 
blame,  refrained  from  giving  a  disciplinary  sen- 
tence. Following  are  the  circumstances :  The 
steamship  Reggestroom  was  in  collision  with  the 
m.v.  Johan  van  Oldenbamevelt,  in  the  Amster- 
dam North  Sea  Canal  when  the  latter  was  pro- 
ceeding on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Batavia.  The 
Reggestroom,  a  steamer  of  3854  gross  tons,  is 
owned  by  the  Flollandsche  Stoomboot  Maats- 
chappij  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Johan  van  Olden- 
bamevelt, of  19,040  gross  tons,  by  the  Neder- 
land  Steamship  Company.  The  court  found  that 
the  collision  was  caused  by  the  Reggestroom, 
which  was  inward  bound,  having  passed  a  tow  of 
mudbarges  proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
thereby  contravening  the  regulations,  and  having 
got  into  the  wrong  side  of  the  fairway.  The 
master  of  the  Reggestroom  is  blamed  for  not 
having  been  on  the  bridge  while  his  ship  was 
proceeding  up  the  canal,  and  having  failed  to  take 
prompt  action  to  avoid  a  collision  when  he  came 
on  the  bridge. 

Pursuing  its  traditional  policy  of  absolute  op- 
position to  government  subventions  the  Hamburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  registered  a  vigorous 
protest  against  proposals  to  subsidize  shipbuild- 
ing. So  far  the  German  Government  has  not 
adopted  the  proposals,  but  also  it  has  not  defi- 
nitely rejected  them  and  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  plans  in  a  modified  form.  In  urging 
the  government  to  abstain  from  the  concession  of 
loans  and  interest  to  a  limited  number  of  inter- 
ested yards  and  shipping  companies  the  chamber 
stated  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  German 
shipping  must,  in  any  case,  restrict  its  new  con- 
structional work,  at  present,  in  view  of  the  su- 
perfluous tonnage,  and  the  policy  of  rationaliza- 
tion introduced  as  a  result  of  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  freight  market,  which  consequently 
had  produced  an  important  decrease  in  sailings. 
In  the  chamber's  opinion,  therefore,  shipping  can- 
not make  any  use  of  grants  of  capital  or  interest. 
The  healthy  competition  prevailing  in  German 
shipping  will  be  entirely  thwarted,  the  protest 
said,  should  certain  shipping  companies  receive 
preferential  treatment,  which  other  companies, 
carrying  out  a  later  constructional  program,  can- 
not count  on. 
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The  nation's  birth  rate  last  year  was  the  lowest 
since  1915,  when  the  registration  area  was  estab- 
lished, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Infant 
mortality  rate  was  the  lowest  on  record.  Oregon 
had  the  lowest  birth  rate  and  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive year  had  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  number  of  employees  on  class  1  railroads 
in  September  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  year.  Employees  at  the  middle  of  September 
totaled  1,485,906,  compared  with  1,514,367  in 
August  and  1,747,816  in  September,  last  year. 
This  is  a  drop  of  260,000  employees  from  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  to  September,  1930. 

From  press  reports  issued  from  Victoria,  it 
is  indicated  that  various  groups  of  Mexicans,  now 
said  to  be  domiciled  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States,  may  seek  to  emigrate  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  search  of  employment  in  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver.  Inquiry  is  being  made  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  immigra- 
tion regulations  would  permit  their  entry. 

Unemployed  are  to  be  again  counted.  January 
15  is  the  date,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
when  the  unemployed  will  be  tabbed  in  twenty 
representative  cities.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
with  unemployment  returns  from  the  same  cities 
on  April  1,  on  which  date  all  present  figures  are 
based.  The  count  will  include  all  persons  who 
are  laid  off  without  pay  as  well  as  those  able  to 
work  and  looking  for  jobs. 

Death  in  a  tornado  does  not  entitle  relatives  of 
the  victims  to  compensation  from  their  employ- 
ers, the  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided. 
Faulty  factory  construction,  occupational  hazards 
and  negligence  of  the  company  were  not  involved 
when  nine  employees  of  the  Union  Furniture 
Company  and  the  Rockford  Chair  and  Furniture 
Company  were  crushed  under  water  tanks  in  a 
tornado  which  struck  Rockford  in  1928,  the  court 
held.  Families  of  two  of  the  men  had  sued  for 
employers'  liability  damages. 

Loan  funds  to  sustain  unemployed  or  those 
whose  incomes  have  been  impaired  is  favored  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York.  The  loan 
funds  would  be  under  local  management.  The 
governor  also  stated  that  he  would  ask  the  state 
legislature  to  make  a  permanent  commission  of 
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the  present  committee  on  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment. The  governor  will  invite  the  governors  of 
neighboring  states  to  join  with  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  an  unemployment  situation  similar  to  the 
present  one. 

In  a  leading  editorial,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
calls  on  railroads  to  cut  passenger  fares  to  sub- 
stantially the  pre-war  level,  and  see  if  they  can- 
not win  back  a  passenger  traffic  large  enough  to 
pay.  "If  this  cannot  be  done,"  says  the  Journal, 
"the  railroad  has  at  least  found  the  answer,  as 
the  stagecoach  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Either 
enough  traffic  would  come  back  to  the  rails  to 
pay  a  profit,  or  it  would  not.  In  either  case,  rail- 
road managers  would  know  where  they  stood,  and 
could  act  accordingly.  At  present,  they  do  not 
know,  and  their  properties  are  being  steadily 
drained." 

"The  machine  age  will  fail  if  its  one  purpose 
is  to  give  man  a  mere  living,"  said  President 
Hoover  in  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
building  by  a  food  company.  "Man  learned 
the  art  of  staying  alive  long  before  he  learned 
the  art  of  mechanics,"  said  the  President.  "The 
machine  must  build  him  a  better  life,  not  only 
in  time  of  leisure,  but  in  joy  of  work,  than  he 
knew  before.  Unless  industry  makes  men,  women 
and  children  happier  in  their  work,  unless  it  gives 
opportunity  and  creative  satisfaction  in  the  job 
itself,  it  cannot  excuse  its  failure  by  pleading  that 
at  least  it  has  kept  them  alive." 

The  highly  seasonal  radio  industry  was  referred 
to  in  the  annual  report  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson, 
director  United  States  Women's  Bureau.  The 
radio  industry  is  considered  an  "exhibit  A"  by 
those  who  insist  that  new  industries  are  provid- 
ing work  for  employees  displaced  by  machinery. 
Miss  Anderson,  however,  points  to  the  large 
labor  turnover  in  this  new  industry.  "In  twenty- 
four  firms  making  receiving  sets  in  1929  and  in- 
cluded in  the  study,"  she  said,  "32,000  men  and 
women  were  added  to  the  force  by  August,  fol- 
lowing the  low  point  in  the  spring,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  laid  off  by  December  of 
the  same  year." 

A  weekly  minimum  of  $25  for  working  women 
is  urged  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  United 
States  Women's  Bureau.  "Such  a  wage  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  elimination  of 
unemployment,  inefficiency  and  poverty,"  said 
Miss  Anderson.     "One  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
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many  establishments  of  applicants  is  whether 
they  live  at  home  or  not,"  asserted  Miss  Ander- 
son. "It  is  tacitly  understood  by  some  firms  that 
lower  wages  go  to  those  who  live  at  home.  Such 
wages  as  are  paid  many  store  clerks  are  below 
decent  living  standards.  Were  they  not  able  to 
pool  their  resources  with  those  of  others  in  their 
families  at  home,  their  living  conditions  would  be 
pathetic." 

Business  and  industry  must  awaken  to  changed 
conditions,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milliken,  physicist  and 
former  Nobel  prize  winner,  told  members  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  at  their 
convention  here.  Dr.  Milliken  said  business  must 
create  a  system  of  scientific  planning  and  develop 
insurance  for  unemployment,  sickness  and  old 
age,  or  these  functions  will  be  taken  from  them 
by  government.  The  "brutal  fact"  of  overpro- 
duction, which  he  put  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
was  rather  the  result  of  stimulation  by  the  effects 
of  the  World  War,  he  said.  This  problem  of 
"unbalanced  production"  could  not  wait  long  for 
a  solution,  if  the  present  form  of  society  is  to 
survive,  he  asserted. 

One  of  the  sources  of  large  fortunes  is  shown 
in  the  records  of  the  old  American  Electric  Com- 
pany that  was  absorbed  by  the  present  General 
Electric  Company.  The  American  company  was 
organized  fifty  years  ago  to  market  the  Thomson 
arc-light  lamp.  The  stock  had  a  par  value  of 
$25  and  the  3500  shares  totaled  $87,500.  If  an 
investor  fifty  years  ago  bought  twenty  shares  of 
this  stock  for  $500  he  would  today  own  528 
shares  of  General  Electric  common  stock,  79 
shares  of  General  Electric  special  stock,  and  168 
shares  of  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Securities 
Corporation  stock.  These  holdings  have  a  mar- 
ket value  of  approximately  $35,669,  an  increase 
of  7,033.8  per  cent. 

William  N.  Doak,  for  years  legislative  agent 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  now 
is  Secretary  of  Labor,  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  to  succeed  James  J.  Davis,  resigned.  Mr. 
Doak's  appointment  followed  a  visit  to  President 
Hoover  by  President  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
in  which  President  Green  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  offered  sev- 
eral names  of  outstanding  trade  unionists.  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  in  announcing  the  appointment, 
said  he  did  not  believe  lack  of  membership  in  any 
organization  should  act  as  a  bar  to  aspiration  for 
public   office.      It  is   recalled  here   that   railroad 


organizations  now  have  the  labor  portfolios  in 
both  United  States  and  Canadian  cabinets,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Gideon  P.  Robertson  of  Canada 
being  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers. 

Injunctions,  gun  men  and  militia  failed  to 
break  the  Danville,  Va.,  textile  strike,  and  mill 
managers  are  now  evicting  families  of  strikers 
from  company-owned  houses.  The  notices  are 
directed  against  strike  leaders  and  take  effect 
just  before  Christmas.  The  notices  state:  "As 
you  know  these  premises  are  used  by  us  for  em- 
ployees of  our  company.  As  you  are  not  an  em- 
ployee of  this  company,  and  will  not  in  future  oc- 
cupy such  a  position  with  us,  we  desire  that  you 
should  vacate  the  premises  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible." Among  those  named  in  the  eviction  orders 
are  C.  L.  Anderson,  captain  of  the  strikers'  pick- 
ets, and  Wade  Rufty,  who  headed  a  committee 
which  canvassed  merchants  of  Danville  to  deter- 
mine who  indorsed  recently  adopted  resolutions 
supporting  Governor  Pollard  in  sending  troops  to 
the  strike  area. 

Complete  reports  of  one  vital  phase  of  the 
United  States  census  of  industrial  plants  just 
made  public,  taken  together  with  figures  issued 
at  the  same  time  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  this  week,  show  with  a  new  au- 
thority the  cause  of  the  present  unemployment 
and  forecast  continuing  waves  of  unemployment. 
In  addition  it  is  shown  that  there  have  been 
sweeping  wage  reductions  in  ten  enumerated  lines 
of  manufacture  during  1930,  or  since  the  White 
House  Conference  in  which  industrial  leaders 
pledged  themselves  against  wage  reductions.  It 
is  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that  in  the  ten  enumerated  lines  of  man- 
ufacture the  total  average  reduction  in  employ- 
ment has  been  19.7  per  cent,  while  the  total  aver- 
age reduction  in  amount  of  payroll  has  been  27.7 
per  cent  since  September,  1929. 


Meeting  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  on  December  13  a 
special  delegate  conference  of  the  Welsh  miners 
voted  to  accept  a  three  months'  truce  with  the 
coal  mine  owners.  This  decision,  it  was  explained, 
means  that  the  miners  in  the  South  Wales  area 
favor  giving  the  industry  an  opportunity  to 
place  in  effect  its  reorganization  schemes  under 
the  new  coal  mines  act.  The  truce  was  accepted 
by  the  miners  with  the  provision  that  no  reduc- 
tion in  wages  would  be  involved. 
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The  Bureau  of  Public  Safety  in  Shanghai, 
China,  has  fixed  an  age  limit  of  17  for  "drivers' 
licenses"  on  rickshas,  deciding  that  youths  under 
that  age  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  pull  the 
one-man  vehicles  through  the  streets. 

At  a  conference  called  by  the  South  African 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Cape  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  it  was  decided  to  found  a 
national  council  of  trade  unions  for  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  to  be  known  as  the  South  African 
Trades  Union  Council. 

Renewed  French  enmity  toward  Soviet  Russia, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  dormant  since  the 
Soviets  tangled  with  French  bankers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war  loans  following  the  World  War.  was 
evident  with  the  action  of  the  French  authorities 
in  banning  the  import  into  France  of  certain  Rus- 
sian products,  notably  wheat.  The  measure  has 
been  undertaken  under  the  guise  of  preventing 
Russian  "dumping"  of  products  on  the  French 
market. 

It  is  reported  from  Sault  Saint  Marie,  Canada, 
that  Canadian  automobile  factories  and  assembly 
plants  have  ordered  only  about  40  per  cent  as 
much  steel  from  local  plants  as  was  ordered  last 
year.  One  of  the  principal  local  steel  corpora- 
tions is  said  to  be  making  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  the  installations  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  rolling  of  steel  rails,  together 
with  other  alterations  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,730,000,  material  for  which  has  been 
ordered  from  manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
(U.  S.  A.)   district. 

From  the  German  census  returns  for  last  year, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  between  70,000  and  100,00  mk.  per  annum  was 
only  180,000  in  1929,  as  against  720,000  in  1913. 
At  the  next  stage,  namely,  incomes  between  100,- 
000  and  1,000,000  mk.,  the  number  last  year  had 
fallen  to  99,800  persons  as  compared  with  505,- 
000  before  the  War.  As  for  the  millionaires, 
there  were  only  7,210,  while  in  1913  there  were 
13,900.  These  figures  show  how  seriously  the 
German  population  is  impoverished.  Last  year 
89  per  cent  of  German  wage-earners  were  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  not  more  than  1,800  mk. 
($450).    Income  tax  is  payable  in  Germany  by 


unmarried  persons  on  all  incomes  of  780  mk. 
($195)  and  over. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1930  only  3,674 
Mexicans  immigrated  into  the  United  States. 
This  represents  a  rate  of  7,348  per  annum  as 
compared  with  an  average  annual  rate  according 
to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  56,747  for  the  last  five  completed  fiscal 
years.  This  reduction,  says  the  Department  of 
State,  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to  economic 
causes,  as  has  been  sometimes  claimed,  since  the 
actual  and  potential  demand  for  visas  on  the  part 
of  Mexicans  has  not  diminished  during  the  period 
in  question.  Visas  are  now  being  refused  to  the 
large  majority  of  such  applicants  under  existing 
statutes  covering  aliens  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  contract  laborers,  illiterates,  or  physical 
or  mental  defectives. 

A  Spanish  Royal  Decree  of  recent  date  pro- 
hibits the  emigration  of  adult  Spaniards  of  the 
male  sex  not  in  possession  of  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment to  certain  specified  oversea  countries 
which  are  suffering  from  unemployment.  The 
contract  must  be  endorsed  in  advance  by  the 
Spanish  authority  appointed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Minister  of  Labor  and  must  be  presented  to 
the  Inspector  of  Emigration  at  the  port  where 
the  emigrant  wishes  to  embark.  It  must  guaran- 
tee the  emigrant  suitable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  wages.  Unskilled  workers  must  not 
only  conform  to  these  requirements  but  also  de- 
posit a  sum  equivalent  to  the  price  of  a  return 
ticket.  Skilled  workers  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement to  make  the  deposit,  but  they  must 
prove  their  occupational  skill  by  certificates  from 
their  employers,  endorsed  by  the  mayors  of  their 
places  of  residence. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  died  not  long 
ago.  His  will  was  made  public  the  other  day.  A 
wireless  dispatch  to  American  papers  fixed  the 
value  of  the  estate  at  $12,550,000,  and  said  that 
the  British  treasury  would  get  something  over 
$5,000,000  in  inheritance  taxes.  A  call  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  an  estate  of  the  same  size,  left  under  the 
conditions  most  greatly  favoring  the  government, 
would  bring  to  the  United  States  Treasury  some- 
thing over  $1,700,000.  The  effective  British  es- 
tate tax,  on  fortunes  of  this  size,  is  about  three 
times  our  own.  The  British  inheritance  tax  is 
not  a  device  of  the  present  Labor  regime.     It  was 
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taken  over  with  other  things  from  the  preceding 
Tory  government.  But  if  a  British  government 
can  take  $5,000,000  from  a  big  estate  and  still  be 
conservative,  why  is  it  a  sign  of  Socialism  in  this 
country  to  take  one-third  as  much  from  an  estate 
of  the  same  size? 

According  to  investigations  by  the  Social  Bu- 
reau of  the  Japanese  Home  Office,  labor  disputes 
during  the  half  year  ending  June,  this  year,  to- 
talled 730,  over  76,700  laborers  participating. 
When  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  245  cases,  and 
no  less  than  15,500  laborers.  About  four  labor 
disputes  were  reported  daily.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  labor  troubles  was  reported  in  the  mechan- 
ical industry,  and  the  chemical  and  dyeing  indus- 
tries came  next.  A  salient  feature  was  that 
troubles  in  big  factories  increased  remarkably, 
as  compared  with  those  in  small  factories.  The 
general  strikes  at  the  Kanegafuchi  Cotton  Spin- 
ning Mills,  and  at  the  Tokyo  Muslin  factories  are 
examples  of  this  tendency,  which  has  been  accel- 
erated by  the  retrenchment  policy  pursued  by  the 
larger  companies  in  the  name  of  industrial  ra- 
tionalization, which  includes  reduction  of  wages, 
decrease  or  abolition  of  bonuses,  and  dismissals 
on  a  grand  scale.  Another  noticeable  fact  is  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  increases  in  wages,  as 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  boom  days,  but  for 
guarantees  of  minimum  wages. 

The  great  fight  of  the  textile  workers  of  North- 
ern France  has  ended  in  victory.  The  "loyalty 
bonus,"  to  which  the  employers  clung  so  closely, 
and  which  would  have  robbed  the  workers  of  all 
freedom  of  movement  and  action,  has  been 
dropped.  The  employer  is  not  to  have  a  chance 
of  offering  a  consolation  prize  to  the  workers  as 
a  substitute  for  their  right  to  start  free  wage 
actions,  and  thus  to  enslave  his  factory  workers. 
The  issue  of  the  struggle  is  the  more  important 
because  the  workers  concerned  have  long  been 
oppressed.  The  fight  was  a  bitter  one  on  account 
of  the  obstinacy  of  an  unusually  vindictive  leader 
of  the  employers  and  a  rearward  attack  by  the 
communists,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  free 
trade  unions  in  general  and  of  social  insurance 
in  particular.  The  workers  have  therefore  won  a 
double  victory — over  the  employers  and  over  the 
communists:  the  latter,  although  they  certainly 
did  their  best  to  exploit  the  "revolutionary  sit- 


uation," have  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground  through 
this  direct  contact  with  the,  workers.  A  commu- 
nist critic,  writing  in  the  national  journal  of  the 
communist  trade  unions,  considers  the  "position 
all  the  more  serious"  because  this  failure  of  the 
Moscow  trade  union  policy  occurs  "at  a  time 
which  promised  extremely  well  for  the  growth 
of  the  communist  movement." 
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GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.   HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 

DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.   Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"   Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION    LABEL. 

CI  ithier,     Furnisher     6C    Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO   BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral   Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 
Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER   CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First   Avenue  Seattle,   Wash. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Will  Harry  Seaman,  who  has  a 
case  against  the  steamship  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  kindly  communicate 
with  this  office  at  once.  Silas  B. 
Axtell,  11  Moore  Street,  New  York 
City,   X.    V. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 


SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


Misleading 

Sergeant:  Halt!  You  can't  go  in 
there. 

Private:     Why  not,  sergeant? 

Sergeant:  Because  it's  the  col- 
onel's   tent. 

Private:  Then  what  have  they 
got  "Private"  over  the  door  for? — 
Pearson's. 

Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 

Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


SMALL  SALARY 
If,  in   some  way,  employers  who 

pay  too  low  wages  could  lie  made 
to  feel  ashamed  of  that  fact,  small 
salaries  would  likely  he  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

A  bank  takes  on  a  number  of 
young  men  during  the  summer.  On 
their  salary  receipts  is  printed  a 
legend  something  like  this: 

"Your  salary  is  your  personal 
business — a  confidential  matter — 
and  should  not  be  disclosed  to  any- 
body else." 

One  of  the  new  boys  in  signing 
this  receipt  added: 

"I  won't  mention  it  to  anybody. 
I'm  just  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as 
you  are." 


Si  Warren,  who  was  accounted  the 
town  fool,  if  he  could  help  him  out. 

"What'll  ye  pay?"  asked  Si. 

"I'll  pay  what  you're  worth,"  an- 
swered the  farmer. 

Si  scratched  his  head  a  minute, 
then  announced  decisively,  "I'll  be 
darned  if  Pll  work  for  that!" 


"Look,  dear,"  said  Miss  Peachley, 
"a  dozen  beautiful  roses  from  Jack 
Poore.  I  wonder  what's  on  the  dear 
boy's  mind." 

"Probably  the  cost  of  the  roses," 
responded   her   sarcastic   friend. 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


EAMEN'S  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   Be   GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

*00  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Frank     S.     O'Nellas,     your    case 

against  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
for  damages  on  account  <>f  in- 
juries received  by  you  on  the  steam- 
ship  President   Lincoln  on   March  3. 
is  set  for  trial  on  January  27. 
1931.     Please   communicate  with   me 
immediately.     Albert    Michelson,   at- 
v   at   law,   Ml    Russ    Building, 
San   Francisco,   California. 


There 
Kappa:  What  kind  of  a  dress  did 
Betty  w^ear  to  the  party  last  night? 
Cap:    I    don't   remember.     I    think 

-    checked. 
Kappa:    That    must    have    been    a 
real  party. 


All  Over  the  Lot 

"My     word,      I'm      badly      over- 
worked." 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Oh,   this  and  that." 

"When." 

"Now  and  then." 

"Where?" 

"Here  or  there." 

"Well,  you  must  need  a  holiday." 


'What  was  the  last  card  I  dealt 
ye,  Mike?" 

"A  spade." 

"Oi  knew  it." 

"Mow?" 

"Ye  spit  on  your  hands  before  ye 
picked  it  up." 
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Professional    Cards 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


S.  T.  HOGEVOLL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

909  Pacific  Building 
821  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  F.SNYDER 

Attorney-at-Law 

Room  1224,  Hearst  Bldg. 
Third  and  Market  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
Telephone  SUtter  7050 


GEO.  A.  NUGENT 

Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Specialist  in  Personal  Injury  and  Personal 
Property  Claims  against  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  American  seamen  who 
served  on  merchant  vessels  torpedoed  or  at- 
tacked by  German  submarines  during  the 
course  of  the  World  War. 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine     •      Railway     -     Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in   Admiralty 

UNderhill  4840— Home  Ph.  BAy.  5619 

1005  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone   SUtter   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE   F.   HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-Calif  or  n*+   Trust   Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


THE    HARBOR   INVESTMENT    CORP. 
11  Steuart  Street 
Phone   DAvenport    4186 


EXCLUSIVE      BUT      NOT     EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  T>  f\  C  C  UNION 

FAIR  JL>V7k5kJ  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Caps,    Hats,    Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co, 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

We   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND    NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,  Principal 
FERRY     BLDG.,     SAN     FRANCISCO 


THE  BARNACLE  CLUB 

Now    Being    Organized    for    Social    and 
Personal  Service 

#1.00  Makes  You  a  Charter  Member 

11  Steuart  Street  San  Francisco 

Let's  make  it  International 


Time  to  Calcimine 

A  minister,  in  addressing  his 
flock,  began:  "As  I  gaze  about,  I 
see  before  me  a  great  many  bright 
and  shining  faces."  Just  then  eighty- 
seven  powder  puffs    came   out. 

Went  to  Right  Party 

"He  threw  his  slippers  at  me  and 
told  me  to  go  to  the  devil,"  sobbed 
the  unhappy  daughter. 

"You  did  right  coming  home  to 
me,"   answered  mother. 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Beat  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


A  Qualified  Son-in-law 

Mr.  Isaacs:  "You  vant  to  mar- 
riage mine  daughter,  eh? — veil, 
could  you  lend  me  three  thousan' 
dollars  for  twelve  weeks  mitout  se- 
curity?" 

Mr.  Jacobs  (readily):  "Vhy,  most 
certainly  I  could,  Mr.  Isaacs.  But 
I    vouldn't." 

Mr.  Isaacs:  "Take  her,  mine  son." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near    Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE     ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 

and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of   Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be.  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  Interval  of  time. 


A  DECOY 

The  minister  who  had  exchanged 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Banlom  was 
much  scandalized  to  see  Deacon 
Erastus  Coomer  in  the  vestry,  after 
service,  deliberately  taking  a  fifty- 
cent  piece  out  of  the  contribution 
box  and  substituting  a  dime. 

"Br'er  Coomer!"  he  exclaimed  in 
horror  and  amazement.  "That's 
plain  dishonest  doings!" 

"What's  the  matter,  parson?"  the 
deacon  asked  genially,  conscious  of 
his  own  rectitude.  "I'se  led  off  with 
that  fo-bit  piece  fo'  de  las  fo'  yeahs. 
That  ain't  no  contribution — dat's  a 
tem'rary  loan,  as  a  noble  example." 


It  isn't  what  you  know,  but  what 
you   do    that   gets   the    persimmons. 


Falsely  Accused 

When  one  is  falsely  accused  he 
can  justly  be  indignant  at  the  charge 
and  be  bold  to  deny  it. 

"I  ain't,"  said  Mickey.  "There 
was  a  doctor  at  school  this  morn- 
in'  examined  us,  and  he  said  I  had 
ad-noids." 

"Phwat's  thim,"  asked   mother. 

"They're  things  in  your  head  as 
has  to  be  taken  out,"  answered 
Mickey. 

"It's  a  dom  lie,"  angrily  exploded 
the  mother.  "Oi've  fine-combed  yur 
head  ivry  Saturday  night,  and  niver 
an   ad-noid   did    Oi   find!" 


He  (as  they  drive  along  a  lonely 
road) :  You  look  lovelier  to  me 
every  minute.  Do  you  know  what 
that's  a  sign  of? 

She:  Sure.  You're  about  to  run 
out  of  gas. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH,  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104(/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
OAKLAND,  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1012  Market  St..  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA,  1101 54  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C, 
615  Hastings  St.  West. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Taking  Precautions 

Two  ladies  stopped  at  a  livery 
stable  and  asked  for  a  gentle  horse 
to  drive. 

The  livery  man  brought  out  one, 
saying:  "This  horse  is  perfectly 
gentle,  so  long  as  you  don't  let  the 
rein   get  under   his  tail." 

Within  a  few  hours  they  returned. 
"How  did  you  get  along?"  asked 
the  livery  man. 

"Oh,  we  got  along  just  fine.  Had 
a  couple  of  showers  while  we  were 
out,  but  we  took  turns  holding  the 
umbrella  over   the   horse." 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 

Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Miwion 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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DISTRICT   UNIONS   AND   BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND    GULF    SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,  Secretary 

IVa  Lewis  Street.     Phone  Richmond  1258 
Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I ".. RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 
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MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND    WATERTENDERS' 

UNION   OF  THE   ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa. CHAS.    MASON,  Agent 

209  Pine  Street.    Phone  Lombard  7425 

BALTIMORE,    Md JOHN    BLEV,  Ageffl 

723  S.  Broadwav.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     23868  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321   Twentieth  Street 
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ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.   GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch)... .JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288   State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

1704   Thames   Street 

NORFOLK,    Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321   Twentieth   Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,   Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 

1*6    Lewis   Street,    Phone   Richmond   0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone   John  4539 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   PENSACOLA 

PENSACOLA,   Fla S.  A.  MacDONALD,   Sec'y-Treas. 

:'16  S.  Alcaniz  Street 


HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA   AND   VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

120   Walnut   Street 


RAILROAD      FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE   S.    DUPLAN,    Secretary 

701   Park   Boulevard.     Phone   Walnut   4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%  North  Clark  Street 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN.  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.    J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

1426  West  Third   Street,   Phone   Main   1842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT.    Mich CARL  WICKARD,  Agent 

514  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y IVAN  HUNTER,   Secretary 

71   Main  Street 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.    Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND.  Ohio JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  West  Third  Street. 
Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT.    MICH JAMES    HAYMAN,  Agent 

33  Atwater  Street.    Phone  Cadilac  8170 

CHICAGO,    111 LEONARD   CARTER,  Agent 

158  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE    COOKS   AND   STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO,    111 S.    R.   LITTLE,  Agent 

30  North  Wells  Street.     Phone   Dearborn  0S92 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410  Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.    GILL,  Agent 

86    Seneca    Street 
P.   O.   Box  65.     Telephone  Elliot  6752 

ABERDEEN,   Wash JOHN   FEIDGE,  Agent 

307   South  F  Street 
P.  O.  Box  280.    Telephone  2467 

PORTLAND,  Ore E.  J.  ROWE,  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,   Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South   Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.    Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND   WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK.  Agent 

213  First  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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MARITIME  BOARD  OF  JAPAN 


||r^\|HE  January  issue  of  the  Journal  con- 
|t^Tj&)  tained  the  constitution  of  the  British  Na- 
'  *  tional  Maritime  Board.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  publish  herewith  a  transla- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Maritime  Conciliation  Board  of  Japan. 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Board  of  Japan. 

In  1920,  while  attending  the  International  Sea- 
men's Conference  at  Genoa,  Italy,  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  then  existing  local  Japanese 
Seamen's  Unions  came  in  contact  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  European  and  American  Seamen's 
Unions.  Upon  their  return  to  Japan  they  pointed 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  nation-wide  union 
of  seamen.  Accordingly,  on  May  7,  1921,  the 
local  unions  of  seamen  merged  into  the  Japan 
Seamen's  Union.  The  system  and  form  of  na- 
tion-wide organization,  adopted  in  1921,  was  pat- 
terned after  the  American  and  British  Seamen's 
Unions,  with  some  modifications  to  fit  Japanese 
traditions  and  usages. 

The  headquarters  of  the  union,  which  were 
personally  inspected  by  the  Journal's  editor  a 
year  ago,  are  located  at  Kobe  in  a  pretentious 
stone  building  owned  by  the  union.  The  union 
has  thirteen  branches,  situated  in  the  principal 
ports  of  Japan.  In  four  of  these  branches, 
namely,  Yokohama,  Tobata,  Osaka  and  Hako- 
date, the  union  owns  the  buildings  which  house 
the  respective  branch  offices.  The  union  also 
owns  and  operates  fourteen  motorboats  to  facili- 
tate business  and  keep  in  contact  with  members. 

The  membership  of  the  union  has  increased 
steadily  throughout  the  nine  years  of  its  exist- 
ence and  is  today  approximately  80,000.  Wages 
have  almost  doubled  since  the  seamen  of  Japan 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  organizing  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  The  highest  wages  are  paid  in  the 
transpacific  trade. 

Compared  with  the  wages  of  workers  ashore 
and  even  with  the  salaries  of  Japanese  Govern- 
ment employees,  the  seamen  of  Japan  rate  very 
much  higher  in  the  scale  of  average  wages  than 
the  seamen  of  any  other  country. 

The  organized  shipowners  of  Japan,  realizing 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  constant  friction, 
agreed  a  few  years  ago  to  take  part  in  the  forma- 


tion of  a  National  Maritime  Conciliation  Board. 
This  board,  known  as  the  Kaiji  Kyodo  Kai, 
seems  to  have  functioned  very  satisfactorily  to  all 
concerned. 

The  board  has  been  quite  successful  in  adjust- 
ing disputes  and  maintaining  industrial  harmony 
in  the  operation  of  Japan's  merchant  marine,  yet 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the  Seamen's 
Union  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  the  strike.  The 
last  strike  took  place  in  June,  1928. 

Following  is  the  constitution  of  the  board: 
KAIJI  KYODO  KAI  CONSTITUTION 

Article  1.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  healthy 
development  of  Japanese  Merchant  Shipping,  there 
shall  be  constituted  a  Board  known  as  the  Kaiji 
Kyodo  Kai  by  the  Japan  Shipowners'  Association, 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Officers'  Association  and  the 
Japan  Seamen's  Union. 

Article  2.  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  en- 
roll other  shipowners'  or  seamen's  organizations  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article  with  the 
approval  of  the  delegates'  meeting. 

Article  3.  The  Board  shall  conduct  the  following 
tasks: 

(a)  The    seamen's    employment    (shipping)    office. 

(b)  Considerations  on  matters  regarding  condi- 
tions of  seamen's  employment  and  labor. 

(c)  Prevention  and  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
shipowners  and   seamen. 

(d)  Seamen's  gathering  and  management  of  sea- 
men's homes. 

(e)  Other  tasks  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject stated  in  Article  1. 

Article  4.  The  Board  has  its  headquarters  at  Kobe. 
Local  offices  shall  be  established  when  and  where  as 
the  meeting  of  delegates  may  deem  them   necessary. 

Article  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be  met 
by  subscriptions,  donations  and  miscellaneous  in- 
comes. 

The  subscriptions  shall  be  borne  by  shipowners' 
and  seamen's  organizations  in  halves,  and  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  to  be  decided  under  the  separate 
regulation. 

Article  6.  There  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
Board  elected  from  each  side  alternately. 

The  President  represents  the  Board  and  governs  all 
its  affairs. 

The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  delegates.  When  the  President  is  unable  to 
occupy  the  chair,  the  chairmanship  may  be  substi- 
tuted temporarily  by  one  of  delegates  to  be  elected 
from  the  side  to  which  the  President  belongs. 

Article  7.  The  Board  shall  have  the  meeting  of 
delegates.  The  President  shall  convene  the  meeting 
of  delegates  once  a  month  to  consider  important 
affairs  of  the   Board. 

Under  the  special  circumstances,  and  when  the 
President  deems  it  necessary,  he  shall  have  the  power 
to  convene  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  delegates, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  article.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  convene  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
delegates  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  one-fourth 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  the  delegates. 

Article  8.  There  shall  be  twelve  delegates  in  all, 
each  side  appointing  six. 

Any    delegate    being   unable    to    be    present    at    the 
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meeting  or  he  being  placed  in  chair  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  section  3  of  the  Article  6,  the  side  to 
which  he  belongs  may  appoint  his  substitute. 

Article  9.  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates shall  have  the  power  to  call  subcommittees' 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  exclusive 
matters  regarding  officers  or  crew,  or  any  other  spe- 
cial subjects. 

Article  10.  Attendance  of  a  majority  of  all  dele- 
gates of  each  side  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
meeting.  No  resolution  shall  be  regarded  as  carried 
unless  it  has  been  approved  by  a  respective  majority 
of  delegates  present  on  each  side. 

The  Chairman  shall  not  have  a  casting  vote. 

Article  11.  Any  proposal  submitted  to  the  meeting 
being  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent tor  the  meeting  to  refer  the  same  tor  decision 
to  an  umpire,  whose  appointment  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides. 

Article  12.  Any  dispute  between  each  side  or  be- 
tween shipowners  belonging  to  shipowners'  organi- 
zation and  seamen's  organizations  or  between  ship- 
owners and  seamen  belonging  to  seamen's  organiza- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  delegates. 
Shipowners  shall  not  lock  out  the  seamen  and  sea- 
men's organizations  shall  not  strike  and  shall  see  to 
it  that  seamen  in  dispute  shall  not  sabotage  nor  act  to 
disturb  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  until  such  time 
as  the  decision  may  or  may  not  be  reached  at  the 
meeting  of  the  delegates. 

Article  13.  The  President  shall  appoint  two  secre- 
taries, one  from  each  side,  with  the  approval  of  the 
meeting  of  delegates,  whose  sole  duties  are  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Board. 

The  President  shall  appoint  clerks  and  staffs  with 
the  approval  of  the  meeting  of  delegates. 

Article  14.  The  Board  shall  have  auditors  whose 
sole  duties  shall  audit  the  finances  of  the  Board. 

The  auditors  shall  be  appointed  one  from  each 
side  subject  to  approval  of  the  meeting  of  delegates. 

Article  15.  The  Board  shall  conduct  the  seamen's 
employment  office  at  Kobe.  When  necessary  such 
exchanges  may  be  established  at  other  places  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  meeting  of  delegates. 

The  President  shall  appoint  and  dismiss  clerks  and 
staffs  at  the  seamen's  employment  exchanges  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  meeting  of  delegates. 

Article  16.  The  terms  of  the  ('resident,  delegates, 
secretaries  and  auditors  shall  be  a  period  of  one  year. 
They  shall  take  over  duties  at  general  meeting  of 
delegates.  Any  vacancy  being  filled,  the  term  shall 
be  the  remainder  of  that  of  the  predecessor. 

Article  17.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Board  shall  be- 
gin on  April  1st  and  terminate  on  March  31st  of  the 
following  year. 

The  President  -hall  make  the  reports  of  the  busi- 
ness and  accounts  of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  and  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  delegates  to  be  convened  during   May. 

Article  18.  No  amendment  of  this  constitution 
shall  be  valid  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  all  dele- 
gates. 

Article  19.  Detailed  regulations  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  this  constitution  shall  be  promulgated  sep- 
arate ly. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


A  strange  cargo  consisting  of  835,000  gallons 
of  drinking  water,  weighing  2.900  tons,  was  re- 
cently shipped  at  Cardiff  by  the  motorship  Vigdis 
for  the  use  of  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  Antarctic. 
The  vessel  also  took  1.684  tons  of  potatoes. 


The  majority  of  the  320  pilots  attached  to  the 
Port  of  London  had  net  average  incomes  ap- 
proaching £1000  or  over  that  amount  during 
1929.  According  to  an  official  return,  average 
net  earnings  were:  76  channel  pilots,  £1,059; 
extra  services,  £23;  70  Clinque  ports  pilots, 
£903;  extra  services,  £19;  47  North  Channel 
pilots,  £863;  extra  services.  £30;  85  compulsory 
River  Thames  pilots,  £800;  extra  services,  £95, 
and  two  home  trade  pilots,  £793;  extra  services, 

£147. 

*     *     * 

Drastic  new  shipping  rules  were  agreed  upon 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  South  Wales  branch  of 
the  Seamen's  Union  in  Sydney  on   December  4. 

Unemployed  seamen  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  passed  a  resolution  that,  when  a 
member  of  the  organization  had  been  in  regular 
employment  in  a  vessel  for  six  months,  he  must 
step  out  in  Eavor  of  an  unemployed  seaman.  The 
shipping  companies  view  this  arrangement  hos- 
tilely.  and  it  is  stated  they  will  endeavor  to  have 
it  regarded  as  a  contravention  of  the  Common- 
wealth Arbitration  Act.  under  which  the  union 
wa->  recently  registered.  The  meeting  also  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  other  state  branches  the 
adoption  of  the  rationing  scheme. 

The  Swedish  Board  of  Trade  has  referred  to 
the  various  maritime  corporations  the  proposals 
concerning  tin-  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention 
of  1929  and  the  Load  Line  Convention  of  1930. 
It  i-  expected  with  confidence  that  the  Safety 
Convention  will  he  criticized  in  Sweden  as  it  lias 
been  elsewhere,  and  that  Swedish  owners  will 
make  reservations  as  the  Norwegian  owners 
have.  Strict  conformance  to  the  conditions  of 
the  convention,  it  is  felt  in  Sweden,  would  work 
hardships  on  the  coastal  trade,  which  would  fall 
subject  to  regulation-  unintended  for  it.  Another 
objection  to  the  convention  is  that  it  may  react 
unfavorably  on  fast  motor  cargo  vessels  which 
carry  a  limited  number  of  passengers,  while  the 
British  attitude  to  the  old  bugbear  of  helm 
orders  is  another  item  being  criticized.  The  opin- 
ion is  that  if  Britain  ratifies  only  the  first  part  of 
the  convention,  omitting  the  second  part  relating 
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to  ■  international  conformity  of  the  helm  com- 
mand, other  countries  might  act  similarly  with 
consequent  confusion  if  the  regulation  is  applied. 

>s=        ^         ■{ 

A  committee  representing  Greek  seamen  and 
firemen  recently  had  an  interview  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  during  which  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  dealt  with  relating  to  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  merchant  ships.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  raising  wages,  the  Minister  con- 
sidered that  an  increase  was  justified  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  effort  undertaken  by  Greek  ship- 
owners to  put  a  stop  to  unfair  competition  among 
themselves  and  by  the  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  coal.  He  promised  to  put  into  effect 
the  new  wage  scale  drawn  up  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  for  the  different  classes  of  ton- 
nage and  the  different  forms  of  navigation.  The 
Minister  stated  that  a  bill  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion concerning  seamen's  articles  of  agreement 
would  be  laid  before  the  chamber  at  its  next  ses- 
sion and  that  measures  would  be  adopted  to  in- 
sure the  strict  enforcement  of  the  act  relating  to 
certificates  of  capacity  and  the  composition  of 
crews.  As  regards  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  work  in  three  watches  and  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  seamen  who  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  the  Minister,  after  making  certain  reserva- 
tions, promised  to  appoint  a  committee  to  go 
thoroughly  into  these  two  questions. 
*     *     * 

The  French  law  concerning  unemployment  in- 
demnity for  seamen  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering 
of  the  ship  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  of  appli- 
cation. The  Minister  of  the  French  Mercantile 
Marine  has,  therefore,  issued  a  circular  instruct- 
ing the  maritime  registration  authorities  how  to 
deal  with  the  points  in  question.  The  first  diffi- 
culty arose  in  connection  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  "unemployment."  Owners  of  ship- 
wrecked vessels  applied  to  the  maritime  registra- 
tion authorities  for  certificates  showing  that 
members  of  the  crews  of  such  vessels  had  in  fact 
been  unemployed  during  a  given  period,  and  the 
question  arose  whether  certificates  of  this  kind 
should  merely  state  that  the  seamen  had  not  been 
employed  on  board  ship  or  should  also  declare 
that  they  had  not  been  employed  for  wages  on 
land.  The  circular  provides  that  the  maritime 
registration  authorities,  not  being  in  a  position 
to  give  any  information  regarding  the  employ- 
ment   of    such    seamen    on    shore,    must    confine 


themselves  to  stating  the  absence  of  employment 
on  board  ship,  a  fact  which  can  be  verified  by 
entries  in  the  seaman's  discharge  book.  Should 
any  dispute  arise  it  would  be  for  the  courts  to 
interpret  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
act.  A  further  point  was  the  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  sea  fishermen  unemployment  in- 
demnity could  be  reckoned  against  the  advances 
of  wages  which  they  usually  receive  on  engage- 
ment. The  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Labor 
Code  leave  considerable  latitude  to  the  official  or- 
ganizations of  owners  and  deep-sea  fishermen  to 
determine  by  collective  agreement  the  methods  of 
payment,  which  vary  considerably  in  different 
ports.  The  circular  declares  that  the  organiza- 
tions in  question  are  competent  to  settle  the 
method  of  payment  of  unemployment  indemnity. 
*     *     * 

The  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  change  the 
system  of  helm  orders  in  British  ships  is  not 
abating;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  gain  rather  than 
diminish  in  strength.  The  advocacy  of  the  status 
quo  by  various  nautical  bodies  has  not  been  with- 
out effect,  for  it  has  given  rise  in  some  quarters 
to  a  feeling  that  such  a  drastic  departure  from 
traditional  custom  cannot  be  brought  about  with- 
out serious  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
fate  of  the  Convention  of  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  to  be  considered.  The  uniformity  in  inter- 
national practice  it  seeks  to  establish  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  This  was  made  abundantly  clear 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Admiral  Bea- 
mish asked  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
what  steps  the  government  were  taking  with  re- 
gard to  the  debatable  Article  41.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting and  consulting  nautical  opinion ;  what  the 
government  view  was,  and  from  what  organized 
bodies  of  officers  and  men  his  department  had 
received  support  for,  or  protest  against,  the  sug- 
gested change.  In  reply,  the  president  trod  trav- 
ersed ground  and  reminded  the  assembly  that  at 
a  special  meeting  of  nautical  associations  con- 
vened by  Trinity  House  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
professional  opinion  was  evenly  divided.  The 
Imperial  Merchant  Service  Guild,  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Service  Association,  London  Trinity 
House  and  River  and  Channel  Pilots'  Commit- 
tees opposed  the  change,  but  the  Company  of 
Master  Mariners,  Officers'  Federation,  United 
Kingdom  Pilots'  Association  and  the  National 
Union  of  Seamen  were  in  favor  of  it. 
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PRIVILEGED  CHARACTERS 


When  Filipinos  in  Pacific  Coast  states  are  out 
of  work  and  hungry  the  Community  Chest  or 
other  charitable  agencies  take  care  of  them.  The 
Filipino  boys  are  fed  and  housed  until  something 
turns  up  which  will  again  enable  them  to  make  a 
living-  by  honest  toil. 

Things  are  different  in  the  Philippines.  When 
Americans  over  there  are  out  of  work  they  are 
first  sent  to  the  local  jail  on  vagrancy  charges. 
Then  they  are  threatened  with  a  stiff  jail  sentence 
unless  they  waive  all  objection  to  deportation. 
Many  American  seamen  out  of  work  in  Manila 
have  been  returned  to  their  native  land  in  this 
manner.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  the  bitter 
fact  that  the  United  States  Army  transports 
which  carry  these  deportees  are  manned  by  •Fili- 
pino crews. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  establish  a  little  equality 
in  the  treatment  of  hungry  Filipinos  in  America 
and  hungry  Americans  in  Manila?  If  unemployed 


American  seamen  an  be  deported  from  Manila, 
why  not  return  to  their  native  land  the  unem- 
ployed Filipinos  in  America?  And  above  all, 
why  are  United  States  Army  transports  manned 
by  lilipinos  while  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zen seamen  are  anxiously  looking  for  jo!>^: 


ECOX<  'MISTS  SEE  LIGHT 


Economic  necessity  removes  man's  fear  of 
slogans  and  forces  him  to  think.  He  begins  to 
face  facts,  as  he  is  now  doing  in  the  case  of  auto- 
matic machinery. 

He  has  been  told  that  while  automatic  or  labor- 
displacing  machinery  works  temporary  hardship, 
this  will  eventually  be  readjusted  as  prices  drop 
and  the  demand  for  commodities  increase. 
These,  he  is  assured,  will  necessitate  the  re- 
employment of  workers. 

This  consoling  theory  does  not  work — except 
to  deaden  man's  will  and  to  convince  him  of  the 
futility  of  fooling  with  economic  laws  t  ?  ). 

Observers  are  asking:  If  the  economists'  claim 
is  true,  will  not  profit-seeking  employers  install 
more  automatic  machines,  rather  than  re-employ 
workers?  Observers  also  note  that  the  price  of 
a  commodity  is  of  no  interest  to  the  worker  who 
is  jobless  because  of  the  machine's  invasion. 

Men  are  beginning  to  ask  if  it  is  "progress"  to 
create  huge  armies  of  unemployed  who  must  be 
cared  for  by  the  state  while  automatic  machinery 
turns  out  goods  that  cannot  be  purchased  by 
millions  of  workless. 

The  automatic  machine  and  scientific  processes 
are  in  their  infancy.  The  cause  of  the  present 
depression  is  low  wages  and  displaced  workers 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  machine's  output 
that  grows  larger  and  larger.  This  position  is 
held  by  organized  labor  and  runs  counter  to  the 
average  economist,  who  holds  that  displacement 
of  labor  will  be  automatically  solved. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  veered  from  the  economists'  position  at 
the  recent  New  York  meeting  of  the  Taylor  So- 
ciety.    He  said: 

On  every  side  the  question  is  being  raised  whether 
technical  and  managerial  improvements  do  not  cause 
unemployment,  after  all. 

The  Douglas  intimation  that  organized  labor 
is  correct  is  a  reversal  of  the  economists'  ma- 
chine-worshiping attitude. 


Never  sound  the  trumpet  of  your  own  prah 
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MR.    HARDY'S    ACTIVITIES 


'leu  years  ago  Mr.  George  Hardy  was  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
and  as  the  chief  executive  of  that  windy  organi- 
zation he  had  some  wonderful  dreams.  Among 
the  recorded  dreams  of  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  scheme 
to  "capture"  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific 
and  make  it  a  part  of  the  I.  W.  W.  A  few 
•dozen  of  his  trtisted  henchmen  were  "boring  from 
within"  to  bring  about  this  much  desired  result. 

But,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  many  a  slip 
twixt  cup  and  lip,  and  long  before  the  date  set 
for  the  capture  Mr.  Hardy's  scouts  were  un- 
masked and  thrown  bodily  out  of  the  union. 
Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Hardy  left  America  to 
.try  similar  tricks  with  the  British  Seamen's 
Union.  Again  he  failed  and  was  at  that  time 
reported  to  have  transferred  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tivities to  Russia. 

Then  came  years  of  quiet  repose  for  our  am- 
bitious friend.  But  the  latest  news  is  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  only  taken  a  well- 
deserved  rest.  He  is  at  it  again.  At  any  rate, 
the  Communist  press  reports  with  great  gusto 
that  Mr.  Hardy  has  organized  a  "revolutionary 
international  organization  of  seamen  and  dock- 
ers." The  conference  which  performed  this  feat 
is  said  to  have  met  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
that  in  addition  to  declaring  another  war  on  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
revolutionary  comrades  unanimously  elected  Mr. 
•George  Hardy  as  president  of  the  "Revolutionary 
Seamen's  International." 

Well,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  ener- 
getic George  cannot  show  any  tangible  results 
through  his  various  manipulations,  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  being  a  fading  violet.  If  there  is 
anything  doing  anywhere  on  earth  to  disrupt  or- 
destroy  a  seamen's  union  the  Hon.  George  Hardy 
is  somewhere  in  the  background.  We  have  no 
doubt,  at  all,  the  same  gentleman  was  partly  or 
wholly  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  incident 
related  in  the  following  press  item  : 

The  crew  of  the  American  steamship  Hopatcong  de- 
serted the  vessel  after  a  mutiny  at  Odessa  during 
rhich  they  stabbed  the  master.  The  ship  left  New 
York  September  18,  1930,  with  machinery  for  the 
Soviet,  arriving  at  the  Russian  port  in  October.  The 
crew  went  ashore  after  unloading  and,  it  is  said,  re- 
turned with  Communistic  convictions,  according  to 
their  own  assertions.  The  master  was  in  a  hospital 
for  ten  days  and  after  many  difficulties  was  finally 
successful  in  gathering  a  Turkish  crew  for  the  return 
trip  to  New  York.    The  Hopalcong  was  built  in   1920 


and    is    operated    by   the   Jersey-American    Steamship 
Company. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  actually  responsible  fc 
this  affair,  he  will  most  likely  claim  credit  for  it 
anyway.  It  is  just  such  publicity  that  has  kept 
Mr.  Hardy  in  the  foreground  and  in  good  stand- 
ing with  the  patient  gentlemen  who  direct  the 
Third  International.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
person  like  Hardy  could  not  freely  move  about 
from  one  country  to  another  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  fomenting  "revolutionary  activities" 
unless  he  had  some  clever  friends.  Only  by  the 
use  of  forged  passports  and  other  faked  docu- 
ments has  he  been  able  to  move  about  the  world 
at  his  pleasure.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hardy  has  never  been  short  of  funds.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  the  Russian  Government  that  is  supply- 
ing Mr.  Hardy  with  funds,  but  we  suspect  that 
the  same  persons,  in  their  other  capacity,  as  of- 
ficers of  the  revolutionary  Third  International, 
have  taken  good  care  of  his  financial  needs. 

We  shall  watch  with  more  than  passing  inter- 
est the  promised  attack  on  the  British  Seamen's 
Union.  Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  So, 
when  and  if  the  fur  begins  to  fly  we  shall  at  least 
know  who  started  the  fight. 


The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
through  many  a  hard  siege.  The  present  world- 
wide economic  depression  has  made  its  dent  on 
the  membership  of  the  Union — but  it  is  only  a 
dent.  During  the  quarter,  ended  December  31, 
1930,  78  new  members  joined  the  organization, 
33  were  reinstated  and  26  were  admitted  by 
transfer.  Commenting  upon  the  situation,  the 
quarterly  finance  committee  made  the  following 
pertinent  remarks :  "The  hard  times  with  unem- 
ployment troubles  are  bearing  heavily  upon  the 
seamen  of  America.  But,  in  spite  of  it,  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  is  about  holding  its 
own."  

Every  employee  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, from  president  to  office  boy,  who  is  work- 
ing 50  per  cent  or  more  full  time,  will  contribute 
1  per  cent  of  his  December  wage  to  the  com- 
pany's new  unemployment  fund,  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  will  match  such  contributions 
dollar  for  dollar.  Approximately  35,000  em- 
ployees have  been  contributing  to  the  plan,  and 
to  date  they  have  paid  in  $350,000. 


A  good  example  is  the  best  sermon. 
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POPULATION  PROBLEMS 


Various  proposals  for  more  stringent  immi- 
gration restrictions  are  pending  in  Congress.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press  the  fate  of  all  these 
measures  is  uncertain. 

Immigration,  population  and  birth  control  are 
related  problems.  We  cannot  fairly  and  compre- 
hensively discuss  any  one  of  these  three  subjects 
without  frequent  reference  to  the  remaining  two. 

A  recent  Mexico  City  dispatch  described  22 
mothers  with  319  children  averaging  plus  14 
each.  These  cases  are  exceptional,  of  course.  They 
are,  however,  useful  in  considering  the  mathe- 
matics of  differential  birth  rates.  A  Mexican 
Amerind  (American-Indian)  mother,  at  the  14 
rate,  would  have  196  grandchildren,  2.744  great- 
grandchildren. An  American-stock  mother  at 
our  usual  three-child  rate,  would  have  nine  grand- 
children, 27  great-grandchildren.  This  differ- 
ential fecundity,  displacing  the  slowly  multiply- 
ing white  American,  will  have  far  reaching  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  a  social  calamity  that  Congress  did  not 
enact  the  bill  placing  Mexico  under  the  same 
quota  restriction  as  is  maintained  against  Great 
P>ritain,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  Italy 
and  other  European  countries.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  over  three  to  one.  Chairman  Johnson 
of  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  which 
practically  unanimously  approved  it,  declared  that 
it  would  have  had  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  House.  There  existed,  however,  forces  power- 
ful enough  to  prevent  its  coming  to  a  vote. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
speculations  on  the  international  effects  of  the 
declining  birthrate  in  certain  countries  made  re- 
cently by  Professor  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders  when 
he  addressed  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  London  England. 

"Sufficient  notice,"  said  the  professor,  "has  not 
been  taken  of  the  decline  of  the  birthrate  in 
Europe.  In  all  the  countries  in  northern  and 
western  Europe  the  situation  is  now  such  that  if 
fertility  and  mortality  rates  now  prevailing  were 
stabilized  the  population  would,  before  many 
years,  begin  to  decline.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  longer  in  these  countries  a  replacement 
birthrate,  and  while  mortality  rates  cannot  be 
rapidly  decreased  the  birthrate  continues  to  fall." 

In  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  except  in  Rus- 


sia and  one  or  two  of  the  Balkan  states,  the 
tendencies  are  in  the  same  direction.  Therefore 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  and  of 
relieving  the  pressure  in  Europe  is  limited,  both 
in  amount  and  in  time.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  professor :  "The  new  countries  are  experienc- 
ing a  fall  in  their  birthrates  similar  to  those  which 
are  occurring  in  northern  and  western  Europe. 
The  United  States,  for  example,  has  now  only  a 
replacement  birthrate.  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  that  the  new  countries  are  not  going  to  fill 
through  the  natural  increases  of  their  present  in- 
habitants and  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  emi- 
grants from  Europe  to  an  extent  that  will  go 
far  to  relieve  such  pressure  as  exists."  The  pro- 
fessor said  "will  be  able"  since  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  be  willing. 

So  far  as  the  white  races  are  concerned,  they 
control  vast  territories  and  on  these  lands  pro- 
duce foodstuffs  essential  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  than  these  races,  taken  together. 
now  represent.  But  certain  areas  occupied  by  the 
white  races  are  congested.  Many  noted  author- 
ities predict  that  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate of  the  "whites"  the  pressure  will  not  be 
greatly  increased,  and  at  no  very  distant  date  will 
cease  to  grow.  Therefore,  granted  reasonable 
access  to  the  new  countries,  where  there  is  no 
congestion  but,  rather,  need  for  larger  popula- 
tions, pressure  can  be  relieved. 

Of  course,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  non- 
European  races,  which  are  not  controlling  their 
birthrates.  The  serious  over-population  which 
they  are  experiencing  may  not  constitute  a  world 
danger  but  is  probably  leading  t<>  internal  diffi- 
culties. 

Take  Japan,  for  instance.  The  recent  national 
census  shows  the  population  of  Japan  proper  as 
64.447,000,  a  gain  of  4,017.000  within  five  years. 
The  figure  is  exclusive  of  Korea,  Formosa,  Sag- 
halien  and  the  mandated  Pacific  Islands.  It  is 
above  the  1920  total  by  8,486,584.  The  average 
increase  of  the  last  decade  is  said  to  have  been 
about  850,000  greater  than  had  been  expected. 

In  feudal  times  the  ruling  class  of  Japan  fa- 
vored a  stationary  population.  Later,  a  big  pop- 
ulation was  needed  for  military,  industrial  and 
political  causes.  Now,  the  tide  is  changing  again. 
Today,  the  general  impression  is  that  a  restricted 
population  is  necessary  for  the  future  of  the 
country.     Birth   control    is   coming   to  the    fore, 
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but,  to  date,  this  movement  represents  only  a 
minority.  Nevertheless,  all  thinking  Japanese, 
when  not  quoted  for  publication,  are  quite  ready 
to  confess  that  the  country  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely with  a  net  annual  increase  in  population  in 
excess  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

It  is  admitted  everywhere  that  immigration 
restriction  laws  will  become  unnecessary  when 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  present  low-wage 
countries  have  been  raised  to  the  prevailing  lev- 
els of  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  world's  trade-union  movement  to 
render  extraordinary  service  to  mankind.  That 
such  humanitarian  service  has  been  freely  given 
by  the  world's  lowly  labor  agitators  is  scarcely 
appreciated,  but  is  nevertheless  true ! 


THE  LAST  WINDJAMMER  FLEET 


Captain  Gustaf  Erikson,  of  Mariehamn,  Lin- 
land,  is  the  only  man  on  earth  who  can  boast  of 
operating  a  fleet  of  twenty  ocean-going  wind- 
jammers. Although  Captain  Erikson  is  virtually 
the  last  of  the  sailing-ship  owners  on  a  big  scale, 
it  was  not  until  a  year  before  the  war  that  he  re- 
tired from  the  sea  and  set  up  in  business  as  a 
shipowner.  He  was  then  41  years  of  age  and  had 
spent  thirty-one  years  in  sailing  ships,  for  he  was 
scarcely  ten  when  he  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  in 
the  bark  Neptun.  When  he  was  27  he  received 
his  first  command,  and  thereafter  had  charge  of 
a  succession  of  fine  vessels. 

During  the  last  two  years  only  a  few  altera- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  his 
fleet.  In  October,  1928,  the  Lalla  Rookh  was 
sold  to  shipbreakers,  and  in  her  place  he  bought 
the  German  four-masted  bark  Gustav,  4,300  tons 
d.w.,  which  he  renamed  Melbourne.  Subse- 
quently he  acquired  the  motor  auxiliary  vessel 
Madare,  900  tons  d.w.,  the  Danish  four-masted 
bark  Viking,  4,000  tons  d.w.,  and  the  four-masted 
bark  Ponape,  ex  Bellhouse,  3,500  tons  d.w. 

Says  Captain  Erikson :  ''I  have  collected  nearly 
the  remaining  sailing  vessels.  Being,  so  to 
say,  born  and  bred  on  the  sea  and  loving  sea  and 
ails,  I  decided  when  my  health  began  to  fail  to 
try  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  Aaland 
Islands  and  to  adhere  to  them  to  the  end  of  my 
days.  I  have  succeeded,  with  fairly  good  luck, 
in  sticking  to  my  hobby,  but  the  outlook  is  at 
present  exceedingly  dark." 


The  secret  of  his  success  in  a  branch  of  ship- 
owning  from  which  other  firms  long  ago  with- 
drew is  rigid  economy  in  operation.  His  ships 
sail  entirely  uninsured,  while  his  office  in  Marie- 
hamn is  a  very  humble  establishment  with 
a  staff  of  two,  namely,  Captain  Erikson's  as- 
sistant and  typist — a  modest  complement  to  at- 
tend to  the  hundred  and  one  details  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships. 
At  the  present  time  five  of  his  vessels  are  out- 
ward bound  to  Australia  in  the  hope  of  picking 
up  wheat  cargoes ;  five  more  are  en  route  to  South 
Africa  with  timber,  whence,  after  discharge, 
they,  too,  will  proceed  to  Australian  ports, 
and  others  are  laid  up.  But  for  the  fact  that  he 
is  his  own  insurer  he  would,  he  declares,  have  no 
option  but  to  sell  his  fleet  to  the  shipbreakers. 
We  understand,  by  the  way,  that  there  have  re- 
cently been  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  one  of 
his  ships,  the  Herzogin  Cecilie,  to  a  British  train- 
ing ship  concern,  known  as  Sir  William  Garth- 
waite's  Sea  Lion  Society.  Captain  Erikson  has 
carried  many  boys  and  ordinary  seamen  in  the 
last-named  vessel,  as  he  does  in  others  of  his 
fleet,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  an  ideal 
training  ship. 


SHUT  OFF  FROM  THE  SEA! 


An  item  in  Commerce  Reports,  published 
weekly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, contains  this  gem  of  information : 

While  Ecuador  is  a  small  interior  country  with 
limited  resources  and  shut  off  from  the  sea,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  road 
improvement.  The  appropriations  for  road  purposes 
in  1928  amounted  to  $281,600  and  in  1929  to  $448,605, 
which  is  indicative  of  genuine  progress;  the-  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1930  are  placed  at  $850,000. 
All  these  expenditures  are  made  by  the  National 
Government. 

Those  seafarers  who  have  called  at  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's  chief  seaport,  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  from  a  United  States  Government  publica- 
tion that  Ecuador  is  "an  interior  country — shut 
off  from  the  sea."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador  has  a  coastline  in  excess  of 
400  miles,  and  the  famous  Galapagos  Islands, 
with  an  area  of  2400  square  miles,  belong  to 
Ecuador. 


Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  truth  set 
up  and  stuffed. 


It  is  no  small  conquest  to  overcome  yourself. 
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TRANSATLANTIC  RIVALRY 


The  contest  over  size  and  speed  of  trans- 
atlantic liners  is  still  flourishing-.  Since  the  war 
the  biggest  transatlantic  liner  and  the  fastest 
have  never  been  the  same. 

The  biggest  today  is  the  Majestic  (German 
built,  British  owned).  The  fastest  is  the  Europa 
(German  built,  owned).  During  the  month  this 
technical  superiority  of  Teutons  on  the  sea  was 
definitely  challenged  by  their  immemorial  enemies. 
the  French. 

Claiming  to  be  nobody's  enemy,  M.  Jean  Til- 
lier,  tall,  broad-shouldered  manager  of  the  French 
line  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  made  the 
challenging  announcement  in  New  York  City: 
"Within  thirty  days,"  said  he,  "we  will  lay  at 
Saint  Nazaire  the  keel  of  a  liner  larger  and 
also  faster  than  any  ever  built  before.  .  .  .  She 
will  be  more  that  1,000  feet  long,  nearer  in  fact 
to  1,100  feet."  The  Majestic  is  915  feet  long.  The 
Leviathan,  907  feet.  The  Europa,  890  (Lloyd's 
rating). 

In  her  motive  power  the  new  French  liner  will 
follow  a  comparatively  new  line,  first  laid  down 
by  the  United  States  Navy  and  later  followed  by 
the  French — namely,  turbo-electric  drive. 

Steam  from  her  thirty  boilers  will  drive  tur- 
bines directly  coupled  to  electric  generators.  Elec- 
tric motors  supplied  with  current  from  the  gen- 
erators will  drive  her  four  propeller  shafts.  .  .  . 
Similar  equipment  is  used  on  the  French  Navy's 
flotilla  leader  Verdun,  the  first  warship  ever  to 
attain  a  speed  of  40  knots. 

Contract  speed  of  the  new  French  liner  is  30 
knots,  but  contract  speeds  are  always  exceeded 
by  two  or  three  knots.  Cost :  $27,500,000  to  $30,- 
000,000,  depending  on  the  final  scheme  of  dec- 
oration which  will  be  decided  while  work  is  pro- 
gressing with  the  hull  and  machinery.  Name: 
undecided. 

Also  undecided  is  the  name  of  a  new  liner  for 
which  Great  Britain's  Cunard  Line  has  just  let 
contracts.  She  will  be  the  French  super-liner's 
only  rival.  Latest  announcements  from  London 
are:  Length,  1,018  feet,  estimated  speed  30 
knots.  As  a  matter  of  fact  French  Line  and 
Cunard  will  undoubtedly  try  to  best  each  other 
by  secret,  last-minute  changes.  Neither  wants  to 
build  anything  less  than  a  liner  which  can  be 
definitely  advertised  as  the  "largest  and   fastest 


in  the  world."  Both  ships  will  be  of  some  70,- 
000  to  75,000  tons,  exceeding  the  Majestic  by 
upwards  of  15,000  tons. 

The  Germans  are  silent  about  the  claim  of 
their  rivals.  However,  since  neither  the  Bremen 
nor  the  Europa  have  ever  been  run  at  maximum 
speed,  both  German  ships  have  something  in 
reserve  for  the  great  transatlantic  race  of  1933- 
34.  Not  until  then  will  the  new  Cunard  and 
French  challengers  be  ready. 


GUARDING  "OUR"  INVESTMENTS 


The  necessity  of  guarding  "our"  investments 
abroad  has  caused  the  death  of  a  great  many 
young  Americans  who  enlisted  "to  see  the  world." 
The  latest  news  of  this  character  briefly  informs 
us  that  eight  United  States  marines  were  killed 
in  a  clash  with  Nicaraguan  insurgents  on  Decern] 
ber  31  and  several  others  were  wounded  later  in 
skirmishes  with  so-called  insurgent  bands.  The 
sacrifice  of  these  fine  young  Americans  is  to  be 
regretted.  But,  somehow,  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  reference  to  "insurgent  bands."  If  foreign 
troops  should  ever  exercise  police  power  on 
American  soil,  just  what  would  happen?  Would 
Americans  tamely  submit,  or  would  they  organ- 
ize "insurgent  bands"  to  resist  foreign  aggresl 
sion  ? 


IX  Till'    RICHEST  LAND  ON  EARTH 


The  prevalence  of  pellagra  (a  poverty  dis< 
has  been  increasing  for  several  years.     In   1924J 
the  pellagra  death  rate  computed  from  reports  t< 
the  Public  Flealth   Service   was  2.5  per   100, 
population.     The   rate   rose   steadily   until    19^ 
when  it  was  5.7  per  100,000  (based  on  repoi 
from  45  states).     For  the  calendar  year  1929  tl 
pellagra  death  rate  was  5.5  per  100,000  popuk 
tion. — U.     S.     Public    Health     Service    Bulletii 
January  4. 


I  say,  and  I  will  sustain  it  against  all  the  po 
ers  of  the  earth,  that  the  slaves  are  as  culpable 
their  tyrants,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  liberty 
has  more  cause  to  complain  of  those  who  invad 
her  than  of  those  who  are  fools  enough  not  | 
defend  her. — Mirabeau. 


Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  injuries. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


A  Summary  of  the  Various  Systems  Established 
by  Foreign  Nations 


Unemployment  insurance  systems  are  in  effect 
in  nearly  a  score  of  foreign  nations,  according  to 
information  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  first  national  unemployment  insurance  act 
was  put  into  effect  in  Great  Britain  in  1911. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  the  trade  unions  of 
the  country  and  certain  continental  nations  had 
established  the  policy  of  paying  regular  allow- 
ances to  members  who  were  out  of  work ;  and 
later  unemployment  relief  was  granted  by  the 
public  authorities  of  municipalities  or  communes 
of  several  countries,  or  the  trade  unions'  unem- 
ployment funds  were  subsidized. 

France  in  1905,  Norway  in  1906,  and  Denmark 
in  1907  introduced  the  latter  system,  known  as 
the  Ghent  system,  on  a  state  as  opposed  to  a 
communal  basis,  but  with  certain  important  mod- 
ifications, and  these  systems  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  establishment  of  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  on  a  national  scale. 

Insurance  schemes  in  foreign  countries  are 
either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  fostered  and 
aided  by  the  state,  and  are  designed  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  unemployment.  In  some  in- 
stances the  period  of  enforced  idleness  is  utilized 
in  training  workers  for  jobs  in  which  there  is  a 
better  prospect  of  securing  employment,  or  or- 
ganizing needed  public  works  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  surplus  workers. 

The  Bureau  compiled  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  unemployment  insurance  in  these 
foreign  countries. 

Unemployment  insurance  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
was  established  on  a  compulsory  basis  by  an  act  of 
October  18,  1922.  The  act  applies  to  all  wage  earners 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  whose  wages  are 
fixed  under  collective  agreements  or  by  arbitration 
decisions  and  also  includes  public  officials.  The  act 
established  a  fund  supported  by  equal  payments  made 
by  the  government,  the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  Austrian  unemployment  insurance  law,  en- 
acted March  24,  1920,  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous amendments  owing  to  the  continued  economic 
depression.  The  insurance  is  in  theory  compulsory 
for  all  wage  earners,  but  certain  classes  are  excluded. 
The  costs  of  the  system  are  divided  among  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  are  fixed  at  a  percentage  of 
the  normal  contribution  for  sickness  insurance,  which 
may  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  this  contribution. 

The  system  of  insurance  in  Belgium  is  voluntary 
and  applies  in  principle  to  the   workers  in  all  trades. 


The  subsidy  paid  by  the  state  to  the  funds  was  in- 
creased by  a  decree  in  1927  from  50  per  cent  of  the 
fees  paid  by  the  members  to  two-thirds  of  that 
amount.  In  addition,  many  of  the  communes  volun- 
tarily grant  subsidies  proportionate  to  the  benefits 
paid  by  the  funds. 

The  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  act  of 
Bulgaria  applies  to  wage  earners  generally  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  with  the  exception  of  do- 
mestic servants  and  such  workers  and  employees  in 
the  public  service  as  are  entitled  to  special  benefits. 
Benefits  are  paid  from  an  unemployment  fund  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  social  insurance  funds 
and  supported  by  contributions  from  the  workers, 
employers  and  state  at  the  rate  of  1  leva,  about  72 
cents,  per  insured  person  per  week. 

Czechoslovakia's  voluntary  insurance  system  ap- 
plies in  principle  to  wage  earners  in  all  trades,  pro- 
vided they  are  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness. 
The  insurance  is  administered  through  the  trade 
union  funds  and  the  employees'  contributions  vary 
from  fund  to  fund.     Employers  do  not  contribute. 

There  is  no  state  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  Denmark,  but  the  voluntary  insurance  funds 
are  attached  to  the  trade  unions  are  recognized  by 
the  state  and  receive  subsidies  from  the  state  and  the 
communes.  Alembership  in  the  funds  receiving  gov- 
ernment grants  is  restricted  to  wage  earners  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  whose  resources  do  not 
exceed   15,000  crowns    ($4000). 

The  state  subsidy  amounts  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
contribution  and  the  communal  subsidy  is  optional 
with  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent.  Employers  do  not 
contribute  to  the  primary  funds,  but  employers  par- 
ticipating in  compulsory  industrial  accident  insurance 
are  required  to  contribute  5  kroner  ($1.33)  annually 
per  worker  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  are 
eligible  for  insurance  under  the  voluntary  system  in 
Finland.  Benefits  are  paid  for  up  to  ninety  days  in  a 
period  of  twelve  consecutive  months,  but  after  the 
maximum  amount  has  been  paid  during  thirty-six 
months,  the  payment  of  benefits  is  suspended  for  one 
year.     Employers  do  not  contribute. 

Voluntary  unemployment  insurance  funds  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  state  in  France  since  1905, 
although  there  is  no  state  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  other  than  the  social  insurance  law.  In 
1927  the  total  payment  by  the  government  to  the 
departmental  and  municipal  funds  amounted  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  allowances  granted  by  the  funds,  but 
these  subsidies  applied  only  to  sixty  days'  benefit  in 
a  period  of  twelve  months.  Membership  in  the  funds 
is  open,  in  principle,  to  all  wage  earners.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  workers  and  the  benefits  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  fund. 

The  German  system  of  unemployment  relief  out 
of  public  funds  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  workers  and  employers  in  1927. 
The  insurance  applies  to  all  classes  of  workers  liable 
to  compulsory  health  insurance,  to  employees  cov- 
ered by  compulsory  old-age  and  sickness  insurance 
and  to  crews  of  vessels.  Seasonal  workers  are  also 
included.  The  number  of  wage  earners  insured 
against  unemployment  is   approximately   18,200,000. 

The  British  national  insurance  act  of  1911  intro- 
duced compulsory  unemployment  insurance  in  Great 
Britain  which  was  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  ap- 
plied only  to  workers  in  the  building,  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  industries  who  were  particularly  subject 
to  unemployment.  The  law  was  gradually  extended 
to  cover  other  groups  of  workers.  Now  there  is  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  unemployment  of  substan- 
tially all  employed  persons.  Persons  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over  sixty-five  are  the  principal  ex- 
emptions. 
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The  British  unemployment  insurance  act  of  1920  is 
still  in  force  in  the  Irish  Free  State  as  the  fundamen- 
tal unemployment  insurance  act.  The  insurance  is 
compulsory  and  the  exemptions  are  similar  to  those 
specified  in  the  British  act. 

In  Italy  a  special  insurance  fund  was  created  by 
decree  for  each  province  and  for  groups  of  provinces, 
but  the  general  management  was  vested  in  the  na- 
tional social  insurance  fund,  thereby  combining  the 
administration  of  unemployment  insurance  with  that 
of  other  branches  of  social  insurance.  Unemployment 
insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  wage  earners  of  both 
sexes  fifteen  to  sixty-five  years  old,  with  a  number  of 
exceptions. 

The  state  advances  the  funds  necessary  in  Luxem- 
burg for  the  payment  of  benefits,  thereafter  recover- 
ing a  quarter  from  the  municipalities  and  a  half  from 
the  employers  and  workers. 

The  Mexican  Government  had  decided  in  August. 
1929,  to  set  up  an  unemployment  fund  to  be  formed 
by  grants  from  the  public  authorities  and  compulsory 
contributions  from  civil  servants,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial workers.  The  contribution  would  be  de- 
ducted from  wages  higher  than  5  pesos  ($2.50)  per 
day  to  the  amount  of  two  days'  wages  for  each 
worker  liable  to  such  a  tax. 

Voluntary  unemployment  insurance  in  The  Nether- 
lands applies  in  principle  to  wage  earners  in  all  trades. 
The  state  contributions  vary  from  an  amount  equal 
to  that  paid  by  the  insured  persons  to  twice  that 
amount.  Half  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  state  is  re- 
covered from  the  communes.  The  employees'  con- 
tributions vary  between  different  funds  and  employ- 
ers do  not  contribute. 

Voluntary  unemployment  insurance  funds  in  Nor- 
way are  subsidized  by  the  state,  the  government  pay- 
ing 50  per  cent,  and  in  exceptional  cases  two-thirds 
of  the  benefit.  Two-thirds  of  these  amounts,  how- 
ever, are  recovered  from  the  communes.  The  mem- 
bership is  open  in  general  to  all  workers. 

Poland's  unemployment  insurance  law  provided  for 
compulsory  insurance  of  all  wage  earners  over  eight- 
een years  old  in  most  groups  of  workers.  The  funds 
are  maintained  by  contributions  from  the  state,  the 
employers  and  the  employees,  amounting  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  insured  workers. 

Russia  has  compulsory  unemployment  insurance, 
but  the  employers  bear  the  entire  cost.  As  a  large 
number  of  the  undertakings  are  nationalized,  this 
amounts  to  a  state  contribution  in  the  case  of  these 
industries. 

The  Spanish  insurance  system  is  voluntary,  but  is 
subsidized  by  the  state.  The  insurance  applies  to 
wage  earners  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty- 
five  whose  annual  earnings  do  not  exceed  4,000  pese- 
tas ($661.30). 

A  law  was  passd  in  Switzerland  in  1924  which 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  the  system  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  voluntary  unemployment  insurance  funds. 
The  law  fixed  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  by  the 
federal  government  at  40  per  cent  of  the  benefits  paid 
out  in  the  case  of  public  and  private  unemployment 
funds  administered  by  joint  bodies  of  employers  and 
workers  and  at  30  per  cent  in  the  case  of  funds  estab- 
lished by  trade  unions. 


THE  TWELVE-HOUR  WORKDAY 


When  California  became  part  of  the  Union,  it 
is  estimated  that  19,195,000  acres  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  state  was  covered  with  forests  and 
woodland.  Now  over  4,000,000  acres  have  been 
cut  and  burned  over,  and  of  this  amount  1,300,- 
000  acres  will  not  produce  forests  again  unless 
planted. 


Claude  M.  Goshorn,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  sent  the 
following  interesting-  and  pertinent  communica- 
tion to  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der President  Wilson  and  now  attorney  for  the 
non-union  Great  Lakes'  Shipowners: 

Chicago,  Illinois,  January  12,    1931. 
Mr.   Xewton  D.  Bal 

Union    Trust   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mv    Dear   Mr.   Baker: 

Press  reports  state  that  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  group  of  vocational  educators  you  said,  "1  have  a 
notion  that  industry  has  no  right,  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  to  take  all  the  gains  that  come  from  this 
rapid  substitution  of  machine  processes  for  human 
labor." 

Your  position  on  this  proposition  is  in  accord  with 
sound  social  and  economic  principles,  and  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  fully  agreeing  with  you  on  this  question. 
It  is  quite  generally  agreed  today  that  the  progress 
of  society  to  ever  higher  standards  of  life  is  largely 
dependent  upon  labor  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the 
fruits  of  improved  processes  of  production. 

Unfortunately,  for  both  sailors  and  society  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  that  many  large  shipowners,  with 
some  of  whom  you  are  associated  in  a  legal  capacity, 
never  heard  of  your  notions  on  this  issue,  or  else 
refuse  to  accept  your  theory  as  sound.  In  what  other 
manner  can  one  account  for  the  fact  that  the  obsolete 
two-watch  system  or  twelve-hour  day  for  sailors  con- 
tinues to  exist  on  the  vessels  under  their  control? 

Statistics  published  in  the  1927  Annual  Report  of 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  indicate  the  tremen- 
dous progress  made  in  the  efficient  operation  of  bulk 
freight  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  size  of  the 
average  iron  ore  cargo  increased  from  7,351  gross 
tons  in  1914  to  8,791  gross  tons  in  1927.  The  average 
size  of  all  cargoes  increased  from  6,306  gross  tons  in 
1911  to  8.568  gross  tons  in  1927.  The  average  time 
these  vessels  spent  in  port  was  reduced  from  31  hours, 
26  minutes,  in  1918,  to  17  hours,  19  minutes,  in  1927. 
Truly  a  wonderful  record  of  increased  efficiency  in 
operation  of  the  vast  bulk  freight  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  However,  the  picture  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  industry  has  failed  to  make  any  progress 
in  improving  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  sailors  in  their 
employ. 

The  owners  of  these  vessels  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  modern  boats,  modern  dock  equipment  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  conducting  their  business,  other  than 
their  personnel  problems.  Permit  me  to  ask  if  they 
can  be  equally  proud  of  the  archaic  two-watch  sys- 
tem in  vogue  on  their  vessels  under  which  sailors  are 
required  to  labor  twelve  hours  a  day  and  eighty-four 
hours  a  week. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  three- watch 
system  or  eight-hour  day  has  been  widely  adopted  by 
many  operators  of  American  vessels,  including  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  is  it  not  time  for  the 
operators  of  bulk  freight  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  share  some  of  the  gains  resulting  from  modern 
methods  of  operation  with  the  sailors  in  their  employ 
by  abolishing  the  archaic  and  obsolete  two-watch 
system  and  substituting  therefor  the  three-watch  sys- 
tem which  means  an  eight-hour  day  for  sailors? 

May  we  count  upon  your  aid  in  this  matter.' 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORX. 

Acting  Secretary. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Chairman  George  W.  Wicker  sham  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  Law  Enforcement  Commission, 
has  come  to  the  enlightening  conclusion  that  the 
"mailed  fist"  has  failed  with  prohibition.  "Not 
force,  but  reason,"  he  says,  "is  the  best  preventive 
of  crime.  The  problem  of  law  enforcement  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education  in  law  observance. 
No  process  of  education  of  the  public  into  the 
value  of  prohibition  was  attempted."  We  fear 
that  this  conclusion  alone  will  not  suffice  to  put 
the  broken  body  of  prohibition  enforcement  to- 
gether. The  "mailed  fist"  is  generally  a  hopeless 
means  of  education.  But  even  if  our  prohibition 
enforcement  agents  wore  their  fists  attired  in 
silken  gloves  we  doubt  whether  the  results  of 
their  labor  would  differ  very  much.  It  is  well  to 
remember  the  simple  truth  in  educational  policy 
that  even  more  important  than  theory  and  method 
is  the  educator.  And  bad  as  is  our  prohibition 
laws  the  watchers  of  the  law  and  its  administra- 
tors are  infinitely  worse.  This  is  equally  true 
about  most  of  the  other  laws  and  their  enforcers. 

Figures  submitted  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  show,  according  to  Chairman  Wick- 
ersham,  an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  intoxication 
and  liquor  law  violations  of  161  per  cent  in  88 
cities  in  the  ten  years  since  1920.  Arrests  for 
intoxication  and  dry  law  infractions  increased 
seven  times  more  than  the  population.  Arrests 
for  robbery  increased  ten  times  more  than  the 
population.  Arrests  for  traffic  law  violations  in- 
creased sixteen  times  more  than  the  population. 
If  about  the  prohibition  law  it  may  be  claimed 
that  it  has  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  im- 
press itself  upon  the  popular  mind  and  the  traffic 
laws  are  relatively  new  since  the  popular  use  of 
the  automobile  is  but  of  a  relatively  recent  origin, 
robbery  is  as  venerable  a  crime,  in  point  of  age, 
as  is  our  civilization.  All  methods,  from  the 
moral  force  by  way  of  admonition  through  the 
Ten  Commandments,  to  law,  police  and  jail,  have 
been  tried  against  it,  but  in  vain.  Robbery  per- 
sists, as  does  crime  generally.  The  prohibition 
law  and  the  experience  with  its  would-be  enforce- 
ment supplies  an  excellent,  even  if  a  costly,  illus- 
tration of  the  reasons  why  most  all  our  laws  fail 
of  achieving  their  purpose.  Prohibition  has  fur- 
nished a  new  and  larger  than  ever  opportunity 
for  trading  in  forbidden  goods,  at  all  times  a  de- 


sirable and  a  well-paying  business.  Prohibition 
enforcement  has  offered  an  unlimited  opportu- 
nity for  graft  and  corruption,  for  thuggery,  ban- 
ditry of  all  kinds,  and  political  people,  and  so 
many  officers  of  law  and  police  and  detectives 
and  legislators  would  be  untrue  to  what  some  of 
them  consider  their  calling  and  consequently  unfit 
for  their  jobs  if  they  had  not  readily  and  liberally 
availed  themselves  of  such  opportunity.  After 
all,  to  put  it  in  the  popular  term,  they  are  not  in 
the  business  for  their  health.  It  is  but  unavoid- 
able that  those  who  think  so  act  accordingly. 
Crime,  of  all  kinds  and  varieties,  will  persist  as 
long  as  it  will  pay  criminals  to  commit  the  crimes. 
and  above  all,  it  will  last  as  long  as  there  will  be 
officers  of  the  law  in  whose  interest  it  will  be  to 
have  offenders  break  the  law.  Crime  is  primar- 
ily made  by  those  who  are  paid  to  enforce  it. 
They  would  soon  be  out  of  a  job  if  there  were  no 
crimes  and  criminals.  With  crime  and  criminals 
they  are  not  only  secure  in  their  jobs,  but  they 
also  cash  in  on  it  very  handsomely. 

The  thought  of  educating  the  people  in  law 
observance  is  by  no  means  as  innocent  as  it  may 
seem.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revolutionary  idea.  A  bit 
of  sustained  and  consistent  thinking  of  what  life 
in  our  country  would  look  like  if  lawmakers  and 
law  administrators  too  were  obliged  to  observe 
the  law,  brings  to  mind  more  than  the  Law  En- 
forcement Commission  itself  may  be  willing  to 
contemplate.  If  all  police  officers  and  judges 
were  obliged  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
even  more  than  to  technicalities,  and  if  all  busi- 
ness men  were  to  carry  on  their  affairs  in  com- 
pliance with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  with  but 
a  view  to  avoid  its  formal  points,  and  if  all  polit- 
ical parties,  pledged  to  realize  the  country's  basic 
law  and  to  develop  it  for  the  good  of  the  people 
and  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  designs, 
had  made  a  practice  of  what  they  preach,  these 
United  States  of  ours  might  be  a  bully  good 
place  to  live  in :  but  ever  so  many  of  our  eminent 
respectable  and  otherwise  well-to-do  citizens 
would  be  waiting  in  line  for  their  foreign  pass- 
ports, after,  of  course,  they  would  have  their 
major  money  reserves  transferred  to  banks  in 
neighborhood  lands.  Law  observance  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  If  actually  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  be  sure  to  hit  and  hit  hardest  those  whose 
business  has  always  been  that  of  hitting  others. 
The  education  of  the  people  in  law  observance  is 
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a  revolutionary  idea,  which  honest-to-goodness 
revolutionaries  might  harness  to  advantage.  Its 
full  and  thorough-going  realization  would  tend 
to  make  short  shrift  of  all  our  prohibitions  and  of 
their  enforcers. — The  Advance,  New  York. 


CRAB-PACKING  VESSELS 

Reports  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Jap- 
anese press  regarding  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of 
workers  employed  on  board  a  crab-packing  ves- 
sel, and  public  attention  has  thus  been  directed 
for  the  first  time  toward  the  labor  problems  in 
these  so-called  "floating  factories." 

The  term  "floating  factory"  usually  denotes  in 
Japan  a  ship  engaged  in  packing  fish,  chiefly 
crab,  on  board.  Crab-packing  vessels  range  from 
two  to  four  thousand  tons,  and  are  equipped  with 
packing  machines.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  be 
old.  A  typical  ship  has  some  350  persons  on 
board,  including  140  fishermen,  65  factory  work- 
ers, 45  crew,  and  100  others  engaged  in  miscel- 
laneous occupations. 

The  work  is  seasonal,  the  season  lasting  five 
months,  from  May  to  September.  The  best  fish- 
ing grounds  are  found  near  Russian  territory,  in 
particular  off  Kamchatka.  When  a  ship  arrives 
at  its  destination,  seven  or  eight  fishing  boats  car- 
ried on  board  the  vessel  are  lowered,  and  fisher- 
men are  engaged  in  catching  crabs,  while  packing 
is  carried  out  in  the  factory  on  board  the  vessel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  workers  are  generally  em- 
ployed for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  are  some- 
times on  duty  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours, 
without  sufficient  rest.  The  accommodation  is 
generally  bad.  Most  of  the  workers  are  paid 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  yen  a  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  bonus  of  about  two  hundred  yen  which 
is  granted  at  the  end  of  the  season;  disputes, 
however,  often  arise  as  to  the  rate  of  profit- 
sharing. 

The  supply  of  fresh  food  and  water,  which  is 
effected  by  a  supply  boat  connecting  the  packing 
ship  with  a  port,  constitutes  a  difficult  problem, 
and  workers  are  said  to  suffer  frequently  from 
beri-beri,  caused  by  lack  of  pure  water,  or  from 
scurvy,  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  veg- 
etables. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  crab-packing  ship 
left  Hakodate  in  April,  with  more  than  300  per- 
sons on  board,  including  the  crew,  fishermen, 
factory  workers,  and  others.    The  hours  of  work 


on  board  ship  were  excessive  (from  16  to  20 
hours  a  day)  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  bad  food 
and  lack  of  fresh  water,  caused  a  severe  out- 
break of  disease,  with  which  the  unqualified  doc- 
tor carried  was  quite  unable  to  cope.  The  work- 
ers finally  attempted  to  start  a  strike,  but  the  only 
result  was  severe  punishment  for  their  leaders. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  reached  Hakodate,  the 
first  port  of  call,  an  inquiry  was  held  by  the  ad- 
ministrative and  police  authorities  which  con- 
firmed the  reports  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
workers,  and  the  authorities  decided  to  prosecute 
the  persons  responsible. 

In  1923  regulations  for  the  crab-packing  in- 
dustry were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  The  number  of  packing 
boats  was  limited  to  eighteen,  and  the  fishing  ter- 
ritory and  the  size  of  fishing  nets  regulated.  But 
the  workers  on  board  are  not  protected,  either  by 
these  departmental  regulations,  or  by  the  Factory- 
Act,  and  no  police  protection  can  be  extended  to 
them  while  at  sea. 

At  present  about  600,000  boxes  of  crabs,  valued 
at  15,000,000  yen,  are  turned  out  annually.  The 
total  number  of  workers  is  approximately  7000. 


SLIPSHOD  SPEECH 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  distinct  coun- 
tries separated  from  each  other  by  1200  miles  of 
ocean,  yet  some  people  never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  refer  to  them  as  "Australasia."  It  should, 
therefore,  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  term  is 
resented  in  both  countries,  particularly  in  New 
Zealand,  and  those  who  are  trying  to  cultivate 
good  will  in  the  Antipodes  should  take  care  never 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  same  mistake  is  often 
made  in  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  refer  to  as 
"Scandinavia."  Yet  there  is  no  such  country  or 
group  of  countries  as  Scandinavia,  and  when  one 
wishes  to  refer  to  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
collectively,  one  should  be  at  least  polite  enough 
to  enumerate  the  countries  severally.  Slipshod 
speech  and  diction  are  on  the  increase,  which  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  becoming  less  obnoxious. — 2 
Nauticus. 


Thinking    is    the    talking    of    the    soul    with 
itself. 


A  quiet  tongue  shows  a  wise  head. 
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PROHIBITION 


More  than  14,000  years  in  jail  sentences  have 
been  imposed  upon  violators  of  the  prohibition 
law  in  this  country,  according  to  official  figures 
tabulated  at  Washington  by  Dr.  James  M.  Doran, 
former  high  official  of  the  Federal  prohibition, 
who  took  up  his  new  duties  this  week  as  com- 
missioner of  industrial  alcohol.  Dr.  Doran  re- 
ported to  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury department  under  which  the  prohibition  de- 
partment operates,  that  the  dry  agents  in  the 
United  States  had  made  over  68,000  arrests  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  which  resulted  in  about 
54,000  convictions  and  22,000  jail  sentences.  In 
reviewing  this  large  number  of  arrests,  Dr.  Doran 
denied  that  any  large  amount  of  corruption  ex- 
isted among  the  ranks  of  dry  agents  and  pointed 
out  that  out  of  567  investigations  of  employees 
of  the  bureau  all  but  one  case  had  been  closed. 


PROTECTING  THE  WHALE 


It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  South  Pole  to 
Geneva,  but  the  League  of  Nations  has  bridged 
the  gulf  by  taking  up  the  question  of  the  protec- 
tion of  whales. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  whaling  industry  has 
harried  the  whales  so  mercilessly  as  to  make  them 
almost  extinct  except  in  the  Antarctic,  and  that 
with  the  concentration  in  this  region  of  the 
efforts  of  the  whalers  the  Leviathan  promises  to 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  waters  altogether. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  on  an 
international  scale,  and  the  urgency  and  im- 
portance of  the  question  was  put  forward  by  the 
governments  represented  at  the  world  Economic 
Conference  summoned  by  the  League  in  May, 
1927.  Since  then  the  Economic  Organization  has 
been  studying  the  matter,  and  as  a  result  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  met  in  Berlin  in  April  to  frame 
a  draft  convention  for  the  consideration  of  gov- 
ernments, which  is  intended  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary international  protection  for  whales. 

The  Economic  Committee  in  June  requested  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  to  obtain  the  views  of 
governments  on  this  draft  convention.  In  the 
light  of  these  views  and  of  the  comments  upon 
them  of  a  committee  of  experts,  a  future  session 
will  decide  whether  a  special  conference  should  be 
summoned  to  convert  the  draft  into  a  convention 


open  to  signature,  or  whether  a  protocol  should 
be  opened  during  a  session  of  the  Assembly  for 
signature  by  any  states  wishing  to  become  parties. 

The  convention  is  to  operate  over  "all  the 
waters  of  the  world,  including  both  the  high  seas 
and  territorial  and  national  waters." 

The  contracting  parties  are  to  require  licenses 
from  all  whalers  taking  or  killing  of  right  whales, 
including  North  Cape  whales,  Greenland  whales, 
South  right  whales,  Pacific  right  whales  and 
Southern  Pigmy  whale  (right  whales  are  rela- 
tively slow  and  easy  to  catch  and  are  also  those 
which  possess  the  most  valuable  and  abundant  oil ; 
they  are  therefore  more  in  danger  of  extinction 
than  other  species).  The  Japanese  expert  put  on 
record  his  opinion  that  the  North  Pacific  should 
be  excluded  from  this  prohibition. 

The  taking  or  killing  of  calves  or  suckling 
whales,  immature  whales  and  female  whales  which 
are  accompanied  by  calves  or  suckling  whales  is 
also  prohibited. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  for  ensuring 
that  there  shall  be  no  wastage  when  a  whale  is 
killed,  for  making  the  contracts  of  gunners  and 
crews  of  whaling  boats  depend  more  upon  the 
size,  species,  value  and  yield  of  oil  of  the  whales 
taken  than  merely  upon  their  number,  for  ensur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  license  system  and  the 
obtaining  of  adequate  statistics  about  the  number, 
size,  sex,  etc.,  of  whales  taken  during  the  season. 


ONCE  TO  EVERY  MAN 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah, 

Offers  each  the  bloom  or  blight — 
And  the  choice  goes  by  for  ever 

'Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble, 

When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit, 

And  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

While  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Till  the  multitude  make  virtue 

Of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper, 

Yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is  strong; 
Though  her  portion  be  the  scaffold. 

And  upon  the  throne  be  Wrong, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  One  within  the  Shadow 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own. 

-J.  R.  Lowell. 
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WORKING  HOURS  ON  SPANISH  SHIPS 


New  regulations  of  working  hours  on  Spanish 
ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  have  come 
into  force  by  a  royal  decree.  It  provides  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight-hour  week,  and 
apart  from  its  limitation  to  the  coasting  trade 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  regulation  in 
force  in  France,  the  only  other  country  that  has 
yet  adopted  the  forty-eight-hour  week  for  sea- 
men. Whether  in  practice  it  will  prove  as  favor- 
able as  it  looks  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine  has  been  instructed  to  dic- 
tate the  measures  required  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
a  task  which  offers  considerable  scope  for  prun- 
ing. In  any  case  there  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  the 
circumstance  that  this  step  in  the  right  direction 
should  have  been  taken  not  in  one  of  the  coun- 
tries still  blessed  with  democratic  and  therefore 
presumably  progressive  governments,  but  in 
Spain,  a  country  groaning  under  its  second  dic- 
tatorship in  seven  years. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  new  regulation  as 
published  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Transport  Workers'  Federation : 

Working  Hours  Regulation  for  Ships  Engaged  in  the 
the  National  Coasting  Trade 

Art.  1.  The  duration  of  normal  effective  work  of 
persons  of  all  kinds  constituting  the  crew  of  a  ship 
may  not  be  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  forty-eight 
hours  a  week,  or  an  equivalent  duration  spread  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Art.  2.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  article  ef- 
fective working  time  shall  be  regarded  as  the  time 
during  which  the  persons  signed  on  perform  service, 
in  virtue  of  orders  given  by  a  superior,  while  the  ship 
is  at  sea;  and  further  the  time  during  which  such  per- 
sons remain  on  board,  also  in  virtue  of  orders  given 
by  a  superior,  at  the  head  and  terminal  ports  of  the 
line,  and  at  the  ports  of  call  at  which  the  ship's  stay 
is  of  similar  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  during  which  the  per- 
sons signed  on  are  free  of  all  duty,  when  at  sea,  and 
either  ashore  or  remaining  on  board  of  their  own  free 
will,  when  in  port,  shall  be  regarded  as  free  time. 

Art.  3.  The  sea  watch  service  on  mechanically  pro- 
pelled ships  shall  be  organized  in  three  watches  for 
officers  and  subordinate  deck  and  engine-room  rat- 
ings; except  on  such  ships  as  the  General  Board  of 
Navigation  shall  classify,  in  view  of  their  tonnage 
and  the  class  of  trade  in  which  they  may  be  engaged, 
as  lesser  coasting  trade  vessels,  in  which  case  a  one 
or  two  watch  service  may  be  introduced,  provided 
always  that  the  limitations  of  working  hours  provided 
for  in  this  regulation  are  observed. 

Art.  4.  The  three  deck  watches  shall  each  consist 
of  at  least  one  officer  and  two  men. 

Art.  5.  The  three  engine-room  watches  shall  con- 
sist of  an  engineer  and  the  regulation  subordinate 
personnel. 

Art.  6.     Sea  watches  shall  not  be  of  longer  duration 


than  six  hours,  nor  the  period  off  duty  of  less  than 
four  consecutive  hour-. 

Art.  7.  The  regulation  working  day  may  be  ex- 
ceeded  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  When  for  purposes  of  entering  or  leaving  port, 
and  the  operations  of  weighing  or  dropping  anchor, 
mooring  or  casting  oil",  the  captain  considers  it  neces- 
sary that  the  members  of  the  crew  not  on  duty  shall 
help  those  of  the  watch;  without  any  limitation  of 
time.  When  the  duration  of  such  work  does  not  ex- 
ceed <>ne  hour  a  day  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  over- 
time for  purposes  of  remuneration. 

(h)  Whenever,  while  at  sea,  it  shall  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  performing  extra  work 
connected  with  the  maintenance,  navigation  or  safety 
of  the  ship,  and  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  of 
persons  on  board. 

Art.  8.  If,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  normal 
working  hours  over  the  week  of  forty-eight,  or  the 
longer  period  adopted,  the  effective  working  hours  on 
any  day  should  exceed  ten,  those  in  excess  of  this 
limit  shall  be  regarded  as  overtime  hours  for  pur- 
poses  of  money  compensation. 

Art.  9.  Except  in  clear  cases  of  emergency  the 
duration  of  effective  work  may  not  exceed  fourteen 
hours  in  a  day. 

Art.  10.  At  ports  of  call  the  limitations  specified  in 
articles  8  and  9  shall  apply  both  for  sea  and  port 
service. 

The  limitations  in  question  shall  be  nine  and  twelve 
hours,  respectively,  at  the  head  and  terminal  ports  of 
the  line,  and  at  ports  of  call  at  which  the  vessel's  stay 
is  of  similar  duration. 

Art.  11.  Hours  in  excess  of  the  legal  working  day 
(sic),  after  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  1   shall  be  paid  for  in  currency. 

Art.  12.  A  weekly  day  of  rest,  as  far  as  possible 
on  Sunday,  shall  be  compulsory. 

1  f  it  should  not  be  possible  to  allow  it  on  the  day 
indicated  by  the  captain,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the 
ship  is  at  sea,  or  in  port  for  indispensable  operations, 
a  full  day  off  shall  be  allowed,  at  the  head  or  terminal 
port  of  the  line,  or  in  ports  of  call  where  the  vessel's 
stay  is  of  similar  duration,  for  each  eight  hours  of 
work  performed  on  a  day  of  rest.  If  this  compensa- 
tion cannot  be  made  within  a  period  of  one  month, 
or  in  case  of  the  man  concerned  being  signed  off.  the 
hours  worked  on  the  day  of  rest  shall  be  paid  for  as 
overtime. 

Art.  13.  Officers  shall  receive  compensation  in  cur- 
rency, in  similar  cases  as  the  subordinate  personnel, 
at  the  rate  of  three  pesetas  an  hour. 


At  the  recent  general  election  in  Hawaii  three 
American-born  Japanese  were  elected  to  political 
office  (the  first  of  their  race  to  be  so  honored), 
also  four  Chinese.  Two  of  the  Japanese  take 
seats  in  the  Legislature,  the  other  Japanese  and 
two  of  the  Chinese  were  elected  Supervisors  in 
different  districts,  and  the  other  two  Chinese 
were  elected  respectively  auditor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Island  of  Kauai. 


It  is  a  silly  fish  that  is  caught  twice  by  the 
same  bait. 


The     sweetest     wine     makes     the     sharpest 
\  inegar. 
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SEA  TOLL  OF  OUR  TIME.  By  R.  L  Hadfield. 
Publishers,  H.  F.  and  G.  Witherby,  High  Hol- 
born,  W.  C.  1,  London,   England.     Price  12s.  6d. 

This  chronicle  of  maritime  disasters  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  though  it  deals  with  a  tragic 
subject,  tells  the  story  of  some  modern  ship- 
wrecks in  a  manner  devoid  of  the  hysteria  and 
sensationalism  with  which  some  writers  would 
invest  such  a  theme.  The  record  opens  with  the 
loss  in  1897  of  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Aden;  the  fol- 
lowing year  saw  the  loss  of  the  C.  G.  T.  steamer 
Bourgogne,  while  included  among  the  disasters 
are  also  the  wrecks  of  the  three  railway-owned 
vessels  Stella,  Hilda  and  Berlin,  the  lives  lost 
being  respectively  112,  126  and  135,  while  other 
casualties  discussed  are  those  of  the  Norge,  the 
diminutive  liner  of  3,318  tons  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Steamship  Company,  which  struck 
on  a  reef  near  the  lonely  Rockall  and  foundered 
with  600  of  her  company,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Volturno  in  heavy  weather  in  mid-Atlantic  with 
the  loss  of  133  of  her  complement  of  654  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  The  loss  of  the  Titanic  is 
treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  so  are  the 
stranding  of  the  Mohegan  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Londonian  and  Antinoe,  the  sinking  of  the 
Empress  of  Ireland,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
General  Slocum  by  fire  half  a  mile  from  land 
with  a  life  loss  of  1,200,  while  the  last  chapter  in 
this  narrative  of  disasters  at  sea  tells  the  story  of 
the  ill-fated  Vestris. 


CALIFORNIA  FISHERIES.  Review  of  the  Fish- 
eries of  California.  1930.  Publishers,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Docu- 
ment  1087.     Price,    10   cents. 

It  is  stated  that  California  is  the  only  state  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  where 
commercial  fishing  is  followed,  the  fishes  of  this 
state  ranking  second  among  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  1927  there  were  490,000,000  pounds 
of  fish  products  figuring  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
state  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000.  Over  400 
vessels  were  operated  with  a  capacity  of  nearly 
8000  tons,"  while  the  fish  marketed,  either  fresh, 
frozen  or  cured,  were  valued  at  about  $6,500,000 
and  the  canned  products  marketed  were  valued  at 
over  $17,000,000,  all  of  which  makes  it  very  evi- 
dent that  the  state  of  California  is  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  fruit  growing.  This  bulletin 
gives  trend  of  the  catch,  location  of  the  fisheries, 
canneries,  etc. 


When  Cicero  spoke  in  the  Roman  Senate,  his 
remarks  were  reported  by  Tyro,  his  slave.  That 
was  more  than  2000  years  ago.  Were  Cicero  in 
the  United  States  Congress  today  his  words  would 
be  taken  down  by  men  whom  he  would  regard 
as  peers.  At  any  rate,  they  are  so  regarded  by 
the  men  there  today. 

The  official  reporters  of  congressional  debates 
are  twelve  men,  divided  equally  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Some  have  been  in  active 
service  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
dean  of  the  House  shorthand  men,  Reuel  Small, 
has  been  there  for  over  thirty  years. 

What  a  mighty  volume  of  words  has  fallen 
during  that  thirty-year  period.  How  many  of 
them  have  fallen  on  the  little  note  pad  of  Small 
no  one  can  accurately  say,  but  a  rough  calculation 
has  estimated  the  number  to  be  approximately 
50,000,000. 

Many  brands  of  oratory  have  been  represented 
in  that  great  torrent  of  words.  The  orators  have 
been  fast  and  slow,  lucid  and  unintelligible.  Some 
have  bellowed  out  their  words,  others  have  spoken 
in  near  whispers.  The  accents  have  smacked  of 
every  section  of  the  country  and  some  other 
countries. 

The  range  of  words  has  run  the  gamut  of  the 
dictionary;  and  no  doubt  there  have  been  some 
that  couldn't  be  found  in  a  dictionary — at  least 
not  in  one  meant  for  school  children.  In  any 
event,  they  all  have  gone  down  in  the  reporters' 
little  lined  notebooks,  for  their  quick  intelligence 
and  lightning-like  hands  do  not  miss.  Moreover 
they  have  gone  down  at  the  rate  of  from  125  to 
280  words  a  minute. 

One  of  the  fastest  talkers  that  reporters  were 
assigned  to  "catch"  was  Representative  Henry 
Underwood  Johnson,  a  member  from  Indiana, 
who  left  the  House  in  1898. 

And  on  the  other  hand  the  slowest  of  the  House 
orators  was  Representative  John  Calhoun  Bell,  of 
Colorado,  who  served  in  the  Fifty-fifth  and 
Fifty-sixth  Congresses.  Representative  Bell  spoke 
so  slowly  that  it  was  almost  possible  to  record  his 
remarks  in  longhand. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
older  reporters  that  the  representatives  of  today 
talk  considerably  faster  than  did  those  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  large 
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membership  of  the  House  and  to  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  speaking  time  of  the  members. 

When  some  of  the  reporters  began  reporting, 
the  membership  of  the  House  was  340 ;  today  it  is 
435.  To  permit  all  of  these  men  to  talk,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  limit  the  time  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  consequence  is  that  the  members 
speed  up  their  remarks  in  order  to  finish  before 
the  gavel  falls. 

The  reporters  do  most  of  their  work  while  on 
their  feet,  and  frequently  they  have  to  follow  the 
orating  members  around  the  floor.  Each  reporter 
writes  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  long  enough 
to  write  an  amount  which  will  fill  a  page  and  a 
half  of  the  Congressional  Record.  After  he  is  re- 
lieved, he  goes  into  his  office  and  dictates  into  a 
phonograph.  The  record  of  this  is  then  given  to 
an  amanuensis,  who  translates  the  words  on  a 
typewriter. 

If  the  member  wants  to  read  proof  on  his 
remarks,  the  transcript  is  sent  to  him ;  if  he  does 
not,  it  is  sent  directly  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  CONFERENCE 


SOVIET    RUSSIA'S   SHIPPING 


A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  mer- 
chant vessels  touching  at  French  and  French 
colonial  ports  is  shown  by  Soviet  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  French  shipping  trade  and  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Trade 
Commissioner  Butts  at  Paris.  According  to  the 
Soviet  report,  142  vessels  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  arrived  at  French  or  French  colonial  ports 
during  1929,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year  and  230  per  cent  over  1927.  In 
January  and  February,  1930,  29  Soviet  ships 
entered  French  ports,  a  number  taken  by  the  Sov- 
iets to  indicate  that  "such  traffic  is  in  constant  pro- 
gression." In  1927  the  tonnage  transported  by 
the  General  Agency  of  the  Sovtorgflot  amounted 
to  28,311  tons;  in  1928  to  52,240  tons  and  in 
1929  to  102,389  tons.  The  report  states  further 
that  a  regular  service  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
France  is  being  considered  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  of  the  tonnage 
transported,  as  given  above,  a  large  percentage 
was  shipped  with  foreign  steamship  companies, 
"as  the  Soviet  General  Agency  has  not  yet  a  large 
enough  fleet  to  meet  its  needs." 


The  Fourth  National  Conference  on  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  was  held  in  Washington, 
I).  C,  January  21  and  22.  As  in  previous  years, 
T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Hoard,  issued  the  formal  call  for  the  conference. 

Subjects  on  the  agenda  follow:  Unfinished 
business;  reports  of  committees;  marine  insur- 
ance; safety  of  marine  workers;  reduction  of 
differential  between  shipbuilding  costs  here  and 
abroad;  government  aid  to  American  ships  not 
benefited  by  mail  contracts;  training  of  officer 
personnel;  modernization  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine;  methods  of  increasing  patronage 
for  American  lines  ;  views  of:  manufacturers, 
agricultural  interests,  trade  associations,  traffic 
clubs,  exporters  and  importers,  railroads,  ship- 
owners; legislative  needs  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine:  American  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  shipping;  marine  engineering  develop- 
ment and  research  ;  load  line  development. 

With  the  American  merchant  marine  taking 
new  life  in  the  form  of  splendid  modern  ships, 
Chairman  O'Connor  deemed  it  especially  impor- 
tant to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
patronage  for  American  lines.  To  this  end  invi- 
tations were  extended  to  a  broader  field,  including 
manufacturers,  farmers,  exporters  and  importers 
and  various  traffic  organizations,  in  order  to 
reach  as  many  as  possible  whose  support  of  the 
American  shipping  industry  as  a  whole  is  essen- 
tial. 

President  Furuseth  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  was  a  member  of  the 
conference,  by  invitation. 


The  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  human  race; 
posterity  as  well  as  the  existing  generation  :  those 

who  dissent  from  the  opinion  still  more  than 
those  who  hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
error  for  truth;  if  wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  al- 
most as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and 
livelier  impression  of  truth  produced  by  its  col- 
lision with  error. — John  Stuart  Mill. 


A  burden  which  one  chooses  is  not  felt. 


No  man  can  produce  great  things  who  is  not 
thoroughly  sincere  in  dealing  with  himself. — 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


"Immigration  Fine"  Upheld. — Two  cases 
arising  from  the  desertion  of  alien  seamen  in 
an  American  port  and  questioning  the  power  of 
an  administrative  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  assess  a  fine  upon  the  ship  from  which 
the  escape  was  made  were  denied  reviews  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  January  5. 
The  cases  are  those  of  National  Surety  Company 
vs.  Holtzman,  Nos.  557  and  558,  before  the  court 
on  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari. 

The  petitions  stated  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Italian  steamships  Emilia  Pellegrina  and  Dal- 
mazia  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  their  masters  were 
notified  to  detain  certain  seamen  on  board.  Some 
of  those  designated  deserted  and  escaped  and  the 
Collector  of  Customs  refused  to  clear  the  vessel 
until  bond  had  been  given.  Thereafter  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration  determined 
liability  under  the  collector's  claim  and  imposed 
an  "immigration  fine"  of  $1000  per  man  who 
escaped. 

Action  being  instituted  on  the  bond  upon  the 
principal's  failure  to  pay,  it  was  stated  in  the 
petitions  that  the  surety,  the  National  Surety 
Company,  refused  payment  on  the  ground  that 
its  undertakings  were  to  secure  payment  of  such 
fine  as  might  properly  be  imposed,  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine  assessed  not  by  an  administra- 
tive officer,  but  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  ques- 
tion was  also  presented  as  to  whether,  under  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  a  notice  to  detain  alien 
seamen  on  board  served  on  the  master  of  a  vessel 
by  immigration  authorities  at  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  sufficient  to  support  a  fine  imposed 
for  failure  to  detain  such  alien  seamen  on  board 
at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  (43  F.  (2d)  544)  had  previously  denied 
each  of  these  contentions. 

Seamen's  Wages. — Important  appeals  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords  which  were  heard  re- 
cently raised  an  important  point  under  section  1 
(1)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  (International 
Labor  Conventions)  Act,  1925,  as  to  a  seaman's 
right  to  wages  after  his  service  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  wreck  or  loss  of  the  vessel  on  which 
he  was  employed. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  first  action,  John  Murray 
(the  respondent  in  the  first  appeal),  was  quarter- 


master and  able-bodied  seaman  on  board  the 
steamship  Croxteth  Hall,  owned  by  Ellerman 
Lines,  Ltd.,  which  was  wrecked  off  Flushing  on 
February  27,  1929.  The  plaintiff  in  the  second 
action,  Joseph  Comerford  (the  respondent  in  the 
second  appeal),  was  a  refrigerating  greaser  and 
seaman  of  the  White  Star  liner  Celtic,  which  was 
wrecked  when  entering  Queenstown  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1928.  Both  cases  had  been  referred  to 
the  Admiralty  Division  under  section  165  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Section  1  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  (In- 
ternational Labor  Convention)  Act,  1925,  pro- 
vided : 

Where  by  reason  of  the  wreck  or  loss  of  a  ship  on 
which  a  seaman  is  employed  his  service  terminates 
before  the  date  contemplated  in  the  agreement,  he 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  section  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  be 
entitled,  in  respect  of  each  day  on  which  he  is  in  fact 
unemployed  during  a  period  of  two  months  from  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  his  service,  to  receive 
wages  at  the  rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  that 
date. 

Subsection  2  enacted  that  a  seaman  should  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  wages  under  the  section  if 
the  shipowner  showed  that  the  unemployment 
was  not  due  to  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  or  that  the 
seaman  was  able  to  obtain  employment. 

The  president  held  that  the  statute  conferred  a 
prima  facie  right  on  a  seaman  to  receive  wages 
for  each  day  on  which  he  was  involuntarily  un- 
employed during*  a  period  of  two  months  from 
the  date  on  which  his  service  terminated  by  rea- 
son of  the  wreck  or  loss  of  his  ship,  irrespective 
of  the  date  on  which,  had  the  ship  not  been 
wrecked  or  lost,  his  service  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  have  terminated.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
by  a  majority  (Lord  Justice  Scrutton  and  Lord 
Justice  Greer ;  Lord  Justice  Slesser  dissenting) 
affirmed  his  decision. 

Judgment. — Lord  Dunedin,  in  giving  judg- 
ment in  the  first  case,  confessed  that  he  had  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
in  this  matter,  but  in  the  end  he  had  come  to 
think  that  the  judgment  of  the  appeal  court  was 
right.  It  was  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  inquiry 
held  before  Lord  Merrivale  it  was  shown  that  it 
was  the  custom  for  men  who  had  been  on  this 
ship  to  be  allowed  to  sign  on  for  the  next  voyage. 
In  other  words,  if  nothing  untoward  had  hap- 
pened, it  would  have  been  more  likely  than  not 
that   the    respondent    would   at    once   have   been 
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taken  on  for  the  next  voyage,  and  so  would  not 
have  remained  in  unemployment. 

The  appellants  were  very  anxious  to  point  out 
that  the  convention,  to  give  effect  to  which  the 
act  was  passed,  used  the  word  "indemnity,"  and 
the  only  proper  indemnity  that  could  therefore 
be  given  was  the  wages,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
due  under  contract,  which  contract  was  frustrated 
by  the  wreck.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was 
anything  in  that  argument,  and  for  this  reason. 
If  "indemnity"  was  used  in  a  loose  sense,  what 
was  given  by  that  act  was  an  indemnity  which- 
ever of  the  two  views  were  taken,  but  if  it  was 
used  in  a  strict  sense — and  unless  it  was  so  used 
it  was  no  use  to  the  appellants — then  it  was  very 
significant  that,  although  the  trainers  of  the  act 
were  well  aware  of  the  word,  for  they  referred 
to  it  in  the  preamble,  when  it  came  to  the  opera- 
tive section  they  did  not  use  it.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  must  take  the  act  as  it  stood. 

He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  meaning,  for  lie  found  no 
ambiguity  in  subsection  1  of  the  section  1.  There 
must  be  a  wreck  which  terminated  the  service, 
which  service  was  spoken  of  as  being  under  an 
agreement;  and,  if  so,  it  was  obviously  possible 
that  the  agreement  provided  for  a  definite  ter- 
mination. If  that  was  so,  then  there  must  be  in 
fact  unemployment  for  two  months,  and  if  all 
those  facts  concurred,  then  the  seaman  was  enti- 
tled to  two  months  of  his  old  wages  running 
from  the  termination  of  the  service,  that  was,  the 
wreck. 

That  was  all  expressed  quite  absolutely,  and 
the  question  would  be  at  an  end  were  it  not  for 
the  words  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." That  indicated  that  there  was  something 
else  to  come.  That  something  else  came  in  sub- 
section 2,  but  there  the  onus,  so  to  speak,  was 
shifted.  The  seaman  must  show  the  various 
things  enumerated  to  bring  him  under  subsection 
1.  If  he  did  that,  his  portion  was  accomplished. 
Then  the  shipowner,  to  get  out  of  that  position, 
must  show  what  was  demanded  in  subsection  2 
*'if  the  owner  shows.  .  .  ."  It  had  been  found  as 
a  fact  in  this  case  that  the  owner  could  not  show 
that  the  seaman  was  able  to  obtain  employment 
on  any  day  within  the  two  months. 

The  sole  question,  therefore,  left  was :  Could 
the  owner  show  that  the  unemployment  was  in 
fact  not  due  to  the  loss  of  the  ship?  He  did  not 
think  he  could.     The  onus  was  on  him.     It  was 


not  for  the  seaman  to  show  that  he  would  have 
been  employed.  It  was  for  the  owner  to  show 
that  he  would  not  have  been  employed,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  evidence  as  to  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  ship  had  still  been  in  being  he  did 
not  think  that  the  owner  could  do  so. 

But  as  Lord  Justice  Scrutton  said,  each  case 
must  depend  on  its  own  facts.  On  the  facts  in 
this  case,  he  thought  that  the  respondent  had 
clearly  brought  himself  within  subsection  1,  and 
the  appellants  had  not  discharged  the  burden  im- 
posed on  them  in  subsection  2  to  take  the  respond- 
ent out  of  the  operation  of  subsection  1. 

He  moved  therefore  that  the  appeal  be  dis- 
missed. The  second  appeal  was  governed  by  the 
first. 

His  lordship  added  that  Lord  Warrington  con- 
curred in  this  judgment.  Lord  Tomlin  and  Lord 
Macmillan  gave  judgment  to  the  same  effect. 

Lord    Blanesbtirgh  differed. 

Services  Performed  by  Workaway. — Where 
the  wireless  apparatus  on  board  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress was  not  connected  up  properly,  and  there 
was  no  person  on  board  the  vessel  capable  of  re- 
pairing the  set  and  of  sending  and  receiving  mes- 
sages except  a  workaway  who  had  shipped  as  such 
for  his  transportation  back  to  New  York,  and 
win.  was  working  as  an  assistant  steward  and  was 
receiving  in  return  therefor  30  cents  a  month, 
his  subsistence,  and  his  transportation,  the  work- 
away was  not  entitled  to  an  award  of  salvage  for 
his  services,  rendered  at  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ter, in  connecting  up  the  apparatus  and  sending 
the  message  which  led  to  the  rescue  of  the  vessel, 
since  he  was  a  seaman  and  a  member  of  the  crew, 
within  the  rule  that  members  of  a  crew  are  not 
entitled  to  salvage  for  services  performed  as  such, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  a  passenger,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  salvage  award,  on  the  theory 
that  he  had  shipped  purely  for  his  transporta- 
tion.— Finch  vs.  Steamship  Tashmoo,  etc.;  I ).  ( '.. 
E.  D.  \.  Y.,  Xo.  A-11084,  Dec.  13.  1930. 


A   wise   man   sometimes  changes   his   mind 
but  a  fool  never. 


The  ass  is  not  learned,  though  he  be  loaded 
with  books. 


A  good  archer  is  not  known  by  his  arrow; 
but  by  his  aim. 
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DIVIDENDS  BEFORE  WAGES 


Childs'  restaurant  chain  has  slashed  wages  of 
its  employees  10  per  cent.  William  A.  Barber, 
president  of  the  company,  is  doing  his  best  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Childs  employees 
are  only  too  glad  to  take  the  wage  cut,  which  of 
course  is  the  bunk.  "I  am  happy  to  say  the  em- 
ployees accept  the  decrease  in  a  cooperative 
spirit,"  says  Mr.  Barber,  presumably  with  a 
straight  face.  "By  reducing  salaries,"  he  adds, 
"we  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  normal  level  of 
employment,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  our 
stock  dividends  to  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  invested  in  the  company." 

Just  so.  The  workers  take  a  cut  in  their  "divi- 
dends," i.  e.,  their  wages,  but  the  stockholders 
take  no  cut  in  theirs.  In  other  words,  despite 
what  Mr.  Barber  says,  the  stockholders'  interests 
were  considered  above  all  else. 

Childs'  action  is  in  line  with  the  loving  and 
sedulous  protection  given  dividends  during  the 
present  crisis.  "Take  care  of  the  stockholders, 
but  let  the  workers  go  hang,"  seems  to  be  the 
motto,  exemplified  by  the  policy  of  wealthy  cor- 
porations in  maintaining  or  increasing  dividends 
on  one  hand  and  slashing  wages  and  laying  off 
workers  on  the  other  hand. 


FINES  FOR  OVERLOADING 


In  spite  of  the  smart  fines  sometimes  imposed 
in  British  ports  upon  those  found  guilty  of  over- 
loading their  vessels,  the  offense  is  far  too  com- 
mon, says  the  editor  of  Syren  and  Shipping.  The 
principal  culprits  are  the  masters  of  ships  under 
foreign  flags,  and  our  contemporary  reminds 
those  who  adjudicate  in  such  cases  to  bear  in 
mind  that  excess  loading,  besides  increasing  the 
risk  of  the  crews  concerned,  constitutes  an  un- 
fair competition  from  which  the  British  ship- 
owners should  be  protected.  In  a  recent  case 
heard  at  Hull  the  Norwegian  vessel  implicated 
was  loaded  three  inches  too  deep,  and  although 
the  captain  pleaded  guilty,  it  was  urged  in  exten- 
uation that  he  has  no  intention  of  contravening 
the  regulations  and  had  actually  ordered  the  extra 
cargo  to  be  discharged.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  a  Board  of  Trade  official  saw  the  ship  at 
South  Blyth  with  steam  up  and  her  hatches  bat- 
tened down,  and  gave  evidence  that  she  would 


have  sailed  in  her  overloaded  condition  had  he  not 
stopped  her.  The  fine  and  costs  in  this  instance 
amounted  to  about  £20,  which  would  have  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  extra  freight  had  the 
ship  proceeded  in  her  overloaded  condition. 
Again,  at  Berry  the  master  of  a  Greek  steamer 
which  had  brought  a  bigger  cargo  of  grain  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Birkenhead  than  the  safety  of 
the  ship  warranted  advanced  a  somewhat  ingeni- 
ous defense.  He  pleaded  that  his  vessel  was 
chartered  by  the  Russian  Government  and  that 
he  asked  those  responsible  to  remove  part  of  the 
cargo  so  as  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  and  therefore  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed.  Allowing  for  the  coal  consumed  on 
the  voyage,  the  vessel  must  have  been  submerged 
to  a  depth  of  V/2  inches  more  than  the  regula- 
tions allowed  when  she  left  Odessa.  Translated 
into  terms  of  freight,  this  meant  that  the  owner 
earned  £135  extra.  The  fine  imposed  was  £35, 
which  carried  with  it  £20  costs,  leaving  a  nice 
little  balance  as  the  result  of  a  very  serious 
breach  of  our  regulations.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  overloading  offenses  are  to  be  stamped 
out  the  monetary  penalties  should  be  at  least  suf- 
ficiently heavy  to  insure  that  the  wrongdoer 
makes  no  profit  out  of  his  offense. 


RETURN  OF  INCOME  TAXES 

The  return  of  $126,836,333  in  income  taxes  to 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals  in  the  coun- 
try from  a  national  treasury  facing  a  deficit  of 
hundreds  of  millions  was  made  generally  known 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on  tax 
refunds  as  required  by  law.  The  announcement 
of  the  refunds,  which  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
"errors"  reputed  to  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
putation of  taxes,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  re- 
newal of  the  demands  of  Progressives  and  others 
that  the  Treasury  Department  be  restrained  from 
arbitrarily  giving  huge  rebates  to  million-dollar 
corporations  and  others  in  the  big  income  group 
without  review  or  control  by  a  court  or  other 
body  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
It  has  been  frequently  charged  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mellon  that  such  refunds  have  been 
given  out  to  Old  Guard  campaign  fund  contrib- 
utors and  others  who  have  given  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  Hoover  administration. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


New  York  state  barge  traffic  during  the  1930 
season  totaled  3,605,357  tons,  an  increase  of  729,- 
297  tons  over  the  preceding  season. 

Last  season,  320  whales  were  taken  in  British 
Columbia  coastal  waters,  against  406  the  previ- 
ous season.  The  1930  catch  yielded  11,975  bar- 
rels of  whale  oil,  including  8,275  barrels  of  sperm 

oil. 

Passengers  to  the  number  of  60,522,  an  in- 
crease of  over  5000  over  the  previous  year,  were 
carried  in  tourist  third  cabin  accommodations 
on  transatlantic  ships  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile  Marine  Company  during   1930. 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  a  flameproof 
fireboat,  capable  of  throwing  16,000  gallons  of 
water  a  minute,  has  been  placed  by  the  New 
York  City  fire  department  with  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation.  The  new  vessel,  designed  by 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  will  cost  $582,500. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  has  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  $1  and  the  regularly  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  $1  on  common  stock,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  semi-annual  dividends  of  $3  on  first  pre- 
ferred shares  and  $4  on  Class  A  and  Class  \'> 
preferred. 

Water-borne  consignments  of  lumber  from 
Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1930  amounted  to 
3,432,710,698  feet,  against  4,254,410,324  feet, 
same  period  of  1929.  However,  gains  were  re- 
corded in  lumber  shipments  to  U.K. /Continent 
and  the  Far  East,  but  at  lower  prices  in  the  lat- 
ter case. 

The  Boston  Port  Authority  is  advocating  im- 
provements at  an  approximate  cost  of  $4,500,000. 
of  which  the  commonwealth  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $1,500,000  for  an  extension  of  the 
anchorage  basin  adjoining  the  main  ship  channel 
as  far  as  the  lower  middle  ground.  The  federal 
government  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  widening  and  deepening  of  chanels. 

Professor  Grupp,  an  expert  consultant  on  ship 
operation,  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on 
ship  operation  in  the  Nautical  Gazette.  A  recent 
article  concerned  the  operation  of  bulk  freighters 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  According  to  this  article 
the    average    yearly    cost    of    operating    a    bulk 


freighter  of  8,000  to  12,000  tons  d.w.  is  $162,- 
674.43.  The  wage  cost  is  given  as  $38,940.94,  or 
approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  registry : 
De  Lite  (m.v),  six  tons  net  register,  built  at 
San  Diego  in  1925,  to  Mexican;  Lark  (m.v.),  72 
tons  gross,  ^7  net,  built  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  in 
I'M 2  to  Mexican;  Mystery  (m.v),  109  tons  gross 
to  Panamanian;  Socony  (s.s.),  3,663  tons  gross, 
2,223  net.  built  at  Camden.  \.  J.,  in  1913  to 
I  iritish. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  injuries  to 
longshoremen  working  in  the  San  Francisco  bay 
region  were  reduced  by  139,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1929,  according  to  a  statistical 
report  just  issued  by  Byron  O.  Pickard,  safety 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  accident  prevention  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation, Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Waterfront  Employers'  Union.  Figure 
for  1930  is  565,  while  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1929  the  total  was  754.  During  this  period  there 
was  only  one  fatality. 

During  1930  a  total  of  14,702  merchant  ships 
arrived  and  departed  from  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  records  of  the  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  ships  passing  through 
the  ( iolden  Gate  was  slightly  less  than  last  year, 
due  to  the  worldwide  depression,  the  last  six 
months  of  1930  showed  a  decided  increase  in 
tonnage  over  the  first  six  months  of  1930.  The 
figures  reveal  that  the  14,702  vessels  aggregated 
38,375,505  net  tons.  During  the  past  month  a 
total  of  1,195  merchant  carriers  arrived  and  de- 
parted, aggregating  3,163,814  net  tons. 

Recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  new 
passing  lanes  for  vessels  navigating  off  the  New 
England  coast,  Long  Island  and  Block  Island 
Sounds  and  Chesapeake  Bay  have  been  made  by 
the  special  committee  of  shipowners  appointed 
to  investigate  this  matter.  Among  the  lanes  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  were  those  extending 
from  West  Quoddy  Head,  Me.,  to  the  entrance 
of  Boston  Harbor  and  in  Massachusetts  and 
Buzzards  Bays,  off  the  New  England  coast. 
Those  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  Block  Island 
Sound  extend  from  Execution  Rock  to  Vineyard 
Sound  Light  and  Hen  and  Chickens  Lightship. 
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The  plans  for  passing  lanes  are  the  outcome  of 
the  Pinthis-Fairfax  disaster  attended  by  loss  of 
life  last  summer. 

It  is  significant  of  something,  but  what  is  not 
exactly  clear,  that  on  the  day  the  Export  Steam- 
ship Corporation  concluded  a  contract  with  the 
Soviet  shipping  agency  for  the  exclusive  rights  of 
handling  freight  between  North  Atlantic  ports 
and  Soviet  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  demand- 
ing that  the  government  put  a  stop  to  all  trade 
with  Russia.  "If  such  action  were  taken,"  The 
New  Freeman  observes,  "the  contract  of  the  Ex- 
port Steamship  Corporation  would  become  worth- 
less and  the  scores  of  thousands  of  American 
workmen  employed  in  filling  the  Russian  orders 
of  nearly  $150,000,000  a  year  would  be  flung 
into  the  breadlines.  Many  of  the  firms  that  are 
normally  members  of  the  chamber  are  profiting 
by  these  orders  in  the  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  present  year.  In  the  current  state  of  business 
anaemia  we  wonder  what  they  think  of  the  cham- 
ber's economic  whimsicality!"  Russia's  frenzied 
exporting  is  giving  great  concern  to  several  coun- 
tries, and  while  some  curb  is  necessary  to  protect 
home  industries,  there  should  not  be  total  exclu- 
sion, for  millions  of  Russians  will  face  starvation 
this  winter  unless  they  have  an  outlet  for  their 
products. 

To  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  old  trade 
between  the  Golden  Gate  and  Diamond  Head, 
the  third  new  $8,000,000  liner  to  be  built  for 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  will  be  named 
Lurline.  This  vessel  will  be  a  sister  ship  of  the 
liners  Mariposa  and  Monterey,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  Bethlehem  plant  at  Fore  River. 
Mass.  The  third  Matson  leviathan  will  be  the 
third  craft  to  bear  the  name  of  Lurline.  In  the 
eighties  Captain  Matson  built  the  brig  Lurline, 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  Matson  armada  of 
today.  In  1908  Captain  Matson  named  his  first 
passenger  and  freight  steamer  Lurline.  Lurline. 
the  third,  like  her  sister  ships,  will  be  632  feet 
long,  79  feet  beam  and  will  displace  25,885  tons. 
She  will  have  accommodations  for  800  passen- 
gers. Work  on  the  Lurline  will  commence  when 
the  Mariposa  leaves  the  ways  the  latter  part  of 
1931.  She  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in 
1933. 


To  relieve  unemployment,  plans  are  being 
made  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  put  under  way  a  build- 
ing program  expected  to  involve  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  in  the  next  twelve  months.  The  building 
of  new  vessels,  the  construction  of  lighthouses 
and  the  enlarging  of  a  number  of  lighthouse 
depots  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
on  various  island  territories  of  the  country  is 
included  in  the  construction  program  which  rep- 
resents the  usual  annual  work  of  the  service, 
according  to  the  announcement.  While  this  pro- 
gram represents  but  the  normal  amount  of  work- 
provided  for  in  the  usual  annual  appropriation, 
the  Lighthouse  Service  is  attempting  to  award 
all  contracts  and  get  all  work  started  early  in 
the  year,  rather  than  delay  some  items  until  later. 
The  early  starting  of  work  will  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate employment  of  men  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  will  also  result  in  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Splattered  over  a  wide  range  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, waterfront  are  many  wrecks,  big  and 
little.  Some  of  them  are  sunk  deep  into  the  silt 
and  sand ;  some  of  them  stand  out  menacingly, 
and,  altogether,  they  form  obstructions.  So  the 
Port  of  Oakland  has  decided  to  rid  itself  of 
these  old-time  wrecks.  They  are  to  be  cast  off 
by  modern  engineering  equipment,  that  the  Oak- 
land approach  may  be  as  "clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth."  Oakland  Creek  may  continue  to  have 
its  old  windjammeis  cluttered  about,  but  Oak- 
land's tidelands  and  estuary  is  not  to  be  marked 
as  a  place  of  abandoned  ships.  This  was  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Oakland  harbor  commission.  Al- 
though the  Port  of  Oakland  officials  have  decided 
upon  cleaning  up  measures,  it  was  learned  that 
several  of  the  old  sailing  ships  in  the  "creek" 
may  shortly  barge  out  into  new  exploits.  One 
or  more,  are.  it  is  said,  destined  for  the  "Holly- 
wood Navy."  The  four-masted  schooner  Philip- 
pine, it  was  learned  recently,  was  being  refitted 
in  Oakland  Creek  for  an  offshore  cruise.  No- 
body seems  to  know  whither  she's  bound.  It 
was  reported  that  the  craft  had  been  purchased, 
and  was  being  made  ready  for  a  South  Sea  cruise 
by  a  wealthy  Los  Angeles  lawyer.  Thousands  of 
words  might  be  written  of  old  sailing  ships  in 
Oakland  Creek.  Sunk  deep  in  the  mud  are  some 
old  whalers,  even  an  epoch  of  which — if  truly 
told — would    startle   the   reading  world. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


The  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd.,  reports  for  the  past  year  a  net  profit 
of  £1,165,003,  after  depreciation,  a  reduction  of 
£76,698,  offset  by  the  recent  declaration  of  a  10 
per  cent  dividend,  against  12  per  cent  last  year. 
The  balance  is   £1,285,868,  against   £1,363,531. 

Norway  has  acquired  Jan-Maven.  a  small  island 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland,  the  British 
Government  having  acknowledged  Norwegian 
sovereignty  over  the  island.  The  island  has  been 
known  to  whaling  expeditions  for  a  few  hundred 
years,  but  has  been  neglected  for  more  than  half 
a  century  because  of  the  diversion  of  whaling  to 
the  Antarctic.  It  is  expected  that  whaling  opera- 
tions will  be  revived  on  the  island  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government,  which  may  also  establish  a 
meteorological  station  on  it. 

Until  last  year,  Australians  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  place  their  wheat  in  the  markets  of 
the  East.  India  alone  was  open  to  Australian 
wheat,  four  or  five  shiploads  from  West  Aus- 
tralian ports  being  delivered  there  each  season. 
A  considerable  number  of  ships,  however,  were 
chartered  last  year  to  load  for  Shanghai.  Now 
the  advance  in  rates  of  exchange  has  extensively 
affected  flour  exporters,  so  that  the  advisability 
of  chartering  several  vessels  for  flour  instead  of 
depending  upon  the  dispatch  of  parcels,  is  being 
earnestly  considered. 

Despite  the  world-wide  depression,  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  Italy  is  showing  gains  in  traffic. 
Of  the  total  number  of  passengers  landing  at 
Italian  ports,  about  83  per  cent  arrive  in  Italian 
ships,  the  percentage  for  the  regular  luxury  ser- 
vices with  the  United  States  being  as  high  as  93 
per  cent.  Cargo  loadings  and  unloadings  for 
Italian  tonnage  amount  to  55  per  cent.  The 
third-class  returns  of  the  large  liners  are  com- 
paratively favorable.  All  this  may  be  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  a  goodly  portion  of  Italian 
shipping  has  been  refitted  for  the  transport  of 
Russian  grain. 

The  Times  of  Argentina  reports  a  most  inter- 
esting development  since  the  overthrow  of  Sr. 
Hippolito  Irigoyen's  government.  In  the  month 
of   July,    1928,   a  certain   office   in   the   Customs 


House  submitted  figures  showing  that  it  collected 
%\2,2>22;  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1929  it 
collected,  according  to  its  own  report,  $9,640, 
and  in  July,  1930,  its  collections  were  $6,358.  In 
September,  1930  (after  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  been  set  up  in  Argentina)  a  miracu- 
lous change  took  place,  collections  coming  to 
$51,137,  while  in  October  they  were  no  less  than 
$80,083."  The  implications  of  this  incident  need 
no  comment. 

When  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  French 
Parliament  opened  November  4,  various  legisla- 
tive measures  undisposed  of  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion were  laid  before  it.  Included  among  these 
is  the  National  Equipment  Bill,  tabled  a  year  ago, 
which  provides  for  a  total  expenditure  of  5  mil- 
liard francs  during  a  five-year  period  as  follows : 
Seaports,  500  million  ;  inland  waterways,  95  mil- 
lion;  merchant  marine,  190  million.  The  last 
item  consists  of  176  million  for  the  construction 
of  two  fast  liners  for  the  mail  service  between 
France  and  North  Africa,  and  14  million  for  the 
increase  of  credit  facilities  given  to  private  own- 
ers of  small  fishing  vessels. 

A  news  dispatch  from  Warsaw  states  that 
many  of  the  steamship  lines  having  branch  offices 
in  Poland  will  close  them  early  in  the  new  year 
as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  decline  in  passenger 
traffic  from  Poland  to  North  and  South  America. 
The  emigration  syndicate  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  decision  of  the  lines,  who  have  long  com- 
plained of  the  Polish  emigration  regulations. 
The  syndicate,  a  combination  of  shipping  com- 
panies operating  under  state  supervision,  has 
been  indulging  in  monopolistic  tactics,  going  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  direct  contact  with  passengers 
through  advertising. 

Portugal,  apparently,  has  heeded  the  warnings 
of  other  nations  that  discriminations  against  their 
flags  was  an  unfriendly  gesture.  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons  Sir  Assheton  Pownall  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if  he 
had  now  received  a  reply  from  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  his  communication  on  the  ques- 
tion of  flag  discrimination.  The  Secretary  of 
State  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  informed  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Lisbon  that 
a  decree  will  be  issued  shortly  abolishing  flag 
discrimination  as  regards  quay  dues,  and  that 
methods   of    helping   the    Portuguese   mercantile 
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marine  by  expedients  other  than  discrimination 
are  now  being  studied  by  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  France  in  the 
subject  of  "rationalizing"  shipbuilding  to  enable 
French  yards  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Under 
the  style  of  Consortium  National  des  Construc- 
tions Navales,  a  company  has  been  formed  by 
French  shipbuilders  to  foster  shipyard  activity, 
thus  averting  a  threatened  crisis.  The  French 
Government,  having  postulated  that  it  would  not 
assist  the  shipbuilding  industry  unless  shipbuild- 
ers organized  themselves  on  a  more  efficient  basis, 
is  responsible  for  this  development.  The  new 
company  will  endeavor  by  joint  action  of  all 
yards  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  materials  by  bulk 
purchasing,  and  will  also  reduce  on  overhead, 
particularly  in  designing  offices  and  lofts. 

The  report  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  shows  a  profit  of  £248,488, 
after  depreciation  and  including  the  balance 
brought  forward,  compared  with  £250,796  for 
the  previous  year.  As  previously  reported,  for 
the  tenth  successive  year  a  total  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  tax  free,  is  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares,  the 
forward  balance  being  £26,912,  against  £29,- 
220.  The  total  assets  are  £11,310,451,  of  which 
the  steamers,  motor-vessels,  tugs  and  other  small 
craft,  heritable  and  other  property  (docks,  jet- 
ties, workshops,  coal,  sheds  and  moorings,  etc.) 
at  cost,  less  depreciation,  and  payments  on  ac- 
count of  new  steamers,  account  for  £6,512,702, 
and  shares  in  subsidiary  companies  at  cost,  less 
depreciation,  £  738, 137. 

The  steamship  company  Atalanta,  Copen- 
hagen, has  had  an  extraordinary  succession  of 
reverses.  Last  year  the  company  was  obliged 
to  sell  two  of  its  larger  boats  as  a  result  of 
depressed  freight  conditions  and  losses  in- 
curred by  averages  and  detentions.  At  the 
same  time  the  share  capital  was  considerably 
written  down,  namely,  to  100,000  kr.  Since 
then,  the  operation  of  the  tonnage  remaining 
to  the  company,  two  vessels  totaling  8,300 
tons  d.w.,  has  resulted  in  such  serious  losses 
that  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  was 
called  at  which  the  suspension  of  the  company 
was  recommended  through  the  sale  of  the  two 
ships.  The  impression  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
share  capital  has  bee*n  lost. 

Both  Durban  and  Cape  Town  are  now  used  by 
whalers  from  the  Antarctic,  laying  up  for  the  off 


season.  The  whaling  grounds  have  appeared  to 
shift  northward  of  recent  years,  and  the  Cape  is 
a  very  convenient  base  for  the  small  whalers,  the 
facilities  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban  for  docking, 
repairs,  painting,  etc.,  enabling  these  vessels  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  next  season's  work.  Large 
supplies  of  South  African  coal  are  taken  by  the 
parent  ships  from  which  the  whalers  take  their 
supplies  as  required.  The  coal  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  for  this  trade,  giving  good  steam  in 
addition  to  being  comparatively  cheap.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  South  Africa  will  be- 
come the  natural  home  of  these  whaling  vessels 
during  the  close  season. 

The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
in  a  survey  of  the  industry  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land that  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  in 
the  Clyde  area  are  holding  their  own  despite  the 
depression.  While  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  their  pre-war  share  of  ships  built 
throughout  the  world,  the  Clyde  percentage  of 
the  world's  total  has  remained  fairly  stationary. 
The  British  share  of  world  shipping  output  is 
49.9  per  cent,  against  61.2  per  cent  before  the 
war.  The  Clyde  percentage  of  the  United  King- 
dom production  is  39.5,  against  33  per  cent  before 
the  war.  Its  world  output  proportion  for  the 
five  years  prior  to  the  war  was  20.2  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  19.6  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 
These  figures  are  specially  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  restricted  construction  of  naval 
tonnage  was  felt  more  deeply  in  the  Clyde  than 
in  any  other  district. 

Some  alarm  is  felt  in  British  shipping  circles 
at  the  intimation  of  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment that  in  future  the  coastal  trade  of  China 
will  be  conserved  to  Chinese  vessels.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  wrong  with  the  idea,  as  an 
idea,  but  China  is  still  in  the  melting  pot,  and  its 
government,  although  branded  "national,"  hardly 
partakes  of  the  character  of  permanence.  If  the 
plan  is  put  into  effect  it  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  British  shipping  which  at  present  enjoys  the 
lion's  share  of  this  traffic  by  virtue  of  sheer 
merit  and  tremendous  investments.  Moreover 
the  Chinese  coastal  and  inland  water  trade  is, 
even  in  this  age  of  alleged  enlightenment,  seri- 
ously menaced  by  pirates  led  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  Chicago  gangsters.  Until  China  can 
handle  the  pirate  situation  she  is  hardly  compe- 
tent to  handle  her  coastal  and  inland  water  prob- 
lems. 
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About  400,000  aliens  arc  illegally  living  in  the 
United  States  and  100,000  of  them  are  deport- 
able under  provisions  of  the  immigration  act,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Doak  recently  informed  the 
Senate. 

Preparatory  to  a  special  census  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  twenty  big  cities,  the  Census  Bureau 
ruled  that  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  selling 
apples  on  the  streets  following  los>  of  their  reg- 
ular jobs  will  be  classed  as  employed. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbind- 
ers, by  a  referendum  vote,  defeated  an  old-age 
pension  plan  and  increased  their  per  capita  tax 
to  create  a  defense  fund.  Nearly  one-half  of 
these  workers  are  women. 

In  place  of  the  "dole"  system,  the  needy  unem- 
ployed of  Philadelphia  would  receive  adequate 
shelter  in  thousands  of  vacant  dwellings,  under 
a  plan  submitted  to  Mayor  Mackey  by  George  S. 
Stewart,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Legal  Aid. 
and  approved  by  the  mayor. 

Twenty-five  persons  were  lynched  in  the 
United  States  in  1930  as  against  twelve  in  1929, 
the  National  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Colored  People  announced  at  the  close  of  1930. 
Of  the  year's  victims  twenty- four  were  negroes 
and  one  was  a  white  man. 

The  United  States  will  be  the  first  country  to 
recover  from  the  world-wide  depression,  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Stamp,  one  of  Great  Britain's  leading  econ- 
omists, predicted  recently  in  a  radio  address  on 
the  *' Economic  Outlook  for  1931,"  broadcast 
from  London. 

The  best  health  conditions  ever  known  in  the 
L  nited  States  and  Canada  prevailed  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1930,  statisticians  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  report,  basing 
their  findings  upon  mortality  figures  of  the  19,- 
000,000  industrial  policy  holders  in  the  company. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York 
charged  on  January  11  that  the  administration 
is  resisting  the  creation  of  adequate  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  unemployment  and  that  it  had 
failed  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  into 
effect  the  law  providing  for  gathering  unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

A  lavish  party  in  Washington,  given  by  Henry 
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L.  Doherty,  utilities  magnate,  for  the  social  debut 
of  his  daughter,  Helen  Lee  Eames  Doherty, 
which  was  attended  by  1000  guests,  headed  by 
Vice-President  Curtis,  was  criticized  by  Senator 
Norris  as  an  example  of  ''a  man  scattering  money 
around  ruthlessly  while  millions  are  suffering." 

The  old-age  pension  act  of  New  York  State  is 
now  in  effect.  Payments  under  its  terms  begin 
this  month.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  31,319 
applications  were  filed  in  the  state  and  up  to  De- 
cember 22,  14,500  in  New  York  City.  Half  of 
these  applications  have  been  investigated  and 
5,500  approved.  The  average  monthly  payment 
upstate  is  figured  at  about  $26,  in  the  city  at 
$32.50. 

The  reason  for  opposition  to  inheritance  taxes 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  executor  of  a  former 
newspaper  owner  in  Washington,  D.  C,  whose 
estate  is  valued  at  $6,328,844.  The  executor  paid 
an  inheritance  tax  of  $536,947.50  to  the  state  of 
Ohio  and  $134,136.89  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  total  of  $671,083  would  pay  an  old 
age  pension  of  $6  a  week  to  100  persons  for  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  years. 

Three  New  York  Communist  party  newspa- 
pers, the  Young  Worker,  organ  of  the  Young 
Communist  League;  Young  Pioneer,  organ  of 
the  Young  Pioneers,  and  the  Spanish  weekly, 
Vida  Obrero,  have  been  denied  second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  by  the  Postofifice  Department.  In 
even  instance  the  basis  of  the  ruling  against  the 
periodical  is  a  charge  of  seditious  language  and 
revi  ilutionary  advocacies. 

As  a  possible  means  of  improving  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  the  Canadian  West  it  is 
said  that  great  '"wheat  factories" — 100,000-acre 
farms — are  foreseen  as  possible  saviors  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  that  section.  These 
"wheat  factories,"  it  is  said,  would  be  run  on  the 
same  principle  as  any  other  industry,  that  is, 
under  strictly  business  organization,  functioning 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  making  the  best 
application  of  new  powerful  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Tom  Moore,  president  of  the  Trades  and  La- 
bor Congress  of  Canada,  has  been  reappointed  a 
director,  representing  labor,  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways.  The  All-Canadian  Congress  of 
Labor  had  a  nominee  for  the  job,  but  the  Bennett 
government  was  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
that   "national"   unions   ought   to  be   recognized. 
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Mr.  Moore  was  first  appointed  by  a  Liberal  gov- 
ernment ;  he  is  continued  in  office  by  a  Conserva- 
tive government. 

Mill  strikers  of  the  Riverside  and  Dan  River 
Cotton  Mills  of  Danville,  West  Virginia,  were 
ejected  from  their  houses  which  are  owned  by  the 
cotton  mills.  Officers  of  the  law  evicted  eight 
families.  Union  trucks  were  engaged  to  move 
the  homeless  families  into  the  homes  of  other 
strikers.  Twenty-nine  Schoolfield  families  will 
have  to  leave  company-owned  houses  on  January 
9,  according  to  eviction  warrants.  C.  L.  Loptan, 
picket  captain,  a  worker  in  the  mills  for  fifteen 
years,  was  also  ordered  ejected. 

The  President  signed  a  bill  appropriating 
$116,000,000  for  emergency  construction  work, 
which  Senators  La  Follette  and  Walsh  ( Mass. ) 
declared  does  not  meet  the  unemployed  problem. 
Senator  Couzens  lost  his  fight  to  insert  in  the  bill 
a  provision  which  would  compel  employment  of 
local  labor  and  the  payment  of  the  highest  pre- 
vailing wage  in  that  locality  to  laborers  on  gov- 
ernment construction  work.  The  two  Senators 
declared  that  the  appropriation  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  distress  throughout  the 
country. 

The  government  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  "to  get  into  step 
with  progressive  private  employers.''  and  make 
the  five-day  week  effective  for  all  federal  work- 
ers. "The  government,  according  to  reports 
reaching  us,"  said  President  Green,  "is  actually 
adding  to  the  unemployed  by  laying  off  men  in 
the  navy  yards  and  other  departments  and  by 
failing  to  fill  vacancies.  The  government  ought 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  retain  all  its  forces  and 
it  should  apply  the  five-day  week  to  help  take  up 
the  slack  in  employment." 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  100,  passed  the 
maternity  act  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  to  aid  the  states  in  caring  for  mothers 
and  infants.  Each  state  will  be  granted  $15,000 
for  maternity  needs,  the  balance  to  be  distributed 
among  the  states  in  proportion  to  population,  if 
the  states  appropriate  like  sums.  The  Maternity- 
Infancy  Act,  first  known  as  the  Sheppard-Towner 
bill,  went  into  effect  in  1921,  but  was  allowed  to 
lapse  in  1929.  The  new  bill  has  no  time  limit. 
Opponents  claim  the  plan  is  another  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  upon  state  func- 
tions. The  bill  may  meet  strong  opposition  in 
the  House. 


H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Danville 
mills,  maintains  silence  on  the  proposal  of  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  that  there  be  a  settlement  with  the 
following  conditions  :  That  the  strikers  be  given 
back  their  jobs  immediately  without  any  discrim- 
ination against  them  ;  that  they  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  union  membership;  that  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  two  representatives  of 
the  mills  and  two  representatives  of  the  workers 
be  appointed  to  consider  any  grievance  or  con- 
troversy either  at  stake  or  that  may  arise,  in  the 
future,  and  that  either  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd 
or  former  Governor  Harry  Flood  Byrd  act  as 
referee  or  umpire.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  only  answered, 
"I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say." 

About  500  Arkansas  farmers,  bereft  of  money 
and  food  by  the  drought  and  its  effects,  the  other 
day  came  into  the  nearest  town  and  demanded 
food  for  their  starving  families.  These  farmers 
got  action  quickly.  They  got  food  and  the  prom- 
ise of  more.  They  were  not  denounced  as 
breakers  of  the  law.  They  were  given  a  good 
deal  of  respect,  in  spite  of  their  threat  to  take 
food,  if  they  could  get  it  no  other  way.  A  pros- 
ecuting attorney  addressed  them  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  The  episode  proved  that 
there  are  some  exceedingly  intelligent  people  in 
Arkansas  and  that  at  least  some  things  that  have 
been  said  about  that  state  aren't  true.  You  have 
to  give  credit  to  a  place  that  doesn't  send  the 
soldiers  out  to  corral  hungry  people  who  demand 
food. 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  works,  of  a  pub- 
lic and  semi-public  character,  which  is  planned  as 
a  relief  project  for  unemployment,  are  to  be 
started  within  the  near  future,  it  was  announced 
by  Colonel  Arthur  W'oods,  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Emergency  Committee  for  Employment. 
"All  of  this  work."  said  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  head 
of  the  committee's  public  works  section,  "has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  funds,  authorization, 
selection  of  sites,  litigation  and  other  preliminary- 
steps  which  frequently  delay  public  construction 
programs."  That  there  is  delay  in  building  proj- 
ects, however,  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  a 
survey  was  made  to  determine  why  work  does, 
not  proceed  when  there  is  the  necessary  money 
on  hand.  Colonel  Woods  expects  the  Smoot  bills 
for  cutting  the  red  tape  now  delaying  operations 
to  be  passed  without  objection,,  thus  speeding  up 
the  process. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  Central  Silk  Associa- 
tion of  Japan  has  decided  to  reduce  the  output 
of  silk  for  this  year. 

The  Federal  Australian  Statistician  estimated 
on  January  6  that  there  are  200,000  unemployed 
persons  in  Australia,  including  105,000  trade 
unionists. 

Recent  immigration  distributions  of  Japanese 
and  Poles  are  reported  from  Brazil  and  Peru, 
for  farm  and  plantation  work  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  on  the  Tambo  River,  respectively. 

Stores  were  closed  and  traffic  stopped  in  Bom- 
bay on  January  5  as  Gandhi  sympathizers  de- 
clared a  general  strike  commemorating  comple- 
tion of  the  Indian  leader's  eighth  month  in  prison. 

Thirty-two  thousand  weavers  affiliated  with 
the  Textile  Trades  Union,  Sweden,  are  affected 
by  a  strike  order  calling  out  workers  from  all 
mills  in  which  employers  have  decided  to  cut 
wages. 

Dispatches  from  Berlin  say  that  while  whole- 
sale prices  in  Germany  are  still  declining,  there 
has  of  late  been  virtually  no  change  in  wages,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  trade  wages 
are  fixed  by  long-term  agreements  between  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions. 

A  joint  commission  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  Belgium  has  decided  on  a  5  per  cent 
wage  reduction  for  engineers  in  the  metal  con- 
struction industry.  The  action  was  a  compro- 
mise on  the  employers'  original  suggestion  that 
wages  be  cut   10  per  cent. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  management  of 
the  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corporation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  that  effective  this  month  the  hours  of 
labor  at  the  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces  and  open 
hearths  of  the  steel  plant  in  Sydney  were  changed 
from  twelve  and  eleven  to  ten  and  eight  hours 
per  day. 

It  is  reported  from  Canton  that  adverse  con- 
ditions in  the  silk  industry  continue  to  make 
themselves  severely  felt  in  certain  sections  of 
China.  Income  from  this  industrial  source  is 
said  to  have  been  recently  reduced  nearly  50 
per  cent,  with  the  resultant  lowering  of  wage 
and  price  levels. 


In  keeping  with  the  Italian  government's  re- 
cent decree  reducing  by  12  per  cent  the  pay  of 
all  persons  employed  by  the  state,  various  au- 
thorities are  waging  an  active  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living.  Tram  fares,  rent,  illumi- 
nating gas,  fuel,  foodstuffs,  artisan's  products 
and  other  necessities  are  among  the  objectives 
of  the  reduction  campaign. 

hollowing  the  ratification  by  the  Rumanian 
Parliament  on  March  4,  1930,  the  Franco-Ru- 
manian Labor  Treaty,  a  French  delegation  of 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  came  to  Ru- 
mania to  enroll  unemployed  miners  and  steel 
workers,  who  have  been  sent  to  France  where 
they  will  work  under  provisions  similar  to  those 
applicable  to  French  workmen. 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  compiled  figures  show- 
ing that  the  tariff  duties  imposed  since  1922  on 
nineteen  separate  industries  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  have  gradually  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  protected  industries, 
the  present  employment  total  being  approxi- 
mately 22,000. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  Proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  dated  December  4, 
1930,  "no  passenger  who  intends  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  shopkeeper  or  storekeeper,  mason, 
carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  chauffeur  or  taxi- 
cab  driver  shall  be  permitted  to  land  within  the 
Colony  from  any  ship  or  vessel  unless  such  pas- 
senger shall  have  previously  obtained  a  special 
permit   issued   by  the   Governor-in-Council." 

President  Ibanez  of  Chile,  recently  sent  a 
message  to  the  Chilean  Congress  requesting  au- 
thorization to  transfer  a  tract  of  land,  not  to 
exceed  40,000  square  meters,  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  for  the  Chilean  State  Rail- 
ways, in  Arica.  upon  which  it  is  planned  to  con- 
struct houses  for  the  employees  of  the  Chilean 
section  of  the  Arica-La-Paz  Railway.  Since  the 
above  dispatch  was  received  it  is  reported  that 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  bill  known  as  the  Agricultural  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Bill  was  introduced  last  month  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
"to  promote  the  better  utilization  of  agricultural 
land  in  Great  Britain  and  the  settlement  ot  un- 
employed persons  thereon."  Demonstration  farms, 
small  holdings  and  allotments  for  unemployed 
persons,  cottage   holdings,   training   schools,   and 
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other  similar  innovations  are  among  the  detailed 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

A  new  law  in  Syria  forbids  the  employment 
of  children  less  than  eleven  years  of  age  in  fac- 
tories, quarries,  mines,  workshops,  and  so  on.  In 
workshops  maintained  by  charitable  organizations 
children  under  eleven  years  of  age  may  not  per- 
form manual  labor  work  for  more  than  four 
hours,  and  night  work  is  forbidden  to  all  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  in  an 
establishment  directed  by  the.  father  or  tutor  of 
the  minor. 

Thousands  of  sugar  cane  workers  are  support- 
ing a  bill  introduced  in  the  Cuban  Congress  that 
would  impose  a  customs  tax  of  $100,000  on  every 
cane-cutting  machine  brought  to  Cuba.  Con- 
cealment or  hidden  use  of  the  machine  would 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $20,000.  Each  ma- 
chine will  replace  200  workers.  Sugar  cane  cut- 
ting is  listed  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  tasks. 
This  displacement  of  hand  cutters,  these  workers 
declare,  will  intensify  the  poverty  that  prevails 
in  Cuba. 

A  resolution  asking  legislation  for  an  initial 
payment  of  72  cents  a  bushel  to  Australian  wheat 
growers  has  been  passed  by  the  caucus  of  the 
Australian  Labor  party  over  the  protest  of  the 
Federal  Labor  cabinet,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ports. The  figure  is  above  the  present  world 
price  and  the  caucus  apparently  intends  to  place 
responsibility  for  refusing  the  necessary  funds 
upon  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  This  bank  had 
agreed  to  a  maximum  price  of  48  cents  a  bushel 
f.  o.  b.,  and  the  cabinet  under  pressure  proposed 
to  advance  60  cents  a  bushel. 

The  year  1931  begins  "under  a  menacing  cloud 
of  practically  universal  industrial  depression  and 
unemployment,"  the  International  Labor  Office 
said  in  a  publication  issued  recently  at  Geneva, 
and  France,  for  the  first  time,  is  showing 
signs  of  "appreciable  slackening  of  industrial 
activity."  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world 
whose  unemployment  situation  has  not  become 
more  serious  during  the  past  two  months,  the 
report  says.  Seasonal  causes  have  something  to 
do  with  this  condition,  it  continues,  "but  the 
seasonal  movement  is  merely  added  to  continued 
growth  of  the  general  depression." 

An  Associated  Press  cable  from  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  states:  "A  new  law,  known  as 
the  eviction  act,  prevents  landlords  in  the  state 
of  South  Australia  from  evicting  or  taking  legal 


proceedings  against  unemployed  tenants.  The 
tenant  has  only  to  satisfy  a  magistrate  that,  by 
reason  of  his  unemployment,  he  is  unable  to  meet 
his  rent  and  that  he  is  making  every  reasonable 
endeavor  to  obtain  employment.  Unemployed 
persons  who  have  fallen  into  arrears  with  their 
mortgage  payments  are  protected  in  the  same 
way.  Severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon  land- 
lords or  mortgagors  who  disregard  the  law." 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.  BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49  Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 

UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY.  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,  Alaska P.   O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.   HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.  O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska _ P.  O.   Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION   LABEL, 

CI  (thier,     Furnisher     6C     Hatter 

Alaska    Outfitter 

TWO    BIG    STORES 

Store    No.    1 — Cor.    Main    and    First 

Store     No.     2 — Westlake     and     Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral    Directors 

Crematory   and    Columbarium 

1702   Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADB  HEAD   TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.    Totem    Pole 
Seattle,    Wash. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS. 

AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302    First   Ave.,   cor.    University 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CARL   SCHERMER   CO. 

Union  Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  and  SHOES 

Pay   Checks    Cashed 

715    First    Avenue  Seattle.    Wash. 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Joseph  GregK.  who  was  injured 
on  the  steamship  Matinnicock,  please 
communicate  with  me  at  once.  Sol. 
C.  Berenholtz,  806  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown  &  Sons 

109    SIXTH   STREET,    SAN    PEDRO 


A  Hoosier  Joke 

An  Indiana  judge  once  threatened 
to  fine  a  lawyer  pleading  a  case 
before   him   for    contempt   of   court. 

"I  have  expressed  no  contempt 
for  the  court,"  said  the  lawyer.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  have  tried  very  hard 
to  conceal  my  feelings." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


Plates  and 

Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 
Ole  T.  Torwick,  who  has  not 
been  seen  by  friends  for  two  years 
is  inquired  for.  Anyone  knowing 
his  whereabouts  since  December, 
1928,  will  phase  communicate  with 
Regent  Olaf  F.  lhme,  Lodge  No. 
2,  Sons  of  X  or  way,  San  Pedro, 
California. 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Dave  Edwards,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers 
and  Watertenders'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  will  kindly  communicate 
such  information  to  Patrick  Flynn, 
Secretary,  at  58  Commercial  Street, 
San     Francisco,    California. 


All  former  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamship  Darden  who  have 
money  coming  from  the  salvage  case 
of  the  City  of  Berkeley,  and  who  re- 
tained William  Price  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  May,  1921,  please  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Price,  or  S.  B. 
Axtell,  of  15  Moore  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  knowing  of  the  accident 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life 
of  Charles  M.  Varella  of  the  steam- 
ship Empire  Arrow  at  sea  Septem- 
ber 18,  1929,  kindly  communicate 
with  Edgar  Shafer,  131  Point  St., 
Providence.    R.    I. 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE    BERGMANN    SHOE" 

"BOSS   OF   THE    ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

321    East  Heron  Street 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   Be  GOMMERSON 

Cards,    Cigars,    Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE   452  ABERDEEN,   WASH. 


Phone    263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,  Tobaccos  and   Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGTHT    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


The  Wind  Is  a  Woman 


The   wind  is  a   woman   who  scrubs 

the  sky; 
Above  her  billowing  soapsuds  fly. 

She    grumbles,    and   lo,    it    star- 
rain — 

Her    mop    is    swishing    against    the 
pane. 

She  washes  the  dirt  from  Hea 

stairs, 
Trafficked  by  men  and  their  selfish 

prayers. 

She  cleans  the  tracking  of  angel  and 

saint 
And    brightens    the    floor    with    her 
azure  paint. 

Then    hangs    her    washrags    out    to 

dry — 
They're  flapping  in  the  eastern  sky. 

And  when  her  menial  task  is  done 
She  nlucks  her  mantle  from  the  sun. 

The  wind  is  a  woman,  who  lo\  i 

fuss, 
And  tidy  un  the  sky  for  us. 


Cleaning  the  Air 
A  nearby  radio  supply  store  tells 
us  of  a  woman  who  came  in  say- 
ing that  her  room  was  very  stuffy 
and  that  she  wished  to  buy  one  of 
those  radio  fans  that  she  had  heard 
so   much  about. 
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Professional    Cards 


Attorney    for    the    Sailors'    Union    of 
the  Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  HUTTON 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney    for 
Marine    Firemen    and    Watertenders* 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine    Diesel    and    Gasoline    Engi- 
neers'   Association    No.    49 
611   Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglai  1058 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for 
the  Great  Lakes 


GEO.  A.  NUGENT 

Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Specialist  in  Personal  Injury  and  Personal 
Property  Claims  against  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  American  seamen  who 
served  on  merchant  vessels  torpedoed  or  at- 
tacked by  German  submarines  during  the 
course  of  the  World  War. 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine     •      Railway     •     Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor   in   Admiralty 

UNderhill  4840— Home  Ph.  BAy.  5619 

1005  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone  SUtter   6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD   BRANCH 

Anglo-Californi*   Trust  Co. 

101   Market  St.  San  Francisco 


A  fisherman  in  New  Hampshire 
rubbed  an  angleworm  with  bootleg 
whiskey  and  cast  his  hook  into  the 
water.  He  shortly  drew  out  a  forty 
pound  bass,  not  caught  on  the  hook 
but  writhing  in  the  ferocious  grip 
of  the  maddened  angleworm.  Light 
wines  and  beer  would  restore  the 
angleworm  to  its  relative  position 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  Of  course 
the  saloon  will  never  come  back. 


All-Powerful 

Hubert  (in  poetic  frenzy,  as  they 
strolled  along  the  shore  at  Tybee) : 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean,   roll! 

Mary:  Oh,  Hubert,  how  wonder- 
ful you  are!   It's  doing   it. 


EXCLUSIVE   BUT   NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  RHQC  UNION 

FAIR  J->V-/k3w3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  O.  L. 


In   fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,    Caps,    Hats,    Shoe* 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344     Opposite  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

BEN  HARRIS 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

WORK  AND  DRESS  CLOTHES 

SHOES,  HATS,  CAPS 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go, 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 

1122-1124    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

We   print   "The   Seamen's    Journal" 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND   NAUTICAL   ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
KERRY     BLDG..     SAN     FRANCISCO 


THE  BARNACLE  CLUB 

Now    Being    Organized    for    Social    and 
Personal  Service 

#1.00  Makes  You  a  Charter  Member 

11  Steuart  Street  San  Francisco 

Let's  make  it  International 


Hot  Stuff 

Two  moonshiners  were  discuss- 
ing the  merits  and  strength  of  their 
products. 

"Ah  makes  mah  licker  so  strong," 
declared  one,  "dat  when  yo'  drinks 
it,  yo'  can  done  smell  de  cornfield 
whar  dat  corn  was  grown." 

"Humph!  Nigger,  dat  ain't  noth- 
in\"  was  the  contemptuous  come- 
back, "Ah  spilled  a  few  drops  of 
mah  licker  on  mah  (  wife's  pansy 
patch  an'  dem  pansies  turned  tu 
tiger  lilies,  yas,   sah." 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140    EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The  Beat  of  Everything  for  the  Man  That 
Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARB  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BBLFAST   CORD,    PEARL  BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Out  on  the  Farm 

The  sweet  young  thing  gazed 
pensively  at  the  peaceful  rural  scene. 

"Why  are  you  running  that  steam 
roller  over  that  field?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  raising  mashed  potatoes  this 
year,"   replied  the  farmer. 


When  a  proud  man  thinks  best  of 
himself,  then  God  and  man  think 
worst  of  him. — Horace  Smith. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  Not  Fail  to  Visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near   Mission 
JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established  1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL,  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch   of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a"  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  In  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  Its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed   man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short   Interval  of  time. 


Too  Many  Hands 

"Tomorrow  night,"  said  the  evan- 
gelist, "I'm  going  to  talk  about 
liars.  Before  the  service  I  would 
like  everyone  to  read  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Mark." 

The  following  evening  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks,  he  said,  "My 
subject  tonight  is  'Liars.'  How 
many  of  you  have  read  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Mark?" 

More  than  200  hands  went  up. 

"Those  who  raised  their  hands 
will  pay  particular  attention,"  said 
the  evangelist.  "There  is  no  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Mark." 


The  spendthrift  was  ill  with  scar- 
let fever.  "Send  for  my  creditors," 
he  whispered.  "Thank  heaven,  I 
can  give   them   something  at  last!" 


the 


Too  Busy 

An  Italian,  having  applied  for 
citizenship,  was  being  examined  in 
the   naturalization  court. 

"Who    is    the     President    of 
United   States?" 

"Mr.    Coolidge." 

"Who  is  vice-president?" 

"Mr.   Dawes." 

"Could  you   be  president?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Mista,   you   'scusa   me,   please 
vera  busy  worka  da  railroad." 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


Sorta  Shaky 

Broker:  I  put  a  friend  of  mine  on 
his  feet  three  times  the  last  three 
years. 

Jones:  That's  nothing!  I  put  a 
friend  of  mine  on  his  feet  fourteen 
times   last  night. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH,  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104'/2  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
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Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Bang  Went  the  Door 
Hobo:  "Lady,  I  don't  know  where 
my  next  meal  is  coming  from." 

Woman  of  the  House:  "Well,  this 
is  no  information  bureau." 


Sue:  "She  has  a  lot  of  nerve 
having  a  big  church  wedding." 

True:  "Yeah!  Think  of  stand- 
ing up  there  with  that  and  letting 
a  whole  church  full  of  people  see 
what  a  pain  in  the  neck  she  has  to 
take  to  get  a  chance  to  wear  the 
orange  blossoms !" 
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THE  PYRAMIDING  OF  WEALTH 


Y  the  Act  of  August  23,  1912,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  created  a 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  The 
Commission,  at  the  end  of  nearly  three 
years'  labor,  submitted  a  voluminous  re- 
port containing  startling  facts  on  the  ever-widen- 
ing gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the 
United  States.  Now  comes  Professor  Paul  Nys- 
trom  of  Columbia  University  with  an  equally 
startling  study  of  living  conditions  among  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  Professor  Nystrom 
makes  the  following  groupings  according  to 
standards  of  living  that  can  be  afforded : 

The  Poor— 40,000,000— 

In   dire  poverty 8,000,000 

With    bare    subsistence 12,000,000 

With   fair   subsistence 20,000,000 

The  Comfortable— 65,000,000— 

With  minimum  comforts. 30,000,000 

With  moderate   comforts 20,000,000 

With   adequate    comforts 15,000,000 

The  Well-to-Do— 12,000,000— 

Moderately  rich  10,000,000 

Wealthy  2,000,000 

All  below  those  with  adequate  comforts,  or 
some  90,000,000,  are  without  enough  capital  to 
insure  care  in  prolonged  illness  or  old  age.  A 
financial  depression  like  the  present  compels  them 
to  deny  themselves  comforts,  and  the  seventy  mil- 
lion of  the  more  unfortunate  among  them  are 
thrust  down  into  the  poverty  line  of  those  who 
never  have  more  than  a  fair  or  a  bare  subsistence. 
Prolonged  unemployment  sinks  many  into  dire 
poverty  and  puts  millions  into  the  categories  of 
those  in  want. 

Professor  Nystrom's  categories  for  this  90,000,- 
000  can  be  summed  up  in  this  way  as  to  standards 
of  living: 

1.  Those  in  dire  poverty,  numbering  8,000,000, 
live  in  shacks,  with  wreckage  for  furniture,  cast- 
off  clothing,  dependent  upon  charity  for  food 
much  of  the  time,  much  illness,  death  rate  high, 
one-third  of  children  die  first  year. 

2.  Those  with  bare  subsistence,  numbering 
12,000,000,  have  minimum  necessities  when  em- 
ployed, but  not  enough  to  insure  adequate  nourish- 
ment so  suffer  much  from  diseases  of  malnutrition, 
such  as  pellagra,  are  thrust  over  the  charity  line  in 
case  of  unemployment,  illness,  accident  or  any 
other  misfortune.  They  live  in  cabins,  possess  a 
minimum  of   furniture,  have  nothing  for  saving 


or  culture  or  the  rainy  day.  Casual  workers,  many 
cotton  mill  operatives,  great  numbers  of  negroes, 
and  others  of  the  lower  wage  group  and  tenant 
farmers  are  in  this  group. 

3.  Those  with  fair  subsistence,  numbering 
20,000,000,  can  with  great  care  make  ends  meet 
and  meet  minor  disaster.  They  live  in  four  and 
five-room  houses,  indulge  in  cheap  amusements, 
send  their  children  at  least  to  grade  schools,  have 
a  daily  newspaper,  can  afford  the  simple  necessary 
foods,  cheap  but  neat  clothing,  many  of  them  have 
low-priced  radios,  autos,  industrial  insurance,  and 
buy  homes  on  the  installment  plan ;  prolonged  ill- 
ness or  unemployment  quickly  eats  up  their  assets 
and  most  of  the  aged  among  them  are  dependent. 
In  this  group  are  the  unskilled,  some  of  the  semi- 
skilled and  many  farmers.  Children  go  to  work 
early  and  many  mothers  work  outside  the  home. 

4.  Those  with  minimum  comforts,  numbering 
30,000,000,  have  five-room  houses  on  the  average, 
with  adequate  furniture,  clothing  and  food.  They 
can  usually  afford,  if  the  family  is  not  too  large, 
vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  autos,  telephones,  maga- 
zines, some  books,  adequate  amusement,  modest 
insurance,  medical  and  dental  attention,  and  so 
long  as  good  fortune  keeps  an  income  coming  in, 
meet  the  requirements  of  simple,  comfortable  liv- 
ing, send  children  to  high  school  and  keep  the 
mother  in  the  home ;  daughters  go  into  offices  and 
stores  rather  than  factories.  In  this  category  are 
the  better  paid  skilled  tradesmen,  clerks,  foremen, 
small  business  men,  many  farmers  and  wage-earn- 
ing families  where  sons  and  daughters  contribute 
to  family  income. 

5.  Those  with  moderate  comforts,  numbering 
20,000,000,  can  own  their  own  homes,  afford 
more  room  and  better  materials  in  all  they  live 
by,  pay  for  hospitalization,  schooling,  cultural 
advantages,  and  face  all  but  major  disasters  with 
success.  In  this  group  are  many  professional  men, 
business  men,  highly  skilled  artisans,  superintend- 
ents, the  better  paid  clerical  workers,  teachers,  the 
more  successful  farmer  and  the  small  owner. 

Only  the  last  three  groups  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  without  fear  of  want  and  without 
strain.  Those  listed  under  "The  Well-to-Do," 
numbering  12,000,000,  possess  more  than  all  the 
others  put  together. 
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DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN'S  LOCKOUT 


The  present  controversy  between  the  Fishing" 
Vessel  Owners'  Association  and  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  is  the  result  of 
numerous  attempts  to  eliminate  certain  objection- 
able features  in  the  working  agreement  between 
the  two  parties. 

After  several  conferences  between  committees 
from  each  organization,  the  members  of  the 
union  decided  that  their  requests  were  just,  that 
they  were  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  their 
shares,  but  only  ask,  that  different  constructions 
be  put  on  the  various  parts  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment so  as  to  eliminate  the  more  serious  disputes, 
which  continuously  arise.  The  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men's Union  so  informed  the  Association. 

The  following  reply  was   received: 

Seattle,  Wash..  January  31,  1931. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Gill,  Secretary. 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union, 
86  Seneca  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  our  meeting  this  afternoon  the  members  decided 
that  if  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  does  not  sign 
up  the  1930  agreement  on  or  before  noon,  Tuesday, 
February  3,  the  association  will  demand  25  per  cent 
boat  share  in  addition  to  the  1930  agreement. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Association, 

H.  E.  LOKKEN,  Manager. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen's  Union,  held  on  February  3,  the 
above  letter  was  unanimously  construed  as  a 
Lockout  and  therefore  shut  of  further  nego- 
tiations. 

At  that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  negotiations  between  the  Fishing 
Vessel  Owners'  Association  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fish- 
ermen's Union  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  the 
association  has  declared  a  lockout  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  by  issuing 
an  ultimatum  insisting  that  the  members  of  the  union 
accept  the  terms  of  the  owners;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  -in 
meeting  assembled,  this  3rd  day  of  February,  1931, 
that  as  all  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement'  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Fishing  Vessel  Own- 
ers' Association  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union 
apparently  have  failed,  although  the  union  has  used 
all  honorable  means  to  effect  a  settlement;  therefore, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  stand  by  our  demands  as  out- 
lined in  the  vote  taken  and  unanimously  adopted  De- 
cember 30,  1930;  further, 

Resolved,  That  we  refuse  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
of  the  association,  which  incorporates  a  reduction  in 
our  earnings,  as  well  as  a  refusal  to  accept  our  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  agreement. 


The  meeting  which  adopted  the  foregoing 
resolutions  was  attended  by  six  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  The  same  meeting  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  declaration: 

Resolved,  By  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of 
the  Pacific  that  we  have  been  involved  in  the  present 
controversy  after  all  means  to  settle  the  grievances 
between  the  union  and  the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners' 
Association  have  been  exhausted;  further, 

Resolved,  That  this  union  affirms  its  loyalty  to  the 
laws  and  the  Government  of  the  Unted  States,  and 
declares  that  it  intends  to  conduct  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  interests  of  its  members  in  a  law- 
ful and  peaceful  manner,  and  that  it  will  not  counte- 
nance at  the  hands  of  its  members  force,  violence, 
intimidation  or  other  conduct  not  in  strict  consonance 
with  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  it  will  hold  any  of 
its  members  to  strict  compliance  with  this  resolution. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  MEETING 


The  reports  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
training  of  officers  for  the  American  Merchant 
.Marine  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  As  was 
anticipated,  the  Fourth  National  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  adopted  the  majority  report. 

In  the  general  discussion,  which  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  government  officials,  ship- 
owners, shipbuilders,  and  others  interested  in  the 
marine  transportation  industry  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  trained  personnel,  but  little  was  said 
on  the  need  of  encouraging  American  boys  who 
start  their  career  as  ordinary  seamen  to  reach 
higher  positions. 

Andrew  Furuseth,  representing  the  organized 
seamen,  again  referred  to  the  simple  truth  "that 
the  American  boy  will  not  come  to  sea  with  a 
knowledge  that  there  are  others  educated  for  of- 
ficers who  will  have  the  advantage  of  him  in  ob- 
taining the  jobs."  "What  some  people  here  are 
trying  to  introduce/'  said  Kuruseth,  "is  a  caste 
system  in  the  manning  of  our  ships.  Some  peo- 
ple evidently  want  our  officers  to  come  from  one 
stratum  of  society  and  the  men  before  the  mast 
from  another.  The  more  you  consider  this  ques- 
tion, the  more  convinced  you  will  be  of  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  American  boy,  the  kind  of  boy 
who  has  a  life  of  work  ahead  of  him,  who  has 
the  ability,  the  ambition,  the  physique  and  the 
character  out  of  which  to  make  a  seaman.  Yon 
can  get  him,  but  not  by  putting  obstacles  in  his 
advancement." 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  expressed  as- 
tonishment at  the  "amazing  lack  of  cohesion  in 
the   shipping  industry."     "Why   in   the   name  of 
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common  sense  has  there  not  been  united  effort  to 
impress  upon  Senators  what  you  have  done  and 
what  your  worthy  plans  are  for  the  future?"  he 
asked. 

Formation  of  a  "mutual  protective  associa- 
tion" to  educate  the  "public  in  general  and  the 
Senate  in  particular"  about  legislative  needs  of 
the  merchant  marine  was  suggested  by  the  New 
York  Senator.  Such  mutual  associations  do  exist 
in  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  They  are  known  as 
National  Maritime  Boards  and  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  shipowners  and  seamen.  Senator 
Copeland  would  render  a  real  public  service  if  he 
would  direct  further  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  principal  maritime  competitors  are  able  to 
get  along  year  after  year  in  harmonious  fashion, 
while  in  America  the  shipowners  still  have  to 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  cooperation. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  so-called  convention  or  treaty  fixing  the 
minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  young  persons 
to  employment  as  trimmers  or  stokers,  which  was 
concluded  at  the  third  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  at  Geneva  in  1921, 
has  been  ratified  by  Japan. 

*  *     * 

The  personnel  of  the  Cunard  fleet  has  been 
notified  of  an  increase  in  their  levy  for  the  pen- 
sion fund,  this  increase  being  necessary  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  money  to  meet  the  reduction  of 
the  age  limit  from  63  to  60  years,  which  is  ef- 
fective January  1.  Annual  payments  have  been 
raised  from  2]/2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dividual's income.  All  officers  pay  into  the  fund 
and  the  Cunard  company  pays  a  similar  amount. 

*  *     * 

The  Finnish  Act  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
young  women  under  21  years  of  age  for  certain 
loading  and  discharging  work  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1931.  The  prohibition  applies  to  ves- 
sels trading  between  Finland  and  foreign  ports, 
and  to  other  vessels  in  such  ports  or  sections  of 
ports  as  may  be  decided  on  by  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs.  Vessels  on  which  only  members 
of  the  master's  family  are  employed  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  Act. 


The  Marconi  International  Marine  Communi- 
cation Company,  Ltd.,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
have  entered  an  agreement  regarding  the  terms 
under  which  the  Marconi  company  is  to  carry 
out  marine  wireless  on  British  ships  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  part  of  this  arrangement,  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  appoint  to  its  board  of  directors 
a  member  nominated  by  the  shipping  industry, 
which  was  subsequently  done. 
if.     *     * 

Recent  statistics  indicate  that  429  power  vessels, 
with  total  tonnage  of  24,202,  were  employed  in 
the  fishing  trade  in  Portugal,  and  13,587  sailing 
vessels,  total  tonnage  33,138.  The  adult  fisher- 
men numbered  48,795,  and  they  were  assisted  by 
5,337  minors.  Sardine  fishing  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal  is  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  year, 
the  best  period  being  from  May  to  December. 
During  the  summer  months  the  fishing  is  done 
only  on  dark  nights,  and  a  member  of  the  crew 
stationed  forward  from  time  to  time  pounds  on 
the  prow  of  the  boat  with  an  immense  wooden 
mallet  or  sledge,  the  vibration  causing  the  water 
to  open  up,  thus  enabling  schools  of  sardines  to 
be  detected.  In  the  winter  time  the  fishing  is 
done  by  daylight.  Steam  vessels  of  from  65  to 
100  feet  in  length,  with  crews  of  50  to  60  men, 
are  used,  and  the  crew  receive  a  fractional  part  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  catch  as  wages. 
Nets — immense  "purse"  seines — with  ^-inch 
mesh,  and  from  930  to  985  yards  in  length,  and 
75  yards  in  depth  are  rapidly  spread  when  schools 
of  fish  are  spotted.  The  fishing  is  usually  car- 
ried on  from  two  to  four  miles  off  the  coast. 
Some  of  the  larger  sardine  canning  plants  employ 
as  high  as  300  to  500  workers,  about  60  per  cent 
of  whom  are  women.  The  women  do  most  of 
the  work  in  preparation  of  the  fish  and  receive 
wages  of  from  6  to  8  escudos  per  day,  plus  over- 
time after  8  hours.  (The  escudo  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately 5  cents.)  The  men,  largely  employed 
in  the  tin  and  box  sections,  receive  higher  wages 
— from  15  to  25  escudos  per  day. 


Every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected 
has  consisted  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in 
undoing  something  old. — Buckle  (1821-62). 
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WAGE  CUTTING 


The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  coast  to  coast  carriers, 
has  disregarded  President  Hoover's  advice  and 
reduced  wages  5  per  cent  for  all  hands. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
is  operating  28  ships  in  the  protected  intercoastal 
trade.  Operating  profits  of  the  American-Hawai- 
ian Company  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to  $857,- 
465  and  total  net  income  was  $1,540,285,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  to  stockholders  made  by 
President  Roger  D.  Lapham. 

After  depreciation  and  provision  of  Federal 
taxes  the  net  profit  for  the  year  carried  to  sur- 
plus amounted  to  $285,522.  As  of  December  31, 
last,  total  current  assets  were  $2,033,922,  of  which 
$1,193,871  was  cash.  On  the  same  date  current 
liabilities  were  $318,207,  representing  a  current 
ratio  of  more  than  six  to  one. 


The  report  shows  a  surplus  of  $5,945,945.04, 
and  total  assets  amounting  to  $15,628,893.44.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  vessels  in  commission  were 
valued  at  $19,797,266,  against  which  has  been  set 
up  a  reserve  for  depreciation  of  $11,243,656,  leav- 
ing a  net  value  of  $8,553,610. 

The  inexcusable  and  arbitrary  wage  cut  of 
this  prosperous  company  should  provoke  thought. 
With  a  net  income  aggregating  ten  per  cent  of 
the  total  assets,  the  American-Hawaiian  Company 
could  well  afford  to  increase  wages  at  least  ten 
per  cent.  But,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  are  idle  and  hungry  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  personnel  of  the  American-Hawaiian  fleet  are 
working  on  the  glorious  open-shop  plan,  they  will 
simply  have  to  grin  and  bear  it! 

If  the  crews  of  the  American-Hawaiian  ships 
could  be  induced  to  do  a  little,  thinking  at  the 
same  time  there  might  be  a  different  tale — in  the 
near   future ! 

For  instance,  while  unionism  is  frowned  upon 
on  the  American-Hawaiian  Company's  ships,  that 
very  concern  is  known  to  be  a  generous  contrib- 
utor to  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  Association, 
a  scab  herding  association  which  pays  its  "man- 
aging director"  a  salary  of  $30,000  per  annum 
and  disburses  fabulous  sums  to  keep  the  unions 
in   their   proper  place.    The  Vice-President  and 
General     Manager    of     the    American-Hawaiian 
Company  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  this 
union-baiting  outfit.    He  believes  thoroughly   in 
organization  for  himself,  his  company  and  all  the 
open-shop  crusaders  in  California.     On  the  other 
hand,  this  gentleman  frowns  severely  upon  every 
'   effort  of  the  working  people  to  improve  their  con- 
dition  by   organization.     It   is  a  selfish  attitude. 
It  is  not  what  one  would  call  fair  play,  but  many 
employers  get  away  with  it  just  now.    And  that 
is  about  the  only  justification  for  such  a  policy. 
If   the  truth  were  known,  we   should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  total  amount  saved  by  this  five 
per   cent   wage   cut   would   just   about   equal   the 
Company's  annual  contribution  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Industrial  Association.     It  may  be  regarded 
a  nuisance  by  certain  seamen  to  pay  union  dues, 
but  the  crews  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Com- 
pany's ships  are  now  paying  that  concern's  dues 
to  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  Association.    And 
they  were  not  consulted  about  it  either ! 
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IS  MONEY  EVER  TAINTED? 


In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
money,  a  well  known  financier  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  those  whose  conception  of  money  is 
as  of  "something  always  sordid,  vulgar,  crass — 
the  root  of  all  evil."  This  may  have  been  so,  he 
went  on  to  say,  when  it  was  used  "for  gluttonous 
orgies,  sensuous  living,  wild  carousal,  tawdry  and 
vain  fripperies,  selfish  indulgences,  and  the 
money,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  miserly  hoarded, 
counted  and  recounted,  added  to  through  an  in- 
sensate passion  similar  to  a  drug  habit,  wor- 
shiped as  though  it  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
existence."  But,  the  financier  said  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  money.  "There  is  money  that 
builds  hospitals  and  libraries,  that  spells  itself 
into  art  and  museums,  that  enables  men  to  teach 
and  children  to  become  educated,  that  enables  the 
store  of  human  knowledge  to  be  increased,  that 
enables  people  to  attain  to  some  of  the  reasonable 
pleasures  of  life."  Such  money,  he  insisted,  "is 
the  very  mainspring  of  human  activities  and  as- 
piration." In  short  "money  is  as  money  does," 
a  neat  paraphrase  of  an  old  saw. 

While  we  may  agree  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  money,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in- 
evitably raises  another  question  upon  which  our 
friend,  the  financier,  seems  not  to  have  touched. 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  money  when,  though  the 
final  dispositions  made  are  altogether  commend- 
able, its  acquisition  was  by  methods  harsh,  cruel 
or  dishonest  ? 

The  robber  barons  of  other  times  often  thought 
in  their  old  age  to  buy  forgiveness  for  their  sins 
and  gain  admission  to  Heaven  by  building 
churches  and  other  like  uses  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Those  barons,  many  plain  people  suspect, 
have  modern  representatives  who  trust  to  the 
same  sorry  expedient.  As  their  end  approaches 
they  do  some  very  fine  things — things  that  come 
well  within  the  categories  heretofore  listed  as  the 
vindication  of  money  from  the  charges  so  often 
made  against  it — things  that  really  do  benefit  frac- 
tions of  the  world's  inhabitants. 

A  Roman  Emperor  said,  or  is  quoted  as  having 
said,  when  some  such  criticism  was  made  of 
money,  that,  whatever  its  origin,  it  had  no  smell. 
That  is  precisely  the  opinion  now  held  by  most 
people  who  have  a  chance  to  get  any  of  the  money 


described  as  "tainted."  The  few  who  reject  it 
are  commonly  considered  much  more  "nice"  than 
wise. 


SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY? 


When  America  assisted  the  Allies  to  make  the 
"world  safe  for  democracy"  few  Americans  had 
any  conception  of  ultimate  results. 

The  current  issue  of  the  official  journal  of  the 
International  Transport  Workers'  Federation, 
published  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  contains  a  pes- 
simistic account  of  the  growth  of  reaction  in  vari- 
ous European  countries  "liberated"  by  the  help  of 
American  soldiers.  The  situation  in  Poland  is 
particularly  pressing  just  now.  To  quote  the 
I.  T.  F.  journal: 

Authentic  photographs  which  have  reached  us  from 
Poland  show  how  Marshal  Pilsudski's  men  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  Mussolini's  black  shirts  in  the 
way  of  wrecking  and  pillaging  workers'  dwellings  and 
cooperatives,  and  that  every  worker  who  is  suspected 
of  feeling  anything  else  than  admiration  for  the  mad, 
ex-socialist  marshal  is  "converted"  by  bludgeons  and 
rifle  butts.  During  the  darkest  period  of  the  ruthless 
Czarist  regime  the  suppressed  Poles  did  not  suffer 
the  measure  of  persecution,  suppression  and  insult 
which  is  now  the  lot  of  the  Polish  workers  and  na- 
tional minorities  living  in  the  "free"  Polish  Republic. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  I.  T.  F.  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Vienna,  reviewed  the  situation 
as  regards  the  growth  of  reaction  and  issued  an 
"urgent  appeal  to  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  and  the  Labor  and  Socialist  Inter- 
national to  convene  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
a  joint  meeting  of  their  respective  executives 
with  the  most  important  International  Trade  Sec- 
retariats with  a  view  to  marshaling  a  solid  front 
of  the  organized  workers  against  the  all-threaten- 
ing reaction."  The  Executive.  Committee  also 
decided  "to  pursue  with  all  the  power  possible 
the  fight  against  Fascism,  and  urges  unions  affil- 
iated to  the  I.  T.  F.  to  do  their  utmost  to  support 
the  struggle  against  reaction  in  general  and  the 
struggle  of  the  Polish  organizations  in  particular." 


Brotherhood  imperatively  demands  fundamen- 
tal social  changes,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  un- 
rest, justified  by  the  conditions  of  the  classes 
that  live  by  manual  labor,  will  force  a  change  ere 
long.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  change 
shall  be  brought  about  by  open-eyed  wisdom  or 
by  blind  suffering.  At  present  society  is  en- 
gaged in  trying  the  latter  plan. — Annie  Besant. 
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ANTI-ALIEN  LABOR  LAWS 


While  certain  Americans  with  steady  jobs  and 
substantial  bank  accounts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  unfair  to  give  employment  preferences  to 
American  citizens,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  many 
other  countries  have  for  years  enforced  laws 
which  discriminate  against  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Christenson,  of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Laws,  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  just  called  attention  to  the  growing  list  of 
governments  that  limit  the  employment  of  aliens 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Attempts  in  Chile,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Salva- 
dor, Bolivia,  Germany  and,  most  recently,  Portu- 
gal, to  alleviate  national  unemployment  and  re- 
lated problems  by  legislation  and  regulations 
restricting  the  employment  of  foreigners  are  said 
to  have  a  commercial  aspect  in  the  resulting  dif- 
ficulty of  properly  staffing  enterprises  formerly 
depending  upon  workmen  from  other  countries. 

The  Portuguese  decree  provides  that  all  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprises,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  operating  in  the  national  ter- 
ritory may  employ  only  persons  of  Portuguese 
nationality.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
exceptions  specified  which  make  this  requirement 
much  less  onerous  than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

Requirements  similar  to  these  set  forth  in  the 
Portuguese  decree  are  contained  in  the  laws  of 
several  Latin  American  republics.  The  salient 
difference  between  these  laws  and  the  Portuguese 
decree  is  that  they  almost  uniformally  set  the 
required  percentage  of  national  labor  at  75  per 
cent  instead  of  100  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exception  contained  in 
the  Portuguese  decree  to  the  effect  that  enter- 
prises being  served  by  foreigners  when  the  re- 
quirement came  into  effect  may  retain  such  ser- 
vices, is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  provisions  of 
Latin  American  legislation  which  in  some  cases 
have  forced  the  discharge  of  aliens  in  order  to 
meet  the  75  per  cent  provisions. 

The  private  employees  law  of  Chile  provides 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  all 
concerns  employing  more  than  five  employees 
must  be  Chileans.  Alien  technicians  or  special- 
ists who  cannot  be  replaced  by  nationals  are  ex- 
empted, as  are  foreigners  married  to  Chileans 
and  those  who  have  resided  in  the  country  more 
than  ten  years. 


At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  any 
business  establishment  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
must  be  Panamans  by  birth  or  naturalization,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  October  13,  1926.  In  Sal- 
vador the  law  of  May  21,  1926,  provides  that  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  all  foreign 
and  domestic  corporations,  whether  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  commercial,  shall  be  Salvadorians, 
excluding  day  laborers  employed  for  the  harvest- 
ing of  crops. 

In  Guatemala  the  minimum  percentage  of  na- 
tional labor  is  set  at  80  per  cent.  On  January  31, 
1930,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  in  Bolivia 
prescribing  that  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  of  mining  companies,  railways, 
banks,  commercial  houses,  and  all  classes  of  en- 
terprises must  be  Bolivians. 

A  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  providing  that  at  least  70 
per  cent  of  the  employees  of  all  concerns  in  the 
country  must  be  Dominicans.  Observers  state 
that  this  law,  if  passed,  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
serious  blow  to  many  American  concerns.  The 
sugar  estates  in  particular,  which  employ  much 
Haitian  and  British  West  Indian  labor  for  cane 
cutting  and  other  menial  tasks,  would  suffer 
severely. 

The  proposed  Federal  Labor  Code  now  being 
considered  in  Mexico  provides  that  ''an  employer 
cannot  employ  less  than  75  per  cent  of  Mexican 
workmen,  in  each  one  of  the  two  categories  of 
skilled  and  unskilled,  unless  the  respective  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  board  authorizes  it,  in 
the  case  of  skilled  workers,  to  temporarily  reduce 
its  percentage." 

Turning  now  to  Europe  again,  we  find  that  in 
Germany  any  employer  wishing  either  to  bring 
aliens  into  the  country  for  employment  or  to 
employ  foreigners  resident  in  the  country  must 
secure  permission  from  the  National  Labor  Ex- 
change, a  government  organization,  pursuant  to 
the  provision  on  the  "Decree  on  the  Employment 
of  Foreign  Labor,"  dated  January  2,  1926.  There 
are  certain  exceptions. 

Under  date  of  May  22,  1930,  Commercial  At- 
tache Groves  at  Berlin  made  the  following  com- 
ment:  "If  the  work  to  be  done  can  be  done  just 
as  well  by  Germans,  the  employment  of  foreign- 
ers for  such  work  will  not  be  permitted,  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  unemployed  in  Germany." 

Restrictions    of    the    latter    type,    limiting    the 
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entry  of  alien  workers,  are  also  found  in  the  laws 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Mexico  and  a  number 
of  other  countries. 

Egypt  also  is  considering  further  restrictions. 
Under  date  of  May  30,  1930,  American  Consul 
H.  Russell,  at  Alexandria,  reported  that :  "As  a 
result  of  the  unemployment  situation  in  Egypt 
there  is  agitation  in  the  Arabic  press  for  legisla- 
tion obliging  foreign  companies  formed  in  Egypt 
to  employ  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Egyptian 
labor  than  is  the  case  at  present.  A  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  May,  1927,  stipu- 
lated that  this  percentage  should  not  be  less  than 
30.     The  press  is  calling  for  90  per  cent." 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  admin- 
istrative forces  of  the  government  have  only 
recently  and  most  reluctantly  consented  to  legis- 
lation which  gives  preference  to  citizens  on 
public  work.  So  far  as  private  enterprise  is 
concerned  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  law  in 
any  sovereign  state  of  the  United  States  which 
restricts  the  employment  of  alien  labor. 

And,  lest  we  forget,  ships  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  are  still  permitted  to  carry  an  all- 
alien  crew  (licensed  officers  only  excepted)  unless 
the  ship  draws  a  postal  subsidy  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  In  that  event  one-half  of  the 
crew  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

So,  although  the  contrary  impression  has  been 
assidiously  created,  it  seems  that  alien  residents 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  far  greater  privileges 
than  aliens  residing  in  other  lands. 


WHAT  IS  LOYALTY? 


Among  those  who  can  not  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  certain  patriotic  organizations  are  men 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Some 
of  those  men  assert  that  their  kind  of  loyalty  is 
loyalty  to  one's  country,  not  to  its  institutions  or 
its  officeholders.  The  country  is,  they  insist,  the 
real  thing,  the  substantial  thing,  the  eternal  thing ; 
it  is  the  thing  to  watch  over,  and  care  for,  and 
be  loyal  to.  Institutions  are  extraneous,  they  are 
its  mere  clothing,  and  clothing  can  wear  out,  be- 
come ragged,  cease  to  be  comfortable,  cease  to 
protect  the  body  from  winter,  disease  and  death. 

To  be  loyal  to  rags,  to  shout  for  rags,  to  wor- 
ship rags,  to  die  for  rags — that  is  a  loyalty  of 
unreason,  it  is  pure  animal ;  it  belongs  to  mon- 
archy, was  invented  by  monarchy — let  monarchy 
keep  it. 


TWO  PLANS  COMPARED 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Syren  and  Ship- 
ping, of  London,  England  prints  the  following 
editorial  paragraph  concerning  seamen's   wages: 

Rumors  have  been  current  for  some  time  that 
shipowners  were  contemplating  a  reduction  in  sea 
men's  wages.  There  is,  however,  no  such  intention 
The  proposal  has  been  definitely  ruled  out.  No  mat- 
ter how  desirable  the  lowering  of  costs  may  be,  there 
is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  to  upset  the  relations  that  have  existed  for 
so  long  between  the  representatives  of  seamen's 
unions  and  the  shipowners.  It  had  been  suggested, 
on  the  initiative,  it  is  believed,  of  some  Liverpool 
owners,  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  up  with 
the  seamen's  representatives,  but  wiser  counsels 
prevailed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  British  shipowners 
are  always  ready  to  foster  harmonious  relations 
between  shipowners  and  seamen. 

American  shipowners  do  not  take  the  seamen 
into  their  confidence  when  a  reduction  of  wages 
is  contemplated.  American  shipowners  merely  is- 
sue an  executive  order  stating  that  on  and  after 
such  a  date  wages  will  be  reduced. 

Some  of  the  bright  boys  who  live  off  the  snip- 
ing industry  and  call  themselves  experts  in  indus- 
trial relations  are  pleased  to  call  this  labor  crush- 
ing system  :    "The  American  Plan." 

The  difference  between  the  "American  Plan" 
and  the  "British  Plan"  seems  to  be  something 
like  this : 

The  "American  Plan"  is  one  where  no  joint 
agreement  exists,  and  where  the  wages,  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  the  general  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  employer  without 
cooperation  of  any  trade-union. 

The  "British  Plan"  is  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment where  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
the  general  conditions  of  employment  are  fixed 
by  a  joint  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
the  trade-union. 


Among  the  many  foreign  Seamen's  Union  jour- 
nals which  come  regularly  to  the  Editor's  desk, 
the  Sjomannen,  official  paper  of  the  Swedish  Sea- 
men's Union,  is,  without  doubt,  the  neatest  and 
best  appearing  periodical  in  the  lot.  The  Sjoman- 
nen is  published  at  Gotenburg  and  recently  cele- 
brated its  seventeenth  birthday.  Our  Swedish 
contemporary  is  illustrated  and  published  monthly. 
Each  issue  contains  thirty-two  pages,  8^  by  11 
inches  in  size,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  typographical  art. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  REMEDIES 


"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  profits  nobody."  The 
present  industrial  depression  has  at  least  one 
good  feature.  It  has  caused  a  more  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inherent  economic  soundness  of 
Labor's  demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours. 

The  old  theory  that  greater  production  cheap- 
ens prices  and  creates  an  increased  demand,  fol- 
lowed by  more  employment,  is  being  discarded. 
Men  are  realizing  that  automatic  machinery  and 
scientific  processes,  yet  in  their  infancy,  affect 
every  industry  and  calling,  and  that  these  create 
unemployment  faster  than  displaced  workers  can 
be  absorbed. 

Widely  heralded  "stabilization"  assures  em- 
ployment to  some,  but  this  cannot  check  the  con- 
tinuous displacement  of  workers.  Even  the  men 
who  believe  their  jobs  are  "stabilized"  may  even- 
tually become  victims  of  the  machine. 

Mass  production  in  agriculture  illustrates  how 
mechanization  operates.  The  government  is 
pleading  with  farmers  to  produce  less.  The  same 
is  true  of  oil  and  other  raw  materials.  This  slow- 
down process  is  referred  to  as  "stabilization,"  but 
in  its  essence  it  is  the  same  as  labor's  demand  for 
shorter  hours. 

The  past  year  has  vindicated  labor's  long  agi- 
tation for  higher  wages.  Men  outside  the  ranks 
of  organized  workers  are  being  praised  for  their 
advanced  position  on  this  subject,  but  their  argu- 
ment was  used  by  trade  unionists  thirty  years 
ago. 

Layoffs  and  staggered  employment  are  also 
being  advocated,  but  these  place  the  burden  of 
the  depression  on  labor.  Dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers in  1930  increased  $400,000,000. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  cause  and 
cure  for  this  depression,  but  these  reasons  and 
remedies  are  words.  The  value  of  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  are  ignored. 

Organized  labor  must  emphasize  the  solution 
for  present  conditions,  while  insisting  that  the 
resources  of  government  be  used  to  appease  hun- 
ger and  to  shelter  the  homeless.  It  is  mockery 
to  talk  of  "rugged  individualism"  when  human 
beings  are  hungry  and  when  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  these  unfortunates  are  fed  in  soup  houses. 
The  situation  cannot  be  changed  by  the  chari- 
tably inclined  who  collect  thousands   of   dollars 


that  are  in  reality  belated  wages.  If  this  money 
were  paid  in  full,  when  earned,  instead  of  handed 
out  as  a  pittance  to  unemployed,  there  would  be 
no  depression. 

Organized  workers  must  continue  their  solu- 
tion for  depressions,  but  they  must  reject  ancient 
tax-saving  theories  and  demand  that  the  hungry 
and  shelterless  be  protected.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  hunger  in  a  land  such  as  ours.  Prophecy  of 
a  better  day  is  no  substitute  for  distress  that  can 
and  must  be  relieved. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  without  stint  when 
the  nation  is  threatened  by  an  outside  enemy,  but 
insidious  foes,  such  as  hunger  and  want,  are  min- 
imized, even  though  they  rock  a  country's  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  unjust — and  dangerous — to  take  the  posi- 
tion of   French  autocrats — "after  us  the  deluge." 


A  national  economic  council  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  on  questions  affecting  the  so- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  been  established  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  past  several  years.  An 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  national 
council  systems  in  France,  (heat  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  These  councils  are  in  close  rela- 
tionship  with  the  chief  officials  and  the  parlia- 
ments in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  set  up 
and  serve  as  advisory  and  investigating  bodies  as 
regards  proposed  legislation,  and  also  assist  in 
coordinating  and  rendering  efficient  the  economic 
activities  of  the  country. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Supervising  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1930  shows  that  1,494  ap- 
plications for  able  seamen's  certificates  were  re- 
ceded by  the  local  inspectors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
districts  during  the  year;  216  a] 'plications  were 
rejected  and  1,186  certificate^  issued.  Approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  re- 
jected, which  is  a  slight  improvement  over  recent 
years.  In  1927  about  9  per  cent  were  rejected, 
in  1928  and  1 ' >29  about  12  per  cent  ware  rejected. 
Tin-  Detroit  local  inspectors  received  302  appli- 
cations and  rejected  93,  or  almost  one-third  of 
the  applicants,  which  is  the  best  showing  of  any 
of  the  large  ports. 


A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words. 
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TRAINING   OF    OFFICERS    FOR   THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


National   Merchant   Marine   Conference  Receives 
Committee  Reports 


Report  by  Chairman  of  Committee 

Washington,   D.   C,  January   21,   1931. 
To  the   Chairman   and   Members   of  the    Fourth   Na- 
tional Merchant  Marine  Conference: 
Gentlemen: 

The  Third  National  Conference  on  the  Merchant 
Marine,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  23  and  24, 
1930,  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  subject  of  training  the  personnel  to  serve  as 
merchant   marine   officers. 

This  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  June  6, 
1930,  and  has  been  actively  engaged  since  that  date 
in  securing  information  and  formulating  ideas  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  this  report.  After  several 
meetings  of  the  committee  it  was  determined  to  sub- 
mit a  questionnaire  to  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
country,  educational  institutions,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  organizations,  licensed  officer  personnel 
of  our  merchant  marine,  War,  Navy  and  Commerce 
Departments  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  such 
others  in  the  industry  that  we  thought  might  have 
valuable  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Approximately  7,500  questionnaires  were  mailed. 
About  3,700  replies  have  been  returned,  and  we  are 
still  receiving  replies.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
returns,  your  committee  believes  that  sufficient  have 
been  received  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  above  mentioned  interests. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  3,700  returns,  1,100 
were  returned  unanswered,  mostly  from  chambers  of 
commerce  and  educational  institutions,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  to  those  of  us  engaged  in  this  work 
that  missionary  work  in  this  field  is  much  needed  to 
interest  such  institutions  in  our  merchant  marine. 

Of  the  number  received,  the  committee  has  tabu- 
lated 1,730  of  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  rep- 
resenting practically  all  the  various  maritime  inter- 
ests mentioned  above.  A  copy  of  this  tabulation  is 
attached  to  the  committee's  report,  and  extra  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  Committee  Room  E.  Copies  of 
the  questionnaire  are  on  the  table  by  the  entry  door, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  most  interesting 
to  the  members  of  the  conference  to  read  this  ques- 
tionnaire and  scrutinize  the  tabulations  which  have 
been  prepared. 

In  addition  to  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  in  many 
cases  letters  have  been  received  from  those  interested 
giving  their  ideas  in  detail,  and  in  some  cases  sug- 
gesting plans  for  establishing  educational  institutions 
and  methods,  some  of  which  are  most  interesting  and 
will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  have  in  charge  the 
carrying  out  of  any  plan  finally  settled  upon. 

The  committee  reports  that  from  the  findings  of 
the  questionnaire  there  should  be  a  national  system 
for  the  training  of  officers.  Naval  academy  and 
Coast  Guard  academies  as  training  schools  for  mer- 
chant marine  officers  are  not  favored.  The  strong 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  National  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Shore  Station  should  be  established, 
devoted  exclusively  to  training  men  of  proper  quali- 
fications and  supplemented  by  training  ships.  What- 
ever plan  may  be  adopted,  no  man  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  for  a  license  by 
means  of  service  through  the  lower  grades  on  deck 
and  in  the  engine  room. 


It  is  evident  from  the  answers  that  a  large  major- 
ity believe  that  the  question  is  one  that  should  be 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  answer 
to  other  questions  it  was  indicated  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  retain  the  school  ships  until  such  a  sys- 
tem was  in  operation.  It  is  clearly  indicated  that  the 
adoption  of  any  new  system  should  not  interfere  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  man  working  his  way  through 
the  ship. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  sailing  ships  as  training 
ships  do  not  appear  to  meet  with  much  favor,  espe- 
cially from  the  licensed  personnel  afloat.  The  com- 
bination cargo  and  passenger  ship  is  believed  to  be 
the  proper  modern  medium  for  training. 

Machine  shop,  electric  drive,  Diesel  engine,  ship- 
yard, marine  engineering  and  boiler  manufacturing 
plant,  electricity  and  refrigerator  experience  is 
deemed  very  desirable  for  the  training  of  licensed 
engineers. 

As  to  educational  qualifications  to  be  required  be- 
fore entrance,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  at  least  a 
grammar  school  education  should  be  required. 

As  to  instructors  for  such  a  school,  it  was  thought 
that  the  best  men  available  should  be  procured,  al- 
though previous  training  in  the  merchant  marine 
would  be  deemed  most  advantageous. 

It  was  deemed  highly  desirable  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  present  licensed  officers 
by  giving  further  courses  of  instruction,  but  the  mat- 
ter of  subjects  and  the  means  for  carrying  out  such 
education  should  be  further  developed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  believes 
that  a  satisfactory  start  has  been  made  looking  toward 
the  solution  of  this  most  important  problem,  and 
therefore  recommends  that  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  shipping  interests  and  of  the 
board  itself,  take  such  steps  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  mercantile  marine  educational 
system  as  may  be  practicable,  having  in  mind  that 
legislation  will  be  necessary  and  appropriations  in  aid 
thereof  procured. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  answers  heretofore 
submitted  to  its  questionnaire  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  cover  the  situation,  and  that  this  committee 
should  now  be  discharged  at  the  pleasure  of  this 
conference. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  its 
membership  in  the  duty  with  which  it  was  charged, 
and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my 
further  appreciation  to  all  persons  to  whom  this  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  for  the  thought  and  labor  given 
by  them  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  answers  received  clearly  indicate  an  aroused  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  this  country  in  favor  of  a  merchant 
marine  and  an  educated  officer  personnel,  and  that 
further  effort  should  be  directed  toward  informing 
chambers  of  commerce  and  educational  institutions  in 
general  of  the  importance  of  this  work. 

(Signed)     H.  I.  CONE, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

When  the  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing  report  was 
put  to  the  meeting  of  the  full  committee  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  officers  voted  for  it  with  reservations, 
one  representative  of  a  training  establishment  in  New 
York,  Captain  J.  H.  Tomb,  voted  for  it  with  reserva- 
tions, and  the  representative  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  voted  "No." 

Following  are  the  supplementary  reports : 
Supplementary  Report  by  Andrew  Furuseth 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1931. 
Supplementing  the  report  submitted,  I  respectfully 
call  attention  to  earlier  criticism  of  the  questionnaire 
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which  is  so  drawn  that  a  seaman  will  at  once  think 
of  the  practical  situation  as  we  have  it  today,  rounded 
out  and  completed  by  the  examinations  by  the  In- 
spection Service  prior  to  the  granting  or  withholding 
of  a  license  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States.  When  a  seaman  is 
asked,  "Do  you  favor  a  national  system?"  he  nat- 
urally thinks  of  the  system  that  is  in  operation  and 
of  the  examination  which  is  distinctly  national,  and 
his  answer  in  favor  of  a  national  system  should  be 
understood  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  national  system,  as  contemplated  in  the  law, 
is  a  national  system  of  indentured  apprenticeship 
which,  however,  is  not  being  used.  In  lieu  thereof 
mostly  all  of  the  men  in  the  deck  department  join  the 
ship  as  boys,  serve  a  certain  time  as  boys,  then  an- 
other period  of  time  as  ordinary  seamen,  and  after 
three  years  he  becomes  an  able  seaman,  and  may 
then,  so  far  as  the  time  limit  is  concerned,  submit 
himself  for  an  examination  before  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors. A  few  serve  a  term  on  nautical  school 
ships,  and  supplement  that  with  a  certain  term  of 
service  on  actual  merchant  vessels. 

If  there  be  a  contention  that  our  deck  officers  have 
not  the  training  and  the  skill  needed  or  existing  in 
other  nations'  merchant  marines,  the  remedy  for  that 
lies  in  an  increase  in  the  time,  at  least  to  the  time 
demanded  in  England  and  Germany  of  four  years' 
service  before  the  aspirant  is  permitted  to  submit 
himself  for  an  examination,  and  further  to  increase 
the  requirements  demanded  by  the  existing  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Inspection  Service,  and 
adding  thereto  a  preliminary  examination  in  prac- 
tical seamanship.  This  would  bring  our  system  up  to 
the  English  so  far  as  deck  officers  are  concerned. 

Dealing  with  the  engineer,  he  may  serve  a  certain- 
time  in  a  machine  shop.  He  may  be  a  student  or 
graduate  of  a  school  of  technology,  or  he  may  be  a 
graduate  of  a  nautical  school  ship.  Each  of  these 
preliminary  provisions  is  followed  in  our  existing 
regulations  by  a  period  of  time  in  actual  service  with 
the  engines  of  a  merchant  vessel.  Or  he  may  join  a 
vessel  as  a  fireman,  serve  four  years  as  a  fireman,  or 
three  years  as  a  fireman  and  oiler  combined.  After 
having  complied  with  either  of  these  conditions,  he 
may  submit  himself  for  examination  to  our  Inspec- 
tion Service.  If  there  should  be  any  contention  that 
our  engineers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  or  have  not 
the  needed  skill,  the  time  of  service  at  sea  may  be 
increased  and  the  examination  may  be  so  tightened 
up,  and  the  demands  for  certain  other  special  knowl- 
edge might  be  added  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our 
officers  at  least  equal,  or  more  than  equal  to  the 
requirements  or  the  skill  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation's  regulations.  If  we  are  to  develop  officers 
for  the  merchant  marine  through  school  ships  and 
shore  academies,  it  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
development  of  officers  for  the  Navy  and 
Guard  combined,  and  it  would  have  this  disadvantage 
that  is  felt  and  understood  by  all  that  such  a  system 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  American  boy  from  seek- 
ing the  sea  in  any  other  capacity  except  as  an  officer. 

The  suggestion  herein  made  will  leave  to  the  ship- 
owners the  privilege  of  training  their  people  and  to 
the  United  States  the  duty  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  been  properly  trained,  and  the  cost  to  the  nation 
would  not  increase  beyond  the  possible  cost  of  trav- 
eling examiners  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  certification  of  officers  are,  in  fact,  obeyed. 

On  behalf  of  the  seamen  preparing  to  become  of- 
ficers in  the  Merchant  Marine, 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    ANDREW    FURUSETH, 
President,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 


Supplementary  Report  by  William  F.  Yates 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1931. 
Supplementing  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Merchant  Marine  Officers,  we  agree  that 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  many  that  there  is  a  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  officers  for  the  merchant 
service.  With  this  opinion  we  do  not  agree.  On  the 
contrary,  wc  maintain  that  we  have  an  adequate  na- 
tional system. 

1.  There  is  not  now  and  there  never  has  been  any 
actual  shortage  of  competent  licensed  officers,  either 
deck  or  engine.  On  the  contrary,  records  show  that 
there  is  an  actual  surplus  far  in  excess  of  any  pros- 
pective demand. 

2.  There   is   no   evidence   that   the   present    national 

of  developing  and  licensing  deck  and  engi- 
eer  officers  is  inadequate.  If  there  is,  a  lengthened 
period  of  apprenticeship  and  a  higher  standard  of 
educational  qualifications  may  be  established. 

3.  Owners  of  the  most  modern  ships  so  far  built 
have  found  it  unnecessary  to  go  outside  of  their  own 
organization  for  commanding  and  for  engineering 
talent. 

4.  If    a    higher    type    of    seagoing    personnel    is    re- 
quired, it  can  be  accomplished  by  better  working 
ditions  and  the  selection  of  the  most  desirable  men. 

5.  Man  for  man,  officers  and  men  of  our  merchant 
marine  will  compare  100  per  cent  with  the  seagoing 
nationals  of  any  country. 

6.  The  selection  of  officer  material  and  their  train- 
ing at  government  expense  will  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  unlicensed  seagoing  personnel,  with 
no  consequent  advantage  to  the  owners  or  general 
public. 

7.  An  attempt  to  set  up  a  preferred  class  in  the 
service  of  the  merchant  marine  is  decidedly  un- 
American. 

8.  The  proponents  of  a  change  in  our  present  na- 
tional system  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  has 
broken  down.     This  is  impossible. 

9.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our  Inspection 
Service  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  licensed 
officers. 

10.  Every  crisis  has  been  successfully  met  by 
licensed  officers  and  men  of  our  merchant  service. 

11.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  800  to  l(H)i)  or 
more  ships  in  our  foreign  and  coastwise  service  there 
are  in  daily  training  from  7000  to  10.000  boy>  and 
young  men  who  in  due  course  will  qualify  for  licenses 
under  our  present  national  system   and  Laws. 

12.  The  real  problem  concerning  our  seagoir 
Sonne!   is  to  find  employment  under  conditions   suffi- 
cient  to  attract  and  keep  young  men  at  sea. 

13.  The  continuation  of  the  present  national  system 
will  leave  to  the  owners  the  privilege  of  training  their 
officers  and  men  and  to  the  United  States  the  duty  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  been  properly  trained. 

(Signed)     WM.  F.  YATES,  President. 
National   Marine   Kngineers'  Beneficial  Association. 
(  Signed  by   Engineers  and  Representatives 
of  Deck  Officers.) 

Two  half-yearly  reports  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Japanese  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs, 
the  one  relating  to  the  total  number  of  workers 
and  the  other  to  the  number  of  trade  unions  and 
their  membership.  According  to  the  latter  report 
Japan  had  on  July  1  of  last  year  650  union-  with 
342,379  members.  The  best  organized  grotty  was 
the  marine  transportation  industry,  with  109,120 
members. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPBUILDING 


Merchant  vessels  launched  throughout  the  world 
in  1930  represented  a  larger  volume  of  tonnage 
than  for  any  year  since  1921,  which  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  shipbuilding  boom  begun  during 
the  war,  says  a  statement  just  issued  by  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping,  which  covers  returns  from 
all  maritime  countries  for  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  and  upwards.  During  1930  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  world  shipbuilding,  the  tonnage 
of  the  motorships  launched  was  in  excess  of  that 
for  all  other  types  of  vessels  combined. 

Variations  in  the  volume  of  the  world's  ship 
production  during  recent  years  is  shown  by 
Lloyd's  Register  in  the  following  table  : 

Yearly  Loss 

Launchings  or  Gain 

1913  3,332,000  

1919  7,144,000  +3,812,000 

1920  5,861,000  —1,283,000 

1921 4.356,000  —1,505,000 

1922  2,467,000  —1,874,000 

1923  1,643,000  —824,000 

1924  2,247,000  +604,000 

1925  2,193,000  —54,000 

1926  1,674,000  —519,000 

1927  2,285,000  +611,000 

1928  2,699,000  +414,000 

1929  2,793,000  +94,000 

1930  2,889,000     ■  +96,000 

While  the  United  States  still  launches  much 
less  tonnage  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
gap,  which  was  1,656,000  gross  tons  in  the  last 
year  before  the  war,  and  fell  to  532,000  tons  in 
1921 — increasing  from  then,  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly—grew to  1,396,000  tons  in  1929,  fell  last  year 
to  1,232,000  tons.  At  the  height  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing drive  in  1919,  the  United  States  launched 
2,455,000  gross  tons  more  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels 
launched  throughout  the  world  in  1930,  there  was 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister, and  intended  to  be  classed  with  that  society, 
a  total  of  1,855,688  gross  tons.  This  compares 
with  1,797,323  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  rep- 
resents nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  tonnage  sent 
down  the  ways  during  1930. 

A  large  gain — more  than  half  a  million  gross 
tons — was  recorded  in  1930  in  the  volume  of 
launchings  of  tankers  (steamers  and  motorships 
of  1000  gross  tons  and  upwards,  each).  Launch- 
ings of  this  type  of  vessel  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  375,000  gross  tons  more  than  in 
1929.    For  the  United  States  there  was  a  gain 


of  92,000  tons;  for  Germany,  60,000  tons,  and 
for  Sweden,  45,000  tons.  For  the  other  countries 
combined  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  10,000 
tons. 

Increasing  construction  of  motorships  of  vari- 
ous types  was  strongly  manifested  again  last  year. 
The  total  launchings  of  vessels  to  be  equipped 
with  motors  showed  a  gain  during  1930,  Lloyd's 
points  out,  of  more  than  300,000  gross  tons  over 
the  1929  figure.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  was  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  advances  were  also 
reported  for  the  United  States,  Germany.  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  There  were  small  declines  in 
the  output  of  this  type  of  shipping  in  Holland  and 
Japan,  and  a  decrease  of  about  70,000  gross  tons 
for  the  other  shipbuilding  nations,  taken  together. 

About  55  per  cent  of  all  the  merchant  vessels 
launched  last  year  were  motorships.  How  greatly 
motorship  construction  has  increased  during  re- 
cent years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Motor  Other 

Vessels  Types 

1921  306,000  4,035,000 

1922  209,000  2,258,000 

1923  226,000  1,417,000 

1924  501,000  1,746,000 

1925  843,000  1,350,000 

1926  704,000  970,000 

1927 863,000  1,422,000 

1928  1,183,000  1,516,000 

1929  1,269,000  1,524,000 

1930  1,582,000  1,307,000 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  equipped  with  steam 
turbines  launched  throughout  the  world  in  1930 
aggregated  362,195  gross  tons,  comparing  with 
302,000  tons  in  1929.  The  1930  total  includes 
119,121  tons  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
110,395  tons  for  the  United  States. 

By  nearly  doubling  the  amount  of  tonnage 
launched  in  1929,  the  United  States  advanced 
from  fifth  to  second  place  in  1930,  just  nosing  out 
Germany  by  a  margin  of  only  about  1000  tons. 
This  puts  Germany  in  third  position.  Holland, 
which  was  third,  is  now  fourth  and  Japan  has 
gone  from  fourth  to  fifth  place.  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, France  and  Italy  follow,  retaining  the  same- 
positions  they  held  in  1929. 


All  classes  are  organizing  on  the  theory  that 
in  unity  there  is  strength,  and  in  order  to  be  bet- 
ter equipped  to  hold  their  own  and  to  secure  jus- 
tice in  the  fierce  struggle  that  is  going  on.  The 
only  hope  of  the  laboring  man  lies  in  organiza- 
tion.— John  P.  Altgeld. 
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SENATOR  NORRIS'  BLESSINGS 


Assailing  the  Administration's  relief  policies 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  George  W.  Xorris,  Repub- 
lican, Independent  from  Nebraska,  paraphrased 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  follows : 

"Blessed  are  they  who  follow  the  President. 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  political  plum  tree  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  thereof. 

"Blessed  are  they  who  starve,  while  the  asses 
and  the  mules  are  fed,  for  they  shall  be  buried  at 
public  expense. 

"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  in  the  land  of 
drought,  for  they  shall  be  told  that  a  great  gov- 
ernment feeds  the  starving  poor  in  foreign  lands. 

"Blessed  are  the  idle  rich  who  know  their  'mas- 
ter's voice,'  for  they  shall  be  able  to  save  their 
taxes  while  the  poor  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross. 

"Blessed  are  the  lame  ducks  on  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Conference  Committee,  for  they  shall  re- 
ceive their  award  at  the  hands  of  the  power  trust 
and  of  an  appreciative  President. 

"Blessed  are  the  little  children  who  shiver  from 
cold,  for  their  suffering  shall  receive  'sympathetic 
consideration.' 

"Blessed  are  the  farmers  who  toil  in  the  fields 
and  the  army  of  unemployed  whose  families  are 
hungry,  for  they  shall  be  fooled  again  at  the  next 
presidential  election." 


AMERICAN  FISHERIES 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce contains  interesting  references  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  Following  is  the 
part  of  Secretary  Lamont's  report  pertaining  to 
the  progress  made  in  fisheries : 

FisJicrics. — New  uses  for  the  various  products 
of  the  fisheries  have  been  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries. 

As  a  result  of  its  study  of  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  fish  meal,  fish  oil,  and  related  by- 
products, the  bureau  has  demonstrated  that  the 
adoption  of  the  low-temperature  drying  process, 
in  preference  to  drying  by  intense  heat,  would 
reduce  loss  of  material  and  provide  higher  qual- 
ity fish  meals. 

For  instance,  scientific  research  and  carefully 
controlled  feeding  experiments  by  the  bureau's 
chemists  and  technologists  have  demonstrated  that 


steam  and  vacuum-dried  fish  meals  have  a  greater 
nutritional  value  than  flame-dried  fish  meals. 

The  bureau  is  urging  the  use  of  fish  meal  as  a 
foodstuff  rather  than  as  a  fertilizer.  Nutrition 
studies  have  shown  that  the  method  of  manu- 
facture frequently  has  more  influence  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  meal  than  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material. 

Nutrition  research,  not  only  on  fish  and  shell- 
fish meals,  but  on  other  marine  products,  both 
for  human  and  animal  consumption,  is  contribut- 
ing a  great  deal  toward  the  establishment  of  new 
dietary  standards. 

As  an  example  of  work  along  these  lines. 
chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  through  a  co- 
operative research  program,  have  shown  that 
salmon,  sardine  (or  pilchard),  and  tuna  oils  now 
used  in  the  arts  and  industries  are  a  cheaper 
source  of  vitamins  for  animal  feeding,  as  the 
oils  are  now  prepared,  than  cod  liver  oil.  Rec- 
ommended improvements  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction of  these  fish  oils,  soon  to  be  published 
upon  completion  of  the  work,  will  probably  in- 
crease their  vitamin  content. 

Recent  experiments  by  the  bureau  also  have 
shown  that  marine  products  are  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  such  minerals  as  calcium  and 
phosphorous,  but  also  contain  the  less  common 
elements  which  play  an  important  role  in  nu- 
trition. 

billeting,  packaging,  refrigeration,  and  other 
modern  methods  of  handling  fresh  fish  at  their 
source  have  created  new  problems  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  and  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ular  resources  from  the  sea,  with  resultant  rapid 
strides  of  progress  in  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
these  industries.  When  fish  were  shipped  "in 
the  round,"  the  housewife  discarded  the  fish  cut- 
tings into  the  garbage  can,  thereby  wasting  a 
potential  animal  feed  of  unexcelled  nutritional 
value.  Now  this  refuse  is  concentrated  at  the 
points  of  production  and  is  being  converted  into 
fish  meal,  oil,  and  other  by-products  of  consid- 
erable commercial  importance. 

The  bureau's  efforts  toward  conservation  of  the 
aquatic  resources  of  the  country  are  more  effec- 
tive in  Alaska,  where  actual  control  of  the  fish- 
ery industries  is  exercised  by  law.  Through  con- 
tinued vigilance  and  judicious  modification  of 
fishery  regulations,  a   high  degree  of   succe-->   is 
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obtained  in  assuring  an  escapement  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  salmon  run,  permitting  an  ade- 
quate number  of  spawning  fish  to  reach  the  head 
waters  to  seed  the  spawning  beds.  Progress  is 
being  made  through  scientific  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  return  from  a  known  spawn- 
ing, with  the  result  that  the  industry  is  permitted 
to  take  greater  quantities  of  adult  fish  for  can- 
ning than  heretofore  without  endangering  the 
food  supply.  As  a  result  of  the  fearless  con- 
servation policy,  highly  productive  runs  of  sal- 
mon are  being  maintained,  and  those  already  de- 
pleted show  signs  of  eventual  rehabilitation.  By 
encouraging  the  states  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  immature  and 
undersized  fish  and  that  will  outlaw  unusually 
destructive  fishing  practices,  the  bureau  has  done 
much  to  further  conservation  throughout  the 
country. 

The  development  of  the  science  of  water  farm- 
ing has  also  acted  as  a  conservation  measure. 
Through  improved  methods  of  rearing  of  warm 
water  pondfishes,  waste- water  areas  have  been 
recovered  for  food  production,  and  means  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  waterways  are 
being  devised. 

Improvements  in  methods  of  rearing  fish  in 
hatcheries  are  also  being  made  through  the  con- 
trol of  diseases  by  improved  diets  permitting  the 
rearing  of  fish  to  larger  sizes  before  releasing 
them  in  streams  and  through  the  production  of 
superior  strains  of  brood  stock  showing  rapid 
growth,  yielding  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and 
possessing  disease-resisting  qualities. 

Active  conservation  measures  are  applied  to 
the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  young  sea- 
ward migrating  salmon  by -the  entering  of  irri- 
gation ditches.  Improved  types  of  fish  screens 
have  been  installed  on  various  reclamation  proj- 
ects, assuring  the  safe  passage  of  fish  to  the  sea. 


RUSSIAN  LUMBER  BARRED 


Gossip  merely  expresses  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, envy,  glandular  derangement,  poor  circu- 
lation,  and   a   subconscious   desire   to   do   the 


same  thing. 


Men  are  wise  in  proportion,  not  to  their 
experience,  but  to  their  capacity  for  exper- 
ience.— G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


Beautiful  thoughts,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
pleasant  disposition  make  for  health,  content- 
ment, achievement  and  longevity. 


The  embargo  which  has  been  long  sought  by 
the  lumbermen  of  this  country  against  Soviet  im- 
portations of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  has  been  vir- 
tually placed  in  effect  by  an  order  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Treasury's  order  was  issued  un- 
der its  new  convict  labor  regulations  which  place 
upon  the  importer  the  burden  of  proving  that  con- 
vict labor  is  not  employed.  "Upon  the  evidence 
which  has  been  presented  to  me,"  is  the  wording 
of  the  order,  "I  have  ascertained,  and  hereby  find, 
in  pursuance  of  Treasury  decision  44385,  of  No- 
vember 24,  1930,  that  convict  labor  is  used  in  the 
production  of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities  in  European  Russia : 

"Kola  peninsula  (including  Murman  Coast)  ; 
Karelian  Autonomous  S.  S.  R. ;  Northern  Area; 
Zyran   (Komi)   Autonomous  Area. 

"Therefore,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  finding,  collectors  of  customs  will 
require  compliance  with  the  regulations  published 
as  Treasury  Decision  44385  upon  the  importation 
of  lumber  or  pulp  wood  originating  in  the  locali- 
ties specified  above,  or  articles  manufactured  or 
produced  in  other  localities  from  such  lumber  or 
pulp  wood." 

The  finding  was  signed  by  F.  X.  A.  Eble  and 
approved  by  Secretary  Mellon.  In  connection  with 
the  order,  it  was  stated  at  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
that  all  of  European  Russia  above  the  sixtieth  par- 
allel is  included  in  the  terms  of  the  order.  This 
embraces  the  heart  of  the  pulp  wood  district, 
which  is  at  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea. 

Department  records  also  show  that  this  is  the 
second  finding  in  the  matter  of  Russian  imports, 
there  having  been  a  previous  finding  concerning 
the  "dumping"  of  matches  made  in  Soviet  Russia, 
and  an  anti-dumping  order  issued  restricting  such 
imports. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lowman  said  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Amtorg  Corporation,  Soviet  trading 
agency  in  the  United  States,  to  test  the  Treasury's 
convict  labor  regulations  in  the  courts  had  been 
announced.  He  said  that  pending  the  court  tests, 
the  Treasury  would  withhold  the  evidence  on 
which  its  order  was  based. 


It  costs  more  to  avenge  injuries  than  to  bear 
them. 
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COOPERATION— NEED    OF  OUR  TIME 
(By  Matthew  Woll) 


Every  phase  of  the  present  turmoil  of  depres- 
sion brings  out  the  truth  of  the  trade  union  dec- 
laration that  industry  cannot  right  itself,  function 
smoothly  or  make  its  best  progress  without  an 
enlarging  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  wage 
earners. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  cooperation  with  un- 
organized wage  earners.  Consequently  organized 
labor  must  be  called  upon  to  play  a  larger  and 
larger  role  in  the  industrial  world  before  industry 
can  ever  feel  that  its  feet  are  firmly  implanted 
on  the  right  track. 

Every  fact  that  has  been  brought  to  light  about 
industry  today,  as  well  as  about  industry  through- 
out its  whole  development  since  machinery  came 
into  use  demonstrates  the  need  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  of  the  divisions  of  human  effort  in- 
volved. 

Organized  labor  has  extended  its  character  and 
career  as  a  mere  champion  of  rights.  Except  in 
such  depressing  cases  as  that  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, where  the  primary  rights  are  yet  to  be 
established,  the  role  of  labor  has  grown.  Even  in 
those  industries  where  organization  has  not  yet 
been  achieved  outside  of  textiles,  in  such  indus- 
tries as  steel  and  automobiles,  labor,  when  it  does 
achieve  organization,  will  be  plunged  at  the  very 
outset  into  a  field  of  action  much  broader  than 
the  simple  negotiation  over  rates  of  pay  and  hours 
of  work,  though  these  will  be  then,,  as  now. 
fundamentals  with  the  workers. 

There  is  no  pattern  that  lays  before  us  an  ad- 
vance picture  of  progress,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
If  the  present  depression,  with  its  calamitous  con- 
sequences, has  any  single  cause,  that  cause  is 
autocratic  control.  We  shun  participation  in  man- 
agement, but  we  shall  have  to  come  to  some  form 
of  participation  in  control  of  those  forces  which 
give  us  life.  We  shall  have  to  come  to  and  ac- 
cept some  participation  in  control  of  forces  that 
have  thus  far  kept  consuming  ability  too  far  from 
producing  capacity.  Whether  we  want  to  accept 
responsibility  and  participation  will  not  long  be 
a  matter  of  choice.  Before  long,  as  time  goes  on. 
it  will  be  thrust  upon  us  by  an  industrial  world 
acting  out  of  realization  that  a  one-legged  in- 
dustry is  as  handicapped  as  a  one-legged  man. 


Cooperation  between  labor  and  management, 
as  developed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
goes  far  beyond  what  we  have  so  long  known  as 
collective  bargaining,  yet  it  is  soundly  in  accord 
with  trade  union  principles,  theory  and  practice. 
We  shall  stick  to  our  principles  and  we  shall  stick 
to  sound  practice — and  that  is  what  will  carry  us 
forward. 

If  we  denounce  the  evils  of  autocracy  we  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  the 
hard  work  called  forth  by  democracy. 

There  is  only  one  road  leading  away  from  the 
possibility  of  assuming  a  larger  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility and  that  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  and  the  scope  of  the  state — political  bu- 
reaucracy governing  industry,  a  species  of  state 
socialism.    This  is  repugnant  beyond  bearing. 

Much  dead  wood  must  be  swept  away  in  what- 
ever course  of  development  lies  ahead.  Among 
the  deadest  of  all  dead  wood  is  the  Sherman  law 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  anti-conspiracy  legisla- 
tion. This  ancient  caricature  sweeps  back  just 
enough  of  the  sea  to  be  a  danger  to  the  whole 
industrial  craft  and  its  safe  navigation. 

There  are  those  wrho  contend  that  nations  rise, 
inevitably  to  fall.  That  may  be  so.  but  the  United 
States  is  decades  away  from  the  height  of  its 
glory.  Therefore  we  must  go  forward,  for  only 
the  senile  go  backward. 

We  can,  largely,  choose  our  route — democracy 
or  autocracy.  Autocracy  is  pictured  for  us  in  one 
guise  in  Russia,  in  another  in  Danville.  We  must 
stand  with  and  for  democracy  and  we  must  accept 
its  responsibilities. 


New  (  hieans  has  been  the  destination  of  many 
ships  with  cargoes  of  copra  (dried  coconut  meat ). 
Much  of  it  is  shipped  to  the  Cincinnati  plant  of 
Procter  &  I  Gamble,  leading  United  States  soap 
maker.  Copra  is  also  imported  to  Baltimore. 
During  the  month  Procter  &  Gamble  bought  the 
Baltimore  copra  crushing  plant  of  Oil  Seeds 
Crushing  Company,  in  order  to  insure  its  east- 
ern plants  of  a  steady  flow  of  raw  material.  Proc- 
ter &  Camble  were  also  pleased  to  reveal  that  in 
the  six  months  ending  December  31  its  net  in- 
come was  $12,194,000,  almost  5  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  like   1929  period. 


They  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be 
helped.  If  you  do  not  hear  Reason  she  will 
rap  your  knuckles. — Franklin. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTERS.  By  C.  L.  Lewis,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Publisher,  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2,  London,  Eng- 
land.   Price  10s.  6d. 

This  book  reviews  the  achievements  of  some  of 
the  more  famous  admirals,  from  Phormio,  who 
commanded  the  Greek  navy  of  400  B.  C,  to  Earl 
Beatty  and  his  contemporaries.  In  selecting  rep- 
resentative sea  fighters  the  author  has  chosen  men 
of  distinction  whose  deeds  are  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  their  respective  nations,  so  that  the 
volume  presents  a  continuous  story  of  naval  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  times  onward.  Included 
in  the  gallery  are  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  Drake, 
Blake,  De  Ruyter,  Comte  de  Grasse.  Nelson, 
Tegethoff,  Togo  and  Beatty.  There  are  others 
who  played  a  less  important  part  in  naval  warfare 
and  development,  but  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
chosen  is  very  representative.  In  addition  to  de- 
scribing the  achievements  of  these  heroes,  the 
author  discusses  the  ships  of  the  various  periods 
and  the  influence  those  who  controlled  them  had 
upon  world  history. 

Throughout  the  book  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  invest  the  "sea-fighters"  with  legendary  quali- 
ties, the  data  used  being  based  upon  authenticated 
facts  and  the  historical  fiction  which  embellishes 
the  doings  of  many  of  the  characters  altogether 
discarded.  This  gives  the  book  a  historical  value 
which  will  not  fail  to  appeal  to  students  of  naval 
affairs.  Among  the  many  decisive  engagements 
which  are  chronicled,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  in  which  Admiral  Togo  defeated,  or  anni- 
hilated, the  vast  Russian  fleet  of  fifty  hetero- 
genous vessels  under  the  command  of  Rojdest- 
vensky.  It  seems  incredible  that  only  one  cruiser 
and  two  destroyers  reached  Vladivostok  in  safety 
and  that  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
which  took  refuge  in  neutral  ports,  were  all  sunk 
or  captured.  Togo  lost  only  three  torpedo  boats. 
his  total  death  roll  being  117,  with  583  wounded, 
while  the  Russian  losses  were  4830  killed  and  5917 
taken  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Tsushima  will  cer- 
tainly rank  among  one  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant sea  fights. 

In  the  author's  sketch  of  Beatty,  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  naturally  comes  under  review.  After  dis- 
cussing the  earlier  phases  of  the  engagement,  he 
states  that  "about  8  p.  m.  Beatty  signalled  Jellicoe : 


'Submit  van  of  battleships  follow  battle  cruisers. 
We  can  then  cut  off  whole  of  enemy's  battle  fleet' 
....  But  Beatty  was  not  supported  from  the 
Grand  Fleet  and  Scheer  turned  to  the  westward 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  mists."  Discussing 
the  result  of  the  battle,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks : 
"Whatever  criticism  might  be  launched  at  the 
Grand  Fleet  for  not  closing  on  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
for  a  decisive  victory,  Beatty  should  certainly  be 
free  from  blame ;  he  had  fought  in  a  manner  that 
was  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
service." 


PACIFIC  SALMON  FISHERIES.  1930.  704  pages, 
illustrated.  Publishers,  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Document  No.  1092.  Price  65c. 

Next  to  the  oyster  and  herring,  the  salmon  fish- 
eries are  the  most  valuable  commercial  fisheries 
in  the  world.  This  publication  describes  the 
species  of  salmon  and  the  various  runs,  includ- 
ing the  chinook,  quinnat  or  king  salmon,  the  blue- 
back  or  red  salmon,  the  silver  or  coho  salmon, 
the  humpback  or  pink  salmon,  chum  or  keta  sal- 
mon, and  the  steelhead  trout  is  also  included  in 
the  category.  A  description  of  the  fishing  grounds 
and  a  history  of  the  fisheries  and  apparatus  and 
methods  used  are  given.  Also  includes  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fisherman  and  other  em- 
ployees, and  the  canning  industry. 

WHY  WE  FOUGHT.     By  C.  Hartley  Grattan;  410 

pp.     with     bibliography,      Publishers,      Vanguard 
Press,  New  York.     Price,  S3. 50. 

This  American  author  is  endeavoring  to  do 
his  share  "to  prevent  this  war  from  passing  into 
popular  mythology  as  a  holy  crusade."  He  has 
made  an  extended  and  close  study  of  American 
State  papers  and  the  memoirs  of  statesmen,  in 
order  to  reveal  to  the  American  people  many  ob- 
scure motivations  behind  their  government's  entry 
into  the  war — "things,"  he  says,  "that  were  not 
intended  to  be  told." 


MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930. 
1930.  Publishers,  Commerce  Dept.,  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Washington,  D.C.,  Price,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Gives  a  list  of  merchant  vesesls,  yachts,  index 

to    compound    names,    owners    of    two   or    more 

rigged  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  over,  vessels 

lost  during  year,  government  vessels,  Philippine 

Island  vessels,  and  an  interesting  portion  is  part 

6,  which  gives  the  flags  of  the  United  States  in 

colors,  including  the  National  Emblem,  the  flag  of 

the  President,  cabinet  officers,  etc. 
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STANDARD  OIL  "WELFARE"  INFLUENZA  HITS  THE  POOR 


Standard  Oil  of  New  York  got  on  the  first  page 
of  every  eastern  newspaper  recently  with  its  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  "welfare"  scheme  for  its 
employees.  It  has  made  contracts  with  an  insur- 
ance company  for  death,  disability  and  retirement 
pension  insurance  for  its  45,000  employees,  the 
company  paying,  according  to  the  announcement, 
75  per  cent  of  the  expense. 

It  is  a  clever  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  and 
comes  when  such  an  appeal  is  needed.  Standard 
Oil  is  in  the  limelight  once  more,  as  one  of  the 
chief  parts  of  a  nation-wide  oil  combine.  It 
needed  some  "favorable  publicity"  and  "welfare 
work"  is  still  sure-fire  hokum  in  most  newspaper 
offices. 

The  new  Standard  Oil  device  is  better  than 
than  most  welfare  schemes ;  but  belongs  in  the 
same  class.  The  company  runs  100  per  cent  of  the 
show,  and  the  employee  puts  up  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  money  and  in  all  human  probability 
a  great  deal  more.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about 
how  his  contribution  is  handled,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  determine  just  how  much  of  the 
whole  comes  out  of  his  pocket. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  drop  the 
plan  whenever  it  chooses,  and  after  that  the 
worker  must  carry  the  entire  burden  or  lose  every 
cent  he  has  put  in. 

Employees  cannot  safeguard  themselves  in  these 
matters — or  in  any  other  matters — unless  they  arc 
organized  in  a  union — and  the  Standard  Oil  hos- 
tility to  unions  is  notorious.  Standard  Oil  em- 
ployees have  no  chance  to  talk  to  the  boss  on  any- 
thing that  remotely  approaches  equal  terms,  for 
they  may  not  organize.  They  are  supposed  to  take 
whatever  the  company  is  graciously  pleased  to  give 
them,  in  wages  and  working  conditions  as  well  as 
in  pensions  and  insurance. 

Such  a  system  is  mere  industrial  autocracy; 
a  more  nearly  benevolent  autocracy  than  that  of 
the  steel  industry,  no  doubt ;  but  no  better  fit  for 
a  permanent  basis  of  industrial  relations.  For  any 
lasting  good  to  the  wage-earner,  labor  unions  are 
essential.  Men  must  be  in  position  to  help  them- 
selves, or  they  get  no  lasting  help.  If  most  editors 
of  daily  papers  understood  that  simple  fact,  they 
might  not  "fall"  so  readily  for  corporation  pub- 
licity stunts. — Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Perhaps  no  observation  during  the  great  influ- 
enza epidemic  of  1918-1919  was  more  common 
than  the  familiar  comment  that  "the  flu  hit  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike."  Apparently  there  was 
ample  ground  for  a  belief  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  disease.  Its  widespread  prevalence 
throughout  the  country,  the  frequency  with 
which  households  in  every  social  class  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  fact  that  prominent  persons  in 
every  community  were  struck  down,  were  among 
the  outstanding,  undeniable  experiences  in  the 
epidemic.  A  certain  consolation  seemed  to  be 
afforded  by  the  thought  that  the  pestilence  was 
democratic,  even  in  so  dreadful  a  sense,  in  its 
behavior. 

More  detailed  studies  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  indicate  that,  like 
many  conclusions  based  on  general  impressions, 
this  observation  was  true  only  in  part.  Epidemic 
influenza  undoubtedly  was  very  prevalent  among 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  its  mortality  toll  was 
levied  from  the  wealthy  as  well  as  from  the  poor. 
lint  when  the  generalization  was  subjected  to  the 
closer  analysis  afforded  by  actual  record>  of  influ- 
enza incidence  in  1918  in  enumerated  populations, 
the  interesting  indication  appeared  that  there  were 
marked  and  consistent  differences  in  its  incidence 
-  with  respeel  both  to  morbidity  and  to  mortality 
— among  persons  of  different  economic  status.  An 
association  was  manifested.  Apparently  the  lower 
the  economic  level  the  higher  was  the  attack  rate. 
This  relationship  was  found  to  persist  even  after 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  influence  of  the 
factors  of  color,  sex  and  age.  and  certain  other 
conditions. 


Branded  as  useless  and  a  heavy  financial  burden 
on  the  taxpayers,  the  Mexican  navy  may  soon  be 
scrapped  if  the  recommendation  approved  by 
President  Ortiz  Rubio  for  a  cut  of  $22,500,000  in 
the  Federal  budget  is  adopted  by  that  nation's 
congress.  Besides  the  flagship  AnaJiuac.  an  ancient 
vessel  of  the  small  cruiser  class,  the  Mexican 
navy  comprises  two  gunboats,  Brava  and  Agua 
Pricta,  one  transport  and  four  small  coast  guard 
ships,  all  of  which  will  be  docked  at  various  ports 
and  left  to  rot  if  the  budget  slash  is  put  into 
effect 
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CURRENT   LEGAL  NOTES 


Injury  Sustained  on  Foreign  Vessel  in  U.  S. 
Port. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  an  important  opinion  relative  to  the 
right  of  the  dependents  of  a  stevedore,  employed 
on  a  foreign  vessel  in  a  United  States  port,  to  sue 
for  damages  because  of  injuries  sustained  which 
subsequently  caused  death. 

While  this  case  concerns  a  stevedore,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  points  in  the  written  opinion  will 
be  interpreted  so  as  to  apply  to  foreign  seamen 
on  foreign  vessels  while  in  United  States  ports. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court. 

This  is  an  action  that  was  brought  in  a  court  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  tried  before  a  jury.  At 
the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case  the  complaint  was 
dismissed  upon  the  merits  and  the  decision  was  af- 
firmed by  the  court  of  appeals,  252  N.  Y.  530,  on  the 
authority  of  Resigno  vs.  F.  Jarka  Co.  (258  N.  Y. 
225).  A  writ  of  certiorari  was  granted  by  this  court, 
281  U.  S.  708,  because  there  is  involved  an  important 
question  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Jones  Act  of 
1915,  c.  153,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  5,  1920, 
c.  250  section  33,  41  Stat.  988,  1007;  U.  S.  Code,  Title 
46,  section  688. 

The  action  was  for  causing  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiff's intestate,  Anton  Uravic,  an  American  citizen, 
employed  in  work  as  a  stevedore  by  the  F.  Jarka 
Company,  a  Delaware  corporation.  The  suit  against 
the  other  defendant  named  was  discontinued.  At  the 
time  of  recovering  the  injury  that  caused  his  death, 
July  13,  1926,  Uravic  was  helping  to  unload  a  vessel 
flying  the  German  flag,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
He  was  on  the  vessel  at  the  time  and  we  are  to  take 
it  that  he  was  hurt  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  That  fact  was  no  defense  if  the  above- 
mentioned  section  33  governed,  because  it  is  not  one 
in  the  case  of  railway  employees;  Act  of  April  22, 
1908,  c.  149,  Sec.  1,  35  Stat.  65;  U.  S.  Code,  Tit.  45, 
Sec.  51;  and  this  section  33  giving  an  action  at  com- 
mon law  to  the  personal  representative  of  any  sea- 
man suffering  death  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
makes  applicable  all  statutes  of  the  United  States 
conferring  or  regulating  such  right  of  action  in  the 
case  of  railway  employees.  It  is  decided  that  steve- 
dores come  within  the  benefits  conferred  by  section 
33.  International  Stevedoring  Co.  vs.  Haverty,  272 
U  S.  50.  But  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
statute  applies  to  a  stevedore  working  on  a  vessel 
that  we  assume  to  have  been  German,  since  she  flew 
the  German  flag. 

The  language  of  the  statute  is  general.  The  right 
is  given  to  "any  seaman,"  including,  as  we  have  said, 
stevedores.  The  jurisdiction  and  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  matter  are  unquestionable 
and  unquestioned.  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  vs.  Mel- 
lon, 262  U.  S.  100,  124,  et  seq.  The  conduct  regu- 
lated is  of  universal  concern.  The  rights  of  a  citizen 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  country  are  more 
extensively  determined  by  the  scope  of  actions  for 
torts  than  even  by  the  law  of  crimes.  There  is  a 
strong  reason  for  giving  the  same  protection  to  the 
person  of  those  who  work  in  our  harbors  when  they 
are  working  upon  a  German  ship  that  they  would 
receive  when  working  upon  an  American  ship  in  the 


next  dock,  as  is  especially  obvious  in  the  case  of 
stevedores  who  may  be  employed  in  unloading  ves- 
sels of  half  a  dozen  different  flags  in  turn. 

But  it  is  said  that  stevedores  only  get  their  rights 
by  a  somewhat  artificial  extension  of  the  word  "sea- 
man," and  it  is  argued  that  a  seaman  upon  a  German 
vessel  clearly  would  not  be  given  the  rights  claimed. 
It  is  said  that  the  word  is  defined  by  R.  S.  Section 
4612,  U.  S.  Code,  Tit.  46,  Section  713.  But  that  sec- 
tion merely  provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chapter  "seaman"  shall  include  persons  who  other- 
wise might  be  deemed  not  to  be  seamen.  It  is  di- 
rected to  extension,  not  to  restriction,  as  remarked 
by  Judge  Crane  in  Resigno  vs.  F.  Jarka  Co.,  248 
N.  Y.  225,  242.  Then  it  is  argued  that  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  employer  resides  or  has  his  principal  office 
without  granting  a  proceeding  in  rem  in  the  case  of 
tramp  steamers  from  abroad  shows  that  seamen  on 
a  foreign  vessel  were  not  contemplated.  But  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  were  thought  of  for  the 
purpose  of  inclusion,  but  whether  they  were  inten- 
tionally excluded  from  a  description  that  on  its  face 
includes  them.  The  express  mention  of  them  in  sec- 
tions as  to  the  payment  of  wages  does  not  help  the 
respondent,  since  that  is  a  domestic  matter  of  con- 
tract that  unless  mentioned  might  be  left  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.  See  Jackson  vs.  S.  S.  Archimedes, 
275  U.  S.  463,  467. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections that  while  Section  33  is  construed  to  give 
the  rights  of  seamen  to  stevedores  it  does  not  say  or 
mean  that  stevedores  are  to  be  regarded  as  seamen  on 
the  particular  vessel  upon  which  for  the  moment  they 
happen  to  be  at  work.  They  simply  are  given  the 
rights  of  seamen,  and  as  they  are  American  workmen 
they  have  the  rights  of  American  seamen  as  well  on 
German  as  on  American  ships. 

But  we  may  go  further.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  affect- 
ing the  safety  of  other  persons  within  it.  If  the  rule 
is  wise  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  uni- 
versal. Wise  or  not,  it  is  law,  and  the  question  is  why 
general  words  should  not  be  generally  applied.  What 
would  be  the  alternative?  Hardly  that  the  German 
law  should  be  adopted.  It  always  is  the  law  of  the 
United  States  that  governs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  even  when  for  some  special  occa- 
sion this  country  adopts  a  foreign  law  as  its  own. 
The  Exchange,  7  Cranch.  115,  136.  The  Lottawanna, 
21  Wall,  558,  571,  572.  The  Western  Maid,  257  U.  S. 
419,  432.  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.  vs.  Mellon,'  262  U.  S. 
100,  124.  There  hardly  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  it 
should  adopt  a  different  rule  for  people  subject  to  its 
authority  because  they  are  upon  a  private  vessel  reg- 
istered abroad.  They  are  not  within  the  exception  as 
to  public  armed  vessels  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  what- 
ever its  extent.  The  Exchange,  7  Cranch.  116,  143. 
Crimes  committed  upon  such  private  vessels  may  be 
punished  by  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  Wilderhus 
Case,  120  U  S.  1.  Patterson  vs.  Bark  Eudora,  190 
U.  S.  169,  177.  We  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the 
liability  for  torts  committed  there  when  they  go  be- 
yond the  scope  of  discipline  and  private  matters  that 
do  not  interest  the  territorial  power.  But  in  these 
latter  cases  the  local  authority  might  abstain  from 
interfering  simply  because  it  did  not  care  to  interfere. 
It  would  be  extraordinary  to  apply  German  law  to 
Americans  momentarily  on  board  of  a  private  German 
ship  in  New  York. 

At  the  argument  it  was  suggested  that  the  case 
should  be  governed  by  the  general  maritime  law. 
This  means,  as  we  have  indicated,  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  provisions  of  Section  33  left 
out.      It   is   assumed   that   by   the   law   so   qualified   a 
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master  would  not  be  liable  to  a  servant  for  an  injury 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant.  But 
that  doctrine  is  of  relatively  recent  appearance  in 
admiralty  following  the  common  law.  The  City  of 
Alexandria,  17  Fed.  Rep.  390.  And,  as  we  believe, 
it  was  introduced  into  the  common  law  almost  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living  upon  a  principle  of 
policy.  Labatt.  Master  &  Servant,  Sections  471,  et 
seq..  "Section  484;  2d.  Ed.,  Sections  1394,  1408.  It 
would  be  somewhat  hard  to  maintain  that  principle  as 
still  the  policy  of  the  law  in  this  case  after  the  doc- 
trine has  been  abolished  for  railroad  employees  and 
seamen.  See  International  Stevedoring  Co.  vs.  Hav- 
erty,  272  U.  S.  50,  52. 

If  it  should  appear  that  by  valid  contract  or  spe- 
cial circumstances  seamen  on  a  foreign  ship  should 
not  be  protected  by  the  statute  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  the  exception  when  it  is  presented.  But 
the  purport  of  the  words  is  plain,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  deny  stevedores  the  benefit  of  them  even  if 
exceptions  to  the  rule  for  seamen  may  be  found  upon 
peculiar  facts. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Pilferings  of  Seamen. — A  decision  establish- 
ing an  important  point  in  shipping  law  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  Liver- 
pool City  Police  Court  when  he  dismissed  a 
charge  of  embezzlement  made  against  a  store- 
keeper on  the  steamship  Matoppo.  Ground  for 
the  charge  was  reposed  in  the  discovery  in  a 
locker  to  which  the  defendant  held  a  key  of  part 
of  the  stolen  cargo,  valued  at  £5  Is  6d.  In  the 
brief  for  the  defense  it  was  argued  that  to  estab- 
lish a  charge  of  embezzlement  proof  must  be 
given  that  the  accused  was  in  possession  of  the 
goods  on  behalf  of  his  employers  and  had  fraudu- 
lently appropriated  them ;  but  the  section  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  dealing  with  embezzle- 
ment under  which  the  charge  was  made  did  not 
deal  with  this  point.  The  prosecution  retorted 
that  embezzlement  under  the  act  was  meant  to 
cover  larceny  and  receiving,  and  if  shipowners 
were  to  be  obliged  to  prove  embezzlement  in  the 
technical  sense  defined  by  the  defense  larceny 
charges  would  have  to  be  preferred  with  conse- 
quent delay  to  ships,  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  act,  which  was  to  give  speedy  redress  from 
the  pilferings  of  seamen.  However,  the  Magis- 
trate, as  stated  above,  found  for  the  defendant. 

Suction  Steam  Dredge  is  a  "Vessel" — A  suc- 
tion steam  dredge  which  was  used  in  opening  up  a 
channel  for  navigation  and  in  transporting  from 
place  to  place  the  machinery  used  in  dredging  the 
channel,  and  which  was  not  only  afloat  but  was 
designed  and  equipped  for  navigation,  was  held 
to  be  a  "vessel"  within  the  meaning  of  the  ad- 
miralty law  and  as  such  was  subject  to  liens  for 


wages  and  supplies  under  federal  statutes  pro- 
viding therefore. — Butler,  Trustee  vs.  Ellis,  et 
al.,  C.  C.  A.  4.   Xos.   3108,  3109,  December  19, 

1930. 

Stewardess  Wins  in  Supreme  Court. — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declined  to 
review  the  case  of  Atlantic  Transport  Company  of 
West  Virginia  vs.  Theresa  Kopfinger,  involving 
the  question  whether  the  trial  court  abused  its  dis- 
cretion, when  refusing  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  excessive,  in  a  main- 
tenance and  cure  suit,  brought  by  an  injured 
stewardess  against  the  company. 

Mrs.  Kopfinger  was  a  stewardess  on  the  vessel 
Mongolia.  She  slipped  and  fell  while  working  on 
deck  and  sustained  serious  injuries  to  her  spine 
and  vertebrae.  She  left  the  vessel  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  stayed  about  three  months  and 
where  the  company  paid  for  her  maintenance  and 
cure  at  a  marine  hospital. 

After  she  was  returned  to  New  York  she 
brought  suit  against  the  company  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Xew  York  for  damages 
and  for  maintenance  and  cure.  She  declared  that 
the  company  was  negligent  in  having  failed  to  put 
mats  on  the  slippery  and  pplished  floor;  that  her 
pains  were  continuous;  that  she  could  no  longer 
work  and  was  in  constant  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion. There  was  evidence  that  her  injuries  were 
permanent,  but  that  her  pains  might  be  tempo- 
rarily alleviated.  The  company  had  five  doctors 
testify  at  the  trial,  who  denied  that  she  had  the 
injuries  complained  of,  but  who  agreed  that  no 
further  medical  treatment  could  help  her. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  $900  for  past 
maintenance  and  for  $2000  for  future  maintenance 
and  cure. 

The  company  argued  that  the  verdict  was 
cessive,  because  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  attend 
the  marine  hospital,  where  she  could  have  received 
free  medical  aid,  but  instead  chose  to  go  to  other 
clinics;  furthermore,  that  since  it  was  established 
that  no  further  cure  was  possible,  she  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation  for  future  cure. 

The  trial  court  refused  the  company's  motion 
for  a  new  trial  and  to  remit  the  verdict,  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  trial  court  entered  on  the  verdict  withoul 
an  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  Miller  vs.  Mary- 
land, 40  F(2)  463. 
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COMMUNISM  ON  THE  PACIFIC 


When  Moscow  established  its  secretariat  for 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (the  Pan- 
Pacific  Trade  Union  Secretariat,  or  P.  P.  T.  U. 
S.),  its  chief  strength  was  the  membership  of 
the  Australian  trade  unions.  The  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Australasian  Trade  Unions  resigned  its 
membership  last  year,  leaving  the  P.  P.  T.  U.  S. 
a  hollow  framework  minus  contents,  the  Aus- 
tralians being  the  only  members  who  could  be 
called  "trade  unionists"  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  The  journal  of  the  Secretariat,  The 
Pan-Pacific  Worker,  became  soon  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Australians,  a  mere  organ  of  Rus- 
sian foreign  policy. 

But  Moscow  has  never  given  up  hope  of  draw- 
ing the  Australian  trade  unions  back  into  its  fold. 
The  latest  number  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Worker  de- 
votes most  of  its  attention  to  this  desirable  end. 
The  editor,  a  quick-change  artist,  tells  the  Aus- 
tralian workers  on  one  page  to  bear  in  mind  the 
competition  of  the  other  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (which  has  caused  the  Australian 
trade  unions  to  make  very  stringent  restrictions 
of  immigration  and  to  take  other  similar  meas- 
ures), while  on  another  he  invites  them  to  collab- 
orate with  the  workers  of  these  same  countries  on 
behalf  of  open  frontiers  and  open  hearts!  "No 
better  means  (for  such  collaboration)  are  avail- 
able," they  are  told,  "than  through  the  medium 
of  the  P.  P.  T.  U.  S."  True  to  its  communist 
principles,  this  same  journal  is  for  the  freest  cir- 
culation both  of  goods  and  men,  and  it  openly  de- 
fends Russian  dumping.  It  is  roundly  declared 
in  the  article  in  question  that  industrial  goods 
produced  under  seven-hour  day  conditions  are 
finding  their  way,  through  cooperative  distribu- 
tion, to  the  world  markets  and  are  so  disturbing 
capitalism  that  is  using  every  avenue  trying  to 
crush  the  Soviet  Union."  Like  most  articles  of 
the  journal,  this  one  closes  with  an  appeal  for 
the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union. — Press  reports 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 


It  is  of  interest  to  nations  of  the  Pacific  area, 
suffering  from  mutually  exclusive  tariff  rates,  to 
note  the  example  of  six  European  nations  (Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark  and 
Luxemburg)  who  have  signed  an  economic  rap- 
prochement binding  themselves  not  to  raise  the 
tariff  rates  now  existing  between  them. 


SLAVERY  IN  LIBERIA 

A  tale  of  torture,  slavery  and  suffering  by 
the  exploited  negro  workers  of  far-off  Liberia 
in  Africa  was  told  when  the  report  of  an  inter- 
national commission  which  has  been  investigat- 
ing conditions  in  that  country  was  made  public 
this  week.  Liberia,  established  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  a  colony  for  freed  slaves 
from  the  United  States,  has  in  its  constitution 
provisions  that  slavery  must  not  exist  there,  but 
the  commission  found  thousands  of  blacks  under- 
going treatment  that  was  more  cruel  and  inhu- 
man than  they  might  have  received  under  a  reg- 
ulated slave  system.  Their  report  tells  of  the 
oppressions  visited  upon  the  negro  workers  by 
their  native  chiefs,  of  the  "pawning"  of  children 
to  satisfy  the  debts  of  their  parents,  of  the  de- 
population of  whole  towns  of  young  men  and 
boys  to  secure  labor  for  the  Spanish  Island  of 
Fernando  Po,  of  forced  work  on  jungle  roads, 
or  torture  by  fire,  by  whippings,  and  of  native 
necks  broken  by  huge  baskets  of  stone  hoisted 
upon  their  head  by  masters.  In  its  report  the 
committee  recommends  drastic  measures  to  end 
present  conditions  of  slavery  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. 


The  old  White  Star  liner  Germanic  went 
ashore  near  Hora  lighthouse  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  slowly  began  breaking  up.  Sad  news 
was  this  to  sea-loving  oldsters  who  remembered 
her  trim  lines,  big,  square-rigged  sails  and  two 
funnels  amidships  when  she  was  (in  the  1870's) 
the  fastest  transatlantic  steamship.  At  that  time  she 
could  cross  from  Queenstown  to  Manhattan  in 
seven  days,  ten  hours,  fifty  minutes.  In  1895 
she  was  equipped  with  new  engines  and  driven 
the  same  distance  in  six  days,  twenty-one  hours, 
thirty-eight  minutes.  But  when  faster  ships  were 
built  she  was  relegated  to  the  Canadian  emigrant 
service,  rechristened  the  Ottawa.  Later  on  the 
Turkish  navy  bought  her,  used  her  in  the  World 
War,  when  she  was  torpedoed  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Salvaged,  she  was  made  a  Black  Sea  freighter, 
called  the  Gulcemah,  in  which  capacity  she  was 


serving  when  stranded. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  today  than  he  was  yester- 
day.— Pope. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Panama  Canal  transits  during  January  num- 
bered 476,  a  decline  of  nineteen  from  December. 
Tolls  amounted  to  $2,108,157,  or  $84,443  less 
than   December,   1930. 

Transpacific  passenger  fares  to  the  Orient  have 
been  reduced  by  several  steamship  companies 
about  25  per  cent  on  round  trip  tickets.  The  new 
rates  will  be  in  effect  from  April  1  to  July  31. 

The  Port  of  Jacksonville  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  obtain  a  complete  survey  by  U.  S.  Army 
engineers  of  the  proposed  ship  channel  across 
Florida,  which  will  effect  a  thirty-four  hour  sav- 
ing on  the  Florida  Straits  route.  A  complete  sur- 
vey will  cost  between  $50,000  and  $100,000.. 
Representatives  of  all  Gulf  ports  have  recently 
conferred  on  the  question  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
asked  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  freight 
car  ferry  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Havana  by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co., 
which  sought  permission  to  operate  from  the 
docks  at  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  stopping  at 
Key  West  en  route.  A  car  ferry  is  at  present 
operated  by  the  company  between  Key  West  and 
Havana. 

Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  is  sponsoring 
a  bill  which  would  create  the  office  of  captain  of 
the  port  at  New  York,  to  be  filled  by  a  Coast 
Guard  officer  receiving  the  pay  of  a  Navy  Rear 
Admiral.  The  duties  attached  to  the  proposed 
post  would  include  the  enforcement  of  maritime 
laws,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the 
regulation  of  the  marine  parades  with  which 
New  York  customarily  greets  visiting  celebrities. 

The  Dollar  Line  fleet  now  consists  of  nineteen 
''President"  ships,  including  the  two  reconditioned 
vessels  bought  from  the  I.  M.  M.,  and  has  two 
21 -knot  turbo-electric  ships  on  order  at  Newport 
News,  one  of  which,  the  President  Hoover,  was 
recently  launched.  It  is  understood  that  two  more 
of  the  same  type  will  be  ordered  later.  These 
are  likely  to  be  operated  in  the  transpacific  trade 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  new  Japanese  and 
Canadian  Pacific  liners. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of 
the  637  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  United  States, 


forty-seven  are  in  New  Jersey,  employing  8,655 
persons.  The  last  census  shows  that  the  New 
Jersey  plants  paid  $14,085,230  in  wages  to  build 
ships  valued  at  $34,24'  M 17.  Plants  throughout 
the  nations  increased  14  per  cent  over  1927. 
Total  value  of  ships  built  was  $226,700,076.  In 
addition,  work  on  ships  other  than  construction 
was  valued  at  $214,312,944. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  registry: 
Amelia  (s.s.),  1,297  tons  gross,  714  net,  built  at 
Wallsend-on-Tyne,  in  1906,  to  Panamanian ; 
Commercial  Courier  (s.s.),  2,111  tons  gross, 
1,278  net,  built  at  Rostock,  in  1903,  to  Greek; 
Florence  F.  (yacht),  19  tons  gross,  13  net,  built 
at  Detroit,  in  1909,  to  Canadian ;  Tiburon 
(yacht),  ex  Lurline,  35  tons  gross,  24  net,  built 
at  San  Francisco,  in  1905,  to  Mexican. 

Federal  Judge  A.  C.  Coxe  has  denied  the  mo- 
tion of  counsel  for  several  claimants  in  the 
/  'estris  case  to  compel  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd., 
and  the  Liverpool,  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  file  additional  security  of 
approximately  $2,500,000  as  cover  on  pending 
claims  amounting  to  over  $4,000,000.  A  bond  <il' 
!  >00  has  already  been  posted  by  the  companies 
pending  hearing  on  a  motion  to  limit  their  liabil- 
ities to  the  value  of  the  lost  vessel  and  its  cargo. 

All  Navy  personnel,  including  marines,  doctors 
and  nurses,  radio  operators,  and  enlisted  men.  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Virgin  Islands  as  soon  as 
practicable  while  government  of  the  territory  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  a  gradual  manner.  "The  Navy  is  withdrawing 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  and  is  turning  the  ad- 
ministration over  to  the  Interior  Department," 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
declared.  "We  may  leave  a  radio  operator  and 
a  small  amount  of  fuel,  but  will  practically  re- 
move the  naval  establishment." 

Total  net  income  of  Mat  son  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1930, 
amounted  to  $2,214,395  after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  as  compared  with  a  net  profit  of 
$2,653,043,  it  was  reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  recently.  Officers  and  directors  were  re- 
elected. Income  from  the  operation  of  vessels 
aggregated  $301,657,  income  from  miscellaneous 
sources  such  as  buildings,  totaled  $398,038,  while 
income  from  securities  was  $1,514,699.   Addition 
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of  the  year's  net  income  of  $2,214,395  to  the 
$8,079,191  surplus  brought  the  total  to  $10,293,- 
586,  from  which  was  deducted  $1,467,120  for 
dividends,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $8,826,466  at  the 
close  of  1930. 

Transoceanic  mail  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  and  possessions  during  the  1930 
fiscal  year  totaled  90,479,840  pounds,  an  increase 
of  3.57  per  cent  over  1929.  Regular  mails  to 
Canada  decreased  1.92  per  cent.  To  Mexico,  mail 
decreased  4.39  per  cent.  American  ships  carried 
65  per  cent  of  this  country's  mail  during  1930, 
receiving  90  per  cent  of  the  total  pay.  Trans- 
atlantic mail  amounted  to  43,978,492  pounds,  of 
which  American  ships  carried  55  per  cent  and 
received  83  per  cent  of  the  pay.  To  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  mail 
amounted  to  28,234,393  pounds,  of  which  Amer- 
ican ships  carried  72  per  cent  and  received  94 
per  cent  of  the  pay.  Mails  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
amounted  to  18,266,955  pounds,  of  which  Amer- 
ican ships  carried  77  per  cent. 

The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department's  an- 
nual report  on  its  activities  and  Los  Angeles 
commerce,  covering  95  pages  and  including  many 
illustrations,  has  been  issued.  It  cites  191  steam- 
ship lines  as  now  using  the  harbor  regularly,  of 
which  91  have  passenger  and  freight  service,  53 
carry  oil,  24  lumber,  and  ships  of  23  lines  call 
only  for  bunkers.  Listed  also  are  twelve  govern- 
ment agencies,  as  many  chandlery  concerns,  nine 
marine  survey  offices,  three  towboat  companies, 
two  drydock,  18  customs  brokerage  houses  and 
six  dredging  companies.  City  valuations  at  the 
port  are  shown  as  $60,000,000,  including  $23,- 
000,000  of  non-revenue  producing  properties. 
Shipping,  fishing  and  other  industries,  fire  pro- 
tection, port  facilities  and  future  plans  are  among 
the  items  discussed. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Research  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  of 
1,177,163  passengers  of  all  classes  entering  the 
United  States  from  foreign  ports  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1930,  British  ships  brought 
563,110;  American  ships,  312,264;  German, 
102,721 ;  Italian,  76,591 ;  French,  46,535 ;  Nether- 
land,  17,326;  Japanese,  12,490;  Danish,  12,178; 
Swedish,  14,946;  Norwegian,  7,818,  and  Spanish, 
1,003.  The  greatest  number  of  passengers  depart- 
ing from  United  States  ports  used  British  ships, 
which  carried  491,686  persons  out  of  a  total  of 


1,059,457  leaving  the  country.  American  ships 
carried  293,152  departing  passengers:  German, 
87,725  ;  Italian,  60,257  ;  French,  48,282  ;  Swedish, 
15,313;  Netherland,  14,542;  Japanese,  13,447; 
Danish,  10,352 ;  Norwegian,  9,980,  and  Spanish, 
3,067. 

II .  B.  Walker  has  just  been  re-elected  to  head 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  year.  Under  his  guidance  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  has 
expanded  considerably,  enlarging  its  membership 
and  scope  of  activities.  In  1927  the  association 
had  forty-four  members,  representing  2,894,744 
gross  tons,  while  today  the  membership  numbers 
fifty-seven  companies,  representing  4,448,524 
gross  tons.  In  his  annual  report  Mr.  Walker 
spoke  of  the  world-wide  depression  which  left  its 
mark  on  all  shipping,  and  he  expressed  confidence 
in  the  year  just  beginning;  he  pointed  out  the  re- 
vival in  American  shipbuilding  actuated  by  the 
Jones- White  Act,  the  busy  shipyards  employing 
thousands  of  workmen,  and  he  stressed  the  need 
for  legislation  to  aid  the  cargo  ship  not  benefited 
by  mail  contracts,  and  to  make  possible  the  early 
construction  of  more  tonnage  of  this  class  in 
American  yards. 

When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia acquired  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  came  into  its 
possession  a  compact  little  craft,  the  George 
Loomis.  This  vessel  was  the  company's  sole 
marine  equipment.  It  had  been  used  for  trans- 
porting crude  oil  from  Southern  California  to 
the  refinery  at  Alameda  Point  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  George  Loomis  was  the  pioneer 
oiltanker  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  company's  present  large  fleet.  It  was  built 
in  1896,  and  had  a  capacity  of  but  6,500  barrels, 
considerably  less  than  one  of  the  ten  main  cargo 
tanks  of  such  of  the  company's  present  ships 
as  the  F.  H.  Hilhnan  and  the  H.  M.  Storey.  The 
Standard  Oil  fleet  of  today  comprises  twenty- 
three  ocean-going  vessels,  with  a  combined 
cargo  and  bunker  capacity  of  1,683,885  42-gal- 
lon  barrels,  and  various  types  of  inland  craft, 
numbering  eighteen,  with  a  total  cargo  and 
bunker  capacity  of  40,519  42-gallon  barrels. 


There  is  one  characteristic  outstanding  in 
the  label  booster — he  fully  appreciates  the 
benefits   of   trade-unionism. 
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WORLDS  SHIPPING 


Seventeen  tankers  of  11,500  tons  each  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Co., 
London,  of  English  yards. 

Ships  of  the  Cunard  Line  carried  231,716  pas- 
sengers on  the  transatlantic  service  during  1930, 
exceeding  the  line's  closest  competitor  by  65,322. 
This  figure  covers  the  two  associated  lines,  the 
Anchor  and  Anchor-Donaldson. 

The  ( ierman  press  carries  reports  that  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  and  Norddeutscher  Lloyd 
companies  will  not  distribute  dividends  this  year. 
A  special  bonus  of  6  per  cent  will  instead  be  paid 
on  the  share  capital  out  of  the  sums  recovered 
from  the  United  States  Government  for  property 
confiscated  during  the  war. 

The  Ilowaldtswerke,  Kiel,  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Soviet  Government  the  contract  for  build- 
ing ten  43-meter  motor-driven  fishing  boats,  the 
contract  price  being  £300,000.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  is  that  the  craft  shall  be 
built  with  labor  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  in   Kiel. 

The  whaling  company  A.  S.  Laboremus,  of 
Oslo,  which  also  engages  in  the  tanker  trade, 
reports  a  profit  of  kr.  2,232,132  for  the  past  year, 
of  which  kr.  731,091  was  derived  from  the  whal- 
ing activities  and  the  balance  from  the  working 
of  the  tankers.  It  was  decided  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  50  per  cent.  The  company's  fleet  is  now  en- 
tirely free  from  mortgages. 

Scotts'  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.. 
have  launched  another  Ajax  for  the  I>lue  Funnel 
Line.  The  vessel  is  a  motor  shp  of  about  7,800 
tons  gross,  with  twin-screw  I  )iesel  engines.  All 
the  auxiliaries  in  the  ship,  including  deck  machin- 
ery, are  electrically  driven.  The  first  -  tjax  was 
launched  for  the  line  on  February  7,  1866,  and 
was  of  2,279  tons  gross.  The  second  was  launched 
May  31,  1900  and  was  of  7,039  tons  gross. 

The  German  Radio  Corporation  (Telefunken- 
gesellschaft)  has  equipped  the  coast  station 
Maiquetia,  near  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  with  a 
new  radiophone  of  a  wide  radius  which  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  ocean  traffic  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  her  latest  voyage,  the  m.v.  Magdalena 
of   the    Hamburg- x^merican    Line   was  in   radio- 


phone connection  with  Maiquetia  at  a  distance  of 
1,500  nautical  miles,  and  her  passengers  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  points 
on  land. 

Their  fourth  motor  vessel,  the  Jean  Labor de, 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
by  the  Societe  Provencalc  de  Constructions 
Navales,  La  Ciotat.  The  ship  is  488  feet  in  length, 
i  3  feet  between  perpendiculars,  61.6  feet  in 
breadth,  40.8  feet  in  depth  on  a  26.3-foot  draft. 
She  loads  5,918  tons  and  has  a  total  bunker 
capacity  of  891  tons.  Cargo-handling  equipment 
includes  three  derricks  and  ten  3-ton  electric 
cranes.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  9  de  luxe 
and  semi-de  luxe,  128  first,  90  second,  71  third 
class,  and  594  'tween  decks  passeniM i •-.. 

In  1930,  Netherlands  shipbuilding  yards  com- 
pleted thirty-three  seagoing  motorships  of  150,565 
tons  gross  and  fifteen  steamers  of  40,118  tons 
gross,  against  fifteen  motorships  of  56,540  tons 
gross  and  fourteen  steamers  of  50,300  tons  com- 
pleted in  1929.  There  are  still  under  construction 
five  motor  vessels  of  47,850  tons  gross  and  one 
steamer  of  2,100  tons  gross.  Fifteen  motorships 
of  90,370  tons  gross,  of  which  nearly  60,000  tons 
gross  are  tankers  for  the  Royal  Shell  group,  and 
are  >till  on  the  stocks,  as  are  two  steamers  of  5,080 
tons  gross. 

Napier,  an  attractive  and  busy  port  on  the 
Past  coast  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
has  been  laid  waste  by  powerful  earthquake 
shocks  which  occurred  on  February  2,  causing 
heavy  loss  of  life  both  in  Napier  and  adjacent 
towns.  It  is  not  reported  that  shipping  has  suf- 
fered in  any  way,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  coast 
line  has  been  altered  out  of  shape  and  that  con- 
siderable new  works  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
to  restore  the  port.  The  sympathy  of  all  seamen 
will  go  out  unreservedly  to  their  brothers  in  dis- 
tress in  what  was  once  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
port. 

The  report  of  the  Deutsche  Werke,  of  Kiel, 
which  is  owned  by  the  German  Government, 
shows  for  the  year  1929-30  a  profit  of  133,420 
mi.,  but  prospects,  nevertheless,  are  bad.  The 
loss  resulting  from  the  return  of  the  two  motor 
vessels  built  for  Ivar  An.  Giristensen  will  be 
great,  and  in  order  to  pay  back  the  sums  dis- 
bursed so  far  by  the  owners  of  the  ships,  the 
company  has  petitioned  for  6,000,000  rm.  from 
the  Government,  to  which  the  budget  committee 
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of  the  Reichstag  has  agreed.  The  expectation  is 
that  the-  organization  of  the  company  will  be 
subjected  to  extensive  alteration. 

Statistics  as  to  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  been  published  by  the 
Norwegian  Veritas.  The  fleets  are  as  follows : 
Norway,  1,966  vessels  of  3,808,018  tons  gross; 
Sweden,  1,432  of  1,643,046  tons;  Denmark,  734 
of  1,123,086  tons;  Finland,  356  of  310,875  tons. 
Steamers  under  Norwegian  ownership  increased 
during  1930  by  32  vessels  of  39,000  tons,  while 
66  motor  vessels  of  418,000  tons  were  added  to 
the  fleet.  Of  this  new  tonnage,  448,000  tons  were 
delivered  by  foreign  yards,  while  67,000  tons  were 
acquired  second-hand  from  other  countries.  The 
net  increase  of  tonnage  for  Sweden  during  the 
year  was  21  vessels  of  87,000  tons  gross.  A  total 
of  30,000  tons  was  bought  second-hand  and 
38,000  tons  were  delivered  by  foreign  yards.  On 
the  other  hand,  about  25,600  tons  of  shipping- 
were  deleted  from  Swedish  registry.  The  gross 
addition  to  the  Danish  fleet  was  53  vessels  of 
105,000  tons. 

Although  shipping  throughout  the  world  has 
been  in  dire  straits,  one  British  company  is  still 
able  to  pay  10  per  cent  dividends.  The  company 
in  question,  the  Houlder  Line,  Ltd.,  shows  a 
profit  on  trading  and  income  for  1930  of  £178,- 
858,  against  £181,336  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
company's  seven  steamers  and  two  motor-vessels 
totalling  62,897  tons  gross,  80,790  tons  d.w., 
and  averaging  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  stand 
in  the  books  at  £1,188,349,  against  £1,269,274. 
If,  however,  the  reserves  are  deducted,  the'  fleet 
would  have  to  realize  only  £7  per  ton  d.w.,  to 
return  to  the  shareholders  their  capital  in  full, 
which,  considering  that  six  of  the  boats  are  fitted 
with  refrigerating  machinery,  and  that  the  four 
latest  vessels  are  very  high-class  ships,  indicates 
the  very  strong  financial  position  of  the  company. 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Works  and  Rail- 
ways has  been  visited  by  a  delegation  proposing 
the  revival  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Pointing  to  the  existence  on  Cockatoo  Island  of  a 
shipbuilding  plant  owned  by  the  Government 
which  had  cost  about  £2,000,000  and  was  lying 
idle,  the  delegates  maintained  that  the  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Commonwealth  to  shipping  com- 
panies for  the  Tasmanian  services  might  well  be 
utilized  for  the  construction  of  two  vessels  at  the 
plant  in  question,  thus  rendering  the  money  paid 


in  subventions  more  productive.  The  Minister 
promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Federal 
Cabinet,  although  some  time  ago  an  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  the  construction  of  two  vessels 
for  the  Tasmanian  services,  as  suggested  by  the 
delegates,  which  proved  that  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  work  and  the  creation  of  an  admin- 
istrative section  would  be  so  great  that  subsidiz- 
ing private  operators  of  vessels  in  the  service  was 
more  advisable. 

Discussing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
shipowner  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  British 
Steamship  Owners'  Association,  Leslie  Runci- 
man  predicted  that  we  were  somewhere  near  the 
bottom  of  the  commercial  slump.  Shipping,  he 
declared,  was  much  more  agreed  as  to  what  it 
required  than  any  other  industry,  and  need  not 
feel  at  all  guilty  as  to  the  way  its  business  had 
been  run.  Adroitly  paraphrasing  the  old  adage 
that  there  is  a  happy  medium  in  all  things,  Mr. 
Runciman  spoke  of  the  occasions  when  people 
for  reasons  of  national  or  personal  pride,  or  ex- 
travagance, proceeded  to  build  ships  too  good  for 
the  job.  It  was  as  bad  for  the  shipping  industry 
to  build  ships  that  were  too  good  as  to  build  ships 
that  were  not  good  enough.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  he  observed,  was  that  any  service  of 
transport  consisted  simply  of  "taking  things  from 
one  place  where  they  are  not  desired  to  another 
where  they  are  needed  in  the  time  and  condition 
in  which  they  are  wanted." 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  losses  suffered  last 
year,  the  owners  of  steam  and  motor  trawlers  of 
St.  Malo,  St.  Servan,  Granville  and  La  Rochelle 
have  resolved  not  to  commission  their  vessels  for 
this  year's  cod-fishing  campaign  off  Iceland,  New- 
foundland and  Greenland.  In  most  cases,  the 
deficit  ranged  from  150,000  to  400,000  fr.  for 
each  vessel.  Onwers  of  sailing  ships  have  made 
a  similar  decision.  What  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  this  situation  is  the  refusal  of  the  French 
Senate  to  approve  a  bill  raising  the  import  duty 
on  foreign  cod,  which  had  already  been  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Since  the  question  is 
causing  some  concern  to  the  Government,  the 
Minister  of  Merchant  Marine  has  issued  a  state- 
ment assuring  owners  of  fishing  vessels  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
activities  with  adequate  remuneration,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  reconsider  the  import 
duty  bill. 
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By  referendum  vote  the  brotherhood  of  book- 
binders have  increased  dues  to  establish  a  defense 
fund,  provided  registration  fees  for  new  mem- 
bers, adopted  an  audit  system  and  defeated  a  pro- 
posed old  age  pension  plan. 

Baltimore  stevedores  and  longshoremen  have 
extended  the  past  year's  working  scale  for  an- 
other year.  The  terms  are  85  cents  an  hour  and 
$1.30  an  hour  for  overtime  for  longshoremen, 
and  $6.50  a  day  and  $1.30  an  hour  for  overtime 
for  checkers. 

President  Hoover  has  signed  Senator  Wagner's 
bill  which  provides  for  advance  planning  in  public 
works  construction.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  stabilize  employment  so  that  this  construction 
work  will  not  be  done  in  times  of  prosperity 
peaks. 

The  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicago, 
with  27,000  members,  has  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Builders'  Association  providing  for  the 
five-day  week  and  has  served  notice  on  indepen- 
dent contractors  that  five  days  will  be  the  work 
week  hereafter. 

According  to  a  semi-annual  survey  of  thirty- 
two  representative  cities  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  declined  3.5 
per  cent  between  June  and  December  of  last  year 
and  was  6.2  per  cent  lower  last  month  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of   1929. 

Wages  of  all  employees  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Ap- 
peal, with  the  exception  of  union  men  in  the 
mechanical  departments,  have  been  cut  10  per  cent 
by  the  receivers  for  the  papers.  "The  cut  was 
in  the  interest  of  economy,"  Paul  Dillard,  one  of 
the  receivers,  said. 

American  manufacturers  invested  at  the  end 
of  1929  in  foreign  branch  plants  a  total  of 
$1,535,000,000,  according  to  figures  furnished 
the  Senate  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  movement  of  American  capital  has  been 
"greatly  accelerated"  the  past  year,  said  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Lamont.  These  branch  plants  reach 
markets  that  were  formerly  supplied  by  Amer- 
ican-made commodities. 
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The  Episcopalian  Church  of  America,  through 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Spofford,  New  York  City,  editor 
of  The  Witness,  an  official  publication  of  the  de- 
nomination, declares  "Human  rights  must  take 
precedence  over  property  rights ;  workers  must 
have  comforts  and  a  saving  wage  and  the  right 
to  organize."  That  they  practice  what  they  preach 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  check  for  $1,000 
was  turned  over  to  the  struggling  textile  workers 
at  I  );mville,  Va.,  at  the  time  the  foregoing  declara- 
tion  was  made. 

Governor  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  ordered 
that  every  commission  of  coal  and  iron  police- 
man now  in  force  or  hereafter  issued  shall  be 
terminated  June  30,  next.  He  will  recommend  in 
his  first  message  to  the  legislature  that  a  force 
selected  and  commanded  by  the  state  and  paid 
at  company  expense  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
coal  and  iron  police.  Railroad  police  are  not 
affected.  The  order  ends  labor's  long  fight  against 
this  feudal  army  that  has  been  used  by  coal  and 
iron  barons  to  break  strikes. 

President  Green  announced  that  the  I  democratic 
and  Republican  National  Committees  will  he  ad- 
vised that  the  hotels  of  Cleveland  have  locked  out 
their  employees  in  an  attempt  to  wreck  the  local 
unions,  and  will  he  asked  to  ignore  the  request 
of  Cleveland  business  men  that  they  hold  the 
national  conventions  there  in  1932.  "Under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  hotels  cannot  give  the  service 
delegates  to  conventions  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  party  will 
wish  to  affront  labor  by  meeting  there  while  the 
lockout  is  on,"  Mr.  Green  said. 

The  state  of  Alabama  has  2,573,000  people  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  That  is  16.1  per  cent 
of  its  total  population.  And  there  are  Southern 
states  that  are  even  more  illiterate — Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi.  Twenty-one  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  cannot  dis- 
tinguish a  from  c.  Recently,  Alabama,  the  fourth 
most  illiterate  of  the  Southern  states,  became  the 
inheritor  of  a  $7,500,000  bequest  of  the  late  Har- 
vey G.  Koodward,  Birmingham  real  estate  and 
iron  man  who  died  last  year.  The  money  is  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes. 

At  the  Catholic  Conference  on  Industrial  Prob- 
lems recently  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Arch- 
bishop Curley  declared  that  Catholics,  both  as 
individuals  and  through  various  organizations, 
affiliated  with  the  church,  would  give  the  govern- 
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merit  every  support  in  its  efforts  to  solve  unem- 
ployment. The  archbishop  said:  "I  am  for  the 
shorter  day,  the  shorter  week,  shorter  working 
hours.  I  am  for  union  labor.  I  am  myself  a 
member  of  a  typographical  union  and  I  speak  to 
you  as  a  union  man  rather  than  primarily  as  an 
archbishop." 

The  United  States  Government  should  lead  the 
world  in  its  treatment  of  its  employees,  Luther 
C.  Steward,  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  said  in  a  statement  an- 
nouncing the  winter  meeting  in  Washington  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  federation.  The  coun- 
cil received  reports  showing  that  12,876  new 
members  were  added  to  the  federation  member- 
ship in  the  last  nine  months.  In  that  period  there 
were  formed  thirty  new  locals  with  a  membership 
of  1,391,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  little 
less  than  60,000,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  was  3.5  per 
cent  lower  in  December,  1930,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding June  and  6.2  per  cent  lower  than  in 
December,  1929,  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  semi- 
annual survey  in  thirty-two  cities.  Food  prices 
show  the  greatest  decrease  of  six  groups  of  items 
in  the  six  months  period  from  June,  1930,  to 
December,  1930,  declining  7.2  per  cent.  House- 
furnishing  goods  take  second  place,  decreasing 
3.8  per  cent.  Clothing  decreased  3.7  per  cent, 
rents  decreased  2.1  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous 
items  decreased  0.2  per  cent.  The  only  items  that 
showed  an  increase  during  this  period  were  fuel 
and  light  which  increased  1.3  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease was  caused  principally  by  winter  coal 
prices,  the  bureau  explains. 

"Without  free  speech  there  can  be  no  progress, 
no  advancement  by  state  or  nation,"  said  Gover- 
nor Meier,  of  Oregon,  in  his  inaugural  address. 
"Every  citizen,  be  his  station  high  or  humble,  has 
the  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  course  he 
pursues.  The  suppression  of  this  right  constitutes 
a  double  wrong — it  denies  the  right  of  one  to 
speak  and  the  people  to  hear.  The  law  is  pre- 
sumed to  protect  free  speech,  even  to  voicing 
wrong  ideas,  for  every  citizen  has  the  right  to 
his  opinion.  It  is  better  a  thousand  times  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  be  abused  than  it  be  denied ; 
for  the  abuse  dies  in  a  day,  but  the  denial  of 
free  speech  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 


system  of  government."  The  governor  favored 
the  Federal  Child-Labor  amendment,  and  called 
for  an  old-age  pension.  "The  poor  house  should 
be  abolished,"  he  said. 

The  average  wage  per  industrial  worker  in 
1929  was  $1,318.  The  average  per  industrial 
worker  paid  for  interest  and  dividends  in  the 
same  year  was  $825.  In  1930  there  was  a  rela- 
tive cut  in  wages.  But  the  reports  indicate  that 
interest  and  dividends  as  a  whole  were  in  most 
cases  equally  good  or  better  than  for  1929.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  average  paid  for  inter- 
est and  dividends  per  employed  worker  in  1930 
was  well  over  $1000.  This  high  rate  of  interest 
and  dividend  payments  would  be  especially  true 
in  manufactured  food,  tobacco,  and  public  utili- 
ties. If  there  were  need  of  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  for  industrial  or  national  use,  as  there 
is  in  Soviet  Russia,  there  might  be  some  sense  in 
maintaining  this  ratio.  But  the  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  for  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  national  market — of  the  consumers.  And 
since  the  consumers  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
workers,  there  is  one  logical  method  of  increas- 
ing that  purchasing  power.  It  is  by  increasing 
the  wages.  But  some  New  York  bankers  are 
even  now  howling  for  lower  wages. 

What  was  probably  the  final  chapter  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Harvard  scrubwomen,  dis- 
charged shortly  before  Christmas,  1929,  because 
Harvard  University  was  unwilling  to  pay  them 
a  few  cents  more  a  day,  was  written  when  Corliss 
Lamont,  son  of  the  New  York  banker,  distrib- 
uted $3,880  among  the  nineteen  discharged 
women.  The  amounts  distributed  to  the  women 
varied  according  to  the  length  of  their  service  at 
Harvard,  the  largest  sum  being  $300  and  the 
smallest  $69.  In  distributing  the  money — which 
was  in  the  form  of  savings  bank  accounts — La- 
mont stressed  the  point  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  gift,  but  "merely  back  wages  due  them." 
Lamont,  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Harvard 
Scrubwomen's  Fund  Committee,  sent  a  letter  ac- 
companying the  money  to  each  of  the  women. 
"I  take  great  pleasure,"  Lamont's  letter  said,  "in 
enclosing  a  savings  account  book  in  your  name 
representing  approximately  the  back  pay  due  you 
for  work  at  the  Widener  Library  over  a  number 
of  years.  This  is  your  share  of  a  total  fund  of 
$3,880  subscribed  by  268  Harvard  men  from 
various  groups." 
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The  Korean  census  figures  show  that  527,900 
out  of  the  20,965 ,145  population  in  that  country 
are  Japanese. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  has  gone 
into  the  flour,  soap  and  potato  business  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  potatoes  being 
sold  for  less  than  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  promulgated  a 
decree  limiting  the  entry  of  immigrants  into 
Brazil  and  providing  for  assistance  to  certain 
classes  of  Brazilians.  The  restrictive  provisions 
limited  immigrants  to  those  who  are  farmers  or 
to  persons  resuming  their  Brazilian  domicile. 

Municipal  authority  in  Tokyo  has  sanctioned 
the  teaching  and  encouragement  of  contraceptive 
methods  amongst  the  poor  of  the  city,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  from  poverty  and  hardship.  Some 
9,000  families  will  be  given  the  needed  informa- 
tion, with  precaution  being  taken  to  withhold  it 
from  abuse  amongst  other  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  International  Federation  of  trade  unions. 
otherwise  known  as  the  Amsterdam  International, 
recently  held  a  joint  session  with  the  officers  of 
the  Socialist  and  Labor  International.  The  con- 
ference declared  for  the  complete  liquidation  of 
the  Fascist  dictatorship  in  Italy  as  a  condition  of 
the  pacification  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of 
economic  and  industrial  prosperity  throughout 
the  world. 

The  full  arbitration  court  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, has  ordered  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
basic  wages  for  the  year  dating  from  February  2 
as  a  measure  of  national  emergency  to  combat 
the  economic  depression.  The  judgment  affects 
the  Victorian,  South  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
Railway  Service,  the  Australian  Workers'  Union 
with  the  exception  of  shearers,  whose  wages  were 
reduced  recently,  timber  workers,  clerks,  engin- 
eers, tramway  employees,  carpenters,  painters, 
dockers  and  merchant  service  guild  and  others. 

The  term  "dole"  as  applied  to  the  British  un- 
employment insurance  plan,  is  resented  by  Miss 
Ellen  Wilkinson,  member  of  the  British  Labor 
Parliament,  who  arrived  in  America  for  a 
month's   lecture   tour.      "Our   unemployment   in- 


surance is  not  a  'dole,'  "  said  Miss  Wilkinson.  "It 
is  something  the  people  are  entitled  to  receive. 
They  pay  for  it,  just  as  other  insurance,  except 
that  employers  and  the  government  also  con- 
tribute to  the  fund.  I  am  hearing  all  the  time 
about  mythical  persons  who  are  living  off  the 
taxpayers  and  doing  nothing  for  it,  when  the 
truth  is  no  one  receives  this  benefit  unless 
through  his  work  he  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
surance  fund." 

It  is  reported  in  the  Japanese  press  that  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  Governments  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Japan,  protracted 
negotiations  between  these  two  countries  con- 
cerning  Japanese  immigration  into  South  Africa 
terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement."  Japanese  immigration  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  prohibiting  the  immigra- 
tion of  Asiatic  races.  Japanese  merchants,  stu- 
dents, travellers  and  their  families  who  have 
recommendations  from  Japanese  consuls  will  be 
admitted  and  have  the  right  to  reside  in  South 
Africa,  while  the  emigration  to  South  Africa  of 
Japanese  laborers  will  be  voluntarily  restricted  by 
the  Japanese  Government. 

The  London  Times,  foe  of  Soviet  Russia. 
admits  that  the  "reds'  "  five-year  plan  may  suc- 
ceed, and  in  that  event  will  flood  the  world  with 
cheap  Russian  goods.  "If  Russia  with  the  help 
of  foreign  credits  and  foreign  engineers  and 
other  technical  experts  is  able  to  go  on  indus- 
trializing herself  at  the  present  pace,"  the  Times1 
editorial  says,  "other  countries  will  only  be  able 
to  compete  by  organizing  their  production  and 
commerce  on  something  like  the  scale  on  which 
Russia  is  organizing  hers.  That  is  to  say,  they 
must  regiment  and  exploit  their  labor  with  the 
same  ruthless  thoroughness  and  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  to  approach  the  Russian  level." 
The  editorial  cites  "a  leading  authority  in  the 
timber  trade"  who  claims  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  get  together  and  agree  to  shut  out 
all  Russian  products. 

Without  a  division  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons adopted  a  measure  which  is  designed  to  put 
picks  and  shovels  back  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  Britons  now  drawing  benefits 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  It  was 
a  resolution  offered  by  the  Liberal  party,  calling 
on  the   government   to  adopt    far-reaching  meas- 
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ures  of  national  development  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment, and  was  accepted  early  in  the  debate 
by  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald.  The 
Liberals  suggest  that  the  expense  be  borne  "by 
inviting  subscriptions  to  public  loans."  At  one 
time  the  debate  edged  into  the  question  of  war 
debts  and  reparations.  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  M.  Ken  worthy,  prominent  Labor  member, 
urged  that  all  nations  be  invited  to  a  round  table 
conference  for  discussing  the  world  economic  sit- 
uation and  its  bearing  on  reparations  and  war 
debts. 

An  absence  of  adequate  labor  and  social  legis- 
lation in  many  of  the  British  colonies  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Drummond  Shiels,  Parliamentary 
under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  before 
a  conference  of  official  representatives  of  the 
British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  and  of  Man- 
dated Territories  under  British  administration 
held  in  London  recently.  Mr.  Shiels,  while 
bringing  out  the  dangers  of  existent  low  wage 
policies,  voiced  pleasure  in  noting  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  workmen's  compensation  ordi- 
nances were  in  operation,  and  said  the  govern- 
ment desired  to  see  a  further  adoption  of  this 
form  of  legislation.  He  stated  that  the  colonial 
office  was  engaged  in  examining  the  question  of 
facilities  for  employer's  liability  insurance,  and 
hoped  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  colonial  governments  that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements had  been  made. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  was  a  subject  of 
first  degree  importance  before  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Labor  Women  held  in  London  re- 
cently. As  the  basis  for  methods  leading  most 
surely  in  the  direction  of  equality  and  freedom 
for  women,  the  Congress  urgently  recommended 
trade  union  organization  and  organization  along 
similar  lines  for  women  in  the  professions.  As 
a  proposed  program,  action  was  urged  to  secure 
model  conditions  of  equality  in  municipal  and 
state  employment,  to  continue  the  development 
of  trade  boards  in  all  sweated  and  low  paid 
industries,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  all  regula- 
tions requiring  the  dismissal  of  women  on  mar- 
riage, and  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  family  allowances,  providing  for  the 
money  payment  of  a  weekly  allowance  by  the 
state  to  mothers  or  guardians  of  children  from 
birth  to  school-leaving  age,  from  a  fund  to  be 
provided  by  the  direct  taxation  of  the  wealthy. 
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NOT  DRUM  TAPS 

(Translated  from  the  French) 


Not  drum  taps  but  reveille  is  our  mood; 

The  conquering  mood  that  leaves  the  ultimate 
To  Him,  the  great  Commander,  and  we  march 

As  soldiers  in  the  ranks;  soul-satisfied. 
But  to  obey  and  trust  beyond  the  guns 

Are  robin's  songs  and  rainbow  promises. 
Deep  graven  on  each  heart  these  words  of  fire — 
LOYALTY  and  TRUTH  will  conquer  all.    Press  on! 
— Contributed  by  I.   A.  Haarklau. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.    L.    NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.  BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 

COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S     UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT   (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.   O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

I  'XI  ON  LABEL. 

Clothier,    Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWI  '   BTG   ST<  >RES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.   Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First   Avenue 
Totem   Pole 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union    Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715  First   Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


Brief  Acquaintance 
Professor:    The    life    of    a    paper 
dollar    is    only    about    six    or    eight 
months. 

Student:  I'll  have  to  take  your 
word  for  it.  I've  never  been  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  paper  dollar  that 
long. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them   at   M.   Brown   &   Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Needed  as  witness  only.  Anyone 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  Sibrial 
Gabriel,  alias  Gabriel  Sibrial,  alias 
Charles  Sawyer,  please  communi- 
cate with  P.  O.  Box  374,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells   Another" 


A  LITTLE  MORE  OR  LESS 


Breathe   more,   blow   less; 
Chew  more,  eat  less; 
Walk  more,   ride   less; 
Bathe  more,  clothe  less; 
Work  more,  worry  less; 
Give  more,  waste  less; 
Write  more,  read  less; 
Think  more,  talk  less; 
Practice  more,  preach   less. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


The  case  of  C.  F.  Carlson,  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  damages  for  per- 
sonal injuries  to  his  hand  which 
occurred  on  the  steamship  Saliuyn 
Eddy  June  16,  1923,  is  still  pending 
on  the  calendar  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  dismiss  it,  and  it  probably 
will  be  dismissed  if  the  plaintiff  is 
not  located  speedily.  Will  all  those 
who  are  friends  of  Carlson  try  to 
locate  him  and  get  in  touch  with 
Silas  B.  Axtell,  15  Moore  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Horn.-    ol 

"THE  BERGMANN  SHOE" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,    WASH. 
321    East    Heron    Street 


EAMEN'5  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,   Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and  Soft   Drinks 
219    EIGHTH    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Ole  T.  Xorwick,  who  has  not 
been  seen  by  friends  for  two  years, 
may  receive  important  information 
regarding  his  father's  death  and  es- 
tate. Anyone  knowing  his  where- 
abouts  at  any  time  since  December, 
1928,  please  communicate  with  Re- 
gent Olaf  J.  Ihme,  Lodge  No.  2, 
Sons  of  Norwav,  San   Pedro,  Calif. 


"Thank     you     for     the     balloon, 
uncle." 

"Oh,  it  was  a  very  small  gift." 
"That  is  what  I  said,  but  mother 
said    I    muste    thank    you    all    the 
same." — Buen  Humor  (Spain). 


Fussy  Lady:  "Is  the  4:10  a  good 
train?" 

Porter:  "Well,  people  will  talk, 
of  course,  ma'am,  but  there's  nothing 
definitely  known  ag'in  'er." — From 
Tit-Bits   (London). 


The  train  suddenly  came  to  a 
grinding  stop,  which  made  the  pas- 
sengers jump. 

"What  has  happened,  conductor?" 
cried  a  nervous  old  lady. 

"Nothing  much,  we  just  ran  over 
a    cow." 

"Why — was   it  on  the  track?" 

"No,"  replied  the  disgusted  offi- 
cial. "We  chased  it  into  a  barn!" 
— College   Banter. 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association   No.    49 
611  Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San   Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


GEO.  A.  NUGENT 

Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Specialist  in  Personal  Injury  and  Personal 
Property  Claims  against  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  American  seamen  who 
served  on  merchant  vessels  torpedoed  or  at- 
tacked by  German  submarines  during  the 
course  of  the  World   War. 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    •    Railway    -    Automobile 

C  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor   in   Admiralty 

UNderhill  4840 — Home  Ph.  BAy.  5619 

1005   Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 
SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 
101   Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY   BLDG.,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


The  Barnacle  Club 

Only  One   Month   Old 

300  MEMBERS  IN  JANUARY 

#1.00  makes  you  a  Charter  Member 

11  Steuart  St.  San  Francisco 

NOW— ALL  TOGETHER: 

YO -HE AVE ! 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


UNION 
TAILOR 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada   Block 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


She  Was  Busy 

A  traveler  was  staying  at  a  vil- 
lage inn,  and  one  afternoon  a  storm 
broke   out. 

"It  looks  like  the  Flood,"  he  said 
to  the  waitress. 

"Like  the  what,  sir?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"Like  the  Flood,"  he  replied. 
"Haven't  you  read  about  the  Flood, 
and  how  the  Ark  landed  on  Mount 
Ararat?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't,"  said  the 
girl.  "You  see,"  she  added  brightly, 
"I  haven't  had  time  to  read  a  paper 
for   the   last   three   days." 


Pointed  Paragraphs 

The  farmer  works  a  miracle  when 
he    turns    his    horse    to    grass. 

It  is  said  that  time  will  tell — yet 
people  are  always  asking  you  what 
time  it  is. 

Every  time  a  man's  wife  looks 
happy  he  natters  himself  that  he 
is   the   cause   of   it. 
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Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of    Everything    for  the    Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST  CORD,   PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Introduction 

"Remember  when  we  first  met  in 
the  revolving  door  at  the  post 
office?" 

"That  wasn't  the  first  time  we 
met." 

"Well,  that's  when  we  began 
going  around  together." 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  not  fail  to  visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 
Near  Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular      Bldg.,      Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  ('APT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  Illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
ind  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
r  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  k.  • 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted   Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Tale   of   a   Tooth 


Chinese  Patient    (on    telephone): 

"Sir,  what  time  you  fixee  tootli  fo' 

me?" 

Dentist:  "Two-thirty;  all  right?" 

Patient:  "Yes,    tooth    hurty    all 

right,   but  wha'   time  you   fixee?" — 

Pointer. 


An  Attraction 


A  Scotchman  and  his  wife  stopped 
in  front  of  a  restaurant  window,  in 
which  was  hung  a  card  bearing  the 
words:  "Luncheon  from  1  to  3 
p.  m.,  40c." 

"We'll  have  our  dinner  here,  las- 


sie?"   said    the    Scot. 


houi 


steady  eating  for  40  cents  is  no  sae 
bad." 


Ship  Ahoy! 


Sail  these  seven  C's  for  a  change: 
Courtesy,  Consistency,  Composure, 
Cheerfulness,  Charity,  Compassion 
and  Courage. 


From  an  examination  paper: 
"We    celebrate    February    22    be- 
cause it  was  on  this  day  that  George 
Washington  didn't  tell  a  lie." 


"I    cook    and    bake    for    you    and 
what  do  I  get?    Nothing." 

"You're  lucky.    I  get  indigestion.*' 
— Answer^. 


Wife:  Well,  dear,  have  you 
found  a  job  yet? 

Hubby:  Yes,  my  pet,  you  go  to 
work  tomorrow. — West  Pointer. 


DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.;  BOSTON, 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA,  210  F 
St.;  LONG  BEACH,  109^  E.  Ocean  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES, 
550  So.  Broadway,  104^  W.  Seventh  St.,  432  So.  Main  St.; 
OAKLAND,  1138  Broadway;  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  cor.  Wash- 
ington and  Broadway;  SAN  DIEGO,  Fourth  and  Plaza;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1012  Market  St.,  767  Market  St.,  1802  Geary 
St.;  SAN  PEDRO,  706  Palos  Verdes;  SEATTLE,  206  Union 
St.;  TACOMA,  1101^  Broadway;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
615  Hastings  St.  West. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


Quite  So — Quite  So! 


Hotel  accommodations  were  lack- 
ing, so  she  asked  the  constable 
where  she  could  find  a  place  tc 
spend  the   night. 

"There  ain't  none,  lady,"  he  re- 
plied, "unless  you  sleep  with  the  sta- 
tion agent." 

"Sir!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  ;i 
lady!" 

"Well,  so's  the  station  agent,"  re- 
plied the  constable. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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LABOR  AND  THE  LAW 


ICTOR  A.  OLANDER,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  recently  addressed  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Duty  of  the  Law  School  to  the 
Public."  He  spoke  at  the  request  of  President 
William  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Secretary  Olander's  address  was,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

What  is  "the  duty  of  the  law  school  to  the  public"? 
Why,  to  produce  good  lawyers,  of  course.  What  does 
that  involve?  A  great  deal  more  than  might  appear 
at  first  thought.  The  legal  profession,  it  must  be 
remembered,  offers  a  greater  variety  of  employment, 
for  personal  profit  as  well  as  for  public  service,  than 
any  of  the  other   learned  professions. 

The  activities  of  lawyers  are  not  confined  to  law 
offices  and  court  rooms.  Today  lawyers  are  found  at 
the  head  of  great  industrial  and  commercial  insti- 
tutions. The  leaders  in  our  political  life,  our  legis- 
lators and  statesmen,  are  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of 
lawyers.  The  judges  in  this  great  nation,  where,  in 
recent  years,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government 
has  acquired  powers  not  exceeded  by  the  judiciary 
of  any  other  nation,  are  with  rare  exceptions  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession. 
In  this  manner,  the  profession  has,  in  fact,  become 
almost   governmental    in    its    functions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  law  school  to  properly  qualify 
candidates  for  entry  into  this  vast  field  of  human 
activity.  To  enable  the  students  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  happens  to  be  at 
the  moment,  or  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  is  not 
sufficient.  They  must  be  given  some  understanding 
of  the  men  and  women  and  the  children,  and  of  the 
institutions  and  things  to  which  the  law  applies,  and 
without   which   the    law   is   nothing. 

The  task,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  difficult  one,  if 
undertaken  with  a  proper  regard  for  public  welfare, 
rather  than  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  in- 
dividual to  earn  a  living  or  acquire  a  fortune  as  a 
practitioner.  The  student  who  is  preparing  for  the 
practice  of  law  should  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  per- 
mitted to  lose  contact  with  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life.  The  law  school  should  not  be  a  cloister.  En- 
rollment should  be  comparatively  easy  and  gradua- 
tion should  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  student 
rather  than  upon  attendance  at  particular  institutions. 

A  well-known  political  economist  recently  said 
that,  "The  peculiarity  of  modern  law  is  that  it  has 
had  to  adapt  itself  to  changes  in  the  technique  of 
wealth  production  and  distribution  more  revolu- 
tionary than  any  known  to  have  taken  place  in  any 
similar  period  of  the  world's  history.  Our  economic 
life  has  changed  more  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
than  in  the  previous  fifteen  hundred  years,  perhaps 
in  the  previous  five  thousand."  I  agree  with  him  fully, 
except  in  the  implication  that  the  law  has  succeeded 
in  properly  adapting  itself. 

Neither  the  lawyer,  nor  indeed  the  judge,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  give  adequate  service  in  the  proper  de- 
velopment   and    application    of    law    unless    they    are 


familiar  with  the  developments  of  life  around  them, 
not  merely  as  reflected  in  specific  cases  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  handle  within  the  confines  of  a 
court  room  and  a  law  office,  but  as  those  facts  exist 
in  the   community  as  a   whole. 

How  are  these  facts  to  be  ascertained?  How,  if 
not  through  inquiry  and  investigation?  The  start 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  law  school,  of  course.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  law  schools  are  doing  in  this 
respect.  However,  as  a  trade  union  official  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience,  and  hav- 
ing a  wide  acquaintance  among  others  engaged  in 
similar  activities,  I  am  impelled,  out  of  my  own 
experience  to  ask  this  question:  How,  for  instance, 
can  the  law  school,  in  seeking  to  acquaint  its  stu- 
dents with  the  subject  of  labor  law,  know  what  it  is 
dealing  with  if  the  school  is  not  adequately  informed 
as  to  the  facts  of  life  as  they  relate  to  organized 
activities  of  working  people,  expressed  through  labor 
unions?  Does  the  law  school  carefully  inquire  into 
the  causes,  purposes  and  effects  of  trade  unionism? 

If  the  answer  of  the  law  school  leaders  is  in  the 
affirmative,  then  I  ask  where  they  have  made  the 
search  and  to  whom  have  they  addressed  the  inquiry? 

Though  I  know  many  trade  union  leaders  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  appear  in  various  univer- 
sities and  colleges  before  classes  in  social  science  and 
political  economy  and  in  schools  of  commerce,  engi- 
neering and  even  divinity,  I  have,  after  diligent  in- 
quiry, been  unable  to  find  among  my  numerous  ac- 
quaintances more  than  one  or  two  who  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  submit  the  viewpoint  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  a  class  in  law.  I  presume,  however,  that 
possibly  a  few  others  of  them  have  been  thus  hon- 
ored. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  courts  and 
juries  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
physicians  testifying  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  causes  and  effects  with  which  they,  as 
medical  practitioners,  ?re  familiar,  although  the  doc- 
tors thus  called  upon  as  experts  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  particular  controversy  which  may  be  on  trial. 
This  is  true  also  of  chemists,  or  architects  and  many 
others.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  lay  before  the 
court  information  regarding  certain  facts  of  life  as 
they  exist  in  the  community,  or  at  least  as  such  facts 
are  understood  by  those  whose  daily  occupation 
qualifies  them  to  give  such  information. 

In  all  the  great  number  of  cases  involving  organ- 
ized activities  of  working  people  in  disputes  with 
employing  corporations  and  organized  employers,  I 
can  recall  only  two  or  three  in  which  men  of  broad 
experience  in  the  labor  organization  field,  but  having 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  particular  case,  were 
called  upon  to  testify  as  experts  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  court  in  ascertaining  just  what  the  social 
aspects  and  necessities  of  labor  union  activities  are. 
In  this  respect,  the  legal  profession,  with  some 
notable  exceptions  as  to  individuals  within  it,  seems 
to  live  apart  from  the  great  wage-earning  class. 

There  are  among  us  those  who  feel  that  we  may 
be  justified  to  some  extent  in  repeating  the  words 
of  Cotton  Mather,  in  an  address  which  that  famous 
preacher  of  colonial  days  delivered  before  a  meeting 
of  lawyers  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  said:  "There  has  been  an  old  complaint  that  a 
good  lawyer  seldom  is  a  good  neighbor.  You  know 
how  to  confute  it,  gentlemen,  by  making  your  skill 
in  the  law  a  blessing  to  your  neighborhood."  In 
other  words,  we  feel  that  the  legal  profession  ought 
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lo  be  more   neighborly   in   its  approach   to  the  prob- 
lems of  life. 

In  these  days,  when  a  vast  field  ot  endeavor  is 
open  to  lawyers  throughout  our  great  commonwealth, 
they  must  be  (and  many  are)  something  more  than 
special  pleaders  for  specific  clients.  It  is  not  enough, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  they  act  as  mouthpieces  for 
others.  Each  must  do  more  than  merely  argue  the 
case  which  he  is  hired  to  plead.  To  put  it  in  a  hu- 
morous way,  they  must  develop  something  more  than 
the  faculty  possessed  by  "Old  Father  William,"  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland: 
"In  my  youth,"  said  the   father,   "I   took   to   the   law 

And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife; 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it  gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted   the  rest   of  my   life." 

Permit  me  to  clarify  my  meaning,  somewhat.  As 
a  member  and  officer  of  the  trade  union  known  as 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  activities  which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  now  famous — even  though 
little   understood — Seamen's   Act. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Seamen's  Act  are 
those  which  give  to  seamen  on  American  vessels  in 
all  ports  and  to  seamen  on  the  ships  of  all  nations 
in  American  ports  the  right  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  service  of  their  employers  when  the  ship  is 
in  safe  harbor.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  seamen  under  the  American  law  were  subject 
to  a  prison  penalty  if  they  undertook  to  quit  their 
jobs  before  the  expiration  of  the  "articles"  or  con- 
tract which  they  are  required  to  sign  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  They  were  virtually  the  serfs  of 
the  ships  (as  they  still  are  on  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, except  when  those  ships  are  in  American  har- 
bors). The  application  of  a  vital  and  well-recognized 
principle  of  human  freedom — the  simple  right  of  each 
man  to  the  ownership  of  his  own  body — was  denied 
to  seamen  by  law.  The  moral,  social  and  economic 
consequences   were,   in   many  respects,  appalling. 

An  attempt  of  the  seamen — whose  case  was  fi- 
nanced by  their  Union — to  take  refuge  under  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  was 
frustrated  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
court. 

The  Seamen's  Union,  through  its  representatives, 
appealed  to  Congress  and,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  unceasing  effort,  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  enactment  of  the  law  which  made  all  seamen  free 
men  when  under  the  shelter  of  the  American  flag. 

What  part  did  lawyers  and  law  schools  play  in 
this  struggle  for  the  extension  of  human  freedom 
under   the   law   of   our   land? 

With  few  exceptions,  lawyers  were  unable  to  offer 
us  very  much  effective  advice  or  guidance,  except 
in  matters  of  legal  procedure  in  the  pleading  of  our 
cause  before  the  courts.  As  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, that  of  human  liberty,  the  seamen  themselves, 
untutored  as  they  were,  found  it  necessary,  in  most 
instances,  to  guide  and  advise  their  lawyers.  Please 
understand  that  for  the  moment  I  am  speaking  of 
lawyers  as  practitioners  of  law.  I  would  not  have 
any  one  think  that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  gratitude 
the  men  of  my  craft  owe  to  those  splendid  members 
of  the  legal  profession  (as  well  as  to  others)  who,  as 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives,  favored 
our  cause  in  Congress. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  law  schools  towards 
the  main  question  involved  in  the  long  legislative 
campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act?  In 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the 
law  schools  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  except  to 
continue  to  describe  and  attempt  to  justify  the  then 
existing  law.  They  gave  little,  if  any,  concern  to 
the  effects  and  consequences  of  that  law.     While  out 


in  the  arena  of  practical  life,  men  were  painfully 
struggling  forward  along  the  path  of  progress,  the 
law  schools,  it  appears,  were  like  walled  enclosures 
wherein,  behind  locked  doors,  young  men  were  being 
trained  to  concentrate   their  thoughts  upon  the  past. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  ask,  was  there  in  that  movement 
for  the  extension  of  human  liberty  nothing — nothing 
at  all — for  the  school  of  law  to  do,  nothing  for  the 
professor  of  law  to  contribute,  nothing  for  the  stu- 
dent of  law  to  learn,  except  to  endeavor  to  rivet 
tighter  the  very  shackles  from  which  the  seamen 
were  seeking  to  tear  themselves  loose?  The  seamen 
would  have  come  to  the  schools  to  tell  their  story 
had  they  been  invited.  Our  opponents,  the  ship- 
owners, would  have  responded,  too,  I  am  sure.  Was 
there  nothing  to  be  learned  by  the  law  school  from 
the  life  of  the  day?  I  know,  out  of  bitter  exper- 
ience, that  there  was  much  to  be  learned. 

Now  that  particular  struggle  is  over,  for  the  pres- 
ent. American  seamen  and  shipowners  agree  that, 
as  to  the  elemental  right  of  the  possession  of  one's 
own  body,  it  is  better  for  all  that  man  should  be 
free.  The  legislative  body  has  spoken  and  the  courts 
have  responded.  Are  the  seamen  safe  for  the  fu- 
ture? Not  while  vast  numbers  of  lawyers,  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  sway  the  minds  of  judges, 
remain  unconverted — largely  because  uninformed — 
to  the  fact  that  the  sort  of  freedom  given  seamen 
through  the  Seamen's  Act  is  an  essential  of  human 
progress. 

What  are  the  law  schools  doing  about  it  now? 
I  presume  the  professors  of  law  are  learning  the 
facts  as  quickly  as  the  seamen,  through  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  are  able  to  have  those  facts  written 
into  court  decisions  and  that  the  students  are  thus 
being  informed.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  putting  it  in 
such  language,  but  I  am  anxious  to  drive  the  point 
home. 

I  have  not  directed  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
the  seamen  simply  as  a  basis  for  offering  some  criti- 
cism of  the  legal  profession  and  its  schools.  My  main 
purpose  was  to  bring  clearly  to  your  thought  another 
very  patent  truth  in  that  situation,  that  without  or- 
ganization among  themselves  and  under  their  own 
control,  and  leadership,  that  is,  without  their  trade 
union,  the  seamen  would  not  yet  have  acquired  the 
status  of  free  men.  That,  I  think,  clearly  illustrates 
the  importance  of  trade  unions  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  structure  of  our  nation. 

You  will  agree,  I  hope,  that  the  right  of  trade 
union  organization  is  as  essential  to  the  men  and 
women  of  other  crafts  as  it  is  to  seamen. 

Certainly,  I  am  sure,  you  will  all  heartily  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  trade  unions  have  a  rightful 
place  in  our  society  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  enact  special  laws  calculated  to  prevent  working 
people  from  organizing  on  trade  or  industrial  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

Now,  please  let  me  remind  you  that  vast  indus- 
trial and  commercial  corporations,  sanctioned,  en- 
couraged and  protected  by  law,  have  developed  to 
an  extent  undreamed  of  in  the  past.  The  individual 
workman,  without  an  effective  right  to  combine  with 
his  fellows  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aid,  is  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tion which  owns  and  controls  the  means  and  place  of 
his  employment.  The  right  of  organization  is  essen- 
tial to  the  very  bodily  freedom  of  the  worker.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  recognized  this  fact,  though 
stating  it  in  a  different  way. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
propositions: 

(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Our  contemporary,  The  Seaman,  of  London, 
comments  on  George  Hardy's  personally  con- 
ducted revolutionary  seamen's  convention  which 
is  said  to  have  met  recently  at  Hamburg.  It  is 
alleged  that  thirty-three  delegates  were  present, 
but  Mr.  Hardy's  booklet  reviewing  the  conven- 
tion does  not  give  a  single  name  besides  his  own. 
In  fact,  while  the  book  comprises  thirty-five 
pages,  twenty-seven  of  these  are  devoted  to  the 
address  of  the  modest  Mr.  George  Hardy  him- 
self.   Some  convention! 

H<         *  =K 

According  to  a  report  in  La  Nation,  leading 
newspaper  of  Chile,  a  congress  of  Chilian  organ- 
izations of  seamen  and  dockers  was  held  in  Val- 
paraiso recently  and  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  the  seamen's  and  dockers'  unions  in 
the  country.  The  congress  resolved  to  establish  a 
confederation  of  seamen's  and  dockers'  organi- 
zations. It  also  resolved  to  urge  the  government 
to  amend  the  social  legislation  relating  to  seamen 
and  dockers  and  to  establish  a  department  of 
maritime  labor  under  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. Other  questions  relating  to  work  on  board 
ship  were  also  discussed. 

*     *     * 

A  good  deal  of  comment  has  been  caused  in  the 
British  seafaring  fraternity  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  rather  startling  innovation  in  the  new 
syllabus  of  examinations  for  mates  passing  for 
masters.  As  from  January  1,  candidates  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Trade  in  engi- 
neering knowledge.  Previously  this  was  merely 
optional.  There  is  one  very  curious  feature  about 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  is  that  a  candidate  with- 
out obtaining  even  a  single  mark  for  engineering 
knowledge  can  yet  pass  the  examination,  thereby 
claiming  to  have  certain  engineering  knowledge. 
The  following  is  the  division  of  marks :  Practical 
navigation,  150  marks;  meteorology,  50;  ship 
construction  and  stability,  200;  English,  100; 
ship's  business  200;  compass,  150,  and  engineering 
knowledge  150,  making  a  total  of  1000. 

During  recent  months  Cape  Town  has  witnessed 
an    atsonishing    revival    of    sailing-ship    activity. 


For  five  years  until  last  November  not  a  single 
ocean-going  vessel  under  canvas  had  visited  Cape 
Town,  but  in  that  month  the  four-masted  barque 
Magdalene  Vinnen,  owned  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Vin- 
nen  and  Company,  Bremen,  arrived  with  timber 
from  Kotka.  She  was  followed  in  December  by 
the  Finnish  four-masted  barque  Pommern,  one  of 
Captain  Gustaf  Erikson's  craft,  with  a  similar 
cargo  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  a  week 
or  so  later  the  German  training-ship  Grossherzo- 
gin  Elisabeth  dropped  anchor  after  a  fast  passage 
of  eighteen  days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
middle  of  January  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
windjammers  on  the  South  African  coast — more 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war — and  five  of  them 
belonged  to  the  Erikson  fleet. 

Continued  acts  of  piracy  by  bandits  on  the 
Yangtze  River  have  led  to  a  request  by  the  post 
office  officials  having  occasion  to  travel  on  the 
steamers  traversing  that  river  that  their  cabins 
be  protected  by  the  provision  of  steel  plates.  The 
continuous  firing  upon  vessels  on  the  Yangtze 
River  by  bandits  has  resulted  in  an  application 
being  made  by  the  Postal  Employees'  Union  to  the 
postal  authorities,  in  which  the  latter  are  requested 
to  approach  the  management  of  the  China  Mer- 
chants' Steam  Navigation  Company  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  cabins  of  the  company's  vessels 
in  which  postal  employees  carry  out  their  duties 
should  be  protected  by  steel  plates.  Postal  em- 
ployees are  posted  on  the  China  Merchants'  steam- 
ers to  sort  and  look  after  the  mails  carried  on 
board  these  vessels.  In  recent  months  vessels  ply- 
ing between  Shanghai  and  up-river  ports  have, 
it  is  said,  constantly  been  made  targets  of  by  the 
bandits  on  both  sides  of  the  Yangtze,  with  the 
result  that  foreign  and  Chinese  vessels  have  been 
armed  with  steel  plates.  The  postal  employees 
complain,  however,  that  their  cabins  are  exposed, 
and  that  they  are  accorded  little  or  no  protection. 
In  fact,  they  say,  they  do  not  receive  as  much 
protection  as  members  of  the  crews,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  continually  exposed  to  danger 
when  ships  are  fired  on,  and  there  is  every  possi- 
bility of  their  being  shot  and  killed. 


A  speaking  silence  is  better  than  senseless 
speech. 


The  highest  culture  is  to  speak  no  ill. 
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DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN  WIN 


The  controversy  between  the  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men's Union  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Fishing  Ves- 
sel Owners'  Association,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  has  come 
to  a  happy  ending.  After  a  series  of  meetings 
between  committees  and  subcommittee's  repre- 
senting the  contending  parties  a  mutually  satis- 
factory memorandum  of  agreement  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Matters  of  minor  detail  remain 
to  be  adjusted,  but  actual  operation  of  the  fishing 
fleet  will  have  begun  before  these  lines  are  in 
print. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  controversy  is  due  to  the  tireless  and  sym- 
pathetic service  rendered  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Conciliation  E.  P.  Marsh.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  Secretary  P.  B.  Gill  of  the 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  came  through  this 
dispute  with  added  honors  upon  his  modest  but 
wise  old  head.     Congratulations  all  around ! 


When  Commodore  Dewey's  famous  squadron 
steamed  into  Manila  Bay  on  May  1,  1898,  "to 
capture  or  destroy"  the  Spanish  fleet  the  Amer- 
ican ships  were  manned  by  American  seamen. 

It  seems  unnecessary  and  silly  to  make  such  an 
assertion  thirty-three  years  after  the  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  Unfortunately,  it  does  appear 
as  if  certain  Americans,  on  the  payroll  of  the 
United  States  Government,  must  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  that  American  seamen  have 
throughout  history,  in  peace  and  in  war,  rendered 
real  service  to  their  country — service  which  has 
earned  for  them  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

All  this  is  written  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
subject  which  concerns  the  manning  of  United 
States  Army  transports.  For  many  years  past 
American  seamen  have  protested,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  opportunity  presented  itself ,  against 
the  manning  of  army  transports  by  Filipinos. 
Recently  such  a  protest  was  forwarded  to  the 
War  Department  through  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Employment.  The  reply, 
signed  by  Brigadier  General  A.  E.  Williams,  as- 
sistant to  the  Quartermaster  General,  War  De- 
partment, submits  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extraordinary  alibi  ever  written  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  the  employment  of  Filipinos  in  preference 
to  American  seamen.  The  communication  in 
question  is  dated  February  17,  1931,  and  tact- 
lessly expresses  the  General's  official  opinion  of 
native  American  seamen  in  the  following  dis- 
graceful language : 

These  Filipinos  were  employed  as  replacements 
many  years  ago  due  to  the  fact  that  native  Ameri- 
cans wlio  sought  these  positions  and  were  formerly 
employed  were  unreliable  and  intemperate.  In  many 
instances,  they  would  desert  the  ship  at  foreign  ports 
and  it  was  impossihle  to  obtain   replacements. 

"Unreliable"  and  "intemperate"  are  cruel, 
mean,  and  wretched  words  when  applied  to  an 
individual,  hut  when  recklessly  hurled  at  the 
great  mass  of  native  American  seamen  who  seek 
employment  on  the  Army  transports  operated  by 
their  own  country,  then  the  use  of  such  language 
is  positively  contemptible. 

General  Williams  is  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  with  a  service  record 
dating  back  to  1898.  It  is  quite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  General  has  not  specialized  in  les- 
sons taught  by  history.     In  any  event,  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  General  Williams  does  not  appreciate 
the  undisputed  historical  fact  that  all  the  decisive 
struggles  of  mankind  are  not  fought  on  battle- 
fields or  on  the  decks  of  warships. 

From  the  days  of  the  Phoenecians  and  Tyrians 
mastery  of  the  sea  has  been  won  and  held  by  the 
nation  which  could  furnish  the  greatest  number 
of  skilled  and  valorous  seamen.  No  nation  has 
ever  developed  genuine  sea  power  unless  it  fur- 
nished the  seamen  from  its  own  population.  No 
nation  has  long  retained  sea  power  after  its  men 
quit  the  sea.  Ships  alone  have  never  won  a  battle 
and  the  fruits  of  naval  victories  are  easily  dissi- 
pated unless  the  victors  are  backed  by  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  seafaring  population  in  their 
home  land.  For  in  the  final  analysis  sea  power 
is  in  the  seamen.  Vessels  are  but  the  seamen's 
tools.  And  tools  have  always  belonged  to  the 
races  or  nations  who  can  use  them  most  efifec- 
tively. 

General  Williams  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  has  ever  been  the  care  of  statesman- 
ship to  develop  a  large  number  of  trained  seamen, 
to  foster  and  develop  in  the  native  population  a 
tendency  to  the  sea.  Nations  have  fought  over 
fishing  grounds,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fish 
to  be  caught,  but  the  seamen  to  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  those  grounds.  The  increase  in  the  trend 
to  the  sea  has  always  been  found  to  be  identical 
with  periods  of  national  expansion,  be  that  ex- 
pansion in  trade  or  in  other  directions.  Any 
steadily  decreasing  trend  to  the  sea  has  usually 
indicated  national  decay.  This  does  not  mean  a 
decay  in  wealth.  That  might  be  increasing  while 
the  vitality  of  the  people  was  ebbing  away.  When, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  men  of  a  nation 
ceased  to  seek  the  sea,  and  the  nation  had  to  seek 
its  seamen  from  elsewhere,  the  decay  in  sea  power 
began.  If  the  trend  from  the  sea  was  not  checked 
and  stopped,  sea  power  passed  away.  A  mere 
glimpse  into  the  histories  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  of  Venice  or  of  Genoa,  of  Spain  or  of 
Portugal,  and  of  The  Netherlands  should  con- 
vince anybody  that  sea  power  flows  from  the 
seamen. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League  treated 
their  seamen  in  such  manner  that  the  men  and 
boys  from  either  the  united  cities  or  their  vicinity 
refused  to  serve.  Desertions  were  punished  by 
branding  the  deserter's  face  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
Of  course,  desertions  to  some  extent  stopped ; 
but  so  did  the  trend  of  the  population  to  the  sea. 


The  keelhauling  of  the  Dutch  had  as  much  to  do, 
nay  more  to  do,  with  the  Dutch  decay  in  sea 
power  as  the  sea  battles  lost  to  England.  Dangers 
and  defeats  never  stopped  the  trend  to  the  sea. 
It  was  harsh  treatment,  insufficient  remuneration, 
and  the  feeling  of  failure  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
upward  trend  of  society  that  checked  the  trend  of 
any  given  people  to  the  sea.  Of  course,  all  these 
things  are  comparative.  The  treatment  and  con- 
dition accepted  as  tolerable  in  one  period  will  be 
felt  as  the  rankest  kind  of  injustice  in  another. 
The  standard  is  changed.  For  instance,  General 
Williams'  brutal  reference  to  the  native  American 
seamen  as  unreliable  drunkards  is  a  greater  insult 
than  cruel  corporal  punishment  was  in  the  days 
when  all  seamen  were  illiterate  and  when  sail  and 
oar  were  the  sole  motive  power. 

The  late  Admiral  Mahan,  in  his  "Sea  Power 
in  History,"  clearly  and  forcefully  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Spain,  once  all  powerful  on  the  sea, 
could  not  man  the  battleships  which  fought  under 
her  flag  off  Trafalgar.  The  Spanish  Armada  is 
often  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  the  elements 
and  the  proud  Phillip  so  declared ;  but  Prof. 
James  Anthony  Froude,  in  his  lectures,  "English 
Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  gives  the  true 
explanation.  England  was  sending  some  of  her 
best  blood  to  sea,  and  her  seamen  so  improved 
the  rig  and  sailing  qualities  of  their  vessels  that 
they  "could  work  to  windward  with  sails  trimmed 
fore  and  aft.  The  foremast  was  changed  into  a 
jib  boom;  the  aftermast  into  a  spanker  boom; 
fore  and  aft  sails  were  put  on  them;  the  trusses 
were  improved  and  the  English  vessels  could 
fight  under  sail."  The  English  ships  had  the 
same  superiority  over  the  galleons  as  the  steam- 
ships of  today  have  over  sailing  vessels.  They 
had  twice  the  speed ;  they  could  lie  two  points 
nearer  to  the  wind." 

When  the  revolutionary  wars  opened  the  fleet 
of  France  was,  in  vessels,  men  and  guns,  about 
equal  with  the  English,  but  England  could  re-man 
her  vessels  many  times,  while  France  could  not 
do  so  once.  France  had  to  resort  to  landsmen, 
trained  in  harbor  until  they  could  dismantle  and 
re-rig  the  vessels  with  fair  speed,  but  after  a  gale 
at  sea  the  French  vessels  were  like  wrecks.  The 
English  vessels  might  leave  the  harbor  looking 
like  wrecks,  but  after  a  couple  of  days  at  sea  they 
were  in  the  very  best  of  trim  and  fitness. 

So  sea  power  passed  from  those  peoples.     Of 
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course,  there  were  many  contributory  reasons, 
but  the  most  direct  reason  was  the  loss  of  seamen 
and  failure  to  develop  seamen  of  their  own  and 
to  render  due  respect  and  fair  and  honorable 
treatment  to  such  men. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  La  Follette  Seamen's 
Act  of  1915  and  by  subsequent  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  law  requiring  the  manning  of  subsi- 
dized American  ships  with  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  American  seamen,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  national  welfare 
demands  fair  and  respectful  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican seamen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Brigadier  General 
Williams  cannot  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  he  upholds  rank  discrimina- 
tion against  native  American  seamen  in  times  of 
extraordinary  national  depression  and  unprece- 
dented unemployment.  But  above  all,  it  is  an 
outrage  that  a  General  of  the  United  States  Army 
should  attempt  to  justify  his  personal  preference 
for  Filipinos  by  a  gratuitous  insult  of  native 
American  seamen ! 


WAR  DEBT  PROBLEMS 


THE  GAME  OF  LIFE 


The  individual  who  stands  by  the  wayside 
bemoaning  his  fate  and  repeating  that  he  is 
somewhat  of  a  failure  is  the  only  confirmed 
and  absolutely  hopeless  failure  there  is  in  life. 
Remember  there  is  nothing  which  helps  a 
man  in  the  game  of  life  so  much  as  his  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding him. 

Tomorrow  is  the  beginning  of  another  day, 
which  means  that  each  human  being  may 
aspire  to  the  nobler  things  of  life.  Men  may 
begin  life  all  over  again  with  the  beginning 
of  a  day.  Honest  ambition  is  the  electric  spark 
which  drives  men  on  to  greater  deeds. 

The  standard  of  a  man's  victories  in  life  is 
not  how  much  money  he  has  saved  up,  but 
it  is  the  amount  of  good  he  has  done  for  his 
fellow  men,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  society  or  those 
dependent  on  him. 

All  of  us  can  look  back  into  our  lives  and  see 
the  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  those  of  us 
who,  in  the  future,  will  profit  by  those  mis- 
takes may  feel  that  they  have  not  lived  in  vain. 


The  gentlemen  who  are  presiding  over  the 
British  and  French  treasuries  are  vexed  at  each 
other.  Ever  since  Philip  Snowden  took  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  he  has  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  French  Treasury  into  pay- 
ing interest  and  principal  to  British  holders  of 
France's  war  loan  bonds  in  gold  francs  instead 
of  paper. 

The  pre-war  franc  was  worth  19.3  cents;  the 
present  franc  is  worth  3.9  cents.  If  the  French 
did  as  Mr.  Snowden  has  repeatedly  demanded  that 
they  should  do,  thcv  would  repay  British  bond- 
holders the  equivalent  of  $327,500,000.  But  in  a 
final  note  to  Mr.  Snowden  the  French  Treasury 
has:  (1)  refused  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion; (2)  postulated  again  and  for  the  last  time 
that  the  British  bondholders  will  be  paid  in  the 
re-valued  franc.  On  this  basis  they  would  receive 
not  $327,500,000,  but  $65,000,000. 

In  dealing  with  certain  smaller  powers  who  bor- 
rowed from  her  in  pre-war  francs,  France  has 
successfully  demanded  that  they  repay  her  at  the 
pre-war  rate  of  19.3  cents  gold  per  franc.  But  she 
will  not  pay  Britain  more  than  3.9  cents;  she  defies 
Mr.  Snowden,  and  that  official  appeared  to  be 
powerless.    Said  London's  financial  Times: 

Fortunately  for  France,  she  is  in  no  present  need 
of  financial  assistance  from  without  her  borders.  Were 
it  otherwise  she  would  find  that  the  foreign  investor 
has  learned  his  painful  lesson.  Nothing  short  of  a 
complete,  unequivocal  obligation  in  the  bond  to 
redeem  in  gold  will  satisfy  the  foreign  investor  for  at 
least  a  century. 

The  French  reply  to  the  British  claim  is  that 
the  majority  of  French  war  bonds  are  held  by 
Frenchmen  who  have  quietly  taken  their  loss,  let 
the  British  minority  holders  take  their  loss  as 
quietly,  make  good  the  ancient  boast  that  "Eng- 
lishmen are  better  sportsmen  than   Frenchmen." 

Moreover,  it  is  hinted  that  a  French  revolution 
would  probably  follow  any  attempt  by  the  French 
government  to  give  "preferential  treatment"  to 
British  holders  of  these  bonds,  for  the  numerous 
French  holders  are  all  resolute  citizens  who  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  get  their  19.3  cents  on  the  franc 
if  anyone  gets  it. 

But,  while  the  French  debt  to  the  British  has 
given  rise  to  a  perplexing  controversy,  the  Ger- 
man debt  problem  seems  to  be  much  more  difficult 
of  solution.  No  less  a  person  than  the  Rector 
of  Copenhagen  University,  Dr.  Lauritz  V.  Birck, 
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noted  economist,  has  urged  the   German  people 
to  repudiate  their  war  debts.     Said  Dr.   Birck : 

I  think  it  would  ease  Europe  considerably  if  Ger- 
many would  make  a  jump  into  the  abyss  and  de- 
clare that  out  of  the  Young  Plan  payments  she  will 
pay  only  $144,000,000,  which  is  secured  by  the  Ger- 
man national  railroads'  income,  and  no  more.  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  France,  would  begin  to  rattle 
their  swords,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  would  again 
occupy  German  territory.  After  a  fortnight's  rattling 
they  would  inform  America  they  were  unable  to  pay 
what  they  owe. 

It  is  ruining  Europe  to  have  Germany  underbidding 
all  markets.  Neither  is  it  desirable  that  German 
employers  should  make  German  workmen  the  world's 
coolies.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Young  Plan  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme.  The  Dawes  plan  could  not 
have  carried  through.  The  Young  Plan,  for  the 
moment,  gave  Germany  lighter  burdens,  but  tried 
to  fix  this  burden  by  transforming  it  from  a  debt  to 
States  to  a  debt  to  private  people. 

I  disagree  with  the  German  National  Socialists 
(Hitlerites)  in  most  things,  but  in  this  matter  they 
are  right.  They  must  break  the  Young  Plan,  and  I 
think  they  will  do  it.  The  odd  thing  is  that  although 
the  other  countries  will  be  angry  at  first  at  what 
will  be  termed  Germany's  "breach  of  faith,"  they 
will  be  satisfied  in  the  end.  It  says  in  the  Bible  that 
one  should  love  one's  enemies,  but  it  does  not  say  one 
should  love  one's  creditors. 

Altogether,  it  would  appear  as  if  Old  Father 
Time,  who  is  generally  known  as  the  healer  of  all 
wounds,  is  not  running  true  to  form,  but  is  actu- 
ally making  the  war  debt  problem  more  compli- 
cated and  more  difficult  of  rational  adjustment. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  SEAMEN 


All  miracles  did  not  take  place  in  the  musty 
past.  Here  is  a  recent  one:  During  a  sixty-mile- 
an-hour  gale  in  the  Clyde,  the  Balgowan,  of  6599 
tons  gross,  started  to  drag  her  moorings  in 
Rothesay  Bay,  where  she  has  been  laid  up  for  the 
past  two  months.  She  drifted  away  from  the 
anchorage  and  at  2  :30  in  the  morning  the  moor- 
ings parted  from  the  ship's  cable.  Three  men 
were  on  board,  but  they  were  powerless.  Helpless 
in  the  gale,  the  vessel  was  buffeted  fiercely  and 
drifted  about  the  Firth.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
that  she  must  run  aground  on  the  north  end  of  the 
Cumbrae  Island ;  at  another,  it  seemed  she  was 
to  be  driven  ashore  on  the  Ayrshire  coast.  After 
drifting  for  over  an  hour,  during  which  no  other 
shipping  was  encountered,  the  vessel  came  to  rest 
broadside  on  against  Large  Pier.  She  had  taken 
the  pier  with  the  precision  of  a  river  steamer. 


Man's  knowledge  of  natural  forces  and  his 
power  to  control  them,  used  cooperatively,  would 
insure  a  plentitude  of  material  comforts,  and 
when  these  needs  are  automatically  satisfied  who 
can  define  the  limit  of  his  intellectual  advance- 
ment?— J.  E.  Dobson. 


Not  a  single  one  of  the  principal  measures 
sponsored  by  the  organized  Seamen  of  America 
received  the  approval  of  Congress.  The  article, 
under  the  caption  "Defeat  of  the  King  Bill," 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  gives  a 
point  of  view  placing  responsibility  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  bill  squarely  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  attitude  of  obstruction  by  the  State 
Department  is,  of  course,  a  well-established  policy. 
The  State  Department,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  has  opposed  the  enactment 
of  immigration  restriction  laws  as  long  as  any 
foreign  potentate  raised  his  voice  in  protest. 

Only  one  measure  of  direct  and  immediate 
benefit  to  certain  seamen  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Hoover.  This  meas- 
ure is  known  as  the  Saturday  half-holiday  bill  for 
federal  employees.  It  affects  hundreds  of  sea- 
men employed  on  dredgers,  lighthouse  tenders 
and  other  vessels  operated  by  the  government 
on  rivers,  bays  and  other  inland  waters.  The 
text  of  the  forty-four-hour  week  for  federal  em- 
ployees follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  four  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for  luncheon, 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  Saturdays  through- 
out the  year,  with  pay  or  earnings  for  the  day  the 
same  as  on  other  days  when  full  time  is  worked; 
for  all  civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  exclusive  of  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service,  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  Isthmus,  and  employees  of  the  In- 
terior Department  in  the  field,  whether  on  the  hourly, 
per  diem,  per  annum,  piece  work,  or  other  basis; 
provided,  that  in  all  cases  where  for  special  public 
reasons,  it  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  establishment  having  supervision  or 
control  of  such  employees,  the  services  of  such 
employees  can  not  be  spared,  such  employees  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  shortening  of  the  workday  on 
some  other  day;  provided  further,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  deprive  employees  of  any  leave 
or  holidays  with  pay  to  which  they  may  now  be  en- 
titled under  existing  laws. 

Postal  employees  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going bill  as  these  workers  secured  the  forty- 
four-hour  week  through  previous  legislation 
passed  by  the  late  Congress. 

Other  bills  of  general  interest  to  Labor  which 
passed  Congress  and  became  laws  are  those  pro- 
viding for: 

Prevailing  rates  of  wages  on  public  buildings. 

Advance  planning  for  public  works  to  be  con- 
structed during  depression. 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor  in  Porto 
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Rico,  also  extension  of  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional and  Rehabilitation  Act  to  Porto  Rico. 

Appropriating  $500,000  additional  to  increase 
the  border  immigration  patrol. 

Appropriations  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for 
public  works  and  highways. 

Appropriation  of  $178,000  to  collect  complete 
statistics  of  changes  in  employment,  total  wages 
paid,  and  total  hours  of  employment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Federal  government,  states  and  po- 
litical sub-divisions  thereof. 

Modernization  of  three  battleships  in  the  gov- 
ernment navy  yards  and  arsenals. 

Requiring  all  work  on  eleven  new  destroyers  at 
a  cost  of  $51,700,000  to  be  performed  in  the  navy 
yards  and  arsenals  when  it  does  not  cost  ap- 
preciably more  than  by  contract.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars appropriated  to  begin  construction. 

Extra  compensation  for  overtime  service  per- 
formed by  immigration  inspectors  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  immigration  service. 

Appropriating  an  additional  $500,000  for  im- 
proving the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Several  obnoxious  bills  were  defeated  through 
the  opposition  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  bill  providing  for  the  unification  of 
the  immigration  customs  border  patrol  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  opposed  by  Labor  on  the  ground  that  the 
object  was  to  enforce  only  one  law — the  Volstead 
Act.  It  was  not  believed  that  our  immigration 
service  should  be  contaminated  as  was  the  Coast 
Guard. 

As  a  recognized  relief  for  the  unemployed  the 
House  passed  the  immigration  bill  providing  for 
a  decrease  in  the  immigration  quotas  of  90  per 
cent.  The  same  percentage  also  applied  to  coun- 
tries in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  bill  reached 
the  Senate  during  the  filibuster  and  despite  fre- 
quent efforts  to  have  it  taken  up  and  acted  upon 
it  failed  to  pass  although  a  great  majority  of 
the  Senators  would  have  voted  favorably. 

Because  of  congestion  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Norris  and  other  senatorial  friends  of  Labor  rec- 
ommended that  no  effort  be  made  in  the  last  ses- 
sion to  press  the  A.  F.'  of  L.  anti-injunction  bill. 
Senator  Norris  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  it 
go  over  until  the  next  session  when  there  would 
be  a  better  chance  for  its  favorable  passage. 

The  control  of  the  next  Congress  remains  an 
open  question.     Democratic  hopes  of  controlling 


the  next  House  of  Representatives  soared  fol- 
lowing an  announcement  that  a  recount  of  the 
vote  cast  last  fall  in  the  Thirtieth  Pennsylvania 
District  showed  that  former  Congressman  Everett 
Kent,  Democrat,  had  nosed  out  his  Republican 
opponent,  William  R.  Coyle.  Kent,  who  has  a 
good  labor  record,  has  served  three  terms  in  the 
lower  body. 

The  switch  in  Pennsylvania  deprives  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  slim  margin  of  one  vote  with 
which  they  emerged  from  last  fall's  "landslide." 
Even  if  they  elect  a  successor  to  Congressman 
Henry  Allen  Cooper,  Wisconsin  Progressive,  who 
died  recently,  they  will  be  tied  with  the  Demo- 
crats, each  party  having  217  members.  Congress- 
man Paul  J.  Kvale  of  Minnesota,  lone  Farmer- 
Labor  member,  will  thus  control  the  situation — 
that  is,  if  party  lines  hold  firm  when  the  next 
Congress  organizes  for  business. 

The  Democrats  claim  every  one  of  their  mem- 
bers will  vote  for  Garner  of  Texas  for  Speaker, 
but  intimate  that  five  or  six  Progressive  Republi- 
cans will  never  vote  to  re-elect  Speaker  Long- 
worth. 

Of  course,  the  Grim  Reaper  is  still  to  be  reck- 
oned with  and  may  materially  upset  all  calcula- 
tions during  the  next  nine  months  by  calling 
other  members  to  the  silent  shore.  Will  he  favor 
the  G.  O.  P.  or  the  Democrats? 

Several  Progressive  Republicans  are  undoubt- 
edly dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  Republican 
machine,  but  they  will  certainly  not  back  Garner 
unless  the  Democrats  are  prepared  to  make  drastic 
revision  of  the  rules  so  as  to  facilitate  considera- 
tion of  legislation  demanded  by  the  people. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  article  published  else- 
where in  this  issue  under  the  caption  "Newspaper 
Mergers."  It  is  certainly  a  calamity  that  the 
dwindling  ranks  of  the  liberal  press  have  been  fur- 
ther depleted  by  the  passing  of  the  New  York 
World,  evening  and  morning.  Daily  newspapers 
are  becoming  more  and  more  purely  business  in- 
stitutions, intent  primarily  on  making  money.  The 
newspaper  with  ideals  and  principles  and  which 
steadfastly  fights  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
is  becoming  a  rarity.  The  situation  offers  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  labor  press,  which  can  take 
full  advantage  of  it  if  given  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  labor  movement. 
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THE   DANGEROUS   AGE 

(By  P.   P.  Jacobs,  Ph.   D.) 


National  Tuberculosis  Association  Emphasizes 
Importance  of  Early  Diagnosis 


Youth  has  its  own  special  hazards. 

Few  people  know  that  tuberculosis  still  kills 
more  persons  between  18  and  35  than  any  other 
disease.  Much  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eral death  rate,  which  has  been  cut  in  half  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  in  the  group  of  children  from 
5  to  14  years  of  age.  Tuberculosis  is  still  consid- 
ered a  major  public  health  problem — it  is  aptly 
called  "the  foe  of  youth"  by  1400  tuberculosis 
associations  throughout  the  country  engaged  in 
all-year-round  work  to  reduce  its  ravages. 

According  to  Jessamine  S.  Whitney,  statistician 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
death  rate  among  persons  aged  20  to  24  is  much 
higher  than  that  for  those  of  15  to  19.  The  rate 
among  the  former  is  120  per  100,000,  while  for 
the  latter  it  is  only  72. 

That  something  happens  to  young  men  and 
women  at  this  crucial  age  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
dangerous  age,  when  tuberculosis  is  most  likely  to 
strike.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  says  tuberculosis  is  the 
"ambushed"  foe  of  youth.  Speaking  recently  on 
the  subject,  he  indicated  the  measures  necessary 
to  arm  youth  against  this  foe. 

"Such  facts  as  these  need  to  be  told  and  retold," 
he  said.  "That  tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary,  but 
is  contagious.  It  is  transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another,  usually  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
One  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  family  means  great 
probability  of  others,  unless  the  established  rules 
are  carried  out  to  protect  the  well  members  of 
the  household.  The  disease  usually  starts  in  child- 
hood, lies  quiet  for  several  or  many  years,  and 
breaks  out  at  the  time  of  greatest  weakness,  from 
overstrain,  overwork,  or  illness. 

"Modern  science  has  provided  the  means  for 
knowing,  in  any  given  child  or  youth,  whether  the 
danger  exists  or  not.  This  danger  cannot  always 
be  discovered  by  the  usual  physical  examination, 
for  the  ambush  is  well  laid  within  the  body  and 
can  only  be  found  by  the  penetrating  x-ray. 
These  cases,  when  found,  are  actually  in  the  pre- 
paratory stage  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  sick  at  all 
— they  are  merely  in  a  condition  to  invite  the  dis- 


ease more  than  others.  The  natural  processes  of 
the  body  have  built  up  a  certain  immunity,  and 
even  if  slight  damage  has  been  done,  in  most 
cases  no  serious  harm  results  because  good  bodily 
resistance  prevents  the  disease  from  developing. 
But  resistance  can  be  weakened  by  strain  of  any 
kind,  and  high  school  years — college  years  as  well 
— are  full  of  temptations  to  overdo.  The  youth 
who  knows  his  danger  can  better  regulate  his 
conduct. 

"Efforts  to  improve  the  situation  with  the 
knowledge  we  now  have  require  the  aid  of  the 
most  interested  group — the  youths  themselves. 
Youth  is  averse  to  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations. 
But  when  properly  explained,  young  people  of 
today  are  perhaps  better  able  to  take  up  the  fight 
against  their  enemy  than  have  been  the  boys  and 
girls  in  any  other  period  in  history.  The  public 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  are  doubtless 
to  be  the  arena  for  this  battle.  The  weapon  is 
knowledge. 

"For  twenty-five  years,  the  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations of  the  country  have  been  saying  that 
tuberculosis  is  preventable,  and  they  have  proved 
it.  Now  they  come  and  tell  us  that  we  must 
center  our  efforts  on  students  in  the  schools  of  the 
nation,  and  they  ask  our  help.  Certainly  every 
available  resource  of  our  educational  establish- 
ment must  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  scrutinize  the  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge they  have  had  a  part  in  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating without  agreeing  with  them  that  tuber- 
culosis indeed  is  the  foe  of  youth." 


THE  COMMON  RIGHT  OF  HUMANITY! 


"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two- 
principles — right  and  wrong — throughout  the 
world.  They  are  the  two  principles  that  have 
stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time  and 
will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the 
common  right  of  humanity,  the  other  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  spirit  in  whatever 
shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  spirit  that  says, 
'You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  it.' 
No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the 
people  of  his  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for 
enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical 
principle." — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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NEWSPAPER  MERGERS 


Frank  Munsey  in  his  palmiest  days  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  newspapers  through  the  merger  process 
never  performed  such  a  devastating  act  as  the 
merger  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  and  the 
New  York  Telegram,  just  engineered  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  interests,  headed  by  Roy 
Howard. 

By  the  merger  the  Morning  World  and  the 
Sunday  World  have  passed  out  of  existence,  while 
the  merger  of  the  Evening  World  with  the  Tele- 
gram means  the  same  for  the  Everting  World. 
Three  newspapers  have  gone  by  the  board.  There 
was  no  organic,  fundamental  necessity  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  World  newspapers,  which  throws 
out  of  employment  nearly  3000  employees  and 
affects  the  livelihood  of  perhaps  as  many  more  in 
allied  and  supply  lines.  But  here  is  a  striking  fact : 
To  working  newspaper  men  a  newspaper  is  an 
institution.  To  newspaper  owners  and  bankers 
it  is  a  piece  of  property,  like  a  house  and  lot,  or  an 
empty  field. 

When  the  World  employees  formed  a  coopera- 
tive association  to  bid  for  the  paper  they  were 
assured  of  support  by  newspapermen  all  over  the 
country.  The  working  newspapermen  wanted  to 
keep  the  World  going,  for  more  than  the  jobs 
involved,  numerous  and  important  as  they  are  are. 

But  to  Mr.  Howard  and  the  Pulitzers  as  well, 
the  World  was  a  piece  of  property.  To  buy  it  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way  meant  more  power  to  Mr. 
Howard  and  his  associates,  while  to  the  three 
Pulitzers  its  sale  probably  meant  money  and  the 
end  of  an  undesired  and  unprofitable  responsi- 
bility. 

Eventually  it  will  become  clear  to  great  numbers 
of  people  who  remember  the  Scripps  tradition  as 
founded  in  the  days  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and  Colonel 
McRae,  that  Scripps-Howard  is  a  big  business 
institution. 

Big  business  in  newspapers  can  be  just  as  ruth- 
less, just  as  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  power 
and  dividends  as  it  can  be  in  steel,  or  oil,  for 
example. 

So  the  New  York  World,  with  all  its  faults— 
and  they  were  numerous— has  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, taking  with  it  all  that  was  good,  which  was  a 
great  deal ;  and  throwing  out  of  work  an  army  of 
men  and  women  in  a  time  when  New  York  news- 
paperdom  is  as  hard  hit  by  unemployment  as  any 


other  section  of  the  economic  organization  of  the 
city,  not  yet  recovered  from  other  mergers  and 
slaughters. 

But  the  Scripps-Howard  organization  has  put 
a  competitor  out  of  the  way  and  has  moved  up  a 
step  on  that  mysterious  and  shaky  pinnacle  from 
the  top  of  which  is  supposed  to  float  the  banner  of 
success. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  material  success, 
but  perhaps  that  is  just  one  of  the  illusions  hang- 
ing over  from  the  old  days.  How  the  old  Penny 
Press  of  Cleveland  would  gasp  at  this  three  million 
dollar  deal ! 

Newspaper  mergers,  consolidations  and  sales 
have  been  frequent  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Step  by  step  the  printed  word  has  been  coming 
under  the  control  of  counting  houses. 

If  it  be  argued,  as  well  it  may  be,  that  more 
powerful  newspapers  can  be  better  newspapers, 
let  us  agree,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  so. 

But  let  us  know  likewise  that  banks  that  control 
newspapers  are  going  to  have  their  say  when  poli- 
cies are  made  as  to  such  things  as  trade  union 
rights,  wages,  injunctions,  foreign  policies,  Musso- 
lini, the  Soviets,  Cuba.  And  newspapers  that  are 
big  business  institutions  are  more  than  likely  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  in  a  manner  not  entirely 
unrelated  to  financial  well-being. — International 
Labor  News  Sendee. 


FACT-FINDING  AGENCIES 


Persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  conditions  in 
the  nation's  capital  have  no  idea  of  the  multitude 
of  temptations  that  surround  members  of  Con- 
gress. Charles  A.  Beard,  a  leading  writer  and 
scientist,  in  his  latest  book,  "The  American  Levia- 
than," tells  us  that  150  economic  organizations 
keep  well  paid,  technically  skilled  agents  at  the 
national  capital  to  bring  their  powerful  influence 
to  bear  on  legislation.  The  public  is  led  to  believe 
that  these  representatives  of  Big  Business  are 
there  to  provide  congressmen  with  the  facts  to 
enable  them  to  reach  a  decision  on  bills  that  are 
pending.  What  they  are  there  for  is  to  persuade 
the  congressmen  to  vote  their  way.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  people  back  home  should  keep  in 
touch  with  their  congressmen  by  writing  them 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  voting  for  pro- 
gressive measures. 
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OUR  NEIGHBOR  MARS 


After  an  interval  of  about  two  years  Mars  has 
once  again  returned  to  our  night  skies. 

Even  the  casual  observer  will  notice  that  Mars 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  Jupiter  in  apparent  bright- 
ness. Though  Mars  is  so  much  nearer  to  us, 
Jupiter  has  a  diameter  of  86,000  miles  and  Mars 
no  more  than  4,260  miles.  But  on  occasion  Mars 
does  surpass  Jupiter  in  brilliance,  as  was  the 
case  in  1924.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  more  mark- 
edly elliptical  than  the  average.  Indeed,  it  was 
by  means  of  a  study  of  the  path  of  Mars  that 
Kepler  discovered  the  first  of  his  famous  laws — 
that  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  elliptical  paths. 
The  earth,  revolving  in  an  orbit  interior  to  that 
of  Mars,  requires  considerably  less  time  to  com- 
plete its  circuit  of  the  sun.  The  Martian  year  is 
equal  to  687  of  our  days.  Every  two  years  and 
two  months  or  so  the  earth  overtakes  Mars  and 
when  the  planet  is  in  a  line  with  the  earth  and 
the  sun  it  is  in  opposition.  But  of  course  these 
oppositions  do  not  take  place  at  the  same  points 
of  the  orbits.  Owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
Martian  orbit  the  earth  and  Mars  may  approach 
each  other  within  34,000,000  miles,  or  may  be 
separated  by  61,000,000  miles.  Oppositions  which 
occur  in  August  are  the  most  favorable ;  opposi- 
tions in  February  the  least.  The  approach  of  Mars 
is  always  an  event  of  importance  in  the  astro- 
nomical world ;  and  even  an  unfavorable  opposi- 
tion has  compensating  advantages.  To  us  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mars  is  high  in  the  sky  and 
may  be  observed  through  much  less  thickness  of 
atmosphere  than  in  August,  when  it  traverses  the 
lower  zodiacal  constellations.  Further,  at  these 
unfavorable  oppositions  Mars  turns  its  northern 
hemisphere  towards  us,  and  regions  of  Mars  are 
open  to  full  inspection  which  are  not  so  well  seen 
when  the  planet  makes  its  nearest  approaches. 

That  Mars  is  the  most  earthlike  of  all  the 
planets  is  generally  acknowledged,  though  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  not  so  earthlike  as  used 
to  be  supposed.  The  earlier  observers  who 
mapped  the  planet  and  gave  names  to  the  blue- 
green  and  reddish-ochre  areas  were  of  opinion 
that  the  former  were  permanent  bodies  of  water 
— oceans  and  seas — and  that  the  latter  represented 
the  continents  of  our  neighbor  world.  Within 
the  last  half  century,  however,  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  appearance  of  Mars 


was  incorrect.  The  work  of  Schiaparelli,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Lowell,  Pickering,  Slipher,  and 
others,  proved  conclusively  that  there  are  no  per- 
manent oceans  on  Mars,  that  the  blue-green  areas 
are  fertile  lands,  and  that  the  reddish-ochre  areas 
are  desert.  The  discovery  of  the  famous  "canals" 
— long,  straight  markings  crossing  not  only  the 
reddish-ochre  regions  but  the  blue-green  areas  as 
well,  finally  disapproved  the  idea  that  these  areas 
are  aqueous  in  nature.  The  Martian  "seas"  are 
temporary  bodies  of  water,  resulting  from  the 
melting  of  the  polar  caps.  These  are  visible  as 
broad,  blue  belts  which  become  prominent  when 
the  white  snowcaps  are  shrinking  in  the  Martian 
summer-time. 

For  many  years  controversy  has  raged  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Martian  canals.  The  most 
widely  canvassed  theory  was  that  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Lowell,  founder  and  first  director  of  the 
Lowell  Observatory  in  Arizona.  Lowell  main- 
tained that  these  straight  dark  lines  were  much 
too  geometrical  in  form  and  arrangement  to  be 
natural  objects.  He  regarded  them  as  strips  of 
fertilized  ground  on  either  side  of  waterways 
much  too  small  to  be  seen — waterways  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  melting  polar  caps  to  the  parched  and 
thirsty  equatorial  regions ;  while  he  viewed  the 
dark  spots  at  the  canal  junctions  as  "oases,"  or 
centers  of  population. 

This  theory  has,  of  course,  been  hotly  contested  ; 
but  it  has  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
in  recent  years  by  the  discovery  made  by  means  of 
radiometric  measures  at  the  Lowell  and  Mount 
Wilson  Observatories  that  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Mars  is  not  so  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  earth  as  had  been  supposed,  and  the  dis- 
covery at  the  Lick  Observatory  that  the  Martian 
atmosphere  is  denser  than  even  Lowell  believed. 
These  discoveries  have  warranted  Professor  Pick- 
ering in  saying  that  "animal  life  may  readily 
exist  in  Mars.  Indeed,  a  possibility  exists  that 
even  human  life,  if  transported  to  Mars,  might 
exist  and  flourish  there." 

As  to  the  canals  themselves,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  among  observers  that 
whatever  be  our  interpretation  of  these  enig- 
matical markings,  they  certainly  exist  as  objective 
features  of  the  Martian  surface. — Manchester 
Guardian. 
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LABOR  AND  THE  LAW 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 

First,  if,  as  we  insist  and  the  courts  and  others 
admit,  trade  unions  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  our  country,  then  it  follows  that  any 
act  of  the  government  or  its  divisions  tending  to- 
wards the  destruction  of  the  trade  union  movement 
must  be  wrong. 

Second,  if,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  courts,  the 
individual  worker  is  virtually  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  industrial  corporations  from  which  he 
must  seek  employment  in  order  to  live,  then  the 
state  is,  in  a  very  substantial  measure,  responsible 
for  his  helplessness,  because  the  corporation  is  a 
creature  of  the  state,  an  artificial  being  established  by 
law  and  not  by  nature. 

Justice  plainly  requires  that  either  the  workmen 
must  be  permitted  to  form  effective  combinations 
among  themselves  to  match  the  power  of  the  cor- 
porations, or  the  corporations — which  are  in  fact  com- 
binations of  individuals — must  be  dissolved.  To 
encourage  the  employing  corporations  while  dis- 
couraging the  working  people  is,  of  course,  mani- 
festly unfair. 

Permit  me  now  to  point  out  that  the  courts  have, 
partly  on  their  own  initiative  and  partly  under  au- 
thority of  legislation,  established  a  so-called  equity 
procedure  for  use  against  working  people  during  in- 
dustrial disputes  which  has  the  effect  of  practically 
outlawing  trade  unions  in  many  instances.  I  refer 
to  the  use  of  restraining  orders  and  injunctions  to 
prevent  meetings,  public  appeals,  speeches,  the  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  papers  and  circulars  and  other 
acts  involving  the  exercise  of  free  speech,  free  press 
and  the  right  of  assemblage,  and  to  enable  judges  to 
try  and  to  punish  alleged  acts  of  a  criminal  nature 
as  contempt  of  court,  in  order  to  thus  successfully 
violate  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  deny  the  de- 
fendant working  men  the  safeguards  against  false 
accusation  with  which  the  law  surrounds  even  the 
meanest  professional  criminal. 

The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  a  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  degree  of  trade  union  organization 
necessary  to  enable  the  workers  to  have  an  effective 
voice  in  discussing  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  they  will  enter  or  remain  in  the  service  of 
their  employers.  In  such  instances  there  can  be  no 
real  contract  of  employment,  because  there  has  been 
no  meeting  of  minds,  no  inquiry,  no  discussion,  no 
bargaining.  There  has  simply  been  unwilling  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  workers — not,  mind  you, 
to  natural  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  law,  not 
to  any  inherent  power  or  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  but  in  most  instances,  to  a  corporate 
body,  created  by  the  state,  an  artificial  "person" 
established  as  an  entity  by  law,  which  derives  its 
strength  from  the  state  itself  and  not  from  nature 
or  from  conditions  over  which  the  state  has  no  con- 
trol or  over  which  no  governmental  power  has  been 
established. 

Thus,  there  is  an  inequality  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  and,  in  many  respects,  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  which  is  enforced  by  the  courts  in 
the  name  of  "equity  and  good  conscience."  It  is  the 
exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  in  the  interest  of 
private  litigants,  sometimes  under  the  guise  of  al- 
leged public  interest,  by  an  individual  judge  who  acts 
as  his  conscience  directs.  In  other  words,  he  is 
exercising  an   irresponsible   power. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance.  During  the  coal  miners' 
strike  in  1919,  the  then  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  miners' 
union.     He  received  a  number  of  protests  from  local 


unions  and  several  of  these  he  answered  by  stating 
that  the  injunction  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
law  and  order  and  to  maintain  the  peace.  Some  of 
his   replies   were   published  in   the   newspapers. 

Thereupon  I  sent  him  a  telegram  asking  him  if 
he  really  believed  that  the  summary  injunction  pro- 
cedure he  had  used  was  the  proper  method  of  in- 
terpreting and  enforcing  law  and  maintaining  peace, 
why  had  he  failed  to  use  that  procedure  in  the  na- 
tional interest  during  the  war  to  suppress  sedition, 
rioting,  profiteering  and  other  criminal  acts.  I  re- 
ceived no  reply  until  about  two  weeks  had  elapsed. 
Then  I  received  a  letter  from  his  secretary  saying, 
in  effect,  that  as  the  strike  had  been  settled  no  an- 
swer was  necessary.  The  fact  is  that  the  then  at- 
torney general  had  used  procedure  against  loyal 
citizens  during  times  of  peace  which  he  regarded  as 
improper  to  use  even  against  alien  enemies  during 
the  war.  The  act  of  the  judge  who  issued  the  injunc- 
tion paralleled  the  act  of  the  attorney  general,  of 
course. 

To  cite  another  instance.  A  number  of  musicians 
in  the  moving  picture  theatres  of  Chicago  threatened 
to  strike  a  few  years  ago  because  of  unsatisfactory 
wages  and  working  conditions.  They  were  members 
of  the  Musicians'  Union.  A  federal  judge  thereupon 
issued  an  injunction.  Among  other  things,  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Musicians'  Union  were  en- 
joined from  leaving  the  service  of  the  several  local 
theatres.  That  part  of  the  order  prohibited  them 
"from  leaving  or  threatening  to  leave  the  employment  of 
said  complainant,  either  by  way  of  strike  or  otherwise, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  said  complainant,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  or  coercing  said  complainant  to 
agree  to  acquiesce  in  or  comply  with  said  demands  or 
any  of  them,"  and  from  other  acts. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  part  of  the  injunc- 
tion I  have  quoted  conflicts  with  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  that  the  higher 
courts  would  have  so  held  had  the  case  ever  reached 
the  point  of  trial  and  appeal.  But  that,  as  you  know, 
would  probably  not  have  saved  the  defendants  from 
punishment  for  disregarding  that  part  of  the  order, 
if  the  judge  had  sentenced  them  for  contempt. 

In  the  case  of  a  newly  organized  union,  the  injunc- 
tion would  have  served  the  purpose  intended  by  the 
employer.  It  would  have  frightened  the  members, 
disbanded  the  organization  and  broken  the  strike. 
As  it  was,  the  Musicians'  Union  stood  firm,  the  em- 
ployers decided  to  compromise  with  the  union  and 
since  the  employers  were  satisfied,  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  it  seems,  was  not  offended. 

What  has  the  legal  profession  done  about  all  this? 
Its  organizations  have  sanctioned  and  approved  it, 
without  even  attempting  any  careful  investigation 
of  the  social,  political  or  economic  facts  involved  in 
the  matter.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Chicago,  a  committee  report  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  all  attempts  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  court  was  adopted.  The  committee 
which  made  the  recommendation  did  not  inquire  into 
the  facts  as  understood  by  the  persons  and  organi- 
zations whose  rights  were  being  nullified.  The  Bar 
Association,  representing  a  profession  honored  by 
law  above  all  others,  did  not  see  fit  to  make  any 
thorough  inquiry  beyond  the  minds  of  such  of  its 
own  membership  as  happened  to  attend  that  meeting 
and  those  who  had  served  on  the  committee.  I  sug- 
gest that  dictatorship  is  not  wise  even  on  the  part 
of  the  legal  profession  in  the  land  where  the  great 
truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  is  graven  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  where  the  memory 
of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers  is  kept  green  by  the 
greatest  public  school  system  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  you  ask,  why  should  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation   be    expected    to    follow    a    more    careful    pro- 
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cedure  in  determining  its  findings  than  is  expected 
of  other  organizations? 

First,  because  the  Bar  Association  assumes  to 
speak  for  the  legal  profession. 

Second,  because  more  than  all  other  professions, 
the  legal  profession  is  the  gateway  to  many  govern- 
mental  positions. 

Third,  because  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  "officers  of  the  court"  and  are  therefore 
closer  to  the  government  than  are  the  members,  as  a 
whole,  of  course,  of  any  other  private  organization. 

Fourth,  the  legal  profession,  more  than  any  other, 
has  the  official  support  of  the  courts  in  maintaining 
itself,  its  ethics,  its  apprentice  system,  and  regula- 
tions  limiting  entry   to   its   ranks. 

The  status  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  organi- 
zations, in  relation  to  the  courts  and  the  law  and 
therefore  in  relation  to  the  government,  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  organization  of  citizens. 
Any  group  which  succeeds  in  allying  with  itself  any 
division  of  government  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis  will  necessarily  be  expected  to  represent  more 
than  the  momentary  opinions  or  feelings  of  its  own 
limited    membership. 

What  are  the  law  schools  doing  about  the  very 
vexing  problem  of  labor  injunctions?  A  few,  through 
some  very  eminent  professors  of  law,  are  at  work 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Others  are  ap- 
parently doing  little  except  to  continue  the  routine 
of  describing,  teaching  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  justify- 
ing the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

A  few  years  ago  I  encountered  a  most  hopeful  sign. 
The  American  Bar  Association  invited  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  name  a  committee  to  meet 
with  a  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  to  discuss 
a  proposed  extension  of  the  commercial  arbitration 
laws  as  affecting  labor.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  responded  favorably.  The  two  committees  met. 
Progress  was  being  made.  Officials  of  the  Bar  As- 
sciation,  however,  evidently  became  impatient  and 
the  conferences  were  therefore  forced  to  conclude.  A 
start  was  made  nevertheless.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
again  some  day!     Why  not? 

Allow  me  now  to  submit  some  questions.  Should 
there  not  be — or  is  there? — in  connection  with  the 
law  school  something  equivalent  to  a  laboratory  in 
which  teachers  and  students  may,  through  contacts 
maintained  with  the  community  at  large,  search  out 
the  facts  of  daily  life  and,  by  investigation  and  analy- 
sis, test  the  laws  relating  to  them?  Cannot  the  legal 
scholar,  like  the  chemist,  bring  under  his  scrutiny  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  thorough  inquiry  and  re- 
search? Is  the  great  teacher  in  the  law  school  given 
ample  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  people,  to  know 
them,  to  learn  their  problems,  to  walk  with  them 
and  become  acquainted  with  their  point  of  view? 
How  else  can  he  really  know  the  law,  if  he  does  not 
know  its  consequences  for  good  or  evil  in  the  life 
of  the  people  without  whom  the  law  is  nothing? 

If  permitted  to  study  law  in  relation  to  actual  life 
in  some  such  manner  as  I  have  suggested,  his  in- 
vestigations may  enable  him  to  make  more  contri- 
butions to  its  proper  development  and  application 
than  he  can  offer  under  more  restricted  circum- 
stances. His  conclusions  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  of  public  discussion  and  com- 
parison with  the  declaration  of  his  peers.  The  study 
of  law  in  its  true  sense  would  then  be  greatly  stim- 
ulated, would  it  not? 

There  are,  of  course,  some  who  urge  that,  as  a 
sort  of  labor-saving  device,  the  court,  rather  than  the 
school,  should  serve  as  a  laboratory — an  experimental 
agency — whose  findings  would  be  authoritative  and 
binding  and  not  subject  to  the  process  of  public  dis- 
cussion and  test  for  error  before  being  accepted.  They 


yearn  for  the  voice  of  authority  above  all  other  things. 
That  is  not  the  method  I   am  suggesting. 

I  urge  the  stimulation  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  of  investigation  and  research,  and  not  the 
mere  setting  of  more  or  less  hypothetical  cases  be- 
fore a  judge  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  declaratory  judg- 
ments. 

I  know  that  suggestions  that  the  courts,  the  law- 
yers and  the  law  schools  should  get  into  closer  contact 
with  the  people  have  often  been  made  in  the  past. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  proposals  have  not  always 
carried  evidence  of  entire  good  faith. 

Some  years  ago  very  eminent  business  leader,  who 
was  also  a  lawyer  of  note,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  Boston,  advised  the 
extension  of  the  equity  powers  of  the  courts  and  the 
introduction  of  laymen — business  leaders,  of  course! 
— into  our  judicial  system  as  advisers  or  special  com- 
missioners or  judges!  The  proposal  was  very  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  suggestion  that  a  trade  be  made 
between  business  representatives  and  the  judiciary, 
whereby  the  powers  of  the  judges  were  to  be  in- 
creased if  business  men  would  be  permitted  to  share 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  introducer  of  the 
scheme  insisted,  of  course,  that  his  purpose  was  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  courts,  and  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice  by  giving  to  the  judiciary 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  practical 
business   men. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  Greeks  had  come  bear- 
ing gifts  and  the  great  wooden  horse,  hiding  a  sin- 
ister force,  again  stood  waiting  to  be  hauled  through 
the  gates  of  Troy! 

I  have  seen  few  indications  of  alarm  among  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  at  the  suggested 
invasion,  the  prospects  for  which  are  growing  stead- 
ily. I  believe  that  any  such  dilution  of  the  judiciary, 
as  proposed  by  the  industrial  leader  referred  to, 
while  it  might  serve  the  interests  of  a  limited  class 
of  citizens  for  a  brief  period,  would  eventually  lead 
to  consequences  disastrous  to  all  concerned.  It  seems 
strange  that  such  proposals  should  receive  serious 
consideration  at  a  time  when  the  jury  system  is 
under  attack. 

Let  me  now  touch  briefly  upon  a  few  additional 
phases  of  the  general  subject.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  courts,  lawyers  and 
law  schools  rely  too  much  upon  legal  precedents 
and  that  they  lean  too  heavily  on  the  "verdicts  of 
the  ancient"?  A  well-known  writer  recently  insisted 
that  the  important  thing  in  the  equipment  of  a  judge 
"is  the  desire  to  understand  human  life  as  well  as 
embalmed  legal  experience."  Perhaps  his  words  may 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  law  school. 

Many  vital  truths  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  past,  but  I  am  sure  the  age  of  discovery 
in   law  has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

The  law  school  should — and  I  hope  it  does — deal 
with  causes  as  well  as  effects.  In  the  matter  of 
crime,  the  man  who  commits  crime  because  driven 
to  desperation  by  hunger  and  destitution,  presents  a 
different  problem  even  in  law  than  does  the  man  who 
engages  in  crime  as  a  profession.  Poverty,  ignorance, 
unemployment  and  kindred  subjects  are  matters 
which  will  not  be  lightly  passed  over  by  the  earnest 
student  of  the  law,  whether  he  be  in  school,  at  the 
bar  or  at  the  bench. 

The  notion  that  mankind  can  be  successfully  gov- 
ened  by  force  and  fear,  that  the  law  need  concern 
itself  about  nothing  except  its  own  mandates  and 
that  the  causes  which  lead  to  crime  and  anti-social 
practices  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  is  untenable  from  the  viewpoint  of  common 
sense. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  development,  understand- 
ing and  application  of  law— the  administration  of  jus- 
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tiCe — is  a  special  problem  which  is  an  affair  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  law 
school,  I  believe,  and  the  duty  of  its  graduates,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  law  as  widely  as  possible, 
to  constantly  observe  its  effects  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  to  listen  carefully  to  the  voices  which 
arise  from  the  masses  of  the  population  in  order  that 
the  school  and  the  lawyer  and  the  judges  may  know 
the  life  around  them  and  thus  enable  them  to  know 
the  law. 

There  is  little  more  for  me  to  say  at  this  time.  I 
have  appeared  among  you  as  a  stranger  at  your 
invitation  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  your  own  choice. 
If  I  have  erred  in  judgment  on  any  point  in  my  ref- 
erences to  the  law  school  it  is  because  I  have  had 
few  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
institution.  I  am  eager  to  know  you  better  and  anx- 
ious that  you  should  know  more  of  those  whom  I 
have  the   honor  to  represent. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  to  the  glory  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  many  splendid  and  noble 
characters  that  have  graced  its  history.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  that.  But  I  had  to  make  the  choice  of 
either  submitting  criticism  or  praise.  There  was  not 
time  to  do  both. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  in  America 
it  is  the  declared  function  of  government  to  promote 
a  greater  freedom  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  To 
them  belong  "the  blessings  of  liberty."  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  that  much  mis- 
used word  "liberty,"  except  to  say  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  liberty  is  certainly  not  the  right  of  each  in- 
dividual to  act  as  he  pleases  under  all  circumstances. 
The  anti-slavery  laws  prevent  one  man  from  owning 
another.  The  restraint  in  that  case  enhances  the 
liberty  of  both.  For  if  slavery  is  accepted  as  a 
proper  state  both  are  menaced  by  it.  One  may  wear 
the  shackles  at  the  moment,  but  later  he  may  place 
them  upon  the  wrists  of  the  other.  I  venture  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  search  for 
liberty  is  a  vain,  hopeless  quest,  as  so  often  argued 
by  members  of  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  by 
others.  In  regard  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I 
say  to  the  law  schools,  in  the  words  of  Kipling: 
"There  is  something  hidden  beyond  the  ranges.  Go 
find  it!" 


THE  TWELVE-HOUR  WORK  DAY 


The  following  self-explanatory  letter  was 
recently  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  by  C.  M.  Goshorn,  Treasurer  of  the  Sail- 
ors' Union  of  the  Great  Lakes: 

Editor,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  recent  date  contains 
an  editorial  captioned  "An  Obligation  of  Industry"  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Newton 
D.  Baker  bearing  on  the  unemployment  problem. 

The  majority  of  people  can  readily  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  your  editorial  and  also  with 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Baker,  quoted  in  the  editorial, 
which  is  in  accord  with  sound  social  and  economic 
principles. 

But  what  a  great  difference  between  words  and 
deeds!  One  of  Mr.  Baker's  many  activities  is  that  of 
acting  as  general  counsel  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  shipowners  maintaining 
headquarters  in  your  city.  Another  of  Mr.  Baker's 
activities  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  City 
Manager's  Employment  Commission. 

Last  fall  our  organization  addressed  a  letter  to  the 


members  of  the  Cleveland  City  Manager's  Employ- 
ment Commission  in  reference  to  the  brutal  and  in- 
human twelve-hour  day  and  eighty-four-hour  week  for 
sailors  prevailing  on  Lake  Carriers'  Association  ves- 
sels.  As  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Baker 
received  one  of  these  letters.  In  reply  Mr.  Baker 
stated  "that  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes"  and  further  on  in  his  letter 
made  this  astounding  and  remarkable  statement:  "To 
characterize  any  part  of  the  employment  on  lake  ships 
as  either  brutal  or  inhuman  is  an  absurdity."  What  an 
amazing  defense  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  vast  majority  of  people 
will  agree  that  the  only  "absurdity"  in  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that  in  America  there  can  still  be  found  em- 
ployers who  cling  to  an  archaic  and  obsolete  twelve- 
hour  day.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Baker's  statement  contained  in  your  editorial  with  his 
attempted  defense  of  the  twelve-hour  day  prevailing 
on  his  clients'  vessels.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
offer  any  real  justification  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
work  day   in  this  modern,  age. 

The  concerns  affiliated  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  As- 
sociation are  largely  located  in  your  city.  Mr.  Baker, 
who,  I  understand,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  sponsored  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  of  one  of 
the  great  political  parties  in  the  next  race,  is  the 
Association's  general  counsel.  I  venture,  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  5000  Great  Lakes  sailors,  both  union  and  non- 
union, many  of  them  residents  of  Cleveland  and  other 
Ohio  communities,  to  suggest  that  your  paper  urge 
upon  Mr.  Baker  and  his  shipowning  clients  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  adopting  the  three-watch  system 
which  would  give  an  eight-hour  day  to  these  5000  sail- 
ors. It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Plain  Dealer  to  render 
a  great  public  service  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair 
play  between  employer  and  employee.  From  many 
years'  acquaintance  I  know  that,  editorially,  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  usually  been  found  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  fair  play. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  twelve-hour  day  is  inde- 
fensible from  any  standpoint.  The  adoption  of  the 
three-watch  system  on  these  vessels  would  also  help 
to  some  extent  in  relieving  the  present  deplorable 
unemployment  situation. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  economic  importance 
of  the  vast  bulk  freight  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  industrial  life  of  our  nation.  You  probably  know 
that  the  movement  of  these  commodities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  totals  well  over  one  hundred  million  tons 
annually.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  this  vast  commerce.  Any  claim  of  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  that  an  industry  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
afford  to  adopt  the  three-watch  system  is  only  a  pitiful 
confession  of  managerial  incompetence. 

Among  5000  sailors  employed  in  this  vast  commerce 
on  a  twelve-hour  day  "the  conviction  grows"  that  the 
shipowners  represented  by  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion have  little,  if  any,  understanding  of  the  fact  "that 
industry  has  important  obligations  beyond  the  amass- 
ing of  profits."  In  all  candor,  what  other  conviction 
could  a  sailor  working  twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven 
days  a  week  have? 

May  we  ask  the  Plain  Dealer  to  use  its  influence  to 
bring  these  shipowners  to  an  understanding  that  as 
"An  Obligation  of  Industry"  they  should,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  recognize  "the  human  rights  of  employees" 
to  a  just  and  reasonable  work  day  which,  in  this  age, 
means  an  eight-hour  day  at  least? 
Very  truly  yours, 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN, 

Acting  Secretarv. 

Chicago,  111.,  March  21,  1931. 


Dependence  is  a  poor  trade  to  follow. 
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DANGER  SPOTS  IN  WORLD  POPULATION. 
By  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Ph.  D.  Pub.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York.    Price  $3.00. 

The  age-old  conflict  between  the  Haves  and 
Have-Nots  is  here  once  more  forcefully  illus- 
trated on  a  world-wide  basis.  This  time  it  is  by 
the  various  nations  and  races  in  their  struggle  for 
new  and  more  ample  resources  from  which  to 
expand  and  develop  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  author,  who  is  far  from  being  an  alarmist, 
points  out  the  dangers  and  the  economic  short 
sightedness  of  one  nation  withholding  from  the 
other's  use  indefinitely,  the  territory  which  it  itself 
does  not  need  and  may  perhaps  only  utilize  in  an 
indefinite  future,  purely  for  exploitation.  He 
shows  this  practice  to  have  been  a  fruitful  cause 
of  war  throughout  the  ages  and  brings  us  down 
to  our  present  era,  where  the  problem  arising 
from  the  need  of  more  land  by  nations  which 
have  previously  been  almost  self-sufficient  and 
whose  populations  have  only  recently  begun  to 
grow,  is  one  of  the  pressing  questions  of  our 
time. 

The  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  earth 
among  its  peoples  is  being  seriously  questioned 
by  many  of  the  nations  and  questions  like  the 
following  come  more  and  more  frequently  to  the 
fore;  they  are  asking:  'Ts  it  right  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  given  area  should  involve  a  permanent 
and  exclusive  title  of  exploitation  for  the  nation 
making  the  discovery?  Is  it  just  that  the  military 
occupation  of  a  land  thinly  settled  by  rather  prim- 
itive tribes  should  entitle  the  occupying  power  to 
its  exclusive  exploitation  for  all  time?  Does  title 
to  such  land  rest  upon  anything  but  might?" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  attempt  by 
people  either  living  in  low-pressure  areas  or  hold- 
ing such  areas  as  dependencies  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive use,  to  keep  the  people  living  in  high- 
pressure  areas  pent  up  within  their  present  boun- 
daries indefinitely,  is  what  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble. 

To  illustrate  this  point  three  regions  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  cited,  (1)  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, (2)  the  Indian  Ocean,  (3)  central  Europe 
with  Italy.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Great 
Britain  showing  the  part  she  would  play  in  any 
reorganization  of  the  world's  resources.  Japan, 
China,  India,  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific are  each  analyzed  in  regard  to  their  need 


for  expansion  and  industrial  development  to- 
gether with  a  well-defined  policy  of  birth  control 
as  the  only  balanced  remedy  for  overcrowding  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Where  can  the  Indian  go  ?  And  what  is  the  status 
of  the  "White  Man's  Land"  in  the  tropics?  and 
what  is  to  become  of  Japan,  with  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  Western  Pacific  region,  and 
fifteen  per  cent  of  its  total  population?  Japan 
with  no  acres  per  capita  for  pasture  land  and  New 
Zealand  with  12.35  acres  per  capita!  All  these 
questions  are  discussed  in  a  calm  and  scientific 
way  and  should  make  us  pause  and  take  stock 
before  we  rush  headlong  into  sure  disaster  if 
our  present  world  policy  is  not  thoughtfully  re- 
vised.— Ekel.  

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A  MADHOUSE.   By  A.  A. 

Purcell.      Publishers,     Manchester     ?nd     Salford 
Trades     Council,     Manchester,     England.      Price, 
2d  net. 
This  little  pamphlet  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 

what  is  happening  under  the  present  economic 
system.  He  quotes  extracts  from  various  sources, 
from  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere,  and  from  articles  in  newspapers,  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  lack  of  goods ;  that  we  have, 
indeed,  on  the  one  hand  a  superabundance  of 
commodities  and  on  the  other  hand  large  numbers 
of  people  living  on  or  below  the  poverty  line,  who 
cannot  obtain  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Truly  this  does  seem  a  lunatic  state  of  affairs,  and 
one  for  which  there  can  be  no  remedy  while  the 
system  continues  unchecked. 

The  only  policy  which  the  business  class  puts 
forward  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  working  of  their  own  system  is  that  those 
people  who  are  already  unable,  through  poverty, 
to  buy  the  goods  which  they  need  and  which  exist 
in  plenty  waiting  to  be  bought,  should  be  reduced 
still  further  and  prevented  from  buying  even  as 
much  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Purcell's  pamphlet  puts  this  very  clearly, 
and  shows  why  we  should  combine  to  secure  a 
more  equitable  state  of  affairs. 


Doubtful  ills  do  plague  us  worst. 


Progress    begins   with   the   minority. — G.    W. 
Curtis. 


Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow. — Byron. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A  REBEL 


Victor  Hugo,  in  his  Les  Miserables  wrote  a 
soul-stirring  chapter  under  the  caption:  "The 
Bishop  in  the  Presence  of  an  Unknown  Light." 

Bishop  M.  had  traveled  to  a  lonely  valley  so  as 
to  give  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  an  old  rebel, 
a  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  people's  con- 
vention which,  on  January  20,  1793,  voted  to  send 
Louis  XVI  to  the  guillotine  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Bishop  and  the  dying  rebel  discussed  life 
and  death.  Time  passed  swiftly.  The  Bishop 
realized  that  there  were  but  few  moments  to  spare. 
He  gazed  at  those  closed  eyes,  he  took  that 
wrinkled,  aged  and  ice-cold  hand  in  his,  and  bent 
over  the  dying  man. 

"This  hour  is  the  hour  of  God.  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  regrettable  if  we  had  met  in 
vain  ?" 

The  old  rebel  opened  his  eyes  again.  A  gravity 
mingled  with  gloom  was  imprinted  on  his  coun- 
tenance. "Bishop,"  said  he,  with  a  slowness  which 
probably  arose  more  from  his  dignity  of  soul 
than  from  the  failing  of  his  strength,  "I  have 
passed  my  life  in  meditation,  study,  and  contem- 
plation. I  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  my  coun- 
try called  me  and  commanded  me  to  concern  my- 
self with  its  affairs.  I  obeyed.  Abuses  existed,  I 
combated  them;  tyrannies  existed,  I  destroyed 
them.  Our  territory  was  invaded,  I  defended  it ; 
France  was  menaced,  I  offered  my  breast.  I  was 
not  rich;  I  am  poor.  I  have  been  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  state;  the  vaults  of  the  treasury 
were  encumbered  with  specie  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  were  forced  to  shore  up  the  walls,  which 
were  on  the  point  of  bursting  beneath  the  weight 
of  gold  and  silver ;  I  dined  in  Dead  Tree  Street, 
at  twenty-two  sous.  I  have  succored  the  oppressed, 
I  have  comforted  the  suffering.  I  tore  the  cloth 
from  the  altar,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  my  country.  I  have  always  upheld 
the  march  forward  of  the  human  race,  forward 
toward  the  light,  and  I  have  sometimes  resisted 
progress  without  pity.  I  have,  when  the  occa- 
sion offered,  protected  my  own  adversaries,  men 
of  your  profession.  And  there  is  at  Peteghem,  in 
Flanders,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  Merovingian 
kings  had  their  summer  palace,  a  convent  of  Ur- 
fanists,  the  Abbey  of  Sante  Claire  en  Beaulieu, 
which  I  saved  in  1793.    I  have  done  my  duty  ac- 


cording to  my  powers,  and  all  the  good  that  I 
was  able.  After  which,  I  was  hunted  down,  pur- 
sued, persecuted,  blackened,  jeered  at,  scorned, 
cursed,  proscribed.  For  many  years  past  I  with 
my  white  hair  have  been  conscious  that  many  peo- 
ple think  they  have  the  right  to  despise  me ;  to  the 
poor  ignorant  masses  I  present  the  visage  of  one 
damned.  And  I  accept  this  isolation  of  hatred, 
without  hating  any  one  myself.  Now  I  am  eighty- 
six  years  old ;  I  am  on  the  point  of  death.  What 
is  it  that  you  have  come  to  ask  of  me?" 

"Your  blessing,"  said  the  Bishop.  And  he  knelt 
down. 

When  the  Bishop  raised  his  head  again,  the  face 
of  the  old  man  had  become  august.  He  had  just 
expired. 


STATE  INSURANCE 


The  report  of  business  transacted  during  tin 
calendar  year  1930  by  the  California  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Fund,  has  just  been  released. 
The  premiums  written  increased  $88,943.07,  the 
total  amount  beini;  $7,743,745.57,  as  compared 
with  $7,654,802.50  for  1929.  The  overhead  ex- 
penses for  the  year  1930,  which  is  the  ratio  of 
expenses  incurred  to  premium  earned,  was  14.48 
per  cent.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  1929 
figures,  but  is  well  under  the-  average  for  the 
last  six  years. 

It  is  expected  that  1931  will  be  a  critical  year 
for  all  compensation  insurance  carriers.  The 
premiums  depend  entirely  upon  the  payrolls  of 
industry.  The  depression  of  1930  will  be  reflected 
on  the  returns  for  1931.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  compensation  companies  in  1922, 
following  the  dull  year  of  1921,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate  a  general  reduction  in  the 
state  premium  volume  during  1931.  This  may 
be  offset  by  the  hoped-for  trade  revival. 

The  surplus  of  the  California  State  Fund 
amounts  to  $1,403,246.07.  The  employers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  more  and  more  shown  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  services  given  by  the  State  Fund  to 
injured  employees,  to  say  naught  of  the  substan- 
tial dividends  returned  yearly  to  the  assured. 


The  union  man  who  has  never  enjoyed  the 
thrill  of  boosting  the  union  label  has  as  yet 
to  learn  what  real  pleasure  is. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Communist  Ordered  Deported. — Kenmotsu, 
a  Japanese,  was  held  under  a  warrant  of  deporta- 
tion at  San  Francisco  and  brought  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  District  Court.  After  hear- 
ing was  had,  he  was  remanded  to  the  custody  of 
the  immigration  officers  and  this  appeal  taken. 
It  was  charged  that  Kenmotsu  was  a  member  of 
an  organization  that  believed  in  and  taught  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  present 
at  a  Communist  gathering  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party  and  in  a  statement  made  to 
the  immigration  officers,  admitted  his  member- 
ship in  such  party.  The  judgment  of  the  District 
Court  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  the  following  opinion : 

The  appellant,  who  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  petitioner,  being  held  under  a  warrant  of  de- 
portation issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  brought 
his  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  After  hearing  had,  he  was  remanded  to 
the  custody  of  the  immigration  officers.  This  appeal 
was  then  prosecuted.  Whether  the  appeal  has  merit 
depends  upon  the  answer  to  be  made  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  immigration  officers  acted  without 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  charge  supporting  the  warrant  of  deportation 
was  that  petitioner,  an  admitted  alien,  was  a  member 
of  or  affiliated  with  "an  organization,  association, 
society,  or  group  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates, 
or  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of 
law;  and  that  he  is  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with 
an  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  that 
writes,  circulates,  distributes,  prints,  publishes,  or  dis- 
plays, or  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  that  has  in  its  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution, 
publication,  issue  or  display,  written  or  printed  matter 
advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  all  forms  of  law."  (See  Immigration 
Act,  8  U.  S.  Code,  sec.  137.) 

On  December  14,  1929,  there  was  a  communists' 
gathering  or  "demonstration"  at  a  place  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  At  that  time,  various  placards 
were  carried  and  displayed  by  persons  attending  the 
gathering  and  pamphlet  matter  or  circulars  were 
offered  for  sale.  Petitioner  was  present  as  a  member 
of  the  communist  party. 

In  his  statement  made  to  the  immigiation  officers, 
he  admitted  his  membership  in  that  party;  stated  that 
the  headquarters  were  in  New  York  City,  with  local 
headquarters  on  Turk  Street,  in  San  Francisco;  that 
the  communist  party  desired  to  change  the  form  of 
government  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  all 
over  the  world;  that  the  program  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  was  just  the  same  as  elsewhere;  that  the 
world  headquarters  of  the  Communist  party  was  at 
Moscow,  Russia. 

When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  wording  of 
one  of  the  placards  or  banners  displayed  at  the  meet- 
ing referred  to.  which  read,  "Turn  Imperialist  War 
into  Civil  War  against  American  Imperialism,"  and 
he  was  asked  what  that  signified,  he  said,  "Imperialist 
war  is  war  against  the  working  class.    Therefore  that 


war  should  therefore  be  turned  into  a  civil  war 
against   American   imperialism." 

The  examining  inspector  then  asked,  "In  other 
words,  you  advocate  that  a  civil  war  of  the  working 
class  be  waged  against  the  policies  of  the  American 
Government,  known  as  American  imperialism?" 
A.  "Yes;  that  placard  indicates  just  that."  Q.  "Your 
organization  advocates  civil  war?"  "That  is  what  the 
placard  says  and  the  organization  advocates  that." 
In  the  course  of  the  making  of  the  statement  he  also 
said:  "While  I  am  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
I  do  what  they  say.  ..." 

The  placards  and  pamphlets  displayed  at  the  meet- 
ing contained  various  statements  indicating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  communists  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  forms  of  organized  government  wherever 
they  conflicted  with  the  interest  of  what  the  Com- 
munists term  "the  workers."  Such  terms  as  "The 
organized  might  of  the  working  class";  "The  work- 
ing class  is  beginning  to  mobilize  its  fighting  forces 
for  the  struggle";  "Our  party  has  shown  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Communist  international  .  .  .,  it  is 
able  to  defeat  all  influences  of  the  bourgeoisie  within 
the  party  and  keep  the  party  to  the  revolutionary 
line";  "In  the  United  States  we  are  now  entering  a 
period  of  maturing  of  great  battles  between  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  bourgeoisie";  "Workers  of  all  coun- 
tries must  fight  with  all  possible  measures  and 
weapons  to  defeat  the  imperialists  and  defend  the 
Soviet  union";  "We  have  traced  the  course  of  the 
civil  war  (which  though  more  or  less  concealed,  goes 
on  within  extant  society)  ...  to  the  point  at  which 
it  breaks  out  into  open  revolution,  the  point  at  which 
the  proletariat,  by  forcibly  overthrowing  the  bour- 
geoisie, establishes  its  own  dominion";  "Communists 
scorn  to  hide  their  views  and  aims.  They  openly 
declare  that  their  purposes  can  only  be  achieved  by 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  whole  extant  social 
order.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  the  prospect 
of  a  Communist  revolution.  Proletarians  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  their  claims.  They  have  a  world  to 
win.     Proletarians   of  all   lands   unite!" 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  interpret  these  ex- 
pressions as  indicating  that  the  Communists  expected 
to  obtain  their  ends  by  peaceable  means,  and  the 
Immigration  Department,  in  making  up  its  conclu- 
sions, was  not  called  upon  to  use  ingenuity  in  devising 
possible  inferences  other  than  those  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pamphlets  and  placards  naturally  sug- 
gested. At  any  rate,  there  was  no  such  case  of  lack 
of  evidence  as  will  warrant  this  court  in  declaring  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  deportation  order. 

The  printed  matter  here  considered  was  not  in  its 
substance  greatly  different  from  that  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had  before  it  in  the 
case  of  Vajtauer  vs.  Commissioner,  273  U.  S.  103. 
The  court  there   said: 

"But  the  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  speech,  taken  together,  are  at 
least  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  author 
of  them  advised  and  advocated  opposition  to  all 
organized  government  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
United   States   Government   by  violence.  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  the  right  of  the  courts  to  review  the 
action  of  the  department  having  the  authority  to 
adjudge  the  facts  extends  only  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine that  the  warrant  of  deportation  was  not  arbi- 
trarily issued;  or  issued  as  the  result  of  an  unfair 
hearing.  Tisi  vs.  Tod,  Commissioner,  264  U.  S.  131; 
Billokumsky  vs.   Tod,   Commissioner,  263  U.   S.   149. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Editor's  Note. — At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
Associated  Press  dispatches  announced  confirma- 
tion of  the  foregoing  opinion  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
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Salvage  Awards. — Federal  Judge  Jeremiah 
Netterer  has  awarded  five  members  of  the  tug 
Georgia  $6250,  and  the  owners  of  the  tug  $4750 
for  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Richfield  Oil  Company's 
tanker  Kekoskee  on  February  3  last,  when 
the  tanker's  hull  caught  fire  at  Seattle. 

In  his  decision,  Judge  Netterer  said: 

"The  Georgia  towed  the  Kekoskee  out  into 
Elliott  Bay  after  the  Kekoskee 's  own  crew  de- 
serted and  ran  away.  The  salvage  work  of  the 
Georgia  crew  was  prompt,  skillful  and  efficient." 

The  five  members  of  the  crew  of  the  tug,  who 
were  awarded  $1250  each,  had  asked  the  court  for 
$150,000  for  their  services. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  KING  BILL 


FROM  A  MARTIAN  VIEWPOINT 


"So  you've  got  depression,  eh?"  said  the  gentle- 
man from  Mars.     "How  come?" 

The  Worlder  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Plenty  depression,"  he  admitted,  guiltily. 

"Short  on  food  or  something?"  asked  the  Mar- 
tian. 

"Nope — too  much  food,  in  fact." 

"Can't  get  help,  I  suppose?" 

"Yup,  all  kind  o'  help." 

"H'm  world  must  be  all  finished,  yet." 

The  Martian  scratched  his  head.  Then  he 
brightened : 

"Ha!   I  know — you  must  lack  money  !" 

"Nope !    World's  bursting  with  money." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  visitor  from 
the  Beyond,  that  you  have  plenty  of  money,  plenty 
of  food,  plenty  of  labor,  plenty  of  brains,  a  lot 
of  work  at  world-construction  to  do — and  yet 
you've  got  depression?" 

"That's  so!" 

"You'll  excuse  me."  said  the  Martian,  "but  I've 
always  lived  among  sane  people — and  I  guess  I'll 
beat  it  the  heck  outa  here.  You  sound  like  a 
bunch  of  rummies  to  me.  I  wonder  you  take  the 
trouble  to  live.  .  .     .  " 

So  he  caught  the  first  Interstellar  Limited 
back  home. —  Los  Angeles  Record. 


California  develops  more  electric  power  from 
water,  or  hydroelectric  power,  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Every  year  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  horsepower  is  manufactured  by 
the  force  of  water  from  streams  which  have  their 
source  in  the  national  forests  of  the  state. 


In  a  signed  statement  prepared  for  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  weekly  Labor,  Congressman  F.  H. 
LaGuardia,  Republican,  of  New  York,  declares 
that  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to 
stop  the  "bootlegging"  of  aliens  into  this  country 
disguised  as  seamen  "lies  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
White  House." 

It  is  estimated  that  within  the  last  few  years 
500,000  aliens  have  illegally  entered  the  country 
in  this  way  and  that  they  have  paid  the  "boot- 
leggers" who  manage  the  enterprise,  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  steamship  companies,  from 
$200  to  $1,000  per  head  for  the  privilege. 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sponsored 
the  restrictive  legislation.  It  passed  the  Senate 
after  a  hard  fight  and  its  friends  received  assur- 
ances from  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  help  get  it  through  the  House. 
However,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  LaGuardia,  the  State  Department 
threw  all  its  influences  against  the  bill  and  in- 
duced the  "Old  Guard"  leaders  to  sidetrack  it  in 
the  House  without  a  vote.  "That  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  most  peculiar  position,"  says 
Congressman  LaGuardia.  "Apparently  one  cab- 
inet officer  was  urging  passage  of  the  bill,  while 
another  cabinet  officer  was  authorized  to  block 
passage.    Such  conflict  smacks  of  chicanery." 

Some  observers,  interested  in  the  legislation, 
contend  that  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Doak  acted  in  good  faith,  but  that  the  ship- 
owners' lobby  was  able  to  reach  some  one  in  the 
State  Department. 

Discussing  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  Mr. 
LaGuardia  states : 

"The  steamship  companies  profit  by  this  un- 
lawful practice  of  smuggling  in  undesirable  aliens 
under  the  guise  of  seamen.  This  applies  to  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  foreign  steamship  companies.  The 
American  companies  specialize  in  Chinese.  One 
company  in  particular  carries  a  reserve  crew  of 
Chinese  on  each  ship,  at  a  shilling  a  month,  to 
fill  vacanies  on  other  ships  caused  by  'desertions' 
into  the  United  States." 

LaGuardia  points  out  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  April  14,  1930.  but  was 
held  up  by  Senator  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  who 
made   a   motion   to    reconsider.      It    finally    went 
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through,  however,  but  did  not  reach  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  until  February  28, 
1931. 

Thus  the  reactionary  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  is  constantly  talking  about  his  "American- 
ism," succeeded  in  holding  up  the  legislation  for 
more  than  ten  months. 

With  only  a  few  days  intervening  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  friends  of  the  bill  ap- 
preciated the  need  for  action.  However,  they 
discovered  that  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  existed 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration.  On 
this  point,  LaGuardia  says :  "It  is  now  no  secret 
that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  shouting 
the  loudest  for  restriction  of  immigration  blocked 
consideration  of  the  bill." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  was  induced  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  President.  "I  am  violat- 
ing no  confidence  when  I  say  that  he  told  me  he 
had  taken  the  matter  up  at  a  cabinet  meeting  and 
the  bill  had  received  the  approval  of  the  entire 
administration,"  declares  LaGuardia. 

On  the  strength  of  this  information,  the  bill 
was  reported  out  on  February  28,  with  Congress 
compelled  to  adjourn  on  March  4.  Everyone 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  vote  was  to 
induce  Speaker  Longworth  to  permit  the  bill  to 
be  called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

"The  steamship  interests  again  became  active 
and  moved  against  the  bill  from  all  sides,"  La 
Guardia  declared. 

"Ordinarily  I  would  not  stress  the  attitude  of 
the  administration  or  the  cabinet  in  reference 
to  any  bill  before  Congress.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  important  because  members  speak- 
ing for  the  steamship  interests  were  urging,  as 
their  only  objection,  international  complications 
and  violation  of  existing  treaties." 

LaGuardia  points  out  that  when  Secretary 
Doak  reported  that  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
had  approved  the  bill,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  these  objections  had  been  wiped  out. 

The  Congressman  declares  that  Speaker  Long- 
worth  definitely  assured  him  the  bill  was  on  the 
list  of  measures  to  be  recognized  under  supension 
of  the  rules.  In  the  face  of  this  statement,  the 
Speaker  failed  to  act  and  when  LaGuardia  asked 
him  for  an  explanation,  Longworth  said  "he  had 
received  a  strenuous  objection  from  the  State 
Department  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this 
session." 


LaGuardia  says  that  three  members  of  the 
committee  also  assured  him  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  taken  this  action. 

"I  have  carefully  canvassed  the  House  and  do 
not  believe  there  would  have  been  more  than  25 
votes  against  the  bill,"  says  LaGuardia. 

"The  bill  having  failed,"  says  LaGuardia, 
"American  steamship  companies  will  now  crowd 
out  American  seamen  with  Chinese  crews  to  the 
extent  of  the  limit  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  American  steamship  companies 
are  receiving  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidies  from 
the  American  government.  Foreign  steamship 
companies  will  continue  to  do  business  with  un- 
desirables endeavoring  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  seamen. 

"It  is  well  to  say  in  passing,  that  this  same 
Congress  appropriated  $500,000  to  deport  some 
of  these  fake  seamen  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  government — in  all  likelihood  paying  their 
passage  to  the  same  steamship  companies  that 
unlawfully  brought  them  to  the  United  States. 

"The  whole  thing  is  in  a  sorry  mess." 


STUDY  OF  POPULATION 


The  Japanese  Government  proposes  to  create 
a  permanent  Commission  on  Population  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  of  30,000 
yen  will  be  appropriated  in  the  new  budget  for 
the  expenses  in  the  initial  year. 

The  scope  of  the  commission  includes:  (1) 
scientific  study  of  population;  (2)  cooperation 
with  international  organizations  and  conferences ; 
(3)  surplus  population;  (4)  birth  control;  (5) 
the  movement  of  population;  (6)  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  labor  power;  (7)  methods 
of  securing  a  proportionate  distribution  of  labor 
power  so  as  to  reduce  unemployment ;  and  (8)  the 
problems  of  colonization  and  emigration. 


LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  EUROPE 


Publications  of  the  Linguistic  Office  showed 
125  languages  are  used  in  Europe,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  January  21,  1931, 
from   Geneva. 

The  leaders  are:  German,  spoken  by  81,000,- 
000;  Russian,  70,000,000;  English,  47,000,000; 
Italian,  41,000,000,  and  French  39,000,000. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Tramp  steamers  carried  two-thirds  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Montreal,  Canada,  during  1930. 

The  President's  Yacht  Mayflower,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  will 
be  scrapped.  Repairs  to  the  vessel  would  have 
cost  about  $210,000. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  granted 
to  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  and  the  AGW] 
Steamship  Lines  loans  of  $400,000  and  $169,340, 
respectively,  for  hotel  equipment  on  vessels  now 
building  for  the  two  companies  at  Newport  News. 

The  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company  re- 
ports for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1930,  net 
income  after  depreciation,  Federal  taxes  and 
other  charges,  of  $2,218,445.  or  $4.01  a  share  on 
capital  stock,  against  $1,499,700  or  $2.71  in  1929. 

The  steamships  Wacosta  and  Gateway  City, 
each  of  SJ27  tons  d.w.,  have  been  chartered  by 
the  Export  Steamship  Corporation  from  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  for  operation  in  the  company's 
service  between  New  York  and  Russian  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice has  ruled  that  after  July  1,  1931,  all  vessels 
plying  in  foreign,  coastal  or  Great  Lakes  trade, 
must  be  equipped  with  fire  resisting  bulkheads 
and  fire  screens,  capable  of  withstanding  a  raging 
flame  of  1,500  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least  one 
hour. 

Sale  of  the  Alaskan  Cable-Radio  System  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  planned  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  system,  operated  by  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  is  composed  of  31  telegraph  stations  and 
six  cable  radio  stations.  The  conditions  of  the 
sale  are  being  drawn  up  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  submission  to  Congress. 

The  Radio  Division  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce inspected  the  radio  equipment  of  11,334 
vessels  during  the  past  year,  representing  71  per 
cent  of  the  total  clearances  of  both  American  and 
foreign  vessels  from  all  ports  in  the  United  States. 
In  1927,  there  were  9,330  inspections  out  of  13,- 
657  clearances,  in  1928,  9,093  out  of  14,305,  and 
in  1929,  10,715  out  of  15,023. 

The  Navy  Department  has  awarded  to  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  light  cruiser 


No.  37  at  a  cost  of  $10,450,000.  To  be  completed 
within  three  years,  the  cruiser  will  be  600x64.11^ 
feet  on  a  17.7  foot  draft,  of  107,000  horsepower. 
It  will  mount  nine  eight-inch  guns  on  three  turrets 
and  four  five-inch  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  two  tropedo  tubes.  Four  observa- 
tion planes  will  be  carried  as  well. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  sold  the  follow- 
ing vessels:  Porpoise  (steamship),  185.2x35.9 
feet,  2400  horsepower,  built  1911  at  Bath,  Me.,  to 
William  M.  Mills,  New  York,  for  $21,000; 
Y  E  28,  108  x  31  feet,  to  Gotham  Marine  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  for  $1166;  Grampus  (steam- 
ship), to  Chris  B.  Garnett,  Washington,  for 
$8300.  The  following  bids  were  rejected:  $750, 
Roy  M.  Hall,  Newark,  for  Clarinda  (motor  ves- 
sel) ;  $52,629,  Moore  Drydock  Company,  San 
Francisco,  for  seven  destroyers. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  ordered  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  of  River  Rouge, 
Michigan,  two  300- foot  cargo  vessels  for  service 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York.  The 
vessels  will  be  the  first  turbine-drive  craft  of  their 
type  and  will  have  a  speed  of  14  knots.  They  will 
be  driven  by  steam  from  oil-burning  boilers  at  a 
pressure  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch.  Opera- 
tion by  telemotor  from  the  pilot  house  in  the  bow, 
double  rudders  electrically  controlled,  telescop- 
ically  opening  hatches  and  constant  tension 
winches  will  be  other  features  of  the  ships. 

The  Tuna  clipper  Magellan  was  launched  from 
tlie  ways  of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Construction 
Company.  The  new  vessel  is  a  102- footer,  and 
the  first  tuna  boat  to  be  built  with  a  modified  clip- 
per bow.  She  was  designed  by  Dean  B.  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  boat  works,  and  the  cost  com- 
plete will  be  $75,000.  A  350-horsepower  Atlas 
Imperial  Diesel  engine  will  drive  her  at  a  twelve- 
knot  speed,  and  she  carries  12,000  gallons  of  fuel 
— enough  for  6000  miles.  The  refrigerated  hold 
capacity  is  115  tons  of  iced  tuna,  and  the  vessel 
will  fish  for  Westgate. 

A  new  ship  to  replace  the  power  schooner 
Boxer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
is  being  planned,  according  to  J.  R.  Ummell,  man- 
ager of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a  ship  costing 
not  to  exceed  $400,000,  as  provided  in  the  first 
deficiency  bill.  The  ship,  to  be  powered  by  Diesel 
engines,  will  be  about  217  feet  long,  40  feet  wide 
and  is  to  develop  about  14  knots.  Accommodations 
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for  thirty  passengers  and  refrigerator  space  for 
2000  reindeer  carcasses  are  planned,  according  to 
Mr.  Ummel.  The  new  ship  is  to  go  into  service 
in  the  1932  season,  the  Boxer  to  make  her  regular 
calls  in  Alaska  this  year. 

Moose  Peak  Lighthouse,  Maine,  is  the  foggiest 
spot  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Light- 
house Service.  During  the  past  year  1,562  hours 
of  fog,  or  an  average  of  well  over  four  hours  of 
fog  a  day,  were  reported,  while  the  records  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  show  an  average  of  1,607 
hours  of  fog.  Next  to  Moose  Peak  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  fog  usually  follow  Libbey  Island 
lighthouse,  and  that  on  Petit  Manan,  both  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  Point  Reyes 
Light  Station  holds  the  record  for  fog  with  an 
average  of  1,398  hours  per  year  for  45  years.  Se- 
guin  Light  Station,  Maine,  holds  the  record  for 
an  exceptionally  foggy  year  with  2,734  hours  of 
fog  in  1907. 

San  Diego  led  California  ports  in  the  number 
of  fogless  hours  for  1930,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  headquarters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Lighthouse  District.  San  Francisco  was  second 
and  Los  Angeles  harbor  third,  the  figures  show. 
During  the  year,  Ballast  Point  light  station  re- 
ported 272  hours  five  minutes  of  fog;  Mile  Rock, 
at  San  Francisco,  showed  479  hours  forty  min- 
utes, while  Los  Angeles  harbor  reported  896  hours 
fifty-five  minutes.  February  was  the  foggiest 
month,  both  at  Ballast  Point  and  Los  Angeles  har- 
bar,  with  sixty-three  hours  and  175  hours  twenty 
minutes,  respectively.  San  Francisco's  foggiest 
month,  the  Mile  Rock  report  indicates,  was  Au- 
gust, with  112  hours  fifteen  minutes. 

Nantucket  Lightship,  situated  200  miles  east  of 
New  York  harbor  and  forty  miles  from  the  near- 
est land,  Nantucket  Island,  has  just  served  again 
as  a  haven  of  refuge  to  a  shipwrecked  crew,  ac- 
cording to  information  just  received  by  the  Light- 
house Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
When  the  fishing  schooner  Aloma  sank  recently  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lightship  the  crew  were  able  to 
get  off  in  their  small  boats  and  reach  the  side  of 
the  lightship.  They  were  taken  aboard,  treated 
for  exposure,  and  furnished  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing until  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  arrived  to  take 
them  ashore.  Officers  and  crew  of  Nantucket 
Lightship  have  several  times  been  commended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses  and  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Commerce  for  unusual  exertions  in  rescu- 


ing distressed  mariners,  and  the  vessel  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  provide  temporary  shelter 
in  emergencies. 

Molokini  Lighthouse,  near  Maui  Islands  in  the 
Hawaiian  group,  has  burned  every  night  for  nine- 
teen years  and  eight  months  without  a  failure, 
although  all  its  apparatus  is  automatic  and  no 
keeper  lives  at  the  station.  The  light  flashes  every 
three  seconds.  Automatic  lights  such  as  this  burn 
compressed  acetylene  gas  and  have  a  number  of 
tanks  holding  sufficient  gas  for  a  year's  operation 
under  most  conditions.  Lighthouse  tenders  visit 
the  lights  periodically,  but  usually  not  more  than 
twice  a  year,  installing  new  tanks  of  gas  and 
carefully  examining  the  flashing  apparatus.  The 
exceptional  record  made  by  Molokini  Light  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  lantern  and  flasher 
were  exchanged  every  four  years  and  taken  to 
the  lighthouse  depot  shops  for  a  careful  overhaul- 
ing. The  establishment  of  automatic  lights  has 
permitted  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  place  com- 
paratively inexpensive  lights  at  extremely  remote 
sites  where  few  human  beings  would  be  willing 
to  reside. 

Well  designed  for  tropical  service,  the  new 
steamship  Borinquen,  a  $3,000,000  ship  built  for 
the  Porto  Rico  Line,  sailed  from  New  York  re- 
cently on  her  maiden  voyage  to  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico.  While  in  New  York  she  was  visited  by 
thousands  of  guests,  including  leading  shipping 
men  and  prospective  tourists.  She  is  an  attractive 
vessel  built  on  characteristic  Theodore  Ferris 
lines  at  the  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  She  is  429  x  59^  x 
23^2  feet,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  7000.  Oil  fuel 
is  used  and  the  ship  is  driven  by  single-reduction 
geared  turbines  of  the  reaction  type.  Four  water- 
tube  boilers  supply  steam  developing  6500  horse- 
power. Her  cruising  speed  is  sixteen  knots,  al- 
though on  her  trials  she  made  18^  knots.  Fuel 
tanks  carry  sufficient  oil  for  a  cruising  radius  of 
6000  nautical  miles,  equal  to  seventeen  days' 
steaming.  The  layout  of  the  public  rooms,  stair- 
ways, dining  saloon  and  alleyways  is  designed  to 
give  the  maximum  ventilation.  The  furnishings, 
which  include  a  pleasing  variety  in  which  lacquer 
work  and  rich  contrasting  tones  play  an  im- 
portant part,  are  in  excellent  taste.  All  bridge 
fittings  are  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  staterooms 
are  modern  in  every  respect,  and  comfortable. 
There  are  telephones  in  every  cabin. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


The  Marine  Department  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  report  that 
in  the  year  1930  the  number  of  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  Dublin,  and  in  which  pilots  were 
engaged,  was  3248,  the  fees  totalling  £9775.  The 
figures  for  Cork  were  3152  vessels  and  £14,358; 
and  Wexford,  1341  and  £4068. 

Traffic  at  Bremen  for  1930  amounted  to  6,259,- 
454  net  tons,  in  which  Germany  participated  to 
the  extent  of  68.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  7.8  per 
cent  over  1929  and  1.9  per  cent  over  1913. 
British  tonnage  at  the  port  amounted  to  993,710 
net  tons,  or  10.9  per  cent,  and  United  States  ton- 
nage, 570,698  net  tons,  or  6.2  per  cent. 

A  sign  that  the  depression  is  having  its  reper- 
cussion in  all  corners  of  the  earth  is  the  announce- 
ment, that  the  Dutch  Royal  Packet  Company 
whose  vessels  penetrate  the  remotest  confines  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Archipelago,  is  laying  up 
part  of  its  fleet.  The  Batavia-Padang  service  is 
being  suppressed  altogether. 

The  service  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  operated  for 
many  years  by  the  Ozean  Linie  of  Flensburg.  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  in 
combination  with  the  Hapag.  The  two  passenger 
motorships  of  the  Ozean  Linie,  the  Rio  Bravo 
and  Rio  Panuco,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd. 

As  Dutch  shipyards  complete  the  work  they 
have  on  hand,  their  prospects  for  future  business 
grow  proportionately  less  since  no  new  orders 
seem  to  be  coming  in.  The  only  Dutch  yards 
which  have  a  goodly  amount  of  work  are  the  small 
companies  specializing  in  the  construction  of 
small  motor  vessels  of  from  250  to  350  tons, 
engaged  principally  in  the  transport  of  bricks  to 
Great  Britain. 

Belgium  has  given  up  the  plan  of  creating  a 
port  at  Banana  on  the  Congo,  according  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Colonies,  because  to  make  the 
project  practical  it  would  be  necessary  to  prolong 
the  Matadi-Leopoldville  Railway  up  to  Banana. 
The  cost  of  such  an  extension  would  amount  to 
such  a  large  sum  that  higher  tariffs  than  those  of 
the  French  Congo  Railway  would  have  to  be 
charged.  It  had  been  intended  to  make  Banana 
an  outer  harbor  specially  serving  large  vessels. 


Insurance  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  has  been 
placed  with  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
underwriters  on  the  Canadian  Pacific's  42,000-ton 
liner  Empress  of  Britain,  now  nearing  completion. 
This  will  cover  the  ordinary  operating  risks  for 
one  year.  Additional  policies  amounting  to 
$11,250,000  have  been  written  to  cover  the  risk 
on  the  vessel  while  she  is  lying  at  Southampton 
after  delivery  by  the  builders.  She  is  scheduled  to 
sail  from  Southampton  May  27  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Quebec. 

The  participation  of  foreign  shipping  in  the 
Brazilian  coastwise  trade,  permitted  in  a  decree 
issued  by  the  government  during  the  recent  revo- 
lution, has  been  ordered  at  an  end  by  the  new 
government.  The  earlier  decree  had  been  issued 
because  the  north  and  south  coasts  were  mainly 
in  the  control  of  the  rebel  forces  and  Brazilian 
shipping  was  thus  prevented  from  leaving  ports 
in  those  districts  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  food 
supply  was  cut  off  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  foreign  ships  to  substitute  for  the  Brazilian 
vessels. 

Thanks  to  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
government  of  the  first  installment  of  compensa- 
tion for  ships  confiscated  during  the  war.  the 
Hamburg- American- North  German  Lloyd  combi- 
nation declared  a  6  per  cent  dividend  for  1930. 
compared  with  8  per  cent  for  1929.  Freights  were 
reported  as  so  poor  that  even  the  good  passenger 
receipts  from  the  Bremen  and  Europa  were  unable 
to  overcome  them.  It  was  announced  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  that  an  addition  of  $2,300,000  to 
the  insurance  reserve  will  be  made,  while  Ham- 
burg-American will  create  a  special  reserve  with 
$5,900,000. 

Congo  Whaling  Company  reports  a  net  surplus 
for  the  last  season  of  393,000  kr.  The  shares  of 
the  company,  which  is  part  of  a  group  of  com- 
panies working  for  the  improvement  of  sale  con- 
ditions, have  recently  suffered  a  severe  drop.  To 
counteract  this,  the  board  has  recommended  that 
the  company  buy  up  its  own  shares  amounting  to 
300,000  kr.,  so  that  a  rational  amortization  of  the 
capital  may  be  brought  about.  The  Congo  whaling 
field  in  which  the  company  operated  was  left 
untouched  for  three  years,  with  the  result  that 
when  operations  in  the  area  were  resumed,  about 
600  whales,  yielding  20,000  barrels  of  oil,  were 
caught. 

The  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
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in  its  annual  report  describing  conditions  in  the 
shipping  industry,  states  that  the  record  of  a  dis- 
astrous year  for  industry  as  a  whole  meant  for 
British  shipping  an  unprecedented  volume  of  un- 
employment and  under-employment.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  659  vessels,  of  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  2,513,000  tons,  laid  up  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  95  per  cent  were  of  1000 
tons  or  more.  The  number  of  idle  ships  of  this 
size  represented  15  per  cent  of  British  ocean-going 
tonnage,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  vessels  remaining  in  commission  were  worked 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  together  established 
trades. 

The  Sydney  Harbor  Trust  Commissioners 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  vessel 
entrances  of  6192  of  15,410,047  tons  gross,  a 
decrease  of  817  of  218,558  tons  gross  from  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Income  from  the  port 
amounted  to  £1,017,934,  or  £85,663  less  than 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Working  expend- 
iture was  £381,420,  interest  on  capital  debt, 
£597,123,  and  balance,  £39,391,  of  which 
£32,684  was  placed  in  the  sinking  fund  and 
remainder  transferred  to  reserves.  Complaint  has 
been  lodged  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  cap- 
ital debt  is  too  high  and  that  they  should  not  have 
been  deprived  of  the  cash  surpluses  from  1912  to 
1928,  which  amount,  without  interest,  to  over 
£1,500,000. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Maritime  Trust  in  London,  Sir  Frederick  Lewis 
said  that  the  past  year  had  shown  very  few  re- 
deeming features,  and  that  the  immediate  outlook 
was  most  disappointing.  While  he  had  always 
been,  and  still  was,  an  optimist,  it  was  evident  that 
the  revival  in  trade  was  going  to  be  longer  in 
manifesting  itself  than  they  had  hoped.  It  was, 
unfortunately,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called 
remedies  for  the  present  state  of  depression  very 
often  had  the  effect  of  benefiting  one  industry  and 
disturbing  another.  The  shipping  industry  was 
not  immune  from  such  suggestions,  but  frankly 
he  did  not  see  that  there  was  very  much  more 
that  could  be  done  by  the  industry  itself  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  its  affairs.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  low  level  of  freights  was  the  very 
large  surplus  of  tonnage  overhanging  the  market, 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  more  tonnage  laid 
up  in  the  world  than  had  previously  been  accorded. 

By  general  agreement  all  of  the  principal  pas- 


senger lines  have  made  substantial  reductions  in 
the  third  class  round  trip  rates  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  Europe  and  return.  The  United 
States  Lines  drop  the  price  on  the  Leviathan  from 
$175  to  $146  and  on  the  rest  of  their  ships  from 
$164  to  $136.  Round  trips  on  the  Majestic  and 
Aquitania  are  reduced  from  $167  to  $138.  On  the 
Anchor  and  Red  Star  Lines  the  round  trip  to 
British  and  Irish  ports  is  reduced  from  $150  to 
$124.  The  North  German  Lloyd  have  fixed  the 
lower  rates  according  to  ship,  $157  on  the  Bremen 
and  Euro  pa,  $152  on  the  Columbus  and  $145  on 
the  rest  of  their  vessels.  The  Hamburg-American 
Line  rate  to  Hamburg  and  return  is  now  $145. 
These  rates,  which  will  permit  passengers  to  re- 
main abroad  for  two  years,  are  available  during 
March  and  April  and  again  from  August  1  to 
October  15,  next.  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  announces  that  the  reductions 
are  made  ".  .  .  .  in  a  special  'effort  to  assist 
unemployed  or  part-time  workers  desiring  to  visit 
and  reside  in  their  homelands  until  the  labor  mar- 
ket here  can  reabsorb  them." 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  Dr.  Cuno,  after  review- 
ing in  Hapag  News  the  reconstruction  of  the 
German  mercantile  marine  during  the  past  decade, 
states  that  no  matter  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
mercantile  marine  might  remain  international  and 
render  services  to  the  transport  requirements  of 
other  countries,  German  shipping  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  its  position  as  a  national  industry 
if  passengers  and  foreign  trade  did  not  show  it 
more  preference  than  in  the  past,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment, leaving  aside  all  considerations  of  sub- 
ventions, did  not  display  a  better  understanding  of 
its  requirements.  What  shipping  itself  could  do 
was  done  in  the  last  decade,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  crisis  year — simplifying  its  organization,  com- 
bining concerns  and  services,  exclusion  of  compe- 
tition, limitation  of  reconstruction  and  new  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  laying  up  of  unproduc- 
tive tonnage.  Should  these  result,  however,  on 
the  whole,  in  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance 
of  the  invested  capital,  the  blame  could  only  be 
attributed  to  the  catastrophic  situation,  never  be- 
fore experienced,  of  the  world's  markets,  and  not 
to  German  ships  or  shipping.  Should  an  improve- 
ment take  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  Ger- 
man shipping  would  return  once  more  to  its  for- 
mer profitable  activity. 
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The  legislative  committee  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  opposes  a  pending 
bill  in  the  state  legislature  which  would  permit 
women  serving  on  juries.  "The  presence  of 
women  on  juries  will  not  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  state,"  assert  the  lawyers. 

The  governor  of  Arizona  has  signed  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  Arizona  Legislature,  that  outlaws 
the  "yellow  dog."  The  measure  is  along  lines  of 
the  Wisconsin  law,  which  declares  an  agreement 
that  compels  a  worker  to  forego  membership  in 
a  trade  union  is  against  public  policy. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  has  passed  an  old- 
age  pension  law  that  was  urged  by  organized 
labor.  The  measure  passed  the  House  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote.  Indigents  over  65  years  of 
age,  who  have  lived  in  the  state  fifteen  years,  will 
be  paid  not  less  than  $1  a  day.  The  law  is  manda- 
tory upon  county  commissioners. 

The  United  States  Senate  approved  Mr.  War- 
ner's resolution  for  a  special  committee  to  make 
an  investigation  of  unemployment  insurance.  The 
committee  is  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate 
next  December  on  American  and  foreign  experi- 
ence with  both  public  and  private  unemployment 
insurance  systems  and  the  results  achieved  by 
each. 

Agriculture  income  for  1930  dropped  20.8  per 
cent  from  1929,  according  to  Standard  Statistics 
Company  of  New  York  City.  Based  on  prices 
recently  prevailing  and  assuming  aggregate  yields 
similar  to  those  of  1930,  income  in  the  current 
year  would  be  reduced  to  about  $9,300,000,000. 
Estimates  on  decreased  buying  power  of  indus- 
trial workers  range  from  seven  to  eight  billion 
dollars. 

New  York  Electrical  Workers'  Local  Union 
No.  3  now  has  a  beautiful  seven-story  building, 
costing  $246,000.  It  also  owns  an  adjoining  build- 
ing, used  solely  for  schooling  helpers.  The  Fur 
Workers'  Union  owned  and  used  the  property.  It 
lost  it  because  of  internal  strife  and  poor  man- 
agement. The  Electrical  Workers'  union  now  has 
it  because  of  good  management.  Such  examples 
answer  critics. 
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The  drouth  relief  measure  which  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  president 
was  a  thinly  disguised  plan  to  sidestep  the  real 
issue,  which  was  whether  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  provide  feed  for  farm  ani- 
mals and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing farmers.  The  farmers  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive money  as  loans ;  they  will  decide  as  to  how 
the  money  will  be  spent. 

A  nation-wide  housing  program  for  the  benefit 
of  low-income  groups  would  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  raise  living  standards,  said  former  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  speaking 
over  the  Columbia  broadcasting  system.  "Thou- 
sands of  families  in  large  cities  live  in  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "When 
you  build  a  house  you  set  in  motion  many  thou- 
sands of  wheels  in  every  direction.  While  we  erect 
skyscrapers,  fine  hotels  and  big  apartment  houses, 
let  us  remember  the  ugly  areas  where  the  masses 
of  our  population  must  live." 

Unemployment's  disastrous  effect  upon  children 
was  stressed  by  -Mi>s  Grace  Abbott,  director  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau.  She  referred  to  studies 
made  by  her  bureau  in  the  last  depression  in  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  population.  "Over  four-fifths 
of  the  families  were  in  debt  for  food,  rent,  fuel, 
medical  attendance  and  other  necessities,"  she  said. 
"When  the  father  eventually  secures  work,  these 
families  have  a  debt  burden  to  meet.  In  some  of 
these  families  money  for  food  was  secured  at  the 
cost  of  permanent  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
mother  and  the  neglect  of  children.  Unemploy- 
ment, then,  because  it  means  a  lowered  family 
standard,  anxiety  and  dread,  the  loss  of  savings 
and  mortgaging  of  the  future,  has  a  direct  and 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  children." 

The  annual  statement  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  for  1930  shows  profits  of  $14,308,897, 
as  against  $30,057,652.  Of  course,  1930  was  a 
disastrous  year  for  many  lines  of  business,  but  a 
decrease  in  profits  of  more  than  100  per  cent  is 
exceptional.  When  looking  for  a  reason  for  this 
it  might  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  more  ago 
the  great  mail  order  house  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  notoriously  unfair  printing  house  for  the 
printing  of  its  catalogue,  involving  some  $30,000,- 
000.  The  work  hitherto  had  been  done  in  a  union 
office.  Organized  labor  probably  cannot  claim 
credit   for  all   of  the  decreased  business,   but   it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  boycott  campaign  didn't 
do  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  any  good. 

Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  paid  to  pensioners 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  during  1930, 
President  Gerard  Swope  has  announced.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  there  were  1287  pensioners, 
averaging  69.20  years  of  age  and  having  been 
employed  by  the  company  for  an  average  of  28.77 
years  before  retirement;  the  ages  of  the  men 
totaled  nearly  90,000  years,  and  their  service  with 
the  company  totaled  more  than  37,000  years.  The 
pension  payments  in  1930  averaged  $817.  The 
payment  of  $903,905  during  1930  compared  with 
payment  of  $739,126  in  1929,  and  $514,495  in 
1928.  A  total  of  $3,772,502  has  been  paid  to  pen- 
sioners by  the  General  Electric  Company  since 
1912,  when  the  first  payment  was  made. 

The  economic  depression  in  this  country  has 
resulted  in  new  popular  outlooks,  declared  Pro- 
fessor Halvdan  Koht,  Swedish  educator,  on  de- 
parting for  his  home  after  a  several  months'  stay 
in  the  United  States.  He  lectured  in  several  uni- 
versities. "I  felt  a  strong  optimism  when  I  was 
here  before,"  said  Professor  Koht.  "Your  present 
depression  has  had  a  strong  psychological  effect 
that  seems  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  souls  of 
the  people.  They  talk  as  though  unemployment 
has  come  to  stay  and  that  this  depression  calls 
for  a  new  social  order,  although  no  definite  pro- 
gram has  been  found  to  bring  about  a  renais- 
sance." Professor  Koht  said  he  observed  a  more 
strict  caste  system  here.  He  noted,  however,  that 
"university  intellectuals"  in  the  United  States  are 
sympathetic  with  the  labor  movement.  The  con- 
trary is  true  in  Europe,  he  said. 

Senator  Norris'  "lame  duck"  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  again  defeated.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  but  an  amendment  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman (Speaker)  Longworth  provided  that 
the  second  session  of  Congress  would  be  limited. 
The  two  bills  were  referred  to  conferees  of  both 
branches.  Senate  conferees  refused  to  accept  the 
Longworth  proposal.  They  pointed  out  that  a 
small  group  might  tie  up  all  legislation  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  second  session.  The  fight  will 
be  renewed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  defeated  lawmakers  who 
have  their  eye  on  Federal  patronage,  dictate  na- 
tional legislation  for  several  weeks.  Half  a  hun- 
dred Congressmen  defeated  last  November  held 


office  until  March  4.  It  was  their  vote  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  administration  to  block  direct 
relief  for  industrial  unemployed  and  drought 
victims. 

Congress  has  passed  the  prevailing  wages  bill, 
favored  by  governmental  departments  that  han- 
dle public  construction.  The  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  president.  The  bill  provides  that 
every  contract  for  public  works  in  excess  of 
$5000  shall  contain  a  clause  that  the  contractor 
shall  pay  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  that  locality. 
In  the  event  of  a  dispute  over  the  definition  of 
what  is  a  prevailing  rate,  and  the  government's 
representative  on  the  work  fails  to  adjust  the 
issue,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Con- 
gressman Welch,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  said  that  some  successful  bidders  on 
government  work  import  labor  from  distant  locali- 
ties and  have  exploited  these  workers  by  paying 
wages  far  below  local  standards.  This  practice,  he 
said,  affects  local  workers  and  qualified  contrac- 
tors. The  latter  cannot  compete  with  contractors 
who  base  labor  costs  upon  low  wages  they  pay  for 
unattached,  migratory  workers  who  are  often 
housed  and  fed  in  temporary  structures  erected 
by  the  contractor. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Levy  of  New  York  has 
ruled  that  a  dress  manufacturer  cannot  evade  his 
obligation  to  employ  union  workers  by  withdraw- 
ing from  an  employers'  association  that  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  The  court  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  against  Lady  Rejane,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion that  resigned  from  the  Affiliated  Dress  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  and  then  replaced  organ- 
ized workers  with  non-unionists.  Justice  Levy 
restrained  the  corporation  from  violating  its  con- 
tract, from  continuing  the  lockout,  and  from 
directly  or  indirectly  sending  goods  to  be  manu- 
factured into  garments  to  any  person  or  firm  that 
does  not  conduct  a  union  shop.  The  order  also 
prevents  the  defendant  company  from  manufac- 
turing or  producing  garments  at  any  establish- 
ment which  does  not  employ  union  workers, 
whether  such  shop  is  operated  by  defendant  or 
any  other  person  or  firm.  "The  injunction  is  a 
just  answer  to  any  employer  who  seeks  to  evade 
contractual  obligations,"  said  David  Dubinsky, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  international  union. 
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Unemployment  insurance  has  saved  Great  Brit- 
ain from  calamity  far  greater  than  anything  that 
has  resulted  from  the  "dole,"  according  to  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs,  whose  latest  book,  "Since  Then," 
discusses  this  and  other  industrial  problems. 

The  Canadian  Immigration  Commissioner  at 
Danzig  and  Gdynia  has  been  ordered  to  stop  his 
activities  and  not  to  examine  any  more  immi- 
grants from  Poland.  This  order  means  the  com- 
plete arrestment  of  immigration  through  those 
ports  and  is  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the 
Polish  order  forbidding  emigration  except 
through  the  machinery  of  the  syndicate  which 
ships  emigrants  through  Gdynia  in  Polish  ships. 

Herr  Waldemar  Hieronymus,  Honorary  Bo- 
livian Counsel  in  Magdenberg,  Germany,  a  nat- 
uralized Bolivian  citizen,  has  informed  the  Bo- 
livian government  that  he  will  shortly  bring  to 
Bolivia  fifty  families  (about  200  persons)  of 
German  farmers  who  will  form  an  agricultural 
community  in  Caupolican  Province,  Department 
of  La  Paz.  Each  colonist  will  have  5000  marks 
and  will  be  given  free  land. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  Australian 
Arbitration  Court's  complete  inquiry  into  wages 
and  living  costs  and  conditions,  its  membership 
rendered  a  unanimous  decision  that  "an  emer- 
gency has  arisen  which  calls  for  immediate 
readjustments  in  all  directions;  readjustment  of 
costs  of  government,  costs  of  production  and  ser- 
vices, rents,  dividends,  interests,  and  costs  of  liv- 
ing." The  court  also  directed  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  wages  of  railway  employees  of 
Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

While  the  French  ministries  of  Labor  and  Ag- 
riculture had  been  approving  contracts  for  some 
time  for  the  importing  of  an  average  of  3000  for- 
eign laborers  a  week,  the  number  of  foreign  la- 
borers entering  France  in  this  manner  dropped  to 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand  during  the  last 
week  of  the  quarter  under  review,  through  an 
immigration  curtailment  policy  adopted  as  a  result 
of  rapidly  increasing  unemployment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  foreign  laborers  repatriated 
each  week  jumped  from  400  or  500  to  2000. 

"Forty   thousand    six    hundred    and    seventeen 


would-be  British  army  recruits  were  rejected  by 
the  authorities  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1930,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
rejections  being  due  to  the  physical  unfitness  of 
the  applicants."  This  answer,  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Tom  Shaw,  should  silence  the 
clamor  from  the  cranks  who  believe  that  social 
services  should  be  cut,  if  not  abolished,  wages 
cut,  and  the  general  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers  lowered  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  con- 
templated by  the  profiteers  and  super-taxpayers 
without  uneasiness. 

Those  who  still  think  of  Japanese  women  as 
people  who,  though  picturesque  and  lovely,  are 
yet  bound  to  the  ancestral  home  by  centuries  of 
custom,  will  find  much  of  interest  in  a  report  re- 
cently published  by  the  Japanese  Bureau  of  So- 
cial AfTairs,  the  figures  of  which  show  that  the 
women  have  felt  the  sweep  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  Of  the  4,744,047  persons  employed 
at  the  end  of  June,  1930,  1,534,314  are  said  to 
be  women.  The  number  and  proportion  of  wo- 
men in  the  different  classifications  were  as  fol- 
lows:  Factories  1,013,428  or  a  little  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total ;  mines,  44,774,  a  little  less 
than  one-fifth;  transportation  and  communica- 
ton,  47,684,  slightly  less  than  one-tenth ;  and 
casual  and  other  employment,  428,428,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-fourth. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Labor  Office  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Mandatory  Government 
would  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  reducing  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  Samoa.  Sir  Thomas  Wil- 
ford,  the  accredited  representative  of  New  Zea- 
land, stated  in  reply  that  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign  work- 
ers to  the  minimum  which  would  satisfy  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  territory.  Governments  must, 
however,  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Samoans  themselves  were  generally  unwilling  to 
engage  in  regular  work.  The  representative  of 
New  Zealand  also  informed  the  Commission  that 
the  social  problem  arising  from  the  presence  of 
Chinese  laborers  was  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  government. 

In  the  German  cigarette  industry,  which  is  not 
prosperous,  but  is,  in  fact,  going  through  very 
bad  times  on  account  of  increases  in  taxation, 
a   nation-wide  agreement   has   nevertheless   been 
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made  between  the  workers'  and  employers'  organ- 
izations concerned  (covering  about  28,000  work- 
ers), which  introduces  the  five-day  week  from  the 
first  of  March  onwards.  Weekly  working  hours 
are  thus  reduced  from  48  to  42^.  Wages  are 
not  reduced  proportionately,  but  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  forty-five-hour  week.  Even  though  this 
means  a  slight  fall  in  the  individual  wage  of  the 
workers,  yet  in  view  of  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment, the  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  raise  the 
aggregate  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  this  industry.  At  a  moment  when  the 
unemployment  figures  of  Germany  are  approach- 
ing five  millions,  a  good  example  is  thus  given 
on  a  wide  basis. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of    "Seamen's    Journal,"    published    monthly,    at    San    Francisco, 
Calif.,   for   April    1,    1931. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,"  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,   International   Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Editor,   Paul  Scharrenberg,   525   Market  Street,   San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Andrew  Furu- 
seth,  President,  A.F.  of  L.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Victor 
A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer,  623  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid    subscribers    during    the    six    months    preceding    the    date 

shown    above    is 

(This    information    is    required    from    daily    publications    only.) 

PAUL  SCHARRENBERG. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before   me    this   24th   day    of    March 
1931. 

(Seal)  CARL  W.  MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 


AND  THE  ECHO  ANSWERS  "WHY?' 


Much  is  being  said  at  the  present  time  about 
educating  young  men  to  be  officers.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  educate  more  men  to  be  officers  when 
some  of  the  masters  and  mates  who  are  at  present 
on  the  beach  get  a  job.  Why  make  more  officers 
when  we  cannot  find  employment  for  those  we 
have? — Neptune  Log. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.  BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 

ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 

COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore _F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT   (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.   O.   Box  A 17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,   Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,    Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   BTG   STORES 

Store  No.    1 — Cor.   Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First   Avenue 

Opp.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union    Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND   SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715   First   Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 


The  sweet  young  thing  gazed  pen- 
sively at  the  peaceful  rural  scene. 

"Why  are  you  running  that  strain 
roller  over  that  field?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  raising  mashed  potatoes  this 
year,"  replied  the  farmer. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109    SIXTH   STREET,    SAN    PEDRO 


WHICH? 


Father:  "You  kept  the  car  out 
rather  late  last  night,  son.  What 
delayed  you?" 

Son:     "Had  a  hlowout,   Dad." 
•Father:     "Huh!      Tire     or     road- 
house?" 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  ST12UART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Mrs.     Mollie     Eglit,     Acklington, 

Morpeth,  Northumherland,  Eng- 
land, desires  to  communicate  with 
her  husband,  Carl  Eglit,  an  able 
seaman.  He  is  a  Russian,  born  in 
Libau,  May  15,  1896;  height  five 
feet  nine  inches;  blue  eyes;  brown 
hair  and  fair  complexion.  I  have  a 
letter  from  his  wife  which  1  am 
sure  he  would  like  to  see  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  it  to  him  as  soon  as 
I  know  where  to  reach  him.  Please 
let  me  know  if  you  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  his  whereabouts. 
V.  A.  Olander,  secretary-treasurer. 
International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  623  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue,  Chicago,   111. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  William  (Bill)  B.  Harvey,  a  na- 
tive of  Clonmel,  County  of  Tippe- 
rary,  Ireland,  late  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  British  tanker  Toma- 
haivk,  will  kindly  communicate 
such  information  to  Patrick  Flynn, 
secretary  of  the  Marine  Firemen. 
Oilers  and  Watertenders  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  at  58  Commercial 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home    of 

"THE  BERGMANN  SHOE" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,    WASH. 

321    East    Heron    Street 


SHOES 


EAMEN'S  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,   Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 

"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and  Soft   Drinks 

219    EIGHTH    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Ole  T.  Torwick,  who  has  not 
been  seen  by  friends  for  two  > 
may  receive  important  information 
regarding  his  father's  death  and  es- 
tate. Anyone  knowing  his  where- 
abouts at  any  time  since  December, 
1928,  please  communicate  with  Re- 
gent Olaf  J.  Ihme,  Lodge  No.  2, 
Sons  of  Norway,  San   Pedro,  Calif. 


SUCH  IS  LIFE 


( )ne  ship  drives  East, 

<  )ne  drives  West,  . 

By   the   selfsame   wind   that   blows; 

It's  the  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  gales 

Which   determines  the 

Way    it    goes. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  PARTY 


"He  threw  his  slippers  at  me  and 
told  me  to  go  to  the  devil,"  sobbed 
the   unhappy   daughter. 

"You  did  right  coming  home  to 
me,"  answered   the  mother. 


TRANSIENT 


Harry:     "What's  on  your  mind?" 
Jim:     "Thoughts." 
Harry:     "Treat        them        kindly. 
They're  in  a   strange   place." 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 
Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline   Engi- 
neers' Association  No.    49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San    Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


GEO.  A.  NUGENT 

Investment  Building,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Specialist  in  Personal  Injury  and  Personal 
Property  Claims  against  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  American  seamen  who 
served  on  merchant  vessels  torpedoed  or  at- 
tacked by  German  submarines  during  the 
course  of  the  World   War. 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    -     Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor   in   Admiralty 

UNderhill  4840 — Home  Ph.   BAy.   5619 

1005   Market  Street  San   Francisco,   Calif. 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101   Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Barnacle  Club 

A  Service  Station  for  those 
who  "Go  to  Sea" 

11   Steuart  Street  San  Francisco 

BLOW  YOUR  MAN  DOWN 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  RflQQ  UNION 

FAIR  J3Vyk3C5  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada   Block 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil   Skin   Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.   Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124    MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


TOO  MANY  HANDS 


"Tomorrow  night,"  said  the  evan- 
gelist, "I'm  going  to  talk  about  liars. 
Before  the  service  I  would  like 
everyone  to  read  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Mark." 

The  following  evening  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks  he  said,  "My 
subject  tonight  is  'Liars.'  How 
many  of  you  have  read  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Mark?" 

More  than  200  hands  went  up. 

"Those  who  raised  their  hands 
will  pay  particular  attention,"  said 
the  evangelist.  "There  is  no  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Mark." 


THE   AWFUL   TRUTH 

"You  look  fed  up,  old  man." 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  tiring  day.  That 
little  beast  of  an  office  boy  of  mine 
came  to  me  with  the  old  gag  about 
getting  off  for  his  grandmother's 
funeral,  so  just  to  teach  him  a  lesson 
I  said  I  would  accompany  him." 

"Ah,  not  so  bad;  was  it  a  good 
game?" 

"No,  it  was  his  grandmother's 
funeral!" 

31 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of    Everything    for   the    Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SOUARE   KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Rates    Weekly    $1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  not  fail  to  visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near  Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


HOT  STUFF 


Two  moonshiners  were  discussing 
the  merits  and  strength  of  their 
products. 

"Ah  makes  mah  licker  so  strong," 
declared  one,  "dat  when  you  drinks 
it,  you  can  done  smell  de  cornfield 
whar  dat  corn  was  grown." 

"Humph!  Nigger,  dat  ain't  noth- 
in,'  "  was  the  contemptuous  come- 
back. "Ah  spilled  a  few  drops  of 
mah  licker  on  mah  wife's  pansy 
patch-  and  dem  pansies  turned  tuh 
tiger  lilies,  yas,  sah." 


SKEDADDLE 


Shopper:  "But  can  this  fur  coat 
be  worn  in  the  rain  without  damag- 
ing it?" 

Cohen:  "Lady,  I  should  ask  you 
— did  you  ever  see  a  skunk  carrying 
an  umbrella?" 


Rufe  Johnson's  pet  hound  disap- 
peared. Rufe  put  the  following  ad 
in  the  paper: 

"Lost  or  run  away — One  liver- 
colored  bird  dog  called  Jim.  Will 
show  signs  of  hydrofobby  in  about 
three  days." 

The  dog  came  home  the  following 
day. 


THE  DEPTHS 


The  diocesan  examiner  was  exam- 
ining a  class  of  small  boys. 

Examiner:     "Who        made        the 
world?" 

First  Boy:     "God." 
Examiner:     "What  is  hell?" 
Second  Boy:     "Please,  Father,  but 
we're  not  down  that  far  vet." 
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DENTAL  SYSTEM  FOUNDED 
BY  FORMER  SEAMAN 

The  famous  E.  R.  Parker  System  of  dentistry  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Painless  Parker,  who  began  his  sea  career  as  a  cabin  boy  and  made  his 
last  trip  as  second  mate  on  the  barque  Cypress.  Many  seafaring  men 
have  learned  that  dentists  using  this  System  give  them  fine  dental  work 
and  the  best  materials  at  very  reasonable  prices.  There's  an  office  in 
every  Pacific  seaport. 

DENTISTS  USING  THE  E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 

BELLINGHAM,  Holly  and  Commercial  Sts.:  BOSTON. 
Mass.,  11  Avery  St.,  128  Washington  St.;  EUREKA.  210  F 
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PIOUS  BILL 


Alpha:  "What  was  the  denomi- 
nation of  that  bill  you  loaned  me?" 

Theta:  "Episcopalian,  I  guess;  it 
keeps  lent." 


ALL-POWERFUL 


Hubert  (in  poetic  frenzy,  as  they 
strolled  along  the  shore  at  Tybee): 
"Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean,  roll!" 

Mary:  "Oh,  Hubert,  how  won- 
derful you  are!    It"^  doing  it." 
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SECURITY  IN  OLD  AGE 


IFTEEN  states  now  have  old-age  pension 
laws,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  new 
legislation  in  three  more  states,  bringing 
the  number  of  bills  passed  during  the 
1931  legislative  session  to  seven — a 
record  in  this  field — according  to  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  the  situation  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Old-Age  Security.  President 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
the  following  forceful  address,  delivered  during 
the  month  in  New  York  City,  set  forth  the  many 
reasons  why  organized  labor  is  active  in  the  fight 
for  the  enactment  of  Old-Age  Pension  laws : 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  the  right 
to  "life"  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  possessed  by 
all  mankind.  It  is  regarded  as  sacred,  inherent  and 
fundamental.  In  the  light  of  this  declaration  is  it  not 
justifiable  to  assume  that  to  foster,  promote  and  sus- 
tain human  life  is  a  social  obligation  which  parallels 
society's  duty  to  protect  human  life? 

It  is  upon  this  hypothesis  that  socially  minded 
groups  of  people  have  endeavored  to  erect  a  social 
justice  program.  It  involves  the  creation  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  with  adequate  income,  hu- 
mane conditions  of  work  and  provisions  for  the  care 
of  those  who  may  become  incapacitated  through  in- 
jury, illness  and  old  age.  The  organized  labor  move- 
ment, as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  very  early  gave  attention  to  those  phases  of 
life  and  living  which  could  properly  be  classified  as 
social  needs  and  social  justice. 

Some  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  began  the  establishment  of  old 
age  pension  funds  many  years  ago.  The  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  erected  a  home  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  in  1892  for  its  aged  members.  This 
home  was  designed  to  care  for  the  aged  and  super- 
annuated members  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union.  In  1908  this  organization  provided  an 
alternative  pension  plan.  Those  eligible  to  superan- 
nuated benefits  may  now  choose  between  the  accept- 
ance of  a  pension  and  the  accommodations  offered  by 
the  home. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  As- 
sistants' Union  and  some  other  organizations  have 
followed  this  plan.  Altogether  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  payment -of 
pensions  to  superannuated  members  or  to  maintain 
the  cost  of  a  home. 

I  refer  to  this  experience  as  pioneering  efforts  on 
the  part  of  organized  groups.  The  unorganized 
worker  could  not  be  included  in  such  a  plan.  In 
some  instances  he  became  the  beneficiary  of  a  pen- 
sion system  devised  and  conferred  upon  him  in  a 
paternalistic  way  by  the  management  of  industrial 
enterprises  and  corporations. 

Results  of  Economic  Revolution 

The  expansion  and  growth  of  industry,  the  increase 

in  population  in  cities  and  towns  and  the  application 

of   the    principle    of    o!d    age    pensions    by    organized 

groups,   as   herein   referred   to,   awakened   widespread 


interest  in  the  subject  of  old  age  security  or  old  age 
pensions.  This  interest  became  intensified  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  of  despondency  due  to 
economic  conditions  caused  by  industrial  evolution 
and  other  incidental  causes.  All  of  this  national  and 
social  experience  was  supplemented  by  a  comprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  organized  groups  which  were  en- 
deavoring to  care  for  dependent  eligibles  that  they 
were  assuming  an  obligation  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  society  as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  pensions  by 
organized  groups  relieved  industry  and  society  from 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  faced  in  a 
universal  way. 

Through  such  a  process  the  obligations  of  these 
social-minded  groups  were  increased  many  fold.  They 
made  their  contribution  toward  the  care  of  those  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  them,  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  organizations  and  to  those  who 
were  being  cared  for  in  public  institutions.  An  ap- 
preciation of  all  these  facts  led  organized  labor  to  the 
support  of  legislation  which,  in  operation,  would 
create  a  universal  obligation  to  provide  old  age 
security. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  included 
old  age  pension  legislation  as  a  part  of  its  social 
justice  objective.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  society,  through  govern- 
ment, must  face  its  obligation  so  that,  through  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  each  individual  will  make  his 
contribution  toward  the  care  and  protection  of  aged 
dependents.  This  duty  must  be^  faced  even  though 
the  difficulties  which  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  legislation,  scientifically  drawn  so 
that  it  will  adequately  care  for  and  protect  the  aged 
and  dependent,  seem  to  be  very  great. 

Problem  of  Old  Age  Dependency 

The  fact  that  the  problem  of  old  age  dependency 
has  increased  in  importance  and  significance  is  made 
clear  in  the  statistical  evidence  which  is  made  avail- 
able for  study  and  consideration.  The  percentage  of 
those  sixty-five  years  or  over  to  the  total  population 
has  increased  in  a  most  substantial  and  remarkable 
way.  This  is  due  to  several  causes,  chief  among 
which  is  the  great  contribution  which  science  has 
made  toward  the  increase  in  longevity.  Again,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  out  of  about  five  million  persons 
sixty-five  years  or  over  four  million  are  practically 
penniless.  Some  of  the  contributing  causes  to  this 
distressing  social  situation  are  inadequate  wages  dur- 
ing the  earning  period,  industrial  superannuation,  ill- 
ness, misfortune  and  lack  of  family  connections. 

Organized  labor  has  steadfastly  maintained  that  the 
wage  received  by  working  people  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  a  living  in  decency  and  comfort, 
to  guarantee  the  accumulation  of  savings  which 
wisely  invested  would  tend  to  provide  an  income  in 
old  age.  This  purpose  cannot  be  achieved  if  the 
wages  paid  can  only  be  classified  as  a  mere  subsist- 
ence wage  sufficient  to  provide  only  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  a  family  during  the  breadwinner's  earn- 
ing period.  This  wage  question  is  an  economic  fac- 
tor which  must  be  considered  and  recognized  if  aged 
working  people  are  to  be  protected  against  depend- 
ency. 

This  is  one  outstanding  reason  why  the  organized 
labor  movement  attaches  extraordinary  importance  to 
the  payment  and  maintenance  of  high  wages. 

The  policy  pursued  by  some  employing  corpora- 
tions of  discrimination  against  workers  who  reach  the 
age   of    forty    or    forty-five   years    has   intensified   the 
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problem  of  old  age  pensions  and  old  age  security. 
Studies  made  in  some  states  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  a  definite  policy  of  discrimination  against  the 
employment  of  working  people  forty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  is  being  pursued  by  corporations.  This  means 
that  working  people  are  being  classed  as  dependents 
much  sooner  and  earlier  in  life  than  they  were  years 
ago.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  life's  earning  period  of 
the  wage  earner  and  breadwinner.  In  turn,  it  lessens 
his  opportunity  to  accumulate  for  the  day  of  depend- 
ency. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  stronger  argu- 
ment offered  in  support  of  old  age  pension  legislation 
than  is  presented,  unconsciously  perhaps,  by  corpora- 
tions which  practice  discrimination  against  working 
people  who  reach  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  policy  was 
originated  and  pursued  by  employers  of  labor.  Science 
shows  that  the  mental  power  of  individuals  increases 
steadily  during  all  the  years  of  maturity  until  the 
individual  reaches  seventy  years  of  age.  If  industry 
had  pursued  a  more  humane  and  liberal  age  policy 
the  percentage  of  working  people  who  would  become 
dependent  would  be  substantially  reduced.  It  is  this 
sordid  industrial  policy  which  results  in  a  transfer  of 
the  obligation  to  care  for  aged  dependents  from  in- 
dustry to  society. 

There  are  few  men  and  women  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  do  not  have  dependents,  consequently 
discrimination  in  securing  employment  depreciates  his 
ability  to  discharge  his  family  obligations.  This  creates 
a  menacing  situation  in  which  society  is  tremendously 
interested.  Obviously,  people  must  work  and  earn  an 
income  during  the  entire  life  period  during  which 
they  are  fitted  and  qualified  to  render  service,  other- 
wise they  become  a  public  charge  or  dependent  upon 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  principle  of  old  age  pension  legislation  is  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  religious  organizations  which 
provide  superannuated  benefits  for  retired  members 
and  in  legislation  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
retirement  benefits  to  superannuated  government  em- 
ployees. Those  who  believe  in  old  age  security  are 
simply  seeking  to  apply  this  humane  and  sound  so- 
cial principle  in  a  universal  way.  We  seek  to  provide 
the  opportunities  to  live,  to  sustain  life  for  all  those 
who.  during  the  closing  period  of  life,  find  them- 
selves dependent. 

While  much  of  human  dependency  during  old  age 
can  be  traced  to  various  causes,  the  major  cause  is 
found  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  earnings  of 
industry  and  of  created  wealth.  It  is  this  cause 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  col- 
lect, through  its  taxing  power,  a  part  of  the  created 
wealth  held  by  the  favored  few  so  that  a  fund  may  be 
established  out  of  which  pensions  will  be  paid  to 
those  who.  because  of  age,  have  become  dependent. 

There  are  no  figures  more  tragic  or  pathetic  than 
men  and  women  who,  having  reached  old  age,  find 
themselves  without  means  of  support  and  utterly  de- 
pendent. Their  hopeless  expressions  reveal  their  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind.  All  their  lives  they  have  toiled 
and  served,  but  now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  they  find 
their  income  was  inadequate  to  meet  their  material 
and  social  needs.  They  are  without  funds,  hopeless 
and  dependent.  At  such  a  time  and  at  such  a  period 
society  must  step  in,  protect  them,  feed  them  and 
care  for  them.  This  is  a  social  duty  which  must  be 
met  and  the  nation's  obligation  which  must  be  dis- 
charged. It  can  only  be  done  in  a  humane,  just  and 
practical  way  through  the  enactment  of  uniform, 
practical,  wise  and  just  old  age  pension  legislation. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Law  is  not  law,  if  it  violates  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice. — Lydia  M.  Child. 


Tt  may  be  recalled  that  the  application  of  the 
Argentine  Eight-hour  Day  Act  to  maritime  and  j 
inland    navigation,    railways,   tramways,   gas   and 

electricity  undertakings  and  telephone,  telegraph 
and  wireles>  services  was  postponed  to  January 
31,  1931.  Five  Administrative  Decrees  promul- 
gated on  January  1,  1931,  have  now  brought 
these  undertakings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  According  to  the  special  requirements  of 
each  type  of  undertaking,  the  Decrees  fix  either  a 
normal  working  day  of  eight  hours  or  a  variable 
working  day  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
working  week  shall  not  exceed  forty-eight  hours. 
The  undertakings  are  given  60  days  within  which 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  After 
that  period  they  will  be  subject  to  tin-  penalties 
provided  for  infringement  of  the  Act. 

*  *     * 

Capt.    Emlyn    M.    Humphries,   master   of    the 

British  steamer  Archmor  was  fined  £15  and  costs 
for  overloading  his  ship  at  Barry  Dock,  Bristol. 
Mr.  F.  R.  A.  rlolloway,  prosecuting  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  --aid  that  the  vessel  was  over- 
loaded with  cement,  bunker  coal,  and  water  by 
nineteen  tons,  and  the  loadline  was  submerged  by 
three  and  a  quarter  inches,  which  was  one-third 
of  its  free-board  at  the  best  of  times.  This  con- 
stituted a  danger  to  tin-  crew,  the  cargo  and  the 
ship.  Some  masters,  Mr.  Holloway  said,  by  tak- 
ing this  extra  cargo  earned  a  tremendous  amount 
of  extra  freightage  which  even  a  heavy  fine  when 
they  were  caught,  which  is  rare,  did  not  materially 
diminish.  Mr.  J.  If.  Inskip.  defending,  pleaded 
guilty.  He  submitted  that  the  offense  was  due  to 
an  oversight  which  might  well  have  been  rem- 
edied before  the  ship  sailed. 

*  *      * 

The  registry  of  the  steamship  Vogesen  will  be 
changed  by  the  owners,  H.  Vogemann,  of  I  lam- 
burg,  from  German  to  Panamanian,  as  was  done 
with  the  steamship  Vogtland,  because  the  high 
taxes  and  social  welfare  obligations  to  which  Ger- 
man ships  are  subject  are  proving  too  hcav\  i 
burden  for  the  profitable  operation  of  the  tramp 
vessels,  both  of  which  are  of  4000  tons  and  run 
on  a  Hamburg-New  York  service.  'Die  company 
has    computed   that    whereas   under   German   an- 
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thority  they  must  pay  annual  taxes  of  about  $1750, 
only  $375  will  be  the  amount  they  will  have  to 
return  to  the  government  of  Panama.  Incident- 
ally, the  Vogemann  company  has  notified  its  crews 
of  a  25  per  cent  wage  cut,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  ships  continued  to  fly  a  German 
flag.  It  is  supposed  that  little  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  manning  the  Vogesen  and  Vogt- 
land  under  the  terms  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation,  even  though  the  Association  of 
German  Marine  Engineers  has  forbidden  mem- 
bers to  sign  on  with  the  company. 

*  *     * 

The  German  Postmaster  General  has  arranged 
for  a  wireless  medical  consultation,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  ships  sailing  without  special  medical 
assistance.  These  consultations  are  given  by  the 
Cuxhaven  public  hospital,  and  every  ship  equipped 
with  a  wireless  station  may  ask  for  them.  The 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  message  must  contain 
shortly,  but  clearly,  the  special  symptoms  of  the 
illness,  and  a  description  of  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  caused  it.  The  message  must  be 
signed  by  the  ship's  captain.  Foreign  ships  may 
dispatch  the  message  in  English,  French  or  Span- 
ish, and  will  be  given  an  answer  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. If  more  time  is  needed  for  the  translation, 
preliminary  advice  will  be  given  in  German.  The 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  advice  or  for  the  correctness 

in  executing  it. 

*  *     * 

The  judgment  of  the  formal  investigation  of 
the  stranding  and  loss  of  the  British  motor-vessel 
Highland  Hope,  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  has 
been  delivered  in  the  British  courts.  The  master, 
Capt.  T.  J.  Jones,  who  was  75  years  of  age,  was 
found  in  grave  default,  and  his  certificate  was 
suspended  for  six  months.  The  second  officer, 
Herbert  Robert  Welsh,  was  considered  to  be  re- 
miss in  his  duties,  and  the  court  severely  repri- 
manded the  chief  officer,  Horace  Hugh  Thomas, 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  to  the  solicitors  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  £  10  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  the  investigation.  The  court  considered  that 
the  owners  could  not  be  absolved  from  all  blame 
for  this  casualty,  in  that  they  employed  as  master 
of  their  ship  a  man  whose  age  was  such  that  he 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  withstand  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  involved  in  command- 
ing a  large  and  fast  passenger  vessel. 


Captain  Drury,  Chief  Inspector  of  Lifeboats 
in  Gre,at  Britain,  raised  a  very  interesting  point 
in  his  recent  evidence  before  the  Coastguard  In- 
quiry. Life-saving  services,  of  course,  fall  under 
two  distinct  authorities — the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  is  now  responsible  for  what  remains  of 
the  old  Coastguard  Service,  and  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Lifeboat  Institution,  a  voluntary  body.  It 
appears  that  in  some  areas  there  is  a  little  jeal- 
ousy between  the  men  of  the  two  services,  and 
this  Captain  Drury  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  pays  its  life-saving  apparatus 
crews  by  piece  rates,  calculated  on  the  number 
of  lives  saved.  At  first  sight  the  Board  of  Trade 
practice  sounds  curious  and  not  a  little  ghoulish. 
It  is  surely  undesirable  that  a  wreck  where  many 
are  saved,  perhaps  without  grave  difficulty,  should 
be  more  lucrative  than  one  where  few  were  res- 
cued at  great  peril.  There  is  no  more  honorable 
calling  than  saving  lives.  Its  remuneration  ought 
not  to  depend  on  the  chances  of  a  bad  tempest. 
*     *     * 

The  catch  of  the  whalers  dngaged  in  Antarctic 
whale  hunting  is  sold  in  advance  of  the  season  at 
a  price  fixed  by  the  trust,  which  consists  of  the 
leading  soap  and  margarine  manufacturers.  No 
other  practical  means  have  been  found  of  dis- 
posing of  the  whale  catch,  for  otherwise  the 
market  would  be  glutted  each  season  and  the  whal- 
ing companies  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers.  The  trust  has  announced  that  it  will  fix 
no  price  for  the  1931-32  catch  because  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  practically  all  of  the  Nor- 
wegian whaling  companies  have  decided  to  lay  up 
their  ships  after  the  present  season.  The  situation 
is  a  very  serious  one  for  Norway,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  prospective  idleness-  of  some  16,000 
men  depending  directly  and  indirectly  upon  whale 
catching.  The  older  companies,  which  have  been 
able  to  build  up  strong  reserves  over  a  term  of 
years,  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain,  but  the  out- 
look is  very  dark  for  many  of  the  newer  organ- 
izations, which  have  on  their  hands  very  costly 
vessels  unsuited  to  any  form  of  trading,  save 
bulk  oil  carrying.  In  the  present  state  of  the  oil 
market,  however,  with  so  many  tankers  laid  up, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  where  the  whaling  ships 
can  obtain  freights. 


The  sun  will  shine  after  every  storm.  There  is 
a  solution  for  every  problem ;  and  the  soul's  high- 
est duty  is  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
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LOAD  LINE  LEGISLATION 


As  early  as  1875  Samuel  Plimsoll  agitated  in 
the  British  Parliament  and  forced  the  passage  of 
legislation  requiring  vessels  entering  or  leaving 
British  ports  to  have  a  fixed  mark  designating 
maximum  loading.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
was  given  very  broad  powers  in  enforcing  the 
provisions.  After  the  enactment  of  the  first 
British  law  in  1875.  practically  all  other  important 
maritime  nations  soon  passed  load  line  legislation. 
During  all  this  period  vessels  of  the  United  States 
have  been  plying  in  and  out  of  foreign  ports 
under  sufferance,  as  they  had  no  load  line  marks 
as  none  was  required  by  this  country. 

Under  date  of  May  2,  1929,  a  load  line  law 
was  passed,  becoming  effective  September  2,  1930, 
which  established  load  lines  for  United  States 
vessels  of  250  gross  tons  and  over,  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade.     The  Secretary  of  Commerce 


was  designated  to  promulgate  the  necessary  reg- 
ulations to  make  the  law  effective. 

In  February,  1928.  Herbert  Hoover,  then  SecH 
retarv  of  Commerce,  anticipated  the  impending 
legislation  and  decided  to  call  upon  the  marine 
industry  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  necessary  regulations.  To  this  end  he 
appointed  the  United  States  Load  Line  Committee; 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  following 
interests:  Atlantic  Coast  shipowners,  Pacific  Coast 
shipowners,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  ship" 
builders,  marine  underwriters,  Shipping  Board, 
tanker  owners.  Department  of  Commerce  ami  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Load  Line  Committee  investigated  the 
subject  for  two  years  and  recommended  rules 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  and  promulgated  September  2, 
1930,  for  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade.  These  reg- 
ulations were  accompanied  by  complete  maps 
specifying,  also,  weather  zones  affecting  shipload- 
ing. 

In  the  summer  of  1930  the  representatives  of 
thirty  countries  met  in  formal  conference  in  Lon- 
don and.  on  July  5,  signed  a  treaty  on  load  lines. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  February  27.  1931,  representing  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  regulate  the  loading 
of  vessels  by  international  agreement.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  text  of  the 
treaty  applies  to  all  ships  flying  the  Aaj 
countries  which  ratify  the  treaty,  when  such  ships 
are  engaged  on  international  voyages. 

A  bill  establishing  load  lines  in  the  American 
coastwise  trade  will  probably  be  enacted  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  In  anticipation  of  this 
impending  legislation  the  Load  Line  Committee 
is  studying  the  situation,  preparatory  t<>  making 
recommendations  to  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce. 


IK  >ME  RULE   F(  >k   INDIA 


According  to  current  reports  Great  Britain's 
great  Asiatic  possession  will  soon  be  on  a  semi- 
independent  status,  much  like  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia. How  it  will  work  out  is  problematical. 
The  population  of  70,000,000  Moslems  will  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  stumbling  blocks. 
Whether  or  not  Gandhi's  truce  with  the  British 
Governor  General  of  India  is  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement remains  to  be  seen.    If  the  plan  is  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  people  of  India  and  proven  work- 
able it  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Labor 
government,  as  the  die-hards  of  the  militarists  and 
the  Conservatives  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  form 
of  self-government  for  the  Indians. 

Few  Americans  can  appreciate  the  present 
status  of  India.  According  to  the  latest  census 
(made  public  in  February,  1931)  the  combined 
population  of  British  India  and  the  Indian  States 
was  351,000,000. 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  ten  years  since 
the  1921  census,  of  32,500,000,  or  slightly  over 
10  per  cent,  based  on  the  1921  figure  of  319,- 
000,000. 

All  provinces  show  increases,  ranging  from 
1.2  per  cent  in  Baluchistan  to  30.4  per  cent  in 
Delhi  and  averaging  9  per  cent.  A  majority  of 
the  Indian  States  showed  large  gains  averaging 
12  per  cent,  the  greatest  being  in  Bikaner  with 
41  per  cent. 

At  this  rate,  another  twenty  years  will  see 
India  running  neck  and  neck  with  China  in  the 
race  for  the  population  record. 

If  we  may  credit  the  judgment  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
India  has  given  the  world  two  of  its  six  greatest 
men  of  all  time — Buddha  and  Emperor  Ashok 
the  Great.  If  we  may  trust  the  judgment  widely 
held  in  America  and  Europe,  the  two  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  world  today,  the  two  men  most 
widely  known  and  honored  among  all  civilized 
nations  at  the  present  time,  are  sons  of  India, 
namely,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  "Mahatma" 
Gandhi. 

India  has  produced  great  literature,  great  arts, 
great  philosophical  systems,  great  religions  and 
great  men  in  every  department  of  life-rulers, 
statesmen,  financiers,  scholars,  poets,  generals, 
colonizers,  shipbuilders,  skilled  artisans,  and 
craftsmen  of  every  kind,  agriculturists,  industrial 
organizers  and  leaders  in  far-reaching  trade  and 
commerce  by  land  and  sea. 

For  2500  years  India  was  preeminently  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  teacher  of  Asia,  which 
means  of  half  the  human  race.  For  .2500  years 
India  was  self-ruling  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned nations  of  the  world. 

Has  not  such  a  nation  a  right  to  liberty,  to 
self-government,  and  to  a  place  once  more  such 
as  she  occupied  so  long  among  the  great  nations 
of  mankind? 

The  British  Vicerov  and  Mr.  Gandhi  seem  to 


agree  upon  this  point.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
completed  an  agreement  on  all  the  conditions 
required  by  the  British  Government  on  one  side 
and  Indian  Congress  on  the  other  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  civil  disobedience  and  the  resumption  in 
India  of  the  late  London  Round-table  Confer- 
ence. The  salt  dispute  was  definitely  composed 
by  the  grant  to  people  living  on  the  seacoast  of 
the  right  to  gather  and  dispose  of  salt,  while  the 
Government  retains  its  monopoly. 

The  immediate  future  of  India  now  depends 
on  the  handling  and  atmosphere  of  the  detailed 
negotiations  which  are  to  follow.  There  were 
three  outstanding  decisions  taken  by  the  Round- 
table  Conference  in  London.  The  separation  of 
Burma  from  India  has  been  agreed  upon.  Then, 
as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Native  Princes, 
a  Federal  India,  including  both  the  Native  States 
and  British  India,  has  become  possible.  Finally, 
Labor  Premier  MacDonald,  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment, has  recognized  the  principle  accepted 
by  Lord  Reading  of  the  responsibility  in  the  Cen- 
tral government.  It  was  no  mean  achievement. 
But  very  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  most 
vexed  of  all  questions — the  Hindu-Moslem  ten- 
sion— remains  unsolved,  although  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

In  the  final  analysis  really  everything  depends 
on  India.  British  statesmen  alone  cannot  make  a 
Constitution  for  India.  Out  of  that  realization 
came  the  Round-table  Conference  in  the  first 
place.  All  the  British  can  do  is  to  help.  On  this 
principle  Mr.  MacDonald  has  carried  out  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  London  Conference. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Gandhi  will  have  the 
strength  and  the  vision  to  finish  the  job ! 


WHO  STRANGLED  THE  KING  BILL 


Additional  information  has  been  received  con- 
cerning the  somewhat  mysterious  defeat  of  the 
King  Bill. 

Jim  Egan,  Washington  labor  writer,  who  has 

a  penchant  for  analyzing  things,  has  supplied  the 

following  descriptive  comment : 

The  King  Bill  was  strangled  in  the  House  during 
the  final  hours  of  the  last  Congress.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  three  times.  It  was  intended  to  stop  the 
annual  bootlegging  of  50,000  aliens  who  are  smug- 
gled into  this  country  as  "seamen."  Europeans  pay 
from  $200  to  $400  to  get  in.  Chinamen  pay  $1100. 
When  the  "seamen"  arrive  at  an  American  port,  they 
quietly   step   ashore   and   are   lost   in   the   large   cities. 
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The  graft  for  shipowners  is  almost  as  profitable  as 
smuggling  opium. 

The  bill  died  in  the  lap  of  Speaker  Longwortb,  who 
refused  to  recognize  any  member  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  voted  on.  The 
Speaker  said  he  was  informed  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  European  nations  protested  against  the 
bill.  Mr.  Longworth  should  have  known  that  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  pass  judgment  on  international  fea- 
tures of  a  bill  that  is  before  him.  It  was  his  duty  to 
permit  a  vote — which  he  refused — and  then  transmit 
the  bill  to  the  President. 

Secretary  of  State  Stimson  used  diplomacy  in  pass- 
ing the  short  and  ugly  word  to  Longworth.  Con- 
gressman Free  of  California  and  Mrs.  Kahn,  another 
representative  from  that  State,  did  invaluable  service 
for  the  shipowners.  The  lady  lawmaker  worked  like 
a  tigress  for  smuggled   Chinese. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration,  gets  the  blue 
ribbon  as  a  shipowners'  ally.  He  was  caught  red- 
handed  dealing  from  the  bottom,  and  was  accused  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  urging  Congressmen  to 
vote  against  the  bill  which  his  committee  forced  him 
to  report. 

Johnson  poses  as  a  100  per  cent  American  and  as 
a  foe  of  immigration  "that  beats  down  American  liv- 
ing standards."  His  work  for  the  shipping  interests 
was  exposed  and  angry  colleagues  flung  into  his  teeth 
that  he  is  a  "trimmer"  and  a  "double  crosser." 

The  fight  was  sensational  and  secret  steamship 
aides  are  tarnished.  This  bunch  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  Chinese  Johnson.  Chinese  Free,  and 
Chinese  Kahn. 


OUR  SLIDING  "STANDARDS' 


A  European  standard  of  living  for  American 
wage  workers  was  predicted  by  Congressman 
Snell  in  a  recent  address.  He  referred  to  our 
high  living  standards  as  "artificial." 

Mr.  Snell's  utterance  is  significant  because  he 
is  chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules 
that  dictates  legislation  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  recently  deceased, 
and  Congressman  Tilson.  majority  leader,  to- 
gether with  Air.  Snell,  were  referred  to  in  the 
last  Congress  as  the  'Triumvirate.''  Mr.  Snell's 
prediction  referred  to  "the  next  generation."  al- 
though it  might  be  asked  if  the  European  stand- 
ard of  living  is  good  enough  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  American  workers,  why  not  now? 

The  speaker's  theory  fits  into  the  philosophy 
of  bankers  who  have  loaned  billions  of  dollars 
to  Europe  and  who  would  admit  foreign  goods 
to  this  country  that  the  loans  may  be  paid. 

"For  many  years."  said  Mr.  Snell,  "on  account 
of  our  natural  resources  and  by  means  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  we  have  artificially  maintained  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, but  we  have  gone  the  limit  on  a  tariff.  Our 
natural  resources  are  being  depleted  and  it   will 


be  necessary  that  the  next  generation  govern  its 
economic  standards  and  living  conditions  more  in 
accord  with  world-wide  conditions  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

"In  this  country  we  have  gone  the  limit  of 
artificial  stimulation  and  my  prediction  is  that  in 
the  next  few  decades  living  conditions  in  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  going  to  be  much 
nearer  the  same  level  than  they  are  today." 

Mr.  Snell  abandoned  the  theory  that  American 
standards  should  be  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  took  the  opposite  position  and 
insists  that  because  10  per  cent  of  our  output  is 
exported  we  should  accept  the  living  level  of 
Europe.  He  favors  the  five-day  week — in  princi- 
ple. But  he  rejects  it  as  a  practical  proposition 
because  of  the  long  work-day  abroad.  He 
ignores  the  greater  productivity  of  American 
workers. 

The  speech  is  in  line  with  recent  utterances  1>\ 
international  bankers,  and  is  another  indication 
of  a  growing  rift  in  Mr.  Snell's  party  over  the 
tariff.  He  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  eastern 
international  financiers  who  would  admit  foreign 
goods  that  interest  on  their  European  loans  may 
be  paid.  In  that  event,  these  bankers  reason, 
lower  living  standards  for  American  workers  i< 
necessary. 


■SOMETHING    FOR    NOTHING' 


There  are  seamen  in  all  lands  who  fondlv 
imagine  they  can  get  all  the  benefits  of  Unionism 
without  paying  for  it.  These  men  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  old  maxim,  "when  you  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  beware."  still  holds  good. 
Those  who  seek  something  for  nothing,  or  believe 
they  are  getting  something  for  nothing,  should 
beware  lest  the  bubble  break  and  they  find  them- 
selves paying  heavily  for  their  faith. 

In  the  game  of  "dollar  chasing"  which  is  being 
played  by  most  everyone  in  this  day  of  money 
madness,  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  players 
in  order  to  win.  As  in  the  game  of  war,  every- 
thing that  is  a  means  to  the  end  is  considered  fair. 
Not  even  the  stranglehold  is  barred. 

Many  workers  keep  looking  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  something  without  cost  or  risk  to  them- 
selves. They  hope  and  believe  they  will  get  some- 
thing handed  to  them  on  a  golden  platter,  if  they 
only  have  patience  enough  to  wait  for  it. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  energetic 
dollar  chasers  bait  their  hooks  with  glowing 
offers  of  "something  for  nothing."  It  is  no  won- 
der that  they  camouflage  their  real  purpose  with 
illusions  of  profits,  benefits  and  advantages.  They 
have  learned  that  by  this  means  they  can  squeeze 
the  dollars  from  those  who  have  faith  in  anything 
which  looks  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  sounds  sweet 
to  the  ear  and  has  no  apparent  cost. 

Once  a  fish  is  on  the  hook,  little  do  the  high- 
pressure  anglers  care  about  the  squirming  and  dis- 
tress of  the  victim.  Nor  do  they  lose  any  sleep  be- 
cause they  do  not  or  cannot  fulfill  their  promises. 
It  is  then  that  the  victim  who  has  swallowed 
the  bait  and  has  it  well  devoured  feels  the  pain 
of  the  hook.  Not  until  then  does  he  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  something  wrong  with  that 
"something  for  nothing"  story.  All  too  many 
times  this  sad  realization  comes  too  late,  and 
before  he  can  rid  himself  of  the  entanglements 
into  which  he  has  been  enmeshed,  it  has  cost  him 
heavily  for  his  faith  in  the  belief  that  someone 
is  going  to  hand  him  something  valuable  without 
any  effort  on  his  own  part. 

The  workers  in  the  marine  transportation  in- 
dustry have  suffered  as  a  whole  because  of  this 
feeling  among  some  of  them  that  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing.  While  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  logic  back  of  this  thought,  some  of 
these  men  still  believe  that  if  they  will  just  wait 
long  enough  the  shipowners  or  the  ship  operators 
will  take  care  of  them  and  see  that  their  condi- 
tions are  bettered.  In  any  event,  they  feel  re- 
lieved that  they  do  not  have  to  be  bothered  by 
looking  after  their  own  interests. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  these  trust- 
ing souls  must  awake  to  the  realization  that  they 
are  losing  valuable  time  by  waiting  for  someone 
to  give  them  that  which  they  rightfully  deserve. 
May  1,  1921,  will  be  remembered  as  the  date 
upon  which  the  American  shipowners'  benevolent 
system  was  inaugurated.  On  that  memorable  day 
American  shipowners  announced  a  heavy  cut  in 
wages  and  the  abolition  of  overtime  pay.  At  the 
same  time  the  organized  shipowners  promised  that 
while  a  union  card  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
obtain  employment,  there  would  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  union  members,  and  the  advantages 
and  benefits  of  the  union  were  all  to  be  given  to 
the  seamen  without  cost ;  there  was  to  be  no  com- 
pulsory payment  of  union  dues,  no  hall  rent  to 


pay,  and  no  exorbitant  officers'  salaries  to  come 
from  the  "poor"  sailors.  It  was  to  be  "something 
for  nothing." 

A  great  many  seamen  succumbed  to  the  beau- 
tiful phrases  and  promises  of  the  shipowners  and 
dropped  their  unions.  They  grabbed  the  bait  with 
a  vengeance  and  swallowed  it,  together  with  hook, 
line  and  sinker. 

Since  then,  these  men  have  been  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  promises  to  be  fulfilled,  but  they  have 
waited  in  vain.  With  a  few  exceptions,  shipown- 
ers have  arrogantly  denied  representation  to  sea- 
men in  matters  of  wages  or  conditions  ;  they  have 
arbitrarily  cut  wages  and  firmly  established  over- 
time work  without  overtime  pay.  True,  there  has 
been  no  payment  of  union  dues,  but  how  heavily 
the  American  seamen  have  paid  for  this  misplaced 
faith  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  time  to  wiggle  off 
the  hook — the  opportunity  is  still  here  to  use  self- 
help.  However,  the  time  to  do  this  is  now.  Every 
day  it  is  put  off,  the  union  crushers  get  that  much 
stronger.  True,  it  will  require  time  and  personal 
attention,  dues  will  have  to  be  paid,  meetings  will 
have  to  be  attended,  but  all  this  is  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  time,  money  and  hardship  which  will 
result  from  the  indefinite  wait  for  the  shipowners 
to  fulfill  their  promises. 


That  Henry  Ford  is  operating  eight  foreign 
flag  vessels  as  common  carriers  in  competition 
with  American  flagships  was  the  charge  brought 
by  the  vice-president  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, J.  Caldwell  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  said 
the  Ford  ships  were  accepting  cargoes  at  less 
than  Conference  rates,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Shipping  Board  has  any  recourse  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  Shipping  Board  decided  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  "urge"  Mr.  Ford  "to  mend  his 
ways"  on  shipping  policy. 


The  form  of  association  which,  if  mankind 
continued  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the 
end  to  predominate  is  not  that  which  can  exist 
between  a  capitalist  as  chief  and  work  people 
without  a  voice  in  the  management,  but  the 
association  of  the  laborers  themselves  on  terms 
of  equality,  collectively  owning  the  capital  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  working 
under  managers  elected  and  removable  by  them- 
selves.—John  Stuart  Mill. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM 


Trade  unionism  can  not  be  compared  with 
business,  fraternal,  professional  or  civic  organ- 
izations. The  trade  union,  fundamentally,  is  a 
protesting  movement  and  therein  it  differs  from 
all  other  groups.  Trade  unions,  for  instance, 
participate  in  a  community  chest  drive  that  is 
launched  by  philanthropy,  but  this  is  inci- 
dental   to    their    main    objective. 

In  its  essence  a  trade  union  is  not  a  "busi- 
ness" organization.  A  business  organization  is 
primarily  interested  in  property  and  profits. 
A  trade  union,  organically,  is  interested  in 
human  values  and  individual  liberty.  It  denies 
any  and  every  control  over  the  individual  or 
collective  acts  of  workers  when  such  act  is 
legal  if  done  by  other  groups  of  citizens.  It 
scorns  the  paternalism,  benignity  and  artificial 
fellow  feeling  that  so-called  "superior"  persons 
assume  toward  those  who  receive  wages  and 
who  are  called  "working  people." 

Organized  labor  does  not  accept  the  status 
quo.  Other  movements  profess  high  ideals, 
but  these  do  not  include  a  changed  social  out- 
look toward  workers,  which  is  the  base  of 
trade  unionism. 

The  present  outlook  is  illustrated  by  injunc- 
tion judges  who  declare  that  trade  unions  are 
proper,  but — 

They  are  a  "conspiracy"  if  they  interfere 
with  profits  and  income. 

To  assure  these  profits  and  income  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land  has  ruled  (Bedford  cut 
stone  case)  that  workers  can  be  held  to  their 
task  and  that  they  must  not  refuse  to  handle 
non-union  cut  stone.  Nothing  more  clearly  in- 
terprets the  mental  attitude  toward  workers 
than  this  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

If  trade  unionists  are  asked  to  define  their 
objective,  let  them  point  to  this  infamous  court 
order  that  annuls  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  serf  view 
is  held  by  men  who  deny  workers  the  right  to 
unite.  They  make  attractive  speeches  on  the 
need  for  labor  organizations — if  they  are  the 
"company  union"  kind. '  But  let  workers  at- 
tempt to  stand  as  free  men  and  note  what 
happens.  Let  them  vitalize  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  shouts  of  "property  rights" 


are  heard.  This  is  what  labor  has  in  mind  when 
it  insists  on  collective  bargaining.  This  process 
is  more  than  attempting  to  raise  wages.  It 
strikes  at  mental  control  of  workers,  the 
foundation  of  every  privilege. 


OIL  AND  BIRD  LIFE 


As  the  number  of  oil-burning  vessels  increases, 
the  oil  menace  grows,  defiling  the  sea  shores  and 
threatening  not  only  bird  life,  but  both  inshore 
and  deep-sea  fisheries.  It  is  certain  that  floating 
oil  refuse  is  definitely  destructive  of  those  minute 
forms  of  life  called  plankton,  on  which  the  smaller 
fish  feed,  and  where  the  smaller  fish  tail  the 
larger  ones  must  presently  follow  their  example. 
Nor  is  the  tale  of  damage  complete  when  sea- 
birds  and  fisheries  have  been  mentioned.  Holiday 
resorts  have  a  very  close  financial  interest  in  this 
most  sinister  aspect  of  the  "litter  nuisance,"  for 
a  rim  of  black  scum  along  the  edge  of  the  re- 
treating tide  is  no  invitation  to  the  tourist,  and 
the  bather  who  finds  his  skin  and  his  costume 
fouled  with  the  same  unpleasant  trade-mark  will 
be  in  no  mood  to  repeat  his  visit  next  year  or 
to  recommend  the  spot  to  his  friends.  The  reck- 
less discharge  of  oil  refuse  at  sea  is  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  ways  of  fouling  his  own  nest  that 
man  has  ever  had  the  ill-luck  to  invent ;  it  dirties 
the  greatest  cleansing  instrument  that  we  know. 
All  manner  of  other  refuse  the  restless  sea  can 
transform  and  obliterate;  other  rubbish  is  either 
destroyed  or  suffers  a  sea-change  into  swertnrss 
and  health.  The  unmanagable  oil  returns  in  wide- 
spread foulness,  and,  in  the  absence  of  interna- 
tional action,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  mari- 
time nation  to  press  on  with  every  conceivable 
effort  to  abate  the  nuisance. 


The  United  States  now  uses  four  million  tons 
of  newsprint  yearly,  or  twice  the  amount  re- 
quired ten  years  ago.  Newsprint  imports  amount 
to  2.6  million  tons,  largely  from  Canada,  with 
Newfoundland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
sending  small  quantities.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
country  was  self-supporting  as  to  newsprint.  The 
forests  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  administered 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  are  able  to 
supply  one  million  tons  of  newsprint  annually  in 
perpetuity. 
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Between 
tion,  Inc. 

AGREEMENT 

the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners' 

,  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen 

of  the  Pacific 

Associa- 
's  Union 

1.  All  members  of  the  crew  except  the  captain  and 
any  owner  who  owns  one-fourth  or  over  in  his  own 
vessel  shall  be  members  of  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific.  If  cooks  or  engineers  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  in  their  respective  bona  fide 
maritime  unions,  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union 
shall  not  claim  jurisdiction  over  them. 

2.  The  share  of  the  vessel  shall  be  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  stock,  except  when  gear  is  lost  on  the  fishing 
grounds  or  stolen  from  the  vessel  in  port,  or  when 
pilot  fees,  custom  fees  and  brokerage  fees  are  incurred, 
these  items  shall  first  be  deducted.  Gear  lost  on  the 
fishing  grounds  shall  include  gear  lost  from  the  ves- 
sel's deck  on  the  banks  and  while  under  way.  Gear 
stolen  in  port  shall  mean  while  the  crew  is  paying  for 
watchman  or  at  the  bait  station  and  shall  consist  of 
the  following:  Groundlines,  gangings,  hooks,  beckets, 
twine,  buoys,  buoylines,  buoylights,  anchors,  mark- 
buoys,  with  belongings. 

3.  The  fishermen  agree  to  pay  their  share  of  grub, 
fuel  oils,  cylider  oils,  cup  greases,  waste,  ice,  salt,  and 
bait  and  to  keep  the  fishing  gear  in  good  order  and 
to  replace  lost  and  condemned  gear.  The  following 
shall  be  construed  as  fishing  gear:  Groundlines, 
gangings,  hooks,  beckets,  twine,  tar,  skatebottoms  and 
covers,  paint  for  same  and  for  buoys,  buoylights, 
skateropes,  thimbles,  files,  gaffs,  nets,  buoys,  buoy- 
lines,  anchors,  markbuoys,  with  lines  and  anchors, 
cork,  bamboo  poles,  weights  for  same,  flags,  cutting- 
knives,  doryknives,  choppers,  butchersteels,  whet- 
stones, scrapers,  scraper  hose,  gurdies,  gurdyrubbers, 
tacks,  doryrollers,  tholepins,  electric  globes,  candles, 
sticking  tummies,  torches  complete,  fishpeughs.  Re- 
pair hooks  and  gangings  shall  be  classed  as  con- 
demned gear.  Fishing  gear  shall  not  be  used  as  ship 
gear.  Not  more  than  prevailing  dock  and  store  price 
at  time  of  purchase  shall  be  charged.  Where  the 
owner  furnishes  dory  sails,  the  fishermen  shall  keep 
them  in  good  order  and   replace  them  when   needed. 

4.  Medicine  chest  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  vessel 
and  to  be  kept  up  by  the  crew.  Delegate  to  determine 
what  is  needed  and  shall  be  checked  up  each  trip. 

5.  Should  the  owners  desire  to  change  from  the  use 
of  light  to  heavy  gear  or  to  space  the  hooks  closer 
together,  they  must  pay  the  difference  in  cost.  Like- 
wise, if  the  case  is  reversed,  the  owners  are  entitled 
to  the  differential.  Gear  accepted  coming  in  shall 
not  be  condemned  going  out,  but  if  it  has  been  in 
storage  for  over  nine  months  it  shall  be  subject  to 
overhauling  before  accepted.  Second  hand  gear 
bought  by  the  owner  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  fisher- 
men at  the  price  actually  paid. 

6.  When  vessels  are  going  out  on  a  charter  or 
trade  other  than  halibut  fishing,  or  are  sold,  the  fish- 
ermen shall  receive  their  share  of  all  oil  left  on  board. 
When  such  vessels  return  to  halibut  fishing,  the  fish- 
ermen shall  assume  whatever  oil  may  be  on  board. 

7.  One  fisherman,  approved  of  by  the  captain,  shall 
attend  to  the  weighing  of  the  fish.  He  shall,  in  the 
captain's  absence,  assume  all  responsibility.  Settle- 
ment to  be  made  when  trip  is  ended  and  when  a  man 
quits  he  is  entitled  to  his  share.  Settlement  to  be  made 
between  the  captain  or  his  agent  and  the  fishermen. 
After  bills  are  paid  back  bills  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 
When  share  is  $25.00  or  less  nothing  shall  be  taken 
out.  When  share  is  over  $25.00,  one-half  of  the  amount 
from  $25.00  to  the  full  share  shall  be  taken  out.  If 
the  captain  decides  to  fit  out  on  a  cash  basis  he  shall 


be  empowered  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  for 
this  purpose.  When  money  from  the  stock  is  used 
for  the  cash  payments  the  crew  shall  receive  their 
share  of  whatever  discount  may  be  allowed.  The  union 
agrees  to  urge  all  its  members  to  pay  their  share  of 
any  broken  trip  as  per  rules. 

Hole  bills  are  not  collectible:  1.  Where  men  are 
discharged  through  no  fault  of  their  own  immediately 
after  a  trip  when  a  hole  bill  is  made.  2.  Where  vessel 
goes  into  some  other  trade  or  goes  seining  immedi- 
ately after  a  trip  when  a  hole  bill  is  made  and  men 
are  discharged  by  the  captain  for  reasons  other  than 
legal  ones.  3.  Where  the  vessel  is  a  total  wreck. 
4.  After  accident  where  repairs  are  needed  and  the 
men  are  not  wanted  back  when  repairs  are  completed. 

8.  When  accident  happens  to  a  vessel  having  fish 
on  board,  and  a  tow  is  needed,  the  full  amount  of  the 
tow  bill  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  gross  stock.  When 
settlement  is  made  with  the  towboat  company  or 
insurance  company,  if  the  vessel  is  insured,  such  part 
of  the  bill  as  may  be  left,  shall  be  divided  between  the 
vessel  and  crew  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  paid  out. 
Statements  of  such  bills  shall  be  furnished  the  crew 
in  all  cases. 

9.  A  delegate  shall  be  elected  in  each  vessel.  He 
shall  see  that  all  members  of  the  crew  are  members  of 
the  union,  in  good  standing,  as  per  Section  One.  He 
shall  check  up  the  bills  with  the  goods  received  when 
same  is  most  convenient.  The  cooks  must  be  present 
when  stores  are  taken  in  to  see  that  they  get  what 
they  ordered.  Stores  and  gear  shall  be  checked  up 
each  trip. 

10.  The  fishermen  agree  to  discharge  fish  from 
tackle  to  scales  and  head  the  fish  if  required.  They 
agree  to  wash  out  fish  holds  and  decks  and  to  keep 
the  living  quarters  clean  and  in  sanitary  condition. 
They  agree  to  clean  all  paintwork  inside  the  bulwarks 
with  soap  or  other  cleansing  solution  each  trip  going 
home.  The  same  to  be  done  when  vessels  are  to  paint 
up  and  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Paint  work  to  mean, 
pilot  house,  inside  railings,  baiting  benches,  skylights, 
dressing  tables,  checkerboards,  etc.  When  any  fisher- 
man desires  to  lay  off,  he  shall  notify  the  captain  and 
with  his  permission,  hire  a  substitute. 

11.  The  fishermen  agree  to  pay  for  a  watchman 
when  the  vessel  is  in  actual  commission.  If  vessels  are 
further  delayed  on  account  of  any  fisherman  not  turn- 
ing up,  the  watchman's  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  crew. 
If  vessels  are  delayed  by  repairs  or  neglect  of  captain 
or  owners,  the  vessel  shall  pay  for  the  watchman.  If 
no  watchmen  are  obtainable  the  captain  shall  hire 
one  of  the  crew  for  this  purpose.  The  captain  and 
delegate  shall  determine  if  watchmen  are  needed  in 
small  outside  ports.  Watchmen  shall  not  be  paid  till 
they  produce  time  checks  signed  by  -the  captain. 

12.  When  captains  decide  to  discharge  any  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  or  any  member  of  the  crew  decides 
to  leave,  notice  of  same  shall  be  given  when  settle- 
ment is  made.  A  sufficient  number  of  fishermen  shall 
be  present  and  work  when  oil,  ice,  stores  and  bait 
are  put  on  board.  Failure  to  do  so  and  if  they  willingly 
delay  a  vessel,  in  any  manner,  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient cause  for  discharge. 

13.  If  deckhands  or  extra  men  are  carried,  such 
men's  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  vessel. 

14.  There  shall  be  two  grades  of  halibut  only.  There 
shall  be  only  one  grade  of  all  other  varieties  of  fish. 
All  fish  not  sold  according  to  the  above  and  all  culls 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  owners  and  fishermen. 

15.  All  disputes  between  the  crew  and  captain  that 
cannot  be  settled  on  board,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
association  and  the  union  for  adjustment,  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  port  wdiere  the  association  and  union 
have  offices. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 
because   of  the   fact   that   he  may   have   some  dispute 
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with  any  other  master  or  owner  until  such  dispute 
has  been  finally  settled  between  the  union  and  asso- 
ciation. 

16.  This   agreement   to   remain    in    force    and   effect 
from  date  and  continuously  thereafter  unless  cancelled 
by  thirty  days'  written  notice. 
'Agreed  to  this  25th  day  of  March,  1931. 
Fishing  Ykssel  Owners'  Association, 

By  H.  E.  LOKKEN. 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
Bv  P.  B.  GILL. 


GANDHI  AND  LORD  IRWIN 


There  can  have  been  few  more  astonishing 
episodes  in  the  history  of  empires  than  these 
conversations  between  a  Viceroy  (Lord  Irwin* 
and  a  Mahatma  (Gandhi).  The  representative 
of  a  world  power  meets  the  representative  of  an 
unarmed  people  on  equal  terms.  They  negotiate 
together  like  any  European  statesmen,  only  with- 
out the  background  of  rival  force.  And  this  for 
India  will  be  more  a  symbol  of  her  new  freedom 
than  the  Round-table  Conference.  Perhaps  it  is 
unfair  that  it  should  be  so.  Yet  it  is  inevi- 
table. Gandhi  is  their  man.  wearing  their  dress. 
standing  for  their  philosophy,  their  manner 
of  life.  And  he  meets  the  Viceroy  so — as  an 
Indian.  And  the  Viceroy  receives  him  so.  An 
Englishman  has  to  wear  particular  clothes,  to 
tit  into  a  particular  etiquette,  if  he  is  to  meet  the 
Viceroy;  but  Gandhi  goes  as  himself.  That  is  a 
triumph  for  Indian  nationalism.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  empires  needed  to  make-  a  show  of 
magnificence  and  ceremony  if  they  were  to  sus- 
tain their  power.  In  that  sense  those  who  con- 
demn Lord  Irwin  as  one  who  has  helped  in 
bringing  about  the  ruin  of  an  empire  are  right. 
But  then,  he  has  seen  beyond  empires. — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


CHICAGO'S  NEW  MAYOR 

Chicago,  during  the  month,  decided  to  change 
mayors.  It  voted  out  Republican  William  Hale 
("Big  Bill")  Thompson  after  three  terms  in 
the  city  hall,  voted  in  Democrat  Anton  Joseph 
("Tony")  Cermak.  The  Cermak  majority  was 
approximately  200,000.  In  line  with  Press  polls, 
which  plainly  foreshadowed  the  defeat  of 
"Thompsonism,',  the  second  city  of  the  land  had 
chosen  a  one-time  pushcart  peddler,  Bohemian- 
born,  to  preside  at  its  World's  Fair  in  1933.  His 
biggest  promise:  "Restoration  of  Chicago's  lost 
reputation."  Chicago's  new  mayor  used  to  lead 
mules  in  Illinois  coal  mines.  About  Chicago  he 
peddled  wood,  went  into  the  trucking  business, 
bought  real  estate,  and  became  well-to-do. 


AN  APPRAISEMENT  OF  RUSSIA 

(By   Robert  J.   Kerner.   Ph.   D*) 


The  Russian  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  questions  facing  mankind  today.  The 
events  transpiring  there  constitute  a  new  phenom- 
enon, and  we  are  wholly  without  precedent  to 
guide  us  in  any  appraisement  of  the  situation. 

We  know  actually  very  little  of  the  significance 
of  the  tremendous  social  forces  bearing  on  Rus- 
sian affairs.  It  may,  however,  be  of  some  con- 
solation to  us  to  know  that  the  actors  themselves 
in  this  great  drama  also  know  very  little  of  the 
workings  of  the  forces  around  them  and  have 
often  been  wrong  in  judging  them. 

To  any  brief  understanding  of  the  Russian  situ- 
ation we  must  content  ourselves  with  only  the  high 
lights  of  the  vast  problem.  Many  know  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  any  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  stock  market.  Here  is  a  great  social  phenom- 
enon transpiring  in  our  times  which  is  ten  times 
more  intricate  and  difficult  of  appraising  than  the 
stock  market.  The  best  brains  of  the  time  are 
perplexed  for  a  lucid  understanding  of  this  great 
question. 

For  a  key  to  the  Russian  problem  it  may  help 
us  to  turn  our  gaze  backward  some  hundreds  of 
years  and  note  the  Mongol-Tartar  conquest  of 
Russia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  By  this  act  Rus- 
sia was  isolated  from  Western  Europe  and  set 
back  in  culture  and  advancement  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  Since  that  time  Russia  has  been  trying 
to  catch  up  one  way  or  another. 

Russia  has  by  reason  of  this  fact,  been  in  a 
most  difficult  position.  Internally  she  was  an 
agricultural  country,  backward  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  wholly  untouched  by  the  great  indus- 
trial revolution  which  spread  over  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

While  a  condition  of  serfdom  or  half-serfdom 
prevailed  over  the  broad  expanses  of  Russian  soil, 
her  neighbors,  Germany.  France  and  England,  be- 
came great  industrialized  powers.  With  few  rail- 
roads, factories,  munition  plants  and  limited  means 
for  creating  these  vital  factors,  she  was,  neverthe- 
less, faced  with  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  for- 


*  Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Kerner  is  Professor  of  Modern 
European  History  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
article  published  herewith  is  the  substance  of  a  recent 
address  before  the  Section  on  International  Relations 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
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eign  policy  predicted  upon  a  status  of  equality 
with  other  European  powers.  Hence  is  noted  the 
discrepancy  between  a  world  policy  and  inade- 
quately developed  internal  resources. 

Russia's  desire  for  sea  outlets  on  the  Pacific 
and  via  the  Mediterranean  has  largely  determined 
her  foreign  policy.  This  has  largely  been  pictured 
in  western  eyes  as  brutal  and  grasping.  We  or 
any  western  nation,  would  have  done  the  same  had 
the  situation  been  reversed  and  had  we  been  in 
Russia's  predicament.  The  history  of  our  coun- 
try bears  out  this  statement. 

In  the  absence  of  any  world  organization  deal- 
ing with  these  affairs  of  international  import,  she 
was  compelled  to  seek  alternatives  in  the  form 
of  alliances,  combinations,  political  and  military 
ententes.  These,  in  turn,  produced  crises,  wars, 
and  new  and  further  military  alliances.  The  con- 
duct of  her  foreign  policy  was  often  over-am- 
bitious or  inefficient,  inept  and  sometimes  corrupt. 
It  in  no  wise  coincided  with  her  internal  condi- 
tions.   Hence  the  collapse. 

The  new  Bolshevik  Russia  is  unable  in  theory  to 
form  alliances  with  western  capitalistic  countries. 
Her  aims  are  pursued  along  the  line  of  pro- 
moting world  revolution.  By  the  weakness  of  her 
internal  position,  however,  she  is  unable  to  play 
the  role  to  the  full ;  hence  she  has  had  to  back 
down  occasionally.  This  is  seen  by  a  study  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Lausanne  conference  in 
1922-23. 

Another  great  factor  in  the  study  of  Russia's 
foreign  policy  is  her  great  need  for  foreign  credits 
in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools  and  motor 
equipment  which  she  is  as  yet  unable  to  produce 
at  home. 

While  Western  Europe  was  making  strides  to- 
ward invention,  culture  and  art,  Russia's  medieval 
structure  remained  intact  until  the  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  Ivan  the  Terrible  half-crushed 
the  landed  proprietors.  In  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury Russia  was  affected  by  the  political  revolu- 
tions prevailing  on  the  Continent ;  as  a  result  of 
those  great  changes,  a  thoroughly  autocratic  gov- 
ernment emerged  and  acquired  power  at  the  head 
of  society. 

Because  of  these  backward  conditions  this  auto- 
cracy lasted  longer  in  Russia  than  elsewhere. 
Whatever  reforms  were  granted  were  put  into 
effect  largely  for  cold  business  reasons — railroads 


and  munition  factories  were  granted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  monarchy.  The  same  is  true 
largely  today. 

The  Polish  revolution  (1863)  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  progress  in  that  direction.  Alexander  the 
Third,  by  harsh  and  cruel  methods,  drove  all 
agitation  for  reform  underground.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1905  and  1906  further  weakened  the  au- 
tocracy and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Duma.  The  revolution  of  1917  swept  away  the 
last  remnants  of  the  medieval  structure. 

Experimentation  followed  revolution.  These 
changes  might  have  been  brought  about  slowly 
without  bloodshed,  but  such  are  apparently  not  the 
ways  of  altering  society's  foundations.  The  old 
order  then  had  to  go  suddenly. 

Russia  is  one  of  a  group  of  backward  states, 
counted  among  which  are  Turkey  and  China,  also 
the  scenes  of  profound  changes  in  their  social 
structures  within  recent  years.  These  changes 
have  inevitably  produced  great  convulsions  in  the 
lives  of  the  various  peoples  affected.  England, 
as  an  example,  has  had  the  advantage  of  500  years 
the  start  toward  an  ordered  society.  The  so- 
called  backward  nations  have  had  to  hurry  up. 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  a  long-range  view  of  the 
situation. 

The  manner  of  its  taking  place  is  due  primarily 
to  the  folly  of  statesmen  in  misjudging  the  need 
of  constructive  reform  with  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  times. 

The  period  of  militant  communism,  the  years 
1917  to  1921,  are  marked  by  extremely  radical 
social  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime.  Communism  was  suddenly  introduced  by 
paper  decrees  in  an  environment  totally  unsuited 
to  its  practical  workings.  Hence  the  only  result 
could  be  its  total  and  complete  failure. 

The  Communists  believed  world  revolution 
would  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 
They  did  everything  to  foster  that  belief.  Lenin 
wrote  the  famous  Twenty-one  Points,  to  which 
every  Communist  must  subscribe.  The  world 
revolution  and  the  Communist  regime  were  an 
absolute  failure.  The  greatest  international 
famine  came  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  establish 
Communism  in  an  agricultural  environment  at  a 
time  when  Russia  had  just  gone  through  the 
World  War  and  the  revolution. 

The   allied   intervention   is   now   considered   to 
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have  been  a  great  mistake.  The  net  result  was 
the  uniting  of  Russians  to  defend  their  country. 
The  military  intervention  saved  the  control  of 
Russia  for  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  adoption  of  state  capitalism  saved  the  fac- 
tories for  the  Communists;  the  state  also  organ- 
ized the  Red  Guard,  the  Cheka  and  other  forms 
of  control  inherited  from  Czarist  Russia,  and  was 
thereby  able  to  tide  over  the  hard  times. 

The  period  of  1921  to  1928  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  economic  policy,  or  the  NEP, 
as  it  is  called.  The  Bolsheviks  were  forced  by 
circumstances  to  use  these  tactics;  they  did  not 
in  the  least  surrender  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
Communism,  but  simply  used  the  new  tactics  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  arose. 

Under  the  NEP  Russian  industry  recovered  its 
status  almost  to  a  pre-war  basis;  agriculture  also 
greatly  recovered  and  attained  or  even  passed  pre- 
war standards.  Coincidental  with  this  healthy  de- 
velopment, there  arose  strong  capitalistic  tenden- 
cies among  the  great  mass  of  peasants,  now  land- 
owners and  with  a  natural  pride  in  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Two  great  fears  thereupon  confronted  the  Bol- 
shevik regime:  (1)  That  the  capitalistic  world 
would  bring  on  war  with  Russia  before  she  was 
ready,  mechanically,  to  fight.  Hence  the  great 
urge  to  modernize  her  industries  and  factories. 
(2)  The  peasant  influence  was  feared  at  home; 
the  Russian  peasant,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
was  now  acquiring  wealth,  and  he  had  no  desire 
to  produce  a  surplus  for  the  Bolshevik  state  to 
use  in  carrying  on  a  foreign  trade  in  which  he 
had  no  interest.  What  was  worse,  the  peasant 
might  starve  the  city — the  home  of  Communism. 
Soviet  rule  thereupon  entered  the  next  stage,  that 
of    Communist    reconstruction    of    Russia,    1928. 

From  the  above  can  be  understood  the  reasons 
motivating  the  Russian  rulers  in  promulgating  the 
much-heralded  Five  Year  Plan.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous and  ambitious  scheme  to  industrialize,  elec- 
trify and  communize  the  entire  Russian  nation. 
both  urban  and  agricultural.  If  they  accomplish 
in  ten  years,  or  even  fifteen  years,  the  things  con- 
templated in  the  Five  Year  Plan,  they  will  be 
doing  well. 

We  may  look  for  a  slowing  down  in  the  tempo 
of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  The  government  of  Rus- 
sia is  so  interwoven   with  the  Communist   Partv 


that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  fast  or  how 
much  the  country  can  be  brought  to  an  acceptance 
of  Communist  tenets.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
only  about  five  to  ten  per  cent  communized.  The 
Russians  are  counting  on  the  younger  generation 
for  the  real  success  of  their  plans. 

The  Communist  party  is  the  key  to  the  Russian 
situation.  It  is  the  most  highly  organized  political 
party  in  the  world  today.  The  only  similar  or- 
ganization with  which  we  are  familiar  is  the 
Jesuits.  Complete  obedience  to  party  will  is  the 
major  tenet  of  their  faith.  Periodic  purgings  of 
the  indifferent  and  lukewarm  members  are  the 
usual  thing  in  party  affairs. 

There  are  about  1,500,000  to  3.000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  Russia,  counting  the  youth; 
they  have  youth  organizations  similar  to  our  Boy 
Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girls;  they  accentuate  on 
training  the  young  people. 

The  Communists  did  not  invent  the  Soviets; 
they  were  created  out  of  the  chaotic  conditions. 
Soviet  means  committee  or  council.  The  Com- 
munists rule  through  these  councils,  which  they 
organized  as  an  effective  ruling  method.  The 
key  to  the  two  main  objectives  of  the  Communist 
regime  is  attained  through  the  Soviets:  (1)  a  Com- 
munist Russia,  and   (2)   world  revolution. 

The  Genoa  conference  marks  the  entry  of  Soviet 
Russia  into  world  economics;  they  bargained  on  a 
large  scale  with  Russia's  natural  resources,  oil, 
lumber,  wheat,  etc.,  to  secure  loans  for  building 
up  her  industrial  structure,  but  failed. 

Stalin  rose  to  power  through  his  secretaryship 
of  the  Communist  party  under  Lenin.  He  is  the 
Boss  Murphy  of  Russia;  he  brooks  no  opposition 
and  has  crushed  both  the  left,  represented  by 
Trotzky,  and  the  right,  represented  by  Rykoff. 
These  may,  in  turn,  crush  Stalin.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  anti-Bolsheviks  except  in  a  strong 
right  movement,  and  that  seems  improbable  at 
this  time. 

Keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Com- 
munist regime,  the  leaders  of  Russia  have  adopted 
capitalistic  methods  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
goal.  American  engineers  employed  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  naturally  urge  methods  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Communism  in  order  to  at- 
tain results.  A  small  band  of  shifty  and  highly 
organized  men  are  keeping  the  ultimate  goal  in 
mind,  while  carrying  out  the  Bolshevist  program. 
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There  is  little  danger  in  this  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  unless  the  capitalist  countries  do  something 
foolish.  There  is  no  present  probability  of  other 
countries  going  Communist.  Real  statesmanship 
is  needed  to  meet  these  conditions.  A  mishandling 
of  world  politics  might  possibly  throw  Germany 
into  the  Communist  camp,  and  with  it  would  go 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Likewise  China  would 
carry  with  her  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  rest  of  the  world,  assuming  there  is  no 
great  conflagration  similar  to  the  late  World  War, 
will  find  a  solution  to  its  affairs.  It  behooves  us 
to  devote  ourselves  to  the  problems  of  peace  and 
constructive  social  and  economic  reforms.  These 
are  the  antidotes  of  Bolshevism. 


REVEREND  GEORGE  L.  SMALL 


The  Journal  regrets  to  record  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  George  L.  Small,  Chaplain  of  the 
Mariners'  House  of  Boston  since  1884.  The 
departed  friend  was  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Seamen's  Union  from  1894  to  1899  and 
had  officiated  at  the  burial  of  virtually  every 
Union  seaman  of  the  Protestant  faith  since  the 
early  days  of  this  Union.  Even  when  leaving' 
Boston  for  a  brief  vacation  he  would  come  to  the 
Headquarters  office  and  leave  his  address  so  as  to 
be  available  if  needed.  Our  late  beloved  pilot 
was  buried  from  the  Robinson  Memorial  M.  E. 
Church,  Maiden,  Mass.  Interment  was  in  Wyo- 
ming Cemetery,  Melrose,  Mass.  Miller  Jensen, 
Ivar  Lindhelm,  Peter  Jensen  and  Percy  Pryor, 
representing  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Asso- 
ciation, attended  the  services  and  a  beautiful  floral 
piece  from  the  Association  was  placed  on  the 
casket.  All  seamen  sailing  in  and  out  of  Boston 
regret  his  passing,  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
Union  who  knew  him  appreciate  their  loss. 
"He  was  a  friend  to  man." 


Ideals  are  like  stars ;  you  will  not  succeed  in 
touching  them  with  your  hands,  but,  like  the  sea- 
faring man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose 
them  as  your  guides,  and,  following  them,  you 
reach  your  destiny. — Carl  Schurz. 


Succeed,  by  all  means,  but  do  not  attempt  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  It  seldom,  if 
ever,  works. — C.  T.  G. 


GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA 


An  outline  of  efforts  being  made  in  Australia 
to  encourage  search  for  deposits  of  gold  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  present  economic  condi- 
tions is  contained  in  a  communication  by  Roger 
Culver  Tredwell,  American  consul,  general  at 
Sydney. 

The  communication,  which  includes  a  report  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  mass  of  solid  gold  in 
western  Australia  weighing  1123  ounces,  points 
to  the  fact  that  while  this  is  a  record  nugget  for 
western  Australia,  it  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
or  most  valuable  found  in  Australia. 

There  appears  to  be  a  most  peculiar  fascination 
in  the  search  for  gold.  The  luck  of  finding  this 
nugget  was  no  departure  from  the  luck  usually 
attending  gold  mining.  It  is  reported  that  the 
lease  upon  which  this  nugget  was  found  had  been 
previously  abandoned  by  another  miner. 

The  finders  had  almost  abandoned  hope.  There 
are  about  300  men  in  the  field  and  only  fifteen 
had  found  gold  in  any  quantity.  The  majority  of 
miners  are  said  to  be  almost  starving. 

As  regards  the  find  of  the  nugget  mentioned 
above  it  is  reported  it  measured  26^  inches  by 
11^2  inches  by  2Y/2  inches. 

It  has  been  upon  exhibition  and  has  netted,  ac- 
cording to  last  returns,  £150  for  charity. 

Many  fairly  large  nuggets  have  been  found  in 
western  Australia,  but  the  most  attractive  displays 
have  been  found  in  reefs  or  lodes  elsewhere,  from 
which  subsequently  large  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  taken. 

A  newspaper  review  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion regarding  large  nuggets  found  in  Australia  : 

"The  first  nugget  found  in  Australia  was  ob- 
tained by  Hargraves  in  New  South  Wales  on 
May  13,  1851,  and  weighed  a  little  over  one  pound. 
In  the  same  year  the  Burrandong  nugget  was 
found  near  Orange,  weighing  217  ounces  15  pen- 
nyweights, and  the  Brennan  was  sold  in  Sydney 
for  £1156.  During  the  period  1860-62  nuggets 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  1393  ounces  were  found 
found  at  Temora.  The  Jubilee,  which  weighed 
347  ounces,  was  found  in  1887  in  Victoria.  A 
nugget  found  at  Canadian  Gaily  in  1853  weighed 
1620  ounches.  The  Welcome,  found  at  Ballarat  in 
1856,  weighed  2217  ounces,  and  the  Welcome 
Stranger,  unearthed  in  1859,  at  Mount  Moliagul, 
near  Dunolly,  weighed  2315  ounces,  of  which  2254 
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ounces  were  fine  gold  and  thirty-two  ounces  silver, 
and  was  valued  at  £9634. 

"In  addition  to  those  alluvial  nuggets,  large 
masses  of  gold  have  been  found  in  reefs.  A  mass 
known  as  'Kerr's  Hundredweight,'  discovered  in 
1851  at  Hargraves,  in  New  South  Wales,  yielded 
106  pounds  of  gold.  Probably  the  largest  mass  of 
gold  ever  found  was  obtained  in  Beyer's  and  Nol- 
termann's  claim  at  Hill  Second  in  1872.  The  total 
weight  of  the  specimen,  including  the  small 
amount  of  quartz  in  which  it  was  encased,  was 
630  pounds.  Its  dimensions  were  four  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  two  feet  two  inches  in  width  and 
about  four  inches  thick.  The  value  was  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  an  offer  of  £13,000  was 
refused." 


RECRUITING  GALLEY   SLAVES 


UNIONISM  STANDS  THE  RACKET 


The  strength  and  resources  of  modern  trade 
unionism,  and  its  high  resistance  to  industrial  de- 
pression, are  illustrated  in  a  further  section  of 
the  report  for  1930  of  the  Chief  Registrar  for 
Friendly  Societies  in  Great  Britain  which  has 
just  been  issued. 

The  report  contains,  among  other  information, 
a  general  summary  of  registered  trade  unions — 
number  of  unions,  membership,  income,  expend- 
iture, and  funds — for  the  years  1920-29. 

Comparative  figures  extracted  from  the  report 
show  that  the  trade  unions  have  stood  up  to  their 
financial  and  other  responsibilities  to  their  mem- 
bership during  the  slump  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  have  suffered  greatly  less  damage  in  the  way 
of  lost  membership  and  depleted  treasuries  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

In  1920,  the  peak  year  for  trade  unionism,  there 
were  656  registered  unions  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  6,982,000  as  against  ??7  unions  with  a 
membership  of  3,827,000  at  the  end  of  1929. 

The  income  of  these  unions  from  members' 
subscriptions  in  1920  was  £11,315,000  as  against 
£7,209,000  in  1929.  Expenditure  on  unemploy- 
ment and  other  benefits  during  this  period  rose 
from  £1,718,000  to  £2,853.000.  the  peak  year. 
however,  being  1926,  when  the  figure  was 
£6,377,000. 


If  I  shoot  at  the  sun,  I  may  hit  a  star. 


"Cnder  Louis  XIV,  not  to  go  any  farther  back, 
the  king  rightly  desired  to  create  a  fleet.  The 
idea  was  a  good  one.  But  let  us  consider  the 
means.  There  can  be  no  fleet,  if,  besides  the  sail- 
ing ship,  that  plaything  of  the  winds,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  it,  in  case  of  necessity,  there 
is  not  the  vessel  which  goes  where  it  pleases, 
either  by  means  of  oars  or  of  steam;  the  galleys 
were  then  to  the  marine  what  steamers  are  today. 
Therefore,  galleys  were  necessary;  but  the  galley 
is  moved  only  by  the  galley  slave ;  hence  galley 
slaves  were  required.  Colbert  had  the  commis- 
sioners of  provinces  and  the  parliaments  make 
as  many  convicts  as  possible.  The  magistracy 
showed  a  great  deal  of  compliance  in  the  matter. 
A  man  kept  his  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
cession — it  was  a  Huguenot  attitude;  he  was  sent 
to  the  galleys.  A  child  was  encountered  in  the 
streets;  provided  that  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  did  not  know  where  he  was  to  sleep,  he  was 
sent  to  the  galley-.  (  irand  reign  ;  grand  century." 
— From  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserable*. 


CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY 


When  times  were  good  we  heard  a  lot  about 
the  great  business  men  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  called  industrial  giants,  human  dynamos, 
geniuses — and  other  fancy  names.  As  long  as 
things  were  booming  the  halos  on  these  fellows 
held  tight,  but  once  things  began  to  go  wrong  we 
soon  found  that  these  much  touted  individuals 
were  simply  human  beings  like  the  rest  of  us. 

They  could  swim  with  the  current,  but  when 
emergency  demanded  that  they  must  go  against  it 
their  greatness  disappeared.  There  is  much  criti- 
cism throughout  the  country  because  the  business 
leaders  were  so  lacking  in  vision,  so  bereft  of 
courage,  so  deficient  in  resourcefulness  that  they 
stood  still  and  allowed  things  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

It  is  going  to  l»e  a  difficult  job  for  their  press 
agents  to  again  lift  them  to  the  pedestal  they  occu- 
pied when  times  were  good.  Any  talk  of  "super- 
men" for  a  long  time  is  quite  likely  to  create  a  riot 
among  the  disillusioned. — La  Follette's  Progres- 
sive. 


Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 


Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business 
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MODERN  DIESEL  ENGINE  PRACTICE.  By 
Orville  Adams.  The  Norman  Henley  Publishing 
Co.,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  Price, 
$6.00. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  change  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  ns  all  to  keep  our  minds  alert  to  the 
new  inventions  and  adaptations  that  are  daily 
being  forced  into  our  lives. 

Therefore  this  book,  written  in  such  easily 
understood  language,  combining  in  one  volume  a 
text  for  study  and  a  practical  manual  on  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  the  modern  Diesel  engine,  is 
a  reference  book  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
All  students,  mechanics  and  engineers  who  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  public  interest  that  is  now 
developing  in  this  type  of  internal  combustion 
engine  which  burns  ordinary  fuel  oil  instead  of 
gasoline,  has  no  ignition,  nor  carburetor,  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  fire  and  no  interference  with 
radio  opertion.  should  study  this  book  with  care. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  man  who  has  had 
years  of  practical  experience,  both  sales  and  ser- 
vice, with  well  known  Diesel  builders  such  as  the 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  and  the  Anderson 
Engine  and  Foundry  Company.  The  information 
he  has  gathered  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Diesel  industry,  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  entire  question  has  been  put 
in  book  form.  The  400  engravings  help  to  show 
minutely  the  construction,  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  modern  Diesel  engine. 

High  speed  oil  engines  of  recent  design  for 
mobile  applications,  such  as  shovels,  dredges, 
draglines,  industrial  and  railroad  locomotives  and 
tractors  are  shown  in  detail.  Several  chapters 
with  layout  drawings  consider  the  stationary 
Diesel  engine,  and  all  auxiliaries,  air  filters, 
pyrometers,  exhaust  silencers  and  centrifuges  are 
described  and  illustrated. 

The  closing  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  Diesel  Aircraft  Engine,  made  by 
the  Packard  Motor  Company,  weighing  only 
two  pounds  per  horsepower,  and  the  Ingersoll 
Rand  locomotive  oil  engine,  with  its  freedom  from 
smoke,  low  operating  cost  and  flexibility  in  opera- 
tion which  gives  it  the  same  advantages  as  elec- 
trification, without  the  high  investment  costs.  A 
number  of  these  locomotives  are  already  in  opera- 
tion on  various  railroads  in  the  country. 

The  Cummins  Automotive  Diesel  is  described 


as  the  newest  comer. in  the  field  of  automobile 
engines.  This  engine  has  recently  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  performance  because  of  its  use  in  a 
racing  automobile  and  also  for  holding  economy 
records  in  road  work,  where  it  recently  traveled  a 
distance  of  1200  miles  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven 
miles  to  the  gallon.  Since  the  oil  used  cost  an 
average  of  9  cents  per  gallon,  the  fuel  cost  per 
mile  was  one-third  of  a  cent ! 

That  should  interest  Henrv  Ford. — Ekel. 


THE  ANDRfiE  DIARIES.  Translated  by  Edward 
Adams-Ray.  Publisher,  John  Lane,  London, 
England. 

Andree  and  his  companions,  Strindberg  and 
Fraenkel,  set  off  in  their  balloon  for  the  North 
Pole  on  July  11,  1897.  The  balloon  came  down 
finally  on  the  ice  after  sixty-five  hours  and 
thirty-three  minutes.  The  explorers  were  then 
288  miles  from  the  point  where  they  had  started. 
They  set  off  over  the  ice-floes  to  make  their  wav 
back  to  land.  They  met  with  every  possible  diffi- 
culty, especially  the  drift  of  the  ice-floes,  which 
relentlessly  carried  them  away  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  marching.  From  July  14 
to  October  2  they  pursued  their  pitiful  journey. 
On  October  2  the  ice-floe  on  which  they  were 
drifting  split  asunder  and  they  were  cast  away 
on  White  Island,  a  gaunt  ice-covered  rock,  the 
outermost  of  the  Spitzbergen  group.  On  White 
Island  they  died,  no  one  knows  precisely  when. 
Their  remains  were  accidentally  discovered  in 
August  last  year.  The  volume  published  today 
contains  the  complete  record  of  the  expedition, 
the  narratives  of  the  discoverers,  the  diaries  of 
the  explorers,  and  photographs  taken  by  them, 
and  now,  after  thirty-three  years,  miraculously 
developed.  It  is  the  official  Swedish  history,  well 
translated  by  Mr.  Edward  Adams-Ray. 

The  great  Polar  explorers  require  infinite  nerve 
and  knowledge,  but  the  dangers  are  so  many  and 
incalculable  that,  to  come  through,  they  require 
luck  as  well.  Amundsen  (up  to  his  last  flight  in 
rescue  of  Nobile)  and  Shackleton  were  be- 
friended by  fortune;  for  Captain  Scott. and  An- 
dree nothing  went  quite  right.  By  a  system  of 
sails  and  heavy  guide  ropes  trailing  on  the  ground 
from  the  balloon  he  would  fly  at  a  height  of  about 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  and  direct  his  course  as 
he  desired.  But,  actually,  as  the  balloon  rose 
from  Dane's  Island  a  large  part  of  the  guide 
ropes  became  detached — it  was  either  bad  luck  or 
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careless  preparation — and,  apart  from  other  con- 
sequences, valuable  ballast  was  lost  at  the  start. 
The  balloon  rose  high,  the  gas  expanded,  and  a 
certain  amount  escaped  through  the  safety  valve. 
Buoyancy  steadily  diminished.  Then  they  ran 
into  fog  which  was  laden  with  moisture.  The 
moisture  settled  heavily  on  the  cover  of  the  bal- 
loon and  froze  there.  Andree  had  prepared  for 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  but  the  authors  of  the 
book  say  that  he  had  not  allowed  for  the  fog, 
which  now  was  his  chief  enemy.  In  his  diary. 
on  July  12,  is  the  entry  "Everything  is  dripping 
and  the  balloon  heavily  weighted  down."'  Long 
before  the  balloon  finally  descended  she  was 
bumping  heavily  over  the  ice.  Had  nothing  else 
destroyed  her,  this  cause  would  in  itself  have 
done  so.  On  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  bal- 
loon Andree  makes  no  comment,  but  he  regarded 
what  they  had  accomplished  as  already  a  triumph. 
The  diary,  also  on  July  12,  says: 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  to  be  floating  here  above 
the  Polar  Sea.  To  be  the  first  that  have  floated  here 
in  a  balloon.  How  soon,  I  wonder,  shall  we  have  suc- 
cessors? Shall  we  be  thought  mad,  or  will  our  example 
be  followed?  I  cannot  deny  but  that  all  three  of  us 
are  dominated  by  a  feeling  of  pride.  We  think  we 
can  well  face  death,  having  done  what  we  have  done. 
Is  not  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  an  ex- 
tremely strong  sense  of  individuality  which  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  living  and  dying  like  a  man  in 
the  ranks,  forgotten  by  coming  generations?  Is  this 
ambition? 

After  the  landing  they  decided  to  cross  the  ice- 
floes to  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  they  knew  there 
was  a  depot.  They  had  roughly  three  hundred 
miles  to  go.  They  had  three  sledges  and  a  boat, 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  fair  luck  in  shooting 
bears.  The  weather  was  reasonably  good. 
They  started  to  march  east  on  July  22,  and 
east  they  marched  for  thirteen  days.  Then 
their  observations  revealed  to  them  the  truth, 
which  makes  the  heart  sink  even  to  read  of. 
''The  expedition  has  drifted  with  the  ice  toward 
the  west  more  quickly  than  it  has  marched 
toward  the  east."  They  turn  and  make  now  for 
the  Seven  Islands,  off  the  north  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  also  they  know  there  is  a  depot 
They  hope  to  reach  this  in  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Changing  front,  they  set  off  southwest,  only  to 
find  in  a  few  days  that  the  ice-floes,  too,  have 
changed  direction,  and  are  now  drawing  them  to 
the  east.  They  turn  still  more  to  the  west,  but 
after  six  days'  terrible  efforts  in  the  broken  ice 
discover  that  they  have  only  gained  twelve  miles 
toward  the  south. 


In  the  middle  of  September  they  came  at  last 
within  sight  of  White  Island,  but  that  barren  ice- 
feovered  rock  brought  them  no  comfort.  They 
were  on  a  large  ice-floe,  and  they  erected  on  it  a 
hut  of  blocks  of  ice  mortared  together  by  snow 
mixed  with  water.  In  this  they  were  to  pass  the 
winter  while  they  drifted,  as  they  hoped,  toward 
a  less  inhospitable  coast.  For  the  rest  of  Sep- 
tember  they  were  carried  round  and  about  White 
Island.  On  October  1  they  were  still  at  work  on 
the  hut,  still  firm  and  cheerful,  as,  indeed,  they 
were  most  wonderfully  throughout  these  months. 
"The  1st  October  was  a  good  day,"  says  Andree. 
"The  evening  was  as  divinely  beautiful  as  one 
could  wish.  The  water  was  alive  with  small  ani- 
mals, and  a  bevy  of  seven  black-white  guillemots 
youngsters  were  swimming  there."  Then  the 
Mow  fell: 

At  5:30  o'clock  (local  time)  in  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  we  heard  a  cra?h  and  thunder  and  water  streamei 
into  the  hut  and  when  we  rushed  out  we  found  that 
our  large,  beautiful  floe  had  been  splintered  into  a 
number  of  little  floes  and  that  one  fissure  had  divided 
the  floe  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  hut.  The  floe  that 
remained  to  us  had  a  diameter  of  only  24  meters 
(80  feet)  and  one  wall  of  the  hut  might  be  said  rather 
to  hang  from  the  roof  than  to  support  it.  .  .  .  No  one 
had  lost  courage;  with  such  comrades  one  should  be 
able  to  manage  under,  I  may  say,  any  circumstances. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  There  are 
few  more  entries.  On  October  3-4  Strindberg 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "Exciting  situation";  on  (  )ctoJ 
ber  5,  "Moved  to  shore";  on  the  6th,  "Snow- 
storm, reconnoitering" ;  on  the  7th.  "Moving.  1 
They  now  camped  on  White  I -land.  and.  for 
whatever  reason,  they  made  no  hut  there,  as  thel 
had  done  on  the  ice.  They  set  up  their  tent,  and 
in  it,  some  time  or  other  (hiring  that  winter,  they 
died.  The  most  likely  view  is  that  they  were 
frozen  to  death. 

Probably  it  is  true  that  the  expedition,  and  its 
leader,  lacked  not  only  luck  but  also  expert 
knowledge  of  what  Arctic  condition-  meant  for 
an  explorer  as  well  as  for  a  balloon.  But  they 
took  the  risk  and  paid  the  price;  they  were  brave 
men,  and,  as  Andree  hoped,  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  coming  generations.  The  memorial  of 
all  three  is  in  the  words,  already  quoted,  with 
which  Andree  closed  his  first  diary  on  the  day 
of  disaster.  In  the  translation  from  the  Swedish 
they  have  a  curious  and  quaint  simplicity:  "Noi 
one  had  lost  courage;  with  such  comrades  one 
should  be  able  to  manage  under,  I  may  say.  any 
circumstances." 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Deportation  of  Alien  Seamen. — The  Supreme 
Court  held  on  March  23,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  delivering  the  opinion,  that  alien  seamen 
unlawfully  in  this  country  may  be  deported  even 
if  they  have  been  here  more  than  three  years. 
The  decision  was  given  in  three  cases  involving- 
alien  seamen. 

Demetrius  Phillipides  sought  a  writ  against 
Benjamin  M.  Day,  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  New  York.  The  decision  in  this  case  affected 
similar  applications  by  two  other  seamen. 

Phillipides,  a  Greek,  deserted  his  ship  at  New 
York,  September  10,  1925.  He  was  arrested  De- 
cember 19,  1928,  and  ordered  deported  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  remained  in  the  United  States 
longer  than  the  1924  immigration  act  permitted. 
He  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pleading 
that  the  1917  immigration  act  allowed  him  to  re- 
main, under  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  District  Court  and  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  dismissed  his  writ,  but  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  reached  a  contrary  decision  in  one  of  the 
other  cases,  and  Phillipides  then  obtained  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It  is  argued  elaborately  for  the  petitioner," 
Justice  Holmes  said  in  part,  "and  conceded  by  the 
Government,  that  section  24  of  the  earlier  act  is 
not  repealed  by  the  later  one.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  case  we  may  assume  this  to  be  true. 

"But  we  cannot  accept  the  conclusion  that  de- 
serting alien  seamen  are  thereby  made  a  favored 
class  to  be  retained  in  this  country  when  other 
aliens  would  be  compelled  to  leave.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  petitioner,  whether  he  entered  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  remained  in  the  United  States 
longer  than  he  was  permitted  by  the  law. 

"It  seems  to  us  too  clear  to  need  argument  that 
the  limitation  of  three  years  in  section  24  of  the 
act  of  1917  does  not  override  or  qualify  the  clear 
and  definite  terms  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  1924. 
These  terms  must  prevail." 

Following  the  decision,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Doak  issued  a  statement  saying  he  believed  the 
ruling  would  enable  the  immigration  authorities 
to  deport  a  large  number  of  alien  seamen  who 
have  entered  the  United  States  unlawfully.  He 
said  that  the  decision  affirms  his  contention  that 
an  alien  seaman  who  deserts  his  ship  in  a  United 
States  port  and  remains  in  the  country  may  be 
deported  at  any  time  after  arrival. 


Defining  the  Term  "Injury." — In  a  case  de- 
cided in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  held  by  the  court  that  a  workman 
sent  on  board  a  transpacific  liner  who  contracted 
a  disease  while  working  on  the  ship  was  entitled 
to  compensation.  The  workman,  a  pipefitter, 
worked  near  the  steerage  quarters  where  passen- 
gers were  detained  because  of  spinal  meningitis. 
Soon  after  he  became  ill  with  the  same  disease 
and  died. 

The  court  held  that  he  had  suffered  an  "acci- 
dent" in  the  course  of  his  employment  and  was 
entitled  to  compensation,  saying  in  part : 

The  term  "injury"  means  accidental  injury  or 
death  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment, 
and  such  occupational  disease  or  infection  as  arises 
naturally  out  of  such  employment  or  as  naturally  or 
unavoidably   results   from   such   accidental   injury. 

The  deceased  employee  died  from  an  infectious 
disease  that  arose  naturally  out  of  his  employment. 
"An  infectious  disease  presupposes  a  cause  acting  by 
hidden  influences  or  through  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere." That  deceased  came  to  his  death  through  the 
hidden  influences  of  the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  or 
through  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  in- 
fected persons  in  the  steerage,  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing, vaporizing  the  sputum  carrying  the  germs  .  .  . 
which  contacted  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 
the  employee  and  caused  his  death,  is  established. 

No  doubt,  if  the  body  of  the  deceased  had  been 
penetrated  by  shots  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
shotgun  in  the  steerage,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
lingered  and  died  of  blood  poisoning,  an  award  would 
be  sustained.  By  the  same  token,  the  discharge  of 
infectious  germs  by  coughing  or  sneezing  in  the 
steerage,  some  of  which  penetrated  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  employee,  resulting  in  his  speedy  death, 
resulted  in  accidental  injury.  In  the  one,  the  shot 
penetrated  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other 
the  germ  penetrated  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  said:  ".  .  .  Any  disease 
of  which  such  exposure  is  known  to  be  the  cause 
may  properly  be  said  to  constitute  a  personal  injury 
by  accident  and  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's   Compensation  Act  of  this  state." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  said:  "It  is  also 
true  that  it  cannot  be  said  from  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  it  is  certain  that  Ribstock  contracted  the  disease 
(influenza)  because  of  his  exceptional  exposure.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  he  might  have  acquired  the 
disease  in  some  other  manner,  but  that  he  actually 
did  so  would  seem  quite  improbable.  .  .  .  All  that  is 
required  is  that  degree  of  certainty  upon  which  men 
may  reasonably  act,  and  by  which  their  affairs  may 
be  reasonably  determined." 

In  the  instant  case,  not  only  does  the  act  cover 
"infection  as  arises  naturally  out  of  such  employ- 
ment," and  the  connection  between  occurrence  and 
result  is  abundantly  established,  but,  also,  the  accident 
in  issue  was  a  definite  event  of  fixed  date  and  place. 
.  .  .  The  award  is  approved. 

Seized  Fishing  Vessels. — Judgment  has  been 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on 
the  appeal  of  interests  representing  four  fishing 
boats  of  American  registry  seized  in  June,  1930, 
by  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Patrol  for  being  within 
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Canadian  territorial  waters.  The  boats  are  the 
Queen  City,  Tillie  and  Sunrise,  registered  in 
Washington,  and  the  May,  registered  in  Alaska. 

The  boats  were  taken  into  custody  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Customs  and  Fisheries  Protection 
Act.  which  prohibits  fishing  vessels  of  foreign 
registry  to  enter  within  three  miles  of  the  Cana- 
dian shore  unless  driven  in  by  stormy  weather  or 
the  necessity  of  making  repairs.  Captains  of  the 
seized  boats  claim  they  were  in  distress  on  account 
of  bad  weather. 

Against  this,  the  captain  of  the  patrol  launch 
maintained  that  in  the  cases  of  the  Queen  City. 
Tillie  and  Sunrise  the  weather  was  calm,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  May,  the-  vessel  could  as  easily 
have  anchored  outside  the  limit.  The  admiralty 
judge  in  Victoria  decided  against  the  fishing- 
vessels. 

British  Money  for  German  Soldiers. — An  in- 
teresting and  unusual  case  was  heard  in  the 
British  courts  recently.  A  retired  master  mariner. 
Air.  Otway  Robinson,  beqneathed  his  residuary 
estate,  amounting  to  £7000,  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment "for  the  benefit  of  its  soldiers  disabled 
in  the  late  war."  In  the  event  of  the  bequest  being 
void  in  law  he  made  an  alternative  gift  to  General 
Smuts  to  aid  Boers  who  were  disabled  in  the 
South  African  War.  The  German  bequest  was 
the  chief  subject  of  the  arguments  addressed  in 
the  court.  On  behalf  of  the  executor  tinder  the 
will  it  was  contended  that  the  gift  was  void  be- 
cause of  its  uncertainty  and  impracticability.  It 
was  also  argued  that  it  was  contrary  to  public 
policy,  as  it  might  strengthen  and  encourage  Ger- 
many to  another  attack.  Mr.  Justice  Maugham 
held  that  there  was  no  uncertainty  and  that  it  was 
not  against  public  policy  that  a  gift  should  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  lived  in  a 
once  enemy  country.  ( )n  the  contrary,  it  would 
tend  towards  peace  in  the  future.  He  therefore 
ordered  that  the  fund  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  German  Reich. 


A  NEW  "INTERNATIONAL' 


The  king  says,  "I  rule  for  all."  The  judge 
says,  "I  judge  for  all."  The  soldier  says,  "I 
fight  for  all."  The  merchant  says,  "I  trade  for 
all."  The  priest  says.  "I  pray  for  all.''  The 
workingman  says,  "I  pay  for  all." — John  Ruskin. 


Courage  in  danger  is  half  the  battle. — Plautus. 


Impelled  by  their  well-known  enthusiasm  for 
unity,  the  mighty  men  of  Moscow  have  founded 
a  new  International:  the  Seamen  and  Dockers' 
International.  They  have  chosen  a  time  when 
there,  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  the  closest 
concentration  of  all  workers  into  big  industrial 
organizations  and  when.  too.  the  International 
Transport  workers'  Federation  has  already  cov- 
ered nearly  all  the  transport  proletariat  by  its 
various  sections  and  subsections.  And  why 
choose  this  particular  trade?  Why  a  Seamen's 
International?  Well,  becan.se  it  is  an  exceptionally 
hard  job  to  get  hold  of  the  world-scattered  sea- 
men, bring  them  into  the  same  organization  and 
keep  them  there — and  the  International  Trans- 
portworkers'  federation  (I.  T.  F.)  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  doing  it;  also,  because  any 
uncertainty  of  direction  has  doubly  damaging 
effects  and  there  are  rather  good  chances  of  fish- 
ing in  troubled  waters,  and  attacking  the  Amster- 
damers. 

The  founding  manifesto  is.  of  course,  a  replica 
of  what  has  been  said  to  repletion  before,  whether 
sailors  or  tailors  are  concerned:  The  Amster- 
damers  are  traitors  .and  scoundrels,  and  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  union  must  be  warded  off. 

Of  course,  too,  the  seamen  have  to  be  shown 
that  the  new  International  is  only  being  founded 
because  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  wicked 
Amsterdamers.  Nor  shall  we  be  surprised,  at  this 
time  of  d.ay.  to  find  the  grossest  calumnies.  The 
official  journal  <>i"  the  \<vd  International  of  Labor 
Unions  lets  itself  g.>  on  the  subject  in  its  number 
of  the  15th  of  January: 

"But  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Class  Movement 
and  especially  of  seamen  was  and  is  the  Inter- 
national Transportworkers'  federation,  which 
is  particularly  dangerous  because  it  juggles  with 
Left  Revolutionary  phrases  and  thus  lures  seamen 
into  the  anti-revolutionary  swamps  of  reformism. 
This  is  the  organization  which,  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  War,  has  been  basely  swindling  the  work- 
ing class,  obeying  the  behests  of  Imperialism,  by 
disarming  and  dividing  the  transport  proletariat 
and  converting  them  into  docile  instruments  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  I.  T.  F.  played  the  part 
of  a  Left  Opposition  in  respect  of  the  official 
leaders  of  the  yellow  Amsterdam  International, 
and  even,  in  former  days,  pronounced  through  the 
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mouths  of  its  leaders.  Fimmen  and  Nathans,  on 
behalf  of  the  admission  of  the  unions  belonging 
to  the  Soviet  union  and  all  "revolutionary  organi- 
zations" to  the  I.  F.  T.  U.  and  its  international 
trade  secretariats." 

We  read  and  wonder !  The  "Left  Opposition," 
Edo  Fimmen  and  Nathans,  have  "even  pronounced 
for  the  admission  of  the  Russian  unions  to  the 
I.  F.  T.  U.,"  which,  of  course,  implies  that  the 
Right  Wing  Amsterdamers  have  never  for  one 
instant  thought  of  any  such  thing !  The  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  the  whole  Executive  of  the  Amster- 
dam International  invited  the  Russians  to  join  the 
I.  F.  T.  U.  in  1919  and  often  discussed  later  the 
possibility  of  incorporating  the  Russian  into  the 
International.  In  November,  1923,  for  instance, 
the  General  Council  of  the  I.  F.  T.  U.  passed  a 
resolution  which  even  empowered  the  Executive 
to  hold  discussions  with  the  Executive  of  the 
Russian  national  trade  union  center  and  to  make 
an  attempt  to  establish  international  unity.  In 
1924  the  Vienna  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
reading  as  follows : 

"This  Conference,  having  considered  the  report 
recording  the  negotiations  as  between  the  Bureau 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
and  the  All-Russian  Trade  Union  Council,  regrets 
the  continued  absence  of  the  Russian  Trade 
Union  organizations  from  the  International  Fed- 
eration, due  to  their  refusal  to  accept  the  rules 
and  constitution  approved  by  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  trade  unions  through- 
out the  world. 

"This  Conference  recommends  the  Bureau  to 
continue  consultations,  in  so  far  as  this  is  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  inclusion  of  Russia  in  the  Inter- 
national trade  union  movement  through  the  neces- 
sary acceptance  of  the  Federation  Rules  and  Con- 
ditions." Provided  that  the  Russians  approved, 
the  I.  F.  T.  U.  Executive,  in  a  letter  to  the  All- 
Russian  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  recommended 
the  despatch  of  a  delegation  of  six  persons  at 
most  to  take  part  in  such  meeting. 

The  fact  that  such  discussions  were  never  held 
and  the  Russians  never  affiliated — nor  did  the 
other  revolutionary  unions  through  their  national 
centers — is  due  exclusively,  as  the  Russians 
themselves  admitted  later,  to  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  Russians  not  to  consent  to  a  "marriage 


with  Amsterdam."  Today  Moscow  says  quite 
openly  that  the  real  object  of  all  her  machina- 
tions and  those  of  the  other  "revolutionary  organi- 
zations" is  simply  to  annihilate  Amsterdam.  It  is 
almost  saddening  to  think  that  Moscow,  when  she 
plays  her  latest  trick  on  the  workers  by  setting 
up  this  new  International,  is  obliged  to  serve  up 
this  oldest  of  all  fables — for  it  shows  to  what 
lengths  she  has  to  go  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the 
workers  at  all. — Press  reports  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 


ANOTHER  SMUGGLER  CAUGHT 


Customs  inspectors  at  San  Francisco  while 
searching  the  Dollar  Liner  President  Jaekson  on 
April  22,  found  $72,000  worth  of  opium.  Seizure 
of  the  opium  came  with  dramatic  suddenness  after 
Inspector  R.  R.  Harris  and  Jerry  Sweet  had  made 
a  search  of  the  ship.  The  suitcases  and  cartons 
of  opium  were  found  under  the  tables  in  the 
petty  officers'  mess,  hidden  under  a  tablecloth. 
Sam  Cheung  was  jailed  on  a  charge  of  violation 
of  the  Jones-Miller  act.  The  accused  Chinese, 
ship's  officers  said,  was  the  last  of  the  Chinese 
crew  to  sign  on  at  Hongkong  and  was  making 
his  first  trip  aboard  a  Dollar  liner.  As  a  result 
of  the  discovery,  other  Chinese  on  the  ship  were 
placed  under  surveillance.  The  company  faces 
a  $45,000  fine  as  the  regulation  penalty,  but  these 
fines  are  invariably  "remitted." 


MEXICANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  report  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  official  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor's  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, shows  how  the  employment  of  Mexican 
labor  greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1909  and  1929,  especially  in  railroad  work. 

In  1909  only  5972  Mexicans  were  employed  in 
the  maintenance-of-way  departments  of  nine  west- 
ern railroads.  This  was  17.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  all  men  employed  at  this  class  of  work  on  those 
roads. 

Twenty  years  later,  however,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  holding  jobs  with  the  same  railroads 
showed  a  tremendous  increase — 22,824,  or  59.5 
per  cent. 


The  biggest  room  in  the  world  is  the  room  for 
improvement. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  Gulf  Brazil  River  Plate  Line,  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  Mississippi  Ship- 
ping Company  of  New  Orleans,  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Delta  Line. 

The  Electric  Boat  Company  and  subsidiaries 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31  last,  net 
loss  of  $1,071,135,  after  interest,  depreciation. 
reserve  for  accounts  receivable,  etc.,  against  a 
net  profit  of  $2,765,207  after  federal  taxes,  etc., 
in  1929. 

Wilfred  Moller,  oiler  on  the  freighter  Uric, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  Claude  McRoy,  second 
engineer,  in  a  drunken  brawl  on  board  the  ship 
while  she  was  lying  in  the  Delaware  River  off 
Camden,  X.  J.  McRoy  also  wounded  William 
Coughlan  of  Baltimore,  and  then  turned  the  gun 
on  himself,  dying  immediately  of  his  wounds. 
-Mount  Desert  Rock  Lighthouse,  about  27  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  has  been  established  a 
century.  The  government  has  now  decided  to 
equip  the  lighthouse  with  a  modern  type  of  radio 
beacon  during  the  coming  summer.  An  electrically 
operated  oscillator  signal  may  also  be  substituted 
for  the  present  fog  signal,  which  is  operated  by  an 
oil  engine. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  for  the 
year  1930  shows  a  net  income  of  over  $12,000,- 
000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $4.24  a  share,  after  pro- 
viding for  interest,  insurance,  taxes,  and  deprecia- 
tion. Of  this  amount  over  $11,500,000  has  been 
declared  in  dividends  and  the  balance  added  to 
the  surplus  account. 

The  Marine  Museum  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  city's  maritime 
tradition,  has  been  organized.  The  museum  will 
be  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  museum  of  the  city 
of  Xew  York  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  103rd  Street 
An  appeal  for  $100,000  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  exhibits  will  be  made  and  contri- 
butions of  relics  of  various  eras  of  New  York 
shipping  have  been  asked. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announces  that  a  sum  of  $918,981  has 
been  appropriated  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  lighthouses,  lighthouse  service  depot-, 
and  the  establishment  of  buoys  and  other  aids  to 


navigation.  States  in  which  new  projects  will 
be  undertaken  include  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, Xew  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Xorth 
Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama.  Texas  and  the  I  ireat 
Lakes  district.  Improvements  will  also  he  made  in 
the  Hawaiian  Island  at  Xawiliwili  Harbor. 

Absolved  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
from  any  obligation  to  subject  itself  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Munson  Steamship  Line  has  won  a  signal 
victory  of  paramount  importance  to  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  shipping.  The  decision,  rendered  bj 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  on  March  23,  arose  out  of 
an  attempt  by  the  government  to  compel  the 
.Munson  Line  to  file  it-  tariffs  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  plea  that  certain  transportatioi 
was  carried  on  under  a  common  arrangement  be- 
tween rail  and  water  carriers. 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation  and 
its  affiliates  had  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1930,  net  income  after  charges,  depreciation,  fed- 
eral taxes,  minority  interest  and  other  charges] 
of  $601,430,  equivalent,  after  preferred  dividends. 
to  Sl.nl  a  share  on  the  average  number  of  com- 
mon shares  outstanding  during  the  year  and  SI. 52 
a  share  on  the  number  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  This  compares  with  $975,029  in 
1929,  or  S2.34  a  share  on  the  outstanding  com- 
mon stock  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Current  asset! 
totaled  $3,963,063  and  current  liabilities,  si  - 
300.503. 

The   Surgeon    General    of   the   United    States 

Public  Health  Service  announces  that  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
medical  advice  by  radio  will  be  given  from  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Port  Townsend,  Washing- 
ton, through  the  local  Coast  Guard  base  radio 
station  located  in  that  vicinity.  For  the  past  ten 
years  the  Public  Health  Service  has  been  giving 
medical  advice  by  radio  to  vessels  at  sea.  The, 
establishment  of  this  additional  station  will  pro- 
vide facilities,  the  need  of  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  some  time,  especially  for  vessels 
plying  in  Alaskan  waters  and  the  Xorth  Pacific. 
A  committee  of  bondholders  has  expressed  the 
possibility  that  the  Facific  Steamship  Company 
may  be  completely  reorganized.  On  January  1. 
1931,  the  company  defaulted  in  the  payment  of 
semi-annual  interest  on  the  first  preferred  marine 
equipment  mortage  \]/2  per  cent  serial  bold  bonds, 
and  failed  to  pay  besides  $173,000  due  on  account 
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of  principal.  The  stockholders  need  only  express 
their  wish,  according  to  the  committee,  and  it  will 
order  consolidation  with  another  line  or  suspen- 
sion, for  ''although  the  company's  final  figures  are 
not  available  at  this  time,  it  is  understood  that 
operations  for  the  year  1930  will  show  a  loss  be- 
fore interest,  depreciation  and  other  deductions." 

The  New  York  State  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy has  acquired  a  modern  steamship  for  train- 
ing purposes,  and  in  doing  so  has  abandoned 
sail  training.  The  Hog  Island  type  steamship 
Procyon,  with  additional  quarters  in  the  'tween 
decks,  has  been  lent  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
the  State  Academy  to  replace  the  famous  old 
barquentine  rigged  Newport  for  training  mer- 
chant officers.  The  Procyon,  which  is  to  be  re- 
named Empire  State,  was  built  at  Hog  Island  in 
1919,  and  is  engined  by  G.E.  with  2,500  h.p. 
geared  turbines  of  the  Curtiss  type,  steam  being 
supplied  by  three  B.  &  W.  oil-burning  boilers. 
The  auxiliaries  are  steam  driven.  The  next  step 
of  the  school  will  be  to  secure  a  shore  base. 

The  tank  ship  Charles  E.  Harwood  of  the  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  &  Transportation  Company, 
sailed  from  Cristobal  recently,  carrying  as  its 
cargo  1,500,000  gallons  of  drinking  water  destined 
to  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  the  cargo 
steamer  Dorelian  of  the  Leyland  Line,  sailed  a 
week  later  with  252,270  gallons.  The  water, 
which  was  shipped  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  an 
acute  water  shortage  in  Curacao,  was  purchased 
by  the  Dutch  Government  from  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  water  shipments  will  continue  period- 
ically until  the  condition  is  relieved.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Curacao 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  import  water 
for  drinking  purposes. 

American  flag  vessels  constituted  80  per  cent 
of  the  number  and  85  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  Great  Lakes  vessels  of  2,000  tons  or  over  on 
January  1,  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  revealed.  There 
are  555  vessels  of  2,760,914  gross  tons  ready  to 
operate  this  year,  of  which  444  of  2,350,167  gross 
tons  are  American  and  111  of  410,747  gross  tons 
are  British  or  Canadian.  Altogether,  there  are  506 
freighters,  of  2,578,961  gross  tons,  of  which  419 
are  American  and  eight-seven  British.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Lake  fleet  includes  thirty-eight  combina- 
tion passenger  and  freight  vessels  and  eleven  tank- 
ers.   Twenty  of  the  combination  passenger  and 


freight  ships  and  five  of  the  tankers  are  Amer- 
ican, and  eighteen  combination  vessels  and  six 
tankers  are  British. 

Ocean-going  merchant  marine  fleets  of  the 
world  were  greater  by  220  ships,  of  2,000  gross 
tons  and  over,  aggregating  1,732,452  gross  tons, 
at  the  close  of  last  year  than  at  the  close  of  1929, 
according  to  a  report  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Research  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
At  the  beginning  of  1931,  Great  Britain  main- 
tained a  commanding  lead  in  volume  of  tonnage 
with  more  than  18,000,000  gross  tons,  while  the 
United  States  remained  in  second  place  with  ap- 
proximately half  as  much.  American  fleets,  it  is 
recorded,  shrunk  by  71  vessels  of  about  250,000 
tons,  but  despite  this,  private  American  tonnage 
gained  about  24,000  tons  due  to  new  construc- 
tion and  to  government  sales. 

The  first  experimental  step  to  establish  pass- 
ing lanes  for  coastwise  traffic  was  taken  on 
April  2  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
put  into  effect  passing  lanes  for  traffic  between 
Hen  &  Chickens  and  Vineyard  Sound  lightships 
and  Stratford  Shoal  Lightship  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Lighthouse  Service  is  arranging  for 
two-way  traffic  by  placing  two  new  buoys  and 
changing  the  positions  of  a  lightship  and  two  old 
buoys  so  eastbound  traffic  may  go  to  the  south- 
ward and  westbound  to  the  northward,  about  a 
mile  apart.  If  this  safety  innovation  proves  suc- 
cessful and  practical  in  reducing  the  chances  of 
collision,  Congress  will  be  asked  for  appropria- 
tions to  effect  the  necessary  changes  along  other 
sections  of  the  coast  for  the  extension  of  the 
passing  lane  system. 

Freight  traffic  between  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific ports  last  year  amounted  to  $10,125,980  tons 
according  to  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  while  71  per  cent  originated  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  remaining  29  per  cent  was 
shipped  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  Nearly 
77  per  cent  of  the  eastbound  movement  was 
made  up  of  petroleum  and  lumber,  the  former 
aggregating  3,433,022  tons,  or  about  48  per  cent, 
and  lumber  2,087,926  tons,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent.  Fruits  were  next  in  eastbound  traffic,  with 
480,000  tons,  followed  by  paper  and  paper  stock, 
vegetables,  fish,  copper,  pigments,  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  animal  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Outstanding  in  the  westbound  intercoastal 
shipping  were  iron  and  steel  products,  which  ac- 
counted for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  traffic. 
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The  Broncr  Vulcan,  Schiffbau-  und  Maschin- 
enfdbrik,  of  Vegesack,  is  reported  to  be  contem- 
plating the  reduction  of  their  working  time  from 
six  to  five  days  a  week  because  of  a  dearth  of 
orders. 

Said  by  many  to  be  aimed  principally  at  Uru- 
guay, the  Argentine  government  has  imposed  a 
minimum  tax  of  $20  on  first  and  $10. on  second- 
class  steamship  tickets  to  all  foreign  ports  except 
those  exempted  by  special  provision. 

A  joint  tarifT  agreement  regulating  rates  in 
competitive  trades  has  been  concluded  by  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
which  together  control  over  260  steamers  of  1,- 
500,000  tons  gross. 

The  new  42,500-ton  Canadian  Pacific  liner 
Empress  of  Britain  was  launched  at  John  Brown 
&  Co.'s  shipyard  April  5  to  the  cheers  of  a  huge 
throng.  She  enters  the  Southampton-Quebec  ser- 
vice of  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  May  27. 

The  Melbourne  Harbor  Trust  has  issued  a 
statement  showing  that  3,214  vessels  entered  the 
port  during  1930,  or  312  less  than  1929.  The 
tonnage  was  11,229,397  tons  against  11,927,050 
tons.  Vessels  from  the  United  Kingdom  num- 
bered 560  against  647  in  1929. 

The  Cunarder  Mauretania  has  been  presented 
with  a  golden  plaque  by  the  Swedish  Navy 
League,  in  gratitude  for  the  vessel's  rescue  of 
twenty-eight  persons  from  the  Swedish  freighter 
Ovidia  which  sank  about  400  miles  off  Cape  Race 
last  November. 

Shipments  of  Russian  lumber  to  Argentine 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1,  1931,  are 
expected  to  total  about  80,000,000  feet,  according 
to  reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  They 
will  include  90  per  cent  soft  wood,  8  per  cent 
Siberian  soft  pine  and  2  per  cent  hardwoods. 

Nylands  Yerksted  of  Oslo,  delivered  nine 
whaling  ships,  one  ordinary  cargo  vessel  and  one 
cargo  and  passenger  vessel  during  1930.  Gross 
receipts  amounted  to  kr.  9,504,542,  the  net  sur- 
plus being  kr.  257.514  after  depreciation.  A  7 
per  cent  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  has 
been  declared,  while,  to  reduce  the  capital,  345 
preference  shares  will  be  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany for  about  kr.  172,500. 


The  Emil  R.  Retzlaff  Company,  of  Stettin, 
operating  twenty- four  steamers  of  45,100  tons 
gross,  has  asked  its  creditors  for  a  twelve  months' 
respite.  When  the  city  of  Stettin  granted  a  loan 
of  300,000  rm.  last  July  to  the  Ostseewerft  A.  I  ... 
Stetin,  in  which  the  Retzlaff  Company  holds  the 
majority  of  shares,  the  present  difficulties  of  the 
latter  began.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  loan, 
a  bankers'  syndicate  lent  60,000  rm.  to  the  firm. 
The  total  liabilities  are  about  1,750,000  rm. 

Fewer  casualties  to  vessels  of  500  gross  tons 
and  upward  are  reported  for  1930  than  for  the 
three  previous  years,  according  to  reports  just 
made  public  by  the  Liverpool  Underwriters  A- 
sociation.  It  is  shown  that  7341  casualties  oc- 
curred last  year,  as  compared  with  8604  in  1929 
and  7516  in  1928,  and  7746  in  1927.  The  total 
losses  of  steamers  and  motor  vessels  numbered 
130  of  332,810  tons  gross,  as  compared  with  185 
of  496.631  tons  in  1929,  and  179  of  462,295  tons 
in  1928. 

The  annual  report  of  Deutsche  Werft  A.  G.  for 

the  fiscal  year  1930,  shows  that  the  yard  was 
fully  occupied  in  1930.  Gross  earnings  increased 
by  36  per  cent  to  2.290,000  mk.  Taxes  were  1.- 
210,000  mk..  against  860,000  mk.  in  1929;  social 
charges  amounted  to  1,070,000  mk.  Net  earnings 
figure  at  1.580,000  ink.,  against  1,060,000  mk.  in 
1929,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly  15  per 
cent.  The  dividend  is  maintained  at  eight  per 
cent.  Orders  in  hand  guarantee  sufficient  em- 
ployment  for   1931. 

Xo  reduction  in  dues  is  contemplated  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  public  statement  by  the  Sue/. 
Canal  Company.  The  company  says  that  the  duo 
only  represent  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  passing  through  the  canal,  therefore 
the  effect  of  dues  on  the  total  traffic  passing 
through  the  canal  is  negligible.  While  British 
traffic  through  the  canal  has  declined,  that  of 
other  European  countries  has  improved,  conse- 
quently the  decrease  of  British  traffic  is  not 
attributable  to  the  canal  dues,  but  to  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  goods  from  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries. 

Alluding  to  the  rapid  development  of  motor- 
ship  fleets,  the  Motor  Ship  points  out  that  the 
Hamburg  Amerika  Line  lias  the  largest  number 
and  tonnage  of  motor  cargo  ships  under  one 
flag — namely,  thirty-five,  of  about  316,000  tons 
deadweight   capacity.      Next   comes   the   fleet    of 
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Wilh.  Wilhelmsen,  Oslo,  totaling  thirty-four 
ships,  of  301,000  tons,  while  the  Bank  Line,  the 
Furness  Lines  and  the  East  Asiatic  Company  all 
own  motor-vessels  of  some  260,000  tons.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  considered  as  one  con- 
cern, have  some  fifty  ships  of  700,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity,  all  built  within  the  past  few 
years. 

Sir  Walter  Runciman  in  a  recent  interview 
declared  himself  much  opposed  to  those  who 
fondly  imagine  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner,  for  the  facts  are  that  trade  at  present  is 
not  even  on  the  mend.  "So  far  as  shipping  is 
concerned,"  he  declared,  "it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  getting  payable  freights  as  getting 
cargoes  at  all,  and  in  consequence  harbors  are 
crammed  with  laid-up  vessels  gaping  for  employ- 
ment." Sir  Walter  further  said  that  revival  of 
trade  is  impossible  until  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  practice  of  doles,  which  he 
thought  was  the  worst  of  the  evils  deterring 
trade. 

Increasing  demand  for  accommodations  in  tour- 
ist third  cabin  by  married  couples  has  prompted 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  to  increase  the  two- 
berth  space  in  this  class  on  several  of  its  liners. 
Husband  and  wife  together  can  make  a  round  trip 
to  Hamburg  in  "tourist  third"  for  $206  each  in 
"off  season"  and  $221  in  summer  season.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  two-berth  staterooms,  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  has  had  thirty  rooms  on 
each  of  the  new  motorships  St.  Louis  and  Mil- 
waukee altered  to  meet  this  request  for  privacy. 
Certain  rooms  have  been  changed  to  contain  but 
a  single  berth,  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  alone. 

The  very  modesty  of  their  size  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Polish  government-owned  steamship 
lines  in  the  freight  depression,  Commerce  Minister 
Prystor  declared  in  a  recent  pronunciamento.  The 
government  has  not  withdrawn  any  of  its  ships 
from  active  operation,  the  minister  stated,  nor 
does  it  intend  to  do  so,  since  the  results  of  the 
last  three  years,  as  far  as  its  own  merchant  navy 
is  concerned  at  any  rate,  justify  a  bright  out- 
look on  the  future.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
existence,  M.  Prystor  continued,  the  Polish  Line 
transported  nearly  $9,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, an  amount  which  was  doubled  last  year, 
all  steamers  leaving  their  home  ports  fully  loaded 
on  all  voyages.  The  troubles  with  which  the 
Gdynia-America  Line  has  been  afflicted,   it   was 


said,  were  primarily  due  to  the  decline  in  emi- 
gration, leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  line  en- 
joyed capacity  bookings  of  freight  for  its  ships. 

The  Port  of  Rosario  Company  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Rosario  courts  to  return 
$1,033.30,  paid  under  protest  in  1925,  in  addi- 
tion to  interest  and  costs  to  the  Mercantile 
Argentina  Company.  This  case  establishes  a 
precedent  and  will  probably  form  the  basis  of 
the  claims  of  numerous  companies  to  be 
brought  against  the  Rosario  company,  whose 
collections  have  amounted  to  millions  of  pesos 
over  the  tariffs  prescribed  by  law.  In  1917  the 
company,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  suffered 
a  deficit  in  the  year's  working,  invoked  a 
clause  in  its  concession  contract  and  obtained 
thereby  permission  from  the  government  to 
impose  a  super-tax  of  50  per  cent  on  its  port 
tariffs.  It  continued  to  charge  the  surplus 
long  after  the  deficit  was  made  up,  and  is 
charged  with  having  illegally  acquired  in  this 
way  some  £2,000,000.  In  1924,  although  the 
company  by  its  own  figures  showed  that  the 
deficit  had  been  cleared,  it  petitioned  the  gov- 
ernment for  authorization  to  continue  the 
tariffs.  It  was  not  until  five  years  later  that 
it  was  ordered  to  revert  to  the  original  tariffs. 

The  modern  tendency  toward  nationalized 
maritime  effort  is  further  evidenced  by  two  im- 
portant operating  agreements  recently  made  by 
foreign  shipping.  Two  of  the  most  powerful 
French  companies  have  signed  a  cooperative  pact 
and  the  two  largest  Japanese  lines  have  con- 
cluded a  rationalization  plan.  The  Compagnie 
Generale  Trans- Atlantique  (French  Line)  and 
the  Chargeurs  Reunis,  although  retaining  admin- 
istrative and  financial  independence,  will  have 
interlocking  directorates  and  will  rationalize 
operations.  The  French  Line's  fleet  of  100  ships, 
totaling  about  650,000  gross  tons  and  operating 
in  many  international  services,  does  not  com- 
pete directly  with  the  Chargeurs  Reunis  fleet  of 
seventy  vessels  and  520,000  gross  tons,  while  con- 
centrates on  South  America,  West  Africa  and 
Indo-China.  But  the  working  agreement  and  cen- 
tralization of  control  will  do  much  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  administration  and  operation.  The  agree- 
ment means  increasing  cooperation  between  the 
French  Shipowning  Union  and  the  government  in 
the  effort  to  strengthen  French  shipping  for  in- 
ternational competition. 
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Giving  what  it  calls  a  "guarded"  approval  of 
birth  control,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
through  its  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home 
issued  a  statement  recently  holding  that  "the  care- 
ful and  restrained  use  of  contraceptives  by  mar- 
ried people  is  valid  and  moral." 

In  a  statement  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry. Senator  James  Couzens  of  Michigan  re- 
cently warned  that  unless  business  leaders  made 
concerted  efforts  soon  to  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  perfected  plans  for  stabilizing 
industry,  congress  would  step  in  and  provide  for 
unemployment  and  old-age  insurance. 

Organized  street  car  men  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
oppose  a  ten  per  cent  wage  reduction  that  is 
being  urged  by  the  local  traction  company.  The 
company,  last  year,  secured  a  10-cent  fare  to  pay 
a  four  per  cent  wage  increase.  The  present  wage 
reduction  demand  was  unanimously  rejected  by 
1,700  employees. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
that  operates  15,737  stores,  made  a  net  profit  last 
year  of  $30,742,775.  This  compares  with  $26,- 
219,631  the  previous  year.  The  company  installed 
319  new  stores  last  year.  The  dollar  value  of 
merchandise  sold  last  year  was  almost  as  large 
as  the  steel  trust  and  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  some  of  the  larger  industrial  corporations. 

Our  business  depression  will  last  a  year,  but 
we  will  have  another  period  of  "'hard  times"  with- 
in the  next  ten  years,  said  Herbert  F.  Fraser,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Swarthmore  College,  in 
an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends.  The  speaker  warned 
employers  to  adopt  unemployment  insurance  if 
they  would  forestall  such  compulsory  action  by 
the  state. 

Fuel  efficiency  by  electric  utility  power  plants 
the  last  few  years  is  one  cause  for  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  coal  industry.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  states  that  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  in  1902  by  these  plants  amounted  to  6.4 
pounds  per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  preliminary 
figures  for  1930  show  the  amount  dropped  to 
1.62  pounds.  Power  plants  that  operate  street 
railways  is  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  United   States  used  731    pounds  of   steel 


per  capita  and  produced  754  pounds  in  1930. 
leading  the  world's  principal  metal  consuming  na- 
tions, according  to  a  compilation  by  Steel.  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg  combined  ranked  second 
with  a  per  capita  consumption  of  581  pounds. 
England  was  third  with  356  pounds.  Germany 
fourth  with  301  pounds  and  France  fifth  with  a 
consumption  of  298  pounds  per  capita. 

The  cigarette  industry  in  this  country  is  marked 
by  low  wages  and  long  hours,  according  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic.  Average  full- 
time  earnings  per  week  for  males  ranged  from 
$11.05  for  hand  stemmers  to  $34.36  for  mechan- 
ics, and  fur  females  from  $9.48  for  laborers  to 
$20.90  for  glassine  wrapping  machine  operators. 
The  full-time  hours  per  week  ranged  between  49 
and  50.     This  industry  reports  large  profits. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements  to 
labor  of  recent  years  is  that  of  the  commission 
of  100  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, prominent  citizens  and  publicists,  headed  by 
John  \Y.  Gerard,  former  ambassador  to  Germany 
as  chairman.  The  report  condemns  the  "yellow 
dog  contract"  and  approves  generally  the  stand 
of  organized  labor  on  court  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes. 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
declared  against  wage  reductions.  Similar  action 
at  the  recent  convention  of  Associated  General 
Contractors  is  approved.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce "deplores  as  economically  unsound  any  low- 
ering of  wages  or  exploitation  of  labor  in  this 
period  of  unemployment,"  and  "pledges  its  sup- 
port to  all  efTorts  to  maintain  a  living  wage  for 
construction  labor." 

Extension  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  throughout  the  United  States  to  the  ages  of 
14  and  15  years  would  automatically  release  . 
250,000  children  from  work  and  make  available 
a  large  number  of  jobs  for  adults,  according  to 
Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  If  the  age  limit  were  placed 
at  16  instead  of  15,  three  times  as  many  children 
would  be  liberated  from  premature  employment, 
she  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
has  upheld  a  decision  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  that  has  attracted  public  attention. 
John  Driscoll.  teamster,  had  his  artificial  leg 
broken  during  his  employment.  The  Commis- 
sion awarded  him  compensation  and  "medical  at- 
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Iftention,"  i.  e.,  a  new  leg,  on  the  theory  he  could 
■  not  work  without  the  replacement,  and  that  the 
[insurance  company's  argument  of  "personal  prop- 
lerty"  was  untenable. 

Opposition  of  a  group  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration  stockholders    to    the   payment   of    huge 
Ibonuses  to  a  small  number  of  the  corporation's 
executives  throws  light  on  why  the  corporation 
Idoes    not    pay    higher    wages.     Bethlehem    Steel 
lis  not  the  only  corporation  that  pays  large  sums 
Ito  its  executives,  under  the  guise  of  salaries  or 
Ibonuses.    It  is  a  common  practice.    So  much  goes 
■into  dividends  and  "gravy"  for  the  big  boys  at 
Ithe  top  that  there  is  too  little  left  for  wages. 
.  Farm   wages   on    April    1,  were   at   the  lowest 
level  since   1916,   according  to  the   Federal   Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.     This  drop,  it 
is  stated,  was  caused  by  the  lower  level   of  in- 
dustrial   employment,    which    has    increased    the 
supply  of  farm  workers  and  the  sharp  decline  in 
demand  for  workers  because  of   low  prices   for 
products.     The  decline  from  Janury   1  to  April 
1,  the  bureau  said,  is  unusual,  as  it  occurred  in  a 
period  when  farm  wage  ordinarily  advanced — in 
the  spring  planting  season. 

The  largest  gain  in  postal  savings  deposits  ever 
recorded,  from  $175,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  was 
made  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  according  to 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  This 
"tremendous"  increase  cannot  be  explained  defi- 
nitely, he  said,  although  the  economic  depression 
may  have  caused  it.  When  the  public  regains 
confidence  in  local  banks,  he  said,  the  present  rate 
of  increase  may  be  checked.  A  definite  need  of 
postal  savings  facilities  will  exist  so  long  as 
there  are  timid  people,  he  said. 

Only  3,147  aliens  entered  the  United  States  in 
February  for  permanent  residence.  This  is  the 
smallest  number  in  any  month  since  1820,  beyond 
which  records  of  the  government  do  not  extend. 
"Consuls  are  selecting  prospective  immigrants 
more  closely  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
laborer  to  secure  a  visa  to  come  to  this  country," 
said  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  Hull. 
"Deportation  of  aliens  who  have  violated  Amer- 
ican laws  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  18,- 
000  annually  this  year." 

There  were  6,050,000  able-bodied  persons  in 
this  country  out  of  work,  and  seeking  employ- 
ment, the  latter  part  of  January,  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the  Census  Bureau. 


This  estimate  was  based  on  the  Census  Bureau's 
special  count  of  unemployed  that  started  January 
15  in  nineteen  of  the  larger  cities.  A  house-to- 
house  canvas  was  made  by  4,700  enumerators. 
The  6,050,000  unemployed  did  not  include  per- 
sons having  jobs  but  who  are  laid  off  without 
pay.  Workers  laid  off  have  no  income,  but  they 
were  not  in  this  count. 

Members  of  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union  are  displaying  great 
pride  in  the  forty-first  year's  production  of  "The 
Book  of  Art  Printing,"  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Technical  Trade  School  at  Pressmen's  Home, 
Tennessee.  It  is  a  manifestation  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  policy  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  book  includes  also  a  number  of  essays 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  various  crafts  which 
had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  the  book  and  some 
essays  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  There  is 
much  that  appeals  to  the  eye  and  as  much  that 
appeals  to  the  mind  in  this  book. 

During  1930,  4,066  Filipinos  arrived  into  Cali- 
fornia through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Of  the  total  arrivals,  2,410,  or  59 
per  cent  came  from  the  Philippines;  1,301,  or  32 
per  cent,  came  from  Hawaii,  and  355,  or  nine 
per  cent,  came  from  other  foreign  ports.  The 
total  number  of  Filipinos  who  left  California 
during  1930  through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  for  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
other  foreign  ports  was  1,629;  so  that  the  net 
increase  of  these  immigrants  in  California  during 
1930  was  2,437.  Of  the  4,066  Filipino  arrivals 
into  California  in  1930,  only  138,  or  3.4  per  cent, 
were  females,  while  3,928,  or  96.6  per  cent,  were 
males. 

"Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow"  and  fatal 
infections  from  the  punctures  of  splinters.  A 
recent  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Labor  reports  that  over  $350,000  was  paid  in  that 
one  state  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929, 
in  compensation  for  splinter  injuries.  It  further 
states  that  these  accidents  run  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  serious,  ending  in  death.  A 
splinter  makes  a  puncture  wound  which  the  lay- 
man can  not  properly  treat  with  antiseptics.  The 
result  is  an  excessive  tendency  to  infection  proved 
by  the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  compensated  in- 
juries from  splinters  are  infected,  in  contrast  to 
13  per  cent  of  the  compensated  injuries  from  all 
causes. 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


The  Inheritance  Bureau  of  the  Swedish  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  recently  disclosed  that 
during  the  year  1930  inheritances  amounting  to 
3,708,000  kroners  ($1,000,000)  fell  to  Swedish 
heirs  from  persons  who  have  died  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

By  a  decree  published  at  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  no  person  can  now  enter  Guatemala  for 
permanent  residence  who  can  not  show  at  least 
$100,  and,  in  addition,  sufficient  money  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  the  place  where  he  will  settle.  The 
entry  of  persons  looking  for  work  as  actors,  ar- 
tists, hikers,  and  explorers  is  also  prohibited  by 
the  same  decree. 

The  government  of  Argentina  has  very  recently 
adopted  a  policy  of  issuing  free  passages  to  immi- 
grants who  have  been  unable  to  find  employment 
in  Argentina  and  who  wish  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Seven  hundred  such  free  passages  are- 
being  accorded  daily,  principally  to  Poles,  Czecho- 
Slovakians  and  Lithuanians,  who  are  thus  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  return  home. 

The  Argentine  Provisional  Government, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, has  ordered  the  execution  of  Law  No. 
11,544  for  the  eight-hour  work  day,  which 
involves  five  decrees  comprising  trade  unions 
(railways,  electric  tramways,  maritime  service, 
gas,  electricity,  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio 
service)  to  which  the  eight-hour  law  had  not  here- 
tofore been  applied. 

It  is  reported  from  Naples  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  in  the  city  districts  has 
aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  established 
regulations  designed  to  restrict  the  migration  of 
persons  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities. 
Among  other  measures  designed  to  lessen  the 
trend  towards  urbanization,  the  government  has 
forbidden  the  employment  in  cities  of  persons 
arriving  from  the  country  districts  when  residents 
of  the  cities  are  available  for  the  performance 
of  the  work. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  (born  in  New  York 
City)  moved  to  England  in  1890,  became  natural- 
ized in  1899,  was  created  Baron  Astor  in  1916, 
Viscount  Astor  a  year  later,  died  in   1919.    His 


son,  the  present  Waldorf  Viscount  Actor,  recently 
closed  his  magnificent  Thames-side  mansion, 
"Cliveden"  (where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  lord 
were  presented  to  George  V  and  Queen  Mary). 
Mournfully  addressing  the  tenantry  of  Cliveden, 
Lady  Astor's  husband  said:  "I  am  forced  to  econ- 
omize. Out  of  every  £100  I  receive.  I  have  to 
pay   £60  to  the  state  in  taxes." 

An  illustration  of  an  awakening  social  cod 
Bciousness  in  India  is  to  be  found  in  a  report  of 
the  Indian  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  which  notes 
that  during  nine  months  of  last  year  there  was  a 
.  decrease  of  almost  a  fourth  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  underground  in  mines.  This 
reduction  in  the  number  of  women  workers  has 
come  about  as  the  result  of  regulations  issued  in 
March,  1929,  which  provide  for  progressive  re- 
duction in  such  employment,  culminating  in  its 
total  prohibition  by  July  1.  1939.  Efforts  to 
further  ameliorate  the  working  conditions  of  wo- 
men are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
government  of  India. 

Working  conditions  of  maid  servants  in  Tokyo 
and  its  suburbs  recently  were  made  the  object  of 
an  investigation  by  the  Women's  Commission  of 
the  Japanese  Association  for  Social  Legislation. 
As  a  result,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
association,  urging  that  the  treatment  of  maid 
servants  be  bettered  in  various  directions.  'Idle 
suggested  improvements  include  a  guarantee  ol 
eight  hours  of  sleep  in  every  twenty-four,  at 
least  one  day  of  rest  in  a  month,  at  least  two 
hours  of  free  time  during  the  day.  the  provision 
of  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated  separate  room, 
the  payment  of  wages  monthly  in  cash  to  the 
maid  herself,  and  other  improved  conditions. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  sliding  scale  of  wages 
is  very  widespread,  the  employers  are  trying  to 
make  more  extensive  wage  reductions  than  are 
justilied  by  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  min- 
ing, in  the  metal  industry,  in  the  building  trades 
and  in  the  stone  industry,  that  is  to  say,  in  almost 
all  branches  of  the  national  industry,  the  steady 
decline  of  wages  is  disproportionate  to  the  fall  of 
the  index  figure  of  the  cost  of  living.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  Belgian  national  centre  therefore  gava 
special  attention  to  this  question  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, declaring  that  "the  organizations  with  slid- 
ing wage-scales  fixed  by  collective  agreement 
should  insist  strongly  on  their  being  strictly  ad- 
hered to." 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  of  the  Soviet  Union  it  was  decided  to 
Dreak  up  the  existing  forty-five  trade  unions  into 
wenty-three  smaller  bodies  on  a  more  specialized 
basis  with  a  view  to  more  effective  participation 
in  the  management  of  production.  It  was  also  de- 
eded to  make  certain  changes  in  the  system  of 
insurance  benefits  so  as  to  favor  trade  union  mem- 
bers and  workers  who  remain  in  the  same  employ- 
ment for  two  years  or  more.  Other  decisions 
were  taken  relating  to  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  workers  privileges  for  trade  union  members, 
prizes  for  efficient  undertakings  and  workers,  fac- 
tory inspection  and  the  cultural  activities  of  trade 
unions. 

Decisions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  workers 
I  the  British  clothing  industry  were  taken 
ecently  at  a  conference  held  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  when  pro- 
posals for  amalgamation  into  one  union  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  The  unions  concerned 
in  the  negotiations  are  the  Tailors  and  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  and  Tailoresses  and  the  United  Ladies' 
Tailors'  Trade  Union.  The  amalgamation  scheme 
provides  that  for  a  transitional  period  of  four 
years  the  members  of  the  existing  unions  will  con- 
inue  to  pay  the  same  rates  of  contribution  and 
to  receive  the  same  benefits  as  under  the  present 
arrangements. 

The  A sah i  newspaper,  one  of  the  leading  Japa- 
nese dailies,  is  presenting  fifty  young  cherry  trees 
to  the  International  Labor  Office,  to  be  planted 
in  the  grounds  of  the  office.  An  article  published 
in  the  Asahi,  referring  to  the  gift,  contained  the 
following  passage  :  "The  International  Labor  Of- 
fice has  a  fine  building  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  separate  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  various  rooms  in  the 
building  are  decorated  with  furniture  and  orna- 
ments contributed  by  the  governments  to  the 
state's  members,  representative  organizations  of 
employers  and  workers  and  individual  friends  of 
the  office.  Our  company  consider  it  an  honor  to 
offer  the  present  gift  of  cherry  trees.  All  the 
trees  are  of  the  species  bearing  double  blossoms 
and  the  finest  variety  produced  in  Japan.  It  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  trees  may  begin  to 
blossom  in  the  coming  spring;  others  may  take 
a  little  longer,  but  in  any  case  all  the  trees  will 
probably   blossom   after   three   years. 


JUSTICE  IN  TEXAS 


William  Penney  twisted  a  calf's  tail  to  en- 
courage it  to  board  a  truck.  In  so  doing  he 
gave  the  law  a  queer  legal  twist.  The  calf  dis- 
couraged the  effort  by  planting  a  healthy  kick 
on  William.  Finally  the  Texas  Court  of  Appeals 
had  to  take  charge  of  the  controversy.  It  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  calf,  stating  that  the  em- 
ployee committed  a  "tactical  error''  by  standing 
directly  behind  the  animal,  instead  of  to  one  side. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.   BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,    Cal WILLIAM   KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SW ANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.   Box   A 17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNK  »N   LABEL 

Clothier,    Furnisher    &    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   RTG   STORES 

Store  No.    1 — Cor.  Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First    Avenue 

(  Mm    Totem  Pole 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302   First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715   First   Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


FRIENDS  AND  BOOKS 

When     I     would     know     thee — my 

thoughts  look 
Upon      thy      well-made      choice      of 

friends  and  books; 
In   making   thy   friends   books,   and 

thv  books  friends. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and   Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the   Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109    SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


Young  Jack,  just  home  from  his 
first  visit  to  the  country,  was  telling 
the  folks  of  its  wonders. 

"And  say,  ma,"  he  said,  "out  on 
the  farm  they  get  milk  from  cows, 
and  it's  just  as  good  as  any." — 
Orange  Judd. 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 

^xr  Bridgework^©^ 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 

GIVE  'EM  A  CHANCE 


Bride — These  eggs  are  very  small. 
I  must  ask  the  egg  dealer  to  let  the 
hens  sit  on  them  a  little  longer. — 
Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


"If  you  die  first,  dear,  you'll  wait 
for  me  on  the  other  shore,  went 
you?"  asked  the  wife. 

"I  suppose  so,"  sighed  the  hus- 
band. "I  never  went  anywhere  yet 
without  having  to  wait  for  you." 


Of  course,  Mr.  Hoover  may  feel 
in  1932  that  he  would  rather  be  dry 
than  be  President,  but  you  can't  ex- 
pect him  to  say  that  just  now. — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


"Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your  lodge 
meeting  last  night?"  "Nah.  suh. 
We  dun  have  to  pos'pone  it."  "How 
is  that?"  "De  Grand  All-Powerful 
Invincible  Most  Supreme  Uncon- 
querable Potentate  dun  got  beat  up 
by  his  wife." — U.  P.  Magazine. 


Mrs.  Brown — I  hope  you  didn't 
take  a  second  piece  of  cake  at  the 
tea  party? 

Bobby — No,  Ma;  I  took  two 
pieces  the  first  time. 
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ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home  of 

"THE  BERGMANN  SHOE" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,    WASH. 

321    East    Heron    Street 


SHOES 


EAMENS  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN    8c   GOMMERSON 

Cards,   Cigars,   Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN.  WASH. 


Phone  263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 

"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and  Soft  Drinks 

219    EIGHTH    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


A  case  came  before  a  police  court 
involving  the  ownership  of  an  eight- 
day  clock. 

After  listening  to  both  sides,  the 
magistrate  turned  to  the  prosecutor : 
"You  get  the  clock."  he  said  gravely. 

"Oh,  and  what  do  I  get:"  asked 
the  accused. 

"Well,  you  get  the  eight  day-." 
replied  the  magistrate. 


A  colored  man  went  to  cash  a 
check  at  a  bank  operated  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  race. 

"Man,"    said    the    teller,    "you    all 
ain't    got    no    money    in    this 
bank." 

"Yes,  Ah  is,"  insisted  the  other. 
"Ah  put  ten  dollars  in  yen-  six 
months  ago." 

"Six  months  ago!"  echoed  the 
teller  pityingly.  "Laws,  black  man, 
don't  you  know  de  intrust  done  et 
dat  up  long  ago?" — Kearney. 


She  (sighing) — You  never  hold 
me  on  your  lap  the  way  you  used  to. 

He — How  can  I  when  you  arc  on 
my  neck  all  the  time? 


Fourteen  congressmen  were  in- 
jured the  other  day  trying  to  lift 
the  Wickersham  report. 


Xow  customers  can  run  down  to 
the  drug  store  and  get  the  meat.  A 
drug  store  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
inaugurated  a  meat  department. 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union   of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611  Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  DOuglas  1058 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


GEO.  A.  NUGENT 

Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Specialist  in  Personal  Injury  and  Personal 
Property  Claims  against  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  American  seamen  who 
served  on  merchant  vessels  torpedoed  or  at- 
tacked by  German  submarines  during  the 
:ourse  of  the  World   War. 


Attorney  (to  woman  witness  after 
cross-examination) — I  hope  I  have 
not  troubled  you  with  all  these 
questions? 

Witness — Not  at  all.  I  have  a 
small  boy  of  six  at  home. 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Barnacle  Club 

A  Service  Station  for  those 

who  "Go  to  Sea" 

11   Steuart  Street  San  Francisco 

BLOW  YOUR  MAN  DOWN 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE' 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rf^QQ  UNION 

FAIR  .L)V_y>3k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    STORE,    1034    MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  B!dg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


The  story  is  told  of  the  father  of 
six  lovely  daughters  who,  while  in 
New  York,  was  apprised  by  tele- 
gram that  a  seventh  lovely  daughter 
had  arrived.  As  he  gazed  mourn- 
fully at  the  telegram  his  eyes  met 
the  somewhat  ironical  words  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner:  "If  you 
want  a  boy  call  Western  Union." — 
Pauline. 


Waiter  (politely) — I  am  sorry  to 
annoy  you,  but  I  saw  you  place  the 
silver  spoon  in  your  handbag. 

Accused  (angrily) — My  physi- 
cian's orders! 

Waiter  (patiently) — Oh,  if  you 
mean  you  are  being  treated  for 
kleptomania,  I'll  not  report  the 
matter  if  you  simply  return  the 
spoon. 

Accused  (persistently) — My  phy- 
sician instructed  me  to  take  a  large 
tablespoon  after  each  meal. 


"Better  pass  up  Plunkville,  stran- 
ger.    Everything  here  is  dull." 

"Good.  I'm  a  scissors  grinder." 
— Courier. 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,    Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of   Everything    for  the   Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST  CORD,   PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Rates   Weekly   $1.50   and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  not  fail  to  visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near  Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of*  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man.  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


BE  TRUE  TO  THYSELF 

(By  an  Unknown  Author) 


Thou  must  be  true  to  thyself 

If  thou  the  truth   wouldst   teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful   seed; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 


I  >on't  be  stingy  with  kind  words; 
they  are  worth  a  lot  more  than  they 
cost. 


After  firing  forty  shots  at  a  yacht 
the  other  day  the  Coast  Guard 
seized  five  pints  of  liquor.  Eight 
shots  a  pint  is  had  business. 


A  tourist  traveling  through  west- 
ern Kansas  saw  a  man  sitting  by 
the  ruins  of  a  house  that  had  been 
blown  away  and  stopped  to  ask: 

"Was  this  your  house,  my  friend?" 
Yep." 

"Any  of  your  family  blown  away 
with  the  house?" 

"Yep — wife  and  four  kids." 

"Grea*t  Scot,  man!  Why  aren't 
you  hunting  for  them?" 

"Been  in  this  country  quite  a 
spell,  stranger.  Wind's  due  to 
change  this  afternoon.  Figure  I 
might  as  well  wait  here  till  it  brings 
'em  back." 


Bobby — George  Washington  could 
not  lie. 

Willy — Then  did  he  always  have 
to  sleep  standing  up? — Hill. 


St.  Peter — And  here  is  your 
golden  harp. 

Newly  Arrived  American — llmv 
much  is  the  first  payment? — Path- 
finder. 


"What  will  you  do  with  the 
money  when  you  get  it?"  a  drought 
sufferer  was  asked. 

"I  think  I'll  buy  a  ticket  to  Can- 
ada," he  replied. — Sam. 


Professor  (gazing  at  the  stars) — 
How  bright  Orion  is  tonight. 

Murphy  (the  gardener) — So  thot 
be  O'Ryan,  is  it?  Thank  goodness, 
there's  one  Irishman  in  Hivin',  any- 
how. 


Sandy — The  world's  agin  me, 
mon.  I'm  going  to  end  it  all  and 
take  gas. 

Jock — Hoot,  mon!  Drown  your- 
sel';  it's  cheaper. 


TALKING  FOR  HOURS 


Blinks:     "He  only  talked  ten  min- 
utes,   yet    talked    for    hours." 
Jinks:     "I'll  need  a  diagram." 
Blinks:     "He  was   a   labor   leader 
advocating  shorter  hours." 


PERTINENT   QUESTION 


"You  are  charged  with  being  in- 
toxicated," said  the  judge  to  a  man 
before  him.    "What  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Angus  McPherson 
MacNobb,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"And  who  bought  you  the 
whisky?"  asked  the  judge. 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


A    BUM   WAVE 


"Well,  my  wife  has  divorced  me." 

"And  I  remember  the  time  when 

she   used   to   wave   her   hand  to  you 

every    morning    when    you    left    the 

house." 

"Well,  you  see.  it  wasn't  a  perma- 
nent wave." 


PETTY  LARCENY 


We  haven't  heard  of  the  Crime 
Commission  for  so  long  that  we 
suspect  it  has  been  stolen. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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MANNING  OF  SUBSIDIZED  SHIPS 


T  IS  not  a  secret  that  many  American 
shipowners  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  liberal  financial  grants,  better  known 
as  mail  subsidies,  and  loan  privileges 
authorized  under  the  terms  of  the  Jones- 
White  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  The  one 
feature  in  the  same  act  of  real  importance  to 
American  seamen  provides  that  all  subsidized 
ships  must,  for  the  first  four  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  law,  carry  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
American  citizens  as  members  of  the  crew,  ex- 
clusive of  licensed  officers. 

Shortly  after  the  Jones- White  Act  took  effect, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered an  opinion  wherein  he  defined  the  term 
'citizens  of  the  United  States"  as  related  to  the 
manning  of  subsidized  ships.  The  following  self- 
explanatory  appeal  for  a  reconsideration  of  this 
opinion  has  just  been  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1931. 
Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  seamen  who  are,  in  fact,  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  un- 
dersigned respectfully  protests  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  dated  March  12,  1929,  con- 
struing sub-section  (c)  of  Section  405  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928. 

We  humbly  appeal  to  you  to  cause  that  decision  to 
be  reconsidered.  We  respectfully  claim  that  under 
this  act,  correctly  construed,  only  citizens  in  fact 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  citizens  to  be 
carried  on  vessels  sailing  under  mail  contracts  author- 
ized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  Sub-sec- 
tion (c)  of  Section  405  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  From  and  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  all 
licensed  officers  of  vessels  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  now  required  by  law,  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  from  and  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act,  and  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
upon  each  departure  from  the  United  States  of  a  ves- 
sel employed  in  ocean  mail  service  under  this  title, 
one-half  of  the  crew  (crew  including  all  employees  of 
the  ship  other  than  officers)  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  StateSj  and,  thereafter,  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
as  above  defined  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
w  is: 

"As  to  whether  seamen  who  have  filed  declarations 
of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  have  served  three  years  upon  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  of  more  than  twenty  tons  burden, 
may  be  considered  citizens  within  the  requirements 
of  Section  405  (c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928." 

After  giving  his  reasons  for  such  action,  the  deci- 
sion is: 

"I  conclude  that  in  prescribing  that  members  of  the 
crew  of  vessels  employed  in  ocean  mail  service  under 


the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928,  shall  be  'citizens  of 
the  United  States,'  Congress  used  that  phrase  as  it 
has  itself  defined  it  in  applicable  existing  laws,  notably 
the  Naturalization  Act,  and,  therefore,  your  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative." 

In  his  decision  the  then  Attorney  General  claims 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  does  not  under- 
take to  define  the  phrase  "citizens  of  the  United 
States"  except  in  Section  703,  sub-section  (b),  as  to 
corporations,  partnerships  and  associations.  The  ac- 
tual reading  of  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  703  is  as 
follows: 

"(b)  When  used  in  this  act  the  term  'citizen  of  the 
United  States'  includes  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  only  if  it  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended." 

Section  2  above  referred  to  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
laws: 

"(a)  That  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  no  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  shall  be  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  the  controlling 
interest  therein  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

In  determining  the  manning  of  vessels  sailing  un- 
der mail  contracts,  sub-section  (c)  of  Section  405  pro- 
vides that —  *  *  * 

"all  licensed  officers  *  *  *  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

Then  in  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of  the  crew, 
the  sub-section  has  the  following  language:  *  *  * 
"from  and  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  upon  each  departure  from  the 
United  States  of  a  vessel  employed  in  ocean  mail  ser- 
vice under  this  title,  one-half  of  the  crew  (crew  in- 
cluding all  employees  of  the  ship  other  than  officers) 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and,  thereafter, 
two-thirds  of  the  crew  as  above  defined  shall  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  uses  the  words  "citizens 
of  the  United  States"  on  three  specific  occasions: 
First,  in  determining  the  citizenship  of  a  corporation; 
second,  in  determining  the  citizenship  of  licensed  of- 
ficers, and  third  in  determining  who  shall  sail  as 
members  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  officers.  It 
may  be  well  to  add  here  that  nothing  in  the  hearings 
or  in  the  reports  indicate  that  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  or  either  of  the  committees  had  in  mind  any 
distinction  between  the  words  "citizens  of  the  United 
States"  as  used  in  this  act. 

It  is  further  respectfully  submitted  that  the  basic 
law  enacted  for  naturalization  of  aliens  was  passed  in 
1906,  the  addition  of  Section  8  thereto  was  enacted 
May  9,  1918,  while  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  contain- 
ing sub-section  (c)  of  Section  405,  was  passed  in  1928. 
Section  8  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"That  every  seaman,  being  an  alien,  shall,  after  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  he  shall  have  served  three 
years  upon  such  merchant  or  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  board  any  such 
merchant  or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  in  any  act  of  Congress  notwith- 
standing." 

In  determining  who  might  constitute  the  crew  of 
vessels  authorized  to  carry  mails  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928,  it  would  seem  a  stretching  of  the 
imagination  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  "any" 
so  as  to  be  applicable  to  vessels  carrying  mail  under 
(Continued  on  Page  180) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  recent  session  of  the  All-Australia  Trade 
Union  Congress  "decided  to  protest  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  support  of  the  Malay  and 
Japanese  pearl  divers  whose  rates  of  pay  had 
been    reduced,    and    demand    that    their    living 

standards  be  not  interfered  with." 

*     *     * 

Native  crews  on  Spanish  coastal  ships  are  urg- 
ing the  new  Government  to  enforce  the  decree 
issued  some  time  ago,  establishing  an  eight-hour 
working  day  for  the  crews  of  coasting  vessels. 
The  owners  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  decree 
and  have  taken  several  steps  to  avert  its  enforce- 
ment. In  a  recent  declaration  by  the  Asturian 
Steamship  Owners'  Association,  the  owners  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  alleged  impractic- 
ability of  the  eight-hour  day  by  citing  the  low 
freights  that  are  making  operation  of  the  ships 
an  extremely  difficult  affair.  Besides,  the  declara- 
tion pointed  out,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
steamer  employed  in  the  coal  trade  for  Asturias 
to  be  in  port  over  thirty  days  waiting  turn  and 
loading,  the  whole  of  the  crew  being  retained  in 
the  meantime. 

Although  the  International  Convention  on  em- 
ployment agencies  for  seamen  was  ratified  by 
Latvia,  the  Latvian  government  has  never  intro- 
duced the  Labor  Exchanges  provided  for  in  the 
convention.  Employment  exchanges  are  operated 
solely  by  the  shipowners  and  their  agents.  There 
is  even  reason  to  suspect  the  government  of  de- 
siring to  exclude  the  bona  fide  seamen's  trade 
union  in  favor  of  the  yellow  organization.  When 
the  Latvian  Seamen's  Union  and  its  national 
center  protested  against  the  non fulfilment  of  the 
said  convention  at  the  International  Labor  Office, 
the  government  at  last  made  a  modest  begin- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  organization  of  sea- 
men's employment  exchanges.  But  it  still  seeks 
to  give  the  shipowners  the  preponderant  power 
in  these  exchanges,  and  to  maintain  them  as 
private  enterprises  of  the  shipowners  and  the  re- 
actionaries. The  Seamen's  Union  and  the  Latvian 
national  center  are  putting  forth  all  their  strength 
to  defend  seamen's  rights  and  the  provisions  of 
the  convention. 


German  longshoremen  and  dock  workers  have 
given  their  vote  in  confirmation  of  the  slightly 
reduced  rates  fixed  by  the  board  of  arbitrators. 
[nstead  of  9.20  mk.  per  day  the  men  are  now  to 
get  8.80  mk.  This  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  which  in  some  places  was  achieved  by 
a  narrow  majority,  has  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Communists,  who  have  every- 
where used  extreme  methods  of  persuasion,  and 
in  some  cases  even  violence  to  prevent  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  new  wage 
agreement  arrived  at  is  effective  September  30, 
1931.  Because  of  the  reduced  wage  tariff,  it  was 
decided,  as  from  March  1,  to  reduce  the  harbor 
dues  at  Hamburg  to  the  level  at  which  they  were 
before!  the  rise  in  the  dock  workers'  wages  in 
1929.  This  reduction,  it  is  hoped  in  German 
shipping  circles,  will  attract  a  certain  quantity  of 
tonnage  from  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  and  thus 
provide  more  employment  for  Hamburg's  dock 
laborers.  *     * 

Advices  from  ( icnoa  indicate  that  sailing  .ships 
are  in  greatest  favor  in  Italy  for  the  training  of 
naval  cadets  and  seamen.  Giant  three-masted 
sailing  ships  built  of  iron  and  with  a  speed  of  up 
to  14  knots,  have  been  definitely  decided  upon  by 
the  government  as  training  craft.  After  several 
years  wherein  steamships  were  employed  for 
training  purposes,  the  navy  department  has  re- 
turned to  the  sailing  vessel.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  recent  opinion  of 
Capt.  Aristide  Cosulich,  master  of  the  Cosulich 
line  motorship  Vulcanic.  Captain  Cosulich  stands 
squarely  in  favor  of  sail  training.  He  himself 
went  to  sea  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  aboard 
his  father's  sailing  ship  Teresa  Cosulich.  For 
generations  the  Cosulich  men  were  seafarers,  and 
he  carried  on  as  he  expects  his  four  sons  to  do.  j 
He  hopes  that  everyone  of  them  will  go  to  sea, 
he  says,  and  he  advocates  sail  training  as  the  ideal 
foundation. 

The  International  Labor  Office  announces  that 
Japan  has  ratified  the  Draft  Convention  concern- 
ing the  marking  of  the  weight  on  heavy  pack- 
ages transported  by  vessels,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
Twelfth  Session  (Geneva,  1929).  This  ratifica- 
tion will  be  registered  in  due  course  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  twelve 
months  thereafter — the   ratification  of  the    Irish 
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Free  State  having  already  been  registered — the 
convention  will  come  into  force  and  be  binding 
upon  these  two  countries.  The  object  of  the  con- 
vention is  to  protect  dock  and  riverside  workers 
against  accidents  due  to  the  overstraining  of 
cranes  and  other  mechanical  appliances  used  for 
lifting  and  lowering  goods  in  the  loading  or  un- 
loading of  vessels.  As  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  German  government,  the  question 
was  considered  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference in  1928,  and  again  in  the  following  year, 
when,  in  spite  of  certain  opposition  from  the  em- 
ployers' representatives,  the  Conference  adopted 
the  present  convention.  Its  main  operative  pro- 
vision requires  that  any  package  of  one  metric 
ton  or  more  consigned  within  the  territory  of  any 
country  which  ratifies  the  convention  for  trans- 
port by  sea  or  inland  waterway  shall  have  had  its 
gross  weight  plainly  marked  on  it  before  it  is 
loaded  on  a  vessel. 

*  *     * 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  National  Sea- 
men's Union  of  India  was  held  in  Bombay  re- 
cently to  commemorate  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Indian  Seamen's  Union,  Bombay,  and  Bombay 
Seamen's  Union.  Rao  Bahadur  S.  K.  Bole  was 
presiding.  Messrs.  S.  B.  De  Silva,  Mahomed 
Ebrahim  Serang.  B.  M.  Diniz  and  Mr.  Syed 
Munawar  made  speeches  expressing  warm  felici- 
tations at  the  amalgamation  which  they  said  was 
fraught  with  immense  potentialities  for  asserting 
seamen's  legitimate  demands  in  respect  of  better 
conditions  of  life  and  service  as  well  as  for  pro- 
viding' sickness,  unemployment  and  death  bene- 
fits and  other  amenities  of  life  to  the  seamen 
community  as  a  whole.  They  also  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  solidarity  thus  achieved  would 
in  fullness  of  time  be  acknowledged  by  ship- 
owners and  accelerate  the  passage  of  necessary 
legislation  for  cognizance  of  seamen's  demands 
by  government. 

*  #     * 

New  Zealand  seamen's  opposition  to  the  inter- 
vention of  subsidized  low- wage  Japanese  ship- 
ping in  the  intercolonial  trade  which  menaces 
their  conditions  and  rates  of  pay  was  brought  to 
a  climax  when  the  stevedores  at  Auckland  re- 
fused to  unload  the  Japanese  steamship  Brisbane 
Maru.  Replying  to  criticism  in  the  daily  press, 
T.  F.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Auckland 
branch  of  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union,  made 
the  following  statement:  "So  far  as  the  Water- 


side Workers'  and  Seamen's  Unions  are  con- 
cerned the  issue  is  crystal  clear.  If  foreign 
cheap  labor  ships  are  allowed  to  get  a  footing  in 
the  inter-colonial  trade  they  will  eventually  drive 
out  the  inter-colonial  ships  which  employ  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  seamen  at  much  higher 
wages  and  working  conditions.  It  follows  that 
some  thousand  of  these  seamen  and  their  de- 
pendents will  be  thrown  on  the  bread  line,  and 
the  x\ustralian  and  New  Zealand  Mercantile 
Marine  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
that  is  not  all.  In  order  to  live,  our  seamen  will 
be  compelled  to  seek  lower-paid  employment  in 
the  foreign  ships,  and  their  standard  of  living 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  seamen.  This  in  turn  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  living  standard 
of  the  waterside  workers,  and,  ultimately,  upon 
that  of  the  whole  working  class  of  this  country 

and  Australia." 

*     *     * 

The  Societa  Anonima  Cooperitiva  Garibaldi,  of 
Genoa,  Italy,  is  unique  in  being  the  only  shipping 
company  in  the  world  which  is  entirely  controlled 
by  seamen.  It  has  a  fleet  of  11  steamers  and 
three  sailing  vessels,  totaling  90,180  tons,  and 
valued  at  27,028,700  lire.  The  balance  sheet  of 
the  company  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1930,  shows  a  statutory  reserve  of  1,668,443  lire, 
the  amount  written  off  all  property  being  2,016,- 
997  lire.  Expenditure  for  the  year  amounted 
to  25  millions  and  the  total  receipts  to  27  millions, 
while  interest  from  other  holdings  reached  just 
over  two  million  lire.  The  net  profit  was  667,- 
585  lire,  and  641,386  lire  was  distributed  among 
the  shareholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  At 
the  general  meeting  of  the  society  the  chair- 
man declared  that  the  company  had  not  only 
kept  its  capital  intact  and  written  off  8  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  fleet,  but  had  left  the  special 
reserve  untouched.  Although  freights  had  fallen 
considerably  during  the  year,  the  company's  total 
receipts  were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  state  of  trade  had  forced  them  to 
postpone  their  plans  for  new  construction,  but 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  vessels  was  borne 
out  by  the  increased  activity  of  each  unit  in  the 
fleet.  By  a  system  of  intensive  propaganda,  the 
crews  were  encouraged  to  economize  and  so  min- 
imize their  running  expenses,  while  the  amount 
of  insurance  payments  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
half. 
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dues  of  $1.50  per  month  they  will  in  future  con- 
tribute about  $7.50  per  month  to  the  shipowners 
whose  promises  of  a  square  deal  induced  them 
to  stay  out  of  the  union.  If  this  cut  is  not 
enough  to  shake  them  out  of  their  stupor  another 
reduction,  already  waiting  at  the  corner,  will 
doubtless  be  forthcoming. 

When  seamen  are  thoroughly  organized,  wag« 
cutting  can  be  successfully  resisted.  When  sea- 
men are  unorganized,  or  only  partly  organized, 
it  is  so  simple  to  lower  the  scale  of  wages.  Per- 
haps it  required  this  concrete  demonstration  to 
convince  those  trustful  (non-union)  soul 
any  rate,  it  should  help  to  make  converts  for 
Unionism ! 

The  Seamen's  Union  is  functioning.  And  all 
those  American  seamen  who  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  coolie  standard  of  living  aboard 
American  ships  are  cordially  invited  to  lend  a 
hand  and  join  with  their  organized  fellow  sea- 
men in  resisting  the  attack  upon  the  prevailing 
standards!' 


MORE  WAGE  REDUCTIONS 

Following  the  lead  of  the  prosperous  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  several  concerns 
operating  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  have  cut 
wages.  The  hard-boiled  Hammond  Company,  the 
Charles  Nelson  Company,  and  Sudden  &  C "hris- 
tensen  have  set  the  pace  for  a  lower  standard. 

Union  seamen  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade 
will  regard  the  latest  wage  cutting  stunt  with  a 
suppressed  emotion  which  grips  men  who  have 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  predicted  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  shipowners. 

Non-union  men  who  have  argued  that  unions 
are  superfluous  and  unnecessary  will  doubtless 
recall  the  predictions  of  their  union  shipmates 
that  nothing  would  save  the  then  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  except  a  strong  Seamen's  Union. 

Well,  the  non-union  men  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  analyze  the  situation  which  they  them- 
selves   have    created.     Instead    of    paving    union 


COMPANY  INSURANCE  PLANS 


Pensions,  life  insurance,  sickness  and  disabil- 
ity benefits  have  been  voluntarily  provided  by 
some  of  the  larger  American  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia adopted  such  a  plan  for  all  its  employees  as 
far  back  as  1918.  In  the  California  Standard  <  >il 
plan  the  employees  are  not  required  to  pay  a  cent. 
all  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  company.  The 
less  public-spirited  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  has  only  recently  attempted  to  follow 
the  leaders.  The  New  York  Standard  Oil  wel- 
fare plan  saddle.^  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  the 
employees.  Of  course,  the  employees  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
They  pay  the  25  per  cent  and  take  what  the 
company  choose-  in  give. 

One  of  the  latest  concerns  to  adopt  a  pension 
plan  and  so-called  industrial  insurance  for  the  em- 
ployees is  the  Italia-. \merica  Shipping  Corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  is  the  general  agent  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana.  Under  the  system,  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  and 
retroactive  to  March,  1922,  the  employee  is  re- 
tired at  the  age  of  65  years  on  a  pension  roughly 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  his  previous  salary,  multi- 
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plied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  The 
Italia-America  Shipping  Corporation  has  as- 
sumed the  payment  of  the  premiums  due  for  a 
maximum  of  nine  years  of  service  under  the 
.retroactive  feature  of  the  plan.  This  means  an 
employee  of  55,  who  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1922,  can  retire  in  10  years  with  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  2  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary 
multiplied  by  his  19  years  of  service.  Besides, 
the  corporation  provides'  without  cost  to  the 
employee,  a  liberal  life  insurance  policy  with 
disability  benefits.  This  system,  although  com- 
paratively new  to  this  country,  has  been  attract- 
ing much  attention  because  of  its  humanity; 
since  the  corporation  assumes  the  retroactive 
feature  of  the  policy,  all  employees  are  covered 
as  of  their  age  in  1922  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
discrimination   against  older  men. 

In  many  of  the  European  countries  the  va- 
rious forms  of  social  insurance  are  provided  by 
law  on  a  joint  contributory  basis  under  state  ad- 
ministration. This  plan  protects  the  workers 
and  their  families  even  though  change  in  em- 
ployment is  frequent.  Under  the  American 
"company  plan"  the  worker  loses  virtually  all 
his  rights  and  all  accumulated  protection  if  he  is 
dismissed  or  quites  his  job. 

Obviously,  the  American  company  insurance 
plan  is  designed  to  tie  the  worker  to  the  job,  to 
make  him  silent  about  his  grievances  and,  above 
all,  to  cause  him  never  to  forget  the  awful  con- 
sequence of  dismissal. 


THE  IDOLS  OF  YESTERDAY! 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  people  that 
slavery  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  found  that  while  human  beings  are  not 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  a  system  of  inter 
and  intra-tribal  domestic  slavery  exists,  as  well 
as  an  old  native  custom  called  "pawning."  This 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  for  a  sum  of  money 
a  human  being,  ordinarily  a  child  relative,  is 
placed  in  servitude  indefinitely  without  pay  or 
privilege.  Slave  labor  has  been  used  mainly  for 
the  construction  of  motor  roads,  for  building 
military  barracks,  etc.,  and  for  porterage  work. 
Following  the  report  of  the  commission  the  Li- 
berian  Government  prohibited  pawning,  abol- 
ished domestic  slavery,  and  prohibited  the  re- 
cruiting of  contract  labor  for  foreign  employ- 
ment, except  as  crews  for  merchant  vessels. 


Many  strong  indictments  have  been  penned  of 
the  direct  responsibility  of  Big  Business  for  the 
present  economic  depression.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  any  mortal  has  even  uttered  a  more 
cruel  castigation  of  Big  Business  than  Richard 
Washburn  Child,  lawyer,  author  and  diplomat. 
Mr.  Child,  in  an  address  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  said: 

Big  Business  has  had  every  chance.  It  had  a  clear 
field  for  an  unimpeded  march  of  economic  forces  to 
be  well-led  over  rich  virgin  opportunity. 

What  is  the  spectacle  now?  What  is  the  record  of 
its   conduct  in  affairs  vital  to  our  national   stability? 

It  took  our  property  to  the  gambling  table.  Not  only 
did  it  fail  to  stop  vast  hunks  of  our  capital  from  going 
drunk  and  off  to  Monte  Carlo  to  hear  the  wheel  spin, 
but  it  actually  let  its  own  brain  go  along  behind. 

Did  any  of  its  big-bug  leadership  issue  an  effective 
warning.  Not  any.  All  the  pyramids  of  false  values 
produced  only  sphinxes.  Boards  of  directors  and 
officers  had  their  eyes  not  on  industry  but  on  ticket 
tapes. 

In  our  national  affairs,  in  which  Big  Business  is 
supposed  to  have  our  interests  at  heart,  have  we 
heard  the  voices  of  these  Big  Fellows?     Not  a  gurgle. 

The  industrial  garden  can  fill  with  the  weeds  of 
over-production  and  Big  Business  merely  loans  its 
hoe  to  Europe. 

The  insurance  of  employment,  the  sharing  of  cap- 
ital with  Labor  not  only  in  profits  but  in  the  losses  of 
stagnation,  not  with  doles  worked  onto  the  taxpayer, 
but  as  a  charge  and  obligation  on  industry  itself — 
where  oh,  where,  Big  Business,  has  been  your  contri- 
bution to  these  responsibilities  of  your  economic  gov- 
ernment? 

And  the  echo  answers  "Where?" 

The  "great"  business  executives  never  did 
agree  that  the  adoption  of  Labor's  policies  — 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours — would  increase 
opportunities  for  employment,  leaving  a  second- 
ary role  for  all  other  unemployment  remedies, 
necessary  and  important  as  some  of  these  may  be. 

It  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  why 
in  this  wealthy  nation  we  should  not  be  able  to 
provide  an  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses  which  is  not  only  steady,  but  which  is, 
at  least  roughly,  proportionate  to  the  increasing 
productivity  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  capacity  of  the  great  majority  of  our  lead- 
ing industries  to  carry  out  this  program  in  view 
of  their  huge  surpluses  and  dividends — especially 
huge,  if  they  are  compared  with  the  original  in- 
vestment, which  is  the  only  rational  standard  of 
comparison. 

However,  America's  great  business  executives 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  simple  little  fact 
that  in  order  to  keep  selling  there  must  be  buy- 
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ers.  The  comparatively  few  wealthy,  even  with 
a  powerful  appetite,  could  not  possibly  consume 
as  much  as  the  humble  millions  with  their  hand- 
to-mouth  existence.  After  all,  even  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire can  wear  only  so  many  suits  of  clothes, 
eat  so  much  bread,  use  so  many  automobiles  and 
can  ordinarily  maintain  only  one  yacht.  So  the 
beautiful  dream  of  the  endless  rise  of  securities, 
endless  purchases  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  radios 
faded  into  nightmare.  The  country  was  full  of 
goods  that  could  not  be  sold,  there  was  a  surfeit 
of  foodstuffs  that  couldn't  be  bought  and  there 
were  millions  of  people  unclothed  and  hungry. 
Greed  had  overreached  itself.  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Farmer  Murphy,  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "Big  Business 
now  sits  silent  in  the'  cyclone  cellar  among  its 
bags  of  gold  shivering  with  fear,  its  eyes  blank 
with  ignorance,  but  ready  cautiously  to  creep  out 
and  resume  its  depredations  when  the  storm  has 
finally  passed." 

Mr.  Child  and  Mr.  Murphy,  and  all  the  rest  of 
us,  seem  to  have  very  much  the  same  sentiments 
when  surveying  the  sorry  mess  bequeathed  to  us 
by  highly  lauded  big  business  executives.  We 
should  all  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  those 
matchless  human  dynamos,  those  peerless  leaders 
of  Big  Business  at  whose  feet  Americans  have 
worshiped  for  the  last  few  decades.  Where  are 
those  idols  of  yesterday? 


EXIT  ALFONSO  XIII 


"King  Alfonso  has  abdicated.  Spain  is  a  re- 
public," was  the  news  which  greeted  the  Spanish 
training  schooner  Juan  Sebastian  dc  Elcano  when 
she  sailed  into  New  York  harbor.  Although  the 
ship  carried  a  wireless  set,  she  had  not  picked  up 
any  message  telling  of  the  momentous  disturb- 
ances in  the  native  land.  The  Juan  Sebastian  de 
Elcano,  a  four-masted  schooner,  carried  26  cadets 
and  a  crew  of  250  on  a  round-the-world  cruise. 
She  encountered  heavy  weather,  the  skipper  said, 
which  accounted  for  the  training  ship's  being  con- 
siderably behind  schedule. 

One  can  imagine  the  excitement  on  this  inter- 
esting vessel  when  the  budding  young  mariners  of 
Spain  learned  that  their  king,  the  last  of  the 
House  of  Bourbons,  had  quit. 

The  House  of  Bourbon  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century  in  central  France  by  Baron  Aimar 


of  the  Province  of  Bourbonia,  the  largest  barony 
of  that  century.  Aimar's  descendants  founded 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France  under  Henry  IV 
in  1589.  The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  started  with  Philip,  fifth  Duke  of  Anjou, 
when  he  became  King  of  Spain  in  1700. 

Since  the  World  War  many  monarchies  have 
fallen  and  imperial  thrones  relegated  to  the  attic 
of  museums.  Among  the  dynasties  that  have  re- 
cently disappeared  were  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  despotic  in  the  world.  The  Romanoffs 
of  Russia,  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  of  Germany  and  a  flock  of  lesser  kings 
and  princes  are  now  followed  by  Alfonso  XIII, 
the  last  of  the  Bourbons. 

For  thousands  of  years  monarchs  and  their 
satelites  have  taught  their  subjects  that  royal 
families  reigned  by  the  right  of  divine  power, 
and  that  a  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Slowly,  the 
people  have  discarded  that  idea  and,  instead,  ac- 
cepted the  more  rational  thought  that  God  never 
appointed  any  man  to  exercise  despotic  rule  over 
another.  The  people  have  also  learned  that  kings 
are  just  ordinary  persons  and  most  of  them  very 
ordinary  and  very  stupid. 

So  far  the  record  indicates  that  none  of  the 
surviving  ex-kings  have  gone  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, nor  have  the  ex-queens  taken  in  washing. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Czar  and  his  family, 
they  still  live  on  the  best  in  the  land,  and  have 
no  worry  about  rent  or  grocery  bills.  But  their 
pretensions  to  the  divine  right  to  rule  have  been 
shattered  forever.  It  was  only  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  Francisco  Ferrer,  a  Spanish  edu- 
cator, was  executed  by  Alfonso's  firing  squad  for 
entertaining  republican  ideas.  Alfonso  stilled  his 
voice  for  the  freedom  of  Spain,  but  the  spirit 
of  Ferrer's  teachings  kept  gaining  strength  and 
today  is  vindicated  by  the  realization  of  a  Spanish 
republic.  Alcara  Zamora,  who  only  a  few  months 
ago  was  sent  to  the  bastile  for  advocating  a  re- 
public of  Spain,  now  occupies  the  King's  Palace 
as  President  of  the  republic  by  virtue  of  the 
vote  that  spelled  the  end  of  the  monarchy. 


If  it  were  not  for  our  ability  to  form  habits, 
goodness  would  have  no  cumulative  force.  We 
should  be  eternally  beginning,  stumbling,  fum- 
bling. But  because  we  can,  by  effort,  get  our- 
selves "into  the  rut  of  doing  right,"  we  can  go  on 
in  self-improvement. — Frank  Crane. 
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WHY  WORKERS'  EDUCATION? 


Many  workers  are  apt  to  disregard  the  need 
for  education.  They  think  that  ''it  isn't  for  us," 
and  that  it  is  only  people  who  can  go  to  colleges 
and  devote  their  whole  life  to  study  who  can  hope 
to  become  educated.  But  that  all  depends  on 
what  we  mean  by  education  and  being  educated. 
We  can  get  on  quite  well  in  life  without  knowing 
anything  about  many  of  the  things  studied  at  uni- 
versities, because  they  do  not  touch  the  problems 
of  our  everyday  life — though  they  may  be  very 
interesting  and,  in  some  respects,  very  valuable 
forms  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  some  ques- 
tions forever  facing  us  in  our  daily  life  and  labor 
which  very  few  of  us  can  answer,  and  which  yet 
are  of  vital  interest  to  us  and  our  fellow-workers. 
These  are  questions  of  work  and  wages,  strikes 
and  lockouts,  unemployment  and  economic  de- 
pressions. 

There  are  various  subjects  that  we  should  study 
and,  in  fact,  must  study  if  we  are  going  to  enable 
ourselves  to  construct  a  new  social  system. 

Industrial  history — and  here  we  mean  the  work- 
ers' view  of  industrial  history — is  the  first  subject 
in  importance.  We  must  learn  that  things  have 
not  always  been  as  they  are  today.  The  lesson 
that  we  should  get  rooted  in  our  minds,  so  that  we 
shall  never  forget  it,  is  that  everything  is  always 
changing.  History  deals  with  the  general  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  relations  of  man — the 
changes  from  Feudalism  to  Capitalism,  for  ex- 
ample. We  must  learn  the  direction  of  change 
today,  and  see  thereby  what  our  work  in  that 
change  must  be. 

The  whole  social  organization  is  and  always  has 
been  based  upon  the  labor  of  the  masses,  and  as 
the  methods  of  performing  that  labor  change  the 
whole  of  life,  the  institutions  of  society  must 
sooner  or  later  change  in  conformity  with  those 
methods.  We  should  learn  how  the  methods  of 
work  have  changed  from  age  to  age,  and  how 
these  changes  have  reacted  on  the  working  class. 
We  should  learn  how  the  working  class  has 
struggled  through  the  ages,  and  by  what  means  it 
has  been  successful,  and  why  it  has  usually 
failed  in  its  struggles.  We  must  learn  finally  that 
as  individuals,  as  unions,  as  a  national  working 
class  we  are  dependent  on  other  individuals,  other 
unions,  other  national  working  classes.  It  is  the 
fact  of  our  being  workers  that  binds  us  together 


in  mutual  interdependence — whether  we  will  or 
no.  Our  salvation  lies  in  recognizing  that  inter- 
dependence in  a  practical  way  and  in  organizing 
our  labor  for  our  common  well-being. 

Economics  deals  with  the  laws  that  underlie  the 
labor  of  the  workers;  it  examines  the  relations 
between  the  sections  which  do  the  work  in  the 
different  industries.  One  of  the  most  important 
practical  problems  of  economics  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  product  of  the  workers  is  divided  into 
rent,  interest,  profit  and  wages.  But  behind  all, 
more  important  than  all,  is  the  struggle  between 
those  who  live  on  labor  and  those  who  live  by 
labor;  between  those  who  do  the  work  and  those 
who  enjoy  the  best  and  finest  fruits  of  the  work. 
Education  in  its  highest  sense  is  necessary  to  help 
us  work  intelligently  for  a  fairer  adjustment  of 
these  two  ever-warring  factors. 

The  power  to  produce  wealth  grows  with  every 
new  discovery  and  invention.  We  are  faced  with 
the  great  contradiction  of  modern  society — the 
vast  wealth  and  the  almost  boundless  possibilities 
of  wealth  production  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
unemployment  and  misery  of  the  masses.  We  can 
"produce  wealth  like  water,"  yet  millions  go  short 
of  food,  are  clothed  in  shoddy,  and  have  not  a 
decent  roof  over  their  heads.  Society  today  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  "progress  and  poverty." 

The  masses,  while  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  work,  are  producing  far  more  than  they 
ever  hope  to  buy  back ;  the  amount  they  must  pro- 
vide in  rent,  interest  and  profit  far  exceeds  their 
share.  And  those  other  parts — rent,  interest  and 
profit — are  not  wholly  consumed  either.  They 
accumulate,  and  accumulate  rapidly — more  rapidly 
than  they  can  find  a  sufficiently  remunerative  field 
of  investment ;  but  they  seek  such  fields  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Capital,  accumulated  out  of  the 
surplus  unpaid  labor  of  the  masses  must  be  ex- 
ported because  it  is  incapable  of  finding  employ- 
ment at  home.  This  leads  to  a  vital  factor  in  the 
relations  between  the  industrialized  (or  advanced) 
and  the  nonindustrialized  (or  "backward")  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  economic  interests  of  the 
advanced  country  demand  political  control  over 
the  backward  nation.  That  is  the  reason  for  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  other 
countries  today. 

We  may  learn  of  industrial  history,  economics, 
and  imperialism,  but  we  will  learn  of  these  sub- 
jects far  better  if  we  understand  the  instrument 
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which  we  have  to  use  in  doing  so.  Now.  what  is 
the  instrument  by  which  man  arrives  at  this  scien- 
tific and  conscious  understanding?  It  is,  of 
course,  his  brain.  And  just  as  in  our  ordinary 
daily  work  we  must  know  the  nature  of  the  tools 
we  use,  so  with  this  most  important  instrument 
of  all,  the  brain,  we  need  to  know  what  its  work- 
is.  and  how  it  does  its  work.  Like  the  heart,  the 
brain  goes  on  with  its  work,  whether  we  are  fully 
aware  of  it  or  not.  Countless  generations  of  men 
lived  and  died  before  the  real  functions  of  the 
heart  were  discovered.  In  the  same  way,  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  even  yet  but  little  under- 
stood. 

Why  do  different  people  hold  different  and 
often  contradictory  views  about  the  same  thing? 
There  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  fact  that  some  brains  work  better  than 
others,  are  brighter,  more  efficient  machines. 
Secondly,  the  material  put  into  the  machine  is 
widely  different  in  different  cases.  These  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  brain  fashions  our 
thoughts  are  our  experiences.  The  science  of 
understanding  shows  the  way  in  which  the  brain 
takes  this  experience-material  and  fashions  it  into 
thoughts,  ideas  and  ideals. 

Our  minds  have  two  definite  sections,  the  con- 
scious section  and  the  unconscious  section.  We 
have  to  learn  not  only  how  the  instrument  of  our 
conscious  reasoning  works,  but  also  the  influences 
exerted  on  our  minds  by  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  are  entirely  unconscious.  Psychology 
explains  how  our  mental  tools  are  fashioned,  and 
logic  will  explain  to  us  how  to  use  them. 

The  very  essence  of  workers'  education  is  to 
cultivate  that  logical  and  reasonable  understand- 
ing of  the  common  problems  of  our  lives,  so  that 
the  efforts  of  each  generation,  each  individual, 
will  leave  this  earth  a  little  happier  and  a  little 
better  place  for  those  who  arc  to  follow. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


The  Upholsterers?  Journal,  one  of  the  neatest, 
brightest  and  best  edited  American  Labor  papers, 
has  just  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  We 
congratulate  Editor  Kohn  and  wish  him  a  long 
life  of  continued  usefulness  and  achievement. 


In  the  frank  expression  of  conflicting  opinion 
lies  the  greatest  promise  of  wisdom  in  govern- 
mental action  ;  and  in  suppression  lies  ordinarily 
the  greatest  peril. — Justice  T.randeis. 


At  the  time  this  i>  written  two  United  State> 
Army   transports   are   in   San   Francisco   harbor. 

At  the  same  time,  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand, American  seamen  are  daily  parading  the 
waterfront  looking  for  jobs.  The  competition  for 
jobs  has  been  so  Bevere  that  several  steamship 
companies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  reduced  wages. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Army  trans- 
ports? Well,  only  this:  The  two  transports 
now  in  San  Francisco  Bay  are  manned  by  Fili- 
pinos. 'Idle  War  Department  deliberately  con- 
tinues its  discrimination  against  American  sea- 
nien.  While  President  Hoover's  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment  publishes  various 
bulletins  outlining  devious  methods  for  the  less- 
ening of  unemployment,  the  War  Department 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  ways  and  gives 
preference  in  employment  to  Filipinos,  while 
American  seamen  wearily  tread  the  beach  vainly 
looking   for  jobs. 

When  the  Jones- White  Merchant  Marine  Act 
was  still  pending  in  Congress,  the  cheap  labor 
champions  attempted  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
make  Filipinos  eligible  as  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  manning  subsidized  merchant  vessels.  But 
Congress  declined  to  grant   that   privilege. 

Army  transports  receive  a  heavier  subsidy 
than  any  other  craft  afloat.  In  fact,  their  entire 
COSt  of  operation  is  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. And  in  the  face  of  all  this  certain  arro- 
gant American  Army  officers  insist  upon  main- 
taining their  established  policy  of  "Filipinos 
First.'" 

A  correspondent  has  called  the  Journal's  at- 
tention to  a  regrettable  error  in  a  recent  issue 
when  llavdan  Kolu  was  referred  to  in  our  news 
columns  as  a  Swedish  educator.  Mr.  Koht  is  a 
Norwegian  educator.  We  try  to  be  accurate  but 
mistakes  will  happen. 


Ignorance  is  not  so  much  what  you  don't 
know,  but  knowing  so  many  things  that  are 
not  so. 


No  wind  serves   him  who  has  no  destined 
pert. 


Be  not  simply  good;  be  good  for  something. 


in 
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AGREEMENTS 

Between  the  Great  Lakes  District  Unions  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
and  (1)  with  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit 
Company;  (2)  with  various  sandboat  com- 
panies. 


C.  &  B.  Transit  Co.  Agreement 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  26th 
day  of  March,  1931,  by  and  between  the  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  Transit  Company  and  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers, 
Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

1.  The  Company  agrees  to  employ  members  of  the 
Unions  in  the  deck  and  engineers'  department  and 
stewards'  department,  in  all  capacities  except  in 
positions  requiring  licensed  officers  or  pursers,  mean- 
ing fitting-out,  sailing  and  laying-up. 

2.  Whenever  competent  union  men  are  not  avail- 
able the  Company  may  employ  others  and  the  Unions 
agree  that  any  such  men  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Unions  provided  they  are  competent  to  perform  their 
duties  aboard  ship  and  are  of  good  character. 

3.  Working  conditions  shall  remain  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

4.  The  1930  rates  of  wages  shall  be  continued,  but 
it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  whenever  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  as  affecting  the  majority  of  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  raise  or  lower,  either  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  may  call  for  a  meeting  to 
revise  the  present  wage  scale. 

5.  In  event  of  any  grievance  arising  under  this 
agreement  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  conference,  the  parties  hereto  shall  not  resort 
to  either  a  strike  or  lockout  but  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitration.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  consist 
of  one  person  named  by  the  Company  and  one  person 
named  by  the  Unions  and  a  third  person,  selected  by 
the  two  previously  named. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  for  one 
year  from  March  26,  1931. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
Transit  Company  and  The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders 
and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes  by  their  respective  representatives  have  set 
their  hands  and  seal.  Done  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
26th  day  of  March,  1931. 

Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company, 

(Signed)  By:  P.  J.  SWARTZ,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

(Signed)  By:  E.  J.  SULLIVAN. 

Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpass- 
ers' Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

(Signed)  By:  IVAN  HUNTER. 

Marine    Cooks    and    Stewards'    Union    of    the    Great 

(Signed)  By:  J.  M.  SECORD. 

Sandboat  Agreement 

The  Sandboat  Agreement  has  been  signed  by  the 
following  companies: 

Construction  Materials  Corporation, 

Lake  Sand  Corporation, 

Nassau   Ship   Company, 

Great  Lakes  Dredge  and  Dock  Company, 

Central  Dredging  Company. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  made  and  entered  into  this 
day   of   March,    1931,   by   and   between   the 

hereinafter    called    the    Company,    and    the    Sailors' 


Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers, 
Watertenaers  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  tne  Great 
Lakes,  said  Unions  being  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
District  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  and  hereinafter  called  the  Unions. 

1.  The  Company  will  employ  members  of  the 
Unions  as  crews  on  its  sandboats  in  all  capacities 
connected  with  the  navigation  and  operation  of  said 
boats,  except  in  positions  requiring  the  employment 
of  licensed  officers.  The  Company  will  also  employ 
members  of  the  Unions  when  practical  in  winter 
work. 

2.  Whenever  competent  members  of  the  Union  are 
not  available  the  Company  may  employ  others  until 
competent  union  men  can  be  obtained,  but  the  Unions 
agree  that  any  competent  man  employed  by  the 
Company  in  any  department  of  its  ships  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Union  shall  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Union  upon  complying  with  the  usual 
rules  and  regulations  governing  such  admission  pro- 
vided such  person  is  competent  to  perform  his  duties 
aboard  ship  and  is  of  good  character. 

3.  A  vessel  shall  be  considered  fully  crewed  when 
all  positions  are  filled  as  required  by  the  ship's  papers. 
When  additional  men  are  required  to  handle  the 
vessel's  equipment,  the  Company  shall  decide  the 
number  of  additional  men  necessary  for  this  work, 
and  such  additional  men  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
scale  for  the  class  of  work  they  are  required  to 
perform. 

Working  Hours 

4.  The  three  watch  system  shall  prevail  in  the  deck 
and  engine  department  as  affecting  all  men  covered 
by  this  agreement,  except  as  follows: 

(a*)  Four  firemen  (on  the  four-watch  basis)  shall 
be  carried  on  vessels  where  that  number  were  carried 
last  season.  (It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
parties  hereto  may  by  mutual  agreement  restore  the 
three-watch  system  in  such  vessels.) 

(b)  Pumpmen  and  handymen  when  carried  shall 
be  governed  by  the  same  regulations  as  have  prevailed 
heretofore  excepting  that  when  vessel  is  temporarily 
or  permanently  laid  up  on  account  of  weather  or 
other  causes,  other  than  emergency  pump  repairs,  the 
eight-hour  day  shall  prevail  for  pumpmen  and  handy- 
men. 

Holidays 

5.  All  work  performed  on  any  of  the  following 
holidays,  other  than  a  watch  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel,  shall  be  paid  for  as  an  extra  day  on  the 
basis  of  the  regular  monthly  scale.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  all  men  required  to  stand  holiday 
watches  shall  be  given  equivalent  time  off  from  their 
regular  duties  at  the  earliest  opportunity  operating 
conditions  of  the  vessel  permit. 

New  Year's  Day  Labor  Day 

Memorial  Day  Thanksgiving  Day 

Independence  Day  Christmas  Day 

Wage  Rates 

6.  The  rates  of  pay  effective  as  of  April  1,  1931, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Able  Seamen  $125.00  per  month 

Firemen,    Oilers   and   Water- 
tenders    125.00  per  month 

Pumpmen     155.00  per  month 

Handymen   155.00  per  month 

Ordinary  Seamen  82.50  per  month 

Coalpassers    82.50  per  month 

(b)  The  men  shall  receive  overtime  pay  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  per  hour  for  all  work  performed  off 
watch,  except  in  an  emergency  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  crew  or  vessel.  The  crew  shall  respond  promptly 
whenever  called  by  the  master  or  other  officer  in 
charge. 

(c)  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  when- 
ever the  prevailing  wage  rates,  as  affecting  a  majority 
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of   the    vessels    on   the    Great    Lakes,    raise   or   lower, 
either  of  the  parties  to  this   agreement  may  call   for 
a  meeting  to  revise  the  wage  scale  provided  herein. 
Cooks  and  Stewards 

7.  The  Company  agrees  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Arbitration 

8.  In  event  of  any  grievance  arising  under  this 
agreement  which  cannot  be  adjusted  in  the  usual 
manner  by  conference,  the  parties  hereto  shall  not 
resort  to  either  a  strike  or  lockout  but  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  shall 
consist  of  one  person  named  by  the  Company,  one 
person  named  by  the  Unions  and  a  third  person 
selected  bv  the  two  previously  named.  In  event  the 
arbitrators  named  respectively  by  the  Company  and 
the  Union  fail  to  agree  upon  a  third  arbitrator  within 
ten  days  such  third  person  shall  be  Mr.  E.  J.  Kelly, 
now  president  of  the  South  Park  Board,  or  shall  be 
named  by  him. 

Period  of  Agreement 

9.  This  agreement  is  made  for  a  period  of  three 
years  beginning  April  1,  1931.  and  ending  March  31, 
1934. 

In  witness  whereof  the  

and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives have  set  their  hands  and  seal.  Done  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  the  day  of  ,  1931. 


THE   LINER   HOTEL 


A  WINDJAMMER'S  RECORD 


The  first  ship  to  arrive  in  England  in  the  an- 
nual race  for  windjammers  from  Australia  is  the 
Finnish  bark  Herzogin  Cecilie,  which  has  arrived 
at  Falmouth  after  a  passage  of  92  days.  Last 
year  she  took  110  days,  but  in  1928  she  accom- 
plished the  voyage  in  96  days. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Erikson,  who  is  only  27  years  of 
age,  and  is  the  youngest  skipper  in  the  fleet  of 
racers,  stated  that  the  Herzogin  Cecilie  left  Wall- 
aroo on  January  23  and  reached  Cape  Horn  in 
40  days,  as  against  32  last  year.  Near  the  Azores 
she  ran  into  a  calm  and  was  almost  helpless  for 
five  days. 

One  day  and  night  she  covered  360  miles  in 
the  24  hours.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  per- 
formance of  the  Cutty  Sark,  now  laid  up  at  Fal- 
mouth, was  353  miles  in  24  hours  on  the  outward 
voyage  to  Australia  in  ballast.  The  Herzogin 
Cecilie  had  nearly  5,000  tons  of  wheat  on  board 
and  carried  56,000  square  feet  of  canvas. 


Spy  government  is  a  bad  government.  It  is  a 
government  which,  if  persisted  in  too  long  and 
over  a  larger  field,  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  that  government. — Senator  Blaine. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world  have  ever  had  to  face  such  a  problem  as 
confronts  Dublin  this  summer,  when  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  will  be  pouring  in  to 
attend  the  Eucharistic  Congress.  This  is  not  a 
congress  in  the  usual  secular  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  great  religious  festival  held  by  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  every  three  years. 
The  last  one  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  no  doubt 
great  numbers  of  Chicago  Catholics  will  be  among 
the  pilgrims  from  America. 

The  problem  of  Dublin,  which  is  not  lavishly 
supplied  with  hotel  accommodation  for  visitors, 
is  how  to  house  the  guests,  who  will  probably 
number  a  hundred  thousand.  Several  shipping 
companies  have  already  come  to  the  rescue,  prom- 
ising to  let  their  passengers  live  on  board  their 
liners  during  the  duration  of  the  Congress.  The 
liners  Megantic,  .  llbertic  and  Republic  are  to  serve 
as  floating  hotels  by  consent  of  the  White  Star 
and  the  United  States  lines  respectively,  and  two 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  boats  will  house  their 
passengers  from  Germany  and  the  United  State>. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
i  By  Herbert  Trace}  I 


He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
and  all  are  slaves  besides.— William  Cowper. 


More  than  44,600,000  workers  are  today  in- 
sured against  unemployment  under  compulsory 
schemes,  in  ten  countries.  In  eight  other  coun- 
tries there  are  voluntary  schemes  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  covering  a  total  of  over  2.800,000 
workers. 

Altogether,  nearly  47.500,000  workers  are  in- 
sured, either  compulsorily  or  by  voluntary 
measures,  in  European  countries.  <  tutside  Eu- 
rope the  only  country  which  is  credited  with  a 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  scheme  is 
Australia  (Queensland);  Soviet  Russia  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  countries,  but  it  is  stated 
that  in  Russia  benefits  under  the  insurance 
scheme  have  been  suspended  since  (  )ctober,  1930, 
owing  to  the  State  of  the  Labor  market. 

These  developments  of  social  policy,  touching 
a  universal  economic  evil,  have  all  arisen  since 
the  war.  In  1919,  the  first  International  Labor 
Conference,  held  at  Washington  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Nations,  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation that  each  member  state  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  organization  should  establish  an 
effective     svstem     of     unemployment     insurance. 
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"either  through  a  government  system,  or  through  respect  of  each  dependent  member  of  the  insured 

a  system  of  government  subventions  to  associa-  worker's  family. 

tions   whose   rules  provide   for  the  payment  of  There  is  a  system  of  emergency  provision  the 

benefits  to  their  unemployed  members."  cost  of  which  is  borne  as  to  4/5ths  by  the  federal 

In  that  year  there  were  no  more  than  4,500,000  government  and  the  remainder  by  the  communes, 

or  5,000,000  workers  insured  against  unemploy-  In  Belgium,  the  state  pays  66  per  cent  of  the 

ment,  the  main  body  of  whom,  about  3,700,000  contributions,    the    employers    nothing,    and    the 

workers,  were  in  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  workers  contribute  at  variable  rates  according  to 

that  at  that  time  had  any  form  of  compulsory  the    state   of    the    fund   and   the   nature    of    the 

unemployment  insurance;  and  even  in  this  coun-  occupation, 

try  the  system  applied  only  to  certain  industries.  There  is  also  a  national  emergency  fund  main- 

Since  1919  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  tained  wholly  by  the  state  (90  per  cent)  and  the 

has   been   developed   in   the    following  countries.  communes   (10  per  cent),  but  the  organizations 

(In  the  case  of  Queensland,   Italy,   Switzerland  oi  the  workers  who  are  drawing  benefits   from 

and  Russia,  the  figures  are  estimates)  :  the  emergency   fund  will  be  required  to  refund 

Australia— Queensland 137,000  15  Per  cent  of  the  benefits  paid  to  their  members 

Austria    1,300,000  when  the   solvency  of   the  unemployment  insur- 

Bulgaria  287,000  ,             .                    , 

Germany   16,738,000  ance  scheme  is  restored. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 12,100,000  In  Czechoslovakia  the  state  contributions  vary 

Irish   Free   State 284,000  ,.                  t                            cue*.           -j    J 

Italy                                                                      2,600,000  according    to    the    amount    of    benefits    paid    to 

Poland  1,033,000  workers  without  dependents,  married  workers  if 

Switzerland   (nine  cantons) 150,000  ,,        .           ,     ,            ,  ,                ,                   . 

U   g    5    r                                                    ....10,000  000  tney  have  belonged  to  a  trade  union  for  one  year, 

and  unmarried  workers  if  they  have  been  mem- 
Total 44,629,000  -           ,           .       ,       .                 J 

bers  ot  a  union  for  five  years. 

The   countries   with   systems   of   voluntary   in-  In  Denmark  the  state  subsicly  is  proportionai 

surance  include  the  following:                         ^  fa  the  insured  person>s  contribution  based  on  the 

pSovakia '"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i,?il:S8S  avera-e  annual  wa^es  in  his  occupation,   in 

Denmark 288,000  France  the   state   subsidy  is   33  per  cent  of  the 

Finland    .  benefits  paid  by  local  funds,  and  40  per  cent  of 

Netherlands 388,000  benefits  paid  by  funds  covering  more  than  three 

Norway  ------ - — ,13'aSS  departments  and  with  an  active  membership  of 

Switzerland   (14  cantons) 16o,000  v                                                                                      l 

not  less  than  1,000. 

Total - 2,841,000  jn  Finianci  the  state  pays  for  one-half  to  two- 
Details  of  the  various  systems,  compiled  by  the  thirds  of  the  benefits  paid  to  members  according 
International  Labor  Office,  show  a  wide  variation  to  whether  they  have  dependents  or  not. 
in  the  method  of  financing  the  unemployment  in-  \n  Queensland  the  state  pays  one-third,  in 
surance  schemes,  and  in  the  amount  of  contri-  Italy  nothing,  in  Russia  nothing  —  but  as  the 
bution  paid  respectively  by  the  state,  the  em-  employers  pay  all  the  expenses,  and  as  most  in- 
ployers  and  the  workers,  as  well  as  in  the  bene-  dustries  are  nationalized,  the  contributions  paid 
fits  payable.  Dy  the  undertakings  are  in  fact  a  state  contribu- 
The  German  system,  which  is  nearest  to  the  tion  (no  benefits  have  been  paid  in  Russia  since 
British  system,  is  a  complicated  one,  and  in  prin-  October,  1930). 

ciple   the   state   does   not   contribute,   but   grants  Broadly  speaking,  a  survey  of  the  various  sys- 

subsidies  or  loans  to  meet  deficits,  up  to  a  maxi-  tems  shows  that  most  of  the  compulsory  schemes 

mum   fixed  by  the  budget.    The  employer  pays  are  financed  by  the  state,  the  employers,  and  the 

one-half  and  the  employee  one-half  of  the  amount  workers,     while     the     voluntary     schemes     are 

of  the  contribution  which  was  fixed  last  year  at  financed  usually  by  the  employers  and  workers 

6y2  per  cent  of  the  basic  wage.  alone. 

Benefits  are  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  

basic  wage,  varying  from  75  per  cent  in  class  I  One  eyewitness  is  better  than  ten  hearsays. 

to  35  per  cent  in  class  XI,  with  a  supplementary  

allowance   of   5   per  cent   of   the   basic   wage   in  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry. 
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SOVIET'S  SHIPPING  PLANS  POPE  PLEADS  FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


It  is  being  openly   reported   in   Moscow  and 

Leningrad  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Soviet  ship- 
ping authorities  is  to  become  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  tonnage  of  other  countries,  not 
only  with  regard  to  exports  but  also  to  inland 
shipping,  according  to  a  communication  by  John 
E.  Kehl,  American  Consul  General  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  which  has  been  received  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Soviet  shipbuilding  activities  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Shipyard  Union  (Soyus- 
verft).  During  the  fiscal  years  1927-28  and 
1928-29,  33  trading  steamers,  totaling  68,100 
tons,  were  officially  stated  to  have  been  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  service.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year,  which  will  comprise  five  quarters, 
larger  figures  are  to  be  expected,  but  present 
results  are  still  regarded  as  being  quite  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  shipbuilding  program  as  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1932  has  been  revised,  and  the  authorities 
are  now  reckoning  with  the  completion  of  225 
mercantile  vessels  (totaling  950,500  tons),  and 
182  fishing  steamers  (totaling  76,400  tons).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  program  may  be  ex- 
tended shortly. 

This  forced  rate  of  shipbuilding  naturally  re- 
quires a  corresponding  technical  development. 
In  this  respect  everything  is  very  much  behind- 
hand. Hulls  launched  very  often  have  to  wait 
for  months  for  their  machinery.  At  times  one 
necessary  part,  as,  for  instance,  an  anchor-chain, 
is  wanting,  so  that  otherwise  complete  vessels 
are  held  up  uselessly  for  many  more  months. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Economic  Council  has  been  instituted  to  super- 
vise and  rationalize  shipbuilding.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  fact  must  be  reckoned  with  that  in  Oc- 
tober the  Baltic  shipyard  could  complete  but  79 
per  cent  of  its  program  and  the  Northern  ship- 
yard only  66  per  cent,  although  the  Marty  ship- 
yard managed  to  attain  94  per  cent.  How,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  extension  of  program  is 
to  be  rendered  feasible  appears  at  present  prob- 
lematic. 

It  is,  however,  assumed  that  the  central  eco- 
nomic administration  will  not  be  sparing  of  en- 
forcing the  severest  measures  and  that  these  may 
perhaps  result  in  at  least  some  slight  rationaliza- 
tion of  shipbuilding  in  the  near  future. 


Accumulated  riches  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
the  necessity  for  a  just  wage,  a  denial  that  Labor 
is  a  commodity  and  the  need  to  "reconstruct  the 
whole  economic  Bystem  by  bringing  it  back  to 
the  requirements  of  social  justice"  were  included 
in  a  world  radio  address  by  Pope  Pius  X  I . 

The  address  was  a  resume  of  an  encyclical  on 
the  "Social  and  Labor  Question"  that  will  be 
released  shortly.  It  is  expected  that  the  encyclical 
will  consist  of  18,000  words. 

The  Pope  said  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
"an  excessive  and  unjust  disproportion  of  the 
commodities  of  life  between  capital  and  Labor, 
for  on  the  one  hand  immense  riches  are  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  proletariat,  who  form  millions 
beyond  counting,  have  nothing  of  their  own  save 
their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

"It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  economic  system  by  bringing  it 
back  to  the  requirements  of  social  justice  so  as  to 
insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  united 
proceeds  of  capital  and  Labor. 

"The  condition  of  the  proletariat  worker  can 
not  forever  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  It  is  essential  that  the  proletariat 
be  enabled  to  obtain  some  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  proprietors. 

"In  the  present  order  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  fair  and  just  wage.  Wages,  therefore, 
must  be  such  as  really  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  an  honest  working  man,  not 
only  for  his  person,  but  also  for  his  family  .and 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  improve  his  con- 
ditions within  the  limits  above  described. 

"Free  and  unbridled  competition  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  exaggerted  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  whole  economic  power, 
not  only  of  single  nations,  but  of  the  entire 
world,  and  this  power  degenerates  into  tyran- 
nical despotism." 


Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  the 
folly  of  calculating  upon  events  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  treaties  of  alliance.  As  soon  as  they 
have  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  either 
of  the  parties  they  are  but  little  regarded.  Pre- 
tenses afterward  are  never  wanting  to  explain 
them  away,  nor  reasons  to  render  them  abortive. 
— Thomas  Paine. 
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IMMUNITY  FROM   DISEASE 


Various  races  of  the  human  family  will  in  the 
distant  future  probably  develop  an  immunity,  by 
natural  or  acquired  means,  which  will  render 
harmless  many  of  the  communicable  diseases 
considered  most  fatal  today,  according  to  an 
oral  statement  May  20  at  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Further  information  made  available  at  the 
Service  follows : 

Some  racial  groups  already  are  able  to  develop 
partial  immunity  to  measles,  mumps,  chicken 
pox  and  similar  illnesses  of  childhood,  after  once 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  These  diseases  of 
modern  childhood,  however,  possibly  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  were  as  deadly  as  some  of  the  most 
fatal  maladies  today. 

The  human  body  develops  immunity  to  dis- 
eases by  various  methods,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  by  normal  contact  with  the  diseases 
themselves  and  by  artificial  contact  through  the 
administration  of  antitoxins  and  vaccines. 

Measles,  although  not  highly  dangerous 
among  people  of  the  civilized  world  today,  still 
are  fatal  to  persons  whose  bodies  have  not  come 
in  contact  with  this  disease  enough  to  develop  an 
immunity  against  it.  An  example  of  this  asser- 
tion readily  may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  a  ship 
that  landed  some  fifty  years  ago  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  vessel's  crew  was  suffering  with  mea- 
sles. None  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  ever 
before  had  come  in  contact  with  the  disease. 

The  bodies  of  the  islanders,  consequently, 
were  not  trained  to  fight  measles  germs,  and,  as 
a  result,  almost  the  entire  island  population  was 
wiped  out  when  the  disease  spread  from  the  ship. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  human  body,  especially  that  of  the  present- 
day  individual,  to  survive  the  attacks  of  various 
germs  by  forming  protective  substances,  which, 
like  soldiers  or  policemen,  guard  against  and  de- 
stroy injurious  invading  germs. 

Such  protection,  however,  may  be  developed 
within  the  body  of  each  individual  during  life  for 
certain  diseases. 

For  example,  a  child,  although  born  without 
natural  immunity  to  mumps  or  chicken  pox,  is 
able  to  acquire  this  immunity  after  his  body  has 
experienced  the  diseases  and  has  developed  the 


power  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  will 
fight  off  the  return  of  these  diseases. 

Specific  preventive  sera  or  vaccines  have  been 
developed  for  smallpox,  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
fever. 

The  immunity  gained  by  the  body  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  a  disease  by  coming  in  contact 
naturally  with  this  disease  therefore  is  called 
"natural  immunity."  That  preventive  quality 
developed  in  the  body  by  the  artificial  administra- 
tion of  toxins  or  vaccines  is  termed  "acquired 
immunity."  One  is  as  effective  as  the  other  and 
both  are  highly  important  in  the  present  stage  of 
human   development. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  other  forms  of 
immunity,  namely,  active  or  passive,  pure  or 
mixed,  specific  or  nonspecific,  family  or  racial, 
brief  or  lasting,  and  strong  or  weak. 

Science  is  continuing  its  search  for  additional 
means  of  immunization  against  diseases  which 
as  yet  are  not  preventable  for  this  method. 


A  permanent  board  of  trustees  has  been  named 
by  the  recently  organized  Shipping  Federation  of 
Washington  and,  with  final  details  worked  out, 
the  federation  is  expected  to  function  in  the  near 
future.  The  trustees  are :  Stanley  Griffiths  and 
H.  A.  Shook,  Seattle;  A.  W.  Shields,  Belling- 
ham ;  Harry  Mansfield,  Anacortes ;  W.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Everett ;  George  Osgood,  Tacoma ;  Paul 
Billings,  Olympia;  R.  A.  Anderson,  Port  An- 
geles ;  W.  J.  Murphy,  Aberdeen,  and  L.  L.  Chip- 
man,  Longview.  Officers  of  the  new  state  ship- 
ping group  are  Hugh  M.  Delanty,  president; 
Captain  Harry  Ramwell,  vice-president;  Captain 
C.  B.  Warren,  treasurer,  and  Dean  Ballard,  sec- 
retary. 


There  are  in  the  United  States  twelve  inter- 
national labor  organizations  which  have  a  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions.  Data  supplied  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  eleven  of  these 
show  that  they  had  13,049  pensioners  in  1930 
and  paid  in  pensions  during  the  year  the  sum  of 
$3,403,180.  Of  this  amount  more  than  one- 
third  was  paid  by  one  organization — the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  During  the  four- 
year  period,  1927  to  1930,  the  number  of  per- 
sons cared  for  through  the  medium  of  old-age 
benefits  by  these  organizations  rose  from  6,839 
to  13,049,  while  the  amount  of  benefits  rose  from 
$2,362,476  to  $3,403,180,  or  44  per  cent. 
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A  LITTLE  WAR  ENDED  TOWARDS    PROSPERITY 


The  little  war  in  Madeira  has  come  to  an  un- 
expected, sudden  end  with  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  rebels,  who  had  been  in  power  in 
the  island  since  the  beginning  of  April.  There 
was  no  fighting  to  speak  of  and  little  damage 
was  done,  the  Bishop  of  Funchal's  intervention 
having  fortunately  availed  to  prevent  a  bombard- 
ment from  the  sea.  Some  of  the  rebels  took 
refuge  on  a  British  cruiser.  Their  future  move- 
ments are  reported  to  be  causing  the  naval  author- 
ities some  little  anxiety.  While  the  Portuguese 
government  has  succeeded  in  regaining  control 
of  Madeira,  it  is  still  faced  by  widespread  dis- 
affection at  home  and  armed  revolt  abroad.  The 
blockade  of  Madeira  is  now  succeeded  by  a  little 
war  in  Portuguese  Guinea  where  since  a  block- 
ade could  not  hope  for  success,  the  government 
may  possibly  find  itself  faced  with  more  serious 
fighting. 


THE  IRON  RULE  OF  THE  SOVIETS 


Reading  the  news  that  is  sent  out  of  Russia 
by  sympathetic  writers  one  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  rule  of  iron  in  the  Soviets.  The  people 
in  many  cases  are  being  driven  to  their  jobs  just 
as  the  Egyptian  peasants  were  driven  to  building 
the  Pyramids.  But  these  were  tombs  for  the 
kingly  dead  while  the  millions  in  Russia  are 
being  driven  to  build  for  the  living  and  those 
who  are  building  are  a  part  of  the  living  to  be 
benefited.  Whether  a  nation  can  be  built  in  this 
way  without  its  soul  being  destroyed  remains  to 
be  proven.  The  whole  experiment  is  something 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Measured  by 
our  standards  it's  a  strange  story  of  a  strange 
people. — The  Advance,  New   York. 


An  SOS  from  the  Swedish  tanker  Castor, 
burning  at  sea  off  the  Azores,  was  answered 
April  27  by  three  of  the  American  Export  Line 
ships,  the  Extavia,  the  Exporter  and  the  Excali- 
hur,  and  by  the  British  freighter  Ousehridge.  The 
Ousebridge  was  the  first  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
the  entire  crew  of  the  burning  tanker.  The  Castor 
was  bound  from  Dakar,  West  Africa,  to  the 
British  West  Indies. 


The  glory  is  not  in  falling,  but  in  rising  every 
time  you  fall. — Ancient  Chinese  proverb. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  Hindu,  hungry-looking,  loin- 
cloth clad? 

Have  you  wondered  that  conditions,  anywhere,  could 
be  so  bad? 

Then  your  sympathy  was  wasted,  for  today  it's  widely 
known 

That  in  low-wage  countries  only  can  prosperity  be 
shown. 

From  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit  conies  the  mes- 
sage to  us  all: 

That  a  country  cannot  prosper  till  the  workers'  wages 
fall. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  let  us  leave  no  thing 
undone, 

Till   we've  reached  the   loincloth   standard,   and   pros- 
perity is  won. 
— Oscar  Walters,  in  the  New  Zealand  Worker. 


OCEANIC   LINE'S   NEW    SERVICE 


Extension  of  the  <  Oceanic  Line's  Australian- 
South  Seas  .service  to  include  New  Zealand  is 
announced  by  W.  P.  Roth,  president  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company  and  vice-president  and 

general  manager  n\  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company.  The  new  service  will  be  inaugurated 
with  the  sailing  of  the  liner  Sonoma  from  San 
Francisco  on  July  2.  The  revised  schedule  in- 
cludes a  call  at  Los  Angeles  en  route  to  Hono- 
lulu. From  Honolulu  the  regular  course  is 
maintained  to  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  and 
thence  to  Suva,  Fiji.  From  Suva,  beginning 
with  the  inaugural  sailing  of  the  Sonoma,  all 
(  >ceanic  liners  in  this  service  will  sail  direct  to 
Auckland,  Xew  Zealand,  the  new  port  of  call, 
and  thence  to  Sydney.  Australia,  the  line's  An- 
tipodean terminus.  (  )n  return  voyage,  Auckland 
will  again  be  a  port  of  call. 


TRUE  SUCCESS 

(By   Bessie  A.   Stanley) 


He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well, 
laughed  often,  loved  much ;  who  has  gained  the 
respect  of  intelligent  men,  and  the  love  of  little 
children ;  who  has  filled  his  niche  and  accom- 
plished his  task;  who  has  left  the  world  hetter 
than  he  found  it,  whether  by  an  improved  poppy, 
a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued  soul ;  who  has  not 
lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or  failed  to 
express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the  best 
in  others  and  given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life 
has  been  an  inspiration  and  whose  memory  is  a 
benediction. 


In  every  fault  there  is  a  folly. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


FILIPINO  IMMIGRATION.  By  Bruno  Lasker. 
Publishers,  The  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  $4. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals,  it  is  said,  truly 
learn  only  by  experience — and  sometimes  bitter 
experience !  No  doubt  the  recent  uncontrolled 
immigration  of  the  Japanese  to  this  country  and 
Hawaii,  forcing  the  United  States  to  take  action 
toward  restriction  and  final  exclusion,  has  taught 
us  the  dangers  of  postponing  action  till  a  situa- 
tion is  beyond  control.  A  condition  that  could 
have  been  averted  was  allowed  to  grow  into  a 
problem  full  of  international  and  economic  angles 
that  to  this  day  are  sore  to  the  touch,  due  largely 
to  the  final  method  of  disposing  of  a  situation 
that  every  thinking  citizen  knew  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  serious  danger  to  this  country  as 
well  as  to  the  immigrant. 

Thus  idly  to  stand  by  and  see  a  problem  grow 
daily  in  ominous  proportions  and  do  nothing 
about  it,  is  a  method  of  procedure  that  should 
not  be  repeated.  Therefore  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations,  that  group  which  has  made  it  their 
concern  to  study  and  foresee  the  problems  and 
possibilities  that  lie  in  store  for  us  through  the 
development  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  Pacific,  has  commissioned 
Bruno  Lasker  to  "get  the  facts"  about  Filipino 
immigration  to  this  country,  and  to  Hawaii,  so 
that  a  restrained  and  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  entire  question  may  be  undertaken  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Institute  to  be  held  in 
China  in  October,  1931. 

A  recent  five  months'  study  of  the  question 
resulted  in  this  book  which  gives  us  a  general 
picture  of  the  situation  in  a  scientific,  detailed, 
and  most  interesting  manner.  It  raises  many 
questions  for  discussion  at  the  round  table  con- 
ferences on  restrictive  immigration  policies  of  the 
institute. 

Again  California  is  the  Paul  Revere  to  awaken 
the  nation  to  the  dangers  that  lie  at  its  door  and 
to  bring  up  for  discussion  once  more  the  Amer- 
ican policy  in  general  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East.  This  time  it  is  the  Filipino  mass  immi- 
gration problem  that  presents  the  danger  and 
must  be  studied  and  controlled  at  once,  before 
our  already  acute  unemployment  problem  is  need- 
lessly increased  by  another  unassimilable  mass  of 
foreigners  who  will  only  bring  upon  themselves 
and  us  more  economic  and  social  confusion  if  al- 


lowed to  come  in  unselected  and  unrestricted 
numbers  to  our  shores. 

The  data  in  this  book  are  presented  from  three 
angles :  First,  the  problem  occasioned  by  this 
movement  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States ; 
second,  for  the  immigrants  themselves,  and  third, 
for  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  which  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent concern  in  the  matter. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  and  those  inter- 
ested in  having  this  study  made  that  coming  at 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  movement,  a  clearer  ap- 
proach may  be  made  toward  a  settlement  than 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  when  later 
happenings  and  attitudes  have  clouded  and  inten- 
sified the  issue. 

The  report  on  Filipino  workers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  made  in  April,  1930,  by  Dr.  Louis  Block, 
statistician  for  the  California  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  furnishes  the  first  compre- 
hensive body  of  material  ever  gathered  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  Filipinos  on  the  Coast. 
Their  competition  with  American  labor  is  ana- 
lyzed in  the  fields  of  domestic  service,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  Alaska  fish  canning,  saw- 
mills, railroads,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  States  Mercantile  Marine.  Mr.  Lasker 
draws  many  inferences  and  suggestions  from  this 
report. 

With  approximately  56,000  Filipino  immigrants 
on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  males  and  a 
large  majority  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
63,000  in  Hawaii,  according  to  the  1929  report  of 
the  governor  of  the  islands,  a  real  problem,  every 
angle  of  which  needs  study,  is  given  detailed  con- 
sideration in  this  absorbing  book. 

How  to  adjust  this  migration  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  socially,  economically 
and  politically,  so  that  the  strengthening  and  in- 
dependence of  a  backward  nation  may  be  aided 
and  the  economic  future  of  America  may  be  fos- 
tered along  ethically  sound  lines — this  is  an  im- 
mediate question  for  consideration  by  our  highest 
type  of  statesman.  We  are  all  concerned  in  its 
answer.  Meantime,  read  the  book. — Ekel. 
*     *     * 

THE    GERMAN    SUBMARINE    WAR,    1914-1918. 
By    R.    H.    Gibson    and    M.    Prendergast.     Pub- 
lishers, Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Although   the   potentialities   of   the   submarine 

were  not  generally  recognized  prior  to  the  war, 
the  Germans  soon  demonstrated  that  the  new 
arm  had  a  range  of  action  hitherto  unsuspected. 
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The  development  of  the  campaign  they  then  in- 
augurated, which  was  first  directed  against  naval 
forces  but  soon  extended  to  merchant  shipping; 
how  it  threatened  the  success  of  the  allied  cause, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  finally  checked  arc 
graphically  and  convincingly  told  in  this  book. 
The  authors  have  used  great  care  to  sift  the 
British  and  German  records  very  thoroughly,  and 
the  result  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  U-boats, 
their  commanders,  methods  and  the  damage  they 
inflicted  on  the  world's  mercantile  navies.  At  tin- 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Germans'  underwater 
fleet  consisted  of  28  units  of  15,204  tons,  but 
during  the  struggle  they  built  344  of  193.842 
tons,  and  at  the  Armistice  had  226  under  con- 
struction, while  a  further  212  were  projected. 
Of  the  boats  which  saw  service,  178  were  known 
to  have  been  lost  with  515  officers  and  4,859  nun. 
and  176  were  surrendered.  The  merchant  ship- 
ping sunk  by  the  submarines  reached  the  amazing 
total  of  11,153,000  tons,  not  including  mercan- 
tile ships  engaged  in  naval  work.  The  British 
contribution  to  this  stupendous  loss  roll  was  2,099 
vessels  of  6,635,059  tons  and  12.723  lives.  These 
figures,  however,  take  no  cognizance  of  578  fish- 
ing craft  sunk  or  the  1,727  British  ships  of 
7.335,827  tons  seriously  damaged  and  from 
which  512  lives  were  lost.  Neither  do  they  in- 
clude 259  ships  of  673,417  tons  and  1,493  lives 
lost  by  mines,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
laid  by  the  U-boats.  These  losses  were,  as  the 
submarines  became  more  efficient  and  on  an  as- 
cending scale,  the  culminating  point  being  reached 
in  the  month  of  April,  1917,  when  155  British 
ships  of  516,394  tons  were  sunk,  apart  from 
mine  losses.  From  then  onwards  the  volume  of 
destruction  began  to  diminish  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  means  which 
brought  about  this  check  might  not  effectually 
have  been  employed  earlier  in  the  campaign.  The 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  and  the  use  of 
the  depth  charge  were  undoubtedly  potent  factors 
in  restricting  the  U-boat  offensive,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  latter  was  successfully  used 
against  a  "sub"  as  early  as  July,  1915.  Yet  in 
July,  1917,  the  British  only  producing  these  en- 
gines of  destruction  at  the  rate  of  140  per  week. 
By  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  the  weekly 
output  was  800,  and  during  the  last  half-year  of 
the  war  we  were  using  2,000  depth  charges  per 
month  against  submarines,  a  significant  evidence 
of  the  relentlessness  with  which  they  were  then 


1  icing  hunted  down.  The  efficacy  of  the  convoy 
system  was  still  more  conclusive.  Among  the 
90,000-odd  vessels  of  97,000,000  tons  gross  which 
were  duly  marshalled  and  protected,  there  were 
only  436  losses. 


FIGHTING  FOR  IDEALS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  men  that  they  must 
have  ideals.  They  simply  cannot  live  without 
them. 

The  crudest  specimens  of  humanity  harbor 
within  them  idealistic  principles  by  which  they 
secretly  assess  themselves.  And  when  they  fail 
to  answer  to  the  test,  there  is  an  inward  accusa- 
tion that  troubles  the  mind,  though  it  visits  no 
penalty   upon  the  body. 

Some  men  express  their  ideals  in  religion,  some 
in  philanthropy,  some  in  art,  sonic  in  industrial 
and  political  struggles   for  liberty  and  happiness. 

( )thers  do  not  express  their  ideals  at  all.  They 
would  find  it  impossible  to  formulate  them.  Prob- 
ably they  are  barely  conscious  that  idealism  con- 
stitutes an   essential  element   in  their  nature. 

Nevertheless  it  is  there,  and  profoundly  affects 
their  estimate  of  all  the  factors  and  phenomena 
of  life. 

The  labor  movement,  in  that  respect,  is  one  i)i" 
the  mightiest  forces  that  ever  influenced  human 
character.  It  has  enabled  millions  of  men  and 
women  to  give  definite  forms  to  their  ideals  who 
otherwise  would  only  have  been  vaguely  aware 
of  some  spiritual  impulse  which  they  could  neither 
satisfy   nor   subdue. 

When  yon  know  what  your  ideals  are,  and  can 
work  for  their  realization,  you  understand  the 
height    and   the   depth   and   the   breadth   of   being. 

Yon  may  have  to  endure  misfortune.  You  may 
have  to  bear  injustice.  Whips  may  crack  above 
your  head.  But  there  will  be  that  in  your  heart 
which  compensates  for  all. 

To  fight  for  an  ideal  is  inspiring.  To  sutler  for 
an  ideal  is  the  most  intense,  searching,  intimate 
and  felicitous  experience  of  which  the  soul  of 
man  is  capable. — Australian  Worker. 


The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  merely  as  some  peo- 
ple imagine,  a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular 
rights,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
an  unwillingness  that  any  man,  whether  high  or 
low,  should  be  wronged  and  trampled  under  foot. 
— Doctor  Channin«\ 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Ship  Scuttling. — An  interesting  case,  recall- 
ing- notorious  scuttlings  of  1922  was  recently  de- 
cided in  London.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover under  two  policies  of  £850  and  £750  issued 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance 
Company  in  respect  of  the  Greek  steamer  Pana- 
giotis,  which  struck  on  a  rock  in  Axim  Bay  in 
November,  1929,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The 
defendants  pleaded  that  the  loss  was  due  to  the 
wilful  misconduct  of  the  owner  in  procuring  or 
conniving  at  the  casting  away  of  the  vessel.  At 
the  time  of  the  disaster  the  ship  was  under 
charter  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  and  Company, 
and  was  bound  from  Sekondi  to  Boulogne  and 
Dunkerque  with  a  cargo  of  manganese  ore.  In 
support  of  the  scuttling  allegation  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  board  the 
vessel  about  the  time  of  the  stranding  was  a 
"fake"  intended  to  obscure  the  view;  that  £450 
drawn  by  the  captain,  who  was  the  brother  of 
the  owner,  was  to  be  used  for  bribing  witnesses, 
and  that  warning  signals  shown  by  the  lighthouse 
were  ignored.  These  charges  were  denied,  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  rock  had  no  broken  water 
on  it  and  the  master  was  searching  for  the  mark 
buoy  which  was  moored  three  cables  away.  In 
summing  up,  the  judge  laid  it  down  there  were 
three  things  to  be  considered:  the  nature  of  the 
casualty;  the  nature  or  opportunity  of  commu- 
nications passing  between  the  captain  and  owner, 
and  whether  there  was  any  motive  for  getting 
rid  of  the  ship.  Usually,  he  remarked,  the  scut- 
tled vessel  claimed  to  have  struck  a  mine  or  sub- 
merged wreckage  in  deep  water,  but  the  Pona- 
giotis  ran  on  a  rock  in  full  view  of  the  shore. 
She  was  neither  over- insured  nor  heavily  mort- 
gaged, and  there  was  no  evidence  that  her  owner 
was  pressed  for  money,  while  it  was  also  in  his 
favor  that  the  steamer  was  in  profitable  employ- 
ment. In  these  circumstances,  the  court  decided 
that  the  loss  was  not  caused  intentionally,  al- 
though the  master  was  guilty  of  negligent,  in  fact 
grossly  negligent,  navigation.  Judgment  was 
given  to  the  plaintiffs  with  costs  and  granted  a 
stay  of  execution. 

Compensation   for   Occupational   Disease. — 

The  first  claim  of  a  seaman  for  compensation 
in  respect  of  "occupational  dermatitis"  has  been 
successfully  handled  by  the  Scottish  Sea  Fishers' 
Union  on  behalf   of   a  member  employed  as   a 


second  engineer  aboard  an  Aberdeen  fishing 
vessel.  This  member  came  ashore  from  the  traw- 
ler suffering  from  a  complaint  which  the  skin 
specialist  at  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary  certified 
to  be  "occupational  dermatitis."  The  union  tried 
to  get  the  approved  society  to  which  the  member 
belonged  to  make  a  claim  for  compensation,  but 
they  preferred  to  pay  sickness  benefit ;  whereupon 
the  union  claimed  on  his  behalf.  The  insurance 
company  declined  to  entertain  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  the  sea  did  not  come  within  the  area 
of  the  certifying  surgeon.  The  matter  was  then 
placed  in  the  lawyer's  hands  and  a  case  entered 
at  the  court;  but  before  it  was  heard  the  insur- 
ance company  decided  to  meet  the  claim.  The 
case,  however,  seems  to  have  revealed  a  flaw  in 
the  Act,  and  the  firm  of  advocates  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred  by  the  union  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
urging  that  the  possibility  of  a  seaman  being 
ruled  out  of  compensation  for  an  industrial  dis- 
ease should  be  dealt  with  by  legislation. 

"Reserved"  Versus  "Reversed." — The  Cur- 
rent Legal  Notes  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal contained  an  error,  inadvertently  caused  by 
the  typesetter  when  he  changed  the  word  "re- 
served" to  "reversed."  The  item  in  question  stated 
that  judgment  has  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  on  the  appeal  of  four  fishing 
boats  of  American  registry  seized  in  June,  1930, 
by  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Patrol  for  being  within 
Canadian  territorial  waters. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada merely  "reserved"  judgment  and  later  de- 
clared the  four  American  vessels  forfeited  to  the 
crown  for  fishing  within  Canadian  territorial 
waters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  decision  confirms  the  findings  of  the  Vic- 
toria judge  in  admiralty  against  the  ships  May, 
registered  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska ;  Queen  City  of 
Seattle;  the  Tillie  M.  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and 
the  Sunrise  of  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

War-Time  Wages.  —  In  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  vs.  United  States,  No.  H-l 37,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  ruled  that  an  action  by 
the  owner  of  seven  vessels  requisitioned  by  the 
President,  under  Act  of  June  15,  1917,  for  the 
increased  wages  and  bonuses  paid  to  the  mas- 
ters, officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  at  the 
time  on   requisition  time  charter  to  the  United 
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States  Shipping  Board,  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  owners,  on 
the  day  following  that  on  which  suit  was  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  filed  separate  suits  based 
on  the  seven  requisition  charters  for  the  amounts 
paid  as  wages  and  bonuses  to  the  masters,  of- 
ficers and  crews  of  the  vessels  in  a  district  court 
and  such  district  court  suits  were  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Section  154  of  the  Judicial  Code 
provides  that  "no  persons  shall  file  or  prosecute 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  .  .  .  any  claim  for  or  in 
respect  to  which  he  or  any  assignee  of  his  has 
pending  in  any  other  court  any  suit  or  process 
against  any  person  who,  at  the  time-  when  the 
cause  of  action  alleged  in  such  suit  or  process 
arose,  was,  in  respect  thereto,  acting  or  pro- 
fessing to  act,  mediately  or  immediately,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  since 
the  statute  prohibits  not  only  the  filing,  but  also 
the  "prosecution"  of  any  claim  when  another 
suit  on  the  same  cause  of  action  is  pending,  the 
ease  was  not  allowable  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 


MANNING  OF  SUBSIDIZED  SHIPS 

(Continued  from   Page   163) 


contract  as  well  as  to  ordinary  merchant  or  fishing 
vessels  as  contemplated  in  Section  8,  passed  in  1918. 
The  distinction  becomes  more  marked  and  seems  to 
us  conclusive  when  the  words  "any  such"  are  used. 

The  number  of  men  presenting  intention  papers  and 
evidence  of  three  years'  sailing  on  such  merchant  or 
fishing  vessels  and  who  are,  therefore,  obtaining  the 
socalled  protection  certificate,  is  constantly  increasing. 
Intention  papers  may  not  be  held  valid  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes  if  the  age  of  such  papers  is  less  than 
two  or  more  than  seven  years.  (Section  2,  Basic 
Naturalization  Act.)  Not  being  valid  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes,  they  must  be  equally  invalid  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  protection  certificate,  and  the 
large  number  of  men  who  said  having  such  certifi- 
cates would  seem  to  indicate  less  car  in  issuing  such 
certificates  than  in  issuing  actual  naturalization  papers. 

Reliable  information  has  been  received  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  showing  that  native-born  Filipinos,  nol 
having  served  full  enlistments  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  marine  corps,  or  in  the  naval  auxiliary  service. 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (see  Sec.  7,  P>asic  Naturalization  Laws) 
are  permitted  to  declare  their  intentions  and  thereafter 
to  obtain  protection  certificates,  under  which  they 
endeavor  to  sail  as  citizens  on  vessels  sailing  under 
mail  contracts  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928. 

When  the  Seamen's  Act  was  passed  it  was  done 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  native-born  Ameri- 
cans to  the  sea.  Thousands  have  come  and  have  left 
again,  because  of  conditions  which  they  would  not 
tolerate  and  could  not  alter.  They  are  still  coming 
and  leaving  to  become  part  of  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed. They  will  not  sail  with  foreigners  who 
leave  the  United  States  as  citizens  and  on  coming 
back  are  examined  and  treated  as   aliens.    They  are 


not  willing-  to  do  that  when  the  men  in  question  are 
Europeans  and  they  are  still  less  willing  to  do  it 
when  they  are  Asiatics. 

Feeling  certain    that   these   facts   will   interest   you, 
that  you  will   inquire  into   them,   and   if   possible   see 
that  they  are  remedied,  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  Sea- 
men (native-born  and  naturalized)  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)    ANDREW   FURUSETH, 
President.    International   Seamen's   Union   of 
America. 

*     *     * 

Status  of  Filipino  Seamen 
Although  it  has  been  decided  in  the  United 
States  Courts  that  Filipinos  are  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship, officers  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau 
have  issued  to  Filipinos,  who  applied,  the  usual 
certificates  known  as  "declaration  of  intention," 
or  "first  papers." 

The  following  timely  protest  against  this  prac- 
tice has  been  sent  to  Secretary  Doak  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor: 

May  20,   1931. 
Hon.  William  X.   Doak, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.    I).  C. 

Tn  regard   to  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  declaration   of 
intention^  to  Filipinos. 
Mr.  Secretary ; 

Information  has  come  to  me  from  the  Pacific  Coasl 
to  the  effect  that — 

"For  some  time  past  now  an  added  impetus 
to  have  been  given  here  to  the  issuance  of  first  papers 
to  Filipinos.  The  Naturalization  Bureau  informs  me 
that  they  have  no  alternative  in  the  matter,  but  to 
issue  them.  .  .  .  The  Treasury  Department  issues 
protection  certificates  to  men  with  first  papers  and 
three  years'  discharges  from  merchant  and  fishing 
vessels  of  more  than  twenty  tons  burden.  Besides 
privately  owned  vessels,  transports  and  other  Govern- 
ment vessels  carry  these  Filipinos  in  increasing  num- 
bers." 

1  had  an  interview  with  the  Commissioner  of  Natu- 
ralization and  I  wa^  informed  that,  as  the  law  and 
rulings  now  stand,  certificates  of  declaration  of  in- 
tentions may  be  issued  to  Filipinos,  but  such  declara- 
tion of  intentions  are  not  valid  for  naturalization  pur- 
poses unless  such  Filipino  furnishes  evidence  of  hav- 
ing served  a  full  enlistment  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Marine  Corps,  or  in  a  naval  auxiliary. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  follow,  as  nighl  follows  the 
day.  that  if  declaration  of  intentions,  except  accom- 
panied by  the  above  stated  proofs,  are  not  valid  for 
naturalization  such  declaration  of  intentions  must  be 
equally  invalid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pro- 
tection certificate,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  em- 
ployed on  vessels  holding  contracts  to  carry  mail 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  iA  1928,  The  seventh 
subdivision  of  the  Basic  Naturalization  Statute,  with 
reference  to   Filipinos,  reads  as  follows; 

"Seventh.  Any  native-born  Filipino  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upward  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  who  has  enlisted  or  may  hereafter  enlist  in  the 
United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  or  the  Naval 
Auxiliary  Service,  and  who,  after  service  oi  not  less 
than  three  years,  may  be  honorably  discharged  there 
from,  or  who  may  receive  an  ordinary  discharge  with 
recommendation  for  reenlistment;  .  .  .  maw  on  pres- 
entation of  the  required  declaration  of  intention  peti- 
tion for  naturalization  and  may  be  naturalized  with    »' 
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complying  with  the  requirements  of  residence  within 
the  United  States  and  within  the  county  (40  Stat.  542; 
U.  S.  C.  T.  8,  Sec.  388)." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  dealt 
with  the  question  of  naturalization  of  Filipinos  in  the 
case  of— 

"Hidemitsu  Toyota  vs.  United  States,  268  U.  S. 
402,  410,  wherein  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Filipinos,  other  than  those  rendering  the 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Naval 
Auxiliary  Service  specified  by  the  seventh  subdivision, 
are  ineligible  to  naturalization,  not  being  white  per- 
sons or  of*  African  nativity  or  descent." 

The  Statute  lays  down  the  condition  upon  which 
a  Filipino  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  just  referred  to  states 
that  only  such  persons  who  have  complied  with  the 
statutory  provisions  can  be  naturalized. 

The  Statute  further  provides  that  those  who  have 
complied  with  the  statutory  provisions  may  be  natu- 
ralized without  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
residence  within  the  United  States  and  within  the 
county. 

If  there  be  any  definite  ruling  that  Filipinos  may 
make  declaration  of  intentions,  then  serve  on  mer- 
chant or  fishing  vessels  for  three  years,  and  then  be 
entitled  to  a  protection  certificate,  such  ruling  has 
evidently  overlooked  the  decision  by  the.  Supreme 
Court,  above  referred  to,  or  it  must  have  been  made 
prior  to  such  decision.  In  either  case,  such  ruling 
should  now  be  reconsidered. 

A  protection  certificate,  as  now  issued,  authorizes 
the  employment  of  those  who  have  it  on  vessels 
carrying  mail  under  contract  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  if  a  Filipino,  after 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  declaration  of  intentions, 
fails  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  in  the  Naval  Auxiliary,  such  certifi- 
cate of  declaration  of  intentions  gives  him  no  right  to 
citizenship,  and  being  invalid  for  that  purpose  it 
necessarily  must  be  invalid  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  protection  certificate,  and,  therefore,  no  protec- 
tion certificate  should  be  issued  to  him,  but  that  he 
should  in  lieu  thereof  become  naturalized,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  then  obtain  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    ANDREW    FURUSETH. 
President,   International  Seamen's   Union   of 
America. 


MAINE'S    FISHING    INDUSTRY 


Maine  has  2500  miles  of  coast  line  and  along 
her  shores  reside  approximately  12,000  fisher- 
men who  are  engaged  in  catching  fish  and  lobsters 
for  a  livelihood.  The  several  species  of  these 
natural  resources  are  lobsters,  salmon,  smelts, 
mackerel,  scallops,  clams,  cod,  haddock  and  other 
line  fish,  and  their  value  runs  far  into  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  making  the  fisheries  next  in  im- 
portance to  agriculture. 

The  lobster  is  considered  the  king  of  all  deni- 
zens of  the  deep,  especially  in  price  and  tooth- 
someness,  and  Maine  is  the  largest  lobster-pro- 
ducing state  in  the  Union.  There  are  more  vio- 
lators of  the  lobster  laws  than  of  all  the  other 


fish  laws  administered  by  the  Maine  Fisheries 
Department  because  the  relative  value  of  lobster 
is  far  above  that  of  any  other  protected  fish. 

The  cod  is  a  valuable  food  fish  and  should  be 
protected  by  law  when  it  comes  into  our  bays  to 
spawn.  Hake,  haddock  and  pollock  also  contribute 
to  the  food  supply  and  likewise  add  to  the  income 
of  our  fishing  communities. 

Smelts  enter  the  brooks  every  spring  to  spawn, 
but  often  they  are  caught  in  quantities  for  the 
mere  sport  of  catching  them,  and  thus  thousands 
of  parent  fish  laden  with  spawn  are  destroyed. 
Here  is  another  fish  that  should  have  protection 
at  spawning  time. 

In  the  winter  when  other  fish  are  scarce,  one 
can  sit  in  a  little  canvas  house  on  the  ice  and  catch 
smelts,  regardless  of  conditions  at  sea.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  brought  into  the  state  by  the 
sale  of  these  fish  and  hundreds  of  families  are 
made  comfortable  by  money  thus  earned  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  salmon,  one  of  the  smartest  game  fish,  was 
formerly  famous  in  Maine,  but  has  greatly  de- 
clined in  numbers.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
save  it  from  extinction. 

Herring  fisheries  constitute  a  large  branch  of 
the  fishing  industry.  These  small  fish  are  canned 
as  sardines,  or  packed  as  smoked,  salted  or  frozen 
fish.  They  are  also  used  in  large  quantities  for 
bait  for  catching  lobsters,  cod,  haddock  and  other 
ground  fish. 

Clams  abound  in  the  coast  flats.  They  may  be 
taken  with  very  inexpensive  equipment,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  depression  will  furnish  many 
coast  families  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

The  fishermen  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment possible  accorded  them.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  persistent  violators  of  the  fishery 
laws;  they  should  have  help  in  marketing  their 
product. — By  Horatio  D.  Crie,  Director,  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries  Commission,  State  of  Maine. 


All  the  money  given  by  the  church,  by  charity 
organizations,  by  societies,  or  out  of  the  rates, 
and  all  the  value  of  gratuitous  work  done  by 
country  gentlemen,  philanthropists  and  others  is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the  sums 
which  these  same  people  and  their  relatives  ab- 
stract from  the  poor  under  the  various  legal  pre- 
tenses of  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and  profits. — 
Edward  Carpenter. 
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Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  have  passed  the 
quarterly  dividend  of  40  cents  on  the  common 
stock  due  at  this  time.  The  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.62^  was  declared  on  the  ()/2 
per  cent  preferred  stock,  payable  June  1  to  stock 
of  record  May  15. 

The  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  operates  a  steamship  service  in  Hawaiian 
waters,  earned  a  net  revenue  for  1930  from 
steamship  operations  of  $632,105,  and  total  net 
operating  revenue  of  $742,136.  The  net  surplus 
profits  were  $492,375,  from  which  dividends 
amounting  to  $390,000,  were  paid. 

United  States  imports  of  fresh  fruits  had  a 
value  of  $42,100,000  in  1930,  as  against  $41,900,- 
000  in  1929.  Owing  principally  to  larger  banana 
purchases,  imports  of  fresh  fruits  have  shown  a 
progressive  increase  during  recent  years — from 
a  value  of  around  $35,000,000  in  1925  to  around 
$42,000,000  during  the  past  couple  of  years. 

After  an  association  with  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc.,  of  56  years'  duration,  Calvin 
Austin,  former  president  of  the  company,  has 
announced  his  resignation  from  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  remains,  however,  a 
director  in  the  company.  J  ere  A.  Downs,  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  now  fills 
Mr.  Austin's  post  as  chairman. 

The  steamship  Lake  Girth,  2,606  tons  gross, 
1.612  net,  built  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  in  1919,  and 
owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Schuylkill  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  for  $10,000,  for  conversion 
into  a  barge.  The  bids  for  nine  other  laid-up 
steamers  for  scrapping  or  conversion  into  barges 
were  rejected  by  the  Shipping  Board  as  in- 
adequate. 

The  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion earned  net  profits  amounting  to  $10,685  in 
the  year  1930,  which  may  be  compared  with  a 
net  profit  of  $248,313  earned  in  1929.  For  the 
three  months  of  the  current  year  ending  with 
March  31,  the  company,  with  its  subsidiaries, 
earned  $302,398  after  all  charges,  depreciation 
and  taxes,  against  $151,295  for  the  same  period 
of  1930. 


Contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  65- foot 
Diesel  survey  boat  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
been  awarded  by  the  United  States  Engineering 
Office  to  the  Berg  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seat- 
tle. The  Berg  Company  submitted  a  regular  bid 
of  |35,907,  delivery  Honolulu,  115  days;  and  an 
alternate  bid  of  $32,105,  delivery  San  Francisco, 
95  days.  The  ship,  which  will  be  similar  to  the 
steamship  Suisun,  will  be  16  feet  wide  and  of  40 
tons  displacement. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  will  in  the 
near  future  take  delivery  of  another  tanker,  u>>w 
being  constructed  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Chester,  Pa.  The  hull  construction  of 
the  ship  is  electrically  welded.  Three  Cooper- 
Bessemer  Diesel  engines,  each  driving  a  105  kw. 
direct-current  generator  and  two  engines  with 
direct-connected  auxiliary  generators  of  25  kw. 
each  form  the  power  plant  of  the  new  tanker.  A 
station  for  controlling  the  variable-voltage  will  be 
located  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  ship. 

No  evidence  having  been  produced  to  show 
that  the  shipment  of  lumber  from  Soviet  Russia 
was  procured  by  convict  labor,  the  Finnish  steam- 
ship Anversoise  was  allowed  to  unload  her  cargo 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  It  might  as  well  be  admitted 
that  it  will  practically  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
any  shipment  from  Russia  of  lumber  or  anything 
else  is  the  product  of  convict,  forced  or  slave 
labor.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
products  from  parts  of  Central  America,  from 
the  Congo  and  from  West  Africa,  to  take  a  few 
random  examples,  are  not  produced  by  those  who 
love  work  for  work's  sake  and  it  is  also  on  record 
that  goods  manufactured  by  American  convicts 
have  been  exported. 

During  1930,  the  report  states,  a  total  of  359 
ocean-going  vessels  of  2,000  gross  tons  and  over 
were  placed  in  service  by  the  principal  maritime 
countries  of  the  world.  Of  this  number  fifteen 
were  owned  in  the  United  States,  139  in  Great 
Britain,  twenty  in  Japan,  twelve  in  France,  four 
in  Italy,  twenty-one  in  The  Netherlands,  seventy- 
one  in  Norway,  thirteen  in  Germany,  twelve  in 
Sweden,  fourteen  in  Denmark,  five  in  Spain,  and 
thirty-three  in  other  foreign  countries.  In  spite 
of  the  depressed  financial  condition  prevailing 
during  the  year,  the  United  States  added  fifteen 
ships  of  143,014  gross  tons  to  her  fleet,  the  num- 
ber and  gross  tonnage  being  practically  double 
the  amounts  added  during  the  previous  year,  and 
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exceeding  in  both  number  and  tonnage  the  new 
vessels  constructed  in  any  year  since  1921. 

Capt.  Elmer  E.  Crowley,  who  about  five  years 
ago  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Merchant 
Fleet  Corporation,  was  again  named  to  that 
executive  position  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
corporation  last  week.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion he  was  serving  the  Shipping  Board  as  di- 
rector of  the  North  Atlantic  District.  Since 
August,  1930,  the  presidential  duties  have  been 
carried  out  temporarily  by  J.  Caldwell  Jenkins, 
vice-president  of  the  corporation,  he  having  been 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
John  R.  Gordon.  Election  of  a  permanent  presi- 
dent had  been  delayed  until  last  week's  action  by 
the  Fleet  Corporation.  The  new  president  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation  comes  from  a  family  of  sea- 
faring people.  A  native  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  he 
went  to  sea  as  a  boy  in  1887.  Twelve  years  later 
he  became  a  master,  commanding  sailing  vessels 
until  1910,  from  which  date  until  1915  he  was 
master  of  steamships  in  the  New  England  coal 
trade.  From  that  time  until  his  first  appointment 
with  the  Fleet  Corporation  Captain  Crowley  held 
various  executive  positions  with  steamship  com- 
panies. 

Contract  for  two  passenger  ships  for  the  East- 
ern Steamship  Lines  has  been  awarded  to  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company. 
The  cost  of  the  two  vessels  will  be  $7,000,000  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  Plans  call  for  twin-screw,  oil-burning  ships, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  modern  devices  for 
safety  and  will  be  402.9x61x29.9  feet.  Each 
ship  will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  158,900  cubic 
feet  of  freight  and  will  be  capable  of  a  speed 
between  twenty  and  twenty-two  knots,  with  a 
cruising  capacity  of  thirteen  days  at  eighteen 
knots.  Each  ship  will  accommodate  756  passen-. 
gers  and  a  crew  of  178  men.  Propulsion  on  each 
ship  will  be  furnished  by  two  sets  of  single  reduc- 
tion geared  turbines.  The  ships  will  be  equipped 
with  electric  motor-driven  auxiliaries,  fire-detect- 
ing and  extinguishing  systems  and  steam  smother- 
ing lines  in  all  cargo  compartments.  An  automatic 
fire  alarm  will  be  in  each  compartment  and  state- 
room and  in  the  saloon  passageways  of  each  ship 
there  will  be  twelve  sliding  steel  doors  to  check 
the  spread  of  fire. 

The  Exeter,  third  of  the  quartet  of  ships  build- 
ing for  the  Export  Line's  Mediterranean  service, 
was  launched  Saturday,  April  4.  at  the  Camden 


yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company — 
more  than  a  month  ahead  of  schedule.  This 
means  that  the  Exeter  will  sail  on  her  maiden 
voyage  from  New  York  June  10  instead  of  July 
14,  as  originally  scheduled.  Work  on  the  Ex- 
cambion,  fourth  of  the  quartet,  is  being  rushed, 
and  she,  too,  will  enter  service  ahead  of  time — 
July  28  instead  of  October  6.  The  Excalibur  and 
the  Exochorda  are  now  in  service.  These  four 
ships  are  among  the  most  modern  combination 
carriers  ever  built  in  this  country.  They  are 
8,700  gross  tons,  14-knot  speed,  with  an  overall 
length  of  475  feet,  beam  molded  61  feet  6  inches, 
depth  molded  to  shelter  deck  42  feet  3  inches. 
They  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  6,000  tons,  and 
for  the  carriage  of  perishable  freight  34,000  cubic 
feet  of  refrigerated  space  has  been  provided.  Pas- 
senger accommodations  provide  for  152  first-class 
passengers.  When  all  four  ships  are  in  service, 
the  Export  Line  will  maintain  a  fortnightly  ser- 
vice between  New  York  and  Mediterranean  ports. 

According  to  a  statement  recently  released  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  vessels  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  about  seven-eighths  of  those  in 
active  operation  are  privately  owned.  The  ocean- 
going ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
number  1,778  steam  and  motor  vessels  of  1,000 
tons  gross  and  over,  aggregating  9,598,841  tons 
gross,  divided  into  1,345  ships  of  7,136,746  tons 
gross,  privately  owned  and  433  vessels,  2,462,095 
tons  gross,  owned  by  the  government.  On  Jan- 
uary 1  the  laid  up  privately  owned  ships  numbered 
thirty-four  passenger  and  freight  vessels,  161 
freighters,  and  fifty-three  tankers ;  while  the  laid- 
up  government  fleet  comprised  two  passenger  and 
freight  ships,  261  freighters  and  one  tanker.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  the  statement  says,  the  privately 
owned  fleet  increased  by  twenty-seven  vessels  of 
241,150  tons  gross,  while  the  government  fleet 
decreased  by  ninety-seven  vessels  of  486,747  tons 
gross.  This  decrease,  it  is  explained  by  the  Board, 
was  brought  about  in  pursuance  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  policy  of  reducing  the  government-owned 
tonnage  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  transfer 
of  both  active  and  laid  up  vesels  to  private 
American  owners,  by  the  sale  of  obsolete  types 
for  scrapping  and  by  the  sale  for  transfer  to  for- 
eign registry  of  this  type  under  provisions  that 
they  are  to  engage  in  trade  in  or  between  foreign 
countries  only. 
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Motor  boats  registered  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  7,000  during  1930,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  the  beginning  of 
1931,  the  national  total  of  motor  boats  was  248,- 
448,  against  241,040  in  1930.  Motor  boats  at 
New  York  numbered  33,971,  and  those  at  Tampa, 
21,204.  These  two  ports  led  all  others  in  the 
country. 

Supplementary  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  is  the  year's 
report  of  the  Anchor  Line,  Ltd.,  which  is  shown 
to  have  had  a  profit  of  £201,746  in  1930,  com- 
pared with  £252,093  in  1929.  After  deprecia- 
tion, there  was  a  balance  of  £31,556,  of  which 
£17,730  was  left  for  carrying  forward  after  the 
preference  dividends  were  paid. 

The  Hamburg-South  America  Line  has  taken 
over  the  new  m.v.  Monte  Rosa.  The  Monte  Rosa 
is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Monte  Olivia,  Monte  Sar- 
micnto  and  Monte  Palscool,  which  recently  en- 
tered the  company's  regular  service.  All  were 
built  by  Blohm  &  Voss.  The  ship  is  fitted  with 
accommodations  for  only  third  class  passengers 
to  and  from  the  Argentine  and  Brazil,  and  is 
14,000   tons   groSf! 

Earnings  for  1930  having  been  insufficient  to 
even  cover  depreciation,  as  previously  reported, 
the  board  of  the  Flensburger  Dampf.  Co.  and  the 
Ozean  Dampf.  A.  G.,  of  Flensburg,  will  recom- 
mend to  stockholders  a  reduction  of  the  capital 
stock.  In  the  case  of  the  former  company,  the 
reduction  will  be  from  3,600,000  mk.  to  2,400,000 
ink.,  and  in  that  of  the  Ozean,  from  2,400,000 
mk.  to  1,600,000  mk. 

No  dividend  is  to  be  paid  for  1930  by  the 
Hamburg-South  America  Line,  the  board  having 
decided  to  apply  the  profits  earned  for  the  year 
to  depreciation.  In  1929,  the  amount  written  off 
was  5,060,000  mk.,  and  the  dividend  was  8  per 
cent  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  v32, 500,000  mk.  The 
company  has  not  yet  completed  its  arrangements 
for  a  working  agreement  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd  lines. 

Although  the  United  States  Government  has 
reimbursed  the  Deutsche  Dampfs.  Hansa,  of 
Bremen,  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  mk.  for  ex- 
cessive taxation   during  the   war,  that   company 


has  been  obliged  to  pass  the  1930  dividend,  thus 
discontinuing  the  10  per  cent  payment  which  has 
been  made  for  many  years.  Almost  all  of  the 
amount  returned  to  the  company  by  the  United 
States  will  probably  go  to  the  reserve  and  de- 
preciation funds. 

Yet  another  company  has  succumbed  to  the 
depression  through  which  the  world  has  passed, 
or  is  still  passing.  The  shipping  company  Ovre, 
of  Bergen,  is  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  most  of 
the  share  capital,  amounting  to  about  kr.  1,000,- 
000,  is  lost.  The  company  owns  the  steamships 
Laila  and  Botnia,  of  3,050  and  2,400  tons  d.w., 
respectively.  The  Laila  earned  a  net  surplus  of 
kr.  37,000  in  1930,  but  the  other  vessel  incurred 
a  deficit  of  kr.  30,000. 

Most  of  the  Danish  tramp  shipping  companies 
have  not  been  able  to  weather  1930  very  effect- 
ively. The  company  Orion,  of  Copenhagen,  had 
gross  profits  of  kr.  107,800,  against  kr.  214,000 
in  1929,  and  after  necessary  distributions  have 
been  made,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  divi- 
dends. Nor  have  the  Dansk- Norsk  Steamship 
Company,  also  of  Copenhagen,  been  able  to  give 
a  good  accounting  for  the  year,  they  having  had 
a  loss  of  kr.  10,116,  which  is  reduced  to  kr.  2,813 
by  the  amount  carried  forward. 

In  Russia,  a  big  shipbuilding  program  is  in 
hand.  A  number  of  large  passenger  motor-ves- 
sels 300  feet  in  length  are  being  built  for  service 
on  the  lower  Volga,  besides  numerous  tugs  and 
orders  Eor  ten  trawlers  have  recently  been  placed 
at  the  Howaldtswerke  at  Kiel.  Seven  large  motor- 
tankers  are  known  to  have  been  placed  in  service 
last  year  besides  a  number  of  cargo  ships,  and 
they  are  now  building  about  twenty-five  motor- 
vessels  of  various  types.  They  include  four  re- 
frigerated ships,  tankers,  passenger  vessels,  cargo 
boats,  and  two  ice  breakers. 

The  annual  report  of  Bergens  mek.  Verk- 
steder,  the  most  important  shipbuilding  company 
on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  has  been  issued, 
showing  the  profit  as  kr.  144,000.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1930,  orders  for  repair  work  were 
plentiful,  but  these  dwindled  considerably  as  the 
year  drew  to  a  close.  Six  new  boats  were  deliv- 
ered, two  remaining  on  hand  having  been  finished 
early  this  year.  After  the  completion  of  a  small 
coastal  vessel  now  under  construction,  the  com- 
pany will  have  no  work,  since  no  further  orders 
have  been  received. 
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Of  all  vessels  entering  United  Kingdom  ports 
in  1930,  65.5  per  cent  carried  cargo  as  compared 
with  64.9  per  cent  during  1929.  From  northern 
Europe  the  proportion  with  cargo  was  48.8  per 
cent  in  1930  and  47.5  per  cent  in  1929,  while  the 
corresponding  percentages  from  the  area  Europe 
(Atlantic)  and  western  Mediterranean  countries 
were  49.4  and  50.3.  The  proportion  of  the  net 
tonnage  that  entered  with  cargo  from  North 
America- Atlantic  Coast  was  greater  —  85.9  per 
cent  in  1930  and  88  per  cent  in  1929 — and  from 
East  Africa,  Persian  Gulf,  India,  as  high  as  95 
per  cent  in  both  years.  From  all  other  areas  to- 
gether the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  entrance 
with  cargo  was  83.5  in  1930  and  82.9  in  1929,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  reports. 

One  of  the  major  Dutch  shipowning  com- 
panies, the  Nederlandsche  Lloyd,  of  Rotterdam, 
reports  of  its  operations  in  1930  that  a  net  profit  of 
17,973  fl.  was  earned,  after  depreciation,  operat- 
ing expenses  (including  expenses  of  laid-up 
steamers),  general  expenses,  profit  on  the  sale  of 
the  steamship  Dirksland,  etc.  An  amount  of 
50,000  fl.  was  placed  in  the  company's  own  insur- 
ance risk  fund,  while  depreciation  amounted  to 
189,240  fl.  The  report,  in  reviewing  the  year's 
operations,  states  that  the  company  had  not  only 
to  contend  with  the  unremunerative  freights  that 
prevailed  all  over  the  world,  but  with  the  exceed- 
ingly high  wages  paid,  especially  in  Holland. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  no  relief  from  the  depres- 
sion within  a  fairly  short  time,  the  company  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  transferring  the 
registry  of  its  ships  from  the  Dutch  to  some 
other  flag. 

Whether  they  ought  to  sell  second-hand  ton- 
nage to  Russia  was  a  question  discussed  by  Ger- 
man shipowners  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Ham- 
burg. As  laid  before  the  German  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  the  Russian  offers  are  principally 
concerned  with  tankers  and  timber  carriers,  but 
these,  it  is  conditioned,  must  not  be  more  than 
five  years  old.  The  Russians  also  demand  that 
the  Reich  extend  its  guarantee  covering  70  per 
cent  of  the  values  to  the  ship  sales  involved.  A 
number  of  the  interested  owners  at  the  meeting 
objected  to  the  Russian  offers,  arguing  that  there 
is  no  need  for  selling  modern  ships  under  five 
years  of  age,  while  ordering  new  ships  to  replace 
those  sold  might  prove  too  expensive.  As  to 
tankers,  it  was  maintained  by  many  that  the 
American  oil  companies,  which  are  strong  com- 


petitors of  the  Russian  oil  producers,  might  boy- 
cott German  tankers  if  Germany  were  to  sell 
modern  oil  carriers  to  the  Soviet. 

Presiding  over  the  River  Tyne  Commission, 
recently,  Sir  Arthur  M.  Sutherland,  deputy 
chairman  and  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
shipping,  said  he  discerned  gleams  of  sunshine  in 
trade.  During  the  last  few  days  preceding  the 
meeting  there  had  been  about  100  ships  chartered 
for  grain,  and  they  would  go  out  to  the  River 
Plate  and  Montreal.  This  would  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  ports  and  give  work  to  drydock  com- 
panies and  improve  the  bunker  trade.  He  was 
also  glad  to  see  that  recently  a  Tyne  firm  had 
received  an  order  for  a  tanker  and  a  shipbuilding 
order,  which  in  these  days  was  very  welcome. 
"So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  "it  is  difficult  to  forecast,  but  there  is 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  Tyne  is  prepared 
for  any  amount  of  trade  which  may  come  along." 
Mr.  R.  S.  Daglish,  a  member  of  the  commission, 
added  that  at  the  docks  the  commission  had  been 
putting  their  house  in  order,  and  were  quite  ready 
to  tackle  a  largely  increased  trade. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  reorganize  the 
finances  of  the  Gotaverken  Yard,  of  Gothenburg. 
The  Gotaverken  Yard  had  its  inception  in  1840, 
serving  the  various  factories  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
machine  repair  and  construction  shop.  In  1867 
the  son  of  the  founder  converted  the  company 
into  the  Goteborg  Engineering  Co.,  establishing 
a  small  shipyard  and  marine  engineering  works. 
This  small  shipyard  grew  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  by  1906,  its  reputation  was  established.  At 
this  time  the  business  was  purchased  by  a  new 
company  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Gotaverken 
two  years  later.  The  first  motorship  was  turned 
out  by  the  yard  in  1913,  and  in  1915,  they  ob- 
tained the  Swedish  license  for  building  Diesel 
engines.  An  affiliated  company  for  repair  work 
was  established  in  1913,  and  the  first  floating 
dock  of  the  company  was  erected  in  1918.  The 
post-war  replacement  gave  the  progress  of  the 
company  added  impetus,  and  from  1921  on  they 
have  specialized  in  motor  ships  and  tankers,  ad- 
hering more  or  less  to  a  special  standard  of  de- 
sign. At  present  the  yard  is  spread  over  an  area 
of  forty  acres  fronting  the  river  Gota.  It  includes 
five  shipbuilding  berths,  which  can  turn  out 
65,000  tons  of  new  ships  annually.  There  are 
two  floating  docks  in  addition  to  patent  slipways. 
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Several  hundred  jobless  Mexicans,  stranded  in 
Los  Angeles  with  their  women  and  children,  have 
been  shipped  to  their  homeland,  at  their  request. 
Xecessary  funds  were  raised  by  various  organ- 
izations. 

The  six-hour  day,  introduced  last  December  in 
the  cereal  factory  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  is  a  complete  success,  according 
to  a  statement  recently  made  by  Lewis  J.  Brown, 
president  of  the  company. 

If  men  are  not  put  to  work,  unemployment 
insurance  in  some  form  is  inevitable,  declared 
Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham  of  Harvard  University 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Unemployment  of  millions  of 
men  as  a  result  of  failure  to  control  the  effects  of 
machinery  and  mass  production  is  a  challenge 
to  western  civilization,  he  said. 

Less  workers  are  employed  on  the  nation's 
railroads,  and  less  wages  are  paid,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Class  1  railroads  employed  1,316,494  workers, 
the  middle  of  last  February.  Wages  were  $175,- 
818,130.  Compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year  this  shows  a  decrease  of  14.75  per  cent  or 
227,823  employees  and  total  compensation  a  de- 
cline of  17.53  per  cent,  or  $37,380,485. 

Higher  taxes  on  wealth  is  favored  by  Senator 
Couzens,  himself  a  millionaire.  The  next  Con- 
gress, he  said,  can  not  avoid  consideration  of  this 
issue.  Senator  Couzens  pointed  out  that  income 
of  the  lower  earning  classes,  the  last  decade,  de- 
clined while  incomes  of  more  than  $10,000  in- 
creased more  than  100  per  cent.  In  1925,  he  said, 
there  were  9,960  persons  with  incomes  of  $100,- 
000  or  more.  In  1929  this  number  jumped  to 
14,701. 

"Business  is  showing  more  resistance  to  depres- 
sion forces,"  says  the  Monthly  Survey  of  Busi- 
ness, issued  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  "The  spring 
season  even  brought  a  slight  advance  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  decline  began  in  July, 
1929,  indexes  of  business  activity  have  risen 
for  two  months  in  succession,"  it  is  stated.  "The 
gains  are  too  small  to  signal  the  start  of  revival, 
but  they  at  least  show  that  the  decline  has  been 
checked  for  another  month." 


Armour  &  Co.  officials  recently  announced  a 
five-day  week  working  schedule  lor  the  3,400 
employees  at  the  company's  Kansas  City  packing 
plant.  They  described  the  new  program  as  an 
experiment  in  economy  and  betterment  of  em- 
ployment conditions.  Clarence  E.  Matthews,  gen- 
eral manager,  said  the  new  schedule  would  not 
affect  the  volume  of  output  or  the  earnings  of 
employees.  The  five-day  week  recently  was  in- 
augurated at  the  Armour  plant  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
as  an  experiment. 

"Union  men  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  public 
for  support  of  their  cause,"  said  Federal  District 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  of  Philadelphia  in  dismissing 
an  application  for  an  injunction  against  motion 
picture  operators  who  have  been  replaced  by  non- 
unionists.  The  court,  however,  ordered  that 
pickets  be  limited  to  two  persons  at  each  theater. 
"The  general  effect  of  picketing  is  to  reduce  pat- 
ronage," said  the  court,  in  ruling  that  this  in 
itself  is  not  unlawful.  "I  can  not  find  any  element 
of  threat  or  coercion  in  anything  the  defendants 
said  or.  did,"  declared  the  court. 

Rates  of  pay  fur  longshoremen  at  Montreal 
under  the  new  agreement  recently  concluded  be- 
tween the  steamship  companies  and  the  long- 
shoremen's union  are :  General  cargo,  65  cents  an 
hour  for  day  work,  and  75  cents  an  hour  for 
night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  11  p.  00.,  and 
97J/2  cents  an  hour  for  night  work  between  mid- 
night and  5  a.  m.  For  handling  grain  cargoes 
and  certain  other  commodities  the  rates  will  be  80 
cents  an  hour  for  day  work,  90  cents  an  hour 
for  night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  11  p.  m.  and 
$1.20  an  hour  for  night  work  between  midnight 
and  5  a.  m. 

Canada  not  only  provides  cheap  power  for  its 
people  but  it  knows  how  to  act  quickly  and  in- 
telligently in  giving  relief  to  the  unemployed.  In 
three  months  it  created  2,000,000  days  of  work, 
reduced  the  number  of  jobless  by  60  per  cent  and 
is  vigorously  expanding  its  well-planned  program 
of  relief.  When  the  Canadian  parliament  met  re- 
cently it  took  only  a  week  to  pass  a  bill  appro- 
priating $20,000,000  for  relief.  Compare  this 
with  the  failure  of  the  Hoover  administration  to 
realize  the  grave  crisis,  its  inexcusable  prating 
away  back  last  spring  about  prosperity  being  just 
around  the  corner  and  its  heartless  opposition  to 
give  food  to  starving  people.  We  truly  have  much 
to  learn  from  our  wise  neighbor  of  the  north. 

Despite  its  decrease,  illiteracy  continues  to  be 
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"ominous,  formidable  and  challenging,"  said  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Wilbur  in  a  radio  address. 
"Recent  returns  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  sixteen  states  show  a  reduction  of  illiteracy 
during  the  last  decade  amounting  to  12.6  per 
cent,"  said  the  secretary.  "In  1920  these  states 
reported  1,160,781  illiterates.  In  1930  they  re- 
duced the  number  to  1,013,623,  or  147,158.  The 
District  of  Columbia  lowered  its  number  from 
10,509  to  6,611,  which  was  a  drop  of  37  per 
cent.  Alabama  reduced  its  number  nearly  27,- 
000,  Mississippi  nearly  30,000  and  Arkansas  more 
than  25,000.  A  critical  observer  may  scrutinize 
•the  returns  from  the  sixteen  states  and  embarrass 
us  with  a  sharp  question.  If  the  reduction  has 
been  147,158  in  ten  years,  or  12.6  per  cent,  he 
may  say,  then  at  that  rate,  it  may  take  seventy 
years  to  eradicate  illiteracy." 

An  American  standard  of  living,  old  age  pen- 
sion laws  and  adequate  retirement  provisions  to 
care  for  needy  aged  is  the  most  effective  resist- 
ance to  Communist  propagandists,  said  Congress- 
man Fish  in  an  address  in  Boston.  The  speaker 
struck  at  the  root  of  social  unrest  and  called  for 
legislation  dealing  with  unemployment.  He  said 
a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  by  Congress  to 
assist  the  willing  wage  earners  and  that  employers 
should  be  urged  to  maintain  present  wage  rates. 
Congressman  Fish  said  he  was  not  protesting 
against  the  form  of  government  in  Russia.  "That 
is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  American 
people,"  he  said.  "We  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  kind  of  government  set  up  in  any  foreign 
land,  but  we  resent  any  alien  interference  with 
our  own  domestic  institutions.  "There  can  be 
no  possible  basis  of  compromise  between  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  communism. 
There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  Amer- 
icanism and  communism." 

Unemployment  insurance,  as  a  government 
policy,  is  not  opposed  by  Premier  Bennett  of 
Canada.  The  Premier,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  his  position  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  government  "to  take 
into  consideration  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  federal  system  of  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, sickness  and  invalidity."  The  Premier 
suggested  that  the  word  "immediate"  be  deleted. 
It  is  impossible,  he  said,  for  the  government  to 
deal  immediately  with  a  matter  that  might  require 
months  of  research.  The  information  that  will  be 
gathered    for  the   Dominion  census   next   month 


will  be  of  value,  he  said.  Some  of  the  problems 
pointed  out  by  the  Premier  are :  Who  will  pay 
the  premiums  and  will  these  be  fixed  by  the  aver- 
age employment  of  those  affected  and  the  amount 
weekly  required  to  meet  claims?  What  sums  will 
be  paid?  Who  will  be  eligible  for  insurance,  and 
will  payments  cover  all  engaged  in  industry  or 
only  part  of  them? 

United  States  Government  employees,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  lolling  in  luxury,  nor  do  they  draw 
princely  salaries,  according  to  a  study  of  the  ten- 
year  history  of  the  Federal  retirement  law  made 
for  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. The  great  bulk  of  employees  who  have 
been  retired  received  salaries  of  less  than  $1,800  a 
year.  Far  from  being  a  life-time  sinecure  for  em- 
ployees, the  Government  service  has  a  large  and 
costly  labor  turnover  each  year.  The  study  shows 
that  contributions  by  Government  employees  to 
the  retirement  fund  have  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions and  soon  will  average  $30,000,000  annually. 
Employees  contributed  $223,598,899  since  the  law 
became  operative  in  1921.  Of  this  amount  $22,- 
961,907.16  represents  interest  on  the  deposits. 
Against  this  total  the  Government  contributed 
only  $40,450,000,  of  which  $19,950,000  was  paid 
into  the  fund  on  July  1,  1928,  and  $20,500,000 
paid  on  July  1,  1929.  Retired  employees  receive 
v$l 3,492,984  annually.  This  is  divided  among 
17,768  persons. 

The  Pullman  Company,  one  of  the  richest  con- 
cerns in  the  country,  has  joined  big  employers 
who  are  reneging  on  a  promise  to  President 
Hoover  not  to  add  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  reducing  forces  unnecessarily  and  cutting 
wages.  According  to  M.  S.  Warfield,  president 
of  the  Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Conductors,  Pull- 
man officials  have  been  laying  off  conductors 
and  compelling  porters  to  do  their  work.  Within 
the  last  month  the  number  of  conductors  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  was  declared  by  Warfield  to 
have  assumed  "alarming  proportions."  Porters  who 
are  compelled  to  perform  the  tasks  of  conductors 
are  said  to  be  helpless  in  the  situaton  and  dissat- 
isfied with  the  "insignificant"  advance  in  wages 
while  operating  as  "porters  in  charge."  The  justi- 
fication for  this  policy  is  that  the  company's  rev- 
enues have  been  hurt  by  bus,  airplane  and  private 
car  competition.  Warfield  points  out,  however, 
that  the  company  is  not  in  financial  distress,  is 
without  funded  debt  and  has  an  enviable  divi- 
dend record. 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


The  average  wage  of  male  farm  workers  in 
Canada  last  year  was  only  $559,  a  decline  of  over 
ten  per  cent  from  1929,  according  to  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  consisted  of 
$326  in  cash  and  $233  in  board.  Female  farm  help 
in  wages  and  board  received  $409  for  the  year's 
work. 

It  is  reported  from  Edinburgh  that  Dunferm- 
line, ancient  capital  of  Scotland,  now  a  town  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  is,  as  the  result  of  the 
Carnegie  munificence,  one  of  the  richest  towns 
in  the  British  Isles.  From  Carnegie  trust  funds 
originally  totaling  $2,750,000,  there  was  an  in- 
come last  year  of  $233,222,  of  which  $201,512 
has  been  spent  in  adding  to  the  health  and  recrea- 
tional welfare  work  and  equipment  of  Dunferm- 
line. 

The  Thirteenth  Ordinary  Congress  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Trade  Union  Congress  was  held  recently 
at  Oslo,  occupying  fully  nine  days.  The  agenda 
of  the  congress  included  the  question  of  rational- 
ization, the  international  relations  of  the  trade 
unions  and  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  to 
the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Cooperative 
Movement,  the  Labor  Sports  Union  and  Workers' 
Education.  The  report  on  activities  submitted  by 
the  president  showed  that  the  membership  of  the 
national  centre  has  risen  from  94,000  to  137,000 
in  the  three  years  under  review.  Not  only  has 
the  Centre  been  able  to  increase  its  membership, 
but  it  has  also  admitted  new  groups  of  workers, 
including  the  timber  and  agricultural  workers,  the 
salaried  employees  and  various  groups  of  public 
employees.  Furthermore,  cooperation  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  Labor  Movement  has 
been  strengthened. 

The  Danish  Labor  Bank  has  recently  issued 
its  report  for  the  twelfth  year  of  its  activities, 
which  shows  that  the  year  1930  has  been  the  best 
it  has  yet  had.  The  surplus  amounted  to  675,693 
kr.— 300,000  kr.  more  than  in  1929.  The  total 
turnover  of  the  bank  amounted  to  864  million  kr. 
(22  million  kr.  more  than  in  1929)  ;  and  the 
balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted 
to  44.2  million  kr.  (6.1  million  more  than  in 
1929).  The  total  amount  of  deposit  rose  from 
34.5  to  39.2  million  kr.    The  greatest  increase  in 


deposits  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  bank's  own 
capital,  so  that  the  share  capital  was  raised  by 
882,000  kr.  Of  this  amount,  532,000  kr.  is  of 
trade  union  origin  and  the  rest  from  the  co- 
operative enterprises.  The  share  capital  now 
amounts  to  4.3  million  kr.  It  should  be  noted 
that  only  organizations  belonging  to  the  Danish 
labor  movement  may  be  shareholders  of  the  bank. 

The  General  Council  of  the  French  Trade 
Union  Centre  has  just  discussed  the  question  of 
working  hours  and  wages.  Jouhaux,  the  general 
secretary,  called  upon  the  affiliated  organizations 
in  earnest  words  to  take  up  a  strong  position : 
"Today  the  labor  organizations  are  faced  by  an 
urgent  duty :  they  must  defend  themselves  with 
all  their  might  against  wage  reductions  which 
the  employers  are  urging  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
ploit the  crisis.  Two  causes  justify  and  call  for 
this  resistance:  1.  The  level  of  real  wages  in 
France  has  fallen  heavily  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  2.  In  spite  of  the  wage  reductions 
which  have  occurred  in  foreign  countries,  wages 
in  France  still  remain  lower  than  those  of  the 
countries  in  direct  competition  with  us.  And 
lastly :  Ought  the  workers  to  suffer  from  the 
results  of  a  crisis  for  which  they  are  in  no  way 
responsible? 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Transportworkers'  Federation 
approved  applications  for  affiliation  from  the 
Spanish  Seamen's  Union  and  the  Finnish  Rail- 
waymen's  Union.  It  was  reported  that  the  ad- 
visory  committee  for  the  Tramwaymen's  Sec- 
tion had  been  appointed,  with  J.  Doring  as  presi- 
dent. A  special  report  had  been  drafted  by  the 
Seamen's  Section  on  the  subject  of  the  campaign 
for  the  eight-hour  day  on  board  ship  and  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  toward  the  Preparatory 
Technical  Maritime  Conference  which  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  It  was  decided  that  a  depu- 
tation consisting  of  Messrs.  Cramp,  Fimmen  and 
Henson  should  wait  upon  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  to  discuss  this  matter. 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  inland  waterways 
workers  had  considered  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  decision  of  the  London  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  working  and  living 
conditions  on  board  vessels  plying  on  European 
inland  navigation  systems. 

The  Gewerkschafts-Zeitung  (the  weekly  journal 
of  the  German  national  trade  union  centre)  pub- 
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lished  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  position 
of  trade  union  organization  among  women  work- 
ers. It  is  shown  that  in  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been,  relatively,  a  decline  in  the  organization 
of  women,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  trade 
union  organization  has  gone  ahead  in  trades  em- 
ploying very  few  women.  The  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  woman  membership  is  as  follows : 
1924,  19  per  cent;  1925,  17.2  per  cent;  1926,  16 
per  cent;  1927,  15.4  per  cent;  1928,  15.2  per 
cent,  and  1929,  14.5  per  cent.  In  1929,  however, 
the  decline  was  not  merely  relative,  but  absolute : 
the  membership  of  the  A.  D.  G.  B.  (national 
center)  has  risen  by  80,000,  but  the  number  of 
women  members  has  fallen  by  over  20,000.  Of 
the  seven  unions  in  which  women  are  either  in 
the  majority  (tobacco  workers,  bookbinders,  un- 
skilled typographical  and  lithographical  workers, 
hatters,  and  textile  workers)  or  form  almost  half 
the  membership  (clothing  workers,  boot  and  shoe 
operatives)  only  three  (tobacco  workers,  book- 
binders and  boot  and  shoe  operatives)  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  their  women  membership  in 
the  last  few  years. 

In  New  Zealand,  too,  unemployment  is  caus- 
ing great  anxiety.  The  most  varied  means  and 
methods  are  being  proposed  by  government  au- 
thorities, employers'  associations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations to  remedy  the  evil.  The  question  is 
the  more  acute  and  is  judged  the  more  impartially 
because  there  are  few  institutions  to  deal  with 
unemployment  in  New  Zealand,  so  that  the  sub- 
ject is  approached  without  prejudice  in  favor  of 
traditional  methods.  It  is  very  striking,  therefore, 
that  attention  should  everywhere  be  centered  on 
the  shortening  of  working  hours.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  during  the  past  eight  years  the  ma- 
chine has  displaced  at  least  thirty  out  of  every 
100  workers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  so  rea- 
sons the  New  Zealander — that  if  the  same  meth- 
ods of  production  were  carried  on  today  as  were 
in  use  eight  years  ago,  there  would  be  no  un- 
employment problem.  "The  Labor  Movement  of 
New  Zealand,"  writes  the  New  Zealand  Trans- 
port Worker,  "must  amend  its  program  in  this 
direction.  We  cannot  patch  up  the  present  sys- 
tem by  unemployment  schemes  or  by  a  dole,  or 
social  plasters  of  that  kind.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
reduce  the  weekly  hours  of  work  to  thirty-six. 
This  would  give  employment  to  every  available 
worker  in  New  Zealand  immediately. 


TIMBER   IN   CALIFORNIA 


Timber  in  California  was  first  commercially 
used  for  lumber  in  1818  by  the  Russians  who 
emigrated  from  Alaska  to  Fort  Ross.  The  first 
regular  whip  saw  set  up  for  manufacturing  lum- 
ber was  at  Bodega  in  1835.  Today  the  lumber 
mills  of  California  manufacture  annually  two  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber,  of  which  400  million 
board  feet  was  cut  on  the  National  forests  of  the 
state. 
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Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal Ill   Sixth  Street 

LOUIS  C.  BOTSFORD,  Agent.    Phone  1317J 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARV1D  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.   Box   597 

N.  SW ANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  ALrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C.),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNK  »X  T.ABEL 

Clothier,    Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   BTG   S!  ( >RES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617    First   Avenue 

<  tup    ToteMi   Hole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS. 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND   SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715  First  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


Park  Orator:  An'  I  tell  yer,  all 
them  millionaires'  money  is  tainted 
—all  of  it!" 

Unconvinced  Person:  Ow  do  you 
mean  tainted? 

Park  Orator:  Well,  'taint  yours, 
an'  'taint  mine,  is  it?" — Borden  Eagle. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


The  conducted  party  had  been 
led  by  the  guide  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice. 

"I  suppose  people  fall  over  here 
often,  don't  they?"  ventured  one  of 
the  visitors. 

"Well,"  replied  the  guide,  "once 
is  enough  for  most  of  them." 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 
AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 


iridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 


A  tourist  was  prowling  around  an 
old  Scottish  churchyard.  His  eye 
caught  the  epitaph:  "Lord,  She  Was 
Thin." 

"I  say,  Sexton,  what  a  strange  in- 
scription?" 

"That's  a'  right,  sir,  the  sculptor 
went  over  near  the  edge  o'  the 
stone.  He  didna'  have  room  for  the 
letter  'e.'  '" — Sinlon. 


A  Senator  was  approached  dur- 
ing a  political  campaign  with  this 
question:  "Senator,  I  admire  you 
and  your  policies  a  great  deal,  but 
there  is  one  question  I  must  ask 
before  I  decide  to  vote  for  you.  Are 
you   dry?" 

Senator:  Before  answering  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question — is  that  an 
inquiry  or  an  invitation?" — Kearney. 


She  (from  East) :  And  what  do 
you  use  those  long  ropes  for? 

He  (from  West):  Why,  to  catch 
cattle  with,  of  course. 

She:  Yes,  but  what  do  you  use 
for  bait? 


"Now  that  I'm  going  to  marry 
Alary,  there's  one  thing  I'd  like  to 
get  off  my  chest." 

''What?" 

"A  tattooed  heart  with  Jessie's 
name  in  it." — H.  Wood. 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Hon* 

"THE  BERGMANN  SHOE" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,    WASH. 

321    East   Heron   Street 


SHOES 


EAMEN'S  CLOTHING 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


Phone  263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,    Tobaccos  and   Soft   Drinks 
219    EIGHTH    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


FINALLY  I  DIED 


I  never  had  such  a  tough  time  in 
all  my  life.  First  I  got  angina  pec- 
toris, followed  by  arteriosclerosis. 
Just  as  I  was  recovering  from  these, 
I  got  tuberculosis,  double  pneumonia 
and  phthisis.  Then  they  gave  me 
hypodermics.  Appendicitis  was  fol- 
lowed by  tonsillectomy.  These  gave 
way  to  asphasia  and  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis.  I  completely  lost  my 
memory  for  a  while.  I  know  I  had 
diabetes  and  acute  indigestion,  be- 
sides gastritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago 
and  neuritis.  I  don't  know  how  I 
pulled  through  it.  It  was  the  hardest 
spelling  test  I've  ever  seen. 


Tight  Immigration 
He:    My  ancestors   came   over   in 
the  Mayflowt  r. 

She:  It's  lucky  they  did.  The  im- 
migration laws  are  a  little  stricter 
now. — Printers"   Ink. 


A  haughty  lady  had  just  pur- 
chased a  postage  stamp  at  a  sub- 
station. 

"Must  I  stick  it  on  myself?"  she 
asked. 

"Positively  not.  madam,"  replied 
the  postal  clerk.  "It  will  accom- 
plish more  if  vou  stick  it  on  the 
letter." 


An  optimist  is  a  fellow  who  pur- 
chases a  comb  with  a  bottle  of  hair 
restorer. 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and   Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San   Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  pompous  man  missed  his  silk 
handkerchief  and  accused  an  Irish- 
man of  stealing  it.  After  some  con- 
fusion the  man  found  the  handker- 
chief in  his  pocket,  and  apologized 
for  having  accused  the  Irishman. 

"Never  mind  at  all,"  said  the 
latter.  "Ye  thought  I  was  a  thafe. 
and  I  thought  you  was  a  gentle- 
man." 


He:  Why  don't  you  like  spag- 
hetti? 

She:  Because  Washington  advised 
that  we  avoid  all  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 


The  Barnacle  Club 

#1.00  to  Join,  No  Dues 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

11   Steuart  St.  San  Francisco,   Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


BOSS 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 

m 


UNION 
TAILOR 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada   Block 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


"Freddis,"  said  the  teacher,  "give 
me  a  sentence  using  the  word  'dia- 
dem.' " 

Freddie  had  overheard  certain  re- 
marks at  home,  and  out  of  his  sub- 
conscious store  of  worldly  wisdom 
he  drew  this  reply: 

"People  who  hurry  across  rail- 
road crossings  diadem  sight  quicker 
than  people  who  stop,  look  and 
listen." 


When  a  fireman  who  had  gal- 
lantly lost  his  life  in  action  was 
buried,  his  comrades,  as  a  token  of 
affection  for  their  dead  hero,  cov- 
ered his  casket  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  sheaf,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  "Gone  to  his  last  fire." — 
Kablegram. 


Elderly  German,  to  municipal 
apple-seller,  displaying  placard  read- 
ing: 

Buy  an  Apple — Help  a  Vet 

"You  chust  bet  I  buy  a  abble 
frum  you.  Ve  vets  must  shtick  to- 
gedder  to  bring  de  beer  back." — 
St.  Louis  Progressive. 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best   of   Everything    for  the   Man   That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST  CORD,   PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


Rates    Weekly    #1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


When  in  San  Francisco 
Do  not  fail  to  visit  the 

MOHAWK 
RESTAURANT 

109  Steuart  Street 

Near  Mission 

JACK  (FAT)  CLARK,  Manager 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Sharpen  Your  Wits 

What  stands  behind  a  star? — A 
policeman. 

What  kind  of  a  dog  has  no  tail? — 
Hot  dog. 

What  does  a  kettle  suffer  mostly 
from? — Boils. 

What  part  of  Italy  is  in  Lon- 
don?—The   letter   L. 

What  is  the  only  nut  without  a 
shell? — A  doughnut. 

What  word  is  pronounced  wrong 
by  the  best  scholars? — Wrong. 

When  does  a  ship  tell  a  false- 
hood?— When   it  lies  at   the   wharf. 

Why  was  there  no  card  playing 
on  the  Ark? — Because  Noah  sat  on 
the  deck. 

What  is  it  that  asks  no  questions 
and  yet  requires  many  answers? — 
A  door  bell. 

Why  do  they  bury  an  Indian 
chief  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill? — 
Because  he  is  dead. 

Why  is  an  empty  purse  always 
the  same? — Because  you  can  see  no 
change  in  it. 

If  a  man  gave  one  son  15  cents 
and  another  10  cents,  what  time 
would  it  be? — A  quarter  to  two. 

What  is  worth  the  mos\  *»i  "H 
five-dollar  bill  or  a  new  one? — An 
old  five,  because  it  is  worth  more. — 
Stolen. 


"Just  think,  my  dear,"  said  the 
talkative  wife  to  her  husband,  "one- 
half  of  the  world  doesn't  know  how 
the  other  half   lives!" 

"Never  mind,  my  love,"  was  the 
reply;  "that  isn't  your  fault!" 


Woman  (in  butcher  shop):  Is 
that  the  head  cheese  over  there? 

New  Delivery  Boy:  No,  ma'am, 
the  boss  ain't  in. 


A  Study  in  Longevity 
The  horse  and  mule  live  30  years, 
They    never    taste    light    wines    and 

beers. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  dead  at  20, 
They  drink  no  liquor — water  plenty. 
At  15  dogs  are  mostly  dead, 
They    look    not   on   the    wine    when 

red. 
At   10  the  cat's  lost  all  nine  lives — 
No  beast  on  milk  and  water  thrive. 
At  5  most  birds  have  passed  away, 
Far,  far  from  alcohol  they  stay. 
Bugs    spend   but   few   days    on    this 

earth, 
They     never    know    the     cocktail's 

worth. 
But  evil,  wicked,  rum-soaked  men 
Live   on   to   three   score   years   and 

ten. 

— Vancouver  Statesman 


When  it  came  to  the  naming  of 
the  new  mine,  the  prospector's  wife 
said  : 

"Will  you  name  it  after  me, 
dear?" 

"Acs,  darling,  I  will,"  said  the 
prospector.  "Yes,  I'll  name  it  in 
your  honor." 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  gentle- 
men, one  of  the  richest  gold  mines 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
lias  been  known  as  the  Holy  Terror. 


Little  Edith:  I'm  going  to  marry 
a  Dutchman  when  I  grow  up. 
Mother:  But  why  a  Dutchman 
Little  Edith:  Oh,  I  so  want  to  be 
a  Duchess. 


He:  Blast  those  insects!  They're 
the  biggest  damn  blankety-bfank 
pests  in  the  world. 

She:  Henry,  you  forget  that  I  am 
here! 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


A   BUM   WAVE 


"Well,  my  wife  has  divorced  me." 

"And  I  remember  the  time  when 

she  used  to  wave  her  hand  to  you 

every   morning    when    you    left   the 

house." 

"Well,  you  see,  it  wasn't  a  perma- 
nent wave." 


PETTY  LARCENY 


We  haven't  heard  of  the  Crime 
Commission  for  so  long  that  we 
suspect  it  has  been  stolen. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street.  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa. CHAS.    MASON,  Agent 

209  Pine  Street.    Phone  Lombard  7425 

BALTIMORE,    Md IOHN    BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.   GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch).. ..JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN   MARTIN,  Agent 

288   State   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RP7ERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

1704   Thames   Street 

NORFOLK,    Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

GALVESTON,   Texas ALEX  YURASH,  Agent 

321  Twentieth  Street 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 

1%    Lewis   Street,   Phone   Richmond   0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone   John  4539 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   PENSACOLA 

PENSACOI^A,  Fla S.  A.  MacDONALD,  Sec'y-Treas. 

216  S.  Alcaniz  Street 


HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA   AND   VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.   MORRIS,  Secretary 

120   Walnut   Street 


RAILROAD     FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE    S.    DUPLAN,    Secretary 

701   Park  Boulevard.     Phone   Walnut  4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%  North  Clark  Street 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 
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CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN.  Agent 
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234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT.   Mich CARL  WICKARD,  Agent 

514  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y IVAN  HUNTER,   Secretary 

71  Main  Street 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.     Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.  ELLISON,  Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  West  Third  Street. 
Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,    MICH JAMES   HAYMAN,  Agent 

33  Atwater  Street.    Phone  Cadilac  8170 

CHICAGO,    111 LEONARD   CARTER,  Agent 

158  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE   COOKS   AND   STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAGO.    Ill S.    R.    LITTLE.  Agent 

431  North  Clark  Street.    Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,    Oluo E.    J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS.  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 
•  Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.    B.    GILL,  Agent 

86   Seneca   Street 
P.  O.  Box  65.    Telephone  Elliot  6752 

PORTLAND,  Ore B.  J.  ROWE.  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,  Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.    Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

213  First  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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A  CALL  TO  GREAT  LAKES  SEAMEN 


HIS  issue  is  a  special  Great  Lakes  edi- 
tion and  contains  articles  of  particular 
interest  to  all  men  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood on  America's  great  fresh  water 
lakes.  Eminently  qualified  men  have  as- 
sisted the  Journal's  editor  in  forcefully  present- 
ing the  case  of  the  organized  seamen  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  article  which  follows  is  by 
Claude  M.  Goshorn,  Treasurer  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes : 

In  every  discussion  of  the  backward  employ- 
ment standards  prevailing  on  vessels  engaged  in 
the  important  bulk  freight  trade  on  the  Great 
Lakes  two  significant  facts  stand  out  clearly  and 
are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  fact  that  em- 
ployment standards  on  lake  vessels  lag  so  far 
behind  conditions  that  obtain  generally  in  Ameri- 
can industry  ashore. 

The  first  significant  fact  is  that  the  vessel 
owners  in  the  bulk  freight  trade  are  organized 
solidly  in  the  organization  of  shipowners  known 
as  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  Through  this 
powerful  agency  they  can  and  do  protect  and  ad- 
vance their  interests  as  shipowners. 

The  second  significant  fact  is  that  the  sailors  on 
bulk  freight  vessels,  unlike  the  owners,  have 
neglected  in  recent  years  to  organize  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thus  we  find  the  shipowners  solidly  organ- 
ized and  the  sailors  failing  to  take  advantage  of 
their  legal  right  and  opportunity  as  American 
citizens  to  form  an  effective  organization  to  coun- 
teract the  sinister  activities  of  the  employers' 
powerful  organization.  In  these  two  facts  are 
found  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  prevalence 
of  low  wages  and  long  hours  among  sailors  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Lake  Carriers'  As- 
sociation adopted  the  so-called  "open  shop"  pol- 
icy and  proceeding  under  the  theory  that  ' 'might 
makes  right"  has  sought  during  all  those  years 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  trade  unionism  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  prevent  their  employees  from 
organizing.  The  association's  attitude  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  believes  in  the  un-American  doctrine 
that  organization  is  good  for  shipowners,  but  not 
good  for  sailors. 

Endeavoring  to  justify  its  autocratic  and  un- 
American  methods  of  dealing  with  its  ship  per- 


sonnel problems  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
has  given  considerable  publicity  to  various  features 
of  its  alleged  "welfare  plan,"  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  navigation  schools,  savings  plans, 
safety  first  work,  etc.  While  there  may  be  some 
worth  in  these  various  activities,  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  uses  them  merely  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  blind  seamen  to  fundamental  issues  such 
as  the  right  to  organize,  collective  bargaining,  de- 
cent wages,  and  reasonable  hours  of  labor.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  plans  of  that  character  are 
conceived  by  employers  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting their  employees  from  forming  trade- 
unions.  In  these  fundamental  questions  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  cannot  deny  that  they  have 
opposed  every  attempt  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  improve  the  sailors  status  in 
the  industry. 

The  failure  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
to  adopt  the  three-watch  system  in  the  deck  de- 
partment of  their  vessels  should  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  any  thinking  man  of  the  reactionary 
character  of  that  association.  The  last  remain- 
ing large  group  of  sailors  on  American  flag  ves- 
sels working  under  the  obsolete  two-watch  sys- 
tem are  the  deck  crews  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  fleet.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  three-watch  system  or  eight-hour  day  for  deck 
crews  was  introduced  in  American  vessels  back 
in  1919  by  the  organized  seamen  and  has  since 
been  widely  adopted  by  many  operators  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  including  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board?  All  union  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  on  the  three-watch  basis  for 
many  years.  In  this  issue  alone,  thinking  seamen 
should  find  convincing  evidence  that  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  is  not,  and  never  was, 
organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  seamen.  It 
should  be  clearly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  seamen 
that  the  association  is  an  organization  of  ship- 
owners for  the  benefit  of  shipowners. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  which  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, that  every  improvement  of  real  value 
in  the  status  of  Great  Lakes  seamen  was  initiated 
by  the  organized  seamen  and  became  an  accepted 
standard  in  the  industry  over  the  opposition  of 
the  vessel  owners.    The  union  men  were  and  are 
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responsible  for  every  forward  step  that  was  ever 
made  in  the  industry. 

Great  Lakes  seamen  were  among  the  first 
working  men  to  realize  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes 
was  organized  August  18,  1863,  and  reorganized 
April  1,  1878,  and  has  been  functioning  continu- 
ously on  the  Great  Lakes  ever  since  that  date. 
It  is  an  organization  of  sailors,  by  sailors,  and  lor 
sailors.  It  is  part  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  the  national  organization  of 
seamen.  Through  the  International  Union  we  are 
affiliated  with  the  great  body  of  organized  labor 
under  the  banner  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  We  are  affiliated  with  the  State  Federa- 
tions of  Labor  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Each  branch  of  the 
union  holds  membership  in  the  local  central  body 
of  organized  labor.  Thus  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  a  part  of  the  bona  fide  labor 
movement  of  this  country  and  whenever  needed 
receives  the  support  of  the  entire  organized  labor 
movement  in  its  endeavors  to  improve  conditions. 

The  need  of  trade-union  organization  among 
seamen  should  be  apparent  to  all  engaged  in  the 
industry.  Under  present  conditions  the  ship- 
owners have  and  are  exercising  absolute  control 
over  the  most  important  things  in  your  life  as 
wage-earners.  The  shipowner  determines  the 
scale  of  wages  and  fixes  the  scale  at  any  figure 
he  deems  wise  without  consulting  you  or  giving 
any  consideration  to  your  needs.  They  can  reduce 
wages,  and  past  events  show  that  they  will  if  they 
deem  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Remember 
what  happened  to  your  wages  in  1921  ?  Every 
consideration  of  justice  and  fair  play  requires  that 
you  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance  in  your  life.  The  scale 
of  wages  in  the  industry  determines  the  stand- 
ards of  life  you  will  enjoy  when  ashore.  Annual 
earnings  of  $500  to  $700  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  you  to  enjoy  a  decent  American  standard 
of  life.  The  only  agency  through  which  you  can 
secure  a  voice  in  fixing  a  reasonable  standard  of 
compensation  for  your  labors  is  through  the 
trade-union  movement. 

The  same  facts  are  true  of  every  phase  of  your 
life  as  seamen.  Your  only  hope  of  progress  to- 
ward a  better  day  lies  in  the  great  labor  move- 
ment of  this  nation.  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  as 
a  wage-earner  to  join  the  organization  of  your 
craft. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   SEAMEN'S 
UNION  OF  AMERICA 


The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
was  organized  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  22,  1892, 
and  is  the  national  organization  of  seamen  and 
fishermen  in  this  country  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  .American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  national  organization  is  composed  of  the 
district  unions  of  sailors,  marine  firemen,  oilers, 
water  tenders  and  coalpassers,  marine  cooks  and 
stewards,  ferry  boatmen  and  fishermen. 

The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
maintains  its  national  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  a  legislative  office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  a  representative  is  stationed  at  all  times  to 
protect  the  interests  of  seamen  before  Congress 
and  the  various  governmental  departments. 

The  International  has  three  district  unions  in 
the  Great  Lakes  District,  namely,  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lake>.  the  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Member- 
ship in  any  of  these  district  unions  makes  yon  a 
member  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  and  entitles  you  to  free  transfer  privi- 
leges to  the  unions  of  the  same  craft  in  the 
Atlantic  and  1'acific  districts. 

Lake   District   of  the   International   Seamen's 
Union  of  America 
The  officers  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 

Lakes  are  as  follow> : 

General  Secretary — Victor  A.  dander. 
Treasurer — Claude  M.  Go.->horn. 
Buffalo  Agent — Patrick  O'Brien. 
Cleveland  Agent — E.  J.  Sullivan. 
Detroit  Agent — Carl  Wickard. 
Milwaukee  Agent — Chas.  Bradhering. 

The  officers  of  the   Marine   Firemen,   Oilers, 

Watertenders    and    Coalpassers'     Union    of    the 
Great  Lakes  are  as  follows : 

General  Secretary — Ivan  Hunter. 
Treasurer — Ed  Hicks. 
Cleveland  Agent — John  W.  Ellison. 
Milwaukee  Agent — Ernest   Ellis. 
Detroit  Agent — James  Hayman. 
Chicago  Agent — Leonard  Carter. 

The  officers  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 

Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  as  follows: 

General  Secretary — J.  M.  Secord. 
Chicago  Agent — S.   R.   Little. 
Cleveland  Agent — E.  J.  Sullivan. 
Milwaukee  Agent — Otto  Edwards. 


Defer  not  till  tomorrow  what  may  be  done 
today. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Direct  helm  orders  will  be  innovated  in  the 
Belgian  mercantile  marine  after  July  1,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Belgian  Mercantile 
Marine  Department. 

*  #     * 

During  1930  the  staff  of  the  Port  of  Liver- 
pool Sanitary  Authority  made  6,357  visits  to 
British  and  foreign  vessels,  and  the  medical  offi- 
cer was  able  to  report  a  general  tendency  to  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Some 
crews'  quarters  were  left  dirty  when  the  men 
paid  off,  but,  the  report  states,  "they  did  not 
appear  to  be  as  dirty  as  was  formerly  the  case." 

*  *     * 

In  future  seamen  serving  in  British  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  malaria-infested  countries  will  be 
bound  by  articles  of  agreement  to  take  five  grains 
of  quinine  on  the  day  of  arrival  in  port,  and  every 
day  thereafter  until  the  ship  has  arrived  again  in 

ts  home  port.  In  a  notice  issued  to  masters  of 
British  ships,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  sanctioned 
a  clause  for  inclusion  in  the  agreement  under 
which  the  crew  agree  to  use  the  mosquito  netting 
and  take  quinine,  as  required  by  the  master,  who 
will  be  able  to  punish  any  refusal  to  adopt  neces- 
sary precautions.  During  1918-21  over  twenty 
seamen  died  from  malaria  during  homeward  voy- 
ages, and  more  than  sixty-five  after  arrival.  In 
twelve  months  no  fewer  than  531  cases  of  ma- 
laria were  recorded  in  one  line  of  steamers  trad- 

ng  out  of  Liverpool.  Instances  are  on  record 
where   malaria   has    attacked   all   except   two   or 

hree  of  a  ship's  company,  and  the  vessels  have 
Deen  found  drifting  about  at  sea. 

*  *     * 

Seamen's  journals  from  various  ports  in  Eu- 
rope refer  to  the  situation  confronting  the  seamen 
in  Norway.  With  the  termination  of  the  wage 
greement  between  the  organized  shipowners  and 
the  seamen  some  time  ago,  a  drive  has  been  in 
progress  to  reduce  wages.  The  employers  through- 
out the  country  have  announced  a  six  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  as  recommended  by  the  offi- 
cial arbitrator.  The  proposals  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Unions,  seamen  included.  In  the  Nor- 
wegian coastwise  trade  a  tie-up  appeared  immi- 


nent, except  in  a  few  companies  which  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  organized  shipowners.  The  lat- 
ter have  renewed  agreements  with  the  Union.  The 
current  I.  T.  F.  news  letter  has  an  article  de- 
scribing the  big  lockout  in  Norway.  It  declares 
that  over  83,000  workers  are  affected.  However, 
the  article  does  not  mention  anything  about  the 
seamen.  The  current  Danish  Seamen's  Journal 
says  there  is  yet  not  solution  to  the  conflict  raging 
in  Norway  between  the  organized  seamen  and 
the  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association.  Some 
vessels  are  running  with  the  old  agreement  in 
force,  and  others  are  endeavoring  to  run  with 
crews  at  the  lower  scale. 

*  *  * 
The  urgent  need  for  international  uniformity 
of  loadline  regulations  has  seldom  been  more 
forcibly  indicated  than  by  the  answer  which  Mr. 
Shinwell,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  made  recently  to  a  question 
asked  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The 
request  was  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
foreign  ships  entering  British  ports  in  the  last 
three  years  without  having  complied  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
life  at  sea,  especially  with  regard  to  the  loading 
of  grain  and  the  loadline;  how  many  had  been 
fined,  and  whether  steps  would  be  taken  to  secure 
that  no  foreign  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge cargo  in  British  ports  without  producing 
a  certificate  from  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  the 
port  of  departure  that  such  regulations  had  been 
complied  with  before  sailing.  Mr.  Shinwell 
stated  in  reply  that  the  number  of  foreign  ships 
reported  as  having  arrived  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  period  April  1,  1928,  to 
March  31,  1931,  with  grain  loaded  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  was  twenty- 
nine.  The  cases  were  not  such  that  proceedings 
could  usefully  be  instituted.  The  number  of  for- 
eign ships  reported  as  having  arrived  during  the 
same  period  with  their  loadline  discs  submerged 
was  eighteen.  In  five  cases  the  master  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined.  It  would  not  be  practicable,  he 
added,  to  adopt  the  procedure  suggested  in  the 
last  part  of  the  question  as  to  the  supervision  of 
foreign  ships  in  foreign  ports  by  British  consular 
officers. 


English  girls  are  now  from  six  pounds  to 
nine  pounds  lighter,  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  than  the  girls  of  forty  years  ago. 
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LIVING  ON  PROMISES 


While  all  the  splendid  special  articles  in  this 
issue  are  written  particularly  for  Great  Lakes 
seamen,  the  irrefutable  logic  contained  therein  is 
fully  applicable  to  the  economic  problems  of 
America's  salt  water  seamen. 

The  events  of  the  past  decade  have  clearly  and 
comprehensively  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  organization.  Ten  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  then  prevailing  depression,  the  organized 
American  shipowners,  with  the  tacit  support  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  arranged  for 
a  general  lockout  to  compel  acceptance  of  slashed 
wages,  to  exact  overtime  work  without  extra 
pay  and,  in  general,  to  put  an  end  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  collective  bargaining.  It  is  well 
known,  of  course,  that  largely  due  to  internal 
weakness  of  the  Unions,  caused  by  I.  W.  W.  dis- 
rupters, the  shipowners  were  successful. 

At  the  end  of  that  brief   but  hectic  struggle, 


the  spokesmen  for  the  victorious  shipowners 
graciously  promised  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
feat of  the  Seamen's  Union,  there  should  be  a 
"square  deal"  for  all.  Well,  the  seamen  have 
been  wondering  ever  since  just  what  was  meant 
by  that  promise.  It  has  occurred  to  many  that 
the  term  "square  deal"  must  have  a  dual  mean- 
ing. At  any  rate,  the  shipowners'  interpretation 
of  the  "square  deal"  has  been  a  rather  costly  and 
painful  object  lesson  to  the  toilers  of  the  sea. 

For  the  seamen  the  "square  deal"  has  meant 
more  work,  less  and  still  less  pay  and  no  back 
talk.  Protests  have  resulted  in  the  displacement 
of  entire  crews  by  docile  Filipino  boys. 

For  ten  long  years  this  has  been  the  established 
order  of  things,  hence,  even  the  most  trustful 
soul  should  begin  to  realize  that  promises  are  a 
most  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  watchful  and 
vigilant  Seamen's  Union. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  there  can  not  be  a 
question  of  a  doubt  that  decent  wages  and  rea- 
sonable working  conditions  will  not  be  restored 
until  the  seamen  themselves  take  a  hand  in  the 
restoration  process. 

To  the  man  standing  alone  and  depending 
upon  his  own  initiative,  such  a  task  is  hopeless. 
But,  when  joined  with  his  fellow  seamen  through 
the  bonds  of  unionism,  the  seemingly  stupendous 
task  becomes  comparatively  simple. 
What  shall  it  be? 
Promise  or  Performance! 

For  ten  years  you  have  lived  on  promises.  Is 
it  not  high  time  to  try  unionism  as  a  means  to 
demand  performance? 


McKINLEY   VERSUS    HOOVER 


\\  e  must  encourage  our  Merchant  Marine.  We 
must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be  under  the 
American  flag,  built  and  manned  by  Americans.  These 
will  not  only  be  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense; 
they  will  be  messengers  of  peace  and  amity  wherever 
they  go. 

The  foregoing  are  President  AlcKinley's  last 
words  on  the  subject  of  American  commerce,  in 
his  last  public  speech.  Our  martyred  President's 
sentiments  should  be  memorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  by  the  various  generals  who 
insist  upon  manning  United  States  Army  trans- 
ports with  Filipinos. 

The  manning  policy  of  the  War  Department 
in    giving    preference    of    employment    to    alien 
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seamen,  especially  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
American  seamen  are  unemployed,  is  furnishing 
a  suitable  alibi  to  an  increasing  number  of  private 
ship  operators  who  seek  to  justfy  the  employment 
of  cheap  and  docile  Filipino  crews.  According 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  8709  Filipinos  signed  ship- 
ping articles  for  service  on  American  merchant 
ships.  During  the  previous  year  7305  Filipinos 
were  signed  on.  Five  years  ago  (i.  e.,  in  1925), 
the  number  who  signed  on  was  given  as  5920. 

So,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shameful  example 
set  by  the  War  Department  is  bearing  fruit.  All 
of  which  is  again  most  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  President  Hoover's 
Committee  on  Unemployment! 


GERMANY'S  NEW   NAVY 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  OFFICERS 


According  to  a  current  press  dispatch,  Federal 
officials  claim  to  have  broken  a  syndicate  which 
has  smuggled  thousands  of  Chinese  into  this 
country. 

A  score  of  Chinese  were  found  on  one  vessel, 
whose  owners  and  officers  have  been  cleared  of 
blame.  Members  of  the  crew,  who  were  paid 
from  $500  to  $1,000  a  head,  it  is  said,  are  wholly 
responsible. 

The  government  officials  solemnly  declare  that 
the  officers  and  owners  know  nothing  of  the 
transactions  that  were  proving  a  gold  mine  to  the 
crew.  These  seamen,  the  public  is  assured,  smug- 
gled twenty  and  thirty  Chinese  aboard,  while  the 
owners  and  officers  of  the  boat  remained  in  child- 
like ignorance  of  the  deal. 

This  yarn  is  almost  as  good  as  the  one  told 
a  couple  of  years  ago  when  Federal  searchers 
at  New  York  discovered  a  false  bottom  in  a  chain 
locker  of  a  certain  Chinese-manned  American 
liner.  Beneath  the  false  heavy  plank  bottom  were 
15,990  ounces  of  high-grade  opium,  valued  at  $1,- 
500,000  in  the  retail  trade.  At  that  time  the  story 
was  blandly  told,  and  accepted  as  gospel  truth, 
that  none  of  the  white  officers  of  the  vessel  had 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  the  crew  had  con- 
structed a  four-inch  plank  bottom  in  the  chain 
locker ! 

Truly,  it  is  remarkable  how  easy  it  has  become 
for  men  in  authority  aboard  ship  to  pose  as  per- 
fect mutes ! 


The  German  Reichstag  has  been  induced  to  vote 
the  funds  for  a  second  "pocket  battleship." 

Germany's  mysterious  ''pocket  battleship"  No. 
1,  recently  launched,  is  said  to  have  welded  steel 
plates  to  cut  down  the  hull  weight  and  thus  al- 
low for  heavier  armaments,  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  use  of  light  metals  for  interior 
construction.  The  Diesel  engines  on  this  vessel 
are  alleged  to  develop  50,000  h.p.,  and  their  total 
weight  to  be  only  one-sixth  per  h.p.,  as  compared 
with  Diesel  motors  in  use  in  1918.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  mystery  ship  has  secret  defensive 
gear  which  will  render  her  immune  from  mine 
barriers.  Her  cruising  radius  is  given  as  10,000 
miles  and  her  speed  as  26  knots.  To  comply  with 
the  restrictions  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  which  lim- 
its Germany  to  six  10,000-ton  armored  ships,  the 
engineers  have  apparently  packed  20,000  tons  of 
battle  power  into  a  10,000-ton  cruiser. 

The  money  which  Germany  will  spend  during 
the  next  few  years  on  a  second  "pocket  battle- 
ship" will  be  about  as  ill-spent  as  money  can  be. 
It  can  do  nothing  but  defeat  its  own  object.  The 
government's  aim  in  securing  Parliamentary  ap- 
proval for  starting  work  on  the  new  ship  was, 
of  course,  to  strengthen  Germany's  naval  posi- 
tion. 

But  the  possession  of  these  superlatively  good 
ships  is  bound  to  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset.  It  cannot  give  Germany  any  real  material 
advantage,  for,  while  she  is  limited  by  treaty  to 
six  such  ships,  other  powers  are  free  to  build  as 
many  as  they  like.  Nor  will  it  improve  her  bar- 
gaining position,  for  its  only  effect  will  be  to  con- 
vince other  nations  that  Germany  is  still  militar- 
istic at  heart.  The  pocket  battleships  have  just 
played  an  unfortunate  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  France  and  Italy  and  prevented  any  reduction 
in  the  number  of  battleships.  They  will  be  equally 
dangerous  in  next  year's  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence on  the  success  of  which  Germany  has  set  her 
heart.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  understand  why  the 
German  government  is  determined  to  build  these 
ships,  but  one  must  remember  that  the  old-timers 
and  both  the  president  and  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense are  old  soldiers — will  always  believe  that 
half  a  navy  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  many 
other  Germans  would  like  to  teach  the  former 
Allies  a  lesson  for  their  failure  to  disarm.     It  will 
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be  noted  that  the  credits  were  only  voted  because 
the  Socialists  abstained.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
largest  and  sanest  German  party,  which  heartily 
dislikes  the  cruisers,  should  have  supported  the 
proposal.  To  be  sure,  this  support  was  given 
only  because  it  was  feared  that  a  government 
defeat  would  bring  the  Fascists  into  power. 


THE  NOBLE  EXPERIMENT 


The  American  people  have  swallowed  a  lot 
of  propaganda  and  they  never  knew  that  it  was 
propaganda  until  the  digestive  functions  had  be- 
gun to  operate. 

When  the  prohibition  propagandists  were  still 
in  their  undisputed  glory  they  told  more  fairy 
tales  than  were  ever  before  inflicted  upon  a  cred- 
ulous public.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  American 
people  are  just  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  unscrupulous  propagandists  in  the  na- 
tion's entire  history  have  been  the  prohibitionists. 

One  of  the  particularly  strong  points  always 
stressed  by  the  long-haired  reformers  was  the 
absolute  certainty  that  in  an  era  of  prohibition  the 
prison  population  would  be  reduced  year  after 
year.  We  have  had  prohibition  for  ten  years  and 
every  one  of  those  years  has  recorded  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  confined  in  state 
and  federal  prisons. 

Federal  prisoners  as  of  last  month  totaled  26,- 
689,  or  an  increase  of  793  as  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of 
Justice.  The  same  report  shows  increases  in 
the  number  of  prisoners  on  probation.  The  num- 
ber on  probation  granted  by  the  federal  courts 
was  10,853  at  the  beginning  of  May,  as  against 
4,122  a  year  ago.  Those  on  parole  granted  by 
the  United  States  Parole  Board  on  June  1,  was 
2,457,  as  against  1 ,447  a  year  ago.  And  to  think 
that  the  sovereign  citizens  of  this  great  republic 
embraced  the  noble  experiment  because  they 
thought  it  would  empty  the  jails!  How  wise  and 
true  is  the  old  quotation:  "It's  not  the  children 
only  that  one  feeds  with  fairy  tales." 


Of  course  you  never  make  the  mistake  of 
buying  non-union  goods;  it  is  always  the  other 
fellow  who  does  this. 


Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  devel- 
opment, and  attaches  her  curse  on  all  inaction. — 
Goethe. 


[AMES   P.  EGAN 


James  P.  Egan,  63,  for  eighteen  years  editor 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Weekly  News  Service,  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Typographical  I'nion 
and  affectionately  known  to  thousands  through- 
out the  country  a-  Jim  Egan,  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  and  killed  Sunday  evening,  June  7. 
Mr.  Egan,  while  returning  to  his  home,  was  cross- 
ing a  street  at  Riverdale,  Md.,  where  he  lived. 
He  stepped  from  behind  a  parked  car  into  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  machine.  Jim  Egan  was  a 
clear  and  forceful  writer.  One  of  his  very  last 
column-  of  comment  dissected  "great  men"  in 
this  always  illuminating  style: 

Daniel  Willard,  President  of  the  unionized  Baltfl 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  told  a  crowd  of  New  Yorl 
business  men  that  he  would  rather  steal  than  starve. 

"Old  Man  Dan,"  who  is  respected  by  every  em- 
ployee on  this  crack  railroad,  does  not  kid  himself, 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  hot-air  folks.  Every  man 
knows  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  "Injunction  Bill"  Taft 
was  asked  what  should  a  starving  man  do,  and  he 
answered   "God   know  8." 

That's  the  difference  between  Willard,  the  realist 
and  an  agent  of  the  Third  Kstate  who  was  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  glad-handing  while  he  drove  the 
knife   into    Labor   with   his   court   order-. 

When  one  secures  a  close-up  view  oi  so-called 
"great"  men,  they  often  loom  a-  high  as  a  flattened 
auto  tire. 

These  "great"  men  are  great  because  the  averagl 
man  is  on  his  knees.  Frederick  the  Great  of  I'rus- 
sia  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  said:  "If  our 
soldiers  knew  what  we  were  fighting  for,  there  would 
be  no  wars." 

Systems,  institutions,  theories  and  philosophies  are 
useless  as  long  as  men  ignore  realities  and  worshifl 
the  supposed   "great." 

There  is  no  hope  for  a  man  as  long  as  he  swallows 
the  chit-chat  that  is  fed  him  by  the  daily  pros,  and 
which   so   cleverly   sidetracks   him    from   issues. 

This  worship  ^i  "threat"  men  was  shown  in  the 
death  of  Congressman  Longworth,  speaker  of  the 
1  [ouse. 

What  matter  that  he  was  a  genial  chap  or  that  he 
had  a  smile  for  everyone?  What  he  stood  for  should 
interest  workers.  If  his  life  is  studied  from  that 
Standpoint,  it  will  be  found  that  he  always  was  on  the 
side  of  privilege  and  wealth.  As  speaker  of  the  Housi 
he  smilinglv  ruled  with  brass  knuckles  encased  in 
silk.  His  last  official  act  was  to  strangle  the  King 
bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  would  check  the 
influx  of  aliens  masking  as  "seamen." 

He  blocked  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  and  killed  the 
Xorris  constitutional  amendment  that  would  end 
"lame  duck"  congresses. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  "a  good  fellow."  That 
is  true,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  "good  fellows."  It 
is  my  experience  that  the  "good  fellow"  is  always 
with  the  majority  and  never  found  battling  with  the 
few   wdio   dare   to   do. 

Jim  Egan's  pen  will  write  no  more:  his  voice 
is  stilled  forever.  But  his  long  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  American  labor  movement,  bis 
fearless  comment  on  the  passing  show,  has  won 
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for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 
Jim  Egan's  life  work  will  endure  as  his  lasting 
monument. 


A  DEEP  SEA  YACHT  RACE 


MR.  FARRELL  ON  WAGE  CUTTING 


Talking  straight  to  steel  executives  described 
by  him  as  "the  'comrades'  sitting  here  in  the  front 
row,"  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  accused  them  of  wage- 
cutting  and  said : 

"I  think  it's  a  pretty  cheap  sort  of  business." 

Looking  back  over  the  long  record  of  anti- 
unionism  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
particularly  under  the  late  Judge  Gary,  this  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  news.  Mr.  Farrell  said  more 
— observe : 

"You  say  wages  have  been  stabilized  in  the 
steel  industry.  They  have  not.  We  are  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise.  Honeycombing  and  pinching 
and  all  sorts  of  things  have  gone  on.  The  so- 
called  big  standard  companies,  the  companies  in 
the  headlines,  are  not  maintaining  the  standard 
of  wages.  It's  a  shame  that  when  some  of  the 
large  companies  are  trying  to  maintain  wages  oth- 
ers are  cutting  them  even  when  they  are  afford- 
ing only   three-day-a-week   employment." 

Mr.  Farrell  finally  warned  his  colleagues  thus : 

I  think  we  are  not  doing  a  good  job  and  unless 
we  do  a  better  job  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

Let  us  be  grateful  for  this  plain  speaking.  But 
let  us  remind  Mr.  Farrell  that  if  trade  unionism 
could  be  made  as  strong  in  the  steel  mills  as  it  is, 
for  example,  in  the  printing  industry,  the  job  of 
preventing  wage  cuts  could  and  would  be  much 
more  easily  handled  and  there  would  be  infinitely 
less  danger  that  what  Mr.  Farrell  calls  "some- 
thing" will  "happen." 

Unionism  is  a  protection  for  humanity  and  a 
safeguard  for  democracy. 


Former  anti-strike,  anti-labor  Senator  Henry 
Allen  of  Kansas  said  that  President  Hoover  will 
undoubtedly"  be  renominated  and  elected,  in  an 
interview  the  other  day.  Some  doubt  is  cast  on 
his  value  as  a  prophet  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
ran  for  senator  in  Kansas  last  year.  Mr.  Allen 
predicted  his  own  election  by  50,000  votes  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  the  only  Republican  ever  to 
be  beaten  for  the  senate  in  a  straight  out  two- 
party  contest  in  the  history  of  his  state. 


American  yachtsmen  are  planning  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  skill  in  blue  water,  in  a  race  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  competing  yachts  will 
begin  at  Newport,  R.  I.  on  July  4,  and  the  race 
will  start  officially  when  they  pass  Brenton  Reef 
Lightship    en    route    for    Plymouth,    England,    a 
distance  in  round  figures  of  3,000  miles.     Many 
years  have  passed  since  a  similar  race  was  made. 
In  1905,  there  were  eleven  yachts  at  the  starting 
point,  the  lengths  ranging  from  108  feet  to  245 
feet.     The  largest  of  this  year's  fleet  will  be  only 
about   half   the   length   of   the   smallest   of    1905 
race.     All  the  skippers  and  navigators  this  year 
will    be    amateurs ;    so    no    comparison    can    be 
made  between  the  two   races,   inasmuch   as   the 
former  was  a  race  between  relatively  large  yachts 
skippered  by  professionals,  coupled  with  the  spec- 
ulative  inducement   of    very   high   stakes.      This 
year's  race  is  a  purely  amateurish  sportive  event 
between  relatively  small  vessels.     At  last  year's 
race  to  Bermuda  there  were  some  forty-two  en- 
tries, and  the  prospects  for  this  year's  transatlan- 
tic race  appear  rosy.    It  is  anticipated  that  before 
the  closing  date  for  entries,  June  10,  there  will  be 
at  least  a  dozen  yachts  in  preparation  for  the  trip 
across.   Four  new  yachts  are  now  completing,  one 
a  60-foot  cutter  building  at  George  Lawley's  Yard 
for  Dudley  F.  Wolfe,  designed  by  Frank  Paine ; 
two  46-foot  schooners  Amberjack  II  and  Seven 
Seas,  also  building  by   Lawley's  and  owned   by 
Paul  D.  Rust  and  F.  L.  Dellenbaugh;  and  Paul 
Hammond's  Landfall,   72  feet  long,  building  in 
Germany,  to  designs  of  L.  F.  Herreshoff.    Other 
likely  entrants  are  George  Roosevelt's  schooner 
Mistress,  Olin  J.   Stephen's  yawl  Dorade,   Paul 
Nevin's  schooner  Lord  Jim,  William  Roos'  ketch 
Lis  more,  George  M.  Pulver's  schooner  Ladrone, 
and  George  E.  Warren's  Yankee  Girl.    It  will  be 
evident  that  all  the  elements  for  a  most  exciting 
ocean  race  are  brewing.     Such  a  race  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible  before  the  war,  as  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if   not  impossible,  to 
engage  an  amateur  crew  for  such  a  purpose.  This 
complete  change  has  come  about  through  the  de- 
velopment since  the  war  of  many  sturdy  small 
cruising  yachts,  designed  for  ocean  racing,  and 
ruggedly  built  to  scantling  rules  which  were  pre- 
pared jointly  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
Lloyd's  Register  of   Shipping. 
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FACTS   FOR  FIREMEN,  OILERS, 

WATERTENDERS  AND 

COALPASSERS 

(By  Ivan   Hunter,   Secretary,  Marine   Firemen, 

Oilers.  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union) 


The  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders' 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  Great  Lakes  was 
organized  April  28.  1888,  and  the  name  later 
changed  to  the  Marine  Firemen,  ( filers,  Water- 
tenders  and  CoalPassers'  Union  of  the  ( rreat 
Lakes.  The  ohject  of  the  union  is  to  improve 
the  working  conditions,  wages,  health  conditions, 
and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  During 
its  forty-four  years  of  active  service  it  has 
weathered  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  any 
organization  in  the  labor  movement,  but  it  still 
functions  unceasingly  and  has  accomplished  many 
lasting  benefits  for  those  who  follow  the  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

Since  its  inception  it  has  always  championed, 
and  ever  shall,  better  living  conditions,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  higher  wages,  in  order  that 
we,  as  seamen,  may  enjoy  the  same  benefits  and 
same  privileges  as  our  fellow  workers  ashore. 
It  has  unflinchingly  fought  the  shipowners  for 
these  conditions  and  to  hold  them  after  getting 
them. 

The  union  has  secured,  through  legislation, 
Uetter  and  more  ample  living  quarters  which  you 
now  have,  as  well  as  improved  food  conditions 
both  of  which  were# abominable  at  one  time.  The 
vessel  owners  have  fought  the  provisions  of  the 
seamen's  law  covering  the  oilers,  very  persist- 
ently trying  to  have  the  law  so  amended  as  to  put 
the  oilers  back  on  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  it  is 
through  the  watchfulness  of  the  union  that  the 
three-watch  provision  has  been  kept  intact. 

Surely  you  are  aware  that  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  today  conditions  are  changing,  and  you 
and  your  shipmates  must  meet  such  changes. 
What  are  you  doing  to  meet  them?  You  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  season  of 
sailing  is  continually  being  shortened  year  after 
year,  and  in  the  face  of  that  you  must  see  the 
necessity  of  receiving  proper  compensation  for 
the  time  you  work  to  carry  you  over  the  time  that 
you  are  not  employed  aboard  ship.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  go  along  as  you  have  been  by  working  only 
a    few   months   each   vear   and   then    reiving   on 


charity  or  some  other  good  Samaritan  to  help  you 
out  ? 

1  really  don't  believe  that  the  thinking  men  on 
the  vessels  today  want  that  condition  to  come 
about,  so  we  are  giving  you  the  invitation  to  join 
the  union  and  help  avoid  that  condition  by  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  your  working  hours,  your  com- 
pensation,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  your 
welfare.  Remember,  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  union  you  will  help  secure  the  standard  of 
living,  wages  and  working  conditions  which  you 
arc  justly  entitled  to,  and  you  will  only  be  doing 
what  the  shipowner  has  been  doing  for  years.  He 
has  been  organized  for  his  own  benefit.  Why 
don't  you  see  the  necessity  of  doing  the  same 
thing  for  your  own  protection? 

The  shipowner  on  many  occasions  in  the  past 
has  shown  that  he  is  not  interested  in  you,  that 
the  only  interest  that  Ik-  lias  i>  in  the  boat,  which 
he  keeps  well  insured  so  that  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  it  he  can  go  out  and  get  another.  But 
in  your  case  he  doesn't  really  care  what  happens 
to  you.  You  are  only  one  of  his  tools  and  whal 
you  get  too  old  or  wear  out  he  casts  you  aside 
and  hires  another  one  to  take  your  place  with- 
out asking  you  whether  your  family,  if  you  have 
one,  is  taken  care  of  or  not.  That  is  of  no  par- 
ticular interest  to  him.  His  interest  lies  in 
whether  you.  while  in  his  employ,  are  giving  him 
the  proper  returns  on  his  investment,  and  if  you 
are  not.  rest  assured  you  will  not  be  there  long. 

You  men  who  were  sailing  in  1921  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  consideration  shown  you 
in  that  year  when,  without  warning  or  without 
any  questions  being  asked,  he  reduced  your  wages 
from  SI M)  per  month  to  $80.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  light  put  up  by  the  unions,  you  would  still  be 
getting  that  or  less,  as  they  are  not  interested  in 
your  welfare. 

Your  only  hope  for  decent  consideration  at, 
the  hands  of  the  vessel  owners  lies  in  building 
a  powerful  union  of  firemen,  oilers,  watertenders, 
and  coalpassers.  Every  man  working  in  any  of 
those  positions  should  become  a  member  of  our 
organization,  the  Marine,  Firemen,  Oilers, 
Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 


Every  thinker  of  the  present  day  must  prac- 
tice himself  in  believing  the  improbable. — J.  D/ 
Beresford. 
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BE  A  MAN  AMONG  MEN 

(By  John  M.  Secord,  Secretary,  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards'. Union) 


We  have  trade  associations  of  all  kinds,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  every  city  of  any  size,  asso- 
ciations of  professional  men  and  women  covering 
almost  every  known  profession.  Why  do  these 
people  organize?  Is  it  not  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection and  benefit?  We  could  go  down  the  line 
and  name  thousands  of  organizations  covering 
every  class  of  business  and  profession  who  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  form  into  organizations 
in  order  to  protect  as  well  as  advance  their  re- 
spective interests,  yet  in  view  of  all  this  there 
are  those  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  so-called 
common  workers  who  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
join  a  trade  labor  union.  "What  fools  these 
mortals  be"  to  think  that  they  can  stand  alone 
to  combat  all  the  forces  that  stand  ready  and 
eager  to  exploit  them. 

When  we  stop  to  think  and  realize  what  organ- 
ized labor  has  done  for  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  laboring 
men  and  women  who  are  so  dumb  that  they  can- 
not appreciate  the  value  to  them  of  the  trade 
labor  union.  All  that  the  worker  has  today  in 
the  way  of  wages,  working  conditions,  and  stand- 
ard of  living  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
fforts  of  the  trade-union. 

The  man  or  woman  who  refuses  to  join  the 
inion  offers  many  different  kinds  of  excuses  for 
lot  joining,  none  of  which  are  valid.  Some  pre- 
end  to  believe  that  the  union  has  done  nothing 
for  them;  some  say  that  there  is  nothing  more 
that  the  union  can  do,  so  why  pay  dues;  others 
tate  that  they  are  on  the  job  only  temporarily — 
thus  the  excuses  go  on  endlessly.  This  class  of 
workers  are  unfair  not  only  to  themseves  but  also 
:o  their  fellow  workers. 

In  writing  about  the  particular  union  which  I 
lave  the  honor  to  represent  as  their  general  secre- 
ary,  namely,  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  I  want  to  go  back  a 
:ew  years  prior  to  the  time  we  were  organized 
n  1902  and  touch  upon  some  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  stewards'  department  on  bulk 
freighters  at  that  time.  We  will  touch  on  the 
vage  question  first.  The  time  was  1890,  forty- 
Hie  years  ago.    The  wages  paid  the  cook  at  that 


time  were  from  $35  to  $45  per  month.  The 
second  cook  or  helper  was  paid  the  sum  of  $12 
per  month.  Wages  were  classed  according  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  ship.  Sometimes  a  small  increase 
in  wages  would  be  granted  for  the  last  few  weeks 
in  the  fall,  when  bad  weather  sets  in  and  it  being 
harder  to  get  cooks  as  they  were  looking  for  work 
ashore  for  the  winter  months.  These  wages  pre- 
vailed generally  until  larger  ships  were  built  and 
more  men  added  to  the  crew,  when  some  very 
slight  increases  in  wages  were  made.  However, 
low  wages  was  the  rule  up  to  the  time  the  cooks 
and  stewards  organized  in  1902.  Working  con- 
ditions were  very  bad,  ice  boxes  were  built  either 
below  decks  in  the  fantail  or  up  in  the  bow,  which 
meant  that  the  cook  and  helper  had  to  travel  long 
distances  each  day  from  kitchen  to  ice  box.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  everything  in  the  way 
of  food  that  was  perishable  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  dining  room  to  the  ice  box  after  each 
meal  was  served.  All  this  meant  about  a  sixteen- 
hour  day  for  the  cook  and  his  helper. 

After  we  were  organized  and  recognized  by 
the  shipowners,  we  were  able  to  make  steady  gains 
both  in  wages  and  working  conditions.  Every- 
thing that  the  stewards'  department  now  has  in 
the  way  of  wages  and  working  conditions  on  lake 
ships  was  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union.  It  has  been 
a  hard  uphill  struggle.  We  had  to  go  on  strike  in 
order  to  secure  some  of  the  conditions  and  wages, 
one  strike  lasting  a  period  of  four  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  union  suffered  hardships,  going  hun- 
gry and  in  rags.  Some  who  were  married  went 
through  the  torture  of  seeing  their  families  suffer 
for  the  want  of  food,  some  even  lost  their  homes. 
All  this  was  undergone  for  a  principle  and  to 
secure  better  wages  and  working  conditions.  Yet 
we  have  those  now  working  on  lake  carrier  ships 
who,  when  asked  to  join  the  union,  want  to 
know  what  the  union  has  ever  done  for  them, 
and  when  told  what  has  been  done  for  them  they 
still  refuse  to  join.  It  is  to  wonder  if  they  are 
simply  dumb  or  just  plain  ordinary  fools.  After 
all  is  said  and  done  the  shipowners  cannot  be 
blamed  for  exploiting  them.  That  seems  to  be 
what  they  want.  When  you  own  a  horse  work 
him ;  that  is  what  he  is  here  for. 

There  now,  that  is  off  my  chest  and  I  feel  a 
little  better  about  it.  I  do  not  really  mean  to 
abuse  anybody,  but  I  still  feel  like  kicking  some 
of  those  "babies"  in  the  shin  and  waking  them 
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up.  That  is  all  they  need — waking  up.  They  arc 
sound  asleep  and  don't  know  it.  The  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  den- 
tist, the  shipowner,  and  everybody  else  with  a 
brain  in  his  head  is  organized,  but  the  poor  cook 
on  the  lake  freight  ship  sec  ins  to  think  that  he 
can  stand  alone.  He  reminds  me  of  the  Indian 
that  tried  to  stop  a  locomotive  with  an  umbrella. 
I  do  wish  that  I  had  sufficient  command  of  the 
English  language  so  that  I  could  say  something 
that  would  wake  these  fellows  up.  I  would  say 
it  even  if  I  knew  they  would  get  sore  at  me.  If 
you  can  get  a  man  sore  enough  to  argue  with  you, 
there  is  some  hope  of  doing  something  with  him, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  cooks  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  union,  now  employed  on  lake  carrier  ships, 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  and 
are  now  doing  a  lot  for  him.  The  union  is  his 
safeguard  against  a  reduction  in  wages  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  were  not  for  the  union  his 
wages  would  have  been  cut  several  years  ago. 
The  wages  of  the  non-union  man  employed  in 
shops  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  country  have 
been  cut  and  cut  plenty  during  the  past  year. 

Now  please  don't  crowd,  boys.  There  is  plenty 
of  room.  Just  form  in  line.  You  are  all  wel- 
come. Send  your  application  and  a  post  office 
money  order  for  $6.50  to  the  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union,  35  West  Eagle  Street,  Buffalo, 
Xew  York,  and  a  membership  book  will  be  sent 
to  you.  After  you  receive  it  you  can  hold  up 
your  head,  look  your  fellow  worker  in  the  eye 
and  know  that  you  are  doing  your  part  as  a  man 
and  co-worker. 


CANADA'S  FISHING  INDUSTRY 


The  fishing  industry  in  Canada  is  reviewed 
in  an  annual  report  recently  issued  by  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics  in  collaboration  with 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Fisheries  Departments. 
The  report  reviews  the  early  history  of  Canadian 
fisheries,  their  wide  diversity  and  the  extent  of 
the  Canadian  fishing  grounds,  the  most  of  the 
Canadian  fishing  grounds,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  and  the  quality  of  their  product.  Em- 
phasizing the  last  feature,  the  report  states  that 
''it  is  an  axiom  among  authorities  that  food  fishes 
improve  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  coldness 
of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  taken.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  Canadian  cod,  halibut,  her- 
ring, mackerel,  whitefish,  and  salmon  are  the  peer 
of  any  in  the  world."' 


AN   ARGUMENT  BETWEEN  TWO 
SEAMEN 

(By  Victor  A.  '  'lander,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America) 


Two  seamen  meet.  Jack  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America.  Jim 
is  a  non-union  man.  They  talk  things  over  as 
follows : 

Jack — Hullo,  Jim.     How's  everything? 

Jim — Not  so  good,  Jack. 

Jack — What's  the  matter? 

Jim — Oh,  just  hroke,  that's  all!  Not  much  chance 
to  get  a  ship  these  day-.  No  .-hip.  no  cash,  no  place 
to  go.     That's  plenty,  ain't  it? 

Jack — Sure,  I  knew  how  it  is.  I'm  ashore,  too. 
Come  on,  let's  go  over  to  the  union  hall.  Maybe  we 
can  get  a  lead  on  something  there. 

Jim — What  d'ye  mean — the  union  hall? 

Jack — Why,  the  Seamen's  Union,  of  course.  Say, 
you're  a  member,  ain't  you? 

Jim — Xaw! 

Jack — Why  not — why  don't  you  join? 

Jim — Aw,  what's  the  use  of  paying  good  money 
into  any  union!  \\  liat'd  the  union  ever  do,  anyhow?' 
What  good  is  it?     It  never  did  anything  for  me. 

Jack — What  you  talkin'  about!  Saw  you're  no  kid. 
Remember  when  we  were  shipmates  on  the  old 
"Ionia"?  A..  B.'s  at  twenty-five  dollar.-  a  month! 
Talk  about  watch  and  watch, — maybe  we  got  it  once 
in  a  while.     Tough  days,  eh!     Remember? 

Jim — Yeah,  hut  them  days  are  gone,  old-timer.  The 
shipowners'll  never  get  the  wages  that  low  again.  K 
know  we  often  used  to  work  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch,  hut  they  won't  go  back  to  that. 

Jack — How  do  you  know  they  won't? 

Jim — Well,  it's  like  this,  you  see,  A  law  was  passel 
that  A.  B.s  like  you  and  me  have  got  to  have  certifi- 
cates— three  years'  experience,  y'see — and  if  the  shia 
owners  try  to  rut  too  much,  they'll  have  a  devil  of  a 
time  when  business  picks  up  and  more  men  are 
needed. 

Jack — How  so? 

Jim — Well,  in  them  old  days  you  talk  about  they 
could  ship  any  old  hum  as  an  A.  B.,  hut  now  thev've 
got  to  set  fellow^  like  us.  with  certificates.  Nol  -o 
easy  for  the  shipowners,  is  it?"  Beside-,  it  wouldn't 
he  safe  to  go  hack  to  the  old  way  oi  using 
hands — too  much  risk  to  life  and  property. 

Jack — You  talk  like  you  think  that  A.  B.  certificate 
i-  some  L,rood. 

Jim — Sure,  it  is. 

Jack — I  thought  you  said  the  union  never  did  any- 
thing for  you. 

Jim — That's  what   I   said. 

Jack — You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  aboul 
It  got  the  A.  B.  certificate  for  you. 

Jim — Say.  I  got  that  myself. 

Jack — If  there  was  no  law,  there'd  he  no  certificate 
would  there' 

Jim — Sure  not. 

Jack — Well,  who  got  the  law  passed? 

Jim — T   dunno  about   that.     Congre--.    I    supi 
down   at   Washington,   you  know. 

Jack— The  Seamen's  Union  did  it,  that's  what! 
We  union   puys  did   that  job. 

Jim— How  was  that?  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  and 
a  lot  of  brains  to  do  things  like  that.  What  could  ■ 
bunch  of  seamen  in  a  union  do  about  it? 

Jack — Money  and  brains,  sure.  You  and  I  are 
broke  just  now.  but  even  at  that,  taking  the  year  as  a 
whole,  we  can  manage  to  dig  up  a  dollar  and  a  half 
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a  month,  can't  we?  And  there's  a  good  many  of  us, 
ain't  there?  And  if  we  put  that  dollar  and  a  half  into 
one  pot,  that'll  make  a  pretty  good  sum,  won't  it? 
That's  where  the  money  came  from!  Not  from  you, 
though.  The  other  fellows  did  it.  Me,  too.  But  not 
you! 

Jim — Well,  I  know  it's  easy  to  chip  in  like  that. 
But  that's  only  money,  not  brains.  Where  did  the 
brains  come  from? 

Jack — Just  where  the  money  came  from.  You  see, 
it's  like  this.  We'd  hold  meetings  in  the  union  hall. 
We'd  talk  and  we'd  argue.  Pretty  soon  we'd  see 
that  some  fellows  could  argue  better  than  others. 
Then  we'd  elect  them  as  officers  of  the  union.  When 
another  union  election  came  around  other  fellows 
would  run  against  them,  and  then  we'd  have  another 
chance  to  pick.     Then  we'd  hold  conventions — 

Jim — What's  a  convention? 

Jack — That's  a  yearly  meeting  to  which  all  the  dis- 
trict unions  and  delegates.  That's  how  the  unions 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
get  to  understand  each  other  and  pull  together. 
That's  how  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  works. 

Jim — I  see. 

Jack — Well,  at  these  conventions  we'd  elect  na- 
tional officers.  There'd  be  contests  there,  too,  from 
year  to  year, — and  we'd  pick  some  more.  Then  these 
fellows  that  we  picked  as  officers  had  to  study  the 
situation — we  paid  their  wages  and  kept  them  ashore 
to  look  after  our  interests.  In  time  some  of  them  got 
pretty  wise.  Then  we  told  them  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  put  up  a  fight  to  get  better  laws  for  seamen. 
That's  where  the  brains  came  from.     See? 

Jim — All  sailors? 

Jack — Sure,  all  sailors.  Hold  on!  All  seamen,  I 
should  have  said.  Some  of  them  were  marine  fire- 
men and  some  of  them  were  marine  cooks,  and 
some  were  fishermen.  You  see,  in  the  sailors'  union 
all  officers  must  be  sailors,  and  in  the  marine 
firemen's  union  all  officers  must  be  firemen,  and  in 
the  marine  cooks'  union  all  must  be  cooks.  That's 
the  way  it  works. 

Jim — Oh,  the  firemen  and  cooks  are  in  the  union, 
too? 

Jack — Yes,  we're  all  together. 

Jim — Well,  the  law  was  passed  anyhow,  and  the 
shipowners  can't  take  it  away. 

Jack — They  can't  eh!  Well,  they  tried  it.  They 
got  a  congressman  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
change  the  law.  But  the  union  got  busy  and  beat 
them  to  it. 

Jim — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  politicians 
will  pay  any  attention  to  us  seamen?  Why,  we  got 
very  little  political  power.  Most  of  us  don't  even 
vote,  because  we're  at  sea  on  election  day. 

Jack — Oh,  we're  not  alone.  We're  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  that  gives  us 
the  right  to  have  delegates  in  the  central  bodies  of 
organized  labor  in  every  port  and  in  the  state  fed- 
erations of  labor  in  every  state.  We  tell  them  about 
our  trouble  and  they  support  us.  That's  the  way  we 
get  to  the  newspapers  and  the  public. 

Jim — Well,  I  guess  you're  right.  That  looks  good. 
Guess  I  didn't  understand.  But  anyhow,  the  ship- 
owners better  not  try  to  cut  wages  any  more  or 
there'll  be  a  strike. 

Jack— Who'll  strike? 

Jim — Why,  we  will,  of  course. 

Jack — You? 

Jim — Sure. 

Jack— How? 

Jim — Well,  I'd — oh,  of  course,  there  couldn't  be  a 
strike  unless  a  lot  of  us  got  together. 

Jack — That's  what  we  call  a  union,  Jim.  That's 
what  the  union  is.  Just  a  lot  of  us  fellows  getting 
together,    meeting   together,    talking   together,    acting 


together.  And  then  we  can  do  much  even  without 
striking.  There's  many  ways  to  do  things  when  we 
stick  together. 

Jim — Guess  you're  right,  Jack. 

Jack — Fine!  Now  come  on  over  to  the  union 
hall. 

Jim — Not  me!  Those  guys  must  be  sore  at  fellows 
like  me.  I'd  better  stay  away.  Wish  I'd  joined  long 
ago. 

Jack — Say,  old-timer,  none  of  us  wTas  born  with  a 
union  card  in  our  pocket.  We  were  all  non-union  at 
the  beginning.  We  all  had  to  learn.  The  fellows  all 
know  that.  None  of  'em  will  be  sore.  They'll  be 
glad  to  see  that  you're  going  to  be  a  right  guy  from 
now  on. 

Jim — Well,  I'll  come  over  some  time  when  I've  got 
money  enough  to  join.  I'm  broke  now  and  I  couldn't 
join  the  union  even  though  I'm  now  willing. 

Jack — Come,  anyhow.  All  the  fellows  know  how 
it  is.  They're  all  seamen.  They'll  understand.  As 
long  as  your  heart's  all  right,  the  rest  can  wait.  The 
union  has  done  a  lot  more  than  anything  we've  talked 
about  and  the  union  hall  is  the  place  to  hear  about  it. 

Jim — Fair  enough  Jack,  come  on.  I'll  never  be  a 
shirker  again. 


THE  LABOR  UNION 

(By    Carl    Wickard,    Detroit    Representative    Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes) 


The  labor  union  of  today  is  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  institution  and  regarded  as  a  great 
moral  and  economic  value  to  the  workers. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  labor  union  is  to 
protect  the  rights  and  better  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  toilers.  Its  mission  is  an  unselfish 
one.  Unorganized  men  and  women  should  not 
condemn  the  unions,  rather  they  should  come  into 
them  that  the  house  of  labor  may  not  be  divided 
against  itself. 

A  favorite  objection  to  the  labor  union  is  that 
it  deprives  the  individual  member  of  his  liberty 
to  act  independently  of  the  whole  body. 

In  answer  to  this  objection  let  it  be  said  that 
the  relation  of  the  member  to  the  union  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  citizen  to  the  nation — it  se- 
cures and  maintains  his  rights. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  Government 
is  based  upon  that  very  principle.  The  citizen 
casts  his  vote,  but  accepts  the  decision  of  the 
majority  as  final. 

And  so  far  as  liberty  is  concerned — either  in 
the  nation  or  in  the  labor  union — that  only  be- 
comes possible  through  the  instrumentality  of 
majority  rule. 


No  one  should  be  harshly  condemned  for 
making  a  mistake,  unless  the  mistake  becomes 
a  habit.  Get  the  habit  of  demanding  union 
goods  and  union  service  and  thus  avoid  mis- 
takes. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ORGANIZATION 

(By  Patrick  O'Brien,  Buffalo  Representative 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes) 


One  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  political 
economy  to  understand  that  as  machines  are  made 
more  productive  fewer  workers  are  needed  in 
production,  or  that  reduction  in  the  number  of 
workers  means  reduction  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, or  that  this  results  in  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  that 
eventually  we  have,  what  is  commonly  known  as. 
a  "panic,"  often  diplomatically  referred  to  as  a 
''depression."  Panic,  depression  or  deflation,  call 
it  what  you  will,  we  the  workers  feel  it,  know  it. 
and  it  is  hoped  are  beginning  to  understand  it. 

These  panics  are  coming  much  too  frequently 
to  be  forgotten  easily,  because  their  effect  is  being 
indelibly  stamped  on  our  memories.  Socrates 
once  said,  "Only  the  wise  man  profited  by  the 
experience  of  others,  the  fool  by  his  own."  Well, 
the  fool  is  getting  his  experience.  And  so  are 
the  intelligent  or  wise  getting  theirs,  and  as  the 
foolish  and  the  wise  come  to  understand  the  cause 
of  panics  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  find  a 
cure  and  apply  that  cure. 

We  cannot  go  on  developing  and  inventing 
more  productive  machines,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  their  introduction  will  result  in  more 
workers  being  unemployed,  without  any  or  very 
little  chance  of  their  getting  other  employment, 
and  fail  to  put  forward  something  that  will  insure 
the  unemployed  against  the  further  development 
of  this  destructive  force.  If  nothing  else  will 
compel  us  to  take  steps  against  this  "Franken- 
stein," self-preservation  will,  because  we  are  all 
in  danger  of   becoming  victims  of  the  machine. 

Something  can  be  done  to  save  us  from  be- 
coming slaves  of  the  machine.  It  is  being  done 
now  and  has  been  in  operation  long  before  this 
present  panic  arrived.  The  only  reason  that  it  has 
not  prevented  this  panic  is  that  the  workers  have 
not  understood  the  necessity  for  organizing  into 
their  trade-unions  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
and  increase  in  wages.  This  is  and  has  been  the 
philosophy  of  the  trade-union  movement  almost 
from  its  inception.  That  it  is  sound  and  good 
reasoning  and,  therefore,  good  philosophy  can  be 
readily  seen  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  up 


some  of  the  statements  of  some  of  the  "pro- 
fessors" of  political  economy  and  read  or  listen  in 
on  the  radio  to  their  attempts  to  escape  from  giv- 
ing a  reason  for  the  present  panic  and  their 
rlounderings   to   escape  telling   what   the   cure    is! 

The  cure  is  Organization,  Organization  and 
more  Organization.  Until  we  have  within  the 
unions  the  membership  of  industry  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  trade-unions  to  stop  panics  from 
coming  periodically,  bringing  with  them  devas- 
tating conditions.  The  unorganized  workers 
suffer  from  these  panics,  but  cannot  blame  any 
but  themselves  for  a  great  deal  of  that  suffering. 
Because,  if  there  were  ten  millions  of  the  work- 
ers organized  instead  of  about  five  millions,  we 
the  workers  would  be  able  to  reduce  hours  and 
increase-  wages,  stop  underconsumption,  and  then 
we  would  have  no  panics.     Simple,  is  it  not? 

The  unorganized  workers  want  mills  to  open, 
ships  to  run.  so  that  they  may  have  work;  so 
do  the  organized  workers.  To  get  what  they 
both  want  they  will  be  compelled  to  join  together. 
If  they  do  not  join  together  they  will  continue 
having  long  hours  of  labor  such  as  the  hours 
enjoyed  by  the  Sailors  on  Lake  Carriers'  ships 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  which,  to  be  exact,  are  eighty- 
four  hours  per  week.  This  is  the  minimum. 
I 'anirs  will  continue  because  wages  will  not  be 
and  cannot  he  increased  without  Organisation. 

This  is  an  age  of  t  Organization  where  the  indi- 
vidual, standing  alone,  has  no  chance  to  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  employers  are 
organized  in  city,  state,  and  nation,  through 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Employers'  Associations, 
Shipowners'  (  Organizations  such  as  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association.  They  know  that,  even  though 
they  have  untold  wealth  and  ability  and  the  best 
brains  that  money  van  buy.  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed without  Organisation. 

The  unorganized  worktrs  having  only  their 
power  to  labor,  coupled  with  a  grammar  school 
education  and  without  money  to  buy  brains,  are 
today  rather  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  competition  of  their  fellow  workers 
and  the  machine.  The  transfer  of  skill  from  man 
to  the  machine  has  left  man  a  poor  competitor, 
with  only  one  advantage  of  being  still  capable  of  J 
thinking.  The  ability  to  think  and  to  put  their 
thoughts  into  action  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
and  will  be  the  compelling  factor  in  making  man 
master  of  the  machine.  The  ability  to  think  will 
force  upon  the  workers  consciousness  the  neces- 
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sity  for  organization  to  save  the  workers  from 
starvation  and  possibly  slavery,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  be  the  dominant  force  in  preserv- 
ing the  basic  principles  upon  which  this  nation 
is  founded  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  its 
continuity. 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  SEAMEN'S  ACT 


A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  among  both 
officers  and  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  regarding 
proper  division  of  crews  into  watches.  The  matter 
is  governed  by  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act 
and  the  provision  of  this  section  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  watches  is  printed  herewith : 

"...  the  sailors  shall,  while  at  sea,  be  divided 
into  at  least  two,  and  the  firemen,  oilers  and 
watertenders  into  at  least  three  watches,  which 
shall  be  kept  on  duty  successively  for  the  per- 
formance of  ordinary  work  incident  to  the  sailing 
and  management  of  the  vessel." 

For  many  years  the  shipowners  boldly  dis- 
regarded this  provision  of  the  law.  Ultimately  a 
case  arose  involving  an  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  section,  reaching  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  highest  court  in  the  land  in  the 
O'Hara  and  Tjersland  vs.  Luckenback  case  ren- 
dered a  decision  which  held : 

1.  Under  the  requirements  of  the  Seamen's 
Act  of  March  4,  1915.  all  the  sailors  must  be 
divided  into  watches  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other 
numerically  as  the  whole  number  will  permit. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  shown  by 
the  Act  and  its  history,  is  to  promote  safety  at 
sea  rather  than  to  regulate  the  working  conditions 
of  the  men. 

3.  The  phrase  "divided  into  watches"  is  to  be 
given  the  meaning  it  had  acquired  in  the  language 
of  the  nautical  trade — connoting  a  division  of  the 
crew  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

Although  the  highest  court  in  the  land  had  ruled 
that  the  law  required  all  the  sailors  to  be  divided 
into  watches,  the  shipowners  ignored  the  decision 
and  continued  to  violate  the  law  until  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  brought  about  its  en- 
forcement. 

The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  local  in- 
spectors of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  to  enforce  the  law  was  decided  by 
the  opinion  of  United  States  Attorney-General 
Sargent  under  date  of  March  17,  1927,  in  the 
following  opinion : 


"I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  local 
boards  of  inspectors,  under  Section  4450  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  have  authority  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend the  license  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  for 
failure  to  comply  with  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's 
Act  (supra)  relating  to  watches  while  at  sea." 

Under  date  of  March  21,  1927,  Supervising 
Inspector  General  Dickerson  M.  Hoover  of  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  is- 
sued clear  and  definite  instructions  to  all  local 
inspectors  regarding  the  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 2  and  instructed  them  to  take  action  against 
the  licenses  of  officers  failing  to  obey  the  law. 

Under  the  law  sailors  must  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  watches,  which  shall  be  as  numerically 
equal  as  possible  as  well  as  equal  in  length  of 
time  on  watch.  Any  other  method  of  working  the 
deck  crew  is  illegal  and  should  be  reported  to  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  or 
to  officers  of  the  union. 


ATTENTION,  GREAT   LAKES   SAILORS 

To  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  from  a  financial 
standpoint  for  you  to  become  a  member,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes 
recently  decided  to  reduce  the  initiation  fee  to 
$2  for  all  men  on  non-union  boats.  The  reduced 
fee  is  effective  for  a  limited  period  only  and  every 
competent  able  seaman  and  ordinary  seaman  on 
non-union  boats  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  become  a  member  at  very  low 
cost.  However,  you  must  act  now  as  this  offer 
is  open  for  a  limited  time  only.  Mail  in  your 
application  for  membership,  enclosing  the  initi- 
ation fee  of  $2  plus  the  number  of  months  dues 
you  desire  to  pay.  The  monthly  dues  are  $1.50. 
the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  maintains 
headquarters  at  810^  North  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  branches  at  the  following  ports  : 

Ruffalo,  New  York 55  Main  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 1426  W.  Third  Street 

Detroit,  Michigan 514  Shelby  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 234  South  Second  Street 

Mail  in  your  application  for  membership  to 
any  of  the  above  offices  and  a  membership  book 
will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.    Act  now. 


.  To  discover  to  the  world  something  which 
deeply  concerns  it,  and  of  which  it  was  previously 
ignorant ;  to  prove  to  it  that  it  had  been  mistaken 
on  some  vital  point  of  temporal  or  spiritual  inter- 
est, is  as  important  a  service  as  a  human  being 
can  render  to  his  fellow  creatures. — John  S.  Mill. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PATRIOTS  AND 
TORIES 

(By  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Cleveland  Representative 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes) 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  people 
of  America  were  ruled  by  a  king.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  oppressing  them  and  denying  their  peti- 
tions for  relief.  Therefore,  they  expelled  his 
government  and  installed  one  of  their  own.  Those 
who  favored  the  new  government  were  known  as 
patriots,  and  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
king  as  tories. 

The  new  government  proved  so  efficient  in 
guarding  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  the  op- 
pressed of  many  nations  deserted  their  kings  and 
enrolled  under  the  people's  government  in  such 
numbers  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  from  three  million  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million,  and  they  became  the  most  pros] .cl- 
ous people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

However,  the  spirit  of  monarchy  did  not  die. 
and  while  we  boast  that  we  enjoy  political  liberty 
our  industrial  system,  through  the  medium  of 
great  corporations,  is  ruled  by  industrial  kings 
as  ruthless  as  any  that  flourished  in  the  old  world, 
who  enrich  themselves  by  exploiting  the  people 
through  special  privileges,  high  prices,  low  wages 
and  long  hours  of  labor,  and  who,  by  their  sense- 
less greed,  have  brought  about  the  present  busi- 
ness paralysis,  unemployment,  suffering  and  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

To  guard  against  such  a  condition  that  now 
oppresses  us,  the  people  organized  trade-unions, 
to  insure  fair  treatment  through  a  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  industry.  Our  industrial 
kings  refused  to  recognize  the  trade-unions  and 
instituted  a  system  of  employment  which  they 
called  Open  Shop,  tinder  which  the  individual 
worker  must  treat  with  the  organized  corporation. 
The  fight  is  on.  Those  who  support  the  trade- 
unions  are  the  industrial  patriots  of  today,  and 
those  who  support  the  industrial  kings  and  corpo- 
rations are  the  industrial  tories. 

Probably  the  greatest  example  of  industrial 
despotism  through  corporation  control  in  our 
country  is  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  a 
creature  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
operating  four  hundred  great  ships  on  the  great 
lakes.  The  officers  and  crews  of  this  fleet  work 
twelve  hours  each  day  and  seven  days  each  week. 


and  frequently  they  are  required  to  work  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a  day  without  receiving  one 
cent  for  overtime  worked. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Marine  Engineers'  Union 
won  the  eight-hour  day  on  the  large  ships  of  the 
fleet  for  their  members,  but  later  it  was  taken 
from  them.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Seamen's 
Union  won  the  eight-hour  day  for  their  members 
employed  in  the  engine  department  of  the  ships, 
and  it  still  obtains  because  it  is  mandatory  through 
an  act  of  Congress. 

But,  alas  lor  human  frailty,  the  patriots  who 
won  these  concessions  arc  denied  the  benefits 
thereof  through  a  subtle  system  of  registration 
and  promotion  known  as  the  welfare  plan,  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  seamen,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
trial tories  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial patriots. 

Some  day  this  industrial  war  will  be  ended.  If 
the  tories  win — and  they  must  not — long  hours 
and  low  wages  will  be  the  lot  of  the  workers,  and 
bread  lines  and  sou])  kitchens  will  lie  the  lot  of 
the  unemployed.  If  the  patriots  win — and  they 
must  -shorter  hour-,  higher  wages,  better  living, 
happier  families,  and  finer  citizens  will  be  the 
result. 

The  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  place  the 
working  man  ami  woman  of  our  country  in  a 
position  where  they  will  be  helpless  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  employers,  compelled  to  submit  like 
animals  to  their  dictation  in  every  phase  of  their 
lives,  is  not  only  not  just  or  not  real  American, 
but  they  are  not  even  selfishly  intelligent. 
In  the  light  of  the  past  history  of  our 
country  and  our  people  all  open-minded,  intelli- 
gent observers  must  know  that  the  American 
working  man  and  woman  citizen  will  never  sub- 
mit to  any  imposition  that  puts  the  taint  of 
slavery  on  them  in  any  way,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  effort  being  made  to  establish  that  kind  of  an 
imposition  on  them  there  will  be  nothing  but 
strife  continually,  and  the  stronger  the  effort  the 
more  widespread  and  intense  will  be  the  strife 
(particularly  industrial  strife)  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing and  misery  in  our  country,  until  it  is  ended. 
It  is  not  only  right  that  we  should  have  a  union 
shop,  but  it-is  the  only  way  in  which  the  worker 
tan  get  any  real  consideration.  It  is  the  only 
intelligent  way  of  adjusting  relationships  between 
the  worker  and  the  employer — the  only  American 
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way,  the  only  civilized  way.    Besides,   it  is  our 
solemn  judgment  that  it  is  the  only  safe  way. 

By  that  process  we  will  not  only  adjust  all  the 
problems  that  we  have  now,  on  the  basis  of  the 
nearest  thing  of  fairness  that  we  can  figure  out, 
but  it  means  that  every  problem  that  we  may 
have  in  the  future  will  be  adjusted  rationally, 
intelligently,  on  the  basis  of  fairness,  peaceably. 
It  means  the  rational  road  to  a  higher  civilization. 
The  other  road  is  the  way  back  to  the  feudal  ages, 
to  the  cave  man  era,  towards  savagery  and  bar- 
barism— the  road  of  the  beast  among  men. 


WHAT  SHARKS  FEED  ON 


Shark  fishing  being  now  an  established  and 
profitable  industry  at  Pindimar,  Port  Stephens, 
(N.  S.  W.),  plentiful  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded of  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
of  these  ferocious  and  voracious  scavengers  of  the 
seas.  A  17-foot  tiger  shark,  cut  open,  yielded  two 
whole  porpoises'  heads,  eight  large  crayfish,  a 
number  of  small  fish,  and  two  portions  of  a 
whale's  backbone,  one  weighing  25  pounds,  and 
the  other  30  pounds. 

This  menu  was  not  an  exceptional  one.  Still 
another  shark — a  lady  this  time,  and  therefore  we 
may  presume  a  shark  of  genteel  tastes  and  dis- 
crimination— was  found  to  contain  the  following 
items :  One  complete  head  of  another  shark,  one 
large  fin,  one  set  of  teeth  of  a  whaler  shark,  and 
parts  of  the  jaw  of  another  shark.  A  lady  of 
cannibalistic  tastes — no  doubt  an  idealist,  disillu- 
sioned as  to  past  admirers. 

One  shark,  bigger  than  usual,  was  slung  up  on 
the  tackle,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  the  stomach 
and  its  contents  were  ejected  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creature,  and  fell  on  to  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
There  were  fish,  birds,  crayfish,  a  bag,  and  a  man's 
handkerchief,  carefully  knotted  and  bulging.  One 
of  the  crew,  quicker  than  the  rest,  waded  in,  and, 
regardless  of  the  awful  mess,  grabbed  the  bag. 
With  hasty  fingers  he  opened  it.  Gold?  No. 
Silver?  No.  Precious  stones?  No.  Just  four 
little  dead  kittens. 


The  present  position  which  we,  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  classes,  occupy  is  that  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  riding  on  the  poor  man's  back; 
only,  unlike  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  we  are  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  man,  very  sorry ;  and  we  will 
do  almost  anything  for  the  poor  man's  relief 
..  .  .  anything  but  get  off  his  back. — Tolstoi. 


THE  THREE- WATCH  SYSTEM 

(By  Claude  M.  Goshorn,  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes) 


Establishing  shorter  hours  of  labor  for  the  deck 
crews  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years  along  these  lines.  Years  ago 
practically  the  entire  deck  crew  were  required  to 
stay  on  deck  during  the  entire  time  the  vessel 
was  loading  or  unloading.  Gradually  through 
pressure  and  agitation,  watch  and  watch  became 
the  custom  for  most  of  the  crew  in  port.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
call  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  off  watch  to 
assist  in  locking  through  the  Soo.  This  was  even- 
tually abolished,  although  it  is  still  a  common 
matter  to  have  both  mates  on  deck  at  that  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  twelve-hour  workday 
has  always  represented  the  minimum  workday, 
rather  than  the  maximum  day  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  practically  no  limits  prevailed  when  the  ves- 
sels were  in  port.  Through  constant  agitation  by 
the  organized  sailors,  together  with  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  behest  of  the  unions, 
some  relief  has  been  secured  from  the  worst  abuses 
surrounding  the  working  hours  of  the  deck  crews. 

During  the  winter  of  1920  the  organized  sailors 
on  the  Great  Lakes  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  lake- 
shipping  industry  by  establishing  the  three-watch 
system  for  the  deck  crews  of  lake  vessels  as  a 
substitute  for  the  two-watch  system.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  the  union  was  successful  in 
securing  agreement  with  the  passenger  lines  estab- 
lishing the  three-watch  system  or  eight-hour  day 
for  the  deck  crews  of  those  vessels  and  has  been 
successful  in  gradually  extending  the  three-watch 
system  on  vessels  in  several  other  trades.  Since 
1920  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  has 
secured  agreements  by  which  the  three-watch  sys- 
tem has  been  extended  to  where  approximately 
one  thousand  employees  in  the  deck  department 
of  lake  vessels  are  working  under  the  new  system. 

At  the  same  time  our  sister  unions  of  sailors 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  were  working 
for  the  same  objective  with  remarkable  success. 
Today  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  deck  department  of  vessels  on  both 
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coasts  are  working  under  the  three-watch  system. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  only  substantial  group 
remaining  on  American  vessels  working  on  the 
old  two-watch  system  are  the  men  employed  on 
Lake  Carrier  Association  boat-.  This  association 
of  non-union  vessel  owners  has  earned  the  doubt- 
ful distinction  of  being  the  last  remaining  large 
group  of  shipowners  clinging  to  the  obsolete  two- 
watch  system. 

A  few  months  ago  the  members  of  the  Sailor-' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  decided  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  inaugurate  the  three-watch  system 
on  vessels  enrolled  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion and  careful  plans  have  been  made  to  force 
this  group  of  vessel  owners  to  adopt  the  modern 
three-watch  system. 

Letters  calling  attention  to  the  twelve-hour  day 
and  eighty- four-hour  working  week  prevailing  on 
vessels  of  the  association  were  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  to  members  of  his  cabinet,  to 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Governors  of  all 
states  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  various 
other  prominent  people.  Copies  of  the  letters 
were  also  supplied  to  the  public  press,  who  gave 
considerable  space  to  the  story  of  the  long  hours 
required  of  sailors  on  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
vessels.  Promises  of  aid  and  support  came  from 
all  quarters  and  finally  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  interested  itself  in  the  situation 
and  is  endeavoring  at  this  time  to  convince  the 
vessel  owners  that  they  should  adopt  the  three- 
watch  system  for  their  deck  crews.  The  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  intends  to  constantly 
press  this  issue  at  every  opportunity  until  the 
three-watch  system  for  deck  crews  is  adopted  by 
ever\-  Great  Lakes  vessel  owner.  Any  sailor  can 
aid  and  assist  this  great  movement  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  sailors  by  becoming  and  remaining 
a  member  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  

"WHEN  MIGHT  IS  RIGHT" 

(By   Charles   Mackay) 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  NON- 
UNION SEAMEN 

(By   Charles   Bradhering,   Milwaukee   Branch 
Agent  of  Sailors'  Union  of  Great  Lakes) 


There's  a  break  in  the  clouds,  there's  a  gleam  in 

the  sky, 
There's  a  beautiful  star,  brightly  shining  on  high, 
That  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  long-promised  day 
When  right  shall  be  might  and  shall  flourish  for 

aye — 
When  man  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  shall 

stand, 
To  enjoy  and  possess  and  replenish  the  land. 


Brothers!  I  address  you  as  my  "brothers."  for 
Mich  you  are  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
seamen.  The  difference  between  you  and  the 
union  men  is  just  this,  that  the  members  of  the 
union  recognize  the  value  of  unity  in  the  great 
family  of  seamen,  while  you  fail  to  understand 
your  duty  to  yourself  and  your  fellow  seamen. 
The  union  men  say,  "Let  us  all  get  together  and 
work  for  the  common  good."  You  say,  in  effect, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  "Every  man  for 
himself,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  there 
were  no  unions  of  seamen,  when  none  of  tl 
hiring  craft  recognized  the  fact  of  their  brother- 
hood. 

It  was  then  "every  man  for  himself,"  and  the 
devil  got  practically  all  of  them.  Crimping, 
shanghaiing,  slugging,  unspeakable  brutality,  evil 
quarters  and  worse  food,  endless  working  hours 
and  pitifully  low  wages,  out  of  which  the  men 
in  many  trades  were  created  by  the  advance  sys- 
tem. Degradation  ashore  and  afloat  was  the 
result. 

What  does  "every  man  for  himself"  mean? 
Suppose  you  heard  that  command  given  on  board 
ship  in  a  moment  of  danger!  You  know  that 
then  it  would  mean  about  the  same  as  "all  hope 
is  lost,  save  yourself  if  you  can."  It  is  so  utterly 
hopeless,  cowardly  and  ineffective  that  no  ship's 
officer  worthy  of  the  name  would  utter  a  com- 
mand of  that  sort. 

In  time  seamen  began  to  organize  and  finally 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
was  born.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  district 
unions  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  union,  the  Maquire 
Act,  the  White  Act,  and  the  Seamen's  Act  were 
passed  by  Congress.  These  laws  are  the  result 
of  seamen  getting  together,  standing  together  and 
working  together  for  their  own  good  and  for  the 
good  of  rdl  the  workers  of  their  craft. 

In  the  past,  conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes 
were  not  as  bad  as  those  prevailing  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  That  was  because  trade-union  ac- 
tivity was  effective  on  the  lakes  earlier  than  else- 
where. Today,  however,  the  sailors  on  the  Great 
Lakes  work  longer  hours  than  elsewhere,  because 
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not  enough  of  them  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
union  to  compel  a  change  to  the  shorter  workday 
for  the  deck  crew.  The  twelve-hour  day — con- 
demned by  pulpit  and  press — still  prevails  for  the 
deck  crews  on  the  Great  Lakes,  except  where  the 
men  are  organized. 

The  three-watch  system  is  fast  becoming  the 
standard  throughout  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  through  the  efforts  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America.  It  ought  to  be  made 
generally  effective  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  result  if  the 
union  disbands  and  there  were  no  organized  sea- 
men left  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  men 
of  the  sea?  What  would  happen  to  the  American 
worker  if  the  various  unions  in  the  building, 
manufacturing,  and  transportation  trades  were 
out  of  existence  and  the  employers  had  none  to 
oppose  them?  The  result  would  be  a  lowering 
of  living  standards  and  the  entrance  of  a  con- 
dition of  virtual  slavery,  with  "every  man  for 
himself"  and  all  the  helpless  victims  of  their  own 
neglect  of  each  other. 

Organization  is  the  law  of  life.  There  must 
be  organized  effort  or  civilization  fails.  No  city 
can  last  without  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  nations. 
No  factory  can  operate  unless  men  can  be  in- 
duced to  work  together,  each  fulfilling  his  allotted 
task.  No  ship  could  sail  the  seas  without  a  crew 
working  together  for  the  good  of  the  ship.  You 
all  know  that. 

Why  not  work  together  for  yourselves,  too  ? 
Why  not  get  together  and  pull  together  for  the 
good  of  all  seamen  ?  There's  only  one  way  to  do 
this.  Join  the  union.  That's  the  right  way  and 
the  only  way. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Marking  an  epoch  in  American  forestry,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  recently  made  a 
sale  of  wood  from  the  Nebraska  National  For- 
est, a  region  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  was 
nothing  but  barren  sand  dunes.  Planted  to  jack 
pine,  this  area  is  now  producing  a  forest  crop, 
the  first  artificial  forest  in  the  history  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  do  so.  For  hundreds  of  years 
foresters  have  sold  timber  from  the  man-grown 
forests  of  Europe,  while  the  United  States  has 
been  harvesting  the  forests  grown  by  nature. 


There  is  something  about  a  human  being  that  is 
greater  than  the  universe.  If  you  will  not  give  up 
you  cannot  be  beaten. — Frank  Crane. 


LITTLE  AMERICA  (The  South  Pole).  By  Richard 
Evelyn  Byrd.  Publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  since,  when  Polar 
exploration  was  a  painful  business  and  explorers 
(like  Scott  and,  as  we  now  know,  Andree) 
dragged  themselves  slowly  to  a  terrible  death. 
We  have  changed  all  that.  Nowadays  the  ex- 
plorer takes  an  aeroplane  as  a  humbler  man  may 
take  a  motor-car.  He  mounts;  it  goes.  If  it 
comes  down,  he  wirelesses  his  base,  as  the  motor- 
ist "  'phones  up"  the  nearest  garage,  and  a  re- 
serve machine  comes  out  to  pick  him  up.  With 
these  advantages  he  need  not  be  contented  with . 
one  Pole.  In  no  time  at  all  he  bags  a  brace  of 
them.  In  1926  Admiral  Byrd  flew  over  the  North 
Pole.  In  1929  he  flew  over  the  South  Pole.  The 
book  published  today  and  clumsily  named  is 
the  record  of  the  South  Polar  flights.  "Little 
America"  was  the  name  of  Byrd's  camp  on  the 
Ice  Barrier. 

Of  course,  flying  to  the  South  Pole  is  not  really 
as  simple  as  a  motor  run.  The  risks  are  terrific. 
When  Amundsen,  on  his  flight  to  the  North  Pole, 
was  forced  to  descend  to  the  ice-floes  he  said 
that  in  all  his  journey  he  saw  no  other  patch  of 
ice  which  would  have  permitted  him  to  descend 
and  reascend  without  disaster.  There  may  be 
engine  failure,  springing  from  some  mechanical 
defect,  from  a  leak,  from  adverse  winds  exhaust- 
ing petrol,  or  a  landing,  whether  forced  or  not, 
on  an  ice  surface  whose  roughnesses  cannot  be 
detected  from  the  air  may  smash  the  machine  be- 
yond repairability.  In  either  case  the  explorers 
may  be  cast  away  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
base,  and,  however  busily  they  may  have  cluttered 
up  their  machine  with  supplies  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, they  will  be  lucky  if  they  survive.  Admiral 
Byrd  chronicles  two  such  experiences. 

Byrd's  success  was  founded  on  two  things — 
wireless  and  aeroplanes.  He  took  with  him  the 
best  wireless  equipment  and  five  engineers  to 
look  after  it.  His  aeroplanes,  his  ships  at  sea. 
and  his  camps  on  the  ice  had  wireless.  He  could 
direct  them  all  from  his  base.  When  he  was  him- 
self flying  they  could  follow  his  fortunes,  note 
his  position,  and,  provided  that  his  own  equip- 
ment had  not  broken  clown,  come  to  his  rescue. 
He  carried  three  aeroplanes.  The  principal  ma- 
chine which  was  used  in  the  flight  to  the  South 
Pole   was  a  three-engined   all-metal    Ford   mono- 
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plane.  Its  three  engines  had  nearly  a  thousand 
horsepower,  its  cruising-  speed  was  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  its  load  capacity 
about  seven  tons. 

He  had  also  a  Fokker  monoplane  with  a  425- 
horsepower  engine  and  a  Fairchild  folding-wing 
machine.  Amundsen  and  Scott  had  marched  at 
twenty-five  miles  per  day,  or  twenty,  or  live,  at 
the  mercy  of  ground  and  weather,  Byrd  Hew  at 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  lie  had,  as  he  says, 
"swiftness  and  comfort."  hut  always  the  dread 
of  the  "enlarged  fallibility"  which  sprang  from 
his  dependence  on  a  machine. 

So  exploration,  too,  is  mechanized.  But  there 
is  more  in  Admiral  Byrd's  story  than  the  mere 
conquest  of  the  South  Pole  by  aeroplane,  how- 
ever exciting  that  may  be.  The  aeroplane  is  a 
prime  discoverer;  the  flight  of  the  Byrd  expedi- 
tion over  the  great  mountain  ranges  which 
hitherto  only  Amundsen  and  Scott  had  seen — and 
they  from  a  very  different  angle — will  do  much 
to  fill  in  the  maps  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 
Nor,  one  should  add,  would  the  results  have  been 
so  great  had  not  Admiral  Byrd  been  himself  an 
admirable  leader  of  men. 

*     *     * 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  HAWAII.  Compiled 
and  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (Bulletin  534).  Price,  45  cents  when  or- 
dered from  Supt.  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,   1).   C. 

As  directed  by  law,  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  study,  in  1930,  of  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  working'  classes  in   Hawaii. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  islands  are  the 
growing"  of  sugar  cane  and  the  making-  of  sugar. 
and  the  growing  and  canning  of  pineapples,  but 
there  are  many  other  industries  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  learned  that  on  the  sugar  plantations  the 
male  workers  earn,  on  the  average.  $11.04  a  week, 
while  the  female  workers  earn  $7.80.  On  the 
pineapple  plantations  the  full-time  weekly  earn- 
ings of  males  average  $13. 62  and  those  of  females 
$8.96.  On  both  the  sugar  and  pineapple  planta- 
tions the  workers  receive,  in  addition  to  wages, 
certain  perquisites,  such  as  housing  accommoda- 
tions, fuel,  water,  and  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vice. These  cost  the  employers  an  estimated 
average  of  $28  per  family  per  month. 

In  the  other  industries  the  average  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  males  range  from   $7.86   in 


the  manufacture  of  overalls  and  shirts  to  $40.26 
in  the  printing  industry.  Those  of  females  ranged 
from  $7.76  in  coffee  mills  to  $16.63  in  the  print- 
ing industry. 

Labor  organizations  are  few  in  number  and 
small  in  membership.     Only  the  barbers'  union 

has  a  collective  agreement  with  the  employers. 
*     *     * 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  TAXATION?  My  Jack- 
son If.  Ralston.  Publisher,  the  Ingram  Institute 
San  Diego,  California.      Price.  $1.25. 

As  Mr.  Ralston  says  in  his  opening  sentence, 
he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  "bringing  to  light 
the  trtte  relations  between  the  state  and  taxation." 
and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  principles  of 
taxation  are  based  on  natural  laws.  This  is  a 
book  that  is  different.  Its  200  page-  treat  of  tax- 
ation and  its  related  subjects  of  business  in  all 
economic  and  sociological  aspects  without  wast- 
ing the  reader's  time  on  the  various  things  that 
are  not  so.  It  has  become  the  fashion  nowadays 
to  jumble  facts  and  fancies,  higgledy-piggledy,  so 
that  one  seeking  information  gives  Up  in  disgust. 

Mr.  Ralston  analyzes  our  taxation  through  its 
various  forms  and  considers  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  miner,  the  tradesman,  and  the  lot 
owner.  lie  does  it  without  ftweasle"  word-, 
words  having  one  meaning"  in  one  place  and  an- 
other in  another,  as  do  so  many  who  speak  learn- 
edly on  this  simple  subject. 

I  lis  conclusion  is  that  our  error  lies  in  taxing 
tlu-  wrong  things.  We  tax  industry  and  add  to 
it-  COSt,  while  we  untax  speculation  and  enrich 
Speculators  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  Mr. 
Ralston  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  progress  in 
scientific  taxation  that  has  already  been  made  in 
different  communities  and  countries,  and  in  his 
final  chapter  discusses  some  special  problems 
such  as  how  to  deal  with  mineral  and  forest  lands, 
with  transportation,  power  and  light  and  other 
forms  of  special  privilege. 

Mr.  Ralston's  book  explains  clearly  and  con- 
cisely just  what  is  wrong  with  taxation  and 
should  prove  a  distinct  help  in  clearing  up  some 
present-day  problems. — T.  F. 


He  that  conceals  a  useful  truth  is  equalh 
guilty  with  the  propagator  of  an  injurious 
falsehood. — St.  Augustine. 


It  is  hard  to  pay  for  bread  that  has  been 
eaten. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Denial  of  Citizenship. — World-wide  interest 
has  been  created  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  denying  citizenship  to  two 
individuals  who  refuse  to  agree  in  advance  to 
bear  arms  in  any  war  in  which  the  country  might 
engage.  One  of  these  persons  is  Dr.  Douglas 
Macintosh,  who  was  a  chaplain  with  the  Canadian 
troops  during  the  war  and  is  now  professor  of 
the  Divinity  School  at  Yale  University.  The 
other,  Miss  Marie  Bland,  was  a  nurse  with  the 
American  troops  in  France. 

Dr.  Macintosh,  in  applying  for  citizenship,  said 
he  would  not  promise  to  bear  arms  unless  he  felt 
he  "was  morally  justified."  Miss  Bland  agreed 
to  support  the  American  Constitution  and  Amer- 
ican laws  "as  far  as  my  conscience  as  a  Christian 
will  allow." 

Five  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  no  bargains  must  be  permitted  with  ap- 
plicants for  citizenship.  The  minority,  which  in- 
cluded Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Justices  Holmes, 
Brandeis  and  Stone,  held  that  Congress  has  in 
the  past  exempted  from  military  service  persons 
who  objected  on  religious  grounds,  and  these 
cases  are  similar. 

"Gag"  Law  Held  Unconstitutional. — A  Min- 
nesota faw,  which  empowered  equity  courts  to 
suppress  newspapers  in  that  state,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  held  that  the  law  infringes  the 
liberty  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis. 
Stone  and  Roberts  joined  in  this  opinion. 

Justice  Butler  wrote  the  dissenting  opinion, 
which  was  supported  by  Justices  Van  Deventer, 
McReynolds  and  Sutherland.  The  latter  de- 
cision declared  that  the  majority  decision  gives 
the  press  a  freedom  not  recognized  heretofore 
and  construes  the  word  "liberty"  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  "to  put  upon  the  states  a  Fed- 
eral restriction  that   is   without  precedent." 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  his  four  associates 
took  their  stand  for  liberty  of  the  press  as  com- 
monly understood.  They  insisted  that  libel  laws 
protect  any  person  who  claims  to  be  wronged. 

The  Minnesota  law  was  passed  in  1925.  It 
authorized  equity  courts  to  perpetually  enjoin 
any  newspaper  or  other  publication  that  the  court 
believes  is  malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory. 


"Whatever  wrong  the  appellant  has  committed, 
or  may  commit,  by  his  publications,  the  state  ap- 
propriately afford  both  public  and  private  redress 
by  its  libel  laws,"  said  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 

"Public  officers,  whose  character  and  conduct 
remain  open  to  debate  and  free  discussion  in  the 
press,  find  their  remedies  for  false  accusations,  in 
actions  under  libel  laws  providing  for  redress  and 
punishment,  and  not  in  proceedings  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  newspapers  and  publications." 

The  minority  decision  said  the  newspaper  in 
question  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court,  "devoted  largely  to  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter."  This  fact 
was  ignored  by  the  majority  justices,  who  held 
that  libel  laws  and  civil  action  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  citizens,  rather  than  undermine  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee. 


A  NEW  EXPORT  COMMODITY 


Crushed  oyster  shells — formerly  a  waste  prod- 
uct, and  then  used  largely  as  a  road-building  ma- 
terial— are  being  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  increasing  quantities  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in 
poultry  feed.  Most  of  the  exports  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  oyster 
shells  are  valued  for  poultry  feed  because  of  their 
calcium  carbonate  content.  Exports  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February  of  this  year  totaled 
37,258  short  tons,  valued  at  $339,695 ;  compared 
with  30,713  short  tons,  valued  at  $284,942  in  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


THE  CLEARER  CALL 

(By  William  Dawson) 

William  Dawson,  the  author  of  this  poem,  is  13  years 
of  age  and  is  a  pupil  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools. 
The   poem   is   published   exactly  as   submitted. 


The  stink  of  the  harbor,  the  tang-  of  the  sea, 
The  smell  of  the  canvas  and  tar, 

A-filling  my  nostrils  and  torturin'  me, 
To  sail  to  the  evening  star. 

The  cry  of  a  baby,  the  song  of  my  wife, 

A-singing  the  infant  to  sleep, 
A-calling  me  home  to  an  easier  life, 

Than  that  of  the  tumbling  deep. 

The  chanty  of  shipmates,  beginning  to  pull 

The  anchor  up  out  of  the  mud, 
To  go  down  to  sea  with  the  tide  at  its  full, 

Bound  out  where  the  cherry  trees  bud. 

I'll  not  sail  again  to  the  evening  star, 

Or  taste  of  the  silver-bit  foam, 
The  song  of  a  girl  in  a  cabin  afar, 

Is  calling  me,  calling  me  home. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  four-masted  barkentine  Conquerer,  which 
has  been  laying  idle  at  Winslow,  Puget  Sound, 
since  1928,  has  been  sold  by  her  owners,  Hind, 
Rolph  &  Company  of  San  Francisco,  to  Capt. 
James  Hersey,  veteran  sailing  ship  master,  who 
has  been  living  on  board  the  vessel  since  she  was 
laid  up. 

The  government  cost  of  air  mail  increased 
from  $765,549  in  1926  to  $20,01 5,969  in  1930. 
These  air  lines,  last  year,  also  received  an  addi- 
tional $5,761,151  from  passengers  and  express 
carried.  This  expenditure,  together  with  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  given  to  shipowners  as  mail  sub- 
sidies, are  two  major  causes  for  the  post  office 
deficit. 

The  laid-up  Meet  of  shipping  board  vessels, 
lying  in  the  Hudson  River  off  Tompkins  Cove, 
have  been  reduced  through  sales  for  operation  or 
scrapping  from  150  to  15.  The  fifteen  ships, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  to  be 
broken  up,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Arthur  Kills 
Anchorage  off  Travis,  bringing  the  total  in  that 
fleet  up  to  a  little  over  sixty  ships. 

Low  bidder  on  the  new  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  to  be  built  on  Beacon  Hill,  Seattle,  is 
the  N.  P.  Severin  Company  of  Chicago,  it  is  dis- 
closed in  tenders  opened  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  Severin  tender  was 
$1,269,900.  Two  bids  were  filed  by  Seattle  firm.  : 
Gjarde  &  Wills,  $1,327,996,  and  Chrisman  & 
Snyder,  $1,332,762.  A  cost  limit  of  $1,600,000 
was  placed  on  the  building  by  the  government. 

Work  will  be  started  early  this  summer  on  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  $5,000,000  shipping  terminal 
in  the  Port  of  Seattle,  Washington.  This  unit  will 
be  a  600-foot  pier  and  transit  shed  costing  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000.  Seattle  port  author- 
ities have  closed  a  deal  for  the  P.  A.  Heney  tract 
of  waterfront  property  which  joins  the  former 
Skinner  &  Eddy  shipyard  as  a  site  for  the  new 
terminal. 

As  a  result  of  sales  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  board  reports, 
all  but  thirteen  foreign  trade  lines  have  been 
disposed  of  and  the  board's  expenditure  has  de- 
creased from  $50,400,000  to  $2,400,000  in  the  last 
seven  years.     American  flag  lines,  Mr.  O'Connor 


informed  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
are  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  to  provide 
dependable  service  at  rates  comparable  to  foreign 
line  charges. 

The  United  States  Navy  sold  the  following 
vessels:  Clarinda  (m.v.),  to  N.  T.  Ashe,  Glou- 
cester Point,  Va..  for  $2,300;  S-49  (submarine), 
built  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1922,  displaces  993 
tons,  to  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  Balti- 
more, for  $7,666.  Following  bids  for  the  light 
cruiser  Denver,  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1904. 
displaces  3.200  tons,  steams  16.75  knots,  were  re- 
jected; Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  Balti- 
more, $15,666;  Union  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Baltimore.  $11,950. 

Icebergs,  which  always  haw  been  a  menace  to 
shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic  lanes,  have  been 
wholly  absent  during  the  current  season  Eor  the 
first  time  within  the  recollection  of  officials,  it 
was  >tated  at  United  States  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters. Xot  a  single  iceberg  has  appeared,  and 
none  even  has  been  reported,  it  was  declared. 
This  phenomenon  is  puzzling  scientists,  with  some 
attributing  to  the  drought  of  last  year,  which 
ruined  crops  in  this  country,  and  which  might 
also  have  been  responsible  for  the  lack  of  ice 
along  the  far  northern  shores. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Collingwood  Shipyards, 
Ltd..  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 
hydrographic  vessel  for  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  vessel  will  be  214  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of 
36  feet.  The  propelling  equipment  is  to  consist 
of  two  triple-expansion  engines  and  two  boilers 
capable  of  providing  a  speed  of  12  knots.  Ac- 
commodations for  the  hydrographers  will  be  spa- 
cious and  completely  equipped  with  the  latest  ap- 
pliances for  marine  survey  work.  The  new  vessel 
will  cost  approximately  $600,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  registry: 
Bradford  E.  Jours  (schr.),  1,648  tons  gross,  1,510 
net,  built  at  Boothbay  Harber.  Me.,  in  1919,  to 
Portuguese;  Hazck  (m.v.),  43  tons  gross,  22  net. 
built  at  Los  Angeles  in  1924,  to  Japanese;  James 
R.  Elliott  (s.s.),  210  tons  gross,  114  net.  built 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  in  1902,  to  Canadian  ; 
Narwhal  (bqtn.),  523  tons  gross.  389  net,  built 
at  San  Francisco  in  1883.  to  Mexican;  Norse- 
man  fyt.).  ex  Apache,  239  tons  gross,  120  net. 
built  at  Birkenhead.  England,  in  1890  to  British. 
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J.  E.  Dockendorff,  president  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Steamship  Company,  is  quoted  as  stating 
that  he  was  prepared  to  spend  $10,000,000  to 
build  five  or  six  new  ships  following  the  sale, 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  of  the  American  Diamond 
Line  fleet  to  his  company.  His  further  plans  also 
contemplate  remodeling  the  five  ships  which  the 
line  owns  and  to  increase  their  speed  to  thirteen 
knots  while  the  new  ships  are  under  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Dockendorff  said  the  proposed  ships, 
which  would  be  operated  between  New  York  and 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  would  put  American 
freight  ships  on  a  passenger-speed  basis  for  the 
first  time  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  American  freighters  in  their  competition  with 
foreign  lines  for  cargoes. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Fishing 
Masters'  Association,  Boston,  has  the  largest  fleet 
of  fishing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  the 
1,065  vessels  listed  in  the  fishing  fleet  Boston  has 
208,  while  New  York,  which  is  second,  has  197. 
Gloucester's  fleet  numbers  170,  Philadelphia  120, 
and  Newport  97.  Of  the  209  vessels  hailing  from 
Boston  sixteen  are  listed  as  steam  trawlers,  six 
as  steamers,  and  all  others  are  equipped  with  aux- 
iliary power  of  some  kind,  not  one  being  depend- 
ent entirely  on  sail.  Boston's  fleet  is  eighteen  ves- 
sels less  than  a  year  ago ;  Gloucester  eleven  less ; 
Provincetown,  with  twenty-eight  vessels,  has  two 
less  than  a  year  ago ;  New  Bedford,  with  fifty-five 
vessels,  shows  a  gain  of  three  vessels;  and  Nan- 
tucket and  Portland  each  gained  one  over  a  year 
ago. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Accident  Prevention 
Department  of  the  marine  interest  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shows  that  the  present  low-accident 
campaign  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  accidents  of  53  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
in  1930  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  and 
a  decrease  of  44  per  cent  for  the  same  period  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  district.  In  April,  1930, 
there  were  forty-nine  compensable  accidents  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  district,  against  twenty-three 
for  April,  1931.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  dis- 
trict the  decrease  was  from  thirty-four  to  nine- 
teen. In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  for  the 
year  1930  there  was  one  compensable  accident  for 
every  9,000  man-hours  work,  and  for  April,  1931, 
there  was  but  one  such  accident  for  every  16,000 
man-hours'  work. 

Sailing  vessels  engaged  in  America's  foreign 
trade  made  about  two  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 


trances and  clearances  in  1930  and  carried  668,815 
tons  of  freight,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  movement.  In  the  overseas  trade  sailing 
vessels  made  only  about  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  entrances  and  clearances,  carrying 
85,761  tons  of  cargo,  or  less  than  two-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  overseas  cargo  movement.  In 
the  nearby  ocean  trade  sailing  vessels  made  about 
four  per  cent  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  and 
carried  345,184  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  cargo  transported;  and  in  the  Great 
Lakes  trade  they  made  about  one  and  one-fourth 
per  cent  of  the  entrances  and  clearances,  and  car- 
ried 237,870  tons  of  freight,  or  about  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  Great  Lakes  move- 
ment. 

The  total  wreck  of  the  Pacific  coastwise  liner 
H award  off  Point  Arguello  on  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia coast  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
Insured  value  of  the  hull  is  $1,072,000,  it  is  re- 
ported in  San  Francisco  insurance  circles,  of 
which  amount  45  per  cent  is  covered  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  45  per  cent  in  the  American  Syndi- 
cate and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  in  outside 
companies.  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  will  be 
hit  for  approximately  $50,000  on  the  hull.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  owners  of  the  Harvard,  report  a 
net  profit  for  the  year  1930,  of  $344,148,  after 
depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  equal  to  $9.83 
a  share  on  35,000  common  shares.  The  profit 
in  1929  was  $706,019,  or  $20.17  a  share.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  the  company  was  amalgamated  with 
the   Matson   Navigation  Company. 

First  of  a  trio  of  modern  super-liners  now 
building  for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  of 
San  Francisco  the  steamship  Mariposa  is  due  to 
be  launched  on  July  19  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Quincy,  Mass.  It  is  expected  that  a  sister  ship, 
the  Monterey,  will  be  launched  in  November. 
Particulars  of  both  ships  are :  length  632  feet, 
beam  79  feet,  draft  28  feet,  displacement  26,000 
tons.  Specifications  call  for  a  guaranteed  speed 
of  20^  knots.  There  will  be  nine  decks,  16  water- 
tight compartments  and  double  bottoms  through- 
out. Each  liner  will  accommodate  500  first  and 
250  cabin  class  passengers  and  both  will  run  on 
the  California-Australia  and  South  Sea  routes. 
Cargo  space  is  provided  for  5,000  tons  of  dry- 
cargo  and  850  tons  of  refrigerated  cargo  in  six 
chambers. 
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WORLDS  SHIPPING 


Following  a  storm  of  protest  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Argentina  has  rescinded  its  recent 
decree  establishing  a  minimum  tax  of  $20  on  all 
steamship  passages  from  the  country. 

Sale  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's liner  Orita  to  a  firm  of  shopbreakers  is 
reported.  The  Orita,  a  twin-screw  vessel  of  9,288 
gross  tons,  was  engaged  for  27  years  in  the  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  For  some  months,  however,  she  has 
been  idle  in  Liverpool. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Par- 
liament to  study  the  shipping  credit  bill,  have 
decided,  after  a  meeting  with  a  delegation  of 
Belgian  shipowners,  that  shipowners  earning 
profits  exceeding  6  per  cent  are  to  continue  to 
receive  shipping  credits,  provided  that  profits  ex- 
ceeding 7  per  cent  be  paid  into  a  special  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  loans. 

Seven  shipping  companies  recently  formed  the 
Swedish-Baltic  North  Atlantic  Freight  Confer- 
ence, which  will  cover  the  woodpulp  trade  from 
Sweden  to  the  United  States.  The  companies 
are  the  Swedish  America  Mexico  Line,  the 
Transatlantic  Shipping  Company,  the  Transma- 
rine Company,  the  Helsingborg  Shipping  Com- 
pany, the  Wilhelm  Wilhelmsen  Line,  the  Ameri- 
can Scantic  Line,  and  the  Unterweser  Reederei. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  mail  ships  in  the 
regular  service  between  Rotterdam  and  Batavia, 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  time  consumed  by 
the  voyage,  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  has  commis- 
sioned the  fast  new  m.v.  Baloeran  and  Dcmpo, 
while  other  ships  are  being  rebuilt  to  greater 
speed.  The  steamship  Slamat  will  be  recondi- 
tioned and  provided  with  a  "Maier"  stem,  add- 
ing 1*4  knots  to  the  ship's  need.  In  all,  six  last 
ships  will  be  used  on  the  service. 

An  inspector  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  cargo  of  the  m.v. 
Tricolor,  which  was  lost  last  January  after  an  ex- 
plosion shortly  after  leaving  Colombo,  has  found 
that  the  disaster  began  as  an  ordinary  fire  in  the 
cargo — most  probably  the  result  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  dock  laborers  at  Colombo.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  only  explosives  on  board  were  a 


very    small    package    stowed    away    in    the    safe 
chamber  aft. 

Three  cargo  ships  have  been  ordered  by  West- 
fal-Larsen  &  Company,  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Scheepv,  Maats.,  of  Amsterdam,  for  operation 
on  the  Pacific.  While  complete  details  of  the 
ships  have  not  been  made  known,  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  will  be  of  9,500  tons  d.w.,  and 
will  be  fitted  with  motors  developing  6,700  h.p. 
and  giving  a  minimum  speed  of  16  knots.  Re- 
frigerated space  for  100,000  cubic  feet  of  perish- 
able cargo  will  probably  be  provided  on  each  of 
the  boats. 

An  attempt  to  salvage  the  cargo  of  the  Finnish 
steamer  Oberon  which  sank  last  I  )eeember  in  the 
Kattegat  is  to  be  made  by  the  Finnish  Salvage 
Company,  which  is  said  to  be  confident  of  re- 
covery of  the  6,000  casks  of  butter  which  were 
aboard.  The  cargo  was  worth  $100,000.  The 
Oberon  was  one  of  three  Finnish  ships  engaged 
in  the  dairy  trade  between  Finland  and  England. 
She  collided  with  her  sister  ship  the  Arcturus, 
[mother  of  the  trio  engaged  in  this  trade.  Forty 
lives  were  lost  in  the  wreck,  the  Oberon  sinking 
SO  rapidly  that  passengers  could  not  get  on  deck. 

The  full  force  of  the  woes  which  have  pur- 
sued Spanish  shipping  throughout  last  year  is 
only  now  being  realized  when  the  companies  are 
publishing  their  accounts  —  most  of  which,  of 
course,  have  a  very  sorry  aspect.  A  very  few 
companies  have  declared  dividends,  but  these 
hardly  amount  to  much.  The  long  anticipated 
improvement  of  freights  seems  nowhere  in  sight 
and  the  laying  up  of  tonnage  is  continuing  with- 
out interruption,  for  the  Spanish  owners  cannot 
run  their  steamers  except  at  a  staggering  loss. 
The  large  companies  maintaining  regular  liner 
services  are  also  complaining  of  the  lack  of  ear- 
goes,  which,  they  say,  are  scant  on  both  outward 
and  homeward  voyages. 

1  )ivers  in  charge  of  the  project  for  the  recover v 
of  the  treasure  of  the  liner  Egypt,  sunk  off 
L'Orient,  France,  state  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  treasure  chamber  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface  with  the  aid  of  caissons  and  floating  docks. 
The  chamber,  which  is  twenty- four  feet  long  by 
six  feet  wide  and  weighs  seventy  tons,  lies  below 
the  third  deck.  Two  of  the  decks  were  pierced 
last  September,  when  a  safe  containing  the  key 
to  the  treasure  chamber  was  recovered.  I 
quently  there  only  remains  one  more  deck  to  be 
cut  through,  which  will  be  done  with  the  use  of 
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high  explosives.  The  treasure  room  contains  some 
six  tons  of  gold,  forty-three  tons  of  bar  silver, 
and  £800,000  in  coin.  The  wrecking  steamer 
Artiglio  II  recently  sailed  from  Brest  to  resume 
the  salvage  operations  off  L'Orient. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  was  held  at  Tokyo  recently.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  K.  Kagami), 
Mr.  N.  Ohtani  (vice-president)  was  in  the  chair. 
In  announcing  the  passing  of  the  dividend,  he 
regretted  that  the  accounts  for  the  term  showed  a 
net  loss  of  640,000  yen,  after  providing  for  de- 
preciation and  reserves  to  the  extent  of  5,730,000 
yen.  On  balancing  net  loss  with  amount  brought 
forward  from  the  old  accounts,  viz.,  1,180,000 
yen,  the  directors  recommended  that  the  remainder 
(540,000  yen)  be  carried  forward  to  the  new  ac- 
count. Such  a  poor  result  was  due  to  the  con- 
tinued world  depression,  aggravated  by  the  steady 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver  and  political  dis- 
turbances in  various  countries.  Mr.  Ohtani  re- 
gretted that  he  saw  no  signs  of  recovery,  and 
urged  the  exercise  of  continued  prudence. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  foreign 
trade  for  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, for  the  year  ending  September  30,  last, 
the  imports  were  valued  at  1,068,700,000  gold 
rubles,  an  increase  of  21.8  per  cent  on  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  exports  at  1,002,200,000  gold  rubles 
an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent,  there  being  thus  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  of  66,500,000  rubles. 
The  largest  customer  was  England,  which  took 
237,600,000  rubles,  against  192,500,000  rubles  in 
1928-29;  Germany  coming  next  with  214,800,000 
rubles,  against  208,500,000  rubles ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish imports  totaled  only  78,900,000  rubles  (against 
44,300,000  rubles  in  1929-30),  against  234,300,- 
000  rubles  taken  from  Germany  (against  188,- 
400,000  rubles).  The  United  States,  while  tak- 
ing comparatively  little  from  Russia,  sold  her 
more  than  any  other  nation. — Fairplay. 

French  shipbuilders  have  launched  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  procure  additional  financial  aid  from 
the  Government,  which  they  say  is  necessary  to 
bolster  up  the  industry.  In  fact,  the  Minister  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
promise  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Parliament  provid- 
ing for  more  liberal  grants  to  shipbuilders.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  his  assistance  will  depend  upon 
the  industry  itself,  for  if  it  effects  the  scheme 
of  rationalization  and  concentration  suggested  by 
the  Conseil  National  Economiquc,  he  will  do  all 


he  can  to  further  shipbuilders  in  their  endeavors. 
There  is  now  pending  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  bill  designed  to  increase  business  for 
French  yards  by  exempting  from  duty  and  the 
turnover  tax  yards  engaged  upon  foreign  orders. 
It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would  attract  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
naval  work. 

An  interesting  and  pointed  rejoinder  has  been 
made  by  the  Norzvegian  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Shipping  to  the  proposals  advanced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  that  Norway  be  in- 
duced to  change  her  present  four-mile  limit  to 
three  miles.  After  pointing  out  that  almost  every 
seaboard  nation  on  the  Continent  has  a  sea  terri- 
tory equal  to  that  of  Norway,  and  some  coun- 
tries one  even  more  extended,  the  journal  avers 
that  England's  motive  for  proposing  a  change  in 
Norway's  sea  limit  is  that  such  an  alteration 
would  enable  her  to  apply  for  permission  to  trawl 
along  certain  areas  of  the  Norwegian  coast.  Such 
competition  from  aliens  would  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  not  only  im- 
mediately upon  its  advent,  but  in  the  future,  since 
the  trawl  usually  tends  to  destroy  large  quan- 
tities of  fry,  thus  reducing  the  potential  yield  of 
the  fishery. 

Bremen,  together  with  Bremerhaven,  has 
greatly  confirmed  and  expanded  her  reputation  as 
a  world  port  during  the  last  few  years.  Less 
widely  known  is  the  fact  that  Bremen  has  also 
succeeded  in  considerably  fortifying  her  position 
as  a  transoceanic  freight  port.  The  importance 
of  Bremen  as  a  great  German  transshipment  port 
is  based  on  various  specialties  which  have  given 
the  harbors  of  Bremen  their  special  reputation. 
In  the  first  instance,  Bremen  is  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  ports  of  the  German  coast,  which 
means  that  vessels  arriving  from  overseas  are 
able  to  advance  farthest  inland  from  this  port. 
Bremen  enjoys,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  the 
lowest  railway  freight  rates  to  and  from  the 
inland.  As  a  railway  port,  85  per  cent  of  the 
overseas  trade  of  Bremen  is  received  from  or 
transferred  to  the  railways ;  the  rest  is  carried 
by  river  and  canal  shipping.  The  docks  of  Bre- 
men are  admirably  adapted  for  the  transship- 
ment of  cargo  from  railway  to  steamer,  and  vice 
versa.  During  recent  years  Bremen  has  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  and  improve  the  harbors  and 
docks  with  the  result  that  a  maximum  of  speed 
and  efficiency  has  been  attained. 
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Reports  to  the  Utah  Federation  of  Labor  show 
that  wages  in  certain  sections  of  this  state  have 
been  reduced  to  $2  a  day,  said  M.  I.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  federation,  in  a  public  statement. 

More  than  a  score  of  silk  mills  in  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  area  are  strike-bound  because  workers 
have  refused  to  accept  wage  cuts.  The  strike 
is  the  first  labor  disturbance  of  major  importance 
in  this  city  for  59  years. 

A  payroll  reduction  of  16%  per  cent  has 
been  effected  in  certain  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line  by  placing 
them  on  the  five-day  week,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently at  San  Francisco. 

The  shipping  board  has  denied  the  request  of 
Capt.  John  F.  Milligen,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Neptune  Association,  for  an  increase  in  pay  for 
deck  officers  on  Diesel-engined  ships.  The  in- 
crease asked  for  was  $10  a  month  for  first  offi- 
cers and  $5  a  month  for  second  and  third  mates. 

By  executive  order  Governor  GifTord  Pinchot 
of  Pennsylvania  will  abolish  the  coal  and  iron 
police.  Two  bills  for  that  purpose  failed  in  the 
legislature,  but  the  governor  says  he  made  a 
pledge  of  abolishment  which  he  intends  to  ful- 
fill. The  Pennsylvania  coal  and  iron  police,  paid 
by  the  state,  under  orders  from  mine  owners, 
rank  with  the  blackest  of  police  forces  in  state 
labor  dispute  records. 

The  curve  for  Canadian  trade  union  member- 
ship last  year  was  upward,  despite  the  business 
depression.  The  Canadian  Department  of  Labor 
reports  a  gain  of  2,973  for  all  elements  of  organi- 
zation. The  Canadian  central  bodies,  which  num- 
ber 27,  an  increase  of  two,  have  between  them 
673  local  branches,  a  gain  of  34,  with  a  combined 
membership  of  57,168,  a  gain  of  3,981.  The  in- 
dependent unions  lost  membership. 

Unemployment  is  increasing  in  most  foreign 
countries,  according  to  official  figures  received  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor^  Statistics.  In  the 
majority  of  25  countries,  22  of  them  European, 
the  latest  reports  reveal  new  peaks  in  unemploy- 
ment since  May,  1929.  These  reports  were  issued 
largely  in  December  and  January,  but  some  are 
for  November  and  October.  Two  are  as  recent 
as  February. 


The  senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  the 
House  injunction-regulation  bill  which  provides 
for  compulsory  jury  trial  in  contempt  cases  grow- 
ing out  of  alleged  violation  of  a  labor  injunction. 
The  judge  who  i>sued  the  order  will  retire 
from  the  case.  Courts  are  prohibited  from  issuing 
preliminary  orders  except  after  hearing  both 
sides  in  open  court.  These  writs  are  limited  to 
five  days. 

The  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  the  California  or  red  flag  law  did  not 
hold  the  whole  law  unconstitutional,  as  it  first 
reported.  It  appears  that  one  paragraph  is  nulli- 
fied. Nor  is  the  use  of  the  red  flag  entirely 
legalized  or  condoned.  The  court  holds  that  it  is 
the  intent  behind  the  use  of  the  flag  that  must 
count,  not  the  mere  display  of  the  flag.  Better 
facilities  for  getting  court  decisions  on  court  days 
would  obviate  such  mis-reporting. 

One  depression  remedy  is  to  permit  private 
insurance  companies  to  write  unemployment  in- 
surance, said  Julius  H.  Barnes  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  This  plan  was  recently  approved  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt.  He  said  these  companies  would  be 
liable  to  claim  that  they  have  a  vested  right  in 
this  new  system  of  insurance. 

Government  aid  to  business  men  in  standard- 
izing and  simplifying  their  output  has  enabled  120 
industries  to  save  $250,000,000,  according  to  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
"Ten  years  ago,"  said  Dr.  Klein,  "there  were  552 
patterns  and  dimensions  of  woven  wire  fencing 
on  the  market ;  simplification  ctit  the  total  to  sixty- 
two.  Once  there  were  forty-nine  varieties  of  milk 
bottles;  now  there  are  but  four."  Simplification 
runs  through  the  list  of  industry  and  has  resulted 
in  less  capital  being  tied  up  in  inventories. 

John  J.  Mara,  general  president  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  recently  appeared 
before  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to 
ask  higher  tariff  rates  on  imported  shoes.  Presi- 
dent Mara  pointed  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
present  tariff  act,  "To  protect  American  labor/' 
and  declared  that  the  present  duty  does  not  equal- 
ize the  difference  in  domestic  and  foreign  costs 
of  production.  "We  know,"  he  said,  "that  your 
commission  must  find  that  unless  the  present 
duty  is  increased  so  that  it  more  nearly  equalizes 
the  difference  in  costs  of  production  that  thou- 
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sands  of  American  shoe  workers  will  be  denied 
an  opportunity  for  employment  at  their  trade." 

A  marked  increase  of  negroes  to  northern  in- 
dustrial centers  is  disclosed  in  figures  compiled 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  shift  has  been  largely 
from  rural  sections  to  urban  centers.  Many  in- 
dustrial centers  in  the  south  show  a  marked  gain 
in  negro  population  from  1920  to  1930,  the  chief 
loss  being  in  rural  communities.  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Missouri  the  negro 
population  increased  faster  than  did  the  white. 
This  is  also  true  in  such  industrial  cities  as  Phila- 
delphia, Akron,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis.  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Flint, 
Mich. 

Gasoline  tax  collections  in  the  United  States  in 
1930,  totaling  nearly  $500,000,000,  provided  an 
income  of  more  than  $1,000,000  daily.  Numerous 
counties  and  communities  collected  additional  gas- 
oline taxes  of  their  own,  using  the  income  for 
local  purposes.  There  is  no  available  record  of 
the  total  of  these  local  taxes,  but  it  is  believed 
they  also  run  into  millions.  The  1930  income 
from  registration  and  other  fees  and  taxes  upon 
motor  vehicle  or  its  owner,  was  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,000.  Together,  gasoline  taxes  and  other 
motoring  taxes  were  equal  to  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  total  1930  expenditures  on  highways. 

The  alleged  effectiveness  of  private  relief  dur- 
ing the  business  depression  is  not  sustained,  ac- 
cording to  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In 
an  address  to  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Hurlin  said  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  $10,000,000  a  month  was 
spent  for  relief  in  seventy-five  cities.  Public  agen- 
cies provided  71  per  cent  and  private  agencies  21 
per  cent.  The  balance  came  from  mothers'  relief 
and  old-age  pensions.  Old-age  relief  is  destined 
to  become  a  larger  factor  in  this  country,  said 
Mr.  Hurlin. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  1,556,000  persons 
employed  either  directly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for 
use  by  the  government,  President  Hoover  an- 
nounced June  5.  It  is  expected  that  by  Septem- 
ber this  number  will  increase  to  approximately 
1,706,000,  he  said.  This  total  included  all  gov- 
ernment employees  both  military  and  civil,  the 
President  stated  orally.  A  total  of  655,000  per- 
sons are  employed  on  construction  work  and  fur- 
nishing  supplies   therefor,   with   indications   that 


805,000  will  be  employed  in  this  category  by 
September  1,  he  added. 

Only  drastic  measures  will  restore  prosperity, 
declared  Charles  P.  Howard,  President,  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  in  an  address  to  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Labor  convention.  The 
union  executive,  while  making  a  stirring  appeal 
for  the  five-day  week  or  six-hour  day,  painted  a 
drab  picture  of  conditions  in  eastern  industrial 
centers.  "When  there  isn't  enough  work  for 
everybody  we  must  divide  work  which  does  exist," 
he  said.  The  speaker  cited  the  modern  machine, 
which  in  some  instances  can  replace  more  than 
300  workers,  as  among  the  fundamental  causes 
of  unemployment.  "The  thing  many  persons  for- 
get when  they  discuss  the  part  machinery  has 
played  in  the  modern  economic  structure,  is  that 
the  machine  produces  but  does  not  consume,"  said 
the  trade  unionist. 

"See  America  First"  has  long  been  a  popular 
slogan  in  the  United  States.  Germany  may  not 
have  a  similar  slogan  but  it  is  doing  effective 
work  to  promote  the  seeing  of  Germany  first  by 
its  young  citizens.  Travel  is  encouraged  by  mak- 
ing it  inexpensive.  Thus  Hamburg,  Munich,  Inns- 
bruck, Berlin  and  certain  rural  districts  were 
the  points  of  interest  visited  by  a  group  of  young 
German  students  at  a  cost  of  $12  each.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  student  vacation  travel  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  teaching  young  people  history,  art 
and  literature.  The  studeni  journeys  are  fre- 
quently made  possible  by  local  hospitality,  but 
the  government  and  municipalities  have  student 
hotels  in  nearly  every  large  city.  Here  lodging 
may  be  had  for  10  to  15  cents  a  night,  breakfast 
for  five  cents,  and  supper  for  15  or  20  cents. 
Traveling  student  groups  pay  only  half  fare  on 
the  railoads  and  steamships. 


Soviet  Russia  has  sent  a  delegation  on  a  visit 
to  the  Clyde  shipyards,  presumably  preparatory 
to  the  mission  of  experts  who  are  expected  in 
England  in  a  short  time.  The  renewal  of  the 
Soviet's  interest  in  the  British  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  being  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  desirous  of  building  up  a  com- 
mercial fleet  of  its  own,  for  it  is  known  to  be 
expecting  increased  river  and  sea  traffic.  To 
bolster  up  this  interpretation,  the  autumn  report 
of  the  Russian  Commissariat  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications is  cited,  it  having  mentioned  that  116 
ships  are  necessary. 
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Figures  recently  released  by  the  Central  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  at  The  Hague  show  that  the 
total  number  of  organized  wage  earners  in  the 
Netherlands  increased  from  552,100  on  January 
1,  1929,  to  624,500  on  January  1,  1930,  or  by  13 
per  cent. 

A  total  of  400  petitions  for  the  entry  of  Chi- 
nese to  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  recently  re- 
fused by  the  Panamanian  government  pending 
the  consideration  of  a  satisfactory  system  to  avoid 
abuses  and  frauds  as  to  relationships  and  ages  of 
immigrant-applicants. 

Mr.  Alexander  Langer,  an  Austrian  agricul- 
turist formerly  connected  with  the  American  com- 
pany promoting  the  Mennonite  colonization,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  and  the  former  Austrian  Minister 
of  Agriculture  had  discussed  the  project  of  Aus- 
trian colonization  in  Paraguay  and  that  the  first 
colonist  group  would  arrive  early  next  year. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
Lisbon,  Portuguese  Consulates  in  Para  and  Ma- 
neos  are  repatriating  all  of  the  Portuguese  un- 
employed who  desire  to  return  to  Portugal.  Every 
steamer  which  leaves  these  ports  for  Europe  car- 
ries its  full  capacity  of  third-class  Portuguese 
passengers  whose  fares  are  being  paid  by  the 
Portuguese  government. 

State  elections  in  Tasmania.  Australia,  resulted 
in  the  return  of  the  Nationalistic  party  to  power 
with  an  increased  majority  over  the  Labor  party. 
All  ministers  holding  portfolios  in  the  Tasmanian 
Cabinet  were  re-elected.  The  Nationalists  are 
assured  of  seventeen  seats  in  a  House  of  thirty 
members.  One  Independent  Nationalist  and  ten 
Laborites  were  elected. 

The  cooperative  movement  has  taken  root  in 
nearly  every  country.  The  cooperative  movements 
of  forty-one  countries  are  federated  in  the  In- 
ternational Co-operative  Alliance,  which  embraces 
229,890  local  cooperative  societies  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  more  than  70,000,000  per- 
sons. These  societies  do  an  annual  business  of 
more  than  $17,000,000,000  and  have  share  capital 
and  reserves  of  more  than  $1,500,000,000. 

By  a  majority  of  thirty-six  the  British  House 
of  Commons  added  to  the  Eleetoral  Reform  Bill 


a  clause  abolishing  plural  voting.  There  was  no 
challenge  to  the  previous  decision  to  retain  the 
twelve  university  scats — the  dissatisfied  Labor 
M.  P.'s  apparently  yielded  to  pressure  at  the  last 
moment — but  the  university  graduate  will  have 
to  decide  between  voting  in  his  university  con- 
stituency or  his  home  constituency. 

Carelessness  that  results  in  the  breakage  of  ma- 
chinery in  factories  and  on  collective  farms  is 
made  a  crime  by  new  instructions  of  the  Soviet 
supreme  court  to  shop  tribunals,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Moscow.  Here- 
tofore when  tried  by  factory  courts,  offenders 
were  usually  acquitted  on  a  plea  of  "accident." 
Under  the  new  plan  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
prove  the  intention  of  the  worker  who  damages 
machinery  or  sets  fires,  but  only  that  he  was 
careless. 

A  company  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  supply- 
ing five-room  cottages  fabricated  of  standardized 
metal  sections.  The  roof  and  outer  walls  are 
copper,  the  ceiling  and  inner  walls  are  of  sheet 
steel.  Between  these  outer  and  inner  metals 
is  an  aluminum-asbestos  insulation,  said  to  do 
wonders  in  shutting  out  winter  cold  and  sum- 
mer heat.  The  metal  wall,  ten  centimeters  in 
thickness,  is  certified  to  absorb  fluctuations  in 
temperature  to  the  same  extent  as  would  a  brick 
wall  222  centimeters  thick. 

The  Daily  Herald,  organ  of  the  British  Labor 
party,  reports  that  a  scheme  "unparalleled  in  the 

industrial  history  of  any  country"  would  be  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  special  commission 
which  has  been  considering  railway  electrification. 
"The  report  of  the  special  commission  will  rec- 
ommend electrification  of  the  entire  51,000  miles 
of  British  railways,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,000,"  said  the  Daily  Herald.  The  newspaper 
said  the  plan  had  received  the  approval  of  tin- 
railways.  Carrying  out  the  recommendations 
would  mean  employing  another  60,000  men  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

The  British  Labor  government  is  about  to 
tackle  the  housing  shortage  from  two  fronts — by 
constructing  200,000  residences  for  workers  .and 
by  launching  an  investigation  to  determine  why 
building  costs  are  high  preparatory  to  forcing 
them  down,  it  was  announced  this  week.  (  me 
of  Labor's  campaign  promises  was  to  provide 
cheap,  comfortable  homes  for  workers  in  coopera- 
tion with  municipal  authorities.  Despite  prog- 
ress  made   in    removing   workers'    families    from 
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tenement  districts,  much  remains  to  be  done,  Min- 
ister for  Health  Arthur  Greenwood  has  served 
notice  on  municipal  authorities  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  "wield  the  big  stick"  to  force  them  to 
comply  with  the  1930  law. 

Henry  Ford  is  the  embodiment  of  American 
civilization  and  mass  production,  says  Professor 
Harold  J.  Laski  of  the  University  of  London, 
writing  in  a  local  newspaper  on  prominent  Amer- 
icans. "Henry  Ford  is  a  workman  who  has  made 
a  gigantic  fortune  without  ever  discovering  that 
we  work  for  the  sake  of  life,"  writes  Professor 
Laski.  "He  is  the  supreme  prisoner  of  his  own 
machines.  He  is  only  the  most  outstanding  of 
innumerable  Americans  who  think  as  he  does. 
They  think  of  bigness  as  greatness.  They  place 
the  practical  Edison  before  the  abstract  Einstein. 
Mr.  Ford  has  captured  the  world  with  his  sys- 
tem. Today  Russia  transforms  itself  into  a  super- 
America  ;  tomorrow  it  will  be  China ;  then,  per- 
haps, India.  Mr.  Ford's  vision  of  civilization  does 
not  impress  me.  His  ideal  worker  will  have  ma- 
terial comfort  aplenty.  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
have  a  mind  to  enjoy  it." 

The  Howaldswerke  of  Kiel  and  Hamburg, 
have  hit  upon  a  novel  method  of  increasing  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  their  Kiel  shipyard, 
and  so  relieving  the  unemployment  in  the  district. 
A  short  while  ago  they  booked  an  order  for  ten 
large  motor  trawlers  from  the  Soviet  government 
and  instead  of  working  a  48-hour  week  with  their 
normal  staff  of  1,000  men,  the  hours  have  been 
reduced  to  40,  and  the  number  of  employes  in- 
creased to  1,200.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  re- 
mains practically  the  same,  and  although  the  men 
lose  a  sixth  of  their  pay,  representing  about  7s. 
weekly,  this  is  made  up  to  them  to  the  extent  of 
6s.  by  the  local  authorities,  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  it  out  in  full  unemployment  relief. 
The  loss  to  the  workmen  is  therefore  only  Is.  per 
week,  and  they  have  to  work  eight  hours  less. 
Thus,  200  of  the  local  unemployed  have  been 
given  work  without,  it  seems,  any  direct  loss  to 
the  parties  concerned.  The  plan  is  dependent,  of 
course,  upon  an  even  flow  of  work,  conditions 
which  are  not  frequently  met  with  at  the  present 
time,  but  as  a  temporary  measure  when  there  is 
definite  work  in  hand  it  seems  to  meet  with  un- 
qualified approval,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
shipbuilders,  although  they  are  presumably  put  to 
a  slight  extra  overhead  expense  by  the  shorter 
week. 


TRUE  COURAGE 

(By  James    Russell   Lowell) 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  rieht  with  two  or  three. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


MONTEREY    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE    UNION 
Headquarters 

MONTEREY,  Cal 508  Abrego  Street 

O.  VENTIMIGLIO,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.   O.   Box   A 17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Westerman's 

UNION  T.ABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher    &    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   FUG   STOKES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

<>pp.  Totem   Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES.    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union  Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715  First  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 

A.  Page,  General  Delivery,  Port- 
land, Maine,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Cielsilaki  of  the 
Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Associa- 
tion or  anyone  knowing  his  where- 
abouts. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALB  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STRBET,  SAN   PEDRO 


ABERDEEN,  WASH, 


Small  Son:  Grandpa,  when  are 
you  going  to  play  football? 

Grandpa:  Football?  I  can't  play 
football! 

Small  Son:  But  dad  said  we'd  get 
a  new  car  as  soon  as  you  kicked  off. 
— Millson. 


Jortail  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridge  work 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


A  friend  was  showing  a  Scots- 
man round  his  cutlery  factory. 
"Here's  a  souvenir  for  you,  Mac," 
he  said,  when  the  visit  was  over, 
and  handed  him  a  pocket  knife. 
"But,"  he  added,  "You'll  have  to 
give  me  a  penny  for  it,  so  it  cannot 
cut  our  friendship." 

With  some  reluctance  the  Scot 
searched  his  pockets  and  at  last  pro- 
duced a  nickel. 

"Have  ye  got  change?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"Sorry,"  replied  his  friend.  "I'm 
afraid  I  haven't." 

Mac  thought  for  a  minute.  "Then 
ye  can  just  gie  me  four  more  knives, 
he  said. — Forbes  Magazine. 


New  Yorker  (incredulously) :  And 
you  mean  to  say  that  in  California 
you  have  365  days  of  sunshine  a 
year? 

Man  from  Los  Angeles:  Exactly 
so,  sir,  and  that's  a  mighty  con- 
servative estimate. — Stray  Bits. 


"Who  is  really  boss  in  your 
house?"  Henpeck  was  asked. 

"Well,  of  course,  Maggie  assumes 
command  of  the  children,  the  serv- 
ants, the  dog,  the  cat  and  the 
canary.  But  I  can  say  pretty  much 
what  I  please  to  the  goldfish." — 
Gray. 
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A.  M.  BENDETSON 

Home    of 

"THE  BERGMANN  SHOE" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

OVERALLS  and  HICKORY  SHIRTS 

ABERDEEN,    WASH. 
321    East   Heron   Street 


SHOES 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   &.   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


Phone  263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,   Tobaccos  and  Soft  Drinks 
219    EIGHTH    ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


WHERE  FROM? 


There  are  those  who  believe  we 
have  all  lived  upon  the  earth  be- 
fore, and  that  we  go  merely  to  come 
again.  They  believe  in  what  they 
call  reincarnation.  We  come  back 
in  a  higher  form,  as  a  finer  type  of 
personality,  if  we  win  that  right  by 
our  behavior  now.  It  would  seem 
that  there  might  be  some  founda- 
tion for  this  faith.  How  does  man 
come  by  his  finest  impulses?  Why 
does  he  visualize  ideals  and  strive 
to  realize  them?  Somebody  has 
said:  "We  come  from  a  world 
where  we  have  known  incredible 
standards  of  excellence.  And  we 
dimly  remember  beauties  which  we 
have  not  seized  again.  And  we  go 
each  to  that  world." 


SHE  WAS  BUSY 


A  traveler  was  staying  at  a  vil- 
lage inn,  and  one  afternoon  a  storm 
broke  out. 

"It  looks  like  the  Flood,"  he  said 
to  the  waitress. 

"Like  the  what,  sir?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"Like  the  Flood,"  he  replied: 
"Haven't  you  read  about  the  Flood, 
and  how  the  Ark  landed  on  Mount 
Ararat?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't,"  said  the 
girl.  "You  see,"'  she  added  brightly, 
"I  haven't  had  time  to  read  a  paper 
for  the  last  three  da> -  " 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine    Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San    Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Si 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident    and    Personal    Injury    Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine      •      Railway      -      Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor   in    Admiralty 

UNderhill    4840 — Home   Ph.   BAy.    5619 

1005    Market   Street  San   Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


I'll  bet  if  I  was  married  I'd  be 
boss  and  tell  my  wife  where  to  head 
in,"  declared  the  bachelor. 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  old  married 
man,  "and  I  suppose  when  you  get 
to  a  railroad  crossing  you  honk 
your  horn  to  warn  the  oncoming 
express  to  get  out  of  your  way, 
don't  you?" — Clipped. 


The  Barnacle  Club 

#1.00  to  Join,  No  Dues 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

11   Steuart  St.  San   Francisco,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 
ALWAYS  DACC  UNION 

FAIR  -L>V>J>3k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada   Block 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  BIdg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


ONE  LAPSE 

"Is  it  not  a  fact,"  demanded  the 
pugnacious  counsel,  "that  there 
have  been  instances  of  insanity  in 
your  family?" 

"Possibly,"  replied  the  weary  wit- 
ness. "My  grandfather  studied  for 
the  ministry,  but  gave  it  up  and  be- 
came a  lawyer." 


It  was  midnight  in  a  hotel  in  a 
little  Texas  town,  when  Dick 
Crosker  came  forth  from  the  room 
and  shouted  for  the  proprietor. 

"Hey!"  he  complained,  "there  are 
a  couple  of  rats  fighting  in  this 
room  of  mine." 

The  proprietor  wasn't  a  bit  ex- 
cited. 

"What  room  have  you?"  he 
drawled.  The  guest  reported  the 
number. 

"And  you're  paying  a  dollar  and 
a  half  for  it,  ain't  you?"  came  the 
drawl  again. 

"Yeah." 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  anyway — a  bull 
fight?"— Tex. 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of    Everything    for   the    Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST  CORD,   PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 
QUICK  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  California 


Rates    Weekly    $1.50    and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


The  druggist  danced  and  chortled 
till  the  bottles  danced  on  the  shelves. 

"What's  up?"  asked  the  soda 
clerk. 

"Do  you  remember  when  our 
water  pipes  were  frozen  last 
winter?" 

"Yes,  but  what" — 

"Well,  the  plumber  who  fixed 
them  has  just  come  in  to  have  a 
prescription    filled." — Chicago    News. 


Lady:  Can  you  give  me  a  room 
and   bath? 

Clerk:  I  can  give  you  a  room, 
madam,  but  you  will  have  to  take 
your  own  bath. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  lias 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


A  POWER  IN  THE  LODGE 


Boss:  "Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your 
lodge  meeting  last  night?" 

Rufus:  "Nah,  suh.  We  dun  have 
to  pos'pone  it." 

Boss:     "How  was  that?" 

Rufus:  "De  Gran'  Ail-Powerful 
Invincible  Most  Supreme  Uncon- 
querable Potentate  dun  got  beat  up 
by  his  wife." 


Jones,  a  gloomly  individual,  de- 
cided to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  so 
he  went  home  whistling,  kissed  his 
wife  and  the  kids,  then  proceeded 
to  shave  and  clean  up  for  dinner. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  he  in- 
sisted on  washing  the  dishes,  and 
sang  lustily  as  his  wife  looked  on 
with  amazement.  The  job  finished, 
he  took  off  his  kitchen  apron  and 
found  his  better  half  in  tears. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  my 
dear?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  everything's  gone  wrong  to- 
day," she  said.  "The  clothes  line 
broke  and  let  the  washing  clown  in 
the  dirt.  The  twins  got  into  a  fight 
at  school  and  came  home  with  black 
eyes.  Mary  fell  down  and  tore  her 
dress  and  to  cap  the  climax,  here 
you  come  home  drunk." — 5.  F. 
Labor. 


HELP  WANTED 


"Can  I  see  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture?" 

"Well,  he's  very  busy,  madam. 
What  was  it  you  wanted  to  sec  him 
about?" 

"Well,  I  have  a  geranium  that 
isn't   doing  very  well." 


BOOK  LEARNING 

Says  one  lawyer  to  another:  "I'll 
bet  you  $10  you  can't  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer." 

Replies  the  other:  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep." 

Says  the  first:  "Here's  your  ten; 
I  didn't  think  you  could  do  it." 


Chinese  Patient  (on  telephone): 
Sir,  what  time  you  fixee  tooth  fo' 
me?" 

Dentist:  Two-thirty:  all  right? 

Patient:  Yes.  tooth  hurty  all 
right,  but  wha'  time  you  fixee? — 
//.  Wood. 


Two  pickpockets  had  been  follow- 
ing an  old  man  whom  they  had  seen 
display  a  fat  wallet.  Suddenly  he 
turned  off  and  went  into  a  lawyer's 
office. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  one:  "a  fine 
mess.    Wot'll   we  do  now?'' 

"Easy,"  said  his  mate,  lighting  a 
cigarette.    "Wait   for  the  lawyer." 


KNOWS  THE  WORST 


"Dearest,  I  must  marry  you." 
"But  have  you  seen  my  mother?" 
"Yes,  many  times,  but  I  love  you 
just  the  same." 


REAL  LABOR 


Arthur:     "I  think  she's  as  pretty 
as  she  can  be." 

Jean:     "Most  girls  are." 


He:  I  can  mention  all  the  things 
I  want  in  one  word. 
She:  Really!    What's  the  word? 
He:  Everything. — Answers. 
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SUTTER  8000 


Wiseacre:  Haven't  I  always  given 
you  my  salary  check  the  first  of 
every    month? 

Mrs.  Wiseacre:  Yes,  but  you 
never  told  me  you  got  paid  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth,  you  embezzler. — 
Statesman. 


Mrs.  A  (with  newspaper):  It  says 
here  that  cooks  are  often  decorated 
in    France. 

Mr.  A:  I  sometimes  feel  like 
crowning  the  one  we've  got. — 
Boston   Transcript. 
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FURUSETH'S  LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


TWO  days  after  Congress  adjourned,  I  sent 
out  a  preliminary  report,  in  which  I  prom- 
ised to  make  a  more  complete  report  later.  This 
had  especial  reference  to  the  King  Bill,  S.  202, 
and  how  it  came  to  be  strangled. 

Some  time  thereafter  I  sent  out  another  pre- 
liminary report  dealing  more  especially  with  S. 
306,  and  the  question  of  injunctions,  forwarding 
at  the  same  time  hearings  on  the  bill  and  a  docu- 
ment dealing  with  injunctions. 

After  adjournment  of  Congress  I  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington mainly  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  of  a 
report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  dealing 
with  the  establishment  of  the  extension  of  the  fed- 
eral employment  service.  In  reorganizing  and  extend- 
ing that  service,  the  Department  of  Labor  provided 
a  superintendent  for  a  marine  employment  division 
of  that  service,  and  appointed  for  that  office  the 
former  President  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association,  William  F.  Yates.  When  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  and  the  policy  was  announced,  I 
realized  that  there  could  be  no  such  marine  employ- 
ment division  doing  any  practical  work  unless  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau  was  transferred  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  this 
was  equally  realized  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
became  plain  to  me  when  I  was  asked  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department,  what  would  be  the 
seamen's  attitude  with  reference  to  such  transfer.  It 
appeared  plain  to  me  that  with  the  change  of  policy 
indicated  such  transfer  would  be  welcome.  I  so 
stated  and  offered  to  do  whatever  I  could  to  assist  in 
having  the  transfer  made. 

My  other  reason  for  remaining  in  Washington  was 
the  King  Bill.  On  the  death  of  the  King  Bill  charges 
were  made  that  it  had  been  killed  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  State  and,  that  the  President  had 
changed  his  opinion.  The  latter  I  considered  im- 
possible. With  reference  to  the  State  Department's 
action,  I  found  that  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Department  was  to  forward  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Washington,  a  protest  from  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York  City  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  question  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  and  of 
the  King  Bill  will  be  more  fully  reported  upon  at  the 
close  of  this  report,  because  the  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  both  are  yet  somewhat  in  doubt,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  before  this  report  is  completed  to  give  more 
complete  information  on  those  two  questions  than  I 
have  at  present  the  means  of  giving. 

International    Ramification    of    Opposition 

Our  struggle  deals  with  questions  that  have  their 
roots  in  the  distant  past  that  are  practically  common 
to  all  maritime  nations,  and  involves  the  question  of 
sea  power,  of  the  preservation  or  growth  of  the 
strength  at  sea  of  individual  nations.  It  is,  therefore, 
mixed  up  with  questions  of  such  importance  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  we  find  ourselves  dealing  not 
simply  with  the  shipowners  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial — but  with  the  shipowners  of  the 
world  as  organized  in  the  International  Shipping  Fed- 
eration, Ltd.  The  main  purpose  of  the  International 
Shipping  Federation,  Ltd.,  is  to  be  found  in  Sections 


(2)  and  (3)  of  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  and  one 
of  the  methods  to  which  it  reaches  out  to  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  Section  (15).  Sections  (2) 
and    (3)   read  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  shipping  trade  and  other  trades  con- 
nected therewith  and  to  do  all  such  things  as  may 
seem  expedient  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  such 
interests. 

"(3)  To  procure  the  adoption,  improvement,  repeal, 
abrogation,  or  alteration  of  any  laws,  maritime  con- 
tracts, usages  and  customs  in  relation  to  such  trades 
which  it  may  seem  to  the  company  desirable  to  adopt, 
improve,  repeal,  abrogate,  or  alter,  and  to  oppose 
delav  and  resist  any  enactment,  rules,  regulations,  by- 
laws, customs,  or  usages  which  may  seem  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  such  trade  or  any  department 
thereof. 

Section  (15)  reads  as  follows: 

"To  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  any  author- 
ity, supreme,  local,  municipal,  or  otherwise,  or  any 
association  or  company,  incorporated  or  unincorpor- 
ated, in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  objects  of  the 
company,  and  to  obtain  from  any  such  authority,  as- 
sociation, or  company  any  rights  or  privileges  which 
may  seem  conducive  to  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Com- 
pany." 

The  International   Shipping  Federation,   Ltd. 

This  company,  as  it  is  called  in  the  document,  was 
organized  and  incorporated  in  England  in  1908.  Its 
main  office  is  in  London,  and  on  its  executive  board 
are  representatives  of  the  most  important  maritime 
nations  in  Europe.  That  the  organizations  of  Amer- 
ican shipowners  are  affiliated  seems  unmistakably 
true.  This  organization  speaks  to  our  executive  gov- 
ernment through  the  governments  representing  the 
several  nations  in  which  the  organization  has  mem- 
bership. It  speaks  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
goverment,  as  well  as  to  its  other  branches,  through 
the  organized  shipowners  of  America,  urging  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  International  Shipping 
Federation,   Ltd.,   as  above   set   forth. 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  organization  with  its  far- 
reaching  affiliations  and  its  influence,  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  press  of  the  several  countries,  that 
we  had  to  meet  and  overcome  in  passing  the  Sea- 
men's Act  in  1915.  The  world's  shipowners  having 
found  themselves  unable  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  Seamen's  Act  devoted  their  energies  to  lessening 
its  force  by  so  far  as  they  could  influencing  rulings 
by  the  Departments  and  decisions  by  our  courts. 
The  effort  to  use  our  immigration  laws  to  destroy 
the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the  Seamen's  Act  to  destroy 
the  immigration  laws  was  sent  in  motion  together 
with  legislative  efforts  to  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal 
the  Act  itself.  So  far  the  suspension,  the  repeal,  and 
the  hostile  amendments  brought  forward  have  been 
defeated. 

In  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  purposes  above 
indicated,  we  were  locked  out  in  1921  with  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  our  organization  and  thus  be  rid 
of  the  opposition  which  our  organization  was  capable 
of  presenting.  We  have  lived  through  ten  years  of 
constant  struggle  on  the  legislative  and  industrial 
fields.  On  the  industrial  field  the  shipowners  have 
used  all  the  forces  available,  including  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  the  Communist.  On  the  legislative  field  they 
have  used  all  the  influence  that  they  could  muster, 
and  yet  we  have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  danger- 
ously hostile  amendments  to  the  Seamen's  Act.  It 
(Continued  on   Page  235) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


According  to  the  current  news  letter  of  the  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers'  Federation,  the 
collective  agreement  in  force  for  the  crews  of 
German  chartered  deep-sea  trawlers  has  been 
terminated  by  the  employers,  who  have  put  in  a 
demand  to  reduce  lump-sum  payments  from  53 
to  30,  63  to  40,  and  68  to  45  marks  respectively, 
being  reductions  of  34  to  43 )A  per  cent  or  38  per 
cent  on  an  average.  The  German  Shipowners' 
Association  has  also  given  notice  terminating  on 
September  30  next,  the  collective  agreements  in 
force  in  the  offshore  trades.  So  far  the  owners 
have  not  announced  the  new  schedule  of  wages 
which  they  desire  to  put  into  effect. 

*  *     * 

At  the  present  time,  over  45,000  British  sea- 
men are  stated  to  be  unemployed  and  two  and 
one-fourth  million  tons  gross  of  British  shipping 
is  laid  up.  The  special  difficulty  in  which  British 
shipping  finds  itself  today,  according  to  a  circular 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping, "is  due  to  the  policy  of  other  states  in 
making  lavish  grants  of  public  money  to  build 
and  run  vessels  under  the  national  flag,  while,  in 
marked  contrast,  British  shipping  has  been  left 
to  struggle  under  the  full  burden  of  the  crush- 
ing taxation  borne  by  other  industries,  but  has 
been  subjected  to  discriminatory  legislation  which 
imposed  a  heavier  burden  of  excess  profits  duty 
than  any  other  industry  by  partially  depriving  it 
of  the  right  to  average  losses  with  profits." 

*  *     * 

At  a  luncheon  following  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Seamen's  Insurance  So- 
ciety, the  Board  of  Trade,  shipowners  and  the 
associations  and  unions  interested  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  were  all  represented.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Smith,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  the 
society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  as 
chairman  Sir  Norman  Hill,  who  was  eminently 
fitted  to  fill  the  position  by  virtue  of  his  ability, 
his  judgment,  his  knowledge  and  his  generous 
disposition.  Sir  Norman  has  worked  hard  and 
long  in  the  cause  of  seamen's  insurance  and  his 
reward  is  the  satisfactory  position  to  which  the 
society  has  been  raised.  The  membership  is  now 
by   far  the  biggest  of   any   approved  body,   and 


despite  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  large  volume 
of  tonnage  laid  up  and  consequently  many  sesh 
goers  unable  to  obtain  employment.  4,844  sea- 
men were  admitted  to  membership  last  year  and 
over  £113,000  was  paid  out  in  benefits,  the 
total  sum  so  disbursed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  in  1912  being  £1,039,000.  This  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  efficient  organization  the  chair- 
man has  built  up,  the  careful  manner  in  which 
all  cases  are  considered  and  a  generous  policy  in 

dealing  with  them. 

*  *     * 

The  Merchant  Shipping  (  Safety  and  Load  Line 
Convention)  bill  now  pending  in  the  British 
Parliament,  gives  effect  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  signed  in 
London  May  31,  1929,  and  to  the  International 
Load  Line  Convention,  signed  in  London  July 
5,  1930.  It  provides  for  a  change  in  the  British 
system  of  helm  orders  from  an  indirect  to  a 
direct  plan  on  which  opinion  is  divided.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  1  louse  of  Lords,  Lord 
Inchcape  declared  that  he  viewed  with  the  gravest 
apprehension  the  proposal  to  reverse  the  existing 
helm  orders.  It  would,  he  said,  amount  to  a 
revolution  in  a  time-honored  practice  and  would 
involve  great  danger  to  the  safety  of  ships,  car- 
goes and  life  at  sea. 

*  *     * 

On  the  grounds  that  they  were  paying  wages 
much  higher  than  those  in  force  on  the  water- 
ways of  western  Germany,  shipowners  operating 
on  the  river  Elbe  have  given  notice  to  terminate 
the  wages  agreement  signed  in  1929  and  arc  de- 
manding a  wage  cut  of  no  less  than  36  per  cent. 
As  negotiations  between  the  men  and  the  em- 
ployers failed,  arbitration  proceedings  were 
initiated  and  led  to  the  issue  of  an  award  propos- 
ing a  10  per  cent  cut  in  weekly  wages.  Although 
the  reduction  was  bigger  than  usual,  the  crews 
have  decided  to  acquiesce  and  have  asked  that 
the  award  be  declared  binding.  The  shipowners 
have  bluntly  rejected  it,  however,  so  that  the  po- 
sition is  more  strained  than  ever.  At  a  union 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  extravagant  de- 
mands of  the  employers  should  be  met  by  a  strike 
if  necessary. 

*  *     * 

The  deadlock  in  the  Norwegian  shipping  situa- 
tion continues.  In  .ships  plying  in  home  waters 
engineers,   deck   officers   and   pilots   have   agreed 
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to  a  reduction  of  seven  per  cent.  A  proposal  by 
the  Official  Arbitrator  to  reduce  wages  of  junior 
ratings  by  six  per  cent  has  been  rejected  by  the 
latter.  Sailors  and  firemen  on  ships  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  have  also  been  pressed  to  accept 
lower  wages.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Danish 
unions  have  accepted  an  all-around  reduction  of 
seven  per  cent,  excluding  minimum  rates.  The 
Norwegian  unions  have  intimated  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  reductions,  provided  that 
minimum  wages  did  not  come  under  review.  To 
this  Norwegian  employers  reply  that  Norwegian 
minimum  wages  are  so  much  higher  than  Danish 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  impossible  with- 
out seriously  injuring  Norway's  competitive 
power. 

*     *     * 

The  French  system  of  seamen's  insurance  was 
amended  by  an  act  which  came  into  force  as  from 
January  1,  1930.  The  risks  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent and  old  age  to  which  French  sailors  are  sub- 
ject are  insured  under  three  separate  schemes. 
The  Maritime  Labor  Code  covers  the  shipowners' 
obligations  in  cases  of  injury  incurred  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ship  or  sickness  contracted  while  on 
board  ship.  The  Seamen's  Welfare  Fund  in- 
sures against  the  occupational  risks  of  accident 
or  sickness.  This  fund  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  shipowners'  contributions;  the  proceeds  of 
certain  taxes  also  go  towards  its  upkeep,  while 
seamen  are  required  to  pay  a  contribution  equiva- 
lent to  one-fourth  of  that  paid  by  the  shipowners. 
This  instance  of  the  workers'  participation  in 
the  insurance  of  occupational  risks,  which  in 
France  is  quite  exceptional,  is  due  to  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  law  between  seafaring  risks,  which 
are  borne  by  the  seamen,  and  industrial  risks  re- 
sulting from  the  working  of  the  ship,  which  are 
borne  by  the  owners.  Finally  two  institutions, 
the  Registered  Seafarers'  Pension  Fund  and  the 
Stewards'  Department  Pension  Fund,  share  the 
management  of  the  general  risks  of  invalidity,  old 
age  and  premature  death.  These  two  funds  are 
kept  up  by  contributions  from  the  insured  per- 
sons and  employers,  with  a  large  state  subsidy. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Bengal 
Mariners'  Union  was  held  at  Calcutta  recently, 
with  Mr.  M.  Daud  in  the  chair.  The  report 
which  dwelt  upon  the  manifold  grievances  of  the 
members,  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their 


redress,  the  attitude  of  the  employers  and  the 
audited  statement  of  accounts  were  read  and  duly 
adopted.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Sarcar,  Mahbubul  Huq,  Aftab  Ally  and  others. 
The  following  important  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  meeting:  "(1)  Resolved 
that  this  meeting  draws  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Steamship  Companies  toward  the  removal  of  the 
long-standing  grievances  of  their  employees  and 
that  the  President  and  the  General  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  meet  their  representatives  at  an 
early  date.  (2)  This  meeting  expresses  its  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  unnecessary  dismissal  of  some 
of  the  tried  and  experienced  employees  and  re- 
quests the  companies  to  reconsider  their  cases. 
(3)  This  meeting  draws  the  attention  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference,  the  British  Parliament 
and  particularly  of  the  British  Labor  party  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Indian  labor  in 
the  new  constitution  and  urges  adult  franchise, 
reservation  of  seats  for  labor  both  in  the  central 
and  Local  Legislatures  and  provision  for  labor 
ministries  both  in  the  Central  and  Provincial  gov- 
ernments. (4)  This  meeting  draws  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  introduce  special  seats  for 
labor  in  the  Calcutta  Corporation  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  Bombay  Corporation." 
*     *     * 

For  conspicuous  bravery  in  assisting  to  rescue 
the  crew  of  the  Newfoundland  schooner  North- 
ern Light,  during  a  North  Atlantic  gale,  J.  H. 
Walker,  third  officer  of  the  White  Star  liner 
Baltic,  and  a  volunteer  crew  of  nine  men,  visited 
Buckingham  Palace  recently  and  were  honored 
with  a  personal  presentation  of  the  King's  Medal. 
This  medal  is  only  awarded  for  acts  of  great 
bravery.  On  December  6,  1929,  when  the  Baltic 
was  bound  for  New  York,  she  sighted  the  schooner 
drifting  into  great  danger  in  the  mountainous  seas. 
Captain  Evan  Davies,  commander  of  the  Baltic, 
skillfully  maneuvered  his  ship  into  a  position  wind- 
ward of  the  schooner,  and  a  lifeboat  was  lowered 
in  charge  of  third  officer  Walker  and  manned  by  a 
volunteer  crew.  The  lifeboat  approached  near 
enough  to  the  Northern  Light  to  enable  a  line 
from  the  schooner  to  the  lifeboat  to  be  made  fast. 
One  by  one  her  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
lifeboat,  except  one  man  who  was  drowned  owing 
to  the  line  being  dragged  from  his  grasp.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  before  the  lifeboat  was 
able  to  return  to  the  Baltic  and  all  hands  had  to  be 
hauled  on  board  by  means  of  lines. 
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A  I'.rCKO  MATE  CORNERED 


by  Judge  Trabucco  to  serve  six  months  in  the 

county  jail  and  a  $100  fine.  A  fter  this  sentence 
had  been  imposed,  the  judge  added  lie  would  stis- 
pend  the  jail  sentence  if  the  fine  were  paid  at 
once.    Needless  to  say,  the  fine  was  instantly  paid. 

The  company  which  employed  "Mr."  Pottagfl 
when  the  assault  took  place  has  already  volun- 
tarily paid  the  sum  of  SI 500  to  the  victim  of  the 
assault.  The  conviction  of  the  bucko  after  nearly 
two  years'  evasion  should  prove  to  all  would-he 
sluggers  that  slugging  of  inoffensive  men  aboard 
ship  is  anything  but  a  profitable  pastime. 

(  If  course,  if  the  victim  of  this  deplorable 
affair  did  not  have  the  backing  of  his  Union 
there  would  have  been  a  very  different  story.  As 
it  is.  "Mr."  Pottage  will  scarcely  dare  to  try  it 
again  !  And  shipowners  who  like  to  employ  brutal 
mates  will  think  twice  because  it  may  be  ex- 
pensive ! 


Some  time  ago  the  Journal  referred  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  a  "Mr."  Pottage,  modern 
bucko  mate,  to  evade  extradition  from  the  state 
of  Oregon  because  the  Governor  of  the  latter 
state  refused  to  honor  the  extradition  papers 
signed  by  former  Governor  Young  of  California. 

Pottage,  who  brutally  assaulted  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  steamship  Pennsylvania  while  in 
San  Francisco  harbor,  undoubtedly  had  a  sense 
of  personal  security  after  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
tried  so  hard  to  stop  the  wheels  of  justice.  But 
the  modern  bucko  got  a  little  unpleasant  surprise 
recently  when  the  San  Francisco  police,  without 
extradition  papers,  gently  but  firmly  took  him 
from  the  vessel  on  which  he  served  to  stand  trial 
in  the  California  courts. 

The  trial  did  not  last  long  because  the  bucko 
had  acquired  a  bad  case  of  cold  feet.  "Mr."  Pot- 
tage pleaded  guilty  and   was  promptly   sentenced 


GENEVA  CONFERENCE  AGENDA 


Regulation  of  hours  of  work  at  sea  forms  the 
subject  of  a  report  issued  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  (functioning  under  the  League  of 
Nations)  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
October  meeting  of  the  tripartite  technical  mari- 
time commission  composed  of  representatives  o[ 
the  twenty-one  principal  maritime  nations. 

The  report  embodies  a  proposed  draft  conven- 
tion regarding  the  hours  of  work  (  1  I  of  the  deck 
crews,  (2)  for  wireless  operators  on  board  pa&j 
senger  vessels  of  under  2000  tons  and  cargo  ves- 
sels of  under  3000  tons  not  engaged  in  trades 
involving  more  than  twenty- 1  our  hours  at  seal 
(3  )  and  a  further  recommendation  concerning  the 
hours  of  work  of  persons  employed  in  the  stew- 
ards' and  pursers'  departments  on  board  ship. 

The  report  indicates  that  twenty-two  replies 
have  been  received  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
on  November  18,  1929.  The  reply  of  the  British 
Government  arrived  while  the  report  was  on  the 
press.  1  lowever,  because  of  the  exceptional  inter- 
est attached  to  the  latter  reply,  the  International 
Labor  Office  at  once  published  the  same  in  the 
weekly  "Industrial  and  Labor  Information."  The 
British  position  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

His  Majesty's  Government  arc  in  sympathy  with 
proposals  fur  the  regulation  of  hours  of  u<>rk  on  hoard 
ship  as  a  means  <>f  preventing  excessive  hours  oi  labod 
They  are,  however,  bound  to  recognize  that  tin-  special 

conditions  of  the  shipping  industry  arc  such  that  the 
problem  of  regulation  of  hours  of  work  on  hoard  ship. 
or  the  regulation  of  the  general  conditions  of   sea  em- 
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ployment,  presents  special  difficulty.  In  this  connec- 
tion they  note  the  difficulties  which  have  been  found 
in  securing  as  regards  shore  employments  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Washington  Convention  of  1920  on 
Hours  of  Labor,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
special  difficulties  of  sea  employment  are  against  the 
chances  of  much  progress  being  made  in  that  connec- 
tion at  present. 

They  think  that  before  any  international  action 
takes  place  it  is  necessary  for  the  different  maritime 
nations  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  overwork  (if  any) 
on  their  ships  at  present,  the  need  for,  and  the  possi- 
bility of,  fixing  maximum  hours  of  work,  and  the 
question  whether  hours  of  work  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with  internationally  independently  of  such  mat- 
ters as  rates  of  pay,  remuneration  for  overtime,  and 
other  conditions.  Such  inquiry  might  with  advantage 
include  the  problem  of  finding  remedies  for  excessive 
hours  of  work  and  the  study  of  such  national  organ- 
izations or  arrangements  as  exist  at  present  for  reme- 
dying excessive  hours  of  labor,  where  found  to  exist. 
It  may  be  found  that  in  some  countries  the  matter  is 
satisfactorily  dealth  with  at  present  by  national  agree- 
ments between  representative  associations  of  ship- 
owners and  representative  assocaitions  of  ships'  offi- 
cers and  seamen. 

Another  item  on  the  agenda  at  the  forthcoming- 
Geneva  meeting  is  the  "promotion  of  seamen's 
welfare  in  ports."  Twenty-four  governments  re- 
plied to  the  questions  propounded  upon  this  sub- 
ject. These  twenty-four  governments,  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  report  just  issued,  recognize  the 
need  and  importance  of  endeavoring  to  develop 
and  coordinate  nationally  and  internationally  the 
more  important  measures  which  might  be  taken 
for  aiding  and  protecting  seamen  during  their 
stay  in  ports,  and  particularly  foreign  ports. 
Whatever  may  already  have  been  done  by  indi- 
vidual governments  or  private  associations  for 
the  welfare  of  seamen  in  port,  the  replies  indicate 
that  the  governments  are  generally  agreed  that 
there  is  still  scope  for  further  action  either  by 
way  of  extending  and  developing  existing  meas- 
ures or  putting  new  measures  in  operation. 
Moreover,  all  those  who  replied  have  not  over- 
looked the  fact  that  maritime  countries  as  a  whole 
have  certain  reciprocal  interests  in  collaborating 
in  the  furthering  of  such  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  international  community  to  which  their 
own  seamen  belong. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  "wel- 
fare in  port''  report  is  that  part  dealing  with 
finances.  The  following  are  listed  as  "possible 
means"  for  obtaining  funds  to  promote  seamen's 
welfare  in  port  : 

(a)  Grants  or  other  material  help  (e.  g.,  gift,  loan, 
or  facilities  for  the  hiring  or  purchasing,  of  buildings 
or  ground  for  seamen's  hotels  and  institutes)  by  gov- 
ernments or  local  authorities;  (b)  contributions  by 
social  insurance  institutions  or  other  institutions 
interested  in  the  prevention  of  disease;   (c)  voluntary 


contributions  by  shipowners'  and  seamen's  organiza- 
tions, philanthropic  institutions,  etc. 

The  fact  that  voluntary  contributions  from  sea- 
men's organizations  are  listed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  seamen's  institutes,  etc.,  is  decidedly 
a  bold  suggestion  so  far  as  America  is  concerned. 
Seamen's  Institutes  in  America  are  maintained, 
primarily,  as  a  substitute  for  seamen's  unions. 
They  proudly  claim  to  render  "free  of  charge" 
every  possible  service  for  seamen  when  in  port. 
As  a  by-product  to  this  "free"  service  they  preach 
implicit  obedience  to  the  shipowners'  wishes  and 
desires,  i.  e.,  they  expect  a  seaman  to  be  humble 
and  docile  in  his  conduct  toward  his  superiors, 
which  includes  unquestioned  willingness  on  the 
seaman's  part  to  accept  lower  and  lower  wages 
and  to  perform  overtime  work  without  overtime 
pay  whenever  called  upon. 

It  is  evident  that  Seamen's  Institutes  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  conducted  entirely  as 
auxiliaries  to  exploiting  and  labor-crushing  ship- 
owners' organizations.  In  America  such  is  un- 
fortunately the  situation  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seamen's  representatives 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  this  deli- 
cate subject  at  the  Geneva  conference  will  keep 
in  mind  the  aim  and  purposes  of  American  Sea- 
men's Institutes.  Doubtless  there  will  be  present 
shipowners'  representatives  who  will  point  to  the 
American  "Institutes"  as  most  worthy  institu- 
tions— which  is  the  truth  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  more  greedy  and  unscrupulous  shipowner. 


FRENZIED   SHIPPING  FINANCE 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  paid  out  on  ocean 
mail  contracts  under  the  Jones-White  Act  the 
sum  of  $13,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1931,  its  ocean  mail  pay  will  reach  about 
$19,000,000,  and  will  amount  to  about  $23,000,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1932.  Ultimately,  the 
annual  payments  on  ocean  mail  contracts  will 
reach  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $30,000,000  a  year. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  illuminating,  to  say 
the  least.  It  appears,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  generosity,  at  least  one  of  the 
big  subsidized  companies  wants  to  be  excused 
from  continuing  operation. 

Washington  reports  indicate  the  return  to  the 
government  of  all  or  part  of  the  big  fleet  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  the  principal  American  unit 
in  the  transatlantic  trade,  is  expected  to  be  the 
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outcome  of  negotiations  now  under  way  between 
shipping  officials  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

The  United  States  Lines,  like  nearly  every 
other  business,  are  losing  money  during  the  de- 
pression, but,  unlike  many  other  businesses,  they 
take  the  position  that  the  government  should 
stand  the  loss.  During  the  month  they  laid  be- 
fore the  Shipping  Board  two  amazing  proposals, 
from  which  the  government  is  asked  to  make  its 
choice. 

One  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  take  back  tem- 
porarily the  eleven  vessels  it  sold  "for  a  son.-;" 
and  permit  the  present  owners  to  operate  them 
on  a  lump-sum  basis,  with  all  losses  being  met 
out  of  the  Federal  treasury  and  none  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  operators. 

The  other  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  make  a 
loan  to  the  shipping  concern,  to  tide  it  over  the 
emergency. 

The  L  nited  States  Lines  in  1929  acquired  from 
the  Shipping  Board  the  Leviathan,  the  flagship  of 
the  American  Government-owned  merchant  ma- 
rine:  the  George  Washington,  America,  Republic, 
President  Harding,  President  Roosevelt,  Amer- 
ican Banker,  American  Fanner,  American  Mer- 
chant, American  Shipper  and  American  Traveler. 

These  vessels  were  the  pick  of  the  craft  that 
came  into  the  government's  hands  during  the  war. 
all  of  them  having  been  prizes  taken  from  the 
German  government. 

The  ships  were  not  turned  over  to  private  in- 
terests until  after  the  Shipping  Board  had  placed 
them  on  a  profitable  basis  in  regular  runs  and 
until  they  had  been  fitted  for  service  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  On  the  Leviathan  alone  more  than 
$10,000,000  was  thus  spent,  and  on  a  number  of 
other  ships  the  reconditioning  cost  ran  up  to 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  each. 

For  the  entire  fleet  secured  by  the  United 
States  Lines,  of  which  Paul  W.  Chapman  is  the 
directing  head,  the  government  accepted  the  bar- 
gain counter  price  of  $16,000,000,  of  which  $4,- 
000,000  was  down  payment.  The  balance  was  to 
be  paid  off  in  fifteen  years  on  extremely  low  in- 
terest terms. 

The  government  also  agreed  to  advance  the 
company  $75,000,000  with  which  to  construct 
new  ships,  at  interest  of  less  than  2  per  cent.  The 
company  was  to  put  $25,000,000  into  ship  build- 
ing, but  it  was  suspected  from  the  first  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  foot  the  entire  bill. 


Two  ships  of  30,000  tons  are  now  under  con- 
struction, but  action  has  been  indefinitely  postj 
poned  on  two  superliners  which  were  to  cost 
$30,000,000  each  and  which  the  Shipping  Boanj 
has  stated  are  necessary  if  your  merchant  marine 
is  to  hold  its  own  in  Atlantic  shipping. 

As  though  the  treatment  of  the  United  States 
Lines  had  not  been  sufficiently  generous,  the  1  '<  >>t 
Office  Department  then  allotted  heavy  subsidies 
for  carrying  mail.  All  told,  the  company  received 
annual  payments  from  this  source  of  $3,350,000, 
of  which  $700,000  is  the  share  of  the  Leviathan 
alone. 

This  comes  very  close  to  the  total  amount  that 
the  American  Lines  were  required  to  pay  as  the 
first  instalment  when  taking  over  Uncle  Sam's 
magnificent  fleet. 

Now  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Lines 
take  the  position  that  the  steady  decline  in  tourist 
trade  and  ocean  freights  is  putting  the  company 
in  "the  red,"  and  insist  the  government  must  come 
to  the  rescue. 

There  was  vigorous  opposition  in  Congress  to 
the  Shipping  Board's  program  of  turning  its 
money-making  ships  over  to  private  operators 
and  granting  them  huge  subsidies,  and  if  the 
government  is  compelled  to  take  them  back  until 
business  recovers  it  is  entirely  probable  there 
will  be  a  strong  demand  that  they  be  retained  in- 
definitely under  government  control. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
"rugged  individualism"  of  the  United  States  Line 
has  cracked  under  the  strain  of  the  industrial 
depression. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  already 
announced  that  it  will  "go  the  limit''  in  giving 
whatever  financial  help  may  be  needed  to  keep 
the  ships  operating.  Among  other  things,  the 
United  States  Lines  are  to  get  a  moratorium  on 
$2,500,000  principal  and  interest  of  its  debt  to  the 
government  which  otherwise  will  be  due  and  pay- 
able in  1931  and  1932. 

The  United  States  Lines  will  also  continue  to 
receive  usual  subsidies  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. All  of  this  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  unusually  generous  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  by  Uncle  Sam  in  his  treatment  of  these 
powerful  shipping  interests, 

How  different  has  been  the  prevailing  policy 
toward  the  men  who  man  these  ships.  Beginning 
in  1921  American  seamen  have  been  compelled  to 
accept   repeated   reductions   in   wages.      Pay    for 
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overtime  work  has  been  abolished  and  union  rec- 
ognition has  been  denied  because,  so  we  are  told, 
the  American  government  cannot  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  union  and  non-union  men. 

The  American  government,  it  seems,  can  hand 
out  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  deserving 
shipowners,  but  cannot  lawfully  cooperate  with  the 
unions  to  enforce  fair  wages  and  decent  working 
conditions. 


THE  SEAMEN  OF  JAPAN 


According  to  a  report  published  recently  by 
the  Japanese  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  the  total 
number  of  trade  unions  in  Japan  at  the  end  of 
1930  was  712,  and  the  total  membership  was 
354,312  (341,222  males  and  13,090  females),  or 
7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  in 
that  country.  The  seafarers  of  Japan  are  by  far 
the  best  organized  group  being  credited  in  the 
above  mentioned  official  report  with  122,743 
members. 

The  Japan  Seamen's  Union,  composed  of  the 
entire  unlicensed  personnel  aboard  ship,  has 
nearly  100,000  members  according  to  the  latest 
available  reports.  This  wide-awake  and  aggres- 
sive union  recently  held  its  tenth  annual  general 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  K.  Hamada, 
with  an  attendance  of  approximately  650  dele- 
gates. 

The  annual  conference  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
manding the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day 
on  board  ship.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  ques- 
tion would  be  discussed  at  the  Preparatory  Tech- 
nical Maritime  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  earn- 
estly desired  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
establish  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day.  A 
further  resolution  was  adopted  demanding  a  mini- 
mum manning  scale.  The  meeting  also  demanded 
the  introduction  of  a  Trade  Union  Bill  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  workers  to  combine,  to  conclude 
collective  agreements  and  to  strike. 

In  a  resolution  dealing  with  the  findings  of 
the  Temporary  Committee  of  Enquiry  on  Mari- 
time Labor,  the  meeting,  called  for  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  treaty  concerning  unem- 
ployment indemnity  in  case  of  loss  or  founder- 
ing of  the  ship.  It  was  also  demanded  that  the 
provisions    concerning    seamen    in    the    Japanese 


Maritime  Commercial  Code  should  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  committee's  report.  Other  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  calling  for  the  introduction 
of  unemployment  insurance  and  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  allowances  for  aged  seamen. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  again  refer  to  the  vigilance 
and  constant  activity  of  the  organized  seamen  of 
Japan.  Seamen's  Unions  in  other  countries  with 
many  more  years  of  experience  could  neverthe- 
less profit  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
strategy  and  the  tactics  so  successfully  used  by 
the  seamen  of  Japan. 


UNCLE   SAM— THE   SHYLOCK 


Certain  foreign  comments  of  the  proposed 
Hoover  debt  holiday  are  anything  but  compli- 
mentary. 

The  current  Australian  Worker  carries  a  col- 
umn of  bitter  criticism  under  the  caption  "Uncle 
Shylock  Relents."  Following  are  a  few  pungent 
paragraphs  from  our  Australian  contemporary's 
article  : 

Germany  is  on  the  verge  of  a  smash  that  might 
shake  the  earth,  and  topple  down  quite  a  lot  of  things 
in  other  countries.  Uncle  Shylock  is  well  aware  of 
that.  His  present  offer  is  therefore  largely  prompted 
by  self-interest.  His  international  trade  has  gone  to 
pieces.  The  nations  he  has  bled  in  the  strict  fulfil- 
ment of  his  bond  have  been  thereby  rendered  too 
poor  to  buy  his  goods. 

Thus  it  has  sardonically  come  to  pass  that  while 
America's  treasury  is  crammed  with  huge  accumu- 
lations of  the  world's  gold,  American  banks  have 
collapsed  one  after  another,  involvng  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  ruin,  and  the  number  of  American  unem- 
ployed exceeds  the  total  population  of  Australia.  Hence 
the  offer  to  stop  the  blood-draining  operation  for 
the  period  of  one  year. 

The  Russian  press,  according  to  translations  in 
the  Literary  Digest,  is  convinced  that  the  Hoover 
moratorium  is  merely  a  despairing  attempt  to  save 
capitalism. 

A  French  paper  has  figured  it  out  along  some- 
what different  lines.  The  French  editor  is  cer- 
tain that  America's  only  motive  is  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  financiers  who  have  dumped  a  few 
billion  dollars  into  Germany  since  the  war  and 
whose  prospects  of  getting  it  out  again  are  van- 
ishing without  the  debt  holiday. 

This  much  seems  certain — no  matter  what 
Uncle  Sam  may  try  to  do  to  help  this  topsy  turvy 
world,  he  will  not  receive  credit  for  honest  in- 
tentions. And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
unlike  our  late  Allies,  America  has  not  asked 
reparations  from  Germany,  has  not  been  awarded 
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German  territory  or  German  colonies,  but  is  only 
trying  to  get  back  the  dollars  actually  advanced 
when  our  Allies  were  in  dire  need  of  bread  and 
butter. 

If  this  moratorium  business  goes  through,  it 
will  cost  the  United  States  about  $246,000,000  a 
year  while  the  suspension  of  payments  is  in 
force.  But,  since  the  allied  payments  to  us  under 
the  Young  Plan  gradually  increase  from  year 
to  year  until  they  amount  to  $400,000,000  an- 
nually, a  prolonged  moratorium  would  cost  Amer- 
ica a  lot  more  than  that. 

(  >n  the  other  hand,  if  the  moratorium  shall 
prove  to  be  merely  a  preliminary  to  cancella- 
tion,  the  cost  to  this  country  can  not  be  less  than 
SI  1.565,093,885.  for  that  is  the  sum  of  money 
actually  funded  by  the  debt  agreements,  on  which 
only  interest  and  very  small  principal  payments 
have  been  made  so  far. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
Treasury  already  has  a  huge  deficit,  and  that  will 
have  to  be  made  up  somehow — which  means  ad- 
ditional taxation.  The  3246.000,000  or  more  a 
year  also  will  have  to  be  found,  and  that,  too, 
means  more  taxation.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that 
the  whole  eleven  billion  dollars  goes  glimmering, 
then  that  tidy  sum  will  have  to  be  made  up  out 
of  taxes  also,  for  the  United  States  government 
owes  to  its  own  citizens  the  money  it  lent  to  the 
nations  of   Europe. 

America's  war  debtors  have  evidently  entirely 
overlooked  the  grave  likelihood  that  if  the  slate 
should  be  wiped  clean  they  will  probably  promptly 
invest  the  billions  thus  saved  in  more  armament. 
So,  until  there  is  something  more  than  a  prom- 
ise that  forgiven  war  debts  will  not  be  used  to 
start  another  war,  it  may  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  a  real  war  preventive,  to  keep 
right  on  with  the  present  "Shylock"  arrangement 
and  get  back  some  of  the  money  so  affectionately 
ladled  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  during 
the  last  war ! 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Magellan's  famous  voyage,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
consumed  1,083  days.  The  captain  never  com- 
pleted the  circuit,  but  he  started  that  vogue  in 
around-the-world  travel  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  days  of  steamships  and  wanderers  sought  a 
record  for  circumnavigation   of  the  earth's   sur- 


face, and  not  until  1S72  that  Jules  Verne  laid  the 
challenge  of  eight)    days  in  his   famous  romance. 

Shortly  thereafter  Nellie  Bly  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  around  the  world  in  seventy-two  days,  SIX 
hours,  and  eleven  minutes.  Here  was  the  first 
record. 

Since  that  time  the  race  has  continue*  1.  and  any 
day  promises  to  see  the  pace  increased.  In  1913 
John  H.  Mears  established  the  record  for  land- 
and-sea  travel,  and  made  the  circuit  in  thirty-live 
days,  twelve  hours,  and  thirty-six  minutes. 

But  air  travel  brought  greater  possibilities.  The 
United  States  Army  sent  a  group  of  planes 
around  in  about  fourteen  and  a  half  days  flying 
time,  hut  the  trip  actually  took  175  days.  Two 
years  later.  K.  S.  Evans,  using  all  available  modes 
of  travel,  brought  the  record  to  twenty-eight  days 
fourteen  hours,  and  thirty-six  minutes.  But  Capt. 
C.  B.  I).  Collyer  went  him  one  better  and  clipped 

the  time  to  twenty-three  days,  fifteen  hours,  and 
twenty-one  minutes. 

Gatty  and  Post  by  their  nine-day  circuit  of  the 
world  have  set  tip  a  record  that  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  assailed  even  at  a  time  when  speed  records 
are  broken  like  eggshells.  Beside  the  former 
world  llights  their  achievement  looks  miraculous. 

The  achievement  of  these  two  plain  and  un- 
known young  men  is  an  astonishing  triumph  for 
both  man  and  mechanism,  for  except  that  it>  pro* 
peller  had  to  be  knocked  into  shape  at  one  point, 
the  American  monoplane  stood  up  gamely  to  a 
test  as  severe  as  flight  can  exact,  while  the  airmen 
maintained  an  average  of  speed  on  a  minimum  of 
sleep  that  only  nerve-  and  frames  of  iron  could 
have  compassed.  1  he  northern  latitude  they 
chose  for  their  route  reduces  the  mileage  of  the 
world  span,  but  is  normally  beset  with  difficulties 
that  make  it  too  precarious  for  practical  purposes. 


The  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
has  granted  a  charter  to  the  San  Diego  <  Califor- 
nia) Fishermen's  Union.  The  membership  of 
the  latest  unit  in  the  I.  S.  U.  of  A.  family  is  in 
excess  of  400  and  is  still  increasing.  San  Diego 
fishermen  are  employed  in  part  on  the  tuna  fled 
and  in  part  on  boats  which  supply  the  local  mar- 
ket with  fresh  fish.  The  new  union  is  especially 
welcome  because  it  adds  another  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  of  thriving  fishermen's  organiza- 
tions that  have  for  so  many  years  functioned  with 
unqualified  success  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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FURUSETH'S  LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 

(Continued  from  Page  227) 


is  my  belief  that  the  tide  has  been  turning  for  some 
time  and  that  it  is  now  setting  our  way,  helping  us 
to  once  more  beat  off  the  shore  and  thus  avoid 
stranding  and  shipwreck  for  which  our  opponents 
have    been   hoping   and   working. 

You  know  that  our  legislative  efforts  have  met 
with  very  considerable  sympathy  in  the  Senate,  but 
with  distinct  hostility  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  its  great  Republican  majority.  This  Re- 
publican majority  vanished  in  the  last  election,  and 
while  there  are  many  things  indicating  that  the  next 
house  will  be  organized  by  the  Democrats  and  Pro- 
gressives working  together  there  is,  as  yet,  no  cer- 
tainty of  that.  That  we  have  much  better  oppor- 
tunities in  the  coming  Congress,  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past  three  Congresses,  I  do  not  think  can  be 
questioned. 

Happenings  at  the  Seventy-first  Congress 
In  this  Congress,  Mr.  Free  of  California,  on  behalf 
of  the  shipowners,  introduced  H.  R.  6789,  a  bill  to 
so  amend  the  Seamen's  Act  that  the  right  of  the 
master  to  refuse  money  in  ports  of  call  would  be 
restored  to  him.  He  also  introduced  H.  R.  6790,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Seamen's  Act  by  repealing  the  law 
dealing  with  watches  for  sailors,  restoring  the  Ka- 
lashi  watch,  and  thus  permitting  vessels  to  sail  in 
the  night  time  practically  without  any  watch  on 
deck  in  order  to  work  the  majority  of  the  crew  in 
the  day  time  to  maintain  the  upkeep  and  sanitation 
of  the  vessel. 

Through  the  State  Department  the  shipowners 
caused  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  seamen 
of  the  right  to  maintenance  and  cure  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel.  These  bills  are  H.  R.  3827,  H.  R.  3828, 
and  H.  R.  3829.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  two 
treaties,  the  Treaty  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  signed 
at  London  May  31,  1929 — which  would  repeal  the 
Seamen's  Act  by  restoring  to  alien  shipowners  many 
of  the  rights  which  they  had  in  American  ports 
prior  to  1915 — and  the  treaty  respecting  Load  Lines, 
signed  in  London  July  5,  1930,  which  provides  for 
load  lines  for  foreign-going  vessels  except  Lake 
vessels. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  we  have  worked  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
abolishing  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

The  Union  caused  the  introduction  of  S.  306,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr., 
of  Wisconsin,  with  companion  bill  in  the  House  in- 
troduced by  Richard  J.  Welch  of  California,  of  S. 
314,  introduced  by  Senator  La  Follette,  a  rider  to  be 
placed  on  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill 
making  appropriation  for  the  Shipping  Board,  provid- 
ing that  none  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  used  to 
maintain  the  Sea  Service  Bureau,  and  S.  202,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  H.  King  of  Utah  (King 
Bill),  with  companion  bill  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative George  J.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  our 
struggles,  it  must  become  plain  that  it  is  not  alone 
a  struggle  of  the  seamen  against  the  shipowners,  but 
a  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  seaman  to  his 
legitimate  position  amongst  men.  When  our  struggle 
began  we  were,  together  with  the  seamen  of  all  na- 
tions, subject  to  compulsory  labor  in  harbor  where 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  well  as  at  sea,  where  it  is 
needed;  we  were  compelled  to  sign  contracts  to  labor, 
the  violation  of  which  in  a  safe  harbor  meant  im- 
prisonment (for  safe  keeping)  waiting  to  be  put  back 
on  board  of  the  ship,  or  if  the  ship  had  gone,  then 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion  up  to  three 


months.  If  done  individually,  but  up  to  twelve 
months,  if  it  was  done  in  combination  with  others 
of  the  crew.  There  were  no  provisions  for  skill.  Any- 
one might  come  to  sea  and  do  whatever  he  could  of 
a  seaman's  work,  though  he  had  never  been  to  sea 
at  all  and  did  not  know  whether  the  water  was  salt 
or  fresh  without  testing  it.  Food  was  such  that  in 
8l/2  per  cent  of  the  world's  carrying  trade  we  had 
on  an  average  of  37  cases  of  scurvy  and  beri  beri, 
which  shows  the  food  to  be  unwholesome  and  in- 
sufficient. There  were  no  real  provisions  for  fore- 
castles for  the  men..  The  law  simply  exempted  72 
cubic  feet  (six  feet  high,  six  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide)  for  each  seaman  from  the  cargo  tonnage  of 
the  ship,  and  thus  under  certain  condition  exempted 
the  vessel  from  payment  thereon  in  harbor  or  in 
passing  through   canals  collecting  toll. 

The  seamen  might  be  of  any  nationality.  The 
shipowners  had  the  world  for  a  recruiting  ground, 
regardless  of  race,  nationality,  previous  training  and 
knowledge  of  the  language  used  on  the  vessel.  The 
men  were  held  to  the  ship  not  only  by  threats  of 
imprisonment  but  by  the  master's  right,  which  he 
usually  used  in  denying  a  seaman  in  ports  of  call  any 
part  of  the  wages  that  he  had  earned.  It  is  the 
above  described  condition  that  the  shipowners,  in- 
ternational and  national,  are  seeking  to  continue  or 
to  restore.  You  are,  of  course,  all  aware  that  through 
the  passage  of  the  Maguire  Act  in  1895,  the  White 
Act  in  1898,  and  the  La  Follette  Act  in  1915,  some 
of  these  conditions  have  been  very  much  changed  for 
the  better,  and  that  the  freedom  and  the  right  in 
ports  of  call,  receive  part  payment  of  wages  earned 
apply  to  all  seamen  coming  to  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  to  seamen  on  American  vessels  everywhere. 
This  short  statement  will,  I  hope,  make  it  easier  to 
understand  the  bills  introduced  by  the  shipowners  and 
the  bills  introduced  by  the  Union  on  behalf  of  the 
seamen. 

Shipowners'    Bills  and   Treaties 

On  December  6,  1929,  Mr.  Free  of  California,  in- 
troduced H.  R.  6789,  "A  Bill  to  amend  Section  4530 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States."  The 
amendment  to  the  Seamen's  Act  embodied  in  this 
bill  consist  in  restoring  to  the  master  his  option  with 
reference  to  whether  he  will  pay,  in  ports  of  call, 
to  any  seaman  any  part  of  the  wages  that  he  has 
then  earned.  There  was  a  hearing  on  this  bill  in  May, 
1930.  There  was,  however,  so  much  opposition 
manifested  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  hearing  that 
the  promoters  offered  an  amendment  to  give  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  from  the  seamen 
along  with  the  right  to  reverse  the  captain's  decision. 
The  excuse  offered  for  the  amendment  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  on  coming  into  port  the  men  would  de- 
mand one-half  of  the  wages  earned,  go  ashore  on  a 
spree,  stay  away  from  the  ship,  and  finally  come  back 
in  a  condition  unfit  to  do  any  work.  Our  answer  to 
this  was  that  the  majority  of  the  men  shipped  are  not 
real  seamen,  that  they  are  obtained  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sewer  (the  promiscuous  employment  districts), 
that  in  hiring  such  men  the  shipowners  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  evils  of  which  they  complain.  We 
admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  shipowners'  con- 
tention, but  that  it  would  be  remedied  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  better  class  of  men.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  grew  as  it  progressed  and  when  the  hearing  was 
ended  it  was  agreed  that  reports  should  be  obtained 
from  the  State  Department  and  that  those  reports 
should  be  examined  by  a  subcommittee  of  two  with 
the  duty  to  recommend  what  should  or  should  not 
go  into  the  hearings.  The  hearings  were  then  to  be 
printed.  No  hearings  have  been  printed.  Evidently 
the    bill    was    temporarily    abandoned. 

On  December  6,  1929,  Mr.  Free  of  California,  in- 
troduced also  H.  R.  6790,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  2 
of   the   Seamen's   Act,   so   that    the   master   might,   at 
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his  discretion,  assign  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
deck  crew  to  work  as  day  men,  thus  in  fact,  repeal- 
ing all  regulations  dealing  with  watches  of  sailors  at 
sea.  This  part  of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  had 
been  disregarded  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  O'Hara  and  Tjersland 
vs.  Luckenbach  Steampship  Company,  decided  that 
the  provision  was  enacted  for  safety  at  sea,  that  it 
was  valid,  reasonable  and  must  be  obeyed.  The  ship- 
owners, however,  undertook  to  evade  this  safety 
provision  by  employing  what  they  call  maintenance 
men — working  in  the  daytime  and  resting  at  night 
unless  called  upon.  In  the  meantime  the  vessel  was 
running  at  sea  with  a  man  sometimes  on  the  lookout 
and  sometimes  not,  with  one  man  at  the  wheel,  un- 
less the  vessel  had  an  iron  mike,  and  the  officer  of 
the  watch.  Many  disasters  have  been  traced  to  this 
special  trust  in  God,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  dead  could  speak  we  would  have  information 
about  hosts  of  other  cases.  This  matter  was  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  in  the  El  Estero  case,  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  device  was  a  pure  effort  to  evade 
the  law  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  This  de- 
cision was,  in  substance,  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Some  other  method  of  defeating  this  safety 
provision  had  to  be  found  and  evidently  the  ship- 
owners must  have  given  instructions  to  pay  off 
promptly  any  men  who  complained  that  the  watches 
were  not  properly  kept.  In  paying  the  men  off  they 
were  given  the  money  earned  and  nothing  more.  This 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  claim  was  made  that  the  men  were 
entitled  to  a  month's  extra  pay  and  to  be  transported 
back  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  question  of  con- 
struction was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
handed  down  an  opinion  that  the  section  provided  its 
own  penalty,  thus  treating  the  payment  of  wages 
earned  as  a  penalty.  This  threw  all  the  loss  upon 
the  seaman  who  made  the  complaint.  He  was  told 
to  come  and  get  his  money;  he  was  paid  off  and  left 
to  his  own  devices  to  obtain  other  employment,  or 
ultimately  to  go  to  the  consul  for  repatriation.  As  a 
result,  there  were  no  more  complaints,  except  in  the 
McCrea  case.  McCrea  complained  to  the  consul  that 
there  had  been  no  proper  watches  kept.  The  consul 
did  nothing  except  threaten  him  with  arrest  under 
the  British  Alien  law  if  he  left  the  vessel.  McCrea 
left,  being  compelled  to  leave  his  clothing  behind,  and 
on  coming  back  to  the  United  States  entered  a  suit, 
which  is  still  pending.  The  suit  is  carried  on  by 
the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  construction 
on  that  part  of  Section  2  from  the  Court  instead  of 
from  the   Department  of  Justice. 

Evidently  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
hearings  on  H.  R.  6789  warned  the  shipowners  not  to 
ask  for  any  hearings  on  6790,  because  no  hearings 
have   been   held. 

Maintenance  and  Cure 
On  the  bills  introduced  by  the  State  Department  to 
definitely  transfer  the  seaman's  right  to  maintenance 
and  cure  from  the  ship  and  the  owner  to  the  gov- 
Ar"mun\tl^re-were  no  hear^gs  in  the  Committee  on 
w  u         u    w,ne  an^   Fisheries-    The  chairman.   Mr. 

S?vSe  ^Wl,t,e  °f  Maine'  called  ™y  attention  to 
the :  bills  and  asked  me  to  give  him  my  view  of  them. 
1  did  so  in  a  memorandum  in  which  I  stated  that 
he  shipowners  had  for  100  years  endeavored  to  have 
the  law  of  maintenance  and  cure  repealed.  The  law 
originated  with  the  Rhodians,  a  maritime  natkm 
flourishing  somewhere  about  800  B.  C.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic  incorporated  into 
its  aws.  It  was  later  made  part  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  and  later  became  part  of  the  Spanish  law 
known  as  the  Consulate  of  the  Sea.  When  our  gov- 
ernment  was   organized   it   was   part   of  the   jurisdic- 


tion which  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  to  such  other  courts  as  Congress 
should  from  time  to  time  ordain.  Several  bills  have 
been  passed  during  the  100  years,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  direct  enough  in  their  language  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  Congress  had  really  intended  to  either 
repeal  the  law  or  to  change  it  so  that  it  will  run 
against  the  government  instead  of  against  the  ship 
and  owners.  It  is  the  one  law,  which,  through  the 
ages  has  kept  the  seaman  from  being  left  wounded 
or  >iek  in  any  place  or  on  any  shore,  where  the  master 
might  choose  to  leave  him  in  his  helplessness.  The 
bill  received  no  further  consideration  during  the 
Congress. 

The  Treaty  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
On  my  trip  to  Europe  in  1929,  I  interviewed  some 
of  the  delegates  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  then  meeting  in  London,  and 
obtained  some  idea  about  what  the  proposed  treaty 
might  be.  On  my  arrival  back  in  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  October,  I  found  that  the  treaty  had 
been  signed  in  London  and  that  it  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Department.  I  obtained  it.  I 
spend  about  a  month  studying  it  and  then  wrote  an 
analysis  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum,  copy 
of  which  was  sent  out  as  part  of  my  report.  When 
Congress  met  and  the  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the 
Senate,  I  submitted  copies  of  my  analysis  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
to  sundry  members  of  the  Committee.  Later  on  I 
had  an  interview  with  the  chairman.  Senator  Borali  of 
Idaho,  and  heard  nothing  more  from  the  treaty  until 
the  last  days  of  the  short  session,  when  I  had  a 
request  from  Senator  Copeland  for  a  copy  of  the 
analysis,  which  I  furnished  him.  The  treaty  failed 
to  be  considered  in  this  Congress,  but  it  is  not  dead. 
The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  and  the  treaty  may 
be  taken  up  at  any  later  Congress.  Its  real  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  repeal  some  of  the  most 
important  clauses  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  Of  course, 
you  have  the  copy  of  the  analysis  and  I  suggest  that 
at  least  the  officers  try  to  find  the  time  to  read  it 
over.  While  I  am  not  seriously  afraid  that  this 
treaty  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  we  have  no 
certainty  that  a  serious  attempt  will  not  be  made  and, 
therefore,  you  should  all  be  prepared. 
Load  Line  Treaty 
Which  provides  for  load  lines  for  all  foreign-going 
vessels,  except  Lake  vessels,  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  understanding  that  load  line  legislation 
applicable  to  intercoastal,  coastal,  and  Lake  vessels 
is  in  preparation  and  will  be  passed  later.  It  was 
the  opinion  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
help  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes 
We  have  had  our  full  share  and  more  of  experi- 
ence with  injunctions.  You  know  that  they  simply 
take  the  place  of  the  statutes  which  we  succeeded  in 
having  repealed  in  passing  the  Seamen's  Act.  Under 
the  statutes  we  were  sent  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
continue  to  labor,  but  we  had  jury  trials  and  the 
decisions  of  the  jury  were  at  times  "Not  guilty."  The 
injunction,  which  is  a  decree  issued  out  of  the  court 
of  equity,  takes  the  place  of  the  statutes,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  disobey- 
ing such  injunction,  the  trial  being  bv  the  court  with- 
out a  jury. 

Sometime  since  I  sent  you  a  Senate  document  No. 
327,  which  contains  an  analysis  of  the  injunction  bill 
reported  by  the  subcommittee,  then  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  extended  and  perfected  by  the  full  committee, 
and  then  a  suggested  new  bill  based  upon  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  together  with  a  brief  thereon. 
Of  course,  you  have  that  document;  you  will  have 
read  it  and  I,  therefore,  do  not  need  to  furnish  any 
further  comments  on  that   subject. 
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Bills  Championed  by  the  Union 

S.  314,  introduced  by  Senator  La  Follette,  seeks  to 
further  amend  the  Seamen's  Act  by  so  amending  it 
that  the  foreign  shipowner  paying  off  any  of  his  crew 
in  the  United  States  must  do  so  under  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  American  shipowners.  An  American  ship- 
owner cannot  subtract  from  wages  earned  in  advance 
that  have  been  paid  no  matter  where.  This  bill  will, 
when  passed,  compel  the  foreign  shipowners  to  do  the 
same  when  payment  is  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
three  times  and  should  be  law  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress. 

S.  306  seeks  first  to  compel  all  seamen  shipped  in 
the  United  States  to  be  selected  and  signed  before  a 
United  States  shipping  commissioner  or  his  deputy; 
to  provide  the  seamen  with  a  continuous  discharge 
book  without  any  statement  from  the  master,  or  any- 
body else,  regarding  the  seamen's  ability  and  conduct, 
thus  abolishing  a  system  of  blacklisting  under  which 
the  seaman  seeking  employment  is  compelled  to  carry 
his  own  blacklist  to  be  exhibited  to  anyone  who  might 
need  his  services.  The  book  will  show  the  vessels  in 
which  he  has  served,  the  time  of  service  in  each  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  been  disrated.  It  further 
provides  for  so  amending  the  existing  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  courts  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  seaman  may  remain  on  board  of  the  vessel 
until  his  wages  have  been  paid;  and  further  to  amend 
Section  2  so  that  when  watches  have  not  been  prop- 
erly kept  the  seaman  will,  on  demand,  be  entitled  to 
and  will  receive  his  discharge  with  wages  earned  and 
one  month's  extra  pay,  and  return  to  the  place  of 
shipment  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  shipping 
contract;  and  further  that  the  sailors  shall,  while  at 
sea,  be  divided  into  three  watches  on  vessels  of  500 
gross  tons  or  more,  besides  some  other  amendments 
of  existing  laws.  A  copy  of  the  hearings  on  S.  306 
and  S.  314  have  been  sent  out  as  part  of  an  earlier 
report.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  by  this  time  you  will 
be  fairly  familiar  with  the  bill  and  that  I  need  make 
no  further  explanation  in  this  report.  This  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  It  will  be  reintroduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette  as  soon  as  Congress  meets  with 
possibly  two  provisions  added.  One  providing  for  a 
minimum  number  of  men  on  watch  at  sea;  another 
one  to  cause  the  seamen  for  foreign  vessels  to  be 
shipped  in  the  shipping  commissioners,  but  signed 
before  their  own  consuls. 

The  King  Bill 

S.  202,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  deportation  of 
certain  alien  seamen,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
the  Senate  three  times.  The  hearings  on  it  began 
again  in  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  February  21,  1931.  The  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  is  in  the  hearings,  which  will  be  sent  to 
you  under  separate  cover.  It  was  amended  in  the 
House  Committee  by  the  striking  out  from  Section  7, 
after  the  word  "any"  and  beginning  with  the  word 
"ship"  on  line  5,  the  following  language: 
"ship  of  the  merchant  marine  of  any  one  of  the 
countries,  islands,  dependencies,  or  colonies  immi- 
grants coming  from  which  are  excluded  by  the  said 
provisions  of  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  ports 
of  the  United  States  having  on  board  in  their  crews 
aliens  of  said  description  who  are  natives  of  the  par- 
ticular country,  island,  dependency,  or  colony  to  the 
merchant  marine  of  which  such  vessel  belongs." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"sovereign  nations  may  freely  bring  any  excluded 
citizen  or  subject  of  such  nation  or  any  person  not 
radically  excluded  who  is  a  bona  fide  seaman  as  a 
member  of  the  vessel's  crew,  exclusive,  however,  of 
any  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  any  colony, 
dependency,    or    mandate    who    is    radically    excluded 


from  coming  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant." 
You  will  note  from  the  hearings  that  Mr.  Free  of 
California  was  doing  everything  to  prevent  the  bill 
from  being  reported.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Doak,  was  supporting  the  bill  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  now  altogether  in  favor  of  it.  Noting  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Free,  I  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
President,  who  promised  to  help.  On  the  next  day 
information  came  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
directly  from  the  cabinet  meeting  urging  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  On  the  next  day  it  was  reported  to  the 
House  with  sure  prospects  of  its  being  passed.  Imme- 
diately following  the  action  of  the  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  Mr.  Free  went  to  Mrs.  Kahn  of  San 
Francisco,  who  is  a  member  of  the  House.  Mrs.  Kahn 
went  to  the  Speaker,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  in  the  interview  between  Mrs.  Kahn  and  the 
Speaker  the  foundation  for  the  killing  of  the  bill  was 
laid.  The  Speaker  first  promised  that  it  might  be 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules;  later  he 
changed  his  position  so  that  it  might  come  up  under 
unanimous  consent.  When  that  became  known,  Mrs. 
Kahn  remained  for  more  than  thirteen  hours  in  the 
House  watching  in  order  to  object,  and  finally  the 
bill  was  brought  up  as  a  result  of  a  row.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  recognized. 
He  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  and 
the  Speaker  said:  "The  Speaker  does  not  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose."  Thus  the  bill  died. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  its  passage  will  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
it  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  session. 
Citizenship 

Existing  law  provides  that  anyone  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  first  of  June,  1921,  may, 
under  certain  specific  rules,  be  permitted  to  prove  his 
arrival,  to  obtain  intention  papers,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen. An  effort  was  made  during  this  Congress  to 
change  the  date  as  of  June  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1924. 
The  effort  for  sundry  reasons  failed,  but  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  this  change  will  be  made  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Able   Seamen's   Certificates 

Able  seamen's  certificates  were  obtained  by  a 
simple  affidavit  specifying  three  years'  service  on  deck 
at  sea,  followed  by  a  physical  examination.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  Congress,  I  wrote  an  analysis 
of  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  as  groundwork  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  use 
its  power  by  issuing  a  regulation  giving  the  local 
inspectors  the  power  to  examine  into  the  veracity  of 
the  affidavit  by  asking  technical  or  other  questions, 
and  making  it  their  duty  to  in  this  manner  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  affidavit  is  true  before  sending 
the  applicant  to  the  doctor  for  examination.  The 
appeal  was  submitted  to  D.  N.  Hoover,  Inspector 
General  of  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  It  was 
indorsed  by  him  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, where  the  appeal  was  denied.  I  then  sent  the 
same  papers,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  to  the  President. 
In  about  three  weeks  I  was  informed  that  the  instruc- 
tions asked  for  had  been  issued  to  the  local  inspectors. 

If  it  is  now  found  that  certain  men  have  obtained 
certificates  upon  false  affidavits,  the  matter  will  be 
rectified  if  proper  report  is  made  and  the  inspector 
issuing  the  certificate  will  be  reprimanded  by  the 
Inspector  General.  This  should  make  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  able  seamen's  certificates. 
Sea  Service  Bureau 

So  far  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred. Opposition  to  the  transfer  came  from  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  shipowners  were  be- 
hind this  opposition.  Whether  such  opposition  will 
be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  Sea 
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Service  Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Labor  may  well 
be  doubted.  Negotiations  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  other,  are  still  being 
carried  on.  I  have  furnished  all  the  material  I  could 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  it  has  been  rather 
extensive,  and  unless  the  Shipping  Board — which  is 
the  part}'  specifically  interested  and  which  will  make 
the  transfer — will  finally  agree  is  not  yet  determined. 
If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  un- 
willing, the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  President,  because  it  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped, during  investigations  and  discussions,  that 
there  will  be  no  real  maritime  workers'  division  unless 
the  transfer  is  made.  So  it  may  finally  come  to  this, 
that  the  President  may  have  to  determine  whether 
to  abandon  that  part  of  the  employment  service,  or 
signify  to  the  Shipping  Board  that  he  desires  the 
transfer  to  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he 
shall  do  so  the  transfer  will  be  made  very  promptly. 

With  reference  to  the  propriety  and  the  utility  of 
such  transfer,  I  have  furnished  facts,  affidavits  and 
statements  which  will  be  sufficient,  if  no  transfer  is 
made,  to  have  the  rider  passed  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress. It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  transfer  will  be 
made,  but  if  it  is  not  there  is  no  doifbt  in  my  mind 
that  the  coming  Congress  will  abolish  the  Sea  Service 
Bureau.  If  the  transfer  is  made,  we  will  be  notified 
at  once  and  the  information  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
Chicago  office. 

Conclusion 

There  are  no  prospects  in  sight  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  industrial  condition  throughout  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  foreign  trade.  Prospects  are  rather  the 
other  way  and  the  question  of  whether  the  House  will 
be  organized  by  the  Republicans  or  by  the  Democrats 
and  Progressives  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us 
seamen.  If  the  Democrats  and  Progressives  organize 
the  House,  the  legislation  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  for  the  last  ten  years  is  practically  certain  of 
passing  and  becoming  law. 

After  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  have  decided  that  there  is  nothing  reallv  useful  that 
I  can  do  here  now  and  I  will,  therefore,  leave  here  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  evening  of  June  6,  via  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 


SUEZ   CANAL   TRAFFIC 


BETHLEHEM  METHODS 


Recent  revelations  showed  how  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  had  paid  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonuses  to  its  most  highly  salaried  executives. 
The  brutal  treatment  accorded  to  aged  workers 
by  these  same  executives  is  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  following  news  item : 

Newark,  X.  J.— July  8— Thirty-five  men,  all  over 
60  years,  with  tears  streaming  down  their  begrimed 
faces,  said  farewell  to  the  Hay  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  last  week.  They  had  been  notified  by  the 
management  they  were  no  longer  wanted  because 
they  are  "too  old." 

Some  of  them  were  leaving  the  only  jobs  they  ever 
held;  others  had  been  in  service  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  Hay  plant  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  of  which  Charles 
M.  Schwab  is  chairman. 

In  addition  to  discharging  old  employees,  the  Beth- 
lehem management  signalized  its  advent  bv  changing 
the  plant  from  a  straight  wage  to  a  piece-work  basis. 


Suez  Canal  traffic,  which  during  the  past  years 
had  registered  a  progressive  increase,  declined 
during  1930.  As  compared  with  1929,  there  is  a 
notable  decrease  of  1,797,000  net  tons  (Suez 
Canal  measurement)  or  5.4  per  cent,  while  cargo 
fell  by  6,000,000  deadweight  tons  or  17.4  pel 
cent. 

The  average  tonnage  per  ship  in  1930  was  5671 
net  tons,  Suez  Canal  measurement,  which  consti- 
tutes a  record.  The  average  tonnage  in  1913  was 
3940. 

The  total  canal  movement  may  he  divided  as 
follows:  Cargo  vessels,  17,371.000  (20,031,000 
in  1929)  ;  mail  vessels,  11,16)4,000  (10,367,000  in 
1929);  ships  in  ballast,  2,829,000  (2,805,000  in 
1929)  ;  naval,  military,  etc.,  305,000  (263,000  in 
1929).  Mail  vessel  traffic,  which  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
shows  a  gain  of  797,000  net  tons,  Suez  Canal 
measurement,  over  1929.  The  figure  of  11, li 
net  tons  reached  by  these  ships,  constitutes  a 
record  and  is  attributed  to  the  British  and  Xeth- 
erland  lines,  which  registered  an  increase  of 
392,000  net  tons  and  156,000  tons,  respectively, 
over  1929. 

The  increase  in  naval  and  military  vessels 
(troop  ships)  is  attributed  to  the  larger  units 
transiting  the  canal  en  route  to  or  returning  from 
China. 

An  increase  of  24,000  net  tons  occurred  in  the 
ballast  traffic,  as  compared  with  1929.  Tanker 
ships  showed  an  increase  of  143.000  net  tons,  hut 
general  cargo  carriers  showed  a  decrease  of 
119,000  net  tons.  Tank  ships  in  ballast  totaled 
2,507,000  (2,364,000  in  1929);  general  cargo 
carriers  in  ballast  accounted  for  322,000  tons 
(441.000  tons  in  1929).  The  decrease  in  general 
cargo  carriers  is  due  to  cargo  vessels  in  ballast 
transiting  the  Suez  Canal  bound  for  Abu  Zenime, 
Sinai  Peninsula  in  Egypt,  presumably  to  load 
minerals. 

In  the  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal,  twenty- 
one  flags  were  represented  as  against  nineteen  in 
1929.  Net  tonnage  under  the  British  registry 
represented  55.58  per  cent,  as  against  57.12  per 
cent  in  1929.  The  German  Hag  held  second  rank. 
with  10.70  per  cent  as  against  10.32  per  cent  in 
1929. 

American  shipping  passing  through   the    ^uv/. 
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Canal  in  1930  decreased  in  all  categories,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  record  year 
for  American  shipping  was  established  in  1925 
when  811,803  net  tons,  Suez  Canal  measurement, 
passed  through  in  transit. 

American  tanker  traffic  in  1930  was  negligible 
— only  four  transits,  as  against  thirty-four  in 
1925,  twenty-one  in  1926,  fifteen  in  1927,  eight 
in  1928,  and  three  in  1929.  Cargo  transported  by 
American  ships  through  the  canal  in  1930  de- 
creased by  86,137  deadweight  tons  from  that  in 
1929,  and  by  150,623  deadweight  tons  from  1928. 


'SECURITY"  FOR  FRANCE 


THE  CALAMITY  OF  PROSPERITY 

Prosperity  proved  a  calamity,  concludes  John 
P.  Frey,  in  a  special  article  in  the  American 
Fedcrationist,  because  failure  to  increase  wages 
proportionately  to  output  has  not  given  us  a 
power  balanced  to  provide  buyers  for  the  products 
of  industry. 

More  machinery  and  more  horsepower  has 
greatly  increased  productivity  per  workman,  na- 
tional wealth  has  increased,  credit  agencies  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  yet  we  are  confronted 
with  depression  and  unemployment. 

Between  1923-29  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  increased  from  $60,529,000,000, 
to  $69,417,000,000.  During  the  same  time  wages 
increased  only  from  $11,007,000,000  to  $11,421,- 
000,000. 

The  total  dividends  paid  by  all  corporations 
increased  from  $930,648,000  to  $3,478,000,000, 
1922-29. 

The  relative  distribution  of  the  returns  from 
industry  was  summarized  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Klein  thus :  Between  1921  and 
1929. 

Real  wages  increased  13  per  cent. 

Profits  to  industrialists  72  per  cent. 

Dividends  on  industrials  and  rails  256  per  cent. 

Here  is  the  cause  of  economic  unbalance,  says 
Mr.  Frey.  This  depression  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  those  in  control  to  be  governed  by  sound 
economic  policies. 


Error  soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  re- 
straint on  thought.  History  tells  us  (and  the 
lesson  is  invaluable)  that  the  physical  force  which 
has  put  down  free  inquiry  has  been  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  superstitions  and  illusions  of  past 
ages. — Channing. 


The  French  demand  is  for  "security."  When- 
ever they  get  that,  they  say,  they  will  disarm  down 
to  the  limit  of  the  security  otherwise  provided. 
This  security  must  be  armed  force,  national  or 
international.  That  is,  they  will  subtract  one  sol- 
dier from  the  French  army  for  every  soldier  that 
other  nations  place  at  their  disposal.  But  by 
"security"  they  do  not  mean  the  safety  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  France.  That  is  already  guaranteed,  in 
the  exact  way  the  French  demand,  by  the  armed 
forces  of  other  nations.  In  the  treaties  of  Lo- 
carno, Germany  accepts  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Germany,  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, as  permanent,  and  Britain  and  Italy  bind 
themselves  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France,  with 
their  armies  and  navies,  if  Germany  resorts  to 
force  against  France.  If  this  were  the  meaning 
of  "security,"  France  already  has  it. 

The  actual  French  demand  is  for  the  security, 
not  of  France  itself,  but  of  the  French  policy 
toward  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  especially  those  parts  of  its  geograph- 
ically remote  from  France.  The  eastern  frontiers 
of  Germany,  including  the  Polish  corridor  and 
the  present  lines  of  Upper  Silesia,  shall  be  as 
changeless  as  the  western  ones,  and  on  all  the 
issues  between  Germany  and  Poland,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  the  world  shall 
agree  in  advance  to  take  the  anti-German  side, 
and  to  impose  this  decision  on  Germany  forever, 
by  force. 

In  addition,  Germany  shall  be  permanently  dis- 
armed, and  shall  be  permanently,  surrounded  by 
invincibly  armed  nations.  There  shall  be  no 
"theory  of  equality,"  in  this  respect.  Germany 
and  Austria  shall  make  no  arrangement,  political 
or  commercial,  which  would  strengthen  them. 
The  nations  shall  guarantee  France  that  this 
policy  will  never  be  revised,  and  that  they  will 
impose  it  on  Germany,  forever,  by  their  combined 
forces. 

Finally,  the  German  reparations  payments — 
except/  those  which  go,  indirectly,  to  America- 
shall  never  be  lessened,  and  France  shall  retain 
the  right  to  invade  Germany  with  troops,  to  en- 
force their  collection,  unless  and  until  the  other 
nations  agree  to  provide  the  troops  to  do  it,  and 
to  use  them  for  this  purpose.  Otherwise  France 
will  maintain  an  army  large  enough  not  merely 
to   impose  its    will   on    a   disarmed   Germany — a 
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quarter  of  its  present  forces  would  be  ample  for 
that — but  to  defy  anybody  to  interfere.  This,  by 
French  definition,  is  "security.'' — Chester  Rowell. 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

(By  U.  S.  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes) 


We  cannot  all  agree  on  any  one  subject : 
that's  one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  being  an 
American  citizen. 

When  we  approach  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines, we  are  faced  with  three  things:  Disagree- 
ment, a  sad  duty  to  perform,  and  a  decision  to 
be  made. 

We  are  met  constantly  with  the  word-of -mouth 
propaganda  that  the  Filipinos  don't  want  inde- 
pendence. It  is  said  that  Filipino  politicians  de- 
clare themselves  for  independence  to  hold  polit- 
ical office,  to  gain  popularity,  but  that  they  don't 
honestly  want  it.  But  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  insular  affairs  there  is  no 
record  of  a  single  Filipino  who  favors  American 
sovereignty. 

The  Filipino  is  a  Malay,  and  he'll  always  be 
one.  Some  people  say :  Wait  ten  years,  or  twenty 
years,  or  thirty  years,  and  we'll  make  of  this 
Malay  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Filipino  is  not  only  a  Malay  but  for  300 
years  his  destiny,  religion,  and  thought  were 
directed  by  Spain.  You  cannot  change  a  Malay 
and  make  him  think  as  we  do,  you  can't  make 
him  act  as  we  do,  you  can't  today  or  in  thirty 
years  give  him  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  told  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  Phil- 
ippines if  we  give  them  independence,  that  the 
Filipinos  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  work  it 
out  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  way. 

On  the  academic  question  of  state's  rights,  be- 
tween 1861-65,  we  had  a  Civil  War.  The  Fili- 
pinos may  do  the  same  thing — they  probably 
will — but  that's  not  our  business. 

On  one  side  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  theorist, 
who  says,  "The  Filipinos  are  not  ready — give 
them  ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  or  thirty  years, 
and  they  may  be  ready."  The  person  who  says 
"give  them  independence  in  thirty  years"  doesn't 
want  them  to  have  independence  at  all. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  urges 
Philippine  independence  because  Labor  doesn't 
want  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Filipino  in 
the   Philippines   or   in   the   United    States.     The 


American  farmer  urges  it  so  that  he  won't  have 
to  meet  Philippine  competition. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  happening  in  the  Philip- 
pines? No  new  American  money  will  go  there 
till  this  question  is  settled.  No  new  foreign  cap- 
ital has  gone  there  since  we  took  possession. 

We  have  signed  a  treaty  with  China  and  Japan, 
we  cannot  fortify  the  Philippines,  we  cannot 
mount  a  single  gun  on  the  islands — what  is  their 
military  value  to  us? 

Let's  put  aside  this  uncertainty.  If  we're  to 
keep  the  Philippines  as  an  American  state,  let's 
be  honest  about  it,  let's  do  it.  If  we're  to  abandon 
the  American  plan  of  government,  let's  be  frank 
and  make  the  Philippines  a  colony  with  a  colonial 
form  of  government. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  COOL,  GREY  CITY  OF  LOVE 

(By  George  Sterling) 

Copyright  by  A.  M.  Robertson.    Published  by  special 

permission  of  A.  M.  Robertson. 


Tho  I  die  on  a  distant  strand, 

And  they  give  me  a  grave  in  that  land. 

Yet  carry  me  back  to  my  own  city! 

Carry  me  hack  to  her  grace  and  pity! 

For  I  think  I  could  not  rest 

Afar  from  her  mighty  breast. 

She  is  fairer  than  others  are 

Whom  they  sing  the  beauty  of. 

Her  heart  is  a  song  and  a  star — 

My  cool,  grey  city  of  love. 

Tho  they   tear   the   rose   from  her  brow, 

To  her  is  ever  my  vow; 

Ever  to  her  I  give  my  duty — 

First  in  rapture  and  first  in  beauty, 

Wayward,  passionate,  brave, 

Glad  of  the  life  God  gave. 

The  sea-winds  are  her  kiss, 

And  the  sea-gull  is  her  dove; 

Cleanly  and  strong  she  is — 

My  cool,  grey  city  of  love. 

The  winds  of  the  Future  wait 

At  the  iron  walls  of  her  Gate, 

And  the  western  ocean  breaks  in  thunder, 

And  the  western  stars  go  slowly  under, 

And  her  gaze  is  ever  West 

In  the  dream  of  her  young  unrest. 

Her  sea  is  a  voice  that  calls, 

And  her  star  a  voice  above, 

And  her  wind  a  voice  on  her  walls — 

My  cool,  grey  city  of  love. 

Tho  they  stay  her  feet  at  the  dance, 
In  her  is  the  far  romance. 
Under  the  rain  of  winter  falling. 
Vine  and  rose  will  await  recalling. 
Tho  the  dark  be  cold  and  blind, 
Yet  her  sea-fog's  touch  is  kind, 
And  her  mightier  caress 
Is  joy  and  the  pain  thereof; 
And  great  is  thy  tenderness. 
O  cool,  grey  city  of  love! 
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THE  PACIFIC.  By  S.  Rogers.  Publishers,  George 
G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Limited,  W.  C.  2,  London, 
England.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

After  his  interesting  historical  and  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the  Atlantic,  the  author  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  larger  ocean  beyond  the  Amer- 
icas— the  ocean,  as  many  aver,  of  the  future. 
He  deals  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first 
book,  confining  himself  to  brief  surveys  of  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  for  the  volume  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subject  though  in  this  respect 
it  loses  much  of  its  value  by  the  omission  of  a 
bibliography.  Nevertheless,  the  treatment  has  the 
advantage  of  never  becoming  tedious,  and  may  be 
safely  recommended  for  light  and  informative 
reading.  The  myriad  islets  and  atolls  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  stretch  of  sea  have 
been  "such  stuff:  as  dreams  are  made  on,"  for  men 
since  their  first  discovery,  and  the  strangely  con- 
trasting races  of  the  three  "Nesias" — Polynesia, 
Melanesia  and  Micronesia;  their  astonishing  fer- 
tility; and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  doubt- 
ful benefits  of  white  civilization  are  sketched 
lightly  but  comprehensively.  Turning  to  the 
North  Pacific,  the  author  draws  attention  to  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  present  century :  the 
emergence  of  Japan  from  her  mediaeval  isola- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  years.  Full  attention 
is  paid  to  the  early  navigators  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  story  of  their  wanderings  emphasizes  more 
than  anything  else  could  do  the  colossal  distances 
of  the  "Mar  del  Pacifico,"  as  Magellan  inade- 
quately dubbed  it.  Mr.  Rogers  has  a  happy  fac- 
ulty for  collecting  yarns  of  mishaps  and  misad- 
ventures to  ships  and  sailors,  and  in  the  present 
volume  he  has  unearthed  a  further  crop  which 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  its  reading. 
*     *     * 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 
By  Darrell  Hevenor  Smith  and  Paul  V.  Betters. 
Publishers,  The  Brookings  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs 
prepared  by  specialists  at  the  request  of  the 
Brookings  Institute,  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  each  of  the  various  services  of  the  United 
States  Government.  This  monograph  deals  with 
the  history,  activities  and  organization  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  is  wholly  descriptive  in  char- 
acter. 

Just  why  the  Brookings  Institute  should  at  this 
late  date  pick  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


as  a  target  for  its  professional  research,  in  a  300- 
page  monograph,  is  a  question  that  doubtless  only 
one  of  its  own  serene  Ph.  D.'s  can  answer. 

Who  cares  what  the  history,  organization  or  so- 
called  activity  of  this  one-more  board  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  or  is!  The 
fact  remains  that  at  present  it  is  beyond  recall, 
a  "Has-Been,"  and  executive  officials,  members 
of  Congress  or  any  of  us  small  "also-rans"  who 
are  supposedly  interested  in  the  administration  of 
public  arTairs,  would  feel  ashamed  that  we  have 
allowed  its  radius  of  mischief  or  achievement,  as 
one  case  may  be,  to  dwindle  so  pitifully. 

In  spite  of  the  rationalizing  of  T.  V.  O'Connor, 
chairman  of  the  board,  that  "men  are  quite  as 
important  to  a  successful  Merchant  Marine  as 
are  ships,"  the  policy  of  the  board  toward  the 
seamen,  firemen  and  unlicensed  personnel,  whose 
job  it  is  to  keep  the  ships  moving  and  see  to  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  passengers  and  cargo,  has 
all  too  often  bordered  on  arrogance.  Only  on  rare 
occasions  has  the  board  dealt  with  the  workers 
through  their  own  organizations,  in  a  cooperative 
constructive  way.  The  struggle  the  men  have 
waged  to  maintain  American  working  conditions 
on  board  ship,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge 
and  efficiency,  has  had  to  be  fought  for  inch  by 
inch,  and  has  not  been  promoted  by  our  Govern- 
ment Shipping  Board  to  any  noticeable  extent. 

Unless  we  can  encourage  the  American  boy 
from  the  farms  and  towns  to  go  to  sea,  by  making 
living  and  working  conditions  at  sea  less  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  through  competition  with  cheap 
foreign  and  oriental  labor,  we  shall  never  be  a 
seafaring  nation  with  all  the  power  that  accrues 
therefrom.  The  Shipping  Board  may  have  tried 
to  do  this — but  we  regret  to  say,  with  little  suc- 
cess. 

To  publish  a  book  that  merely  outlines  the  data 
of  the  organization,  personnel  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  board,  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
organized,  without  giving  the  reader  the  benefit 
of  any  constructive  criticism  or  suggestions  for 
its  betterment,  is  like  publishing  an  encyclopedia 
and  saying  the  world  is  saved ! 

Also,  to  wholly  ignore  the  effect  of  the  recent 
J  ones- White  Postal- Subsidy  Act  upon  the  ship- 
ping industry  of  the  United  States,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  and  stimulated  by  the 
Shipping  Board,  is  a  serious  omission.  Numer- 
ous ocean  mail  contracts  have  been  awarded  under 
this  Act  for  the  carrying  of  mail  to  foreign  ports 
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and  any  discussion  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  without  taking  this  fact  into  consideration, 
seems  a  waste  of  printers'  ink,  no  matter  how 
intellectual  the  rest  of  the  discussion  may  be. 

However,  this  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  American  people,  who  are  alto- 
gether satisfied  when  they  have  put  a  law  upon 
the  statute  books,  or  a  learned  volume  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library ! 

A  sailor  who  has  to  fight  for  his  rights  can 
never  waste  time  reading  this  sort  of  a  book, 
when  everything  is  so  different  from  what  he 
finds  to  be  true,  as  he  treads  the  waterfront — 
looking  for  a  job. — Ekel. 


INTEGRITY  OF  BRITISH  COURTS 


It  says  much  for  the  high  reputation  of  the 
British  Admiralty  Court  that  foreign  litigants 
often  elect  to  submit  their  disputes  to  its  adjudi- 
cation. In  so  doing  they  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  impartial  justice  they  will  receive  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  with  no  unavoidable  delay.  A 
recent  example  is  furnished  by  the  action  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Langton.  In  this  case  the 
owners,  master  and  crew  of  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican liner  Livadia,  3,0(83  tons  gross,  claimed  Eor 
salvage  services  rendered  to  the  Greek  steamer 
Theodoros  Bulgaria)  4,292  tons.  The  latter  ves- 
sel was  bound  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Falmouth 
with  a  cargo  of  wheat.  She  encountered  heavy 
weather  in  the  bay,  (hiring  which  her  cargo 
shifted  and  her  steering  gear  broke  down.  She 
then  sent  a  wireless  message  for  assistance  and 
when  the  British  Advocate  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  crew  abandoned  her  and  were  landed  at 
Gibraltar,  whence  they  proceeded  overland  to 
Brest  and  rejoined  their  ship,  which  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  Livadia  and  taken  to  that  port. 
According  to  the  salvors'  case  the  Greek  steamer 
was  boarded  at  considerable  risk,  when  it  was 
found  she  had  a  large  amount  of  water  in  her 
tanks  and  bilges  and  that  the  cargo  had  shifted. 
The  latter  statement,  however,  was  denied,  though 
a  heavy  list  was  admitted.  The  Theodoras  Bul- 
cjaris  was  valued,  with  her  freight,  at  £11,700 
and  her  cargo  at  £35,836.  Mr.  Justice  Langton 
characterized  the  service  as  an  excellent  one  and 
awarded  £10,000,  remarking  that  the  master  and 
crew  of  the  Livadia  were  entitled  to  high  praise 
for  the  way  they  boarded  the  ship  and  handled  the 
difficulties  they  encountered.   He  also  expressed 


some  surprise  that  the  British  Advocate  made  no 
determined  effort  to  take  the  vessel  to  safety, 
though  he  did  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
courage  of  her  complement.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  master  of  a  vessel  flying  the  Union  Jack  is 
backward  when  a  chance  of  salvage  presents 
itself,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  weather  was 
very  bad  at  the  time,  and  the  Greek  steamer,  with 
her  heavy  list  and  deranged  steering  gear,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  extremis  and  therefore  not  worth 
further  risk  and  effort. 


THE  WORLD'S  RICHEST  MAN 


I  wonder  what  it  feels  life  to  be  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  I  wonder  is  Henry  Ford  very 
much  different  from  the  rest  of  us. 

Does  he  enjoy  his  meals  more?  No.  Henry, 
they  tell  us,  "follows  a  Spartan  regimen."  and  de- 
nies himself  many  things  that  other  people  eat. 

Does  he  wear  finer  clothes?  No.  Henrys 
dress  is  exceedingly  plain.  He  makes  no  sar- 
torial display  whatever. 

Does  he  get  greater  pleasure  out  of  life?  No. 
Henry  is  a  grave  man,  not  much  given  to 
laughter. 

Does  he  extract  a  sweeter  flavor  from  art,  lit- 
erature and  music?  Is  he  more  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  the  beauties  of  Nature?  No.  Henry's 
esthetic  perceptions  are  not  unique. 

Does  he  love  more  nobly,  hate  more  justly, 
hope  more  radiantly,  fear  more  wisely?  No. 
Henry  is  not  markedly  superior  to  millions  of 
men  in  these  vital  matters. 

Does  he  have  better  health?  Will  he  live 
longer?  No.  Henry  shares  the  common  suscep- 
tibility to  sickness,  and  Death  has  not  an  Amer- 
ican reverence  for  dollars.  Then  I  wonder  what 
his  unparalleled  riches  do  for  him.  It  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  on 
earth. — The  Australian  Worker. 


There  can  be  no  hope  of  peace  as  long  as  there 
exist  nations  and  individuals  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  absolutely  superior  to  everyone  else, 
and  who,  in  order  to  assert  that  superiority,  do 
not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  physical  force. — Count 
Okuma. 


Xo  great  wrong  ever  yet  was  righted  by  the 
class  deriving  profits  from  it.  but  always  by  the 
revolt  of  the  victims. — Lyman  Abbott. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Deportation  of  Aliens. — Deportation  laws 
should  not  be  set  aside  to  permit  an  alien  Com- 
munist to  go  to  Russia  instead  of  to  the  country 
of  which  he.  is  a  citizen,  merely  because  of  an 
unsupported  claim  that  he  might  be  subject  to 
punishment  in  his  own  land,  said  W.  W.  Husband, 
the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the 
following  statement  issued  at  the  Department  of 
Labor : 

These  students  have  been  educated  practically  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Li  Tao  Hsuan  was  a  bene- 
ficiary of  this  government,  he  became  an  active  Com- 
munist in  1927,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  here 
in  the  Communist  cause  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  time  when  he  went  away  on  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1929. 

By  his  own  sworn  testimony  in  warrant  proceed- 
ings, this  alien  is  an  active  and  ardent  adherent  to 
Communism  and  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Third 
Internationale.  When  he  was  confronted  with  the 
most  revolutionary  pronouncements  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Third  Internationale  and  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  in  regard  to  them,  his  answer  was,  "I 
uphold  the  program  of  the  Third  Internationale." 

Throughout  his  testimony  this  alien  never  wavered 
in  the  least  in  expressing  his  belief  and  adherence  to 
the_  Communist  doctrines.  He  was  active  in  promul- 
gating them  through  his  writings  and  in  translations 
from  the  Chinese,  and  apparently  devoted  virtually 
all  of  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  revolutionary 
activities  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  against  the  government  of  China. 

In  fact,  his  own  admissions  of  his  activities  were 
such  that  his  attorneys  unhesitatingly  admitted  that 
he  was  subject  to  deportation  under  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  as  amended.  They  made  a  request,  how- 
ever, that  he  be  permitted  to  go  voluntarily  to  Russia 
in  lieu  of  deportation  to  China,  and  in  that  connection 
presented  what  appeared  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
Russian  government  that  he  would  be  admitted  to 
that  country,  and  that  a  visa  authorizing  such  admis- 
sion would  await  him  in  Berlin. 

It  has  become  a  common  practice  when  aliens  of 
extreme  radical  types  are  ordered  deported  for  their 
sympathizers  to  urge  on  the  authorities  that  the  aliens 
concerned  should  be  permitted  to  go  voluntarily  to 
Russia,  instead  of  being  sent  to  their  own  countries 
as  the  law  directs  shall  be  the  case. 

Li  Tao  Hsuan  and  his  attorneys  claimed  that  he 
would  be  in  danger  if  deported  to  China,  but  they 
presented  no  concrete  evidence  in  support  of  this 
claim.  The  alien  was  ordered  deported  to  China  and 
permission  to  depart  voluntarily  to  Russia  was  re- 
fused. 

Russia  is  willing  to  accept  aliens  of  this  type,  but 
will  not  accept  their  own  nationals  who  might  be 
ordered  deported  by  the  LTnited  States  authorities. 

The  usual  flood  of  protests  which  follow  the  orders 
of  deportation  in  Communist  cases  has  poured  in  in 
this  case.  In  the  main,  those  protests  come  from  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  related  activities,  but  a  few 
protests  have  been  received  from  individuals,  who,  it 
is  evident,  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  real  facts 
in  the  case. 

The  department  is  not  unmindful  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  according 
refuge  to  political  offenders  of  other  nationalities,  but 
in  cases  such  as  that  of  Li  Tao  Hsuan,  where  aliens 


actively  engage  in  efforts  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  or  violence,  it  is  not  felt 
that  the  plain  terms  of  the  law  relating  to  deportation 
should  be  set  aside  in  order  that  the  aliens  concerned 
may  accept  the  invitation  of  any  government  which 
condones  the  activities  of  the  Third  Internationale, 
simply  because  of  an  unsupported  claim  that  such 
alien  might  be  subject  to  punishment  if  returned  to 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  as 
the  law   plainly   directs. 

Responsibility  for  Accidental  Death. —  In 
Harris,  Admx.,  etc.  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
(No.  3158),  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  has  held  that  a  legal 
obligation  rests  upon  a  ship  to  use  due  diligence 
to  save  one  of  the  crew  who  by  his  own  negligence 
falls  into  the  sea,  the  seamen's  contract  of  em- 
ployment requiring  such  due  diligence  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  are  liable 
in  an  action,  under  Section  33,  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920,  for  damages  for  the  death  of  the 
seaman  if  by  failure  of  the  ship's  officers  and 
crew  to  use  due  diligence  the  seaman's  life  is  lost. 

Claims  for  Double  Wages. — Application  has 
been  made  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  case  of  Akties,  Dampskibs.  Danne- 
brog,  etc.  vs.  Mikkelsen,  et  al.  (No.  190),  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit. 
(47  F.  [2nd]  723),  (Cross-petition  No.  76), 
involving  the  application  of  statutory  provisions 
(46  U.  S.  C.  596)  as  to  liability  for  double  wages 
and  penalties  to  foreign  seamen  on  board  for- 
eign vessels  who  signed  on  at  an  American  port 
for  return  to  an  American  port :  and  applica- 
tion of  statutory  provisions  (46  U.  S.  C.  599) 
prohibiting  advances  of  wages  to  seamen. 

The  Ship  Scuttling  Business. — Vindication 
of  the  judgment  of  marine  underwriters  who 
refused  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  Mobile  freighter 
Rose  Murphy,  which  sank  in  the  Florida  Straits 
on  November  27,  T927,  was  handed  down  by  a 
jury  verdict  in  the  United  States  Federal  Court 
at  Mobile,  Ala.  It  was  claimed  by  the  under- 
writers that  the  Rose  Murphy  had  been  delib- 
erately scuttled  at  the  instigation  of  her  com- 
mander, Captain  John  G.  Murphy. 

Captain  Murphy  and  four  other  men  were  in- 
dicted under  the  federal  statute  for  sinking  a  ves- 
sel with  intent  to  collect  insurance.  Of  these  five, 
two  committed  suicide  when  arrested,  two  con- 
fessed and  the  fifth,  Captain  Murphy,  has  been 
convicted  after  a  two  weeks'  trial.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  facts  which  led  up  to  the  matter 
being  placed  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  were 
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developed  through  an  investigation  by  Captain 
John  E.  P.  Hocken  of  the  law  office  of  Single 
&  Hill,  who  represented  certain  underwriters  in- 
terested in  the  sinking.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, this  was  the  fifth  vessel  which  Captain 
Murphy  burned  or  destroyed  in  order  to  col- 
lect insurance.  The  evidence  against  Captain 
Murphy  was  very  strong  and  the  jury  appeared 
to  have  little  hesitation  in  fixing  the  crime  on 
the  accused. 

Editor's  Note. — Owing  to  an  accidental  viola- 
tion of  the  trial  laws,  Captain  John  (j.  Murphy, 
who  was  convicted  by  a  jury  in  the  before-men- 
tioned case,  was  granted  a  new  trial. 


DOLE  SYSTEM"  IN  AMERICA 


LIFE  OF  THE  LOBSTER 


Most  of  us  only  know  the  lobster  fresh  from 
the  boiling  pot  when  his  coat  is  scarlet,  but  in  his 
natural  home  his  color  is  a  mixture  of  blue,  green 
and  black. 

The  lobster  is  a  bully.  He  is  fond  of  fighting, 
and  because  he  looks  upon  the  smaller  fish  as  his 
prey  has  well  earned  the  title  of  "tyrant  of  the 
sea." 

This  soldier  of  the  ocean  is  well  fitted  for  his 
warlike  career,  for  nature  has  supplied  him  with 
a  suit  of  armor.  Then,  when  he  feels  he  has 
grown  too  big  for  his  first  suit,  the  lobster  begins 
to  wriggle  just  as  we  do  when  our  own  clothes 
are  too  tight. 

The  flesh  in  each  claw  shrinks,  until  he  can 
draw  it  out  and  cast  ofT  the  whole  covering.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  he  retires  to  a  quiet  spot,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  new  armor  has  grown. 

If  you  examine  the  lobster's  claw  carefully,  you 
will  notice  he  has  two  distinct  weapons.  The 
larger  is  bluntly  knobbed,  and  used  for  crushing 
his  victims. 

The  other  half  is  fitted  with  very  sharp  teeth 
which  enable  him  to  inflict  very  painful  wounds 
upon  his  foes. 

Fierce  battles  are  sometimes  fought  beneath 
the  sea,  and  while  the  lobster  is  generally  the 
attacker,  occasionally  a  fish  challenges  him  to  duel. 

More  often  than  not  his  adversary  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  the  claw,  but  a  lobster  has  been  known  to 
lose  a  limb  in  combat. 

This  hardened  fighter,  more  fortunate  than 
human  beings,  again  retires  for  a  little  while,  and 
waits  until  his  missing  limb  grows  again. 


The  "real  dole  system"  is  in  America,  not  in 
Europe,  according  to  a  study  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  just  published  by  two  economists 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las and  Aaron  Director. 

In  this  country,  say  the  writers,  the  worker  has 
only  two  defenses  against  a  season  of  bad  times — 
savings  and  charity.  Wages  are  so  low,  they  add. 
that  savings  never  suffice  for  any  but  short  periods 
of  joblessness.  That  leaves  the  worker  dependent 
on  charity — the  ''uncertain  dole  of  private  phil- 
anthropy." 

The  study  made  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore  College,  the  famous 
Quaker  institution  near  Philadelphia,  strongly 
condemns  the  American  "dole"  system,  and  urges 
a  law  compelling  employers  to  set  aside  a  reserve 
as  unemployment  insurance. 

"If  we  cannot  greatly  stabilize  employment  we 
can  and  should  stabilize  the  incomes  of  the 
workers  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the 
case,"  the  report  continues.  'The  only  practicable 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  the  method  of 
insurance,  whereby,  while  workmen  are  employed, 
pooled  reserves  may  be  built  up  which  will  be 
paid  out  as  benefits  to  those  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

"This  practice  is,  indeed,  now  employed  by 
nearly  all  well-managed  enterprises  so  far  as  their 
investors  are  concerned.  Well-managed  concerns 
now  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  net  earnings  in 
good  times.  These  reserves  are  then  used  to  meet 
dividend  payments  in  periods  when  the  current 
net  earnings  are  low. 

"Thus,  according  to  the  Standard  Statistics 
Company,  the  total  amount  paid  out  in  interest 
and  dividends  in  1930  by  reporting  American  cor- 
porations was  $8,000,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$7,600,000,000  in  1929." 

But  while  the  investor  is  thus  cared  for,  saya 
the  survey,  only  150,000  workers  in  this  country 
are  protected  from  the  risks  of  unemployment  by 
union,  employer  or  joint  benefit  plans. 


Mankind,  without  any  common  bond,  has  sought 
each  and  all,  to  tread  their  own  paths  little  heed- 
ing if  they  tramped  on  the  bodies  of  their  "broth- 
ers" in  name,  enemies  in  fact.  This  is  the  stale 
of  things  we  have  reached  today. — Mazzini. 
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TOWING  THE  CONSTITUTION 


The  famous  American  frigate  Constitution, 
built  130  years  ago  and  recently  restored  as  a 
regular  unit  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  a 
national  memorial,  left  Boston  on  July  3  in  tow 
of  a  mine  sweeper.  The  Constitution  is  scheduled 
to  visit  various  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

A  great  deal  of  highly  critical  comment  has 
been  aroused  by  the  decision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  tow  the  memorable  fighting  ship  instead 
of  manning  her  with  a  capable  crew  of  real  old- 
time  sailors.  In  extenuation  of  the  towing  plan, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jahncke  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  "Constitution  as  re- 
stored hasn't  any  sails  except  one  or  two  that  are 
carried  for  show  purposes,"  and  that  full  sail 
equipment  was  out  of  the  question  inasmuch  as 
"a  full  set  would  cost  $5,000  or  $7,000."  Mr. 
Jahncke  also  ventured  the  opinion  that  "it  was 
doubtful  if  sailors  could  be  found  in  the  Navy 
who  would  know  how  to  furl  and  unfurl  the 
sails,"  if  there  were  any. 

To  begin  with,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
months  ago  a  complete  sail  equipment  for  the 
gallant  Old  Ironsides,  as  the  Constitution  is  affec- 
tionately known,  had  been  donated  by  the  Well- 
ington Sears  Company,  acting  for  the  West  Point 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  subsidiary. 

Nine  different  weights  of  duck,  totaling  12,500 
square  yards,  were  necessary  for  the  Constitu- 
tion's thirty  sails,  in  accordance  with  the  sail  plan 
previously  provided  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  next  point  is  Mr.  Jahncke's  rather  strange 
contention  that  sailors,  fully  qualified  to  man  a 
sailing  vessel,  could  not  be  found  in  the  Navy. 
Violent  exception  has  been  taken  to  this  notion 
by  various  writers  whose  maritime  experience  and 
nautical  knowledge  has  always  commanded  re- 
spectful attention. 

Secretary  Olander,  writing  officially  for  the 
International  Seaman's  Union  of  America,  sent 
the  following  appropriate  protest: 

Chicago,    Illinois,   July    1,    1931. 
Honorable  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Press  reports  quoting  you  as  having  stated  that  the 
nation  has  no  seamen  capable  of  handling  the  rehabili- 
tated  frigate   Constitution   under  her   own    sail   power, 


impel  me  to  say  that  the  sort  of  skilled  seamen 
needed  for  such  work  are  available  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

The  Navy  Department  can  obtain  a  qualified  civilian 
crew  of  merchant  seamen  familiar  with  sail  power 
in  all  of  its  aspects  by  applying  to  our  Atlantic  District 
Union,  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association, 
Percy  J.  Pryor,  Secretary,  \l/2  Lewis  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  to  the  New  York  Branch  of  that  District 
Union,  Adolph  Kile,  Business  Agent,  26  South  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  permitted 
its  sea  personnel  to  deteriorate  to  a  dangerous  degree, 
and  that  many  thousands  of  skilled  seamen  have  left 
the  merchant  marine  because  of  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions, yet  there  is  still  in  our  sea  service  many  who 
can  do  the  skilled  work  involved  in  sailing  the  Con- 
stitution from  port  to  port. 

Please  do  not  make  a  mere  tow  barge  out  of  the 
famous  old  ship  by  leaving  her  to  the  mercy  of  a  tow 
line.  Even  the  best  of  hawsers  sometimes  part  during 
heavy  weather.  The  loss  of  the  ship  under  such  con- 
ditions would  be  a  national  disgrace.  Man  her  with 
a  crew  capable  of  handling  her  under  sail.  Tow  her, 
if  you  must,  to  whatever  extent  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  but  have  a  crew  on  board  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  emergency.  It  is  true  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  available  for  such  service  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, but  they  are  still  obtainable. 
Very  truly  yours, 

VICTOR  A.  OLANDER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

That  all  these  protests  have  been  disregarded 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  historic  frigate,  rebuilt 
by  the  pennies  of  American  school  children  and 
other  voluntary  contributions,  certainly  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  hauled  along  the  coast 
like  a  clumsy  barge. 

Launched  on  October  21,  1797,  from  the  ways 
of  Hart's  Shipyard,  in  Boston,  the  Constitution 
has  become  America's  most  famous  naval  vessel. 
Her  unmatched  achievements,  notably  that  of  her 
engagement  with  the  Guerriere,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  American  seamen  for  all  time.  The  Con- 
stitution's subsequent  victory  over  the  Java  re- 
ceived national  attention  and  acclaim.  The  escape 
of  the  beloved  frigate  from  an  overpowering 
British  fleet  through  superb  seamanship  served  to 
still  further  make  her  name  a  watchword  of  pa- 
triotism and  a  symbol  of  daring  Americanism — 
of  the  spirit  that  does  not  know  surrender  or 
defeat. 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  reflection  that  this  mar- 
velous historic  fighting  craft  is  now  being  towed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  because  the  spokesmen 
for  our  Navy  opine  that  real  sailors  are  no  longer 
obtainable  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


He  who  controls  your  bread  controls  your  bal- 
lot.— Webster. 


Hunger  ought  to  be  considered  a  crime — Ana- 
tole  France. 
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QUICKSAND 


It  sometimes  happens  that  on  certain  shores  of 
Bretagne  or  Scotland  a  man,  either  a  traveler 
or  a  fisherman,  while  walking  at  low  tide  on  the 
beach  far  from  shore,  suddenly  notices  that  for 
several  minutes  past,  he  has  been  walking  with 
some  difficulty.  The  beach  under  foot  is  like 
pitch;  his  soles  stick  fast  to  it;  it  is  no  longer  sand, 
it  is  bird-lime.  The  strand  is  perfectly  dry,  but 
at  every  step  that  he  takes,  as  soon  as  the  foot  is 
raised,  the  print  is  filled  with  water.  The  eye, 
however,  has  perceived  no  change ;  the  immense 
beach  is  smooth  and  tranquil,  all  the  sand  has  the 
same  aspect,  nothing  distinguishes  the  soil  that  is 
solid  from  that  which  is  not  solid;  the  joyous 
little  cloud  of  sand-lice  continues  to  leap  tumultu- 
ously  under  the  feet  of  the  passer-by. 

The  man  pursues  his  way,  he  walks  on,  turns 
toward  the  land,  endeavors  to  approach  the  shore. 
He  is  not  uneasy.  Uneasy  about  what  ?  Only,  he 
is  conscious  that  the  heaviness  of  his  feet  seems 
to  be  increasing  at  every  step  that  he  takes.  All 
at  once  he  sinks  in.  He  sinks  in  two  or  three 
inches.  Decidedly,  he  is  not  on  the  right  road ;  he 
halts  to  get  his  bearings.  Suddenly  he  glances 
at  his  feet ;  his  feet  have  disappeared.  The  sand 
has  covered  them.  He  draws  his  feet  out  of  the 
sand,  he  tries  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  turns  back,  he 
sinks  in  more  deeply  than  before.  The  sand  is  up 
to  his  ankles;  he  tears  himself  free  from  it  and 
flings  himself  to  the  left,  the  sand  reaches  to  mid- 
leg;  he  flings  himself  to  the  right,  the  sand  comes 
up  to  his  knees.  Then,  with  indescribable  terror,  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  caught  in  a  quicksand, 
and  that  he  has  beneath  him  that  frightful  medium 
in  which  neither  man  can  walk  nor  fish  can  swim. 
He  flings  away  his  burden,  if  he  have  one ;  he 
lightens  himself,  like  a  ship  in  distress;  it  is  too 
late,  the  sand  is  above  his  knees. 

He  shouts,  he  waves  his  hat,  or  his  handker- 
chief, the  sand  continually  gains  on  him;  if  the 
beach  is  deserted,  if  the  land  is  too  far  away, 
if  the  bank  of  sand  is  too  ill-famed,  there  is  no 
hero  in  the  neighborhood,  all  is  over,  he  is  con- 
demned to  be  engulfed.  He  is  condemned  to  that 
terrible  interment,  long  infallible,  implacable, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  either  retard  or  hasten, 
which  lasts  for  hours,  which  will  not  come  to  an 
end,  which  seizes  you  erect,  free,  in  the  flush  of 
health,  which  drags  you  down  by  the  feet,  which, 


at  every  effort  that  you  attempt,  at  every  shout 
that  you  utter,  draws  you  a  little  lower,  which  has 
the  air  of  punishing  you  for  your  resistance  by 
a  redoubled  grasp,  which  forces  a  man  to  return 
slowly  to  earth,  while  leaving  him  time  to  survey 
the  horizon,  the  trees,  the  verdant  country,  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  on  the  plain,  the  sails  of  the 
ships  on  the  sea,  the  birds  which  fly  and  sing,  the 
sun  and  the  sky.  This  engulfment  is  the  sepulchre 
which  assumes  a  tide,  and  which  mounts  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  towards  a  living  man.  Each 
minute  is  an  inexorable  layer-out  of  the  dead.  The 
wretched  man  tries  to  sit  down,  to  lie  down,  to 
climb ;  every  movement  that  he  makes  buries  him 
deeper;  he  straights  himself  up,  he  sinks;  he  feels 
that  he  is  being  swallowed  up ;  he  shrieks,  im- 
plores, cries  to  the  clouds,  wrings  his  hands,  grows 
desperate.  Behold  him  in  the  sand  up  to  his  belly, 
the  sand  reaches  to  his  breast ;  he  is  only  a  bust 
now.  He  uplifts  his  hands,  utters  furious  groans, 
clenches  his  nails  on  the  beach,  tries  to  cling  to  the 
very  air,  supports  himself  on  his  elbows  in 
order  to  raise  himself  from  that  soft  sheath,  and 
sobs  frantically  ;  the  sand  mounts  higher.  The  sand 
has  reached  his  shoulders,  the  sand  reaches  to  his 
throat ;  only  his  face  is  visible  now.  His  mouth 
cries  aloud,  the  sand  fills  it;  silence.  His  eyes  still 
gaze  forth,  the  sand  closes  them ;  night.  Then  his 
brow  decreases,  a  little  hair  quivers  above  the  sand, 
a  hand  projects,  pierces  the  surface  of  the  beach, 
waves  and  disappears.  Sinister  obliteration  of  a 
man. 

Sometimes  a  rider  is  engulfed  with  his  horse; 
sometimes  the  carter  is  swallowed  up  with  his  cart ; 
all  founders  in  that  strand.  It  is  shipwreck  else- 
where than  in  the  water.  It  is  the  earth  drowning 
a  man.  The  earth,  permeated  with  the  ocean, 
becomes  a  pitfall.  It  presents  itself  in  the  guise  of 
a  plain,  and  it  yawns  like  a  wave.  The  abyss  is 
subject  to  these  treacheries. — From  Victor  Hugo's 
Les  Miscrables. 


Education  has  enabled  the  workers  to  acquire 
political  democracy,  while  the  plutocratic  control 
of  the  state  has  rendered  political  democracy  al- 
most worthless. — Bertrand  Russell. 


An  idle  factory  is  the  last  word  in  futility,  and 
a  system  which  from  time  to  time  renders  fac- 
tories idle  is  the  last  word  in  a  futile  system. — • 
Bertram  Benedict. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


United  States  exports  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1931  totaled  $710,000,000,  or  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Imports  amounted  to  $568,000,000,  or  14  per  cent 
less  than  in  1930.  In  the  1931  quarter,  the  dol- 
lar value  of  exports  and  imports  declined  37  and 
36  per  cent,  respectively,  from  the  similar  period 
of  1930,  chiefly  because  of  the  lowered  commodity 
prices  and  smaller  quantities  shipped. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing United  States  vessels  to  foreign  registry: 
Grace  Darling  (m.v.),  76  tons  gross,  43  net,  built 
at  Essex,  Mass.,  in  1896,  to  British  (transferred 
in  December,  1930;  Lucia  P.  Dow  (schr.),  998 
tons  gross,  891  net,  built  at  Rockland,  Me.,  in 
1919,  to  Canadian;  Ulna  (yt),  155  tons  gross, 
103  net,  built  at  Southampton,  England,  in  1909, 
to  British. 

Governor  Rolph  of  California  has  appointed  his 
son  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pilot 
Commissioners.  Commissioner  Rolph's  experience 
as  a  seafarer  has  been  very  limited  and  old  timers 
are  wondering  how  the  veteran  master  mariners 
who  serve  as  pilots  will  relish  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  a  mere  boy.  Governor  Rolph  has  pre- 
viously appointed  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  A. 
Moore,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commmissioners. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  reports  for  half 
year  ended  June  30,  1931,  net  profit  after  federal 
taxes  of  $5,896,000,  or  $2.01  a  share,  against 
$8,888,000  or  $3.03  a  share,  same  period  1930. 
Net  profit  in  second  quarter  of  current  year  was 
$3,179,000,  or  $1.08  a  share,  against  $2,716,000 
or  92c  a  share  previous  quarter  and  $5,544,000,  or 
$1.89  a  share,  second  quarter,  1930.  Cash  pay- 
ment of  $5,150,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  cost  of  con- 
struction of  six  steamers  being  built  under  United 
States  mail  contract  has  been  made. 

The  keel  of  the  first  of  four  twin-screw  ex- 
press liners  was  laid  recently  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
for  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company.  These 
ships  will  run  between  California  and  New  York 
via  Central  America,  on  the  mail  contract  awarded 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Company,  of  which  the  Panama  Mail  is  a  sub- 


sidiary. The  ships  will  be  propelled  by  two 
6,000  h.p.  G.  E.  geared  turbines.  They  will  be 
each  of  16.600  tons  d.w.,  508  feet  long  and  72 
feet  beam.    The  designed  laden  speed  is  19  knots. 

Bound  to  the  scrap  heap,  the  steamer  H.  F. 
Dimock,  at  one  time  one  of  the  crack  freighters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Line,  left  Boston  recently  in 
tow  of  the  big  sea  tug  Columbine.  The  steamer 
has  been  sold  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  to 
the  Union  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Baltimore, 
and  will  be  broken  up  at  that  point.  Built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1884,  the  Dimock  was  operated 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  She  registers 
2,625  tons  gross,  1,786  tons  net,  and  is  271.8 
feet  long.  She  has  been  out  of  commission  for 
some  time. 

A  press  dispatch  from  New  Zealand  states  that 
Matson  liners,  operating  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sydney,  will  have  difficulties  if  they  insist 
upon  carrying  passengers  between  Auckland  and 
Sydney,  because  of  the  attitude  of  waterside 
workers  in  New  Zealand  growing  out  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  New  Zealand  shipping  run- 
ning to  San  Francisco.  Under  United  States 
shipping  laws  all  foreign  ships  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  passengers  or  cargo  between  Hono- 
lulu and  San  Francisco.  It  is  said  that  the  New 
Zealand  waterside  workers  will  also  refuse  to  work 
Matson  vessels  if  they  pick  up  cargoes  at  Suva  for 
Auckland. 

Demetrius  Sigalas,  master,  Anthony  J.  Biazza- 
foller,  purser,  and  Dr.  Nichols  Argitas,  medical 
officer,  respectively,  of  the  Greek  Line  steamship 
Byron,  were  arrested  by  United  States  Deputy 
Marshals  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New 
York,  charged  with  violating  the  quarantine  and 
public  health  laws  of  the  United  States  by  failing 
to  report  a  case  of  typhus  fever.  They  are  ac- 
cused of  giving  false  information  to  the  United 
States  health  officials  at  quarantine  September 
8  last,  about  a  first-class  passenger  stricken  with 
typhus  who  was  secretly  removed  to  a  hospital. 
The  offense  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
one  year  and  a  fine  of  $500. 

The  joint  report  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  in  the 
United  States  covering  the  year  1930,  has  been 
published,  showing  that  the  net  profit  of  the  com- 
pany after  all  charges  for  the  fiscal  period  ended 
December  31  shrank  from  $2,423,350  for  1929 
to  $1,252,284.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $2  a 
share  on  the  outstanding  stock,  compared  with  $4 
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a  share  in  1929.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
during  the  year  the  I.M.M.  made  certain  changes 
in  its  holdings,  so  that  its  interest  in  foreign 
companies  is  treated  in  the  report  as  an  invest- 
ment, their  results  being  distinct  from  the  do- 
mestic companies,  whose  working  alone  is  cov- 
ered by  the  report  under  discussion. 

Rate  cutting  by  the  major  lines  has  destroyed 
present  prospects  of  peace  in  the  intercoastal 
trade.  It  appears  that  while  the  "B"  lines  were 
ready  to  come  to  terms  after  having  agreed  upon 
a  rate  of  $10  on  eastbound  lumber  for  August, 
they  were  informed  by  shippers  that  two  of  the 
"A"  lines  were  quoting  $9  for  the  same  period. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  the 
minor  lines  and  the  alleged  rate  cutting  has  cre- 
ated a  very  unfavorable  impression.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  is  now 
in  favor  of  government  regulation  of  intercoastal 
rates,  which  policy  has  been  accepted  by  the  heads 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  and  Luckenbach  lines,  as 
the  only  logical  solution  of  the  present  muddle. 

The  offer  of  the  Portland  California  Steam- 
ship Company,  an  offshoot  of  the  Dollar  Line — 
or  $400,000  for  twenty-one  steamers  and  one  mo- 
tor vessel  of  the  former  Transmarine  Line  fleet, 
has  been  approved  by  the  federal  court  at  New- 
ark through  an  order  to  the  receivers  of  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation,  the  former  owners. 
The  transaction  involves  $75,000  cash  and  pay- 
ments in  installments  over  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  boats  are  of  the  so-called  Submarine  "fab- 
ricated" type  and  were  built  to  an  order  orig- 
inally placed  by  the  Shipping  Board  during  the 
war  and  taken  over  on  own  account  by  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation,  the  former  owners. 
Operation  of  those  boats  wrecked  the  company, 
which  went  into  receivership  in  December,  1929. 

An  increase  in  the  candle-power  of  Hereford 
Inlet  Lighthouse,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  to 
1,100,000  c.p.  has  made  this  the  most  powerful 
light  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Hereford  Inlet  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and  the 
light  serves  to  mark  the  northern  approaches  to 
Delaware  Bay.  The  increase  in  the  candle-power 
of  the  light  is  incidental  to  changing  the  illumin- 
ating apparatus  to  secure  greater  operating  econ- 
omies. An  electric  incandescent  lamp  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  oil-vapor  lamp  within  the 


lens,  being  less  expensive  to  operate  and  still 
producing  a  beam  of  light  of  high  candle-power. 
The  light  can  be  seen  thirteen  miles,  and  is  ob- 
scured then  only  because  of  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  and  the  fact  that  the  lighthouse  is  not  an 
exceptionally  tall  one. 

Running-mate  for  the  Yale,  the  palatial  coast- 
wise liner  Iroquois,  bought  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  to  replace  the  lost  steamer 
Harvard,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
month.  Designed  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  the 
Iroquois  was  turned  out  by  the  Newport  Newi 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  1927,  and  represents 
the  most  modern  carrier  in  the  coastwise  trade 
between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  Formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Clyde 
Mallory  Lines  between  Atlantic  coast  ports  and 
Havana,  the  Iroquois  has  luxurious  and  modern 
passenger  accommodations,  ranging  from  suites 
with  sitting  rooms  and  private  baths  to  the  ordi- 
nary berth  class.  It  was  intimated  by  Ralph  J. 
Chandler,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  j 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company,  that  the 
6200-ton  liner  Shawnee,  sistership  of  the  Iroquois 
might  also  be  acquired  for  the  Lassco  coastwise 
services,  thus  further  augmenting  the  line's  ser- 
vices, which  now  offer  sailings  from  San  Fran] 
cisco  on  every  day  except  Sunday. 

The  total  number  of  commercial  vessels  tran- 
siting the  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1931,  aggregated  ?.?2().  and  the  total  tolls^ 
collection  was  $24,M5.45o.57.  Commercial  traffic 
for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  was  the  lowest  year's 
traffic  since  the  fiscal  year  1927,  when  5,475  ves- 
sels, paying  $24,228,830.1 1  in  tolls,  were  passed! 
through.  In  comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1930, 
the  past  year's  traffic  shows  a  decrease  of  656 
in  transits  and  $2,431,433.44  in  tolls  (10.6  perl 
cent  and  9.0  per  cent,  respectively),  and  in  com-* 
parison  with  1929,  a  decrease  of  884  in  transits 
and  $2,481,920.34  in  tolls  (13.8  per  cent  and  9.1 
per  cent,  respectively).  The  tolls  figures  are  the 
amounts  collected  and  are  subject  to  minor  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overcharges  or  supple! 
mental  bills.  The  daily  average  number  of  com- 
mercial transits  during  the  year  was  15.15.  as 
compared  with  16.95  for  the  fiscal  year  1930,  and 
17.57  for  the  fiscal  year  1929.  The  daily  average 
tolls  collection  amounted  to  $67,521.80,  a-  com- 
pared with  $74,183.26  for  1930  and  $74,321.51 
for  1929. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


While  whaling  is  undergoing  a  severe  crisis, 
the  building  of  floating  oil  factories  continues. 
There  has  just  been  launched  in  England  the 
22,600-ton  whaling  factory  tanker  Svend  Foyn, 
a  consort  to  the  Vestfold,  launched  a  few  weeks 
previously. 

The  Port  of  Rosario  Company  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Argentine  Government  to  purchase 
for  the  port  three  Diesel-electric  locomotives  and 
20  platform-wagons  of  30  tons  each.  The  fifty 
winches  in  service  will  be  electrified,  and  the 
tracks  will  be  improved  and  reinforced. 

All  the  oil  required  by  the  Spanish  monopoly 
is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Soviet  government  at 
twelve  per  cent  below  market  price,  according  to 
a  contract  recently  concluded.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Russians  have  agreed  to  let  part  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  remain  in 
Spain  to  finance  purchases  of  Spanish  goods. 

One  of  the  longest  tows  on  record  is  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  floating  dock  built  on  the 
Tyne  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  The  con- 
tract for  towing  the  dock  has  been  placed  with 
the  Dutch  firm  of  L.  Smit  &  Company,  Rotter- 
dam, which  specializes  in  jobs  of  this  kind.  The 
towing  operations  started  July  15,  and  the  dock 
will  be  taken  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Egypt,  which  is  a  large  purchaser  of  coal  for 
her  railways,  is  reported  to  be  making  arrange- 
ments to  organize  a  fleet  for  the  transfer  of  coal. 
This  may  mean  a  serious  loss  of  traffic  to  British 
shipping  which  is  gradually  losing  the  transport 
of  export  coal  to  the  importing  nations.  For 
instance,  all  coal  for  the  Italian  state  railways  is 
now  carried  exclusively  in  Italian  vessels. 

Attempts  to  salvage  gold  on  the  sunken  liner 
Egypt,  which  was  destroyed  off  Armen,  Bay  of 
Biscay,  May,  1922,  have  been  resumed  by  the  new 
Italian  salvage  ship  Artiglio.  The  ship's  pred- 
ecessor, also  named  the  Artiglio,  was  destroyed 
by  explosion  last  December.  The  new  steamship 
Artiglio  is  the  former  French  trawler  Mauritanie, 
and  was  recently  converted  for  salvage  work  at 
St.  Nazaire. 

The  recently  constructed  motorship  Europa, 
built  for  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  by  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain,  Ltd.,  Copenhagen,  is  a  sister- 


ship  to  the  Amerika,  put  into  service  in  January, 
1930,  but  has  greater  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers, a  bigger  refrigerating  plant  for  fruit- 
cargo,  and  special  tanks  for  bean  oil,  etc.  The 
ship  is  a  combined  passenger  and  cargo  ship  with 
accommodation  for  fifty-six  passengers  and  in- 
tended for  the  Pacific  trade. 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Greek  Cham- 
ber by  the  Ministry  of  Marine  which  purports  to 
improve  the  coastal  service.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
steamers  not  fulfilling  all  requirements  of  sea- 
worthiness; the  elimination  of  all  steamers  over 
fifty  years  of  age  within  a  period  of  four  years 
and  the  substitution  of  ships  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  For  ships  thus  eliminated,  the  owners 
would  be  compensated  by  a  three  per  cent  tax  on 
tickets  and  bills  of  lading. 

Three  more  fast  motorships  have  been  ordered 
built  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Pacific-South  Amer- 
ican freight  and  passenger  service  of  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  according  to  advices  received  by 
Capt.  H.  H.  Birkholm,  vice-president  here  for 
General  Steamship  Corporation  agents.  The  ves- 
sels will  be  delivered  in  1932.  They  will  measure 
456  feet  in  length,  will  have  a  deadweight  of 
9,500  tons;  will  possess  accommodations  for 
twelve  pasengers  and  have  refrigeration  space 
for   108,000  square   feet   of   Pacific  perishables. 

Shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be 
at  the  lowest  stage  ever  known.  There  are  no 
orders  to  replace  the  few  ships  that  are  being 
launched  and  in  every  district  the  vessels  on 
hand  are  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Launching  figures  do  not  carry  a  true  picture  of 
the  situation  for  there  are  no  fresh  orders  to 
fill  the  empty  berths.  The  total  output  of  the 
Clyde  for  the  year  to  the  end  of  May  consist  of 
thirty-four  vessels  of  about  93,000  tons,  compared 
with  ninety-eight  vesels  of  203,000  tons  at  the 
corresponding  date  last  year. 

The  latest  episode  in  the  sequence  of  disastrous 
fires  which  have  been  hitting  underwriters  of 
late  years  with  painful  regularity,  is  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  on  the  Furness-Bermuda  liner  Ber- 
muda at  her  name  place.  She  is  understood  to 
have  cost  about  $3,000,000  to  build  in  1927,  and 
even  if  she  is  salvaged  and  refitted  the  claim  will 
be  a  tremendous  one.  The  feeling  in  insurance 
circles  is  that  if  one  tithe  of  the  amount  of 
energy  and  talent  spent  upon  trying  to  make  ships 
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unsinkable  had  been  devoted  to  fire  prevention 
and  protection,  there  would  not  be  so  many  fire 
losses  to  record.  In  view  of  what  has  happened 
it  is  obvious  that  fire-fighting  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  totally  inadequate.  There  remains 
the  provision  of  fire  prevention  and  the  conclusion 
can  not  be  escaped  that  the  design  and  equipment 
of  ships  at  present  is  far  below  standard  as  far 
as  fire  prevention  is  concerned. 

Two  of  the  companies  managed  by  A.  P.  Mol- 
ler,  Copenhagen,  the  Steamship  Company  of  1912 
and  the  Svendborg,  which  together  own  six  large 
tankers,  four  of  which  were  traded  on  time 
charter  and  two  in  the  open  market,  have  pub- 
lished their  annual  reports  to  December  31  last. 
The  1912  company  realized  a  profit  of  kr.  1,650,- 
000,  against  kr.  2,400,000  the  preceding  year,  and 
pays  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  The  Svendborg 
Company  had  a  net  profit  of  kr.  1,024,426  be  fore- 
depreciation  and  also  pays  10  per  cent.  It  is 
stated  that  the  outlook  for  the  current  year  is 
exceedingly  bad. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  new  Spanish  republic 
shipowners  in  that  country  have  speedily  erased 
the  names  of  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
leaders  of  the  old  regime  from  their  vessels  and 
substituted  the  more  democratic  names  of  various 
Spanish  and  Latin-American  cities.  Of  the  more 
prominent  transatlantic  ships,  the  Alfonso  XIII 
has  been  renamed  the  Habana;  the  Reina  I  rictoria 
Eugenia  has  become  the  Argentina;  the  Infanta 
Isabel  de  Bourbon  has  been  changed  to  the  Uru- 
guay. Other  royalty-named  ships  have  in  turn 
been  rechristened  with  the  names  of  such  cities 
as  Seville,  Cadiz,  Palma,  Barcelona  and  Valencia. 
The  Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera  has  been  renamed 
the  Ciudad  de  Alicante  and  the  General  Beren- 
f/iter  has  been  changed  to  the  Ciudad  de  Malum. 
This  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping companies  to  reflect  the  new  regime  in  the 
names  of  their  vessels  is  believed  by  many  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  who  have  had  a  long  acquaintance 
with  fashions  in  ships'  names,  to  be  unique. 

The  Norwegian  Shipping  Control,  the  official 
institution  which  has  charge  of  supervising  the 
seaworthiness  of  vessels,  recently  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary.  Prior  to  the  year  of  1906, 
there  was  no  official  supervision  over  seaworthi- 
ness in  Norway,  except  in  connection  with  the 
life-saving  appliances  of  passenger  and  emigrant- 
carrying  vessels.    The  new  rules,  which  came  into 


force  May  1,  1906,  and  which  applied  to  all  ves- 
sels, covered  all  items  of  equipment  on  board 
vessels  of  all  classes,  and  labor  conditions  at  sea 
as  well,  while  the  inspectors  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  regulations  were  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Shipping  Control,  the  Norwegian 
mercantile  marine  has  undergone  a  radical  trans- 
formation. Not  only  have  the  sailing  vessel^ 
yielded  first  place  to  steamers,  but  the  latter  have 
also  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  by  motorships. 
Whereas  on  May  1,  1906,  the  fleet  consisted  of 
1,200,000  gross  tons  of  steamers,  800,000  grod 
tons  of  sailing  vessels  and  2,300  gross  tons  of 
motor  vessels,  the  fleet  of  today  consists  of  2,- 
400,00')  gross  tons  of  steamers,  1,500,000  grosi 
tons  of  motor  vessels,  and  practically  no  sailing 
vessels.  In  1906  Norway  had  only  one  tanker 
(a  sailing  vessel  i  :  today  the  Norwegian  fleet  of 
tankers  consists  of   1,000,000  gross  tons. 

The  twin-screw  turbo-electric  ship  Ram/at ira, 
built  for  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  Xew 
Zealand,  Ltd.,  has  been  launched  by  Yickers- 
Armstrong,  Ltd.  The  vessel  is  400x58x29  feet. 
Her  load  draft  is  17  feet  and  her  maximum 
speed,  2V/2  knots.  There  will  be  five  decks,  and 
the  hull  will  be  subdivided  by  watertight  bulk- 
heads to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  720  first,  and  236  second-saloon  pas- 
sengers. The  Thermotank  system  of  ventilation 
will  be  fitted  throughout  the  vessel.  Provision  is 
being  made  for  a  certain  amount  of  cargo,  includ- 
ing large  spaces  for  motor  cars  in  the  tweed 
decks,  where  a  certain  number  of  horse  stalls 
will  also  be  fitted.  Each  cargo  hold  is  provided 
with  a  hatchway  trunked  up  through  the  accom- 
modation decks  and  served  by  two  steel  derricks 
and  two  electric  winches.  An  electric  windlass 
and  capstan  will  be  fitted  forward  and  twin  elec- 
tric capstans  aft  for  mooring  purposes.  Kleetric- 
hydraulic  steering  gear,  with  telemotor  control 
from  the  bridge,  i-  placed  on  the  lower  deck  alt. 
and  a  bow  rudder  is  fitted  forward,  with  similar 
type  steering  gear.  The  main  propelling  ma- 
chinery consists  of  two  separate  turbo-alterna- 
tors, each  with  its  own  condensing  plant  and 
auxiliaries,  two  double-unit  synchronous  motors, 
coupled  direct  to  the  twin  propeller  shafts,  a  con- 
tactor cubicle  to  control  the  power  from  the 
alternators  to  the  propulsion  motors,  and  two 
balancer  booster  set-   lor  excitation  purpos 
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Thirty  thousand  oil  workers  in  Kansas  lose 
their  jobs  by  decision  of  300  independent  oper- 
ators to  shut  down  22,000  wells. 

Following  agreement  on  a  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour 
and  a  five-day  working  week,  a  strike  of  union 
iron  workers  in  Pittsburgh  has  been  ended. 

Tom  Moore,  president  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  was  re-elected  on 
June  10,  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  committee  of  State  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men has  been  named  to  study  unemployment  in- 
surance and  report  back  to  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature at  a  special  session  to  be  called  next  fall. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  announced  in  a  recent 
radio  address  that  he  would  recommend  to  con- 
gress at  the  next  session  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lature raising  the  educational  standards  for  ad- 
mission of  aliens  to  citizenship. 

Restaurants  make  a  gross  profit  of  544  per  cent 
on  cereals,  which  is  nearly  400  per  cent  more  than 
they  average  on  other  items,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey of  restaurants  in  and  about  New  York  made 
recently  by  Cornell's  Department  of  Hotel  Ad- 
ministration. 

Continuing  a  decline  noted  through  six  decades 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  United  States  last 
year  comprised  only  4.3  per  cent  in  the  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  six  per  cent  in  1920,  ac- 
cording to  figures  recently  made  public  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  data  cover  only  persons  ten 
years  old  or  over. 

Material  benefits  conferred  by  modern  engi- 
neering have  not  resulted  in  making  life  happier 
than  it  was  4,000  years  ago,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth 
Mees  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  director  of  research 
for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  says  in  a  sym- 
posium on  "Engineering  Progress"  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Engineering  Foundation. 

Charging  that  banks  and  lending  institutions  in 
many  cities  are  refusing  to  loan  money  on  church 
mortgages,  the  Christian  Herald  recently  said 
that  contracts  for  $100,000,000  of  new  church 
buildings  will  be  let  within  sixty  days  if  banks 
will  make  mortgage  loans  of  $35,000,000  to  help 
in  financing  the  work. 


Although  wages  paid  hired  farm  workers 
usually  advance  from  April  1  to  July  1,  during 
that  period  of  the  present  year  they  declined 
to  the  lowest  level  recorded  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  according  to  a  summary  of  farm  labor 
wages  in  this  country  during  the  last  three  months, 
made  public  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  America's  largest  employers 
do  not  hire  in  any  capacity  persons  handicapped 
mentally  or  physically,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection  says. 
There  are  approximately  8,000,000  handicapped 
young  men  and  women.  Apparently  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  great  army  is  denied  employ- 
ment, under  present  conditions. 

The  men,  women  and  children  who  live  in 
California's  labor  camps  are  visited  at  intervals 
by  inspectors  on  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Hous- 
ing and  Sanitation.  During  the  current  month, 
eighty-eight  camps  were  reported  to  be  "new." 
The  population  was  6,529  (5,058  men,  647  wo- 
men and  824  children).  The  three  leading  na- 
tionalities were  Pllipinos  (2,162),  Americans 
(2,053),  and  Mexicans  (1,740). 

Two  prominent  labor  men  of  Washington  state 
have  been  elected  to  office  in  Seattle  as  a  result 
of  the  political  upheaval  in  that  city.  The  mayor 
was  recalled,  and  at  the  election  to  replace 
him  President  Harlan  of  the  council,  known  as 
"the  little  miner,"  was  selected  to  be  the  new 
mayor.  He  has  a  long  and  enviable  labor  record. 
Editor  Levinne  of  the  Washington  Labor  Jour- 
nal was  elected  to  occupy  Harlan's  seat  in  the 
council.  The  new  mayor  promises  to  fire  every 
one  of   the  appointees  of   the  discarded  mayor. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  on 
January  1  last,  there  were  in  the  world  35,805,632 
automobiles,  and  that  26,697,398  of  these  were  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  an  increase  of  678,- 
234  autos  for  the  world  over  the  preceding  Jan- 
uary. Per  capita,  the  world  at  large  has  one  auto 
for  every  fifty- four  persons,  while  the  United 
States  has  a  trifle  more  than  one  for  five  persons. 
In  other  words,  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
could  be  taken  for  a  ride  at  one  time  in  the 
nation's  automobiles  without  any  vast  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Only  six  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  on  road 
building  in  1930  was  contributed  by  the  federal 
government.  State  and  local  governments  put  up 
the  other  94  per  cent.    These  facts  are  a  profound 
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surprise  to  most  people,  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  taking  the  lead  in  road 
work  as  a  means  of  combatting  unemployment. 
But  the  figures  are  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Roads.  They  show:  That  in  1930 — calendar 
year — state  and  local  governments  spent  $1,601,- 
167,000  on  road  building,  while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spent  only  $105,648,000;  or  6.1  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  the  "sacred  name  of  efficiency,"  the  Simonds 
Saw  and  Steel  Company  intends  building  indus- 
try's first  windowless  factory  building  at  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  in  the  near  future.  Its  announce- 
ment states  that  the  structure,  covering  nearly 
two  city  blocks,  will  be  entirely  without  daylight. 
Ventilation  will  be  artifically  provided.  A  light- 
ing system  will  supply  ultra-violet  rays  and  ma- 
chines will  be  painted  orange  to  increase  their 
visibility.  The  company  declares  its  aim  is  to 
promote  workers'  "health,  safety  and  freedom 
from  strain  and  fatigue,"  and — to  increase  their 
output  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

Why  was  not  the  report  of  the  Wickersham 
Committee  on  the  Mooney-Billings  case  made 
public?  The  life  of  the  commission  expired  on 
June  30  without  issuance  of  the  report  of  Judge 
W.  S.  Kenyon's  subcommittee  on  "the  lawless- 
ness of  the  law,"  which  is  said  to  brand  the  im- 
prisonment of  Tom  Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Bill- 
ings as  a  glaring  example  of  the  corrupt  use  of 
legal  machinery.  It  is  reported  that  the  strong- 
est oppositon  to  the  publication  came  from  within 
the  committee  itself,  members  strenuously  op- 
posing giving  out  the  report.  Evidently  some 
very  powerful  persons  didn't  want  the  report 
published.  That  they  should  have  their  way  is 
to  be  regretted  and  their  success  will  not  increase 
popular  respect  for  the  Wickersham  Commission. 

The  price  boost  of  45  cents  a  thousand  for  cer- 
tain popular  brands  of  cigarettes  decreed  by  four 
leading  cigarette  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States  will  add  about  $45,000,000  to  the 
income  of  the  companies  this  year,  according  to 
reliable  estimates  in  Wall  Street.  The  $45,000,- 
000  tribute  which  the  officials  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies levy  on  chain  stores  and  other  retailers  of 
cigarettes  will  be  passed  on  to  cigarette  consum- 
ers. The  officials  of  the  companies  do  not  state 
that  any  of  the  $45,000,000  extra  profits  resulting 
from  the  price  boost  will  be  devoted  to  increased 
wages  or  shorter  hours  for  their  employees.  The 
officials  regard  themselves  as  primarily  the  agents 


of  the  owners  of  the  common  stock,  to  whom 
under  the  law  and  practice  the  entire  price  boost 
belongs. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  saved 
$250,000,000  a  year  on  their  costs  of  production 
for  the  last  ten  years  by  following  the  simplifica- 
tion or  standardization  practices  recommended 
by  the  division  of  simplified  practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  according  to  Edwin  B. 
Ely.  chief  of  the  bureau.  An  investigation  of  the 
results  of  the  competitive  system  in  the  paving 
brick  industry  revealed  that  manufacturers  in 
their  attempts  to  get  each  others  customers  by 
devising  something  new  had  made  sixty-six  sizes 
of  brick.  Mr.  Ely's  simplificationers  decided  that 
four  sizes  would  pave  the  streets  just  as  well  as 
sixty-six.  The  paving  brick  manufacturers  agreed 
to  scrap  sixty-two  sizes.  Now  they  are  making 
brick  with  much  less  capital  per  unit  of  output 
and  much  less  direct  factory  expense.  Of  course 
the  "savings"  are  pocketed  by  the  stockholders 
who  own  the  concerns  who  apply  the  simplifying. 
Simplified  practice  is  just  another  term  for  labor- 
displacing  machinery. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Canadian  Mouse 
of  Commons,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Gordon.  Minister 
of  Immigration  and  Colonization,  made  the-  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Since  last  fall  the  coloniza- 
tion departments  of  the  two  railroads,  instead  of 
directingtheirefforts  towards  securing  tin-  entry  of 
new  immigrants  into  Canada  have,  at  the  instance 
of  the  government,  joined  their  colonization  forces 
with  the  forces  of  the  department  over  which 
I  am  presiding  with  a  view  to  placing  as  many 
unemployed  as  possible  who  are  now  in  cities,  on 
the  farm  or  in  other  useful  occupations.  We 
have  heard,  and  I  have  listened  to  many  state- 
ments in  the  House,  about  the  dire  conditions 
alleged  to  exist  on  the  farms  all  over  Canada.  In 
spite  of  that,  this  effort  prior  to  the  end  of  last 
month  has  resulted  in  some  7,600  single  unem- 
ployed men  being  placed  with  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  very  few  of  them  have  returned  to 
the  cities.  In  additon  to  that  we  have  been  able, 
with  the  joint  help  of  the  railroads  and  my  de- 
partment, to  place  on  selected  locations  some 
1,500  families  who  have  been  paddling  their  own 
canoe,  as  it  were,  and  have  established  themselves 
on  the  farm.  I  have  no  record,  nor  has  our  de- 
partment, nor  have  the  railroads,  of  one  of  those 
families  coming  back  to  the  city  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed." 
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A  general  strike  on  Japan's  government-oper- 
ated railway  system,  threatened  by  the  govern- 
ment's determination  to  cut  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees receiving  more  than  100  yen  a  month, 
was  averted  by  concessions  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Railways. 

According  to  the  Tokyo  press,  the  Japanese 
government  is  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  a  ten- 
hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  miners,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  opposition  will  be  presented 
by  the  representatives  of  the  government  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference  scheduled  for 
May  28,  1931,  at  Geneva. 

According  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  of  Mexico,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  receiving  visas  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  continued  to  show  a  decrease  from  the 
number  granted  in  the  same  quarter  of  prior 
years.  From  468  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
1929  the  number  of  emigrant  Mexicans  has  de- 
clined to  eleven  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
1931. 

A  new  British  color  process  was  demonstrated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  recently,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  revolutionize  cinematography.  The 
secret  of  the  new  invention  is  that  the  actual  film 
base  is  printed  with  a  foundation,  or  matrix,  con- 
sisting of  500,000  minute  red,  green  and  blue-violet 
squares  to  every  square  inch  of  film.  Over  this 
foundation  there  is  coated  a  highly  sensitive  emul- 
sion. This  new  film,  the  result  of  five  years'  en- 
deavors, is  inflammable. 

It  is  said  that  the  introduction  of  cigar-making 
machinery  is  at  present  a  much  discussed  prob- 
lem in  German  cigar  manufacturing  circles,  which 
normally  employ  135,000  manual  workers.  It  is 
claimed  that  since,  in  the  past,  machinery  has 
been  but  slightly  used  by  the  German  manufac- 
turers, its  introduction  would  necessitate  sweep- 
ing structural  changes  in  the  industry  which  are 
not  considered  advisable  because  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  and  the  high-class  work- 
manship of  the  hand-made  product. 

London  is  still  the  world's  largest  city,  with  a 
population,  according  to  preliminary  figures  of 
the  British  census  of  1931,  of  8,202,818.  New 
York  has  6,981,927,  so  that  the  British  metropolis 
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has  a  lead  of  more  than  1,220,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  44,790,000 ;  so  that  Lon- 
don contains  18.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  persons  on  the  island.  Birmingham  is  the 
second  largest  British  city,  with  barely  over  1,- 
000,000  inhabitants.  Liverpool  comes  third  with 
855,000. 

An  act  was  adopted  in  Chile  recently  with  the 
object  of  providing  land  for  unemployed  persons, 
especially  those  in  the  saltpetre  mining  region. 
The  act  gives  the  minister  power  to  settle  3,000 
families  of  unemployed  workers  on  agricultural 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  and  other  lands  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Every  unemployed 
person  will  be  granted  a  plot  of  land  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  his  family.  The  government  will 
also  provide  the  necessary  implements,  a  few 
head  of  livestock  and  the  necessary  seed  grain, 
and  a  house  will  be  built  on  each  plot. 

Japan  may  be  backward  in  some  respects,  but 
in  others  it  is  setting  an  example  that  many  na- 
tions which  consider  themselves  more  enlightened 
might  adopt  with  advantage.  For  instance,  a 
dockyard  at  Kobe  recently  dismissed  3,000  work- 
ers and  softened  the  blow  by  giving  $585,000  in 
"discharge  allowances."  The  highest  amount, 
$2,250,  went  to  the  laid-off  worker  longest  in  the 
company's  employ.  The  average  amount  paid  was 
$195,  which  will  enable  workers  with  lowest  pay- 
ments to  maintain  their  living  standards  for  sev- 
eral months.  In  making  its  announcement  the 
dockyard  company  declared  that  it  regretted  that 
necessity  compelled  it  to  cut  its  forces  and  that 
it  gave  cash  allowances  because  it  "felt  it  had  a 
direct  responsibility  to  its  employees." 

A  ten-year  plan,  calculated  to  make  China  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  countries  in  the  world, 
is  the  aim  of  the  Nationalist  government,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches  from  Shanghai  this  week.  Many 
of  the  features  of  the  plan  are  similar  to  the  five- 
year  plan  of  Russia.  China  proposes — if  she  can 
secure  the  necessary  backing — to  build  harbors, 
canals  and  railroads ;  agriculture  is  to  be  improved 
and  vast  areas  of  land  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  country  are  to  be  developed.  Other  im- 
provements include  development  of  mines,  quar- 
ries, production  of  iron,  manufacture  of  all  sorts 
of  vehicles,  development  of  hydro-electric  ma- 
chinery, and  the  establishment  of  municipal  water- 
works. A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
proposal  is  the  announcement  that  all  enterprises 
are  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  government. 
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Few  countries  have  enjoyed  such  a  long  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  as  Denmark,  and  the  news 
that  even  she  is  now  feeling  the  pinch  of  eco- 
nomic depression  is  an  indication  of  the  growing 
seriousness  of  the  problem — particularly  in  view 
of  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  Denmark 
over  her  European  competitors.  Among  other 
things,  she  has  her  principal  customer.  Great 
Britain,  purchasing  58  per  cent  of  the  country's 
export  from,  so  to  speak,  her  own  doorstep;  she 
is  equipped  with  a  finer  merchant  fleet  than  many 
a  larger  nation  ;  there  are  no  excessive  burdens  of 
taxation  and  debts;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
and  the  fact  that  the  Danish  agricultural  industry 
is  more  efficiently  organized  and  managed  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  her  farmers  and  in- 
dustrialists are  beginning  to  regard  the  future 
with  increasing  apprehension.  Low  world  prod- 
uce prices  are  making  it  difficult  for  farmers  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  purchasing  power  among  the  peasant  class  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  upon  local  industrial 
production  and  the  importation  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Kawamura,  representing  the  workers  of 
Japan  at  the  recent  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  stated  that  although  the  Japa- 
nese official  statistics  of  unemployment  showed 
only  about  400,000  unemployed,  these  statistics 
were  not  exhaustive;  the  actual  number  of  unem- 
ployed was  over  1,000,000.  These  unemployed 
were  entirely  without  any  legislative  protection. 
Some  Japanese  employers  argued  that  the  "family 
system"  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  state  to  guar- 
antee the  livelihood  of  the  unemployed.  The  Min- 
ister for  Home  Affairs  had  opposed  unemploy- 
ment insurance  on  the  same  ground.  But  the 
"family  system"  had  been  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  capitalism,  and  offered  no  safeguard  for  the 
unemployed.  He  was  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  that  the  question  of  unemployment  in- 
surance should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  an 
early  session  of  the  conference.  He  also  called 
on  the  Japanese  government  to  ratify  the  Hours 
Convention  and  to  refrain  from  cutting  down  the 
wages  of  its  employees.  Finally,  he  suggested  the 
establishment  of  an  international  labor  exchange, 
under  the  control  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice, as  a  first  step  toward  the  international  reg- 
ulation of  migration  and  a  contribution  towards 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 


MISTAKES 


In  the  company  of  strangers,  silence  is  safe. 


When  a  garage  man  makes  a  mistake  he  ad<l>  it 
on  your  bill. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake  it's  just  what 
he  expected. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake  nohody  knows 
the  difference. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  it  was  just  what 
he  wanted,  because  he  has  a  chance  to  try  the  ca>e 
all  over  again. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake  it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he  huries  it. 

But  when  the  editor  makes  a  mistake — GOOD 
NIGHT! — Bennington  Banner. 


Life  is  too  short  to  be  little. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  irom  Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial   Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN.  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore „ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441   K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSK1N! 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.   O.   Box   A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.  Room   "J,"   Perry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7t2fl 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union   of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline   Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  philanthropic  woman  was 
visiting  a  school. 

To  test  the  brightness  of  a  group 
of  rather  dull  pupils,  she  asked: 

"Children,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  virtues?  Think  a  little;  what 
am  I  doing  when  I  give  up  time  and 
pleasure  to  come  and  talk  to  you 
for   your   own   good?" 

A  grimy  fist  went  up. 

"Well,  what  am  I  doing?" 

"Please,    ma'am,    buttin'    in!" 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50   and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


INFORMATION   WANTED 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Ben  Levine,  37  years  old,  will 
please  get  in  touch  with  Josephine 
Levine,  Newton,  Mass.  Last  record 
of  him  at  Seamen's  Union  was  in 
1925.  His  family  has  not  heard 
from  him  in  two  vears. 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Rudolph  Tegeler,  an  oiler  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Firemen 
and  Oilers'  Union,  who  is  about  21 
years  of  age,  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
about  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  will 
kindly  notify  h  i  s  mother,  Mrs. 
Harry  Ferguson,  3634  South  Jeffer- 
son  Avenue,   St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Funds  are  held  at  this  office  for 
these  seamen:  S.  Brennan,  James 
Simpson,  Perry  Baker,  Fritz  Hinsch. 
Please  apply  at  Room  511,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALB  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715  First  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

( >pp.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   &   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BTG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake   and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8C  GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


Phone  263 

NEILS  JOHNSON 

"THE  ROYAL" 
"THE  SAILORS'  REST" 

Cigars,    Tobaccos  and  Soft  Drinks 
219   EIGHTH   ST.,    HOQUIAM,    WASH. 


He  was  moody  and  glum  after 
the  dance,  and  his  friend  could 
hardly  get  a  word  out  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"Didn't  you  get  on  well  with  the 
girl  I  introduced  you  to?" 

"Well,"  said  his  friend,  "I  asked 
her  three  or  four  times  if  I  could 
see  her  home,  and  she  said  if  I  was 
as  keen  on  her  home  as  all  that 
she'd  send  me  a  photograph  of  it." 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND  MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rf^lQQ  UNION 

FAIR  J->V-/Ok3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada    Block 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal' 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8   p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of    Everything    for   the    Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SOUARE   KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST   CORD,    PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


RHYME 


Mr.  Smith  was  seeing  a  friend  off 
to   Denver. 

"Be  sure,"  he  said,  "to  look  up 
my  friend,  Mr.  Lummac.  while  in 
the  city.  Lummac— you  can  re- 
member his  name,  as  it  rhymes 
with  stomach." 

A  few  days  later  his  friend  re- 
turned and  encountered  Smith  on 
the  street. 

"Do  you  know."  he  said.  "I  tried 
and  tried,  but  I  never  could  find 
that  Mr.  Kelly?" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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Sea   Power   is    in    the  seamen.     Vessels   are   the   seamen's   tools. 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 
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1%  Lewis  Street.     Phone  Richmond  1258 

Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

26  South  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  0524 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa S.   HODGSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,   Md E.    C.   ANDREWS,  Agent 

715  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 

MOBILE,  Ala WILLIAM  ROSS,  Agent 

104  S.   Commerce  Street.    Phone  Bell  Dexter  1796 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES  THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTEN  DERS' 

UNION   OF  THE  ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

131  Point  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,    Pa CHAS.    MASON,  Agent 

209  Pine  Street.    Phone  Lombard  7425 

BALTIMORE,    Md JOHN    BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,   Va DAN  INGRAHAM,  Agent 

vmtTT  ^      54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 

NEW  ORLEANS,   La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

206  Julia  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'     UNION     OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND     GULF 

Headquarters 

NEWc1T^?5'x-N„Y D-  E-  GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch  ".JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

bottom  ^Iq^11  St'    Ph°ne  BowlinS  Gree"  1297 
BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I ^..^SIlPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

_,  .  T  375  Richmond   Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

KmT)DATt7     „  1704   Thames   Street 

NORFOLK     Va DAN    INGRAHAM,  Agent 

xtthw  ^T5^.(t?,mrnercial  Place.     23868  Norfolk 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La CHARLES   THORSEN,  Agent 

^t,™        206  Juha  Street.    Phone  Raymond  6645 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  xMass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 

1%    Lewis    Street,    Phone    Richmond   0827 

Branches 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y JAMES  J.   FAGAN,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone   John  4539 


HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA    AND    VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secreta 

120  Walnut  Street 


RAILROAD      FERRYBOATMEN      AND     HARBOR 
EMPLOYEES'    UNION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

ALGIERS,    La LESLIE    S.    DUPLAN,    Secretar; 

701   Park   Boulevard.     Phone   Walnut   4449 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary. 

810%   North  Clark   Street 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND.    Ohio E.    J.    SULLIVAN,  Agent 

1426   West   Third   Street,   Phone   Main    L842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT.    Mich CARL   WICKARD.  Agent 

514  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS*    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y IVAN  HUNTER,   Secretary 

71   Main  Street 

ED  HICKS,  Treasurer.     Phone  Cleveland  7391 

Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  West  Third  Street. 
Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  04S9 

DETROIT,    MICH JAMES    HAYMAN.  Agent 

33  Atwater  Street.    Phone  Cadilac  817" 

CHICAGO,    111 IAMES   McCANN,  Ap;ent 

158  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 
Branches 

CHICAOO.    Ill S.    R.    LITTLE.  Agent 

431  North  Clark  Street.    Phone  Dearborn  0892 

CLEVELAND,    Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN.  Agent 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby   Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'ji 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.   GILL,  Agent 

86   Seneca   Street 
P.   O.   Box  65.    Telephone  Elliot  6752 

PORTLAND,  Ore E.  J.  ROWE.  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Broadway  1639 

SAN  PEDRO,   Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

430  South  Palos  Verdes  Street 
P.  O.  Box  68.    Telephone  1713W 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTENDERS' 
UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

213  First  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliot  1138 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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LABOR  DAY  MESSAGES 


N  keeping  with  time-honored  custom,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  penned  brief 
but  thought  provoking  articles  for  the 
Labor  Day  editions  of  American  Labor 
urnals.     President  Green's  message  follows : 

Labor's  Principles  and  Policies 


By  WILLIAM  GREEN, 

'resident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


September  7,  Labor  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Labor  Day. 

While  Labor  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  passing  through  a  severe  struggle  it  can  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  fact  that  trade  unions  have 
maintained  their  numerical  standing.  Further- 
more many  principles  and  policies  persistently 
advanced  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
kince  its  organization  in  1881,  have  been  accepted 
by  many  public  men  and  employers  of  labor. 
Among  them  are : 

That  national  sustained  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  payment  of  high  wages. 

That  the  five-day  week  will  benefit  not  only  the 
workers,  but  the  business  interests  of  our  country. 

That  a  shorter  workweek  for  600,000  Government 
mployees  means  much  to  them  and  to  all  labor. 

That  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on  all 
federal  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  big  step  in  advance. 

That  advance  planning  by  the  Government  for  pub- 
lic works  to  be  constructed  during  depressions  will 
be  of  immeasurable  benefit. 

The  practice  followed  during  former  depres- 
sions was  to  reduce  wages.  This  resulted  in  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  period  of  hard  times 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  wages  had  not 
been  reduced.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  unless 
the  workers  receive  more  than  a  subsistence  wage. 
Prosperity  depends  upon  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  and  the  great  majority  pf  the  con- 
sumers of  our  country  are  wage  earners. 

While  reductions  in  wages  have  taken  place,  in 
most  cases  they  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
work  in  non-union  shops  or  factories.  The  great 
mass  of  organized  wage  earners  have  to  a  very 
large  degree  maintained  their  wage  standards. 
This  has  served  to  show  the  unfortunate  unorgan- 
ized workers  that  if  they  desire  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence  wage  they  must  obtain  it  through  or- 
ganized effort  and  through  identification  with  the 
trade  union  movement.    Where  an  employer  fixes 


the  wage  scales  and  the  working  conditions  with- 
out consultation  with  his  employees  the  latter  soon 
become  victims  of  greed,  force  and  selfishness. 

Some  of  the  heads  of  the  greatest  corporations 
in  America  have  publicly  stated  that  if  business 
is  to  revive  there  must  be  no  cutting  of  wages. 
This  shows  a  complete  change  in  sentiment  upon 
a  subject,  unsurpassed  in  the  life  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  A  few  bankers  have  sought 
to  show  that  prosperity  is  not  due  to  the  payment 
of  high  wages,  but  their  sophistry  has  met  with  the 
ridicule  it  deserves.  If  the  people  cannot  buy  it  is 
because  they  are  unemployed  or  because  they  are 
paid  low  wages. 

The  five-day  week  has  also  received  an  impetus 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  future.  Many 
employers  in  order  to  keep  their  organizations  in- 
tact have  reduced  the  work  week.  In  one  case  a 
large  employer  of  labor  who  had  been  running 
three  eight-hour  shifts  reduced  it  to  four  six-hour 
shifts.  In  a  public  statement  the  president  of 
the  company  said  that  the  advantages  gained 
were  that  "it  has  given  20  per  cent  more  people 
employment  at  the  same  daily  earnings."  He 
added : 

"It  seems  probable  that  American  business  will 
soon  face  the  need  of  providing  for  a  shorter 
workday  and  a  wage  providing  for  the  American 
standard  of  living  if  we  are  to  help  keep  our  peo- 
ple busy  and  stabilize  prosperity." 

The  five  and  a  half  day  week  established  by 
the  government  will  have  its  influence  on  all  em- 
ployers. Our  next  objective  is  to  secure  the  five- 
day  week  for  employees  of  the  government. 

For  years  we  have  contended  that  government 
contracts  should  be  given  only  to  those  contractors 
who  will  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and 
employ  local  labor.  Congress  enacted  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  law  that  went  into  effect  April 
2,  1931.  W^hile  it  is  not  a  perfect  law  we  believe 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  other  legisla- 
tion that  will  forever  eliminate  those  contractors 
who  pay  the  lowest  wages  possible  in  the  con- 
struction of  government  buildings. 

For  years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
urged  Congress  to  provide  during  periods  of  in- 
dustrial activity  for  the  launching  of  an  intense 
(Continued  on  Page  278) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  International  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion reports  that  the  Swedish  Union  of  Steward- 
esses has  declared  a  boycott  of  the  two  ships, 
namely  Britannia  and  Sueccia,  of  the  Swedish 
Lloyd,  because  that  company  has  refused  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  union.  Direct  action, 
by  leaving  the  ships,  was  to  be  taken  after  expira- 
tion of  the  legally  prescribed  period  of  notice, 
being  August  1  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  and 
August  4  in  the  case  of  Sueccia. 

*  *     * 

The  severity  of  unemployment  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  official  figures. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1931, 
in  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  317,282  seamen  shipped  for  service 
in  British  registered  foreign-going  vessels.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1930,  in  the  some  ports, 
only  260,552  seamen  shipped  for  such  service. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  shows  a  decrease  of 
43,265. 

*  *     * 

According  to  the  August  issue  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Sailors'  and  Foremen's  Journal,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  lockout  situation  in  Norway.  More 
than  82,000  shore  workers  have  been  out  now 
for  nearly  four  months.  The  seamen  appear  to 
be  holding  their  own.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  with  the  shipowners  was  termi- 
nated February  1,  and  has  not  been  renewed,  the 
men  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  1930  wage 
scale.  The  owners'  demands  are  that  wages  be 
reduced  20  per  cent.  Generally,  attempts  of  in- 
dividual owners  to  get  crews  at  reduced  wages 
have  met  with  failure. 

*  *     * 

Following  the  example  given  in  Germany,  the 
Swiss  Tugboat  Company  at  Basle  recently  en- 
deavored to  reduce  the  wages  of  its  employees  by 
30  per  cent.  A  circular  was  issued  that  in  the 
future  wages  would  be  paid  in  Dutch  guilders 
according  to  the  Dutch  scale.  The  men,  who  were 
organized  in  the  German  Transport  Workers' 
Union,  refused  to  accept  these  terms,  and  after 
negotiations  had  twice  broken  down,  a  strike  was 
declared  under  the  auspices  of  that  union  and 
the  Swiss  Transport  Workers'  Union.   Two  days 


later  negotiations  were  resumed  and  ended  in  a 
complete  success  for  the  men,  who  will  continue 
to  receive  wages  in  Swiss  francs  under  the  Swiss 
scale.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  Swiss 
employers  justified  their  attack  on  wages  by 
pointing  to  the  growth  of  German  competition, 
while  the  German  employers  had  used  the  same 
argument  in  respect  of  other  countries. 

*  *     * 

On  a  site  contributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  National  Capital,  the  Titanic  Me- 
morial has  been  erected  and  was  dedicated  re- 
cently to  the  heroes  of  that  marine  disaster  which 
cost  the  lives  of  many  American  men,  women  and 
children.  The  memorial  is  enscribed :  "To  the 
brave  men  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Titanic,  April  15,  1912.  They  gave  their  lives 
that  women  and  children  might  be  saved."  The 
memorial  is  located  on  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac 
Parkway  on  a  site  overlooking  the  Potomac  River. 

*  *     * 

The  Finnish  shipowners  have  given  notice  ter- 
minating all  their  collective  agreements  on  Sep- 
tember 15  next.  Most  of  the  shipowners  have 
announced  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into 
any  written  agreement  with  the  union,  but  are 
prepared  to  undertake  verbally  to  pay  uniform 
rates  of  wages,  though  reduced  by  10  per  cent. 
Those  employers  who  are  willing  to  sign  new 
agreements  propose  to  reduce  wages  by  15  per 
cent.  The  union  has  replied  to  these  demands 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  system 
of  signing  agreements,  nor  to  accept  such  serious 

cuts  in  wages. 

*  *     * 

Some  statistics  of  the  working  of  the  various 
provident  institutions  for  the  Greek  mercantile 
marine  during  1930  are  given  below.  Pensions 
were  granted  to  120  officers,  including  45  for 
length  of  service  amounting  to  25  years  or  more 
and  13  for  industrial  accidents.  As  regards  the 
lower  ratings,  501  pensions  were  granted,  of 
which  eleven  were  for  length  of  service  amount- 
ing to  25  years  or  more,  and  36  were  accident 
pensions.  Of  the  remainder,  387  were  granted 
to  seamen  who  had  paid  contributions  for  more 
than  10  but  less  than  25  years ;  of  these  103  were 
old-age  pensions  and  178  were  invalidity  pensions. 
The  number  of  survivors'  pensions  awarded  was 
98.  The  average  amount  of  the  pension  varied 
between  1,000  and  1,191  drachmas  a  month.  The 
total  number  of  seamen  assisted  was  6,681. 
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Over  20,000   German   seamen   are   at   present 
unemployed,  in  Hamburg  alone  14,000.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  caused  the  seamen's  section 
of   the   German   Transport   Workers'    Union   to 
take  steps  to  stem  the  flow  of  those  taking  up  the 
seafarers'  calling.     Thus   the  authorities   of   the 
seamen's  shipping  office  at  Hamburg  have  been 
induced  to  decide  that  no  new  entrants  will  be 
allowed  into  the  profession,  that  is  to  say,  that 
mien  who  on  the  aggregate  have  been  employed 
Ion  German  ships  for  less  than  seven  months  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  months  will  not  be  entered 
[into  the  register  of  seamen. 

*  *     * 

The  British  Seamen's  Union  seems  to  have  re- 
versed its  policy  in  several  matters  since  the 
peath  of  Havelock  Wilson.  The  great  majority 
taf  votes  given  to  the  proposal  to  again  affiliate 
with  the  National  Labor  Party  is  remarkable,  to 
pay  the  least.  The  following  comment  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spence,  secretary  of  the  union,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposal,  is  also  significant:  "The 
greatest  reforms  gained  for  seamen  were  the  out- 
come of  consistent  and  persistent  pressure  in  the 
legislative  halls."  The  railway  companies  of 
Great  Britain  who  requested  a  reduction  in  sea- 
men's wages  of  2]/2  per  cent  have  met  with  re- 
cusal, according,  also,  to  Secretary  Spence's  re- 
port in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Seamen. 

*  *     * 

A  serious  case  of  overloading  has  been  investi- 
gated at  the  Southampton  Police  Court  with  the 
esult  that  the  master  of  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Svartisen  was  fined  £50  and  three  guineas  cost. 
The  offense  took  place  at  Blyth,  when  the  Board 
Df  Trade  officials  noticed  that  the  ship,  which  was 
Dn  the  point  of  sailing  with  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
:oke,  appeared  to  be  very  deep  in  the  water. 
Measurements  were  taken  and  it  was  found  that 
she  was  submerged  four  and  one-half  inches  over 
the  depth  allowed  by  the  British  winter  load-line 
regulations.  In  that  condition  she  was  deemed 
unsafe  and  an  order  was  issued  for  her  detention. 
In  such  circumstances  the  master  of  the  vessel 
:oncerned  may  have  a  survey,  but  this  right  was 
not  availed  of.  Asked  why  the  Svartisen  was  so 
deeply  laden,  her  captain  pleaded  that  the  chief 
Dfficer  had  supervised  the  loading,  and  that  the 
ship  had  large  tanks  holding  something  like  40 
tons  of  fresh  water,  some  of  which  would  have 
been  pumped  out.  He  also  asserted  that  even  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  had  not  appeared  on 


the  scene  some  of  the  surplus  cargo  would  have 
been  discharged.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case  his 
counsel  stressed  this  latter  point  and  urged  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  sea  in  an 
overloaded  condition.  The  defense,  however,  was 
not  accepted  and,  as  already  stated,  a  substantial 
penalty  was  imposed. 

*     *     * 

The  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
said :  "The  Board  of  Trade  has  had  the  general 
question  of  crews'  accommodation  on  British 
ships  under  consideration  for  some  time.  Since 
their  regulations  as  to  crews'  accommodation 
were  last  revised  in  1923  the  standard  of  accom- 
modation has  been  gradually  rising,  especially  in 
new  ships,  in  many  of  which  the  accommodation 
provided  is  above  the  minimum  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  regulations.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, complaints  have  been  received  that  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  officers  and  men  in 
British  ships  is  unsatisfactory,  and  unfavorable 
comparisons  are  sometimes  made  between  the 
standard  of  accommodation  on  British  ships  and 
that  provided  on  certain  foreign  ships,  especially 
Scandinavian  ships.  These  complaints  are  al- 
ways investigated  individually,  but  in  order  that 
a  true  picture  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  British  Merchant  Navy  could  be 
obtained,  the  Board  of  Trade  arranged  for  a  com- 
prehensive survey  to  be  made  by  their  surveyors, 
who  were  instructed  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  crew  accommodation  when  visit- 
ing ships  in  the  normal  course  of  their  duties,  and 
to  furnish  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
crew.  In  addition,  the  Shipping  Federation  ap- 
pointed, in  May,  1929,  a  special  committee  to  ad- 
vise owners  as  to  the  best  arrangements  which 
could  be  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  crews.  While  there  are  differences  of  opinion, 
it  has,  however,  been  agreed  that  much  could  be 
done  to  secure  improvements  on  existing  ships 
which  fall  below  present-day  standards  in  such 
matters  as  the  provision  of  lavatory  and  washing 
accommodation,  the  substitution  of  metal  bunks 
for  wooden  berths,  and  the  proper  lighting,  ven- 
tilation, painting  and  cleaning  of  the  crews' 
quarters." 


Enslave  the  liberty  of  but  one  human  being 
and  the  liberties  of  the  world  are  put  in  peril. — 
W.  Lloyd  Garrison. 
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ASIATICS  ON  AMERICAN  SHIPS 


With  all  the  high-pressure  salesmen  talk  about 
the  duty  of  American  citizens  to  patronize  Amer- 
ican ships,  it  seems  high  time  to  call  attention  to 
a  corresponding  duty  of  American  shipowners  and 
operators. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, Department  of  Commerce,  the  following 
Asiatics  were  shipped  and  reshipped  for  service 
on  American  merchant  vessels  during  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1930: 

Chinese   11,551 

Filipinos   8,709 

Japanese   142 

These  official  figures  are  certainly  significant,  if 
not  startling.  If  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  Amer- 
icans to  patronize  ships  sailing  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  then,  in  all  fairness,  is  it  not  at  least  an 
equally  patriotic  obligation  for  American  ship- 
owners to  employ  American  seamen,  whenever 
available? 


America  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
disease,  known  as  over-production.  The  people 
famish  because  there  is  too  much  food.  They  are 
illclad  because  clothes  are  too  plentiful.  In  most 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  the  same. 

Over-production  and  multitudes  in  want — that 
is  the  tragical  paradox. 

The  power  of  the  people  to  purchase  is  tol 
greatly  inferior  to  their  power  to  produce-.  And 
some  of  our  "experts''  advise,  as  a  remedy  for 
this  disastrous  discrepancy,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  should  be  reduced  still 
further ! 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  "expert! 
advice.  The  glibly  quoted  figures,  the  cunning  pro- 
nouncement s,  the  elaborately  devised  plans  to  bal- 
ance wages  with  the  declining  cost  of  living — it  all 
amounts  to  that. 

The  generally  recognized  truth  in  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  our  "experts''  have  utterly  failed 
to  administer  curative  medicine  to  a  world  suffer- 
ing from  over-production  and  want. 

The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  recently 
pointed  to  the  almost  inconceivable  knowledge 
which  our  experts  have  acquired  about  some 
things. 

For  instance,  experts  can  tell  us  all  about  the 
size  of  our  local  universe  or  the  size  of  the  nucleus 
of  an  atom,  so  small  as  to  be  equally  far  removed 
from  our  natural  perceptions.  We  seem  to  know 
mure  of  the  unseen  world  of  science — than  we 
do  of  the  everyday  world  of  our  senses.  We  know 
more  about  the  velocity  of  an  electron  than  we  do 
about  the  velocity  of  money.  We  know  far  more 
regarding  the  cycle  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  than 
we  do  about  the  cycle  of  trade.  We  can  predict  thq 
movements  of  inconceivably  remote  heavenly 
bodies  with  vastly  greater  accuracy  than  we  can 
predict  the  end  of  the  present  protracted  de- 
pression. 

Why  is  this?  Why  should  the  economists  be 
so  incapable  of  handling  material  that  is.  rela- 
tively  speaking,  under  their  noses?  The  partial 
lar  problem  presented  by  this  so-called  depressiq] 
is  not  even  a  problem  of  hidden  natural  law.  It  is 
a  problem  of  defective  human  organization  which 
should  be  as  easily  capable  of  solution  as  a  prob- 
lem of  highway  construction  or  the  digging  ol  a 
canal.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  there  should 
be  a  problem  of  this  kind  at  all.    Indeed,  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  primitive  community 
Icould  be  made  to  suffer  simultaneously  from  un- 
employment and  want,  from  excess  production 
Hand  inability  to  consume.  How  this  foolish  para- 
dox has  become  one  of  the  accepted  facts  of  ex- 
perience is  not  explained  by  the  experts. 

The  one  and  only  rational  explanation  of  our 
■badly  tangled  economic  machinery,  and  the  only 
sane  solution  so  far  offered  comes  from  the 
■spokesmen  of  organized  labor. 

After  all,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  machines 
■that  turn  out  so  much  wealth  also  create  poverty. 
[Mechanized  industry,  speeded  by  limitless  power 
ho  supply  the  world  with  a  superabundance  of 
levery  conceivable  commodity,  is  leaving  behind  it 
Ian  ever-increasing  army  of  jobless  men. 

Automatic  machinery  in  the  United  States  is 
jnow  capable  of  putting  every  worker  in  the  world 
■lgaged  in  production  right  out  of  his  job  for 
bood,  and  also  putting  every  worker  in  the  United 
IStates  engaged  in  industrial  production  on  the 
(breadline  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  foolish  to  refer  to 
hhis  muddle  as  a  temporary  depression.  The  dis- 
lease  is  more  serious  than  a  mere  headache. 

The  time-worn  policy  of  cutting  down  wages, 
pncreasing  working  hours,  and  thus  still  further 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses,  will 
pring  no  relief.  Instead,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  former  tactics.  There  will 
have  to  be  higher  wages,  less  working  hours, 
better  living  conditions,  and  greater  regularity  of 
employment.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  world's  masses  can 
be  restored,  increased  and  maintained. 

Sooner  or  later,  with  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  economic  experts,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  production  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
masses  to  consume  what  is  produced.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  among  the  masses. 
■here  will  have  to  be  conceded  to  the  workers 
sufficient  money  to  buy  and  sufficient  leisure  to 
enjoy  and  consume  the  things  that  mechanized 
industry  so  abundantly  produces. 

Until  these  simple  truths  are  recognized,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  solution  of  the  economic 
crisis  now  perplexing  the  nations  of  the  world. 


SHIPPING  AND  PROHIBITION 


Mammon    is    the    largest    slave-holder    in    the 
world. — Frederic   Saunders. 


Some  of  the  nice  passenger  excursion  business 
formerly  enjoyed  by  various  American  shipping- 
companies  is  gradually  slipping  away  to  foreign 
ships  because  American  citizens  want  to  get  away 
from  prohibition. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  foreign  steamship 
companies  have  suddenly,  and  to  their  own  patent 
astonishment,  uncovered  a  new  and  highly  profit- 
able form  of  passenger  traffic.  This  is  the  "week- 
end cruise"  from  and  to  New  York,  leaving  the  city 
usually  on  Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning, 
and  returning  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
The  Cunard  Company  has  already  scheduled  a 
dozen  such  cruises,  using  their  largest  and  best 
transatlantic  vessels  for  the  purpose,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  companies  are  following  suit. 

Most  of  these  cruises  stop  at  least  for  a  few 
hours  at  some  port,  Hamilton,  Nassau,  and  Hali- 
fax being  the  present  favorites.  During  the  sum- 
mer, one  route  which  seems  destined  to  be  popular 
is  from  New  York,  out  to  sea,  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal,  and  back  to  New  York  by  rail,  in 
order  to  keep  the  cruise  within  the  time  limit  of 
four  days  or  so.  By  careful  planning  of  schedules 
it  is  possible  to  conduct  these  short  cruises  with- 
out serious  disarrangement  of  the  regular  trans- 
atlantic service ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  no  secret  that 
the  business  depression  has  interfered  with  Euro- 
pean bookings,  and  that  the  new  short  cruises  are 
a  welcome  substitute  for  some  of  the  business 
thus  lost. 

Vessels  which  are  not  under  the  American  flag 
are  enabled  to  serve  the  choicest  of  liquor  during 
these  cruises,  and  it  is  a  safe  surmise  that  this 
aspect  of  the  enterprise  is  the  magnet  that  pro- 
duces this  much  desired  business.  According  to 
current  reports,  the  chief  steward,  after  one  such 
week-end  cruise,  stated  that  on  the  first  day  at 
sea,  750  passengers  spent  £560  ($2800)  in  the 
bar.  Since  a  few  of  them,  we  presume,  were 
abstainers,  the  imbibings  of  the  others  were  even 
more  expensive  than  this  financial  statement 
would  suggest. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  similar  situation  has 
developed.  Practically  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  have  combination  freight  and  passenger 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Coast-Panama-Europe  trade. 
These  vessels  touch  at  various  United  States  ports 
en  route  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  which  is  their  final 
point    along   the    Pacific    Coast.     The    passenger 
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managers  of  these  foreign  companies  are  now 
working  up  a  lucrative  round-trip  business  carry- 
ing passengers,  and  their  autos,  if  desired,  from 
any  Pacific  United  States  port  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  and  return.  The  irresistible  inducement  is 
the  positive  assurance  that  good  wine  and  beer 
will  be  served  on  the  entire  trip  with  no  prohibi- 
tion snoopers  in  sight.  The  rates  for  this  business 
are  so  attractive  that  no  California  summer  resort 
can  compete. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  and  mirthfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  intolerant  longhairs  who  are  vainly 
trying  to  keep  America  dry  at  an  annual  cost, 
according  to  the  Wickersham  Commission,  of 
$34,828,500. 


LORD  KYLSANT'S  SENTENCE 


Lord  Kylsant,  68  years  of  age,  chairman  of 
thirty-two  companies,  former  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  was  found 
guilty  after  a  nine-day  trial  in  London  of  mak- 
ing, circulating,  or  publishing,  or  concurring  in 
so  doing,  a  prospectus  which  he  knew  to  be  false 
in  a  material  particular  with  intent  to  induce 
persons  to  entrust  or  advance  property  to  the 
company. 

Lord  Kylsant  was  acquitted  on  two  other 
counts  of  having  in  1927-28  made,  circulated,  or 
published,  or  concurred  in  so  doing,  annual  re- 
ports of  the  directors  of  the  company  for  those 
years  which  he  knew  to  be  false  in  a  material 
particular  with  intent  to  deceive. 

H.  J.  Morland,  the  former  auditor  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  been  charged  with  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  making  of  the  annual  reports, 
was  found  not  guilty  and  discharged. 

The  judge,  in  sentencing  Lord  Kylsant  to 
twelve  months  imprisonment,  said : 

You  havfi  held  very  high  positions,  and  you  have 
had  an  honorable  career,  but  the  offense  of  which 
you  have  been  found  guilty  is  one  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  very  grave  and  very  serious, 
especially  in  the  commercial  community,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  prospectus  you  issued  in- 
vited members  of  the  public  to  subscribe  their  money. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  further.  It  is  my 
duty  in  circumstances  of  this  sort  to  decide  and  state 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  appropriate  sentence,  be- 
cause some  sentence  I  must  pass  upon  you.  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  take  the  most  lenient  view  possible 
in  view  of  your  past  career,  and  any  sentence  I  may 
pass  upon  you  may  be  the  least  part  of  the  punish- 
ment before  you.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
you  shall  be  kept  in  prison  in  the  second  division  for 
twelve  months. 

The  case  was  promptly  appealed  and  comment 
at  this  time  may  be  premature.    This  much,  how- 


ever, may  be  said  at  this  time:  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  an  American  court  should  sentence  art 
eminent  financier,  of  the  caliber  of  Lord  Kylsant, 
to  a  term  in  prison  for  circulating  or  publishing 
a  misleading  financial  prospectus. 

An  American  financier  who  can  induce  the 
lambs  to  part  with  their  cash  by  slightly  ques- 
tionable means  is  heralded  in  the  daily  press  as  a- 
clever  and  desirable  go-getter,  worthy  of  all  the 
esteem  and  honor  which  his  more  or  less  jealous 
fellow  citizens  may  confer  upon  him! 


THE  PRESIDENT  HOOJ/iR 


Greetings  worthy  of  a  potentate   <>i'   the   first 
degree  were  accorded  the  new  turbo-electric  linen} 
President  Hoover,  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines' 
latest  contribution  to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine,  when   she   entered   San   Francisco  bay   on} 
Monday,  August  24.     The  vessel  represents  the 
very  latest  in  ship  construction,  a  masterpiece  of| 
modern    engineering   art,    combining   the   highest 
efficiency  and   speed   with   the   greatest   possible.; 
safety  and  comfort  to  the  traveling  public. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  thoughtful 
consideration  was  not  given  to  the  crew's  quarters. 
The  two  forecastles  for  A.  B.'s  and  ordinary  sea- 
men are  so  crowded  as  to  make  ordinary  comfort 
out  of  the  question. 

General  particulars  of  the  new  liner  are  as  follows: 
Length  over  all,  654  feet  3  inches ;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  615  feet;  beam,  molded,  81  feet;«l 
depth,  molded,  to  boat  deck,  at  side,  79*4  feet; 
maximum  draft,  to  bottom  of  bar  keel,  34  feet ;  dis- 
placement at  maximum  draft,  33,350  tons ;  gross] 
tonnage,  21,936,  and  net  tonnage,  12,986.  Ca- 
pacities are  listed  as  follows :  Fuel  oil,  all  avail- 
able tanks,  6,240  tons ;  water  ballast,  all  available 
tanks  5,670  tons;  cocoanut  oil  (tanks  available 
for  fuel  or  cocoanut  oil),  1,181  tons;  fresh  water, 
2,320  tons;  general  cargo,  bales,  556,000  cubic 
feet,  and  refrigerated  cargo,  59,500  cubic  feet. 

The  President  Hoover  is  of  the  complete  su- 
perstructure type  with  five  fully  plated  deck-  and 
a  promenade  deck  over  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  ship's  length.  In  all  there  are  nine  < leeks, 
of  which  seven  are  either  wholly  or  partially  de- 
voted to  passengers.  The  vessel  has  a  straight 
stem,  slightly  raked,  and  an  elliptical  stern  of  the 
protected  rudder  or  semi-cruiser  type.  With  these 
and  the  two  well-placed  masts  and  two  stacks,  the 
profile  of  the  President  Hoover  presents  a  veil 
symmetrical  appearance. 
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SENATOR  BINGHAM'S  ORATORY 


United  States  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  an 
ulti-reactionary  imperialist,  is  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  Philippine  independence.  In  a  recent 
impassioned  oration  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Honor  the  Connecti- 
cut Senator  recited  these  gems  of  thought: 

There  was  little  talk  about  independence  until  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Congress 
and  of  certain  districts  on  the  western  coast  where 
a  few  Filipino  laborers  were  upsetting  economic  and 
social  conditions,  began  to  demand  an  exclusion  of 
Philippine  sugar  and  Filipinos.  This  was  followed  by 
a  vigorous  effort  in  the  hearings  on  the  tariff  bill  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  put  a  high  protective  tariff 
on  the  most  important  products  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  namely,  copra,  coconut  oil  and  sugar.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  farmers'  organizations 
pointed  out  that  the  importation  of  coconut  oil  was 
interfering  with  the  market  for  cottonseed  oil  and 
linseed  oil.  When  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  tax  products  from  the  Philippines  failed  on 
the  ground  that  there  must  be  no  tariff  between  places 
under  the  American  Flag,  the  representatives  of 
farmers'  organizations  and  of  the  labor  organizations 
then  turned  their  attention  to  an  effort  to  secure  Phil- 
ippine independence,  not  with  any  view  of  benefiting 
the  Filipinos,  but  from  frankly  selfish  motives.  Their 
campaign  has  been  so  successful  that  if  a  vote  were 
to  be  taken  today,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
by  a  large  majority  vote  to  give  away  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  which  we  have  freely  spent  both  blood  and 
treasure. 

The  statesman  from  Connecticut  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  careful  about  his  facts. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  only  160  Fili- 
pinos resided  in  the  United  States.  In  1920,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  this  number  had  increased 
to  5,603.  The  complete  census  returns  of  1930 
are  not  yet  available,  but  it  has  been  announced 
that  California  alone  has  30,470  Filipino  residents. 
This  is  what  the  Senator  calls  a  "few"  Filipinos. 

Senator  Bingham  is  no  hypocrite.  He  boldly 
champions  big  business  and  the  claims  of  vested 
property  rights  always  have  his  enthusiastic  support. 

Big  business  has  acquired  various  questionable 
"rights"  in  the  Philippines  and  some  of  these 
rights  will  become  rather  shaky  investments  if 
self-government  is  granted  to  the  Filipinos.  That's 
the  Senator's  only  reason  for  desiring  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

The  admitted  fact  that  the  Filipinos  have  upset 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  Pacific 
Coast  Americans  is  of  no  concern  to  Senator 
Bingham.  That  American  farmers  and  American 
industrial  workers  should  protest  against  this  new 
Asiatic  menace  seems  an  outrage  to  the  compla- 
cent standpatter  from  Connecticut. 

As  an  arrogant  imperialist,  he  sneers  at  his  own 


people  when  they  seek  relief  from  intolerable 
Asiatic  competition.  "We"  have  spent  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  Philippines,  therefore,  urges  this 
silk-stocking  aristocrat,  we  must  forever  deny 
the  Filipinos  their  longing  for  freedom  and  stifle 
their  yearning  for  complete  self-government. 

What  a  different  result  came  from  our  blood 
and  treasure  orgy  in  Europe.  "We"  sent  billions  of 
dollars  and  sent  millions  of  young  men  across  the 
Atlantic  a  few  years  ago  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  and  incidentally  to  guarantee  the 
self-determination  of  small  peoples.  A  half  a 
dozen  new  nations,  with  a  combined  land  area 
less  than  the  State  of  Texas,  were  created  to  sat- 
isfy the  longing  of  various  racial  groups  for  free- 
dom and  self-government.  The  majority  of  these 
newly  manufactured  independent  states  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  ability  to  stand  on  their  own 
bottom  and  live  on  their  own  resources. 

Bitter  strife  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  those 
struggling  new  self-governing  countries  and  bold, 
indeed,  is  he  who  predicts  that  the  hodge-podge 
geographical  boundary  lines  arranged  by  ancient 
diplomats  will  or  should  survive. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  Philippine  Islands.  Those  islands  have  an 
area  of  approximately  114,000  square  miles.  The 
two  largest  islands  contain  about  78,000  square 
miles,  or  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 
Nine  other  islands,  having  more  than  a  thousand 
square  miles  each,  contain  a  total  area  of  about 
30,000  square  miles.  The  remaining  6000  square 
miles  are  divided  between  more  than  7000  other 
islands.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
twelve  and  one-half  million. 

Authorities  on  population  and  food  supply 
problems  claim  that  the  Philippines  can  support 
fifty  millions ;  hence,  there  is  obviously  room  for 
considerable  expansion.  The  population  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  doubling  about  every  thirty 
years  at  present.  At  this  rate,  it  will  approximate 
a  density  of  400  per  square  mile  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  it  is  not  at  all  fantastic  to  sup- 
pose that  this  increase  will  actually  take  place. 

And  in  the  meantime,  if  our  imperialists  have 
their  way,  the  United  States  of  America  must 
retain  a  stranglehold  on  those  rich  islands  and 
sow  seeds  of  ill  will  and  antagonism  among  a 
people  who  should  forever  be  our  loyal  and  ap- 
preciative friends. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  Binghams  do  not 
control  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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WHEN  IS  A  MAN  OLD?  ELEVEN  COMMANDMENTS 


The  owners  of  the  new  British  motor  vessel 
Highland  Hope,  which  ran  on  the  rocks  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal  November  ll).  1930,  were  found 
blameworthy  for  the  loss  of  the  ship  because'  they. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate-,  had  entrusted  the 
ship  to  the  care  of  a  man  who.  because  of  his  age 
(the  master.  T.  J.  Junes,  was  75  years  old), 
"could  not  he  reasonably  expected  to  withstand 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  involved  in  com- 
manding a  large  and  fast  passenger  vessel.'* 

The  owners  appealed  and  Lord  Merrivale.  sit- 
ting in  the  Admiralty  Division  Court  in  London. 
has  now  held  that  employment  of  a  master  75 
years  of  age  as  the  captain  of  a  passenger  vessel 
does  not  constitute  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
owners. 

Appearing  for  the  owners,  J.  Dickinson.  K.  C. 
asserted  that  there  was  no  way  of  deciding  at 
what  age  a  man's  faculties  might  fail.  Lord 
Merrivale.  himself  76  years  of  age.  agreed  that 
it  was  entirely  a  question  of  individual  fitness  and 
said  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  instances 
of  men  of  even  greater  age  rendering  efficient 
service  in  political  and  commercial  posts  of  great 
responsibility.  The  lower  court  decision  was  ac- 
cordingly reversed. 

The  opinion  of  the  British  Lord  should  he  read 
and  digested  by  American  shipowners,  particularly 
by  those  energetic  managers  of  a  Pacific  Coast 
concern  operating  tankers,  where  men  in  the  lower 
grades  are  not  wanted  if  they  have  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  35 ! 


The  Alaska  salmon  fleet  has  returned  with  a 
fair  catch.  Detailed  returns  are  not  availahle.  hut 
the  season's  earnings  by  members  of  the  Alaska 
Fishermen  are  above  the  average.  Estimates  from 
the  Columbia  River  indicate  that  the  warehouse- 
value  of  the  entire  salmon  pack  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $5,200,000  and  that  fishermen  were 
paid  $1,900,000  for  their  season's  labor. 


Where  private  property  in  land  has  divided 
society  into  a  land-owning  class  and  a  landless 
class,  there  is  no  possible  invention  or  improve- 
ment, whether  it  he  industrial,  social  or  moral, 
which,  so  long  as  it  does  not  affect  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  can  prevent  poverty,  or  relieve  the 
general  condition  of  mere  lahorers. —  Henry 
Geonje. 


Addressing  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Julius 
H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  handed  down  eleven  command- 
ments which,  he  said,  the  government  should  put 
into   effect. 

Ilis   commandments   to  the  government   were] 

1.  Removal  of  legal  restrictions  preventing  private 
insurance  companies  from  writing  insurance  against 
unemployment. 

2.  Revision  of  the  capital  gains  tax  which,  he  said, 
"contributed  t<>  the  orgy  of  speculations." 

3.  Abolition  of  "senatorial  disparagement"  of  nomi- 
nees, for  public  office  sent  from  the  White  House 
for   confirmation. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  World  Court. 

5.  "Liberalization"   of   the   anti-trust    laws. 

6.  A  "sober  resurvey  of  the  laws  affecting  bank- 
ing." 

7.  A  "restudy  of  railroad  regulation." 

8.  Removal   of  the   tariff  from  politics. 

9.  Respect  for  official  recommendations  for  gov- 
ernment   economy. 

10.  Disposition  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  avoid  possible 
government  operation. 

11.  "Protection  and  preservation  ^<i  the  American 
principle   of   private   enterprise.'- 

Since  Mr.  Barnes  has  ventured  to  qualify  as  a 
modern  Moses  and  write  business  commandments, 
we  have  prepared  a  counter  slate  of  command- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  x.ns  of  toil.  Here  they 
are : 

1.  Recognition  of  the  labor  unions  as  indispen- 
sible  factors  in  a  cooperative  commonwealth. 

2.  Unqualified  acceptance  of  collective  hargain- 
ing. 

3.  Abolition  of  "Government  by   Injunction." 

4.  Formation  of  a  National  Economic  Council 
and  ultimate  industrial  control  through  cartels  to 
regulate  output,  nationally  and  internationally. 

5.  Immediate  general  establishment  of  the  five- 
day  week  and  the  six-hour  workday. 

6.  Maintenance  of   wage  levels. 

7.  A  National  Employment  Exchange. 

8.  Unemployment  Insurance. 

9.  A  special  session  of  Congress  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  employment  and  relief  he- 
fore   tlit-   next    winter   sets  in. 

10.  Radical  adjustment  of  income  and  inheri- 
tance taxes  SO  as  to  prevent  the  further  swelling 
of  swollen  fortunes. 

11.  Repeal  of  the  isth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 


Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 
David  Garrick. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

(International  Labor  News  Service*) 


Is  war  an  "act  of  God"?  Is  a  great  fire  an 
"act  of  God"?  If  so,  according  to  John  Barton 
Payne,  the  National  Red  Cross,  its  state  and  local 
chapters,  are  at  liberty  to  "furnish  volunteer  aid 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war"  and  to 
"continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and 
international  relief  in  time  of  peace." 

Nowhere  in  the  charter  of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  as  granted  by  Congress  and  approved  on 
January  5,  1905,  is  the  famous  phrase  used  by 
John  Barton  Payne  to  be  found. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  then  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  one  of  the  persons  named  in  the  original 
grant  of  charter.  The  name  of  John  Barton 
Payne  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  names  re- 
cited in  the  charter.     Pie  happened  later. 

The  charter  contains  several  paragraphs  de- 
voted to  reciting  the  purposes  and  powers  of  the 
National  Red  Cross.     These  are  : 

"First — To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  armies  in  time  of  war,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  the 
conference  of  Geneva  of  October,  1863,  and  also 
of  the  treaty' of  the  Red  Cross  ...  of  August  22, 
1864,  to  which  the  United  States  gave  its  adhe- 
sion on  March  1,  1882.  (The  United  States  was 
not  represented  at  either  time.) 

"Second — And  for  said  purpose  to  perform  all 
the  duties  devolved  upon  a  national  society.  .  .  . 

"Third — To  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty which  have  been  hitherto  held  and  to  all  the 
duties  which  have  heretofore  been  performed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  .  .  . 

"Fourth — To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief 
and  in  accord  with  the  naval  and  military  authori- 
ties as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
Army  and  Navy,  and  to  act  in  such  matters  be- 
tween similar  societies  of  other  governments 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  and  the  gov- 


*  Editor's  Note. — John  Barton  Payne,  president  of 
the  National  Red  Cross,  told  Governor  Gifford  Pin- 
chot that  hungry  unemployed  Pennsylvania  miners 
could  be  given  no  relief  because  the  Red  Cross  can 
only  function  in  disasters  that  are  "acts  of  God." 
Meanwhile  the  Red  Cross  functions  under  a  fat  en- 
dowment that  carries  its  normal  running  operations, 
while  its  big  annual  drives  are  fed  by  the  dimes  of 
the  wage  earners.  To  get  into  the  Red  Cross  situa- 
tion International  Labor  News  Service  asked  a  staff 
representative  to  look  into  the  charter  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  study  the  situation.  This  article  is  the 
result. 


eminent  and  the  people  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Fifth — And  to  continue  and  carry  on  a  sys- 
tem of  national  and  international  relief  in  time  of 
peace  and  to  apply  the  same  in  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods 
and  other  national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and 
carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the  same." 

That  last  line  looks  like  a  pretty  large  contract. 
Perhaps  the  Red  Cross  is  bound  by  its  charter  to 
enter  into  the  matter  of  Mississippi  flood  pre- 
vention, to  say  nothing  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
prevention  of  fire  disasters. 

Just  how  the  theology  of  John  Barton  Payne 
will  bring  the  natural  conditions  established  in 
great  drainage  basins  by  glacial  movements,  ero- 
sions and  floods,  outside  of  his  "act  of  God"  defi- 
nition, is  probably  too  involved  even  for  him  to 
elucidate. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  other  responsible  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Red  Cross,  when  ap- 
proached with  a  request  for  a  definition  of  "an 
act  of  God,"  appeared  embarrassed,  and  offered 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  organization  as  a 
proper  definition  of  its  purposes,  wherein  they 
are  stated  as  above  quoted. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  on  page  199,  shows  that  it  rendered  aid  in 
108  "disasters,"  of  which  three  were  caused  by 
explosions ;  24  by  fires,  oeven  by  forest  fires ;  four 
by  mine  explosions,  and  one  shipwreck.  And  on 
the  same  page  is  the  record  of  relief  of  Russian 
refugees  in  Manchuria,  and  relief  of  Russian 
refugees  in  Germany,  each  of  which  was  accom- 
plished by  a  national  appropriation  to  the  amount 
of  $5000.  Then  there  was  a  smallpox  epidemic 
in  Costa  Rica,  which  received  a  national  appro- 
priation amounting  to  $7,540. 

If  the  reader  is  not  able  to  deduce  from  this 
data  the  picture  which  is  in  the  mind  of  John 
Barton  Payne  when  he  speaks  of  an  "act  of  God," 
it  can  only  be  said  that  his  mental  picture  does 
not  include  anything  like  the  wholesale  starvation 
of  women  and  children  in  a  coal  mine  district  as 
coming  under  the  definition  of  a  "disaster"  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  an  "act  of  God"  similar  to  an 
explosion  of  fireworks. 

There  was  such  an  explosion  of  fireworks  on 
April  3,  1930,  in  Devon,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  144  buildings  were  damaged 
or  destroyed,  ten  persons  killed  and  47  injured; 
and  the  Red  Cross  "assisted"  416  persons. 
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There  was  a  mine  explosion  at  Kettle  Island, 
Bell  County,  Kentucky,  on  March  29,  1930,  in 
which  sixteen  persons  were  killed;  and  here  the 
Red  Cross  "assisted"  330  persons. 

Just  where  the  "act  of  God"  came  into  these 
incidents,  or,  for  that  matter,  what  it  had  to  do 
with  the  smallpox  epidemic  at  Costa  Rica,  is 
something  in  which  the  fire  insurance  companies 
and  the  Army  surgeons  would  be  greatly  inter- 
ested. It  might  affect  the  rates  of  insurance 
premiums,  and  prophylactic  procedures  in  trop- 
ical islands. 

Mr.  Payne's  idea  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  "medicine  men"  to  be  called  in  are  those  of 
the  voodoo  order,  in  the  case  of  such  a  disaster 
as  the  typhoid  epidemic  in  Hanover  County,  in 
Virginia.  Against  an  "act  of  God" — what  can 
mortal  man  do  but  perform  propitiatory  acts? 

Unemployment — that  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
divine  or  any  other  kind  of  providence.  That 
much  becomes  clear  from  the  enlightening  lucu- 
brations of  John  Barton  Payne. 

And  if,  during  the  coming  winter,  there  should 
happen  to  be  riots,  mobs,  hunger  marches,  and 
perhaps  civil  war,  on  account  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment conditions — there  is  no  provision  in  the 
categories  of  Mr.  Payne's  Red  Cross  vocabulary 
which  can  bring  any  of  this  kind  of  human  need 
within  the  scope  of  its  benevolent  ministrations — 
unless  they  go  to  Costa  Rica  and  get  smitten  with 
smallpox. 


LLOYD'S  SHIPPING  STATISTICS 

As  usual,  the  new  edition  of  the  Register  Book 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping  contains  very  complete  particulars  of 
the  seagoing  vessels  of  the  world,  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  also  of  the  steel  and  iron  ves- 
sels trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  of  other  vessels  classed  with  the  society. 
It  thus  includes  a  full  record  of  about  33,000 
steamers,  motorships  and  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  data.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  existing  vessels  recorded 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Register  Book  (includ- 
ing about  650,000  tons  of  new  ships  afloat  in 
course  of  classification)  which  are  now  or  have 
been  classed  by  the  society  is  15,683  of  43,682,- 
498  tons.  Practically  all  these  vessels  were  built 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Surveyors  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  appre- 


ciation of  the  work  of  this  society.  That  this 
appreciation  is  world-wide  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  tonnage  actually  holding  the  so- 
ciety's class,  45.2  per  cent  is  registered  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  54.8  per  cent  in  other 
countries. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  steam  tonnage  owned  in  the 
world  of  636,099  tons,  an  increase  of  1,335,096 
tons  in  the  motor  tonnage,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
sailing  and  barge  tonnage  of  175,601  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  world  net  increase  of  523,3%  tons; 
the  net  increase  from  June,  1929,  to  June,  1930, 
was  1,533,332  tons. 

The  countries  showing  the  largest  increases  for 
the  last  twelve  months  are:  Norway  (3\)7,2\7 
tons),  British  Dominions  (133,(>24),  Sweden 
(80,731),  Soviet  Russia  (71.740.,  Jugo-Slavia 
(59,125),  and  Denmark  (57,251).  Among  the 
principal  maritime  countries,  three  show  de- 
creases, viz.:  the  United  States  (403,625  tons), 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (135,539),  and  Japan 
(40.463). 

Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  2,440,000  tons 
since  June,  1922,  the  present  totals  for  Germany 
are  still  909,000  tons  below  those  for  June,  1914. 

In  1914,  41.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  steam  and 
motor  tonnage  was  owned  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  owing  to  the  continual  increase  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  tonnage  owned  abroad,  the 
percentage  has  now  been  reduced  to  29.4.  Simi- 
lar percentage  for  the  two  years  respecting  the 
next  seven  leading  countries  are: 

1914       1931  1914       1031 

United  States  Norway    4.3  5.9 

(Sea)  4.5         15.1       France  _ 4.2  5.1 

Japan  3.8  6.2       Italy    3.1  4.8 

Liermany    11.3  6.1       Holland    3.2  4.5 

A  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  number  of  sea-going  steamers 
and  motorships  of  4,000  tons  each  and  above.  In 
I'M 4  there  were  3,608  such  vessels,  and  now  the 
number  reaches  6,630,  of  which  473  are  of  10,000 
tons  and  above,  including  68  of  20,000  tons  each 
and  upward.  Of  the  473  vessels,  239  are  under 
the  British  flag.  It  may  be  noted  that  just  under 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  steamers  and 
motorships  in  existence  are  of  less  than  1,000  tons 
each. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  1,335,000  tons  in  the  tonnage  of 
motorships.  The  increase  in  the  motorship  ton- 
nage at  June,  1931,  as  compared  with  June,  1925, 
amounts  to  6,717,000  tons. 
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An  interesting  feature  is  the  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  motor  tonnage  included  in  the 
merchant  navies  of  some  countries.  While  the 
total  motor  tonnage  now  owned  in  the  world 
amounts  only  to  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
(in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  12.4  per  cent), 
such  percentage  is  much  higher  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  viz. :  Norway  40.3,  Denmark 
35.8,  and  Sweden  31.7.  Among  the  principal 
maritime  countries,  France  and  the  United  States 
have  the  smallest  proportions  of  motor  tonnage. 

There  are  recorded  in  the  new  Register  Book 
3,914  steamers  of  20,002,307  tons  fitted  for  burn- 
ng  oil  fuel,  of  which  865  of  5,545,820  tons  are 
registered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Only  56 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine 
now  depends  entirely  upon  coal,  while  in  1914 
the  percentage  was  nearly  89.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  oil  is  not  always  used  in 
teamers  fitted  for  burning  oil  fuel,  as  such  instal- 
lations can  readily  be  replaced  by  coal-burning 
fittings  when  occasion  demands  the  use  of  coal  in 
preference  to  oil. 

The  tonnage  of  the  1,439  tankers,  or  1,000  tons 
gross  and  upward,  amounts  to  8,549,827  tons ; 
405  of  2,353,327  tons  are  registered  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  394  of  2,513,070  tons  are 
registered  in  the  United  States,  and  204  of  1,450,- 
470  tons  in  Norway.  In  addition,  there  are  100,- 
314  tons  of  tankers  of  less  than  1,000  tons  each. 
The  tonnage  of  trawlers  and  other  fishing  ves- 
sels and  whalers  amounts  to  1,009,848  tons,  while 
368,888  tons  represent  tugs  and  salvage  vessels, 
and  850,855  tons  steam  barges,  dredgers  and  sim- 
ilar craft,  ferries,  river  vessels  and  vessels  owned 
by  municipal  corporations  or  harbor  authorities. 
Although  few  paddle  vessels  are  now  built,  the 
total  tonnage  of  such  vessels  in  existence  and 
recorded  in  Lloyd's  Register  Book  still  amounts 
to  305,719  tons.  Thus,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count size,  age  or  material,  there  are  upward  of 
11,000.000  tons  of  vessels  which  are  not  used  for 
general  cargo  and  passenger  purposes. 

If  all  vessels  of  the  types  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  be  omitted,  and  disregarding 
also  (a)  vessels  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America;  (b)  wood  vessels;  (c)i  vessels 
of  less  than  5,000  tons  gross,  and  (d)  vessels  over 
25  years  old  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  which, 
although  older,  are  still  capable  of  a  high  speed) 
and  presumably  of  less  efficiency  than  more  mod- 
ern vessels,   the   following  figures  are   obtained 


which  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the  princi- 
pal maritime  countries  of  the  world  as  regards 
the  larger  ocean-going  vessels  available  for  gen- 
eral cargo  and  passenger  purposes : 

Tonnage  Percentage  of 

Countries                                     owned  world  total 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 20,193,677  38.43 

United   States   12,892,252  18.95 

Germany    4,226,050  7.91 

Japan  4,276,341  6.51 

Holland    3,111,357  6.30 

France  3,513,179  6.03 

Italy  3,273,525  5.56 

Norway 4,061,629  2.01 

Other  countries  13,174,791  8.30 

World  totals 68,722,801  100.00 


THE  MACHINE  MUST  PAY 

In  Jalapa,  Mexico,  recently,  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion wrote  an  edict  that  has  a  vital  significance  to 
the  workers  everywhere.  An  electrical  concern 
discharged  two  workmen  when  certain  new  ma- 
chinery was  installed  making  their  services  un- 
necessary. The  board  ordered  the  company  to 
pay  the  men  substantial  damages.  The  decision 
of  the  board  in  this  case  is  new,  but  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  something  similar  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  industrial  system  in  other 
places.  When  a  concern  installs  labor-saving 
machinery  it  is  done  solely  for  profits  and  the 
displacement  of  workmen  usually  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  We  quote  from  the  source  of  our 
information: 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  labor-saving  machin- 
ery should  not  be  installed.  Far  from  it.  Ma- 
chinery is  making  a  new  world  which  can  be  a 
better  world  if  we  will  it  so.  But  the  full  cost  of 
that  machinery  should  be  understood. 

"At  present,  the  manufacturer  pays  only  part 
of  the  cost — the  market  price  of  the  machine — 
and  gets  the  first  lien  on  profits.  The  displaced 
workers  pay  another  part  of  the  price  by  surren- 
dering their  pay  envelopes,  and  get  no  profits. 
Society  in  general  pays  another  portion  in  taxes 
to  care  for  the  unemployed,  lowered  standards  of 
living  and  of  citizenship ;  and  sometimes  gets  the 
indirect  profit  of  cheaper  goods. 

"In  many  cases  society  and  the  workers  pay 
by  far  the  larger  share  of  this  real  cost  of  ma- 
chinery— and  yet  they  do  not  share  in  any  way  in 
the  benefits. 

"The  Mexican  board  of  arbitration  is  right. 
The  real  cost,  the  social  cost,  of  labor-saving 
machinery  should  no  longer  be  ignored." 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CO. 

The  dispute  between  the  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corporation  and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers,  Watertenders 
and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
transit  corporation  will  shortly  realize  that  the 
great  body  of  organized  labor  in  the  various  lake 
ports  are  solidly  back  of  the  marine  unions  in 
this  situation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  the  grievance  committee  of  the  federa- 
tion reported  that  W.  J.  Connor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  concern,  had  failed  to  reply  to  the 
letter  which  the  committee  sent  to  him  some  time 
ago.  Subsequent  thereto  the  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corporation  was  placed  on  the  official  unfair  list. 

Recently  officials  of  the  Buffalo  central  body, 
where  the  home  office  of  the  company  is  located, 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
officials  of  the  company  and  the  concern  was 
placed  on  the  unfair  list  of  the  Buffalo  central 
body.  Similar  action  is  pending  in  the  central 
bodies  at  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee. 

Claude  M.  Goshorn,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  in  reference  to  the  dispute : 

''The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  oper- 
ates a  fleet  of  three  passenger  boats  and  a  num- 
ber of  package  freight  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
For  some  years  prior  to  1921  the  company  oper- 
ated under  agreements  with  the  maritime  unions 
and  maintained  harmonious  relations  with  organ- 
ized labor  in  general.  In  1921  a  sudden  reversal 
of  policy  occurred  and  the  company  enrolled  in 
the  notorious  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  which 
is  an  association  of  anti-union  bulk  freight  ves- 
sel owners  dominated  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Why  a  concern  engaged  in  the  pas- 
senger and  package  freight  trade  should  ally 
itself  with  the  notorious  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, an  anti-union  group  engaged  in  an  entirely 
different  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  not  clear 
except  on  the  ground  that  officials  of  the  com- 
pany fell  victims  to  the  so-called  'American  plan' 
heresy  which  was  prevalent  in  1021.  Certainly 
the  business  of  transporting  passengers  and 
package  freight  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
transportation  of  in  mi  ore  and  other  bulk  com- 
modities. 


'As  a  member  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  con- 
forms with  the  association's  labor  policies.  The 
deck  crews  of  the  company's  vessels  are  required 
to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
Think  of  it !  Eighty-four  hours  of  labor  each 
week !  And  then  remember  that  the  safety  and 
security  of  human  lives  depend  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  competency  of  these  men. 

"The  public  is  urged  to  stay  away  from  the 
passenger  steamers  Tipnesta,  Octorara  and  Jua- 
nita,  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 
All  other  passenger  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes 
operate  under  agreements  with  the  maritime 
labor  organizations  and  offer  attractive  trips  to 
all  lake  ports." 


A  PERTINENT  QUERY 


In  1929  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  paid  to 
Eugene  G.  Grace,  salary  and  bonus,  as  president 
of  the  concern,  a  total  sum  of  SI  ,623,753. 

Last  year  American  Tobacco  Company  paid 
to  George  Washington  Hill,  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  that  com] .any.  a  total  of  $2,283,000. 

In  1929  W'estinghouse  Flectric  Company  in- 
creased its  surplus  by  thirty  million  dollars,  mak- 
ing a  total  surplus  of  ninety  million  dollars.  But 
it  cut  down  its  dividend  this  year  by  about  one 
dollar. 

Eighty-two  companies,  according  to  Wall 
Street  reports,  paid  out  a  total  of  $192.35  per 
share  to  stockholders;  but  paid  back  into  their 
surplus   funds  an  average  of  S3 13.38  per  share. 

Thirty-one  other  companies,  who  paid  their 
stockholders  nothing,  paid  into  surplus  at  the 
rate  of  $42.50  per  share. 

Query  propounded  by  International  Labor 
News  Service:  If  this  money  had  been  paid  out 
in  wages,  would  the  Wall  Street  collapse  of  1929 
have  occurred  ? 


Whereas  it  has  been  known  and  declared  that 
the  poor  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the 
rich,  I  wish  it  also  be  known  and  declared  that 
tlie  rich  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the 
poor.     John   Ruskin, 


The  system  of  today  is  fundamentally  unjust. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  change  which 
must  come  will  come  in  peace  and  sacrifice  or  in 
revolution,   struggle   and   hatred. — Annie    Besant. 
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FOR  PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 


Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  setting  up  an  independent  government  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  order  to  save  the  United 
States  Government  $50,000,000  annually,  was 
urged  in  a  statement  issued  by  Representative 
Thurston  (Rep.),  of  Osceola,  Iowa,  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

Such  action  would  also  eliminate  competition 
with  Asiatics  at  their  wage  levels,  Representative 
Thurston  said.  The  statement  follows  in  full  text : 

Because  of  the  low  wage  levels  and  primitive 
living  conditions  in  the  Islands,  our  industries  are 
being  affected  by  the  competition  of  11  million 
people,  rapidly  multiplying,  and  that  competition 
in  the  future  from  this  source  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

We  now  have  free  trade  with  the  Islands  and 
give  their  products  tariff  preferences  which  an- 
nually amount  to  $15,000,000;  whereas  we  only 
receive  one-third  of  such  preference  in  amount. 
That  it  costs  us  in  excess  of  $15,000,000  annu- 
ally to  maintain  our  army  and  civil  and  adminis- 
trative officials  in  the  Islands,  which  make  a  net 
loss  of  approximately  $50,000,000  per  year  to  our 
Government  on  account  of  our  occupation  of  this 
group  of  Asiatic  Islands,  whose  people  can  not  be 
assimilated  into  our  type  of  citizens. 

More  than  a  million  pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  are 
being  imported  daily  from  these  islands,  and  this 
product  is  used  principally  to  make  oleomargarine, 
soaps  and  oils,  which  displaces  the  use  of  our 
animal  fats.  Also  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is 
coming  from  the  Islands  without  payment  of  duty 
and  thereby  competes  with  our  beet  and  corn 
sugar  industries  which  would  develop  more 
rapidly  were  it  not  for  this  competition. 

Because  the  islands  are  6,000  miles  from  our 
shores,  they  would  be  difficult  to  defend  in  time 
of  war,  and  are  therefore  a  military  liability ;  yet, 
it  would  be  humiliating  to  us  if  these  islands  were 
to  be  taken  by  some  foreign  nation.  Prompt  action 
on  our  part  in  setting  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  islands  would  relieve  us  from  this 
possible  embarrassment,  and  also  would  save  our 
government  $50,000,000  annually,  as  well  as 
eliminate  competition  with  Asiatics  at  their  wage 
levels. 


WAGES  IN  RUSSIA 

(By  Leifur  Magnusson,  Director, 
Washington   Office,   International   Labor  Office 


A  man  must  stand  erect,  not  be  kept  erect  by 
others. — Marcus  Aurelius. 


Whatever  may  be  the  differences  between  the 
Russian  and  other  economies  of  the  world,  the 
problems  of  industrial  relation  are  not  the  ones 
where  any  great  differences  will  be  found.  Ques- 
tions of  hours  of  labor,  safety  and  sanitation  in 
factories,  vocational  education,  child  employment, 
women's  work,  all  shape  themselves  in  Russia 
about  as  they  do  in  the  economy  of  the  western 
world.  Not  even  are  wages  the  exception  to  this 
general  truth. 

At  the  start  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  wages 
absolutely  by  the  employer,  i.  e.,  the  state.  From 
that  first,  one-sided  policy  the  government 
changed  quickly  to  the  system  of  collective  agree- 
ments and  kept  only  the  idea  of  a  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  the  state  so  as  to  protect  the  wage  earner 
against  a  fall  in  wages  below  a  certain  minimum. 
Hence  today  working  conditions  in  Russia  are 
generally  fixed  by  agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween employers  and  wage  earners.  In  other 
words,  the  managers  of  state  enterprises  must 
take  into  account  the  claims  and  wishes  of  organ- 
ized workers. 

Wages  are  paid  in  cash  and  in  kind.  Legis- 
lation guarantees  a  minimum  and  prevents  the 
seizure  of  wages  for  debt.  Legislation  also  guar- 
antees the  regular  payment  of  wages.  Both  time 
and  piece  rates  exist  with  the  general  tendency  to 
apply  piece  rates  even  in  agriculture.  Rates  also 
vary  according  to  the  skill  of  the  wage  earner 
and  the  kind  of  work. 

The  first  tendency  was  to  bring  the  wages  of 
piece  workers  near  to  those  of  the  time  workers 
and  the  wages  of  skilled  workers  closer  to  those 
of  the  unskilled.  This  was  found  impracticable 
as  leading  to  an  ''excessive  leveling  of  the  wages 
of  different  categories  of  workers,"  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  managers  of  industry,  had  "weak- 
ened the  stimulus  to  increased  output."  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice, the  raising  of  wages  has  become  one  of  the 
most  urgent  in  the  Russian  economic  system. 
This  is  probably  a  salutary  fact,  as  it  indicates 
the  interest  which  the  wage  earners  are  begin- 
ning to  take  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of 
living  as  a  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  state  has  asked  them  to  make. 

According  to  the  International  Labor  Office, 
individual    productivity    of    the    Russian    wage 
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earner  has  not  increased  as  much  as  contem- 
plated under  the  five-year  plan,  but  yet  sufficiently 
to  be  "an  important  achievement."  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  nominal  wages  have  not  yet  risen 
enough  to  balance  the  rise  in  prices. 

The  Russian  industrial  worker  in  1923-1924 
was  receiving  1.66  Chernovitz  roubles  (85  cents) 
per  day,  and  in  1928-1929,  3.05  Chernovitz  rou- 
bles ($1.55).  These  are  average  wages  for  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  The  lowest  wages  are  paid  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  the  highest  in  the  elec- 
trical engineering  trades,  i.  e.,  2.50  Chernovitz 
roubles  ($1.27)  to  4.76  Chernovitz  roubles 
($2.43)  per  day.  The  wages  of  women  run 
usually  about  70  per  cent  of  those  of  the  men, 
i.  e.,  ranging  from  61  to  81  per  cent. 

The  changes  in  real  wages  as  compared  with 
1913  vary  greatly  in  the  different  industries,  coal, 
for  instance,  showing  a  decline  of  nearly  20  per 
cent;  the  paper  industry  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent,  with  the  average  for  the  whole  of  industry 
about  29  per  cent  above  pre-war  level.  Before 
the  war  the  highest  wages  were  paid  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry ;  at  the  present  the  highest 
levels  are  in  the  printing  industry.  The  largest 
increases  have  taken  place  since  1924.  Adult 
male  workers  have  had  their  wages  increased  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  since  that  time;  adult 
female  workers  84  per  cent,  and  salaried  em- 
ployees 62  per  cent. 

The  official  statistics  of  wages  do  not  include 
numerous  supplementary  allowances  granted  to 
wage  earners  except  perhaps  such  allowances  as 
those  for  housing,  traveling  and  dismissals.  The 
other  part  of  wages  sometimes  called  the  collec- 
tive share  of  wages,  and  not  included  in  the  sta- 
tistics, are  free  municipal  services  of  various 
kinds,  maintenance  of  premises  occupied  by 
workers'  organizations,  expenses  for  works  com- 
mittees and  local  committees,  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial schools  and  vocational  training  centers, 
day  nurseries,  etc. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  problems  of  labor  legisla- 
tion and  wage  payments  take  on  much  the  same 
form  as  in  the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Mental  power  is  the  motor  of  progress,  and 
men  tend  to  advance  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
power  expended  in  progression  —  the  mental 
power  which  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of  knowl- 
edge, the  improvement  of  methods  and  the  bet- 
terment of  social  conditions. — Henry  George. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  EARTHQUAKE 


The  British  Merchant  Service  Guild's  legal  rep- 
resentative has  written  the  following  very  in- 
teresting account  of  conditions  in  the  port  of 
Napier,  New  Zealand,  as  they  have  been  modi- 
fied as  the  result  of  the  recent  earthquake.  It 
reads:  "We,  who  went  through  the  experience, 
are  beginning  to  find  that  many  extraordinary 
stories  have  been  broadcast.  Our  harbor,  despite 
serious  damage  to  the  breastworks  and  wharves, 
is  still  functioning  and  has  been  exceptionally 
busy  since  the  disaster.  The  breakwater  harbor 
has  been  raised  approximately  seven  feet.  This 
means  increased  protection  from  weather  to  that 
extent,  but  will  entail  a  little  more  wharf  build- 
ing and  dredging  to  get  the  same  depth  as  before. 
Large  vessels  are  still  using  this  berth.  The 
portion  known  as  the  inner  harbor  has  been  curi- 
ously affected.  Previous  to  the  earthquake  a 
7,000-acre  tidal  lagoon  lay  at  the  back  of  it  and 
the  tide  rip  from  this  area  through  the  harbor 
presented  a  six-knot  difficulty  to  navigation.  The 
lagoon  has  been  raised  anywhere  from  seven  feet 
to  ten  feet  and  the  tide  no  longer  reaches  it.  When 
the  breastworks,  wharves  and  sheds  have  been  re- 
built and  some  dredging  done  in  the  turning  basin 
and  on  the  bar,  there  will  be  a  better  and  more 
easily  worked  harbor  than  we  had  before.  The 
anchorage  commonly  used  by  liners  is  as  safe  as 
ever  it  was,  though  the  ships  appear  to  me  to 
lie  closer  under  the  hill.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  citizens  of  Napier  have  'girded  up 
their  loins'  for  the  colossal  task  of  reconstruction. 
One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  hopeful  tone 
pervading  the  community.  We  have  given  over 
counting  our  losses  and  one  and  all  are  looking 
forward  to  the  rapid  construction  of  a  newer  and 
better  Napier." 


Why  struggle  to  maintain  a  system  in  which 
money  is  a  man's  only  protection,  and  the  more 
he  gets  of  it  the  more  he  will  need  of  it  for  pro- 
tection? Never  can  he  get  enough  to  feel  secure 
or  free  from  impending  disaster.  The  more  he 
gets  the  more  fearful  he  must  become.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  when  the  more  he  gets  means 
the  less  someone  else  must  get  ? — W.  Crocker. 


Our  present  social  inequality  materializes  the 
upper  class,  vulgarizes  the  middle  class  and  bru- 
talizes the  lower  class. — Matthew  Arnold. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  LAW.  By  Walter  Mac- 
arthur,  Author  and  Publisher,  Post  Office  Box 
2436,  San  Francsico,  Calif.     Price  $3.00. 

This  useful  volume  contains  the  entire  statute 
law  of  the  United  States  governing  the  contrac- 
tual relations  of  shipowners,  shipmasters  and 
seamen.  The  reprint  is  made  from  "The  Code  of 
Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  in- 
cludes the  laws  enacted  by  the  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress (1929-31). 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  contents  have 
been  arranged  so  as  to  bring  together  the  various 
provisions  relating  to  each  subject — Shipment, 
Discharge,  Licensed  Officers,  Qualifications  of 
Seamen,  etc.  Many  of  the  older  laws  have  been 
amended  at  different  periods  and  in  consequence 
are  sometimes  cited  by  different  dates.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  the  respective 
laws  now  in  force  all  Acts  of  Congress  herein 
reproduced  are  cited  by  the  date  of  latest  enact- 
ment. 

The  Notes  which  accompany  certain  sections  of 
the  law  are  reproduced  from  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  courts,  as  summarized  in  Brightly's 
Digest  (1858),  Federal  Statutes,  Annotated 
(1904),  and  other  authoritative  works,  with  the 
object  of  aiding  the  reader  correctly  to  construe 
the  law  in  cases  arising  under  the  respective 
statutes. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  verbatim  reprint  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  features  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  which 
determine  the  application  of  the  law.  The  Depart- 
ment Circulars  reprinted  in  this  part  of  the  book 
set  forth  the  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  certain  sections  of  the  Seamen's  Act, 
thus  affording  an  authoritative  guide  to  complete 
understanding  of  the  more  recent  legislation. 

The  style  of  reference  to  the  various  laws 
adopted  in  "The  Code  of  Laws"  differs  from  that 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  therefore  is  unfa- 
miliar to  those  accustomed  to  consult  the  latter 
publication.  The  Tables  contained  in  this  book 
are  prepared  for  convenience  in  tracing  the  law 
by  reference  to  the  terms  commonly  used  prior 
to  the  compilation  of  the  Code.  By  consulting 
the  Table  of  Revised  Statutes  the  reader  may 
trace  the  respective  sections  to  the  source  of  latest 
publication  in  the  Statutes  at  Large.  The  Table 
of  Acts  of  Congress  will  enable  the  reader  at  a 
glance  to  trace  the  various  features  of  the  law 


from  the  date  of  latest  enactment  to  the  Revised 
Statutes,  thence  to  the  Code. 

The  author  has  taken  extraordinary  care  to 
insure  correctness  in  every  detail,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  serve  as  a  depend- 
able guide  upon  all  questions  of  law  arising  in 
the  conduct  of  the  relationships  between  ship- 
owners, shipmasters  and  seamen. 


BOLSHEVISM  AT  A  DEADLOCK.  By  Karl 
Kautsky.  Publishers,  Allen  &  Unwin,  London, 
England.    Price  6s.,  net. 

On  no  subject  are  there  so  many  contradictory 
and  conflicting  points  of  view  as  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  the  development 
of  their  five-year  plan. 

Some  authorities  regard  the  plan  as  a  great 
success.  The  Russian  authorities  themselves  have 
published  beautifully  reproduced  photographs  of 
the  great  industrial  establishments  that  have  been 
created  under  the  five-year  plan,  including  the 
electricity  plant,  the  printing  plant,  collective 
farming  and  municipal  schemes  for  sanitation  and 
housing. 

Karl  Kautsky,  the  veteran  German  Socialist 
writer,  takes  a  very  critical  view  of  the  Russian 
system,  and  shows  in  this  book  very  clearly  that 
in  his  opinion  the  economic  policy  of  the  Russian 
state  is   fundamentally  unsound. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  large-scale 
farming  that  the  Bolshevists  have  put  into  opera- 
tion which  he  describes  as  a  wild  experiment 
which  can  only  end  in  a  disastrous  collapse,  and 
says  that  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  threat- 
ening situation,  and  that  is  by  substituting  collec- 
tive farming  for  individual  peasant  enterprise. 
The  output,  however,  of  this  peasant  enterprise 
should  belong  to  the  state  and  the  workpeople  em- 
ployed there  in  being  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  state. 

The  nationalization  of  the  entire  industrial 
means  of  production — with  a  few  exceptions — has 
been  completed  in  Russia.  But  far  from  the  cry 
of  Lenin  and  his  adherents :  "Seize  the  factories 
and  mines.  Work  them  at  your  pleasure" — the 
factories  have  passed  over  to  the  most  strict  dis- 
cipline and  in  many  cases  to  formal  militarism. 

The  Trade  Union  movement  in  Russia  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  being  compulsory  upon 
workers,  but  even  the  greatest  trade  union  dis- 
cipline will  never  eliminate  the  necessity  for  man- 
agement in  the  factory.  Thus,  by  military  dis- 
cipline, the  men  of  trust  chosen  by  the  workmen 
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and  who  might  have  had  a  word  to  say  in  the 

factory  arc  more  and  more  replaced  by  persons 
in  leading  positions  directly  appointed  by  the 
state. 

Under  this  system  of  nationalization,  although 
the  production  figures  have  increased,  it  has 
mostly  been  done  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Even 
the  machinery  produced  for  the  collective  farm- 
ing is  mainly  defective,  and.  therefore,  ineffective. 
And  another  thing,  says  Mr,  Kautskv,  is  that 
the  increase  in  production  is  only  reached  by  meth- 
ods which  lower  the  will  of  the  worker  and  his 
working  capacity,  which  will,  therefore,  ruin  the 
most  important  factor  of  production — the  work- 
ing power. 

The  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  was  made  the 
highest  organ  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  town  workers,  and  the  country 
population,  but  here  a  distinction  was  made  to  the 
detriment  of  the  peasant.  In  the  towns  the  rep- 
resentation is  for  every  25.000  voters ;  in  the 
country  it  is  for  every  120,000  inhabitants.  The 
franchise  is  accorded  to  both  sexes  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and.  therefore,  in  the  villages  there  are 
many  more  than  25,000  voters  per  120.000  in- 
habitants. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Russian  population 
is  that  it  lacks  education,  and  the  industries  lack 
skilled  workers.  Education  would  bring  in  its 
train  freedom  and  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  the  Russian  peoples,  who  are  already  united, 
could  then  achieve  what  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
striving  with   so  much  difficulty  to  obtain. 


TRUE  WORDS— PLAINLY  SPOKEN 


"It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  economic  system  by  bringing  it  back  to  the 
requirements  of  social  justice  so  as  to  insure  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  united  proceeds 
of  capital  and  Labor.  Free  and  often  unbridled 
competition  has  been  succeeded  by  the  exagger- 
ated concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
whole  economic  power,  not  only  of  single  nations, 
but  of  the  entire  world,  and  this  concentration 
and  this  power  degenerate  into  tyrannical  despot- 
ism."—  Pope  Pius  X  f. 


The  "yellow  dog"  contract,  in  my  judgment,  is 
void  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  is  without  consid- 
eration ;  second,  it  is  signed  under  coercion ;  third, 
it  violates  public  policy. — Senator  Norris. 


"GREAT"  ENGINEERS 

Science  is  marvelous,  and  we  have  been  told 
repeatedly  that  our  engineers  are  the  makers  of 
the  so-called  civilization  under  which  we  live. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  look  at  the  Great  Engineer 
who  presently   occupies   the   White   House. 

Mr.  Hoover's  own  university  has  for  the  head 
of  its  civil  engineering  department  Prof.  Charles 
B.  Wing,  who  was  a  prominent  signer  of  a  large 
display  advertisement  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  recently  urging  citizens  to  vote 
again>t    the    Golden    Gate   bridge-    bonds. 

We  have  been  interested  in  comparing  de- 
tailed estimates  by  Professor  Wing  on  the  cost 
of  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  with  the  bids  on  which 
contracts  for  its  construction  have  been  let  to 
half  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  industrial  and  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  country. 

Professor  Wing  appeared  as  an  expert  witness 
in  1927  before  a  California  court  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful proceedings  to  prevent  Sonoma  County  from 
joining  the  bridge  district.  lie  told  the  court 
that  he  had  been  a  bridge  expert  ever  since  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  in  1886  and  had  worked 
on  many  important  engineering  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia, including  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  1  letch 
i  tetchy. 

Professor  Wing  told  the  court  that  piers  and 
anchorages  of  the  Golden  (late  bridge  would  cost 
$28,800,500.  A  bid  was  received  recently  for 
the  San  Francisco  and  Marin  county  piers,  by 
the  Pacific  Bridge  Company,  of  $2,260,000.  For 
the  achorages  and  piers  of  the  approach  spans 
a    bid    was    received     from     Barrett     &     llilp    of 

$1,645,841. 

Professor  Wing  told  the  court  that  the  super- 
structure of  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  would  cost 
$41,047,195.     Not  $41,042,200,  but   five  dollars 

less  than  that,  so  exact  were  his  calculations. 
Last  week  the  McClintie-Marshall  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  backed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  put   in  a  bid   for  the  superstructure  of 

$10,494,000. 

Professor  Wing  was  only  some  Sol  >. 000 .000  off 
on  this  item.  The  contrast  could  be  continued, 
but  this  is  enough.  Professor  Wing  said  the 
entire  bridge'  would  cost  SI  12.344.728.  including 
interest  charges.  The  actual  figure  is  $31,000,- 
000 — an  outside  estimate  that  includes  a  large 
sum   for  possible  contingencies. 

Science  is  marvelous. — Son  Francisco  News. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Raising  of  Citizenship  Standards. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  William  N.  Doak,  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  raising  the  educational  stand- 
ards for  admission  of  aliens  to  citizenship,  he 
declared  in  a  radio  address  delivered  July  4. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  because  of  re- 
cent strict  enforcement  of  admission  regulations, 
immigration  is  no  longer  an  economic  menace. 

"No  more  constructive  legislative  action  could 
be  taken  by  Congress,"  the  Secretary  said.  "Un- 
der the  influence  of  such  a  law,  increased  edu- 
cational facilities  would  be  afforded  the  adult 
foreign  population  of  this  country  to  acquire  the 
necessary  comprehension  of  our  institutions  of 
government,  and  otherwise  equip  themselves  for 
the  struggle  for  life  upon  a  higher  plane  of  intel- 
ligence. I  intend  to  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion in  my  next  report  to  Congress  upon  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 

As  a  result  of  stricter  enforcement  of  admis- 
sion regulations  one  immigrant  is  being  admitted 
now  where  five  were  admitted  a  year  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  just  ended  97,000  were  admit- 
ted as  compared  with  1,218,480  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1914. 

Commenting  on  this  situation  Secretary  Doak 
said : 

The  number  of  aliens  leaving  the  country  of  their 
own  volition  now  considerably  exceeds  the  number 
coming  in,  and  the  exodus  is  further  increased  by 
deportations  and  departures  that  are  permitted  in 
lieu  of  deportation. 

The  erection  of  quota  and  other  barriers  against 
immigration  has  naturally  resulted  in  increased  efforts 
to  gain  illegal  entry.  No  reasonable  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  number  who  enter  illegally,  but  I  am 
confident  that  this  number  has  been  very  materially 
checked  through  the  activities  of  the  immigration 
border  patrol,  a  force  of  picked  men,  which  has  done 
a  wonderful  job  in  protecting  the  United  States  from 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  an  invasion  of  aliens 
who  could  not  gain  lawful  admission. 

Aliens  who  have  entered  unlawfully  or  who  have 
failed  to  obey  our  laws  may  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  this  regard 
is  now  one  of  the  principal,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  During  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  on  June  30,  more  than  18,000  aliens  were 
formally  deported  and  many  thousand  others  who 
might  have  been  expelled  were  permitted  to  go  vol- 
untarily. Deportations  during  the  past  year  have 
included  an  increased  number  of  extreme  radical 
classes  who  are  affiliated  with  organizations,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and-  violence.  The  deporta- 
tion of  these  alien  enemies  of  the  country  requires 
greater   effort   than    in   the   case   of   any   other    class. 


Their  activities  are  carried  on  in  such  an  insidious 
manner  that  the  necessary  proof  is  difficult  to  un- 
cover, and  even  in  cases  where  guilt  is  clearly  shown, 
deportation  proceedings  are  hampered  by  every  pos- 
sible resort  to  the  courts  and  by  protests  and  propa- 
ganda on  the  part  of  organizations  which  are  per- 
sistent in  their  defense  of  radical  activities,  and  of 
individuals  who  adhere  to  the  theory  that  even  aliens 
have  an  inherent  right  to  engage  in  seditious  acts  of 
any  sort  against  our  Government. 

The  Naturalization  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  its  thirty-six  field  offices,  is  financially 
self-supporting.  It  administers  the  Naturalization 
Law,  a  law  which  grants  the  greatest  privilege  pos- 
sible to  be  granted  to  friendly  aliens  permanently 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  grant  of  citi- 
zenship is  a  grant  of  favor,  and  that  in  its  administra- 
tion it  must  be  construed  in  favor  of  the  grantor  and 
against  the  applicant  for  citizenship.  This  means  that 
each  would-be  citizen  must  come  with  clean  hands 
into  the  court  of  equity  to  merit  the  high  distinction 
of  American  citizenship. 

Ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  to  keep  our  ranks  of 
citizens  free  from  the  accessions  of  undesirables  char- 
acterizes the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Too  many  applicants  are  admitted  to  citizenship  who 
have  only  a  slight  comprehension  of  its  wonderful 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  They  lack  what  might 
be   termed   educational   qualifications. 

Award  for  Injury  Increased. — In  the  case  of 

Edward  Petterson,  a  seaman,  vs.  the  steamship 

Jefferson  Meyers,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 

of  Appeals   for  the  Second  Circuit  substantially 

increased  the  amount  awarded  by  the  lower  court. 

Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

The  cause  of  suit  against  the  steamship  for  main- 
tenance and  cure  should  not  have  been  dismissed 
(Seeley  vs.  City  of  New  York,  24  Fed.  (2)  412  (C.  C. 
A.  2),  though  the  liability  was  secondary  to  that  of 
the  stevedore.  A  proper  award  is  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  not  important  here  to  determine  whether  the 
libellant's  contribution  to  his  injuries  was  by  negli- 
gence, or  assumption  of  risk.  In  either  case  the 
Steamship  Terminal  Operating  Company  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  division  of  damages,  as  it  has  not  filed 
any  assignment  of  errors  under  Rule  37,  Subdivision 
3,  of  this  court.  We  do  not,  therefore,  decide  which 
it  was.  Taking,  as  we  should,  the  findings  of  the 
trial  judge  that  the  respondents'  witnesses  were  tell- 
ing the  truth,  the  libelant  himself  recognized  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  work  near  the  draughts  of  lumber 
as  they  came  out  of  the  ship.  He  had  not  been  told 
to  work  there,  but  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
stevedores,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  Cricket  S.  S.  Co.  vs. 
Parry,  263  Fed.  Rep.  523  (C.  C.  A.  2),  does  not  apply. 
This  ends  any  recovery  against  the  steamship  in  tort, 
and  charges  him  with  either  negligence  or  assump- 
tion of  risk. 

On  the  other  hand  we  read  the  language  of  the 
trial  judge  as  assuming  that  he  should  not  recover 
for  his  injuries,  so  far  as  they  were  aggravated  by 
his  existing  maladies.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  mis- 
take. A  tortfeasor  is  liable  for  all  resulting  damages, 
though  aggravated  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
injured  party.  A  sickly  or  maimed  man  recovers  for 
everything  occasioned  by  the  wrong,  though  he  would 
not  have  suffered  so  much  had  he  been  whole.  (Ma- 
guire  vs.  Sheehan,  117  Fed.  Rep.  819,  821  (C.  C.  A. 
1);  Camp  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Beck.  283  Fed.  Rep.  705,  707 
(C.    C.   A.   4);    McCahill   vs.    N.   Y.   Transp.   Co.,   201 
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N.  Y.  221.)     At  any  rate,  we  think  the  award  too  low, 
and  raise  it  to  $3600,  one-half  of  which  is  $1800. 

Decree  modified,  so  as  to  allow  the  libelant  eight- 
een hundred  dollars  as  against  the  Steamship  Terminal 
Operating  company  with  costs,  and  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, secondarily  against  the  steamship  with  costs; 
only  one  bill  of  costs  to  be  allowed  in  any  event. 

Limitation  of  Liability  Denied. — A  petition 
filed  by  John  Jacobson,  towboat  owner  of  Gal- 
veston, for  exoneration  and  limitation  of  liability 
in  the  damage  suits  filed  against  his  company  in 
connection  with  the  deaths  from  exposure  of 
three  members  of  the  crew  of  the  gas  tug  Edward, 
which  went  down  off  Port  O'Connor  while  en 
route  from  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi  in  De- 
cember, 1929,  was  denied  recently  by  Judge 
Hutcheson  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Galveston.  The  opinion  held  that  the  vessel  was 
unseaworthy  and  that  the  owner  was  guilty  of 
negligence  both  in  not  seeing  that  it  was  in  con- 
dition for  the  voyage  and  in  allowing  it  to  leave 
port  on  the  heels  of  a  severe  norther  when  storm 
warnings  were  out.  The  owner  had  contended 
that  he  had  given  the  captain  of  the  boat  orders 
to  put  it  in  first-class  condition  and  that  he  was 
not  in  Galveston  when  it  sailed,  so  that  responsi- 
bility for  its  going  to  sea  rested  upon  the  agent 
and  master. 


I.  F.  T.  U.  MOVES  TO  BERLIN 

The  following  interesting  comments  on  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  to  Berlin  appears  in  Vor- 
warts,  the  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  of 
Germany. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  trade  union  policy, 
the  I.  F.  T.  U.  has  a  great  task  to  fulfill  in  Berlin. 
If  the  German  trade  union  movement  succeeds 
in  emerging  victoriously  from  the  sea  of  troubles 
which  has  overtaken  it,  it  will  not  only  mean  the 
safeguarding  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
German  working  class,  but  also  the  salvation  of 
Europe  from  old  and  new  monsters :  from  Mili- 
tarism, Fascism,  and  Bolshevism.  If  there  is 
storm  in  Germany  today,  it  means  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Europe  is  at  stake,  and  consequently,  the 
existence  of  the  International  Labor  Movement, 
too. 

"It  should  be  recalled  here  that  the  cradle  of 
the  International  Trade  Union  Movement  stood 
in  Berlin.  Its  first  leader  was  Carl  Legien.  The 
war  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  office  in   Amsterdam,   the  capital   of   the 


neutral  Netherlands,  where  fruitful  work  was 
done  under  the  leadership  of  Comrade  Oude- 
geest.  When  after  the  war  the  International  Trade 
Union  Movement  was  concentrated  closer  than 
ever  before  in  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  Amsterdam  was  retained  as  its 
seat.  Berlin  was  excluded  at  that  time,  on  ac- 
count of  psychological  reasons.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  post-war  period,  it  became  evident  that  in 
the  long  run  Amsterdam  was  not  a  suitable  seat 
for  our  Trade  Union  International. 

"The  headquarters  of  the  I.  F.  T.  U.  have  now 
returned  to  the  place  where  the  International  Trade 
Union  Movement  was  born.  But  the  former  per- 
sonal Union  has  not  been  re-established.  Even 
the  adversaries  of  the  removal  will  drop  their 
objections  to  Berlin,  now  that  the  necessary  equili- 
brium is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  I.  F.  T. 
U.'s  president  is  an  Englishman,  Comrade  Citrine, 
and  its  general  secretary  a  Belgian,  Comrade 
Schevenels. 

"That  Berlin  has  been  selected  as  the  new  seat 
of  the  I.  F.  T.  U.  is  considered  as  a  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  German,  and  especially  by  the  Berlin 
trade  unions,  and  they  pledge  themselves  that  they 
will  endeavor  as  best  they  can  to  show  themselves 
deserving  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them." 


HIGHER  MATHEMATICS 


It  cost  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  $6,000  to  fi- 
nance Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery.  History 
has  always  declared  this  was  a  great  bargain,  giv- 
ing Europe  control  of  all  of  America  for  $6,000. 
But  C.  J.  Starkey,  Hollywood  lawyer,  declares  it 
wasn't  such  a  great  bargain  after  all.  Had  the 
queen  invested  the  $6,000  in  1492  at  five  per  cent 
interest  compounded  semi-annually,  Starkey  fig- 
ures, the  amount  now  would  total  $4,500,000,000,- 
000.  This  he  says  is  11^  times  the  value 
of  the  United  States  and  all  its  possessions,  and 
that  means  at  least  as  much  as  the  entire  Amer- 
ican continent  is  worth.  Such  is  the  power  of 
money  to  make  money. 


It  is  wrong  to  say  God  made  rich  and  poor ; 
He  made  only  male  and  female,  and  He  gave 
them  the  earth  for  their  inheritance. — Tom  Paine. 


My  liberty  ends  when  it  begins  to  involve  the 
possibility  of  ruin  to  my  neighbor. — John  Stuart 
Mill. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  UNION  EVER  DONE?* 

(By  Andrew  Furuseth) 


In  San  Francisco  there  were  about  forty-five 
coasting-  boarding  houses  and  about  thirty  deep- 
water  houses.  Those*  houses  had  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  shipping  except  on  the  Broadway  dock, 
which  was  the  only  place  where  men  could  get 
a  job  by  asking  the  mate  or  the  engineer.  The 
masters  gave  the  shipping  to  the  boarding  masters 
who  selected  the  men.  They  saw  to  it  that  men 
most  in  debt  were  given  first  chance.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  seamen's  earnings  went  to  the 
houses  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  about  the  same 
in  the  deep-water  trade.  About  the  only  chance 
to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  was  to  get  a  chance  to 
get  in  some  coasting  vessel  going  offshore.  In 
the  deep-water  houses,  advance  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, South  America  or  China,  was  two  months ; 
going  to  Europe  it  was  three  months  advance. 
No  man  could  ship  himself  or  get  away  from 
paying  the  advance.  The  settlement  of  the  ad- 
vance was  such  that  the  man  got  nothing  for  the 
advance  note  except  what  the  boarding  master 
was  willing  to  give,  and  he  could  not  get  any- 
thing except  a  few  days'  board  and  an  outfit, 
which  consisted  of  a  pot,  a  plate,  a  donkey's 
breakfast,  a  bundle  of  matches,  a  bar  of  soap,  and 
a  small  bottle  of  whiskey.  The  first  thing  that 
the  Union  tried  to  do  was  to  abolish  that  form 
of  shipping.  A  shipping  office  was  established, 
but  failed.  Later  a  strike  was  tried  and  failed. 
The  shipowners  organized  a  scab  office  which 
it  took  three  years  to  close.  The  shipowners  and 
the  boarding  houses  acted  together  in  operating 
the  scab  office.  The  boarding  masters  furnished 
the  men,  and  the  shipowners  guaranteed  the  col- 
lection of  boarding  masters'  bills. 

When  that  shipping  office  was  abolished  the 
shipping  remained  in  boarding  houses,  but  the 
masters  gradually  got  more  and  more  the  con- 
trol over  the  shipping.  It  became  more  and  more 
possible  for  a  man  to  ship  himself.  Finally  the 
Union  took  the  shipping  and  ran  it  for  about 
eighteen  months,  but  had  to  quit  it  because  of 
opposition  in  the  membership  itself.    We  finally 


*  Editor's  Note. — This  is  a  question  asked  from  time 
to  time  by  men  who  do  not  know.  Others  ask  be- 
cause they  deliberately  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Union  never  did  anything.  This  and  subse- 
quent short  articles  are  written  by  Andrew  Furuseth 
to  give  direct  answers  to  the  question.  One  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  at  a  time,  in  this  and  in  several 
forthcoming  issues. 


got  preference  of  Union  men  with  the  ship- 
masters choosing  among  the  Union  men.  This 
was  abolished  in  1921  and  another  scab  office, 
the  third  one,  was  begun.  It  could  never  have 
operated  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  if  seamen 
had  stuck  together  and  remained  in  the  Union. 
The  Union  abolished  it;  non-union  men  restored 
it.  We  have  it  now  because  non-union  men  are 
in  the  majority.  The  remedy  is  now  as  in  the 
past.  Get  together  and  stick  together  ! 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  FOR 
JAPANESE  SEAMEN 


Measures  for  the  relief  of  unemployment 
among  seamen  have  hitherto  been  neglected  in 
Japan ;  but  the  increasing  unemployment,  due  to 
the  prevailing  shipping  depression,  led  the  sea- 
men's organizations  in  the  latter  part  of  1930  to 
ask  for  the  introduction  of  such  measures.  The 
sum  of  450,000  yen  was  consequently  included  in 
the  supplementary  budget  estimates  for  1931  as 
a  subsidy  for  a  scheme  of  relief  work  for  unem- 
ployed officers  and  seamen.  The  credit  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Diet. 

The  principal  features  of  the  scheme,  which 
was  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations, are  given  below : 

Officers. — Work  is  to  be  provided  for  the  relief  of 
unemployed  officers  in  Tokyo  and  six  other  principal 
centers  by  the  Joint  Maritime  Board.  The  work  will 
consist  mainly  in  collecting  data  for  the  use  of  the 
board  and  the  government  departments  concerned 
with  maritime  affairs,  and  also  for  seamen's  organiza- 
tions approved  by  the  Minister  of  Communications. 

The  government  grant  includes  850  yen  to  cover 
cost  of  equipment,  etc.,  and  13,350  yen  for  other  ex- 
penses, including  a  daily  allowance  varying  from  0.80 
to  1.60  yen  per  person  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
undertaken  and  the  number  of  dependents. 

Seamen. — Work  for  seamen  will  be  provided  mainly 
by  the  Japanese  Seamen's  Union  in  six  institutions 
established  for  that  purpose,  and  will  consist  mainly 
in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  scoops,  swabs,  wire 
brooms,  hammers,  etc.  The  government  grant  is  at 
the  rate  of  0.60  yen  per  day  to  all  persons  actually 
employed,  the  total  allowance  granted  to  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  being  estimated  at  from  0.80  to  1.10 
yen  per  day. 

Measures  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  officers  con- 
stitute an  entirely  new  departure,  but  relief  work  for 
unemployed  seamen  has  been  organized  to  some  extent 
by  the  union  since  last  October  in  four  institutions 
at  Osaka,  Kobe,  etc.,  in  which  on  an  average  between 
200  and  250  persons  were  employed  daily,  receiving 
from  1  to  1.20  yen  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  the  present  scheme  about  1,800  persons  will  be 
in  receipt  of  relief  daily,  corresponding  to  about  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  seamen  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  February. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  days'  work  will 
be  provided  under  this  scheme  during  the  fiscal  year 
1931. 
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comprehensive  public  works  program  when  unem- 
ployment increases.  This  law  was  passed  and  we 
are  certain  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit. 

It  is  true  that  millions  of  workers  have  been 
unemployed  during  the  past  two  years  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  hardships  of  another  winter  will 
be  faced  by  many  wage  earners.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  the  gains  that  labor  has  se- 
cured are  the  result  of  effort  and  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  its 
affiliated  organizations  and  its  membership. 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles  may 
be  we  should  work  unanimously  together  in  main- 
taining our  trades  unions,  for  in  them  and  through 
them  alone,  can  we  expect  to  make  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  future. 

*     *     * 

The  Day  of  Stocktaking 


By  FRANK  MORRISON, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


For  officials  holding  positions  of  responsibility 

and  trust  in  trade  unions,  Labor  Day  is  a  day 
of  stocktaking.  Our  minds  revert  to  the  year  that 
has  passed  in  retrospective  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  which  mark  progress 
or  retrogression  for  our  movement. 

Labor  Day,  1931,  finds  problems  pressing  heav- 
ily and  with  no  sign  of  the  dawn  of  the  millen- 
nium on  the  horizon.  Labor  is  suffering  keenly 
from  the  hardships  and  privations  growing  out  of 
nationwide  unemployment.  Union  workers  more 
fortunate  than  their  unemployed  brothers  are  co- 
operating to  make  the  distress  less  acute  by  shar- 
ing with  unemployed  members  the  work  avail- 
able. These  activities  carried  on  under  trade 
union  regulations  indicate  the  constructive  ma- 
chinery that  could  be  put  in  motion  through  the 
cooperation  of  trade  unions  with  employers  in  an 
industrial  program.  The  potential  power  of  the 
trade  union  movement  as  an  instrumentality  to 
remedy  economic  ills  is  checked  by  the  attitude  of 
archaic-minded  employers,  who  pretend  they  sup- 
port the  American  concept  of  liberty  but  at  the 
same  time  enforce  feudal  policies  in  their  relations 
with  labor. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  history  we  find  the 
struggle  of  human  beings  for  liberty,  for  the  right 
of  self-expression.    Our  own  government  is  based 


on  the  recognition  of  this  inherent  right  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  safeguarding  of  this  right  to  its 
citizens.  The  trade  union  movement  is  the  phy- 
sical expression  of  workers  struggling  for  self- 
expression  and  for  the  right  of  the  development 
of  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  1  tetter  life  in  accordance  with 
their  hopes  and  aspirations.  In  our  own  time,  in 
our  own  country  this  Struggle  lias  been  carried  on 
always  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  opposition. 
Legislators,  the  courts  of  our  land  and  the  military 
forces  of  state  and  federal  governments  disregard- 
ing constitutional  guarantees  have  stigmatized  and 
penalized  those  workers  who  have  the  temerity  to 
agitate  for  and  support  the  demand  for  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  of  liberty  to  the 
workers. 

Automatic  machinery  is  supplanting  the  need 
of  human  skill  in  industry.  This  condition  is  mak- 
ing the  workers  more  dependent.  Some  large 
employers  have  adopted  policies,  so-called  profit 
sharing  methods,  employee  stock-ownership  and 
other  system  to  lull  the  workers  into  a  sense  of 
security,  as  substitutes  for  their  demand  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  justice  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee.  Employers 
are  shortsighted  in  believing  that  workers  have 
not  the  intelligence  to  discern  the  false  from 
the  real.  These  substitutes  will  not  satisfy  the 
workers  in  their  demand  for  justice. 

With  all  our  vaunted  civilization  and  progress 
never  before  in  history  has  it  been  more  neces- 
sary for  the  principles  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment to  be  recognized  and  enforced,  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  mas* 
the  people  but  that  our  free  government  may  sur- 


WHO  OWNS  GREENLAND? 


The  Danish  government  has  appealed  to  tin 
Hague  on  an  interesting  point  of  sovereigns 
Denmark  claims  possession  of  all  Greenland,  bu 
on  a  section  of  eastern  Greenland  Norwegiai 
skippers  have  raised  the  Norwegian  flag.  Thi 
action  was  approved  by  the  Oslo  government  oi 
the  ground  apparently  that  the  territory  in  ques 
tion  is  in  a  way  no  man's  land.  The  Danes  rep!' 
that  their  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Green 
land  has  never  before  been  contested,  and  the; 
now  appeal  to  the  I  (ague  Court  to  confirm  thi 
view  and  have  the  threat  to  their  sovereignty  re 
moved. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion reports  net  earnings  for  six  months  ended 
June  30  of  $733,909  after  all  charges,  deprecia- 
tion and  taxes,  against  $535,871  same  period 
1930. 

The  tanker  Paco,  ex  Philip  Publicker,  2,398 
tons  gross,  1,439  net,  3,555  tons  d.w.  on  21.2  ft. 
draft,  built  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  1920,  S.  S.  No. 
2  1929,  carries  oil  fuel  or  molasses  in  bulk,  and 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Shipping  Company, 
Philadelphia,  is  reported  sold  to  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  and  will  be  reconditioned  at  Baltimore. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Company  reports 
for  the  year  ended  April  30  net  loss  of  $1,726,- 
703,  after  operating  expense,  depreciation,  ex- 
traordinary charges  for  sale  of  certain  subsid- 
iaries, writing  down  of  treasury  stock,  inventory 
revaluation  and  other  charges.  Net  profit  for 
sixteen  months  ended  April  30,  1930,  amounted 
to  $407,940,  or  $1.33  per  share  common. 

On  her  trials  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  new  cargo 
steamship  Edge-water,  built  for  account  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  at  River  Rouge,  Mich., 
attained  a  speed  of  13  miles  per  hour  on  ballast 
conditions  equal  to  full-load  conditions.  The  trials 
established  that  the  ship  could  be  stopped  in  one 
and  a  half  times  her  own  length  and  her  two 
800-horsepower  turbines  could  be  reversed  in  nine 
seconds. 

Commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
in  the  fiscal  year  1931  was  made  up  of  19  na- 
tionalities. Transits  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  registry,  totaling  2,417,  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  nationality,  with  British,  German,  Nor- 
wegian, Japanese,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
French  following  in  order  named.  The  vessels 
of  these  nine  nationalities  made  up  93.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  transits,  95.8  per  cent  of  the  net  ton- 
nage (Panama  Canal  measurement),  paid  95.8 
per  cent  of  the  tolls  collected,  and  carried  96.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  cargo  during  the  year. 

Flell  Gate  Lighthouse,  in  the  East  River,  New 
York,  has  been  thoroughly  modernized  and  greatly 
increased  in  candlepower.  The  lighthouse  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  announc- 
ing the  change,  points  out  that  the  color  of  the 
light  was  changed  from  alternating  white  and  red 


to  fixed  green.  The  new  illuminating  apparatus 
for  Hell  Gate  is  of  a  type  used  for  airways  light- 
ing, throwing  a  beam  of  light  toward  the  zenith 
as  well  as  out  over  the  water.  From  the  air  the 
color  of  the  light  is  white.  The  candlepower  of 
the  green  light,  available  to  mariners,  is  2,800. 

Approval  of  their  application  for  listing  has 
been  granted  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration by  the  governing  committee  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Listed  capital  consists  of 
30,000  shares  of  $100  par  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  and  395,256  shares  of  partici- 
pating stock  without  nominal  or  par  value.  The 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  formerly 
known  as  the  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric 
Corporation,  its  electrical  business  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Feeling  that  the  Virgin  Islands  are  not  ade- 
quately served  by  American  shipping  services  the 
Shipping  Board  has  recommended  that  the  islands 
be  exempted  from  the  coastwise  laws  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  one  year.  These  islands  are 
somewhat  of  a  white  elephant  to  the  United 
States  since  the  laws  governing  the  mainland 
have  made  rather  a  mess  of  the  trade  the  islands 
formerly  enjoyed.  Their  staple  product  was  rum, 
and  its  production,  even  for  export,  is  taboo, 
which  has  reduced  the  population  almost  to  star- 
vation, which,  after  all,  is  another  glorious 
achievement  for  America's  prohibitionists. 

Cape  Hinchinbrook  Lighthouse,  one  of  the  most 
northerly  lighthouses  in  Alaska,  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  sea  as  the  result  of  numerous 
minor  earthquakes,  and  thus  steps  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  erect  a  new  structure.  The  light- 
house was  built  in  1910  upon  a  high  bluff  of  solid 
rock.  At  the  present  time  part  of  the  station 
buildings  have  been  abandoned  and  the  light  tower 
itself  is  not  considered  entirely  safe,  although  the 
light  is  kept  burning.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
a  new  station  set  back  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  it  is  expected  that  construction  may  begin 
during  the  coming  summer. 

A  total  book  loss  of  $1,362,655  was  incurred 
in  1930  by  the  Canadian  National  (West  Indies) 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  company,  just  issued.  The  loss  for  the 
year  1929  was  $1,117,896.  Operating  revenue  for 
last  year  increased  by  $460,010,  but  the  expenses 
rose  $535,306.  Thus  the  operating  loss  for  the 
year  was  $523,136,  compared  with  $447,841  in 
1929.    In  his  report,  the  chairman  points  out  that 
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the  passenger  business  of  the  company  was  good 
despite  the  sad  showing  of  the  freight  traffic,  the 
fleet  on  the  western  service  carrying  4,302  pas- 
sengers on  26  voyages,  against  3,695  passengers 
on  24  voyages  in  1929. 

Jefferson  Myers,  member  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Scio,  Ore.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  state,  and 
after  graduation  from  Willamette  University  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Among  the  positions  of 
honor  he  has  occupied  in  his  home  state  was  that 
of  member  of  the  Oregon  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  two  terms,  while  for  eighteen  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Later 
he  was  elected  state  treasurer,  and  in  1926  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge  named  him  as  commissioner 
of  the  L^nited  States  Shipping  Board.  He  has 
just  been  reappointed  by  President  Hoover  for 
another  term  of  six  years. 

The  largest  automatic  fire  sprinkler  installation 
in  the  world  was  completed  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  recent  installation  of  the  last  of  118,000 
quartz  bulb  sprinkler  heads  for  protection  of  the 
city's  9l/2  miles  of  waterfront  property.  Pro- 
viding protection  for  27  dock  units  which  an- 
nually accommodate  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in 
merchandise,  this  installation  represents  one  of 
the  most  progressive  steps  ever  taken  by  a  port 
city  in  the  interests  of  its  shipping  trade.  Over 
$1,500,000  has  been  invested  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  this  gigantic  fire  protection  system 
which  ends  the  hazard  of  waterfront  fires  in  one 
of  the  largest  port  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  substantially  reduces  the  marine  insurance 
rates  for  the  New  Orleans  port. 

The  Old  Detour  Lighthouse,  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  at  the  entrance  to  St. 
Mary's  River  since  1848,  is  to  be  replaced  with  a 
new  station  nearly  a  mile  off  shore.  The  erection 
of  a  new  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River  will  provide  mariners  with  a  more 
efficient  aid  to  navigation  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant navigational  points  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  all  vessels  bound  to  Lake  Superior  must  pass 
this  light.  When  the  original  lighthouse  was  es- 
tablished it  was  built  upon  the  shore,  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  deep  water  where  present-day  ves- 
sels pass.  The  new  station,  being  erected  on  a 
submarine  foundation,  will  be  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  present  channel,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
all  modern  signaling  devices,  particularly  those  of 
value  in  time  of  fog. 
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"Port  and  terminal  charges  at  United   States 
ports"   has   just  been  issued  by   the   Bureau  of 
Operations  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Board  j 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  War  De- 
partment. Pilotage,  towage,  dockage,  harbor  dues,  I 
port    warden's    fees,    fuel,    stevedore    and    labor  I 
charges,   wharfage,   handling,   storage  and  other  ] 
services    and    charges    at    individual    ports,    with 
summarized   information    in   respect   of    physical 
features  and  commerce,  are  given  in  the  book,  • 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contains   information   regarding   federal   govern-  1 
ment  charges,  in  addition  to  the  major  regulations 
of   the  government   in   relation  to   vessel   move- 
ments,  freight  and  passengers.     The  second  part  j 
contains   details  of   the  charges  and  services  at  | 
individual  ports,  as  outlined  above. 

That   shipbuilding   yards  are   employing  more 
men  and  building  more  ships  than  has  been  the  I 
case  for  a  number  of  years  is  directly  traced  by 
H.    Gerrish    Smith,    president    of    the    National 
Council  of  American  Shipbuilders,  to  the  enact-  1 
ment  of  the  mail  pay  and  construction  loan  pro-  J 
visions  of  the  Jones- White  act.   The  occasion  was 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council.    Mr.  Smith  ] 
said  that  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  I 
encouraging,  but  he  regretted  that  work  in  Pacific  « 
Coast  yards  has  been  seriously  curtailed.     Five  1 
vessels  and  nineteen  oil  tankers  had  been  deliv-  j 
ered  by  Atlantic   Coast  shipyards  since  his  last  * 
annual   report,  he  said,  and  27  big  ocean-going  j 
liners  now  are  under  construction.    The  volume  1 
of  unfinished  business  on  the  books  of  shipyards 
of  members  of  the  council  is  about  $56,000,000  ■, 
for   merchant    work   and   $32,000,000    for   navy  I 
work,  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago.    Notwith-  J 
standing  the  favorable  condition  of  some  of  the  I 
shipyards,   the  total  shipbuilding   facilities  being  I 
used  at  present  amount  to  only  about  50  per  cent  I 
of  their  capacity.   The  performance  of  the  indus-  I 
try  depends  upon  the  demand  for  future  orders,  I 
and  in  this  respect  shipbuilders  are  not  justified  . 
in  being  over-optimistic.    The  building  of  vessels  1 
for  the  coastwise  trade  continues  to  be  seriously  j 
affected  by  the  existence  of  some  200  vessels  in 
the  idle  Shipping  Board  fleet  available  for  pur-  I 
chase  at  low  prices.    Almost  all  the  vessels  now  I 
in  the  coastwise  trade  are  12  years  old  and  others 
were  built  before  the  World  War.    Replacement 
in  the  coastwise  fleet  should  begin  soon  if  the 
fleet  is  to  be  kept  up  to  date. 
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Eight  old  ships  are  for  sale  by  the  Neder- 
landsche  Stoomb.  Mij.,  Amsterdam.  These  are 
included  among  the  16  ships  now  laid  up.  The 
company's  fleet  at  present  consists  of  89  units. 

Harland  and  WolfT,  Belfast  shipbuilders,  report 
a  profit  for  1930,  after  writing  off  $1,217,000  for 
depreciation,  of  $515,000,  compared  with  $1,617,- 
000  for  the  preceding  year. 

Presumably  to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of 
Australian  finances,  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation 
Company  has  voluntarily  reduced  their  annual 
compensation  from  their  mail  contract  from 
£130,000  to  £110,000. 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  report  a  profit  of 
£402,691  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  after 
transfer  from  reserves  of  an  undesignated 
amount.  Final  dividend  of  2y2  per  cent  was  de- 
clared, total  dividends  for  the  year  being  7y2  per 
cent,  against  10  per  cent  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  shipment  this  year  of  German  anthra- 
cite, consisting  of  4500  tons,  arrived  at  Montreal 
recently.  Germany  is  said  to  be  making  an  at- 
tempt at  replacing  Russia  as  the  principal  im- 
porting country  in  the  Canadian  coal  market,  the 
Canadian  Government  having  prohibited  the  im- 
port of  Soviet  coal  last  winter. 

In  the  period  from  January  1  to  August  10  of 
the  current  year  the  Suez  Canal  Company  re- 
ported a  decline  in  receipts  of  64,000,000  fr. 
($2,500,000)  from  the  receipts  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1930.  Traffic  on  the  canal  during 
June,  1931,  declined  44,000  tons  in  the  north  to 
south  movement,  and  increased  by  only  1,000  tons 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

No  subsidy  for  breaking  up  old  tonnage  will 
be  considered  by  the  British  government.  The 
Government  Committee  has  rejected  as  imprac- 
ticable and  undersirable  a  national  scheme  of  a 
subsidy  of  £3  per  ton  to  shipowners  who  would 
agree  to  break  up  obsolete  vessels  and  replace 
them  with  half  that  amount  of  tonnage  in  new 
ships. 

Sponsored  by  bankers  and  shipowners  of  Po- 
land and  Holland,  a  new  Polish-Dutch  deep-sea 
fishing  company  has  been  established  with  eight 
trawlers,  to  operate  under  the  Polish  flag  from 


Gdynia.  Fish  caught  by  these  trawlers  will  be 
allowed  entry  into  Poland  free  of  customs  duties, 
the  Polish  government  has  announced  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  native  fishing. 

Norwegian  whale  hunters  have  been  urged  to 
boycott  the  expedition  that  the  margarine  trust 
proposed  sending  out  next  season,  when  the  Nor- 
wegian whaling  fleet  will  be  laid  up  by  arrange- 
ment. The  boycott  is  based  on  the  ground  that 
900,000  barrels  of  oil  from  last  season's  catch 
still  remain  unsold  and  that  the  industry  should 
remain  Norwegian  in  character. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  accruing  in  the  first  five  months  of 
the  current  year  exceed  gross  disbursements  by 
approximately  £42,000,  Sir  William  McLintock 
recently  advised  the  company's  first  debenture 
holders.  As  a  consequence  of  this  cash  surplus, 
the  company  was  able  to  avoid  exercising  its  bor- 
rowing powers  under  the  original  moratorium 
plan. 

An  inquiry  into  the  delay  in  the  completion  of 
the  Soviet  motorship  Ukrania  will  be  undertaken 
on  the  order  of  the  Factory  Committee  of  the 
Baltic  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Leningrad.  The  ship 
should  have  been  ready  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
and  was  to  have  completed  trials  in  the  Baltic 
before  starting  a  six  weeks'  trip  to  the  Black 
Sea,  with  calls  at  Hamburg,  London,  Genoa  and 
Constantinople.  It  is  understood  that  loose  dis- 
cipline was  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Government  aid  in  the  form  of  long  term  cred- 
its to  British  shipbuilders  as  stipulated  by  Soviet 
Russia  for  new  tonnage  contracts  has  been  re- 
fused by  the  British  Parliament  on  the  advice  of 
business  men  of  the  country.  The  British  Board 
of  Trade,  in  approving  the  government's  action, 
maintained  that  state  guarantees  should  not  be 
given  "for  the  building  or  sale  of  ocean-going 
vessels  for  whatever  country  they  might  be  des- 
tined," particularly  because  of  the  present  surfeit 
of  tonnage. 

A  trade  agreement  with  France  is  about  to  be 
concluded  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
agreement  is  looked  upon  as  especially  favorable 
to  the  Union  as  it  will  probably  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  trade  with  Madagascar. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Union's  compensation 
for  benefits  received  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
permitting  importation  on  more  favorable  terms 
of  French  textiles,  hosiery,  etc.  France,  on  the 
other    hand,    will    provide    a    bigger    and    easier 
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market  for  South  African  fruit,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  at  present. 

Trials  are  being  conducted  of  the  ocean-going 
steam  yacht  Savarona,  constructed  at  Hamburg 
shipyards  for  American  owners.  The  yacht  is 
of  4,600  tons  gr.,  thus  making  her  the  largest 
craft  of  her  kind.  Her  interior  is  equipped  on  a 
scale  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  transatlantic 
liner,  the  owners'  accommodation  being  provided 
amidships,  including  stateroom,  bedroom,  bath, 
etc.  Comfortable  accommodation  for  22  guests  is 
provided,  as  well  as  a  number  of  handsomely 
decorated  social  rooms.  A  speed  of  17  knots  is 
provided  in  the  contract. 

Tranquillity  once  more  descended  on  the 
Europe-Far  East  trade  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
two  years'  pooling  agreement  guaranteeing  closer 
cooperation  among  the  members  of  the  Far  East 
Conference.  Accordingly  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, North  German  Lloyd,  P.  &  O.,  Ellerman  & 
Bucknall  and  Wilhelm  Wilhelmsen  companies 
have  canceled  their  notices  of  resignation,  and  all 
the  companies  trading  from  England,  the  Conti- 
nent and  Scandinavia  to  the  Far  East  have  been 
included  in  the  reorganized  conference.  The 
Holland  East  Asia  Line  remains  the  sole  out- 
sider. 

The  Danish  statistical  department  has  just 
published  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  gross 
freight  earnings  of  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  in 
1930,  which  shows  that  exclusive  of  voyages 
made  by  sailing  vessels  and  sailing  ships  with 
motor  auxiliaries  the  gross  freight  amounted  to 
149,000,000  kronen.  The  amount  of  freight  on 
time  charter  was  13,250,000  kronen.  Excluding 
inland  traffic,  this  figure  of  the  total  freight  was 
15  per  cent  lower  in  1930  than  the  previous  year, 
of  which  two-thirds  was  due  to  the  lower  freight 
and  one-third  to  the  reduction  in  the  tonnage  in 
service. 

Russian  Soviet  authorities  are  reported  to  have 
ordered  three  whaling  steamers  from  Kaldnaes 
Mekaniske  Yerkstedt,  of  Tonsberg.  The  vessels 
will  be  124  feet  in  length  and  their  engines  of 
800  i.h.p.,  will  give  them  a  speed  of  12^  knots. 
The  first  vessel  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  second  in  October  and  the  third 
in  November.  They  are  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Siberian  coast.  The  order  is  on  the  basis  of 
twelve  months'  credit,  dating  from  delivery,  and 
the    Norwegian    government    has   guaranteed    75 


per  cent  of  the  contract  price.  The  price  is  stated 
to  be  in  the  region  of  400,000  kronen  per  vessel. 

The  salvage  of  the  Japanese  steamer  Shunsei 
Maru,  4,939  tons  gross,  which  stranded  on  a  reef 
near  Point  Cloates,  near  Sydney,  some  months 
ago,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  feats  of  its  kind  ever  performed  on 
the  Australian  coast.  The  operations  were  di- 
rected by  Capt.  R.  J.  Sinclair,  surveyor  to  the 
British  Corporation  Register,  and  the  method 
adopted  was  to  blast  with  dynamite  a  channel 
through  the  reef  and  then  draw  the  vessel  off 
by  means  of  cables,  totalling  over  a  mile  in  length. 
attached  to  seven  anchors.  The  steamer  then 
had  to  be  steered  through  a  dangerous  channel 
and  finally  towed  to  Sourabaya,  where  she  is  now 
in  dry  dock. 

The  Warsaw  passenger  booking  office  of  the 
Holland-America,  Scandinavian  and  Red  Star 
lines  have  been  closed,  leaving  the  field  open  to 
the  Cunard,  White  Star,  Canadian  Pacific  and 
French  lines,  which  continue  to  hid  for  the  Polish 
emigrant  traffic.  Reports  indicate  that  the  Hol- 
land-America is  nursing  a  grudge  against  the 
English  and  French  lines,  and  in  view  of  the 
trade  agreement  existing  between  Holland  and 
Poland,  has  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment. In  retaliation  the  other  lines  have 
taken  the  matter  to  their  respective  governments, 
and  it  seems  that  the  battle  over  the  Polish  emi- 
grant traffic  will  rage  on  with  as  great  force 
as  ever  before. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Bremen  has 
completed  her  second  year  of  service  after  hav- 
ing made  36  round  trips,  carrying  98,167  pas- 
sengers in  her  first  two  years  in  the  transatlantic 
trade.  While  covering  a  total  of  210,000  miles 
in  competition  with  liners  of  many  nations,  the 
Bremen  retained  her  title  to  the  speed  record  for 
an  eastbound  transatlantic  trip,  which  she  won  in 
July.  1929.  The  performance  of  the  Bremen  has 
been  studied  closely  by  shipping  men  since  her 
appearance  which  marked  the  first  step  of  Ger- 
many to  recover  merchant  sea  power.  Her  two- 
year  record  proved  that  the  ship  combined  sea- 
worthiness with  speed,  as  she  has  continued  ac- 
tively with  a  stop  of  only  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  in  port  between  trips  in  which  she  made  the 
crossing  in  less  .than  five  days.  During  her  first 
year  the  Bremen  carried  54,200  passengers  and 
43,967  passengers  in  her  second  year,  more  than 
■25  per  cent  of  them  in  first-class. 
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Henry  Ford  has  announced  a  virtually  com- 
plete shutdown  of  all  Ford  Motor  Company 
plants,  throwing  75,000  men  out  of  work  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

A  Labor  Day  celebration  in  which  200,000  per- 
sons will  participate  is  planned  by  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  a  feature  to  be  a  parade 
with  100,000  trade  unionists  in  line. 

The  call  has  been  issued  for  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  to  be  held  in  Vancouver,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 27. 

About  10,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States, 
one-third  of  the  total  in  the  country,  are  equip- 
ped with  radio  sets,  according  to  calculations  of 
the  Census  Bureau. 

To  suggest  that  maintenance  of  way  workers 
on  the  railroads,  already  underpaid,  be  asked  to 
take  wage  cuts  is  inhuman  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered, President  F.  H.  Fljozdal  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  recently 
declared. 

All  new  federal  and  municipal  buildings  in  the 
national  capital  will  have  air  cooling  systems  in- 
stalled when  they  are  constructed.  During  the 
summer  months  the  heat  in  Washington  becomes 
almost  unbearable  at  times  and  frequently  gov- 
ernment offices  have  had  to  send  employees  home 
to  avoid  wholesale  heat  prostrations. 

Opposition  to  the  railroads'  proposals  for  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  existing  freight  rates  was 
voiced  recently  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  a  law  committee  representing  reg- 
ulatory commissions  of  six  western  states,  by  the 
National  Grange  in  behalf  of  800,000  farmer- 
members  and  by  the  Associated  Industries,  Inc., 
of  New  York. 

President  Hoover  should  either  call  a  national 
industrial  conference  in  an  effort  to  remedy  em- 
ployment conditions  or  admit  "the  present  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country  is  an  absolute 
failure,"  declared  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  address 
to  the  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  depression  has  hit  even  the  cigarette.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reports  that  "only" 


11,508,062,422  fags  were  made  in  June  of  this 
year,  which  is  a  drop  of  242,000,000  below  the 
record  of  the  same  month  in  1930.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  increased 
sharply,  nearly  1,000,000  more  packages  being 
made  in  June  this  year  than  in  that  month  a 
year  ago. 

The  terrific  pressure  of  unemployment  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  34,000  persons  have 
applied  to  participate  in  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  junior  and  under  file 
clerks  in  various  branches  of  government  ser- 
vice. Last  year  only  fifty  file  clerks  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  list  of  eligibles  derived  from  a 
similar  examination.  It  is  expected  that  a  smaller 
number  will  be  appointed  this  year. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  former  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  close  friend  of  President  Hoover,  has 
sailed  for  England  and  Germany  to  make  a  study 
of  unemployment  insurance.  Ostensibly  Mr.  Al- 
len represents  a  group  of  newspapers,  but  it  is 
understood  the  trip  was  made  at  the  instigation 
of  President  Hoover,  who  desires  the  informa- 
tion for  use  in  combating  efforts  by  Senate 
Progressives  to  enact  some  form  of  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

The  Neptune  Association,  composed  of  licensed 
officers  of  merchant  vessels,  has  agreed  to  renew 
its  contract  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  covering  wage  scales  and  working  condi- 
tions for  a  year,  ending  a  controversy  lasting  sev- 
eral months.  A  statement  issued  by  the  associa- 
tion said  that  it  agreed  to  renew  the  agreement 
following  the  giving  of  assurances  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  that  strict  supervision  would  be  kept 
over  the  wages  paid  on  all  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  clothing  dollar 
now  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  ten  years  in 
an  index  constructed  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  dollar  expended  for  ap- 
parel is  "worth"  $1.97  in  terms  of  the  1920  dol- 
lar. To  put  it  in  another  fashion,  one  can  now 
buy  for  51  cents  the  same  amount  of  clothing 
that  cost  $1  in  1920.  It  was  in  1920  that  cloth- 
ing prices  touched  the  record  high  of  all  time. 
Prices  of  food  and  of  all  other  necessities  ex- 
cept rent  also  "peaked"  in  that  year.  Rent  waited 
until  1924  to  reach  its  "top." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  has  come  out  flatly 
in  favor  of  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 
"Before  I  became  Secretary  of  Labor  I  advocated 
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a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  for  indus- 
try and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion,"  Secretary 
Doak  said.  "Since  we  adopted  a  five-and-a-half  - 
day  week  in  the  government  departments  we  have 
been  doing  just  as  well  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  work  is  done  just  as  efficiently  and  it 
hasn't  cost  the  government  one  cent  additional. 
I  think  we  would  operate  just  as  efficiently  with 
a  five-day  week." 

The  $100,000  memorial  to  be  erected  in 
Washington  in  honor  of  Samuel  Gompers,  former 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
will  be  completed  within  a  year,  William  Green, 
president  of  the  Federation,  stated  at  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Executive  Council.  The 
monument  will  occupy  the  triangular  site  con- 
tributed by  Congress  in  Washington  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Streets.  The  Executive  Council  approved  the 
plans  for  the  memorial  as  prepared  by  Robert 
Aitken,  New  York  sculptor.  The  memorial  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Fine  Arts. 

"If  workers'  incomes  continue  for  the  full  year 
of  1931  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  first  half, 
they  will  lose  $10,500,000,000  from  the  1929 
level,"  declares  the  Monthly  Survey  of  Business 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  survey 
finds  little  encouragement  in  the  business  situa- 
tion, and  says  that  "sustained  recovery  in  business 
as  a  whole  has  not  yet  started."  The  menace  of 
continued  wage  cuts  still  hangs  over  both  business 
and  the  workers,  and  figures  are  given  to  indicate 
a  larger  number  of  unemployed  than  last  month. 
"To  cut  costs,  manufacturers  are  increasing  labor- 
saving  devices,"  which  in  turn  toss  more  workers 
into  the  jobless  army.  To  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  the  survey  stresses  the  shorter 
work  week,  insured  jobs,  creation  of  work  and 
adequate  relief   funds. 

The  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  Corporation 
has  imposed  a  wage  cut  on  about  10,000  of  its 
company  union  employees.  It  is  estimated  the 
reduction  will  add  $500,000  to  the  profits  of  the 
company.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31, 
the  B.  M.  T.  company  reported  a  net  income  of 
$6,939,121,  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  more 
than  in  the  same  period  for  the  previous  year.  The 
company  officials  impose  the  wage  cut  by  main- 
taining the  present  wage  rate  per  hour  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hours  which  the  employees 
will  be  permitted  to  work  per  day  or  per  week. 

2« 


The  company  also  cuts  in  half  the  $5  bonus  per 
month  allowed  train  crews  for  each  month  of 
operation  without  accidents.  Subway  and  elevated 
motormen  do  not  belong  to  the  company  union, 
but  are  largely  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  They  are  not  affected  by 
the  wage  cut. 

The  lockout  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cooks  and 
Waiters,  in  which  the  Musicians  and  Stationary 
Engineers  joined,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  after 
having  lasted  since  July  15,  1930.  The  ending  of 
the  strike  is  at  least  a  moral  victory  for  the 
unions,  though  the  anti-union  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Cleveland,  Inc.,  is  doing  its  best  to  con- 
tinue the  hatred  business  and  to  minimize  the 
value  of  the  union  achievement.  The  strike  was 
ordered  ended  after  International  President  Ed- 
ward Flore  met  with  the  Cooks  and  Waiters  and 
announced  to  the  members  the  terms  on  which 
the  battle  could  be  stopped.  While  there  may  be 
"off  the  record"  understandings,  the  chief  known 
gain  is  the  abolishment  of  the  individual  contract 
by  the  big  hotels.  That  hateful  instrument  is 
definitely  out  of  the  picture.  It  is  understood  that 
union  cooks  and  waiters  will  be  employed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  though  the  hotels  are  making 
the  old  stall  about  holding  their  present  employees. 

Over  1,400  men  working  on  the  Boulder  Dam 
project  struck  against  low  wages  and  bad  work- 
ing conditions.  The  chief  demand  of  the  men 
was  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  daily  in  all 
branches  of  the  work,  tunnel  workers  to  draw  $5 
and  miners  and  carpenters  $6.  The  scale  has 
been  $4  for  laborers,  $5  for  tunnel  workers  and 
$5.60  for  miners  and  carpenters.  In  addition  to 
wage  increases  the  men  demanded  an  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  at  the  river  camp, 
that  all  men  involved  in  the  strike  be  permitted 
to  return  to  work  without  discrimination,  that 
workers  be  supplied  with  ice  water  on  and  off 
duty,  that  the  rate  for  board  be  set  at  $1.50  flat 
per  day,  that  an  eight-hour  day  be  established 
from  camp  to  workings  because  of  the  distance, 
and  that  a  "safety  miner"  be  stationed  at  each 
tunnel  entrance  to  expedite  first  aid.  The  major- 
ity of  the  men  were  employed  on  the  diversion 
tunnel  through  which  the  river  will  be  routed 
while  the  dam  is  under  construction.  A  maxi- 
mum average  temperature  of  119.9  degrees  and 
a  minimum  average  of  98  prevailed  at  the  dam 
during  the  past  90  days.  The  strikers  claimed 
that  heat  prostrations  were  common  and  had  re- 
cently caused  thirteen  deaths. 
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WORLDS  WORKERS 


President  Rubio  of  Mexico  has  ordered  a  cut 
in  the  wages  of  federal  employees,  saying  that  it 
is  necessary  because  of  the  decrease  in  national 
income. 

Revival  of  the  fashion  for  gloves  has  resulted 
in  bringing  to  life  the  Belgian  glove  industry, 
dead  for  twenty  years,  and  everywhere  factories 
are  reported  flooded  with  orders  for  both  men's 
and  women's  gloves. 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  payment  by  the  government 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions,  50 
per  cent  of  which  are  now  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

An  agreement  was  recently  concluded  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  citizens  of  each  country,  when  em- 
ployed in  the  other,  will  receive  their  full  rights 
as  pensioners  or  beneficiaries  of  social  insurance  in 
their  respective  countries. 

The  labor  code  passed  by  the  Mexican  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  prescribes  that  all  labor  shall  be 
"90  per  cent  native  Mexican  or  naturalized  Mex- 
ican of  white  race."  The  code  contains  a  clause 
prohibiting  foreigners  from  serving  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  labor  syndicates.  It  is  believed  the 
code  will  pass  the  Senate  in  its  present  form. 

All  private  commercial  employment  agencies  in 
Germany  have  been  forced  to  close  their  nu- 
merous offices,  under  the  terms  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  German  Reichstag.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  finding  men  for  jobs  and  jobs  for  appli- 
cants is  now  vested  in  the  Federal  Employment 
Bureau,  except  that  approved  agencies  maintained 
by  organized  labor,  or  by  employers  in  specified 
trades,  are  allowed  to  continue  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bureau. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  Drummond  Shiels,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  stated  that  during  the 
financial  year  1930-1931  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica had  expended  £7,300  on  the  repatriation 
from  Cuba  of  Jamaican  emigrants  who  had  be- 
come destitute  through  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
sugar.  According  to  an  estimate  made  in  July, 
1930,  out  of  a  total  of  60,000  British  West  In- 
dians living  in  Cuba  20,000  were  dependent  on 
the  sugar  industry  for  their  subsistence. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  tide  of  immigration  is  flowing  from  the 
United  States  to  Ireland,  instead  of  the  other  way 
'round.  Officials  of  the  Irish  Free  State  an- 
nounced last  week  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  only  476  citizens  of  that 
country  came  here,  while  1,080  persons  in  the 
United  States  returned  to  the  "auld  sod."  The 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  situation  is 
that  the  Free  State's  cabinet  recently  announced 
there  is  very  little  unemployment  in  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

The  Italian  National  Fascist  Confederation  of 
Sea  and  Air  Transport  has  recently  concluded 
three  collective  agreements  with  the  National 
Fascist  Confederation  of  Seamen  and  Airmen 
relating  to  pilots,  mechanics  and  wireless  oper- 
ators employed  by  air  transport  companies.  These 
agreements  came  into  force  on  February  1,  1931, 
and  will  expire  on  December  31,  1932.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  unless  regularly  terminated 
by  either  party  four  months  before  expiring 
they  shall  be  automatically  renewed  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  may  similarly  be  tacitly  renewed 
thereafter. 

The  Board  of  Adjustment  which  administers 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act  of  British  Columbia,  has 
given  notice  of  the  repeal  of  Regulation  No.  10, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "All  bakers  employed 
in  the  baking  industry  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
ten  hours  per  month  in  excess  of  forty-eight 
hours  per  week,  and  all  bakery  salesmen  or  de- 
liverymen  twenty-six  hours  per  month  in  excess 
of  forty-eight  hours  per  week."  The  chairman 
of  the  board  declared  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bakery  trade  from  the  list  of  trades  exempted 
from  the  eight-hour-day  regulations  was  in  pur- 
suance of  the  board's  usual  policy  in  meeting  un- 
usual conditions  in  regard  to  unemployment;  no 
lengthening  of  working  hours,  he  said,  would  be 
permitted  in  any  industry  to  which  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act  applied.  The  chairman  stated  further 
that  with  the  exception  of  specialty  trades  in  the 
lumber  industry  the  eight-hour-day  law  was  gen- 
erally applied  to  industries  in  the  province. 

The  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Court  has  is- 
sued a  general  order  reducing  by  10  per  cent  all 
wage  rates  under  awards  and  industrial  agree- 
ments. The  order  applies  to  time  and  piece 
wages,  overtime  and  other  special  payments.  The 
president  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Frazer,  stated  that  economic  and  financial  condi- 
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tions  taken  alone  would  justify  a  reduction  of  15 
or  20  per  cent,  but  that  until  recently  many  work- 
ers received  wages  in  excess  of  award  rates  and 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  drop  in  their 
earnings  through  the  reduction  to  award  minima. 
He  expected  that  the  10  per  cent  reduction  would 
lower  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution, 
thus  giving  relief  to  producers  and  consumers 
while  not  inflicting  undue  hardship  on  the  work- 
ers. The  employers'  representative  had  asked 
for  a  l2l/2  per  cent  reduction,  but  agreed  with  the 
president's  judgment.  The  workers'  representa- 
tive dissented. 

Julius  B.  Baer,  an  authority  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  commoditv  exchanges,  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  with  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  present-day  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 
He  found  British  unemployed  workers  drawing 
enough  unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  without  the 
odium  of  private  or  public  charity.  He  also 
found  the  British  trade  unions  fairly  succe>>tul 
in  holding  up  wages  against  the  attacks  of  reac- 
tionary wage  cutting  employers.  Confronted  with 
these  two  features  of  industrial  Great  Britain, 
Baer  declared  that  England  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"dole"  system  and  the  labor  unions,  both  of 
which,  he  said,  are  doing  much  to  undermine  the 
stability  and  future  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
evidently  missed  in  England  the  soup  kitchens 
and  bread  lines  which  are  such  common  sights  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  jobless  workers  eke 
out  an  existence  on  pauper  relief. 


A  PRAYER 


AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S 
LAW 

ALL  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO 
SEAMEN 

Court  decisions  on  Seamen's  Act 
Department  Circulars 

WAGE  TABLE 

COMPLETELY  INDEXED 

Compiled  by 

WALTER  MACARTHUR 

P.  O.  Box  2436,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PRICE  #3.00 


Give  me  a  good  digestion,  Lord, 
And  also  something  to  digest. 

Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord, 
With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 
To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 

Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored, 

That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh. 

Don't  let  me  worry  overmuch 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  I. 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord, 
Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life, 
And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page   2) 


MARINE 


COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room   203,  Grand   Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter   6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,   P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S     UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore „ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,    Cal WILLIAM    KAY,    S- 

2441    K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKIN! 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA     FISHERMEN'S    UNION     OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box   1675 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.  O.   Box   A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union   of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel   and   Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San   Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    -    Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in  Admiralty 

UNderhill   4840 — Home   Ph.   BAyview  5619 

1005  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.   S.   S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


If    we    don't    discipline    ourselves 
the  world  will  do  it  for  us. 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50   and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


IT  DOESN'T  DECEIVE 


A  backwoodsman  mountaineer 
one  day  found  a  mirror  which  a 
tourist   had   lost. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  my  old  dad,""  he 
said,  as  he  looked  in  the  mirror. 
"I  never  knowed  he  had  his  pitcher 
took." 

He  took  the  picture  home  and 
stole  into  the  attic  to  hide  it.  But 
his  actions  didn't  escape  his  sus- 
picious wife.  That  night  while  he 
slept  she  slipped  up  to  the  attic  and 
found  the  mirror. 

"Hm-m,"  she  said,  looking  into 
it.  "so  that's  the  old  hag  he's  been 
chasin'." 


PAY   AND   PAY 


"Jess  as  I  expected!  They  "ve 
gone   to   sellin'   the   weather!" 

"  W  a  t  c  h  a  m  e  a  n — sellin'  the 
weather?" 

"Look  at  that  sign:  'August  Fur 
Sale.'" 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and   Hart  Schaflfner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and   Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MRN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 


715  First   Avenue 


Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

()nn.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   &   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   FSTG   STOKES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8C   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


VALUABLE 


A  robust  woman  lost  her  thumb 
in  a  trolley  accident. 

"But  why,"  asked  the  company's 
attorney,  "do  you  think  that  your 
thumb  was  worth  twenty  thousand 
dollars?"' 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "it  was 
the  thumb  I  kept  my  husband  un- 
der." 


PRICES    DOWN 


The  arrival  of  triplets  to  her 
mother  was  told  to  Ethel,  the  ten- 
year-old  daughter. 

"Oh,  dear,""  sighed  the  little  girl, 
"mamma  has  been  getting  bargains 
again." 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


"EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


UNION 
TAILOR 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada    Block 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal' 


DENTIST 


Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Leading  Maritime  Haberdasher 

The    Best    of    Everything    for   the    Man    That 

Goes  to  Sea 

Headquarters 

FOR  SQUARE  KNOT  MATERIAL 

BELFAST  CORD,   PEARL   BUCKLES 

BETTER  CLOTHES  FOR  LESS 

BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 
QUICK  SERVICE 


San  Francisco 


California 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 
SUTTER  8000 


"You  leave  those  pearl  necklaces 
in  the  window  all  night?  Are  you 
not  afraid  that  they  will  "  be 
stolen?" 

Jeweller:  "No;  every  night  I 
put  a  notice  on  them:  'Imitation, 
one  shilling  each.*  " 


Lawyer:  But,  madam,  you  can- 
not marry  again.  If  you  do,  your 
husband  has  clearly  specified  in  his 
will  that  his  fortune  will  go  to  his 
cousin." 

Fair  Client:  "Yes,  that's  so.  It's 
the   cousin    that    I'm   marrying." 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    /    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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Official  Paper  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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HERE  is  an  old  and  familiar  saying  that 
in  every  struggle  the  point  of  view  as  to 
methods  used  and  results  attained  de- 
pends largely  upon  "whose  ox  is  gored." 
The  soundness  of  that  homely  philoso- 
ly  has  been  exemplified  in  many  ways. 
Organized  business  interests  in  the  United 
tates  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  declama- 
?ns  against  governmental  interference  with  busi- 
es. Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  govern- 
ental  agencies  to  their  aid  when  it  suits  their 
urpose. 

The  courts,  the  police  and  the  state  militia  have 
requently  been  used  at  the  call  of  business  inter- 
sts  against  working  people  who  have  undertaken 
protest  against  unfair  wages  and  working  con- 
itions  by  laying  down  their  tools  and  going  out 
n  strike.  But  whoever  heard  of  either  the  courts, 
the  police,  or  the  militia  aiding  strikers  to 
ecruit  adherents  to  their  cause? 
The  question  will  seem  to  many  as  being  some- 
hat  ridiculous,  especially  to  persons  who  pro- 
ess  to  believe  business  to  be  a  matter  of  private 
Dncern  and  responsibility  into  which  the  govern- 
lent  ought  not  to  enter.  It  is  passing  strange, 
ideed,  that  they  seem  to  see  nothing  significant 
l  the  events  now  taking  place  in  the  oil  fields  of 
)klahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas. 
The  price  of  oil  had  dropped  below  the  level 
hich  the  business  leaders  in  the  oil  industry 
aimed  necessary  to  permit  of  the  profits  essen- 
al  to  the  successful  operation  of  their  business, 
hey  were  clamoring  for  a  living  sales  price, 
lanifestly,  the  quickest  way  in  which  they  could 
use  the  price  was  by  curtailing  the  supply,  that 
,  by  closing  their  wells  and  ceasing  to  produce, 
his  they  quickly  decided  to  do  in  the  Oklahoma 
elds.  It  was,  in  effect,  an  agreement  to  go  on 
rike !  The  strikers  in  this  case  were  not  large 
umbers  of  working  people,  living  from  hand  to 
louth,  but  consisted  of  a  relatively  few  sub- 
antial  property  owners  who  were  in  no  imme- 
iate  danger  of  actual  poverty. 
Human  nature  among  oil  well  proprietors  is  no 
ifferent  than  among  other  classes  of  people. 
ome  of  the  oil  men  decided  they  would  disregard 
le  desires  of  their  associates  and  would  continue 


to  produce  oil.  In  other  words,  the  oil  men  found 
there  were  strike-breakers  in  their  ranks. 

Did  the  courts  issue  injunctions  against  the 
strikers  in  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  strike-breakers?  Did  the  police  take 
action  to  break  the  strike?  And  what  about  the 
militia?  Why,  everybody  knows  what  happened. 
The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  called  out  the  militia 
in  support  of  the  strike  and  forced  the  closing  of 
every  oil  well,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  it  was  clear  that  the  proprie- 
tors did  not  desire  to  join  in  the  strike.  The 
militia  was  actually  called  out  to  support  the 
strikers!  Whoever  heard  of  that  being  done  in 
a  labor  strike? 

A  sympathetic  strike  was  urged  among  the  oil 
well  proprietors  of  Texas,  and,  when  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  owners  there  were  refusing  to 
stop  production,  the  Governor  of  Texas  followed 
the  example  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  by 
calling  out  the  Texas  militia  in  support  of  the  oil 
strike.  A  few  days  later  the  Kansas  state  authori- 
ties ordered  the  closing  of  large  oil  wells. 

Xow  Kansas  is  the  state  that  startled  the  coun- 
try a  few  years  ago  by  enacting  an  anti-strike 
law  known  as  the  Industrial  Court  Act,  curtailing 
the  right  of  working  people  to  go  on  strike. 
Texas  is  the  state  that  passed  the  so-called  ''Open 
Port  Law,"  through  which  it  sought  to  prevent 
harbor  workers  from  utilizing  the  strike  weapon 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  improvements  in  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

The  very  legislatures,  courts  and  militia  that 
have  stood  against  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a  means 
by  which  working  people  can  enforce  a  living 
wage  for  their  labor  are  being  used  in  support  of 
a  strike  of  business  men,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  secure  a  living  sales  price  for  their  products. 
Truly,  much  depends  upon  whose  "ox  is  being 
gored." 

Whoever  heard  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  calling  working  people  into  great 
national  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
upon  them  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  organ- 
ized effort  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  living  wage  ? 
America  is  yet  to  have  her  first  experience  of  a 
governmental  act  of  that  sort.    But  what  is  the 
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attitude  of  the  government  towards  business  in- 
terests ? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  frequently  bring  about  confer- 
ences of  business  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  business  interests.  That  is 
a  procedure  which  never  takes  place  in  support 
of  labor  interests. 

If  it  is  right  for  the  government  to  do  this  in 
the  business  field,  where  the  result  is,  on  many 
occasions,  beneficial  to  comparatively  few  of  the 
citizens,  why  should  not  the  government  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  field  of  labor,  where  the  bene- 
fits of  united  action  would  reach  the' vast  majority 
of  the  people? 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  for  in- 
stance, makes  a  practice  of  aiding  the  private 
ship  owners  to  organize  and  enforce  such  con- 
ditions of  operation  as  seem  best  calculated  to 
protect  the  proprietors  in  the  maritime  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  recognize  the 
unions  of  maritime  workers,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  ship  owners  are  using  their  own  power 
of  organization,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  government  agency,  to  prevent  organization 
among  the  workers  in  that  industry. 

The  government,  in  such  cases,  discriminates 
carefully  between  different  groups  of  citizens 
and  its  action  seems  to  depend  mainly — and  in 
some  instances  entirely  —  upon  whose  "ox  is 
being  gored." 

This  surely  is  in  utter  defiance  of  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  land,  which  holds  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  and  are  entitled  to 
protection  in  their  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  the  organic  law  creating  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  that  division  of  govern- 
ment is  definitely  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  wage  earners.  That  De- 
partment has  certainly  shown  greater  hesitancy 
and  caution  in  carrying  out  its  duty  in  respect  to 
labor  than  has  been  shown  by  other  divisions  of 
government  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness interests. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  fault  lies  in  a  public  opinion 
which  as  yet  lacks  sufficient  respect  for  labor  to 
place  it  on  an  equality  with  business.  The  trader 
is  favored  rather  than  the  producer.  Eventually  we 
must  awake  to  the  fact  that  right  is  right  and  wrong 
is  wrong,  no  matter  whose  ox  is  being  gored." 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


In  the  course  of  a  verbal  statement  to  the  TW 
cent  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Seamen': 
Union,  Secretary  Spence  stated  that  the  Xationa 
Union  of  Seamen  had  to  pride  itself  on  the  fac 
that  it  was  almost  the  only  body  of  orgauizec 
labor  in  Great  Britain  which  had  not  been  facec 
with  a  reduction  in  wages  during  the  past  I 
months.  The  Executive  Council  and  managemen 
committee  had  thought  it  better  policy  to  agree  t< 
certain  reductions  in  manning  on  vessels  tairl; 
well  manned,  rather  than  have  the  whole  of  tm 
membership  faced  with  a  reduction  of  w.v. 

*  *     * 

The  high  cost  of  discharging  at  British  portf 
is  again  the  subject  of  criticism  on  the  part  o 
British  and  foreign  owners,  who  for  several  year 
have  unsuccessfully  approached  the  port  authort 
ties  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  port  dues.  Th 
owners  give  as  an  illustration  of  the  high  cost 
against  which  they  complain  the  case  of  discharge 
of  grain.  In  the  U.  K.  the  cost  is  over  19d.  pe 
ton  net,  but  in  Belgium  the  cost  is  only  about  5d' 
in  France.  7d.,  Holland.  5d.,  and  Germany,  10c 
Towage,  pilotage  and  other  such  charges  are  aWf 
criticized  as  excessive  by  the  owners.  Recer 
computations  show  that  while  dock  and  harbo 
dues  in  England  amount  to  8.13d.  per  ton,  i 
Belgium  they  are  only  2.04d.,  in  Holland,  2.13d 
in  France,  3.G2d.,  and  in  Germany.  4.72d. 

*  *     * 

Since  the  Soviets  have  prohibited  the  exchang  a 
of  rubles  to  yen  through  the  Bank  of  Chosen  i 
Vladivostok,  it  has  become  impossible  for  Chines 
longshoremen  at  Vladivostok  to  forward  monj 
to  China  and  as  a  result  they  are  very  much  dii 
satisfied  with  conditions  and  gradually  are  leavj 
Vladivostok,  refusing  to  work  longer  as  lol 
shoremen.  As  a  result  there  is  a  shortage  of  labc 
for  handling  the  heavy  shipments  of  bean  sal 
and  grain  exported  from  this  port.  Mon  ove 
the  shipping  business  has  become  very  much  di: 
organized,  Trade  Commissioner  Ehrhardt,  ( 
Mukden,  China,  reports,  on  account  of  the  d< 
murrage  charges  resulting  from  delay  in  loadif 
ships.  In  some  cases  it  has  taken  as  long  as  Ofi 
month  to  load  8,000  tons  of  beans,  while  former 
8,000  tons  could  be  loaded  in  a  week. 
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The  Grimsby  trawler  lionian,  had  an  exciting 
xperience  with  the  Danish  gunboat  Thor  in  Ice- 
indic  waters.  Upon  his  return  home,  the  skipper 
G.  Camburn)  said,  in  an  interview:  "We  gave 
le  Thor  a  run  for  it.  They  fired  18  shells  at  us 
nd  15  were  live  ones.  None  of  them  hit  us, 
ut  some  fell  near.  Seeing  the  Thor  was  over- 
king  us  I  hove  to.  We  were  escorted  to  Sigler- 
jord  for  trial  and  we  were  fined  about  £640. 
Vhile  there  we  were  invited  to  play  the  town 
ootball  team.  We  could  only  muster  nine  men, 
nd  while  we  played  in  thick  jerseys  and  heavy 
oots  the  natives  were  properly  equipped.  Of 
ourse,  we  lost,  6 — 0,  but  we  enjoyed  it." 

*  *     * 

The  International  Transportation  Workers 
ederation  reports  that  the  situation  of  the  work- 
's employed  in  Rhine  navigation  in  the  different 
>untries  concerned  is  constantly  becoming  worse. 
Germany  the  shipowners  have  twice  reduced 
ages,  to  a  total  extent  of  15  to  17  per  cent.  In 
ranee  wages  have  been  cut  by  12  to  15  per  cent, 
l  Belgium,  where  there  is  no  collective  agree- 
tent  at  all,  wages  have  suffered  two  reductions 
tailing  16  per  cent.  The  Swiss  tugboat-owners 
ideavored  to  reduce  wages  by  30  per  cent,  and 

48-hour  strike  was  required  to  stave  them  off 
ith  a  9  to  10  per  cent  reduction.  At  present 
le  Dutch  shipowners  are  undertaking  an  attack 
l  wages. 

*  *     * 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  Netherlands  has  recently  been  inquir- 
g  into  the  conditions  of  labor  on  board  ocean- 
)ing  vessels  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  marine,  and 
le  result  of  its  investigations  in  respect  of  375 
lips  with  a  total  complement  of  18,410  officers 
id  men  has  now  been  made  public.  After  point- 
g  out  that  in  most  cases  the  actual  working  time 
as  found  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  time 
l  duty,  the  committee  reports  that  the  average 
one  on  duty  per  week  for  the  various  grades  is 
;  follows :  chief  officers,  77  hours ;  second  offi- 
fcrs,  79  hours ;  third  officers,  80  hours ;  fourth 
ficers,  79  hours ;  chief  engineers,  61  hours ;  sec- 
nd  engineers,  68  hours ;  third  engineers,  72 
Durs;  fourth  engineers,  71  hours;  apprentices, 
1-  hours ;  quartermasters,  69  hours ;  boatswains, 
1-  hours;  carpenters,  63  hours;  lamp-trimmers, 
5  hours  ;  sailors,  67  hours  ;  donkeymen,  73  hours  ; 
remen,  57  hours  ;  trimmers,  57  hours  ;  mechanics, 


60  hours ;  electricians,  58  hours ;  stewards,  80 
hours ;  cooks,  76  hours ;  bakers,  84  hours ;  bar- 
keepers, 110  hours;  and  cabin  boys,  80  hours.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  minister  most 
to  the  physical  needs  of  passengers,  viz.,  bar- 
keepers, bakers  and  stewards,  work  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  per  week. 
*     *     * 

The  application  of  the  Commonwealth  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  and  others  for  a  reduc- 
tion by  10  per  cent  in  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Australian  Merchant  Service 
Guild  was  recently  before  the  Arbitration  Court 
in  Sydney,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Owners' 
Association,  giving  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application,  stated  that  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  between  interstate  ports  from  January  to 
April  inclusive  this  year  showed  a  falling  off  of 
20  per  cent  compared  with  1929,  and  27  per  cent 
compared  with  those  for  1930.  From  July  to 
December,  1928,  one  interstate  vessel  was  laid  up ; 
from  January  to  June,  1929,  there  were  three; 
from  July  to  December  in  the  same  year,  two; 
from  January  to  June,  1930,  there  were  11  ;  from 
July  to  December,  1930,  there  were  16;  and  from 
January  to  June,  1931,  there  were  13.  Thus, 
since  1929,  forty-six  steamers  have  been  laid  up. 

The  compromise  proposal  suggested  by  the 
official  arbitrator  in  the  Norwegian  coastwise 
shipping  conflict  has  been  adopted.  It  provides 
for  a  4  per  cent  reduction  in  wages.  In  cases 
where  the  crew  find  their  own  food  72  crowns 
a  month  additional  is  payable,  this  sum  being  re- 
duced to  32  crowns  if  the  owners  provide  dinner 
and  coffee.  In  addition  the  agreement  includes  a 
new  clause  according  to  which  wages  shall  be 
adjusted  if  in  December,  1932,  the  cost  of  living 
index  number  shows  a  drop  or  rise  of  more  than 
3  points  as  compared  with  April,  1931  (when  it 
stood  at  168)  ;  wages  to  be  increased  or  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  index  number.  The  new  agreement  will 
remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1934,  after  which, 
subject  to  two  months'  notice  of  termination,  it 
will  be  renewed  for  successive  periods  of  one 
year.  In  the  off-shore  trades  the  situation  re- 
mains unchanged. 


The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more  of  honest 
fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. — Byron. 
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ARE    FILIPINOS    CITIZENS? 


plebescite  on  Independence,  "They  have  the  rigM 
and  privileges  of  American  citizens  without  th 
obligations'  *  *  *  'They  are  represented  in  th- 
United  States  by  their  own  chosen  represent 
atives,  who  are  paid  by  the  United  States.1  " 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  as  it  th 
various  opinions  of  the  Federal  courts  on  th 
ineligibility  of  Filipinos  to  citizenship  of  th 
United  States  carry  no  weight  whatever  with  th 
War  Department. 

So  far  as  the  various  generals  "in  charge  '  ar 
concerned,  the  quoted  opinion  of  former  Preside 
Coolidge  has  swept  aside  all  court  decisions 
Even  though  Filipinos  cannot  be  naturalized,  an< 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  o 
the  United  States  is  not  effective  in  the  Philippine} 
the  generals  who  conduct  the  War  Depart  men 
insist,  all  trivial  objections  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding,  that  the  Filipino  IS  a  citizen  of  thi 
United  States.  Has  not  former  President  Coolidg: 
said  so ! 

And  this  silly  contention  is  seriously  present! 
by  men  who  know  better  for  the  one  and  sol 
purpose  of  justifying  the  employment  of  alfl 
crews  on  ships  owned  by  the  people  of  the  Unite 
States.   Can  you  heat  it? 


The  attitude  of  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Filipino 
crews  on  .Army  transports  is  becoming  more  and 
more  mysterious.  Recently,  Senator  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  of  California,  wrote  to  the  War  De- 
partment in  an  effort  to  ascertain  (1)  how  many 
Filipino  seamen  are  now  employed  on  Army 
transports  and  (2)  what  percentage  of  these  Fili- 
pinos are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  reply  indicates  that  at  present  364  Filipinos 
are  employed  on  these  Government  vessels  but — 
here  is  the  mystery — the  Wrar  Department  does 
not  know  and  presumably  does  not  care  how  many 
of  these  Filipinos  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  Senator  Johnson  is  told  in  the  same 
communication  that  "President  Coolidge  stated 
on  April  6,  1927,  in  his  message  vetoing  an  Act 
of  the  Philippine  Legislature  which  called  for  a 


A    PROTESTANT    WARNING 


The  American  Protestant  Churches  have  take 
a  hint  from  Pope  Pius  XI  and  broadcast  a  warr 
ing  message  aimed  principally  at  those  who  cor 
trol  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

This  warning  by  the  Federal  Council  c 
Churches,  does  not  offer  any  detailed  plan  of  ccc 
nomic  salvation;  but  it  does  indicate  the  broa 
lines  on  which  any  plan  must  be  built.  It  dot' 
not  propose  that  counsel  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  mar 
to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had ;  but  it  does  demal 
that  economic  security  shall  be  provided  for  al 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  other  words,  capitalism  is  not  dismissed  froi 
the  economic  scene,  but  asked  to  make  a  fain 
distribution  of  its  profits. 

The  document  calls  for  a  new  concept  of  tfe 
position  and  needs  of  all  workers  and  produce.) 
"on  the  basis  of  justice,  not  charity,"  with  pmv 
sions  for  ample  wage,  stabilization  of  employmJ 
and  adequate  protection  against  interruptions 
the  opportunity  to  earn,  such  as  workmen'-  con 
pensation,  health  insurance,  unemployment  insu 
ance,  maternity  benefits  and  old-age  pensions. 
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The  report  asks  significantly :  "When  prosperity 
hall  have  returned,  is  it  to  be  the  same  kind  that 
ve  have  known  in  the  past?  History  indicates 
hat  a  return  to  such  prosperity  will  be  only  tem- 
)orary  and  that  another  depression  with  its  human 
uffering  will  follow  unless  fundamental  changes 
re  made." 

The  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  is  brought 
harply  to  our  attention.  The  message  cites  the 
National  Bureau  of  Research  figures  of  1921  in- 
icating  that  1  per  cent  of  property  owners  in  this 
ountry  held  33  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth, 
vhile  10  per  cent  owned  64  per  cent. 

"Society,"  says  the  message,  "must  turn  its  at- 

ntion  increasingly  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
resent  distribution  of  the  national  income  and  to 
le  control  of  the  money-making  spirit  which  lies 
ehind  it.  Public  sentiment  must  also  turn  against 
tie  amassing  of  property,  especially  through  stock 
peculation,  without  regard  for  social  conse- 
uences." 

In  brief,  the  spokesman  for  the  Protestant 
Churches  insist  that  society  must  rearrange  its 
:onomic  system  so  as  to  make  impossible  the  repe- 
tion  of  the  stark  contrast  between  vast  fortunes 
nd  long  lines  of  men  and  women  waiting  for  a 
and-out.     Else  worse  may  befall  us. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  Protestant  Churches 
)in  in  the  Pope's  demand  for  a  reorganization  of 
ur  badly  muddled  economic  life.  But  America's 
iptains  of  industry  are  not  influenced  by  exhorta- 
ons.     So  far,  the  hard  boiled  big  boys  of  indus- 

y  have  not  even  conceded  the  workers  right  to 
rganize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  through  rep- 

isentations  of  their  choice,  for  wages,  hours  and 

orking  conditions.  Yet,  most  of  these  very  men 
re  highly  respected  members  of  churches  and 
Dntribute  liberally  toward  their  respective  con- 
regations. 

After  all,  it  is  quite  useless  to  disregard  the 
rutal  fact  that  "society,"  as  such,  still  pays  hom- 

e  to  men  who  have  no  conception  of  industrial 
istice.  Society,  and  the  overwhelming  number 
f  its  professional  teachers,  still  forgive  almost 
very  sin  except  the  sin  of  being  poor.  Regard- 
:ss  of  all  other  considerations,  society  of  today 
aspects  the  man  who  has  accumulated  "his  pile." 
Lnd  it  will  require  the  combined  influence  of  all 
le  churches  in  America  to  make  an  appreciable 
ent  in  the  worship  of  mammon. 


WORLD-WIDE    ECONOMIC    PLANNING 


The  Union  Label  is  the  insignia  of  progress 


The  first  Wrorld  Social  Economic  Congress  was 
held  at  Amsterdam  recently  on  the  call  of  the 
International  Industrial  Relation  Association.  It 
promises  to  contribute  thoughtful  solutions  for 
the  problem  of  our  confused  and  disorganized 
present-day  world  of  industry. 

Representatives  of  the  most  strongly  en- 
trenched capitalistic  industries  of  Europe  and  of 
America  were  present — to  say  that  capitalism  most 
assuredly  was  not  on  its -last  legs,  but  that  means 
could  and  must  be  devised  to  stabilize  entire  in- 
dustries and  to  modify  the  philosophy  of  indi- 
vidualism and  competition  which  dominates  public 
opinion  and  legislation — particularly  in  America. 

Economists,  industrialists,  government  officials, 
and  labor  leaders  from  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world  filled  the  crowded  meeting  rooms  and 
seemed  to  give  out  a  spirit  of  creative  reorgani- 
zation. One  of  the  men  who  most  forcibly  pre- 
sented this  point  of  view  was  Dr.  H.  S.  Person, 
President  of  the  Taylor  Society  of  New  York. 
The  keynote  of  his  address  was  "Scientific  man- 
agement as  a  means  of  industrial  and  social  sta- 
bilization and  progress."  Citing  the  remarkable 
growth  of  American  industry  during  the  last  half 
a  century,  due  largely  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  management,  the  speaker 
urged  that  these  same  principles  of  the  technique 
of  planning,  developed  in  individual  enterprise, 
should  be  applied  on  a  national  and  international 
scale.  He  pointed  out  that  though  a  philosophy 
of  individualism  and  competition  dominated  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America,  there  were  already  notice- 
able trends  toward  stabilization  of  some 
industries,  as  for  instance,  the  railroad  industry, 
with  its  government  regulation ;  the  steel  indus- 
try with  its  gigantic  monopoly ;  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry.  All  three  of  these  illustrate 
the  new  trends,  such  as  the  appointment  of  "dic- 
tators" with  authority  of  entire  industries  to  pro- 
mote agreements  as  to  common  practice ;  the 
holding  company,  which  brings  about  concen- 
trated ownership ;  and  the  activities  of  trade 
associations. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  when  scientific 
management  was  first  introduced  into  industry 
fifty  years  ago,  production  was  the  great  problem. 
Taylor  laid  his  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  greater 
productivity  would  result  through  stabilization 
and  control  of  the  processing  and  measurement  of 
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work,  with  pay  according  to  productivity.  Sell- 
ing, merchandising,  general  administration,  and 
the  collective  aspects  of  human  relations  were 
added  to  the  system  later,  as  the  demand  was 
made.  Labor's  opposition  to  the  system  was  at 
first  very  strong,  as  its  tendency  was  to  step  up 
the  human  being  to  the  pace  of  the  machine  But 
gradually,  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor, 
the  system  has  been  modified  so  that  today  organ- 
ized labor  is  able  to  emphasize  the  growing  im- 
portance of  human  relations  as  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  scientific  management  of  industry. 

Another  interesting  speaker  at  the  congress  was 
H.  H.  Broach  of  Washington,  D.  C,  President 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  Brother  Broach  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  National  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  for 
the  Electrical  Construction  Industry,  created  by  a 
joint  committee  of  employers  and  employees,  as 
a  final  court  of  appeal.  It  is  composed  of  five 
members  representing  the  employers,  and  five  rep- 
resenting the  union.  All  decisions  must  be  unani- 
mous, and  each  side  agrees  in  advance  to  abide 
by  any  decision  rendered.  This  plan  has  operated 
successfully  for  the  last  ten  years  and  has  made 
the  building  construction  branch  of  the  electrical 
industry  in  America  almost  literally  "a  strikeless 
industry.''  "In  the  light  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  industry,  strikes  are  ironical  and  absurd," 
said  the  speaker.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  ideas 
about  industrial  relations  spread  slowly,  while 
those  concerning  some  new  development  in  manu- 
facturing technique  or  equipment  are  front  page 
news !  He  said  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  to  organize  has  yet  to  be  won  by 
American  labor!  For  this  reason  American  in- 
dustry suffers  from  medieval  industrial  relations, 
though  it  leads  the  world  in  modern  technological 
development.  The  speaker  closed  by  saying  that 
this  short-circuiting  of  information  about  indus- 
trial relations  must  cease,  if  we  are  to  progress. 

E.  A.  Filene,  noted  retail  merchant  of  Boston. 
Mass..  addressed  the  congress  on  the  subject, 
"Higher  Wages  and  Lower  Prices — the  Key  to 
the  Solution  of  Our  Economic  Ills."  Mr.  Filene 
pointed  out  that  the  "so-called  mass  production 
in  America  is  in  reality  only  large-scale  produc- 
tion in  which  manufacturers  have  increased  out- 
put without  paying  attention  to  increasing  the 
buying  power  of  the  masses — without  which  the 
increased  output  cannot  be  sold." 

That  the  government  of  individual  nations  will 


be  forced  by  business  and  labor  groups  to  eco 
nomic  planning  on  a  world-wide  basis  was  the 
warning  given  by  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamln-rlair 
of  Columbia  University.  He  declared  that  one 
outstanding  lesson  already  learned  by  govern- 
ments is  that  the  highly-trained  technical  experts 
rather  than  diplomats,  are  necessary  for  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  and  the  drafting  of  ultimate] 
regulations.  The  experience  of  nations  in  the. 
international  control  of  communications — radio 
cable,  shipping,  aviation,  and  trade  in  opium,  II 
an  encouragement  to  develop  control  of  nthei 
parts  of  the  economic  system  which  must  b< 
subject  to  international  regulation  if  they  are  t( 
be  successfully  developed. 

The  keynote  of  the  entire  congress  was  ecw 
nomic  planning,  planning,  planning! 

When  will  we  actually  get  down  to  doing  it? 


FINANCING   THE    MOONEY  CAMPAIC 


The  recent  convention  of  the  California  Stab 
Federation  of  Labor,  for  the  fifteenth  time,  de 
clared  its  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Mooney  anc 
Billings  and  renewed  its  application  to  the  Go* 
ernor  of  California  for  a  pardon. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  same  convett 
tion  learned  something  about  Mooney's  finance 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Shortly  after  the  McXamara  brothers  plead© 
guilty,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issul 
an  eighty-page  audited  financial  report  showiif 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  detail.  The  tota» 
receipts  for  the  McXamara  defense  was  $236; 
105.25. 

Since  Tom  Mooney  organized  his  own  defense 
committee  in  1918,  untold  sums  have  been  cCt 
leeted.  but  Mooney  has  rather  resented  request 
for  a  financial  statement.  During  the  past  veal 
however.  Mary  E.  Gallagher,  dismissed  secret** 
of  the  "Mooney  Molders'  Defense  Committee, 
submitted  a  detailed  report  of  receipts  and  di 
bursements  from  September  1928  to  December! 
1930,  audited  by  A.  Schapiro,  certified  public  ac 
countant.  A  summary  of  the  report  indicates  th* 
during  the  period  stated,  the  receipts  were  $38, 
361.18,  the  disbursements  $37,801.47.  This  doe 
not  include  the  "Pamphlet  Fund"  which  had  re 
ceipts  of  $7,680.29  and  a  like  amount  in  dis 
bursements. 

Six  months  later,  namely,  on  July  24.  193! 
Mooney  himself  caused   to-  be  printed  an  eight 
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lage  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
Irom  September  1,  1928  to  May  31,  1931,  also 
Indited  by  Mr.  A.  Schapiro.  This  report  shows 
leceipts  of  $53,843.58,  and  disbursements  of 
154,030.42. 

I  According  to  reports  compiled  by  the  California 
■State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  following  is  an 
luthentic  summary  of  the  Mooney-Billings  finan- 
cial statements  now  on  records : 
I  Audited  statement  issued  by  the  International 
^Yorkers'  Defense  League  of  San  Francisco  from  Au- 
fcust,  1916,  to  January,  1918  (submitted  in  a  sixty-two- 
fcage  pamphlet  by  E.  D.  Nolan,  Secretary-Treasurer), 
leceipts  |108,225.61. 

I  Audited  statement  issued  by  Mooney  for  period 
September  1,  1928,  to  May  31,  1931,  receipts  $53,843.58. 

Total  reported  collections  in  four  years,  two  months, 
1162,069.19. 

I  No  financial  statements  whatever  are  available  for 
ken  years,  seven  months,  namely,  from  January,  1918, 
to  September  1,  1928,  except  the  following: 
I  Collected  by  the  Mooney  Defense  Committee  of  the 
■Northwest,  $9,673.07.  According  to  a  statement  issued 
Ion  November  24,  1919,  by  the  Washington  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  this  committee  had  expended 
l$8,872.20  in  salaries,  etc.,  to  its  own  members  and  had 
mot  forwarded  a  cent  to  the  Mooney  defense  in  San 
iFrancisco. 

I  Audited  statement  issued  by  the  Warren  K.  Billings 
Icommittee,  functioning  from  October,  1926,  to  July, 
[1927,  showing  receipts  during  the  same  period  amount- 
ing to  $1,905.89. 

Statement  furnished  by  Rena  Mooney  to  Secretary 
Frank  Morrison  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reading  as  follows:  "San  Francisco,  January  18,  1924. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  will  certify  that  the 
undersigned  committee  from  Local  164,  International 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  has  audited  the 
books  of  the  Tom  Mooney  Molders'  Defense  Com- 
mittee from  November  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1923, 
and  found  them  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every 
respect;  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  having 
been  duly  accounted  for.  (Signed)  B.  Seebaum,  F.  M. 
Gorman,  Martin  Egan,  L.  P.  Warner." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  as  if 
Mooney 's  various  drives  for  funds  have  netted 
some  extraordinary  returns.  No  wonder  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Federation  of  Labor  inserted  a 
clause  in  its  Mooney-Billings  resolution  that  any 
appeals  for  such  funds  from  labor  unions  in  Cal- 
ifornia should,  in  the  future,  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  regularly  elected  officers  of  the  California 
State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 


THE  POLITICAL  WORLD  COURT 


The  champions  of  the  League  of  Nations'  ju- 
dicial branch,  the  World  Court,  received  a  rude 
jolt  when  the  theoretically  dispassionate  judges  of 
the  court  split  into  political  cliques  in  denying 
Austria  and  Germany's  rights  to  a  Customs 
Union.     The  ^ote  was :     For  the  Union — United 


States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Germany,  The  Neth- 
erlands, China  and  Belgium.  Against  the  Union 
— France,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Colom- 
bia, Salvador  and  Cuba. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty  which  Austria  signed  in  1922  in 
order  to  obtain  an  international  loan.  In  view  of 
Austria's  signature  to  the  1922  treaty,  did  she  have 
the  right  to  sign  with  Germany  the  protocol  of 
March  14,  1931,  which  announces  the  political  at- 
tachment ;  or  the  "Anschluss,"  of  6,000,000  Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians  to  60,000,000  Germans? 

For  obvious  reasons,  French  statesmen  have 
bitterly  opposed  the  political  attachment  of  these 
German  peoples.  As  Mr.  Berenger,  a  former 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
plained : 

History  repeats  itself.  One  knows  how  Prussia, 
through  the  Zollverein,  enveloped  and  successively 
dominated  the  principalities,  duchies,  kingdoms,  and 
free   cities  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
twentieth  century  the  plan  is  to  realize  tne  Greater 
Germany.  It  dates  from  before  the  war,  and  has  sur- 
vived the  war.  It  is  the  fixed  idea  of  the  German 
genius. 

Because  of  this  French  opposition,  which  aims 
to  keep  the  German  people  divided,  the  World 
Court  said  to  Austria — "Thou  Shalt  Not !" 

The  generally  conceded  fact  is  that  the  World 
Court,  in  this  instance  at  least,  was  anything  but 
an  impartial  tribunal.  It  rendered  a  political  rather 
than  legal  opinion.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Executive  Council  has  abandoned  its  for- 
mer position  of  neutrality  and  squarely  declare  for 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  Court  mem- 
bership. A  political  world  court  which  is  so  weak 
in  character  as  to  be  swayed  by  the  political  views 
of  its  members,  is  not  a  court  at  all.  It  is  merely 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  group  of  nations  who  have 
irons  in  the  fire  and  interests  to  protect ! 


THE  ATLANTIC   ICE   PATROL 


For  some  reason  or  other — and  scientists  are 
endeavoring  to  discover  what  it  is — the  North 
Atlantic  navigational  zone  has  been  practically 
ice-free  during  the  present  year.  Neither  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  nor  other  glacial  regions  of 
the  Arctic  have  discharged  into  the  Atlantic  their 
usual  contribution  of  bergs  and  floes,  to  creep 
silently  southward  and  imperil  shipping  in  the 
traffic  lanes.  For  this  we  should  be,  and  are  to 
some   extent,    duly    thankful ;    but   our   gratitude 
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would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
phenomena  responsible  for  the  lack  of  those  ice- 
bergs, which  all  voyagers  to  and  from  Canada  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  expect  to  see, 
are  in  some  way  or  other  accountable  for  our 
wretched  summer.  As  to  the  explanation,  none 
which  is  satisfactory  has  been  forthcoming.  At 
present  this  is  one  of  those  mysteries  from  which 
nature  appears  reluctant  to  draw  the  veil.  But 
Greenland  is  under  close  observation,  and  now 
that  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine  have  both 
been  called  into  service  no  doubt  she  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  disclose  her  long-hidden  secrets. 
There  is  also  another  worker  in  the  field  from 
whom  much  may  be  expected.  This  is  Admiral 
Billard,  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast- 
guard and  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Service  of  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Pa- 
trol established  by  the  convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  after  the  Titanic  disaster.  Since 
the  United  States  Coastguard  undertook  this  duty 
there  has  been  no  life  loss  through  ice  collisions, 
so  well  are  the  wandering  bergs  tracked  down 
and  their  whereabouts  made  known  to  shipping. 
The  Admiral's  records  show  that  the  annual  drift 
of  these  perils  past  the  shores  of  Newfoundland 
may  number  50  or  1,000.  In  1912,  when  the 
Titanic  was  lost,  no  fewer  than  1,019  were  re- 
ported. This  year,  however,  there  were  none, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Admiral  was  satisfied  that 
navigators  need  be  under  no  anxiety  regarding 
the  ice  menace  he  went  north  to  study  the  be- 
havior of  the  ocean  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Banks.  It  may  be  that  these  have  altered 
in  direction  or  strength  and  borne  the  bergs  else- 
where than  south. 


ALIEN    REGISTRATION 


In  response  to  repeated  inquiries  the  Journal 
herewith  submits  another  summary  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  registration  and  subsequent 
naturalization  of  certain  aliens: 

Aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  prior 
to  June  3,  1921,  of  whom  there  is  no  record  of 
admission  for  permanent  residence,  are  being 
registered  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  a  day,  with  an  ensuing  good  to  both 
the  alien  and  the  country. 

The  aliens,  after  registration,  may  be  natural- 
ized.    The  United  States  may  acquire  as  actual 


citizens  persons  who,  through  long  residence  here, 
have  already  become  good  Americans. 

Many  thousands  of  such  aliens  are  in  this 
country — how  many  thousands  no  one  knows. 
More  than  5,000  of  those  who  have  applied  for 
registration  and  paid  the  necessary  fee  of  $20, 
have  had  their  applications  granted. 

According  to  the  immigration  officers,  ninety 
per  cent  of  these  foreign-born  men  and  women 
are  high-class  individuals  of  admirable  character. 
They  have  lived  here  continuously,  behaved  them- 
selves, reared  families,  engaged  in  business,  and, 
owing  to  statutory  limitations,  cannot  be  deported 
even  if  it  were  desired  to  expel  them  from  the 
country.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  alien  reg- 
istration law  (March  2,  1929)  such  aliens  had 
no  standing  before  the  law,  could  not  become 
naturalized  citizens,  and  could  not  leave  and  re- 
enter the  United  States  without  compliance  with 
every  requirement  of  law  faced  by  a  new  immi- 
grant. This  legislation  should  go  further,  how- 
ever, and  afford  similar  relief  to  aliens  in  the 
same  predicament  who  entered  at  any  time  prior 
to  July  1,  1924. 

In  many  instances,  when  an  alien  applies  for 
registration,  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  back 
and  find  a  record  of  his  arrival  at  the  port  of 
entry.     His  $20  fee  can  then  be  refunded. 


WHERE  THE  SALT  COMES  FROM 

The  next  time  you  get  a  mouthful  of  unpalat- 
able salt  water  while  your  gallant  ship  is  rolling 
in  a  heavy  sea,  you  should  lay  the  blame  for  that 
salty  taste  on  the  world's  volcanoes.  At  any  rate, 
such  is  the  interesting  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  director  of  the  Hawaiian  Vol- 
cano Observatory  and  a  volcanologist  of  interna- 
tional eminence.  Dr.  Jaggar  reckons  that  at  least 
485  active  volcanoes  are  jetting  forth  in  the  course 
of  a  year  more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  rises  as  a  gas  mingled  with  the 
steam.  Merging  with  the  water  vapor  forming 
clouds,  it  falls  with  the  rains  and  unites  with  the 
sodium  in  the  rivers  to  form  sodium  chloride,  or 
common  salt. 


Prejudice  surpasses  all  the  other  sins  of  men ; 
it  has  made  history  an  orgy  of  carnage,  and 
makes  civilization  today  a  brief  interval  between 
two  catastrophes. — Fosdick. 
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SHIFTING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 


Unemployment  will  not  be  met  by  employment, 
during  this  coming  winter.  Unemployment  will 
have  to  be  met,  therefore,  by  relief.  And  unem- 
ployment relief  is  a  question  of  money. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  That,  for 
months,  has  been  the  problem.  Mr.  Walter  Gif- 
ford  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
to  it  that  this  question  is  kept  on  the  basis  of  local 
action.  This  means :  not  state  resources,  but  city 
and  town  resources.  The  assumption  is  that  Mr. 
Gifford  is  one  of  the  class  that  has  the  money. 
And  that  he  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  money  is 
forthcoming. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gifford's  class  has  hitherto 
very  successfully  sidestepped  such  burdens  and 
responsibilities.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
the  money,  now. 

Can  a  leopard  change  its  spots?  Rather,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  leopard  that  wanted  to  change 
its  spots?  That  breed  of  leopard  is  rather  proud 
of  its  "spots." 

Why  this  insistence,  that  unemployment  relief 
must  be  local  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  such  relief? 

Local  administration  of  relief  is,  of  course, 
efficient.  But  local  sources  of  relief  funds  have 
proven  to  be  hamstrung  before  they  get  started. 

The  present  Federal  administration — Mr.  Mel- 
lon, Mr.  Hoover,  et  al. — are  committed  to  a 
politico-economic  program  of  as  little  taxation  as 
may  be.  This  with  an  eye — two  eyes — on  the 
coming  national  election. 

To  secure  the  money,  from  the  places  where 
the  money  is  definitely  known  to  be,  means  very 
simply :  income  taxation  in  the  higher  brackets. 
Mr.  Gifford  lives  in  the  higher  brackets. 

If  the  money  comes  at  all — if  there  is  adequate 
relief — and  does  not  come  from  these  high  brack- 
ets, it  will  come  from  the  lower  brackets. 
Largely,  it  has  been  coming  from  below  the  place 
where  the  brackets  are.  True,  there  have  been 
some  notable  exceptions  :  Count  them  ! 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  most  of  the  votes  in 
this  coming  national  election  are  going  to  come 
from  the  place  below  the  brackets.  The  managers 
of  this  unemployment  relief  fund,  on  the  other 
hand,  know  that  their  campaign  funds  must  come 
from  the  brackets — way  up.  They  are  planning 
to  use  the  money  in  the  campaign  fund — from  the 


brackets — to  hypnotize  the  voters — down  below 
the  brackets,  into  forgetting  about  the  "local 
relief"  for  the  unemployment — that  is  not  going 
to  "relieve." 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  fool  the  fellows  up  in  the 
brackets. 

But  it  has  usually  been  possible  to  fool  the 
fellows  below  the  brackets.  And  anyhow,  some- 
how, after  all,  it  is  rather  expected  that  by  the 
time  we  get  around  to  November,  1932,  there  will 
not  be  so  much  unemployment,  and  the  adminis- 
tration— Mr.  Mellon,  Mr.  Hoover  et  al.— will  be 
able  to  "point  with  pride"  to  the  unemployment 
that  was — formerly. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  organized  labor  will 
have  an  organized  memory  of  what  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  1931-1932.  In  either  case — in  any 
case — both  of  the  old  parties  will  have  had  their 
campaign  contributions  from  the  upper  brackets. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  campaign  worth  talk- 
ing about. 

Unemployment  will  be  off  the  front  page,  by 
that  time.   At  least  we  all  hope  so. 

We  all  seem  to  be  in  better  health,  anyway, 
on  account  of  our  dieting.  That  is  what  the  Public 
Health  Service  told  Mr.  Hoover.  And  nothing 
is  going  to  be  done  that  will  jeopardize  the  public 
health. 

The  Journal  has  repeatedly  placed  the  blame 
for  unemployment  upon  industry  and  those  who 
have  looted  industry  through  low  wages  and  huge 
profits  drained  off  either  through  superimposed 
financial  structures  or  some  other  fancy  device  of 
which  there  are  many. 

Now  unemployment  relief  is  being  dragged  into 
politics,  not  by  one  party,  but  by  both.  Those  who 
make  of  this  issue  a  political  football  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  rebound,  if  there  is  an  organ- 
ized memory.  The  relief  program  is  being  filled 
with  ballyhoo  and  hokum.  "Local"  relief  is  going 
to  let  out  the  higher  brackets  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Wall  Street  and  California  Street  can  be 
asked  to  help  relief  work  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  but  not  in  any  other  place,  though  the 
responsibility  of  these  two  great  financial  marts 
may  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — and  does. 
Surely  these  are  great  days  to  keep  your  eyes 
open! 


Real  merit  does  not  need  much  pushing  to  get 
to  the  front. 
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STEEL  TRUST   CUTS   WAGES 


A  year  and  ten  months  ago  when  the  monied 
powers  of  this  country  were  in  conference  with 
President  Hoover,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
that  there  was  to  be  no  cutting  of  wages. 

Last  June  James  A.  Farrell,  in  a  public  state- 
ment, said  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  lie  was,  and  is,  the  controlling  head, 
had  gone  to  the  President,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  they 
had  pledged  themselves  that  their  corporations 
would  maintain  the  present  wage  scale. 

During  the  month  the  pledges  given  so  earnestly 
were  deliberately  broken,  for  those  corporations 
publicly  announced  that  beginning  on  October  1, 
a  ten  per  cent  cut  in  wages  would  become  ef- 
fective. 

President  William  Green  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  says  the  pay  cuts  are  "morally 
wrong  and  economically  unsound,"  and  in  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  further  comments  on 
the  "Faith  Breach"  as  follows: 

The  reduction  in  wages  imposed  upon  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  by  other  steel  corporations  is  morally  wrong 
and  economically  unsound.  No  greater  blow  than 
this  has  yet  been  struck  against  the  forces  which 
have  been  and  now  are  serving  to  bring  about  a 
return  of  prosperity. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  violated  a 
solemn  promise  which  it  made  to  the  people  of  the 
nation  when  it  assured  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  along  with  a  number  of  other  large 
employing  interests,  that  during  this  distressing 
period  of  unemployment  wages  would  be  main- 
tained. 

This  great  corporation  has  now  broken  its 
promise.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  action,  labor  has 
discharged  its  obligation  and  maintained  the 
pledge  which  it  made  to  the  President. 

It  is  stated  that  this  10  per  cent  reduction  forced 
upon  the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  will  mean  a  saving  to  this  great  finan- 
cial concern  of  $25,000,000.  That  means  that  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  have  25.000,000  of  dollars  less  to  spend.  Thev 
will  buy  $25,000,000  less  goods. 

This  will  reduce  the  volume  of  sales  for  manu- 
factured goods  in  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
reduction  in  wages  which  the  employees  of  the 
United   States    Steel    Corporation   are    forced   to 


accept.  Can  reasonably  minded  people  believe  that 
a  return  of  prosperity  will  be  accelerated  through 
a  reduction  of  the  buying  power  of  one  sec*! 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people  amounting  to 
$25,000,000? 

This  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  CorJ 
poration  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  old  story;; 
employers  of  labor  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  to 
reduce  wages  when  economic  depressions  come 
upon  us.  That  seems  to  be  their  solution  for 
unemployment,  and  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  their 
remedy  for  economic  distress. 

While  reading  the  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  that  it  proposed  to  force 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent  beginning 
October  1,  one  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  in 
June,  1927,  not  so  very  long  ago,  this  corporation 
paid  out  a  40  per  cent  stock  dividend.  It  also  paid 
cash  dividends  amounting  to  160*4  per  cent  be- 
tween April  1,  1901.  and  December  31,  1930. 

While  paying  these  stock  dividends  and  these 
huge  cash  dividends  it  created  a  huge  reserve  fund 
out  of  which  dividends  have  been  paid  thus  far 
during  the  continued  period  of  unemployment 
which  now  exists. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  this  great  corpora- 
tion, as  it  is  of  many  others,  to  distribute  earnings 
most  generously  among  its  stockholders  and  its 
high  paid  chief  executives  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity, and  reduce  the  wages  of  its  employees 
during  periods  of  adversity. 

Why  did  it  not  share  with  its  employees  in  the 
distribution  of  the  sums  represented  in  this  large 
stock  dividend  and  cash  dividends  in  the  shape  of 
increased  dividends  when  conditions  were  pros- 
perous ? 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration by  announcing  that  a  reduction  in  wages 
equal  to  the  amount  imposed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  forced  upon  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

This  is  the  corporation  which,  according  to  the 
court  records  made  public  during  the  hearing  of 
the  merger  proposal  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, paid  to  its  corporation  officers  Bonuses 
amounting  to  $25,150,000  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  years  1918  and  1930. 

Again  these  steel  corporations  which  arc  arbi- 
trarily reducing  the  wages  of  their  employees  arc 
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the  beneficiaries  of  a  very  high  protective  tariff. 
They  are  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  American  market  for  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts is  their  own.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  special  privileges  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  pretense  that  it  must  be  given  them 
as  a  protection  to  wages  and  wage-earners. 

The  protective  tariff  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can wage  standards,  American  wages,  and  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

If  these  corporations  became  the  beneficiaries  of 
high  protective  tariff  in  order  to  protect  wages, 
then  it  seems  reasonable  that  since  they  accepted 
this  favor  and  reduced  wages,  the  tariff  schedule 
should  be  reduced  and  the  special  favors  accorded 
them  withdrawn. 

It  is  unfair  to  expect  that  the  American  people 
will  throw  around  these  specially  favored  indus- 
tries a  wall  of  tariff  protection  when  they  behold 
these  great  corporations  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
reducing  wages,  forcing  down  the  American 
standard  of  living,  compelling  working  people  to 
sacrifice  still  further  the  necessities  of  life. 

As  one  American  citizen  having  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  concerned  over  the  preser- 
vation of  our  free  institutions,  and  as  a  spokes- 
man of  the  organized  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  I  protest  most  vigorously 
against  what  I  regard  as  the  indefensible  action 
of  these  steel  corporations  to  enforce  a  10  per 
cent   reduction   in    wages   upon   their   employees. 


LONG-DISTANCE  TOWING 


The  recent  departure  from  the  Tyne  of  the 
floating  dock  built  for  the  Wellington  (New  Zea- 
land) Harbor  Board  was  a  signal  event  in  the 
history  of  long-distance  towing.  This  huge  struc- 
ture, which  has  an  overall  length  of  584  feet  and 
a  width  of  \\7y2  feet  and  is  capable  of  lifting 
17,000  tons  in  weight,  is  being  towed  13,500  miles 
io  its  destination.  The  order  for  the  dock  was 
received  in  September  of  last  year,  and  the  struc- 
ture was  launched  in  three  portions — on  May  30, 
June  1  and  June  3.  The  dispatch  within  such  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  receipt  of  the  order 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  high  productive  capacity 
of  the  builders.  This  class  of  work  is  familiar 
enough  to  the  Tyne  firm,  who  have  executed 
quite  a  number  of  important  contracts  of  the  kind 


in  the  past,  their  most  notable  achievement  in 
this  connection  having  been  the  dock  of  55,000 
tons  lifting  capacity  for  the  British  Admiralty 
Naval  Base  at  Singapore.  The  towage  of  the 
Wellington  dock  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
L.  Smit  and  Co.'s  Internationale  Sliepdienst,  of 
Rotterdam,  who  have  carried  out  some  sixteen 
previous  contracts  of  a  similar  kind  for  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Hunter  in  the  course  of  the  past  thirty 
years  or  so.  The  voyage  to  New  Zealand  will 
take  several  months,  the  expectation  being  that 
the  dock  will  arrive  at  Wellington  in  January. 
The  Rotterdam  firm  of  towage  contractors  have 
just  undertaken  the  further  contract  to  deliver  to 
Cape  Town  the  floating  crane  built  by  the  Fur- 
ness  Shipbuilding  Company. 


SEAMEN'S  WORKING  HOURS 


Secretary  W.  R.  Spence  of  the  British  National 
Union  of  Seamen,  in  that  portion  of  his  annual 
report  dealing  with  hours  of  work,  stated  that  this 
vexed  question  had  been  before  them  for  some 
considerable  time.  In  1926,  under  the  guidance 
and  leadership  of  the  late  General  President,  they 
had  come  to  an  agreement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
combined  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  and  Catering 
Department  Panels  of  the  National  Maritime 
Board,  and  pledged  themselves  to  adjourn  sine 
die  any  discussion  on  hours  of  labor  on  an  inter- 
national basis,  but  reserved  the  right  to  discuss 
hours  nationally  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  they  had  received 
in  return  certain  concessions  such  as  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  existing  working  hours  on  days  of 
arrival  and  sailing,  etc. 

The  question  of  hours  of  labor  at  sea  had  first 
come  into  prominence  prior  to  the  Maritime  Ses- 
sion of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held 
at  Genoa  in  1920.  At  this  conference  international 
agreement  on  hours  could  have  been  reached  had 
it  not  been  for  the  short-sightedness  of  one  or 
two  of  the  advisers  from  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  to  the  workers  delegate,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Havelock  Wilson. 

The  world  at  that  time,  however,  was  at  the 
height  of  a  false  prosperity,  and  it  was  doubtful, 
had  agreement  been  reached  at  Genoa,  whether 
the  findings  arrived  at  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect  in  after  years. 

It  was  because  those  whose  practical  knowledge 
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of  sea  conditions  was  nil,  and  whose  theoretical 
knowledge  was  little  better,  had  endeavored  to 
influence  the  International  .Maritime  Conferences 
since  Genoa,  that  the  last  conference  in  1929  was 
abortive.  At  that  conference  the  British  workers' 
delegation  was  not  representative  of  organized 
seamen  and  the  British  shipowners  took  no  part 
on  the  employers'  side. 

In  the  considered  answer  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Board  to  the  International  Labor  Office 
Questionnaire  on  Hours  of  Labor,  for  the  forth- 
coming Maritime  Conference  of  1932,  they  as  a 
Union  emphasized  their  opinion  that  hours  could 
not  be  discussed  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  wages  and  conditions. 

Their  policy  had  been  vindicated  and  while  they 
were  ready  to  discuss  internationally  every  prac- 
tical proposition  to  improve  the  lot  of  seamen, 
it  must  be  left  to  those  who  knew  and  understood 
the  industry  and  not  to  visionaries  and  theorists 
to  decide  the  proper  time  and  appropriate  sub- 
jects. 


CALIFORNIA'S  OLD  AGE  PENSION 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  MEETING 


A  national  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  Labor  and  Industry  to  be  convened  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
unemployment  question  was  the  outstanding  rec- 
ommendation made  by  William  C.  Roberts,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  representative  of 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Federation,  to  the 
American  Legion  unemployment  parley. 

The  shorter  work  week,  allocation  of  the  jobless 
to  the  various  industries,  and  work  assurance,  he 
said,  are  among  the  subjects  which  would  prop- 
erly come  before  such  a  conference. 

''Work  assurance  should  be  definitely  extended 
to  the  millions  of  workers  now  employed,"  Mr. 
Roberts  declared.  "They  ought  to  know  what  the 
coming  winter  has  in  store  for  them.  Shall  they 
be  secure  in  the  positions  they  now  hold  or  shall 
they  live  in  fear  and  suspense  wondering  if  they, 
too,  must  join  the  army  of  unemployed? 

"A  conference  composed  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, representing  the  industries  of  the  nation, 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  could 
answer  the  question.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  convene  such  a  conference. 
The  existing  emergency  calls  for  such  action. 


During  July,  1931.  the  California  State-  Del 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  approved  416  new 

applications  for  aid  to  needy  aged,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  old  men  and  women  receiving 
such  assistance  to  8,246  persons.  The  average 
monthly  amount  of  aid  is  $11.48.  The  State  de- 
nied 25  applications  in  July,  when  340  new  appli- 
cations were  filed.  A  total  of  934  applications 
are  still  pending.  The  total  state  allowance  in- 
volved in  the  cS,246  cases  i>  $94,688.50  per  montH 

Mrs.  Reba  Crawford  Splivalo,  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  department,  expressed  gratification  at 
the  low  percentage  of  applications  since  "the  best 
estimate  we  have  of  census  figures  gives  Cali- 
fornia an  age  group  of  70  years  and  over  num- 
bering 230,000." 

The  law  was  revised  by  the  last  Legislature 
to  provide  for  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Act 
from  "State  aid  to  needy  aged"  to  "Old  Age  Se- 
curity Act."  Whereas  under  the  old  act  it  was 
stipulated  that  pensions  might  be  granted  to  in- 
mates of  institutions,  the  new  amendment  per- 
mits application  for  aid  but  not  actual  receiving 
of  it  in  institutions.  The  new  act  restricts  the 
responsibility  for  support  to  "parents,  children, 
wives  or  husbands."  while  the  old  act  indiscrimi- 
nately called  for  individual  aid  by  "children  or 
other  persons."  The  $3,000  maximum  property 
provision  is  changed  to  "real  property"  only. 
(  Ulier  minor  changes  clarify  the  procedure  in 
proving  age,  birth,  and  county  payments  in  ease 
a  pensioner  moves  his  domicile  within  the  State. 


THE  CHILEAN  MUTINY 


The  naval  mutineers  of  Chile,  who  seized  their 
ships  and  a  naval  base  as  a'protest  against  a  re- 
duction in  pay,  have  been  suppressed.  The  ( iov- 
ernment's  measures  against  them  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  a  sharp  naval  battle  off  the  coast  of 
Coquimbo,  in  which  successful  use  was  made  of 
bombing  aeroplanes.  The  mutineers  had  such  a 
hot  time  of  it  that  they  had  to  make  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  There  was  fierce  fighting  also  at 
Calcahuno  before  the  naval  base  was  recaptured. 
The  accounts  of  the  action  at  sea  are  not  very 
clear,  but  they  appear  to  afford  good  evidence, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  an  aeroplane  attack  upon 
battleships  may  have  deadly  results. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  "DOLE" 


H.  W.  Lee,  writing  in  the  Industrial  Review, 
issued  by  the  publicity  department  of  the  British 
Trade-Union  Congress,  makes  the  following 
vigorous  defense  of  unemployment  insurance, 
misnamed  the  "dole" : 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  wave  of  prosperity 
on  which  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  was  washed  into 
the  Presidentship  burst  with  a  crash.  Wage 
earners  were  thrown  out  of  work  right  and  left. 

Appeals  were  soon  made  by  charitable  agencies 
for  the  relief  of  distress.  Great  public  works 
were  talked  about,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
have  been  put  in  hand. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  unemployment 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter to  be  thought  about  in  years  of  abounding 
prosperity.  When  it  became  obvious  that  the 
numbers  of  people  out  of  work  were  growing 
rapidly  a  few  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 
schemes  for  unemployment  insurance. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York 
City,  pressed  for  it  in  June,  1930. 

Generally  speaking  however,  unemployment  in- 
surance was  looked  upon  as  "Un-American," 
even  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
true  that  William  Green  said  in  April,  1930,  that, 
"unless  employers  change  their  tactics  towards 
the  unions,  we  shall  face  either  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  or  have  a  revolution  on  our 
hands." 

Evidently  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  re- 
garded unemployment  insurance  only  as  less  of 
an  evil  than  a  "revolution" ! 

But  the  volume  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  unemployment  insurance  has 
been  steadily  growing  as  month  after  month  has 
gone  by,  and  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  going  up  instead  of  going  down. 

Private  charity  is  breaking  down;  Red  Cross 
Societies  are  denuded  of  funds ;  municipalities 
which  have  been  helping  those  out  of  work  are 
being  drained  dry. 

Nevertheless  "Big  Business,"  with  President 
Herbert  Hoover  as  its  mouthpiece,  has  been 
strongly  opposing  all  idea  of  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  none  have  been  so  vigorous  and  de- 
termined in  their  opposition  as  the  finance  mag- 
nates. 

The  payment  of  benefit  to  unemployed  work- 


ers in  this  country — stigmatised  as  the  "dole"  to 
create  prejudice  against  it — is  a  constant  reminder 
to  American  capitalist  and  financial  interests  that 
we  do  these  things  better  in  Britain  than  they  do 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  example  to  the 
growing  public  opinion  over  there  in  favor  of  un- 
employment insurance. 

Have  we  not  here  a  clear  and  cogent  reason 
for  the  indirect  pressure  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ers upon  the  British  Government  in  regard  to 
the  "dole"? 


APPLICABLE  TO  SEAMEN 


Just  why  are  some  local  unions  so  weak,  while 
others  are  strong  ?  The  virile  new  President  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
says:    "Invariably  I've  found  this: 

"1.  Too  many  meetings — too  long — which  al- 
ways mean  wrangles  and  chewing  matches. 

"2.  Too  many  committees — too  many  'cooks 
spoiling  the  broth.'  Some  unions  are  committeed 
to  death.  A  check  shows  those  locals  which  have 
no  committees  at  all,  but  do  their  business  through 
their  officers  and  agents  make  the  greatest  head- 
way. 

"3.  Too  many  generals — too  many  admirals, 
want  to  'run  things' — too  many  bosses,  grand- 
standers,  and  coaches  on  the  sidelines. 

"4.  Broken  agreements,  broken  faith.  A  west 
coast  business  agent  writes  me :  'We  are  still  suf- 
fering from  our  mistake  of  ten  years  ago  when 
the  men  would  not  listen  and  broke  the  agreement 
with  the  company.'  Yes,  it's  exceedingly  difficult 
to  re-establish  confidence. 

"5.  Low  dues — no  full-time  business  agent — or 
not  enough  business  agents.  Wherever  you  find 
low  dues,  you'll  find  a  weak  union.  Low  dues  and 
weakness  go  arm  in  arm.  Strong  unions  have  high 
dues.    Their  strength  is  no  accident. 

"6.  Too  much  cheap  criticism — not  enough 
building — too  much  blaming  of  employers.  Em- 
ployers, like  other  humans,  are  much  the  same 
anywhere.  Geographical  location  makes  little  dif- 
ference. Our  industry  is  not  patterned  after  the 
best  employer — but  after  the  worst.  The  best  can 
go  only  so  far,  because  of  the  cheat  and  cut- 
throat. It's  so  easy  to  shoulder  our  own  errors 
onto  the  backs  of  fancied  enemies.  Shakespeare 
said:  'It  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves 
that  we  are  underlings.'  " 
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SALVAGING  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  NEW  SOVIET  MONOPLANE 


Up  to  the  present  about  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling  have  been  spent  by  the  salvors  on  raising 
part  of  the  German  fleet  which  was  scuttled  by 
the  Germans  themselves  at  Scapa  Flow  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Has  the  result  been  worth  all 
this  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  anxiety  and 
the  risk  to  life?  At  one  time  the  loss  incurred 
is  believed  to  have  been  somewhere  about  £100,- 
000,  and  though  now  the  balance  is  understood 
to  be  on  the  right  side,  the  state  of  world  trade. 
affecting  as  it  has  the  price  of  sera])  metal,  has 
not  brought  to  those  concerned  the  financial  re- 
turn that  there  would  otherwise  have  been.  But 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Danks  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  have 
brought  them  world-wide  fame.  Actually,  up  to 
the  present  the  seven  years'  operations  have  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  thirty-one  vessels,  com- 
prising eighteen  destroyers  of  750  tons  each 
and  seven  of  1,300  tons,  four  battle  cruisers  (the 
Hindenburg,  28.000  tons;  Seydlitz,  25,000  tons; 
Moltke,  23,000  tons;  and  Fonder  Taun,  20,000 
tons),  the  battleship  Kaiser,  24,500  tons,  and  the 
light  cruiser  Bremse,  4.000  tons.  The  ship  upon 
which  the  divers  have  been  engaged  for  some 
months,  fixing  the  airlocks  and  closing  up  the 
openings  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  vessel,  is 
the  Prim  Regent  Luitpold,  a  battleship  of  25,000 
tons.  She  lies  18  fathoms  deep  but  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  by  the  salvors  that  she  will  be 
raised  to  the  surface  at  an  early  date.  The  num- 
of  airlocks  has  latterly  been  increased  to  twelve 
by  the  placing  of  an  extra  one  in  the  engine 
room,  which  now  has  two  (on  the  port  and  star- 
board sides  respectively),  and  by  this  means  a 
sufficient  amount  of  compressed  air  will  be 
pumped  into  the  ship  to  bring  her  upright  from 
her  present  list  of  twenty  degrees.  There  will  still 
remain  about  a  dozen  German  war  vessels  on 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  state  of  the  metal 
market  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  the 
continuance  of  the  operations. 


That  help  is  doubly  acceptable  which  you  offer 
spontaneously  when  we  stand  in  need. — Publius 
Syrus. 


The  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Mane/tester 
Guardian  reports  that  a  new  giant  Soviet  mono- 
plane designed  for  a  75-hour  passenger  service 
between  Moscow  and  Vladivostok  surpassed  its 
makers'  expectations  both  in  respect  of  carrying 
capacity  and  speed  in  the  course  of  tests  near 
Moscow. 

The  machine  carried  forty-one  persons  with 
ease,  instead  of  only  thirty-seven,  as  had  been 
planned,  and  flew  at  a  speed  of  more  than  loO 
miles  an  hour. 

With  a  crew  of  five,  it  will  be  possible  to  trans- 
port thirty-six  passengers  from  the  capital  to  the 
Pacific  port  in  just  over  three  days,  eight  days 
less  than  the  time  taken  by  the  trans-Siberian  rail 
express.  At  present  there  is  no  through  air  >er- 
vice  to  Vladivostok. 


KEEP  ON  KICKING 


One-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives. 


Two  frogs  fell  into  a  churn  one  flay, 

And  began  to  scuffle  and  scream. 
For  they  had  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their  heads 
That  they   would   rather  die   of  old   age   in   their   beds 

Than  suffocate  early  in  cream. 

But  one  gave  up  in  a  very  short  time 

A.S   he   wasn't   feeling   well. 
And  he  swallowed  tin-  whole  of  a  frothy  wave. 
Then  sank  swiftly  to  his  clammy  grave 

With  a  last  despairing  yell. 

The  other  one  gazed  with  bulging  eyes 

At  the  vacancy  left  by  his  friend. 
"But    I'm  jiggered,"   said   he.   '"if    I'll   follow   that  frog; 
1   distinctly  refuse  to  be  drowned  like  a  dog, 

If  I  kick  for  a  week  on  end." 

For  he  thought  of  his  home  in  the  beautiful  bog, 

And  his  dear  little  slippery  bride, 
And  lie  kicked  all  the  kinds  that  a  frog  can  do. 
And,  perforce,  some  others  entirely  new, 

In  his  tussle  with  the  tide. 

Well,  of  course,  we  know  what  happens  to  cream 

If  it's  kept  in  a  constant  flutter; 
But  the  frog  only  learnt  when  he  suddenly  found 
He  was  trying  to  swim  in  solid  ground — 

In  short,  he  had  made  the  butter. 

Then  he  stood  on  his  head  to  relieve  his  legs, 

And  gave  three  cheers  for  life, 
'I "hen  executed  a  double  turn. 
Lightly  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  churn. 

And  bolted   back  to   his   wife. 

Xow  here  is  a  notable  lesson  to  all 

In  the  gentle  art  of  sticking: 
Are  you  down  in  a  churn  and  getting  wet? 
Buck  up,  my  friend,  and  you'll  pull  through  yet, 
Just  keep  right  on,  and  the   butter   will   st-t ; 
And  there's  good  dry  land  ahead,  you  bet, 

If  you'll  only  keep  on  kicking. 

— Old    Nursery    Rhyme. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


ITHE  SEA-RAIDERS,  by  E.  Kebble  Chaterton. 
Publishers,  Hurst  and  Blackett,  Limited,  34 
Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.  4,  London,  England. 
Price  21s. 
I  Study  of  the  operations  of  this  type  of  German 
Vessels  during  the  war  and  the  damage  they  in- 
flicted upon  allied  shipping  compels  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Germans  during  the  early  days  of 
hostilities  did  not  recognize  the  potentialities  of 
merchant  craft  equipped  to  make  war  on  ocean 
traders.  Had  they  done  so,  the  allies'  losses 
riight  have  been  infinitely  heavier,  for  our  efforts 
lo  checkmate  their  activities  in  the  opening  months 
If  the  struggle  left  much  to  be  desired,  especially 
jvhen  the  enormous  destruction  of  shipping  in 
hose  crowded  ocean  highways  off  Cape  San 
Koque  and  the  Canaries  is  considered.  The  author 
realizes  this  when  he  says :  "Germany  never  went 
loldly  into  this  surface  raiding:  she  nibbled  nerv- 
iusly  at  the  task  when  she  might  have  taken  big 
liouthfuls,"  and  he  also  points  out  that  both  the 
termans  and  the  British  soon  realized  that  big 
lecord-breaking  liners  were  not  the  useful 
par  auxiliaries  it  was  expected  they  would  be- 
pme.  In  the  preparation  of  his  work,  Mr.  Chat- 
jrton  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Admiralty 
|nd  some  of  the  steamship  companies  whose  ves- 
jels  played  a  prominent  part  in  combating  the 
aiders.  His  narratives,  therefore,  are  well  au- 
Ihenticated,  and  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  his- 
brical  record  is  enhanced  by  the  thirty-five 
Ihotographic  illustrations. 

The  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  raiding  in  general ;  the  trade  routes 
ikely  to  afford  the  best  harvest  and  the  least 
hance  of  retribution ;  how  the  Germans  arranged 
or  supply  ships,  and  the  manner  in  which  raiders 
Ichieved  their  dual  purpose  of  laying  mines  and 
inking  merchant  ships.  We  are  told  very  graph- 
pally  of  the  doings  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
brossc,  Berlin,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  Prinz  Eitel 
'fiedrich,  Dresden,  Karlsruhe,  Secadler,  Moewe, 
md,  most  interesting  of  all,  the  Wolf.  The  last 
jiamed  was  a  Hansa  liner  of  5,809  tons  and  the 
jnoderate  speed  of  10^2  knots.  To  a  great  extent 
he  was  independent  of  supply  ships,  as  she  could 
po  eight  knots  on  thirty-five  tons,  and  her  holds 
md  bunkers  were  packed  with  6,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  armament  included  two  5-9  in.  guns  and  two 
1-1  in.,  and  two  pairs  of  torpedo  tubes,  and  she 
:arried  a  seaplane  for  observation  and  bombing 
-vhich  made  no  fewer  than  sixty  flights  during 


the  round  voyage.  The  Wolf  was  also  a  mine- 
layer and  was  provided  with  500  "eggs"  of  the 
deadliest  type,  which  were  duly  laid  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore, and  in  Australian  and  New  Zealand  waters. 
The  Wolf  captured  fourteen  ships,  of  which 
seven  were  British,  and  a  like  number  were  sunk 
or  seriously  damaged  by  her  mines.  Between 
Madagascar  and  Mauritius  she  captured  the 
Spanish  steamer  Igotz  Mendi  with  5,500  tons  of 
coal  and  attached  her  as  a  bunker  and  prison  ship 
for  the  captured  crews.  The  two  continued  in 
company  almost  to  Germany,  when  the  Spanish 
ship  ran  ashore  on  the  Danish  coast,  her  passen- 
gers being  released  and  her  prize  crew  interned. 
The  whole  story  of  the  raiders  and  the  relentless 
manner  in  which  they  were  hunted  over  the 
oceans  is  most  interestingly  related. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE.  A  monograph 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  study  presents  factual  material  to  those 
interested  in  unemployment. 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan, in  a  foreword  to  the  monograph,  says : 
"Because  of  the  widespread  public  interest  in  all 
forms  of  social  insurance,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  undertaken  to  make  an 
unbiased,  systematic  study  of  the  subject  through 
its  research  department.  It  is  analyzing  the  va- 
rious voluntary  and  compulsory  social  insurance 
systems  here  and  abroad,  including  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance, 
and  old  age  pensions." 

The  monograph  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  prin-. 
cipal  features  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
operation  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  It  summarizes  the 
provisions,  scope,  contributions,  amount  of  bene- 
fits, and  conditions  under  which  benefits  are  paid, 
and  gives,  in  brief,  the  administrative  practices 
and  financial  status  of  a  few  voluntary  plans  in 
the  United  States  and  of  various  governmental 
schemes  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  stated  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  present,  without  argument,  facts 
disclosed  by  official  reports  and  the  research  in- 
vestigations of  responsible  students,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  bare  outline  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  existing  unemployment  insurance 
plans. 

The  unemployment  problem,  according  to  the 
monograph,  permits  two  methods  of  solution,  one 
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preventive  and  the  other  palliative.  Wisdom  dic- 
tates that  both  be  considered  concurrently  because 
they  are  not  alternative  but  complementary,  and 
each  should  be  given  due  weight.  Special  em- 
phasis on  the  first  would  tend  to  minimize  un- 
employment ;  on  the  second,  to  mitigate  its  evils. 

A  review  is  made  of  the  essential  details  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  plan  now  in  operation  in 
Great  Britain.  This  shows  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Great  Britain,  from  November 
8,  1920,  to  October  25,  1930,  to  have  reached 
the  total  of  $2,486,781,500.  Of  this  amount  the 
British  Government  paid  $880,836,500,  about  35 
per  cent,  while  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween employees  and  employers.  In  addition,  the 
government  also  carried  the  expense  of  "Out-of- 
Work  Donations"  and  "Extended  Benefits." 

A  summary  of  the  workings  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  also 
given  and  in  charts  incorporated  in  the  mono- 
graph outlines  of  the  working  of  such  insurance 
in  eighteen  foreign  countries  is  given. 


RATPROOFING  A  VESSEL.    Third  edition.    1931. 
84    pages,    illustrated.     Publishers,    United    States 
Public    Health    Service,    Supplement    No.    93    to 
Public  Health  Reports.     Price  20  cents. 
The  rat  is  probably  the  most  destructive  of  all 
animal  pests  as  he  exists  right  in  the  heart  of 
civilization  and  industry,  and  the  amount  of  his 
destructiveness  is  so  great  as  to  be  hardly  com- 
putable, and  worse  than  that,  he  carries  his  de- 
structive  propensities   to   the   open   seas,   and   a 
serious  problem  in  the  cargo  carrying  trade  is  the 
eradication  of  rats  from  ships.     This  publication 
gives   a  history   of   ratproofing  of   vessels,   with 
general  instructions  for  ratproofing. 


THE  NAUTILUS  RETURNS 


Sir  Hubert  Wilkins'  submarine  Nautilus  ar- 
rived at  Long  Year  City,  Advent  Bay,  Spitzber- 
gen,  on  September  8.  She  looked  in  a  battered 
condition  with  a  lot  of  her  paint  scraped  off,  but 
otherwise,  as  the  crew  reported,  she  was  "O.K." 
The  men  were  dirty  and  had  long  beards.  Their 
first  demand  was  for  water.  It  appeared  that  their 
supply  had  been  exhausted  some  time  before  the 
submarine's  arrival.  After  they  had  drunk  heart- 
ily, they  had  a  Turkish  bath.  The  Nautilus  was 
silent  for  so  many  days  partly  owing  to  the  wire- 
less becoming  covered  with  ice  and  partly  owing 
to  the  antennae  being  dismounted  during  the  div- 
ings. Nobody  on  board  realized  that  there  was 
any  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the  submarine. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(By  I.  A.   Haarklau) 


Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sailors'  Union  be- 
longs to  the  members;  and  its  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  the  membership  as  a  whole ;  and 
not  upon  any  particular  officer  or  member  of  the 
Union. 

Remember,  further,  that  the  success  of  our 
organization  depends  upon  the  new  members  ini-1 
tiated,  and,  unless  new  members  are  admitted,  it 
cannot  be  a  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  cannot  go  out  and 
secure  all  of  the  members  necessary  to  make  the 
Union  a  success.  They  can  only  do  their  part,' 
the  same  as  each  and  every  other  member.  And 
they  are  doing  this,  thereby  setting  the  example 
for  each  member  to  follow. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  factor  of  any  real  conse- 
quence in  the  labor  movement,  the  membership 
must  work  for  new  members.  They  must  als* 
attend  the  meetings  and  be  interested  in  all  ofi 
the  activities  of  the  Union. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
the  preservation  of  your  membership  in  the 
Sailors'  Union  depends  on  your  activity  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  and  growth 
of  the  Union. 

I  )<>  your  part,  and  do  your  fellow  men  and  your 
Union  a  distinct  service  by  securing  new  mem* 
bers  for  the  Internationa]  Seamen's  Union  of 
America. 


CHILDREN  OF  EGYPT 


Hordes  of  little  children  of  poverty-stricken 
parents  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  Egypt,  are  earn* 
ing,  when  they  are  lucky,  from  15  to  30  cents  a 
day  collecting  and  selling  cigarette  stubs  to  the 
cigarette  makers  of  the  native  quarters.  If  theft 
luck  is  poor,  they  dare  not  go  home  for  meab 
but  must  beg  for  their  food. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  a  recent  inquiry 
into  the  numbers  and  living  conditions  of  these 
street  children,  published  in  the  Revue  Interna- 
tionale dc  I'Enfant,  recommends  the  speeding  up 
of  the  application  of  the  law  of  1925  which 
provided  that  compulsory  elementary  education 
should  come  into  full  effect  within  twenty  years 
In  1928  so  little  headway  had  been  made  that  64 
per  cent  of  the  children  between  5  and  15  year? 
of  age  were  still  without  educational  facilities. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 

Deportation  of  Aliens. — Increased  activities  of 
he  Department  of  Labor  during  the  first  seven 
lonths  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  deportation 
f  11,315  aliens  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
hrough    regular    deportation    proceedings.      For 

e  first  seven  months  of  last  year,  the  number  of 
egular  deportations  was  only  9,772. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  provided  the  follow- 
ng  additional  information: 

There  were  7,164  aliens  subject  to  deportation 
/■ho  had  been  apprehended  but  permitted  to  de- 
art  voluntarily  from  the  United  States  during 
be  first  seven  months  of  the  calendar  year.  The 
omparative  figure  for  1930  was  5,695. 

Total  admissions  during  the  first  seven  months 
f  1931  numbered  24,818,  a  drop  of  93,235  from 
le     118,053    admitted    during    the    first    seven 

onths  of  1930.  Compared  with  1913,  when 
90,693  aliens  were  admitted  in  seven  months, 
lere  was  a  reduction  of  more  than  30  to  1.  June 
gures  reveal  an  even  more  striking  reduction  of 
0  to  1,  as  there  were  only  3,534  admissions  dur- 

g  the  month  this  year,  against  176,261  in  June, 
913. 

There  were  38,566  emigrant  aliens  who  de- 
arted  voluntarily  from  the  United  States  be- 
ween  January  1  and  July  31,  1931,  as  against 
6,832  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previ- 
us  year. 

Early   in   April  the   Department  received  per- 

ission  to  permit  indigent  aliens  to  depart,  upon 
urrender  to  the  immigration  authorities,  at  the 
xpense  of  the  Government.  During  April,  May, 
une  and  July,  831  of  these  indigent  aliens  re- 
irned  to  their  native  countries  at  the  cost  of  the 
Jnited  States  Government. 

The  deportees,  those  subject  to  deportation  but 
ermitted  to  depart  voluntarily,  those  aliens  emi- 
rating  to  other  countries,  and  the  indigents  num- 
ered  57,876  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1930. 

Strike  Clause  in  Charterparties. — Several 
ears  ago  the  Brussels  Court  established  that 
vhen  the  discharging  or  loading  of  cargo  at  a 
Belgian  port  is  unjustifiably  slow  because  of  the 
nsufficiency  of  the  number  of  men  employed, 
heir  deliberate  obstruction  of  the  work,  the  de- 
ection  of  the  ship's  capacity  or  fittings,  or  the 
ndiscriminate  discharging  of  the  goods,  the  sus- 
)ension  of  the  lay-days  is  excusable.    The  bur- 


den of  proving  such  irregularities,  however,  de- 
volves on  the  charterer,  and  the  consignees  or 
shippers  must  show  that  he  protested  immediately 
upon  being  apprised  of  the  facts.  In  cases  of 
force  majeure,  a  similar  rule  applies,  charterers, 
for  example,  being  precluded  from  applying  the 
rule  by  arguing  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  fac- 
tory, the  shortage  of  railway  trucks,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  rainfall  which  makes  the  loading  or 
discharging  impossible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods  is  admitted  by  Belgian  law  to  be  ample 
ground  for  the  suspension  of  the  lay-days.  Acts 
of  princes  or  rulers  are  also  held  by  the  law  to 
constitute  force  majeure.  Political  strikes  at  Bel- 
gian ports  are  categorized  by  Belgian  law  as  force 
majeure,  but  a  strike  purely  economic  in  character 
is  excluded  from  such  consideration  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  charterer  can  obtain  men  by  yielding 
to  their  demands.  Only  when  a  strike  becomes 
so  widespread  that  the  charterer  cannot  obtain 
men  can  a  labor  disturbance  be  regarded  as  a  case 
of  force  majeure.  The  strike  clause  in  charter- 
parties  and  B/L  can  be  invoked,  according  to 
Belgian  law,  by  proving  that  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  laborers  who  were  indispensable  to  the 
loading  or  discharging  operations.  Whether  or 
not  the  employers  could  stop  the  strike  by  acceding 
to  the  men's  demands  is  not  questioned.  But  if 
a  strike  is  in  operation  of  which  the  charterer  is 
aware  at  the  time  a  charter  is  entered  into,  force 
majeure  may  not  be  pleaded  by  the  charterer. 

Steamship    Model    Subject    to    Duty. — The 

U.  S.  Customs  Court  at  New  York  has  held  that 
merchandise  invoiced  as  the  model  of  a  steamer, 
described  by  the  customs  appraiser  as  "a  faithful 
miniature  of  a  large  steamer,"  and  imported  for 
advertising  and  exhibition  purposes,  is  properly 
subject  to  duty  on  ad  valorem  basis  under  par. 
397,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  a  manufacture  of 
metal,  not  specially  provided  for.  As  a  ship's 
model,  the  import  would  have  been  allowed  free 
entry  under  par.  1720  covering  models  of  in- 
ventions and  other  improvements  in  the  arts. 
However,  the  use  to  which  the  ship's  model  in 
question  was  to  be  put  excluded  it  from  benefit 
of  par.  1720,  which  exempts  such  imports  from 
duty  only  when  they  are  to  be  used  as  models 
and  are  incapable  of  any  other  use  (Protest 
481949-G-43224). 


Least  said,  soonest  mended. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CRIME 


Xo  wonder  the  Wickersham  Commission  threw 
up  its  hands  and  refused  to  make  a  report  on  the 
causes  of  crime!  Most  "crimes"  are  crimes 
against  property.  The  causes  are  chiefly  economic. 
To  state  those  causes  is  to  indict  our  misnamed 
Christian  civilization  and  to  expose  the  barbarity 
and  the  inefficiency  of  our  dog-eat-dog  economic 
system. 

Poverty,  slums,  unemployment,  social  injustice 
are  the  crimes  of  our  system  against  the  individ- 
ual— yet  we  call  our  victims  "criminals."  Prohi- 
bition and  other  such  unenforceable  laws  are 
merely  secondary  and  passing  breeders  of  law- 
lessness. 

To  expect  the  timorous  and  sidestepping  Wick- 
ersham Commission  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
causes  of  crime  would  have  been  to  expect  the 
impossible.  Under  the  circumstances  perhaps  it 
is  well  that  the  commission  majority  contented 
itself  with  a  200-word  alibi  on  why  "we  find  it 
impossible  comprehensively  to  discuss  the  causes 
of  crime  or  factors  in  non-observance  of  law." 

The  excuse  given  is  that  "criminology  is  re- 
making, the  social  sciences  are  in  transition,  and 
the  foundations  of  behavior  are  in  dispute." 

One  of  the  eleven  commissioners,  however, 
broke  away  and  had  his  say.  And  what  a  blast ! 
Just  why  the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Anderson, 
Republican  machine  politician,  conservative  Vir- 
ginian and  corporation  lawyer,  should  have  shot 
the  words  on  the  causes  of  crime  we  don't  profess 
to  know.    Anyway,  we  take  off  our  hat  to  him. 

In  the  hope  of  stimulating  our  readers  to  get 
hold  of  this  remarkable  Anderson  document,  we 
quote  here  the  following  typical  statements : 

"The  American  people  acquired  in  its  virgin 
state  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  favored 
and  fruitful  area  of  the  world's  surface.  They 
have  existed  as  an  independent  people  for  only 
the  short  period  of  150  years.  Within  this  time 
they  have  destroyed  the  original  occupants  of  the 
soil  or  driven  them  from  their  lands  with  little 
regard  for  their  rights. 

"They  have  converted  substantially  all  of  this 
great  area,  with  its  immense  natural  resources, 
from  public  into  private  ownership. 

"They  have  exploited  these  resources  for  pri- 
vate gain  to  an  extent  which,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  already  threatens  exhaustion. 

"They  have  created  the  widest  spread  between 


the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  existing  in 
the  Western  World.  They  have  developed  de- 
grading slums  in  the  cities  and  ignorant,  under- 
privileged areas  in  the  rural  districts,  which  stand 
as  menaces  to  social  health  and  dangers  of  soda) 
order. 

"They  have  conquered  many  of  the  forces  of 
Nature  and  made  them  the  servants  of  man,  but 
have  so  organized  and  developed  their  industrial 
system  that  it  tends  to  make  of  man  himself  a 
cog  in  a  relentless  machine,  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  personal  achievement  or  the  contentment 
which  springs  from  social  and  economic  security. 

"They  have  created  the  largest  body  of  laws 
and  the  most  complex  system  of  government  now 
in  existence-  as  restraints  and  controls  upon  indi- 
vidual and  social  conduct,  but  every  stage  in  their 
development  has  been  characterized  by  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  degree  of  lawlessness  and 
crime. 

"They  have  engaged  in  at  least  one  war  in 
every  generation. 

"No  candid  investigation  (of  the  causes  of 
crime)  can  ignore  these  facts  or  the  conclusions 
which  they  naturally  suggest." — New  York  World- 
Tel  eg  nun. 


TRAVEL  BY  AIR 


Air  travel  is  more  than  four  times  as  safe  as 
it  was  three  years  ago,  according  to  the  Committee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
The  annual  report  states  that  last  year  the  chance 
of  death  among  passengers  in  planes  on  scheduled 
flights  was  one  in  17.000.  In  1929  it  was  one  in 
10,000,  and  in  1928  one  in  4000.  The  improve- 
ment is  attributed  to  the  strict  supervision  exer- 
cised over  such  living  by  the  aeronautics  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  extension  of 
radio  beacon  service  and  weather  information,  to 
close  cooperation  of  operating  companies,  and 
to  the  excellence  of  American  aircraft  and  en- 
gines. Mortality  rate  among  holders  of  transport 
pilots'  licenses,  the  highest  type  issued,  is  twenty- 
four  per  1000. 


The  real  science  of  political  economy  is  that 
which  teaches  nations  to  desire  and  labor  for  the 
things  that  lead  to  life,  and  which  teaches  them 
to  scorn  and  destroy  the  things  that  lead  to  de- 
struction.— Ruskin. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  UNION  EVER  DONE* 

(By   Andrew    Furuseth) 


As  you  have  noted  in  the  legislative  report, 
[published  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Journal, 
(the  shipowners  are  seriously  trying  to  repeal  the 
(important  provisions  of  the  Seamen's  Act. 

The  Treaty  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  would  re- 
store to  the  foreign  shipowners  full  disciplinary 
[jurisdiction  over  their  seamen  while  such  vessels 
pre  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  They  would 
again  have  the  right  to  refuse  part  payment  of 
[wages  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
[compel  the  seamen  to  remain  with  the  vessel ;  be- 
cause he  will  be  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
[food  and  lodging.  They  would  again  have  the 
tight  to  determine  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
men,  and  the  nationality  of  the  seamen  carried. 
[The  United  States  would  surrender  the  right  to 
[determine  who  may  come  as  seamen  into  Ameri- 
can ports.  And  thus  the  enactment  of  the  King 
pill  would  be  made  impossible. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Union  is  op- 
posing that  treaty  and  has  so  far  been  able  to 
prevent  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

You  will  have  seen  that  on  December  6,  1928, 
•Mr.  Free,  a  member  of  Congress  from  California, 
:|ntroduced  a  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  6789,  to  restore 
lo  the  master  the  right  to  refuse  part  payment  of 
Ivages  in  ports  of  call.  Such  law  would  neces- 
sarily be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  that 
Extent  be  like  the  treaty.  You  will  see  from  the 
report  that  on  this  bill  there  was  a  hearing  in 
■May,  1930;  that  the  bill  was  opposed;  that  the 
[hearings  were  not  printed,  and  that  the  bill  died 
Mn  committee.  This  was  accomplished  by  opposi- 
tion from  the  organized  seamen.  On  the  same 
Kate,  December  6,  1928,  Mr.  Free  introduced  an- 
other bill,  known  as  H.  R.  6790,  to  restore  to 
[[he  masters  of  vessels  the  right  to  so  organize 
||he  crews  that  they  may  have  day  men ;  and  may 
Kail  the  vessel  at  night  with  one  man  at  the  wheel, 
U f  the  vessel  has  not  an  "iron  mike,"  sometimes 
rk  man  on  the  lookout  and  sometimes  not.  All 
|[his  in  order  that  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  may 
■be  kept  working  all  day  in  order  to  reduce  the 


♦Editor's  Note. — This  is  a  question  asked  from  time 
lo  time  by  men  who  do  not  know.  Others  ask  be- 
cause they  deliberately  want  to  create  the  impression 
[hat  the  Union  never  did  anything.  This  is  the  second 
|>f  a  series  of  short  articles  written  by  Andrew  Furu- 
leth  to  give  direct  answers  to  the  question.  One 
jubject  is  dealt  with  at  a  time,  in  this  and  in  several 
prthcoming  issues. 


number  of  men  carried,  and  all  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  safety  to  the  people  on  his  own  and  other 
vessels.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Union  and 
killed  in  committee. 

For  more  than  2,500  years  the  vessels  have 
been  responsible  to  the  seamen  for  maintenance 
and  cure  in  cases  of  sickness  and  accidents.  The 
American  shipowners  have  tried  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  to  have  this  law  abolished. 
They  tried  again  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  failed,  because  of  the  opposition  from  the 
organized  seamen.  Are  these  efforts  worth  any- 
thing to  you?  If  they  are,  then  come  and  share 
the  burdens  and  the  work.    Join  the  Union. 


IN  REDUCED  CIRCUMSTANCES 

(From    Manchester    Guardian) 


The  report  from  Berlin  that  the  ex-Kaiser  "has 
lost  £15,000  in  the  collapse  of  a  building  society 
whose  difficulties  became  public  about  a  fortnight 
ago"  suggests  a  sad  decline  in  the  affairs  of  the 
former  war  lord.  Since  he  has  lost  his  throne 
and  everything  else  that  once  must  have  made  life 
worth  living  for  a  very  fifth-rate  type  of  charac- 
ter, perhaps  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  what  else 
he  loses — and  yet  losses  in  mere  building  societies 
are  decidedly  out  of  the  picture.  One  feels  that 
a  Hohenzollern,  however  reduced,  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  building  society  at  all — any  more  than  he 
ought  to  be  paying  club  money  or  winning  a 
prize  in  a  suburban  bowling  handicap.  There  is 
something  so  terribly  bourgeois  about  a  building 
society — one  feels  that  ex-Emperors  ought  to  be 
hit  by  nothing  less  magnificent  than  a  first-class 
bank  smash. 

However,  there  was  a  time  about  twelve  years 
ago  when  a  good  many  people  in  this  country 
were  very  anxious  to  hit  the  investor  of  Doom 
just  as  hard  as  they  could — in  fact,  they  wanted 
to  hang  him  as  a  sort  of  hors-d'oeuvre  to  the 
forthcoming  reign  of  peace  and  plenty.  In  that 
amiable  intention  they  were  presently  foiled,  in 
spite  of  support  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Coalition  Government,  but  if  their  mood  has  be- 
come milder  with  the  passage  of  years,  perhaps 
they  will  now  be  satisfied  with  the  news  that  the 
modern  Machiavel  is  reduced  to  putting  his  money 
in  building  societies — and  losing  it. 


Dishonesty  in  government  brings  contempt 
for  government  and  disrespect  for  all  au- 
thority. 
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BIRTH  CONTROL 


An  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
Birth  Control  was  recently  given  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Goldstone  before  the  Eugenics  Section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 

Taking  the  different  countries  one  by  one,  their 
former  and  present  birth  rate  is  approximately 
as  follows : 

In  England  in  1877  the  birth  rate  was  40  per 
1000;  at  the  present  time  it  has  dropped  to  16.5 
per  1000. 

In  America  in  Colonial  times  the  rate  was  36 
per  1000;  in  1930  it  was  18.5.  California  was 
shown  to  have  the  lowest  birth  rate  of  any  state 
in  the  Union,  with  14.7  per  1000  in  1930. 

France,  after  one  hundred  years  of  experi- 
menting with  birth  control,  has  dropped,  since 
1800,  from  being  the  leading  nation  of  Europe 
in  wealth  and  numbers  to  fifth  place  in  1930.  Her 
deaths  now  exceed  her  births  by  25,000.  The 
government  in  a  state  of  alarm  is  making  efforts 
to  suppress  birth  control  information  and  has  in- 
stituted an  immigration  policy  that  will  cause 
rapid  deterioration  to  the  fine  old  French  stock. 

Russia  has  the  highest  birth  rate  in  Europe 
today,  with  44.4  per  1000.  How  can  Europe 
with  her  depleted  ranks  compete  with  her? 

In  Japan  the  population  has  doubled  in  the  last 
sixty  years.  Forty-five  years  more  and  it  will 
equal  that  of  the  United  States. 

Italy,  too,  is  gaining  daily  in  numbers. 

Sweden,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  the 
lowest  birth  rate  at  the  present  time — 15.2  per 
1000  in  1928. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  influential 
group  which  believe  that  population  is  growing 
too  rapidly — 160,000,000  in  thirty  or  forty  years 
is  the  prediction  made  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  That 
means  about  38  persons  per  square  mile  as  com- 
pared with  668  per  square  mile  in  England  today. 
This  does  not  seem  very  alarming  yet ! 

The  practice  of  family  limitation  in  the  United 
States  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  the  so-called 
more  intelligent,  leaving  the  balance  perilously  in 
favor  of  the  other  group.  The  United  States  con- 
tains about  12,000,000  negroes,  3,000,000  Mexi- 
can peons,  20  per  cent  of  whom  are  illiterates. 
It  is  said  that  6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  is  illiterate  and  10,000,000 
are  deficient  in  intellect  or  more  or  less  mentally 
diseased. 


With  these  facts  staring  one  in  the  face  it 
comes  as  a  shock  to  realize  that  California's  ex- 
traordinary low  birth  rate  of  14.7  per  1000  is 
augmented  by  its  large  Mexican  contingent  whose 
fertility  is  three  times  that  of  the  whites !  Figures 
just  released  by  the  State  Board  of  Flealth  show 
77  per  cent  white  children  born  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  23  per  cent  Mexican,  Japanese 
and  negroes.  At  this  rate,  without  replenish- 
ment by  other  states,  whites  will  ultimately  dis- 
appear from  California.  It  looks  as  though  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  race. 

The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  implies:  "Let 
the  Protestants  exterminate  themselves  as  quickly 
as  they  may,  the  Church  is  resolved  not  to  perish 
in  the  struggle  for  existence."  There  are  today 
478,500,000  Catholics  in  the  world,  and  206,9001 
000  Protestants.  South  America,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines  and  South  Europe  are  almost  entirely 
Catholic  countries. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  differential  birth  rate  ill 
this  country,  for  eugenic  purposes,  no  other 
means  seems  possible  except  some  form  of  selec* 
tive  compulsory  birth  control.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  restricting  the  unfit  and  unde- 
sirable from  immigration  here  and  restricting  the 
same  class  from  reproducing  their  kind  here? 

Something  must  be  done  unless  we  agree  with 
the  anthropologists  who  believe  in  the  potential 
equality  of  all  human  stocks. 

Many  eminent  scholars  believe  that  an  insti- 
tute should  be  established  to  study  population 
questions,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  inter- 
national understanding  and  accord  on  the  ques- 
tion. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


The  Accident    Prevention    Department  of   the  I 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association,  through 
Byron  O.   Pickard,   Safety  Engineer  in  Charge, 
in  its  report  for  the  first  six  months  of    1931 
states   that   the   major   accident    frequency    rate,  J 
based  on  the  number  of  accidents  for  each  10,0(1 
longshore-hours  worked  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  1 
was  22  per  cent  less  in  the  first  six  months  of  J 
1931  than  it  was  for  a  similar  period  in   1930. 
In  Los  Angeles  Plarbor  the  rate  was  39  per  cent 
lower,  and  in  the  Columbia  River,  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  was  reported.   This  record  was  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1930  rates 
were  considerably  lower  than  for  192''. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


With  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  liner 
America  from  Hamburg,  the  United  States  Lines 
withdrew  the  vessel  from  transatlantic  service  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  American  Merchant 
Line  steamship  American  Shipper  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  London  service  to  Hamburg  to 
run  in  place  of  the  America. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  reports 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  last  net  loss  of 
$73,295  after  including  $218,925,  interest  received 
on  Federal  tax  refund  and  other  interest  and  de- 
preciation. This  compares  with  net  profit  for  the 
ame  period  1930  of  $163,428  after  profit  of  $306,- 
218  on  sales  of  securities  and  ships  and  after  in- 
terest and  depreciation,  but  before  Federal  taxes. 

California  insurance  companies  collected  ocean 
marine  premiums  of  $5,776,976  during  1930,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner.  Net 
losses  paid  amounted  to  $3,456,230  and  net  losses 
incurred,  $3,406,192.  Inland  navigation  premi- 
ums totalled  $3,604,230,  while  the  net  losses  paid 
came  to  $2,378,432  and  the  net  losses  incurred, 
B2,296,797. 

During  her  trials  off  Sandy  Hook,  the  Balti- 
more Mail  liner  City  of  Hamburg  averaged  a 
bpeed  of  18.32  knots  on  a  58  mile  course.  This 
ppeed  was  over  two  knots  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired 16  knots,  stipulated  in  the  mail  contract 
awarded  the  line  by  the  Government.  The  City 
p/  Hamburg  was  reconditioned  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
and  will  be  the  third  ship  of  the  line  to  enter  the 
Baltimore-Hamburg  run. 

The  steamship  Eastern  Sword,  3,785  tons 
gross,  2,286  net,  5,532  tons  d.w.,  built  at  Uraga, 
Japan,  in  1920,  lying  at  Staten  Island  since  June, 
1924,  and  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
lias  been  sold  to  Captain  C.  Poulacos  for  $54,000, 
fe3Q,000  down,  balance  payable  in  three  equal  an- 
nual installments.  The  ship  is  to  be  converted 
nto  a  bulk  cargo  carrier  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
han  $35,000,  and  is  to  be  operated  between  the 
north  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf. 

By  the  close  of  the  current  year  the  United 
Fruit  Company  will  enter  six  new  liners  of  11,000 
pns  gross  each  on  the  service  from  New  York 
bid  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean.  The 
falanianca  and  Segovia  will  be  launched  August 


15  at  Newport  News,  while  the  Antiqua,  Quiriga, 
Chiriqui  and  Veragua  will  be  launched  October 
25,  November  14,  November  30  and  December 
12,  respectively.  The  ships  are  447  feet  in  length 
and  60-foot  beam.  Each  will  carry  120  passen- 
gers and  will  average  a  speed  of  18  knots. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  invited  bids  on 
70  houses  and  mortgages  on  200  other  similar 
pieces  of  property  which  comprise  a  village  at 
Brooklawn,  N.  J.,  developed  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,500,000,  for 
the  accommodation  of  workers  at  the  Camden 
shipyard.  The  sale  was  authorized  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enable  the  community  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  property,  which  under  Federal  ownership  is 
exempt  from  such  taxation. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  now 
making  visits  to  American  ports  in  tow  of  a  mine- 
sweeper, will  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
Mardi  Gras  period  of  1932,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Ernest  Lee  Janhcke,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  just  announced.  Old  Ironsides  will  arrive  in 
the  Gulf  port  January  28  and  will  remain  until 
February  11.  During  the  visit  the  frigate  that 
once  was  queen  of  the  seas  will  be  moored  close 
to  the  head  of  Canal  Street  where  she  will  be 
open  to  the  public.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that 
the  Constitution  has  visited  New  Orleans. 

Another  deal  for  American  wheat  on  long  credit 
terms  is  reported  from  Berlin.  This,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  involve  more  than  7,000,000  bushels 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  wheat 
trade  and  the  Brazilian  coffee-wheat  exchange  will 
absorb  a  considerable  tonnage  of  shipping.  To 
this  extent  it  would  appear  that  shipping  has  a 
much  brighter  outlook  than  it  has  seen  for  a  very 
long  time,  because  any  such  large  movements 
draw  other  ships  into  operation  for  general  trade, 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  will  be  steadily  making 
advances. 

The  Panama  Mail  liner  Colombia  went  ashore 
at  Point  Tosca,  Lower  California,  on  September 
12.  Present  reports  are  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
floating  the  vessel  and  that  she  will  become  a  total 
loss.  Value  of  cargo  on  the  Colombia  is  estimated 
at  $400,000,  in  addition  to  which  she  carried  a 
consignment  of  gold  bullion  valued  at  $185,000. 
Insurance  on  the  cargo  was  placed  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  and  indications  are  that  the 
Pacific  underwriters  will  be  the  most  heavily  hit. 
Hull  of  the  vessel  was  insured  for  $1,000,000,  the 
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coverage  being  about  equally  divided  between  the 
American  Syndicate  and  London. 

The  Herbert  Hoover,  the  largest  Diesel-pow- 
ered tug  in  the  world  has  been  launched.  The 
craft  was  constructed  for  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  and  is  226.4^  ft.  over  all  and  43^  ft.  wide, 
with  a  draft  of  6  ft.  on  150  tons  of  fuel  oil.  The 
machinery  pit  amidships  is  58  x  33  ft.  Twin 
motors  weighing  100  tons  each  have  been  fitted  on 
the  tug,  while  the  Diesels  together  develop  2,200 
h.p.  At  an  average  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour 
upstream,  the  Herbert  Hoover  can  tow  10,000 
tons  of  freight,  her  speed  downstream  being  con- 
siderable greater.  The  craft  will  be  placed  in 
service  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 

Extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  for  the  fourteenth  year  in  succession 
been  deferred  for  lack  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  service  to  those  unhappy  isles  whose  peo- 
ple have  been  reduced  practically  to  penury 
through  the  Volstead  Act.  Their  principal  prod- 
uct was  rum  and  since  they  now  have  no  export 
market  at  all  95  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
practically  paupers.  Exemption  from  the  coast- 
wise laws  extends  to  September  30,  1932.  When 
President  Hoover  visited  the  islands  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  spring,  his  reception  was  anything 
but  cordial  but  he  declared  his  intention  of 
"thinking  up"  some  solution  of  the  islanders' 
problems. 

With  final  approval  of  the  sale  of  the  Mobile 
Oceanic  Line  to  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co.,  of 
Mobile,  granted  by  the  Shipping  Board,  delivery 
of  the  fourteen  cargo  steamers  comprising  the 
line  has  been  effected.  The  purchase  price  was 
$1,108,080,  25  per  cent  down,  balance  payable  in 
seven  and  a  half  years  at  Al/2  per  cent  interest.  A 
mail  contract  awarded  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment accompanied  the  sale  of  the  line,  stipulating 
compensation  to  the  new  owners  of  $2.50  per  mile 
for  ships  of  Class  6,  $4  for  Class  5  and  $6  for 
Class  4.  If  additional  vessels  are  required  the  rate 
for  Class  6  is  $2.50  per  mile,  Class  5,  $4 ;  Class  4, 
$6 ;  and  Class  3,  $8.  In  addition,  not  less  than  ten 
ships  of  an  average  of  8,000  tons  gr.  must  be  re- 
conditioned so  as  to  increase  their  speed  to  14 
knots. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  announces  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing U.  S.  vessels  to  foreign  registry:  Lake  Fan- 
don    (s.s.),  2,606  tons  gross,   1,612  net,  built  at 


Wyandotte,  Mich.,  in  1919,  to  Russian;  J'esta 
(s.s.),  3,663  tons  gross,  2,223  net,  built  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  in  1913,  to  British.  The  yacht  Mai 
flower,  2,690  tons  displ.,  speed  16*4  knots,  buill 
at  Clydebank  in  1896,  unsuccessfully  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Navy  Department  four  times,  and 
damaged  by  fire  at  Philadelphia  on  January  22, 
1931,  is  again  offered  for  sale.  The  ship,  pur- 
chased from  the  Ogden  Goelet  estate  in  L898  for 
$430,(X)0,  served  the  Presidents  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  in  service 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  At  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  January  she  was  being  reconditioned 
for  survey  duty  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Spreading  its  six  huge  wings  over  an  entire 
city  block,  the  new  $2,250,000  marine  hospital  at 
New  Orleans,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  is  expected 
t'»  be  ready  for  occupancy  November  1.  The  new 
hospital,  which  overlooks  the  river  near  Audu- 
bon Park,  will  have  a  capacity  of  572  beds.  Every 
bed  will  be  provided  with  radio  earphones  anJ 
there  will  be  other  new  features  in  equipment. 
Among  these  will  be  a  sun-ray  room  with  a  huge 
violet  light  in  the  ceiling  where  dozens  of  patients 
may  be  exposed  at  one  time.  The  main  building 
will  be  five  stories  high.  The  roof  of  the  cupola 
is  being  covered  with  aluminum  in  order  to  re- 
flect the  sunlight  and  act  as  a  beacon  for  river 
boats.  At  night  the  windows  of  the  dome  will  be 
lighted  to  serve  a  similar  purpose,  according  to 
Dr.  T.  B.  H.  Anderson,  medical  officer  in  charge. 

Official  statistics  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30  last  show  that  the  shipping  traffic  using 
the  port  of  New  York  during  that  period  was  con«* 
siderably  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  En- 
trances in  foreign  trade  totaled  only  6,211  vessel! 
of  30,212,326  tons  net,  compared  with  6,825  of 
30,925,199  tons  in  1929-30.  Similarly,  the  clear, 
ances  were  6,372  vessels  of  30,515,159  tonafc 
against  6,042  of  31,117,939  tons,  whilst  the  coast- 
wise traffic  declined  from  12,704,693  to  12,005,132 
tons  inwards  and  from  13,293,063  to  12,348,7*1 
tons  outwards,  and  the  intercoastal  trade  from 
4,058,179  to  3,784,092  tons  inwards  and  from 
4,188,472  to  3,888,224  tons  outwards.  In  the  past 
year  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  entering  New  York  was  2,345.  a 
drop  of  150  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months,  and  their  aggregate  net  tonnage  was  'V 
953,686  tons.  Great  Britain  was  a  close  second 
with  1.620  vessels  of  9,437.328  tons. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


The  Merchant  Shipping  (Safety  and  Load  Line 
D Convention)  Bill  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Brit- 
i  ish  House  of  Commons  immediately  upon  its  re- 
|  assembly  on  October  20. 

Although  the  press  dispatches  paint  a  doleful 

|  picture  of  hard  times  in   Germany  the   Bremer 

Vulkan  Schiffbau-  und   Maschinenfabrik,  Vege- 

I  sack,  again  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  for  1930. 

Laid-up  shipping  at  Hamburg  at  the  end  of  last 

I  month  totalled  400,000  tons.     Such  a  large  quan- 

I  tity  of  idle  tonnage  has  not  been  seen  in  the  port 

I  since  the  war.     Included  in  the  number  are  80 

large  modern  units. 

Further  reductions  in  transatlantic  sailings  hav- 
ing been  made  imperative  by  the  extraordinary 
travel  slump  at  present  prevalent,  the  White  Star 
and  Cunard  Lines  have  curtailed  the  sailings  of 
several  large  express  steamers  running  to  New 
York  from  Southampton  and  Liverpool. 

The  period  during  which  Canadian  cattle  may 
[  be  shipped  to  the  English  market  on  open  deck 
has  been  extended  from  September  30  to  October 
31,  with  the  result  that  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  cattle  will  be  sent  from  Canada  to  England 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  the  previous 
time  limit. 

Extension  of  their  service  from  Hongkong  to 
New  Guinea  will  be  undertaken  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  through  calls  at  Veenapope,  Taku- 
bar,  Duke  of  York  Island,  Weberhafen,  Bainings, 
Vitu  Island,  Unea  Island,  Alexishafen  and  Na- 
gada.  These  ports  were  formerly  accessible  only 
I   by  transshipment. 

Rolling  and  pitching  is  expected  to  be  complete- 
ly eliminated  on  the  Cunard  superliner  now  under 
construction  on  the  Clyde,  through  the  installation 
of  a  secret  device  which  has  been  tested  with  suc- 
cess in  artificial  gales  produced  in  experimental 
tanks.  The  invention  is  understood  to  employ  the 
gyroscopic  principle. 

A  new  port  is  to  be  laid  out  at  Fiumicino,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Italian 
Government.  Fiumicino  is  a  small  spa  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  most  northern  arm  of  the  Tiber 
mouth,  and  is  situated  about  25  miles  from  Rome. 
The  southwest  wind  which  in  other  ports  of  the 
coast  injures  harbors  does  not  affect  Fiumicino. 


The  Spanish  Petroleum  Monopoly  (Cia.  Ar- 
rendataria  del  Monopolio  des  Petroles)  have  con- 
tracted for  three  motor-tankers  in  order,  it  is 
stated,  to  relieve  unemployment  in  Spanish  ship- 
yards. One  is  a  10,000-tonner  to  be  built  by  the 
Cia.  Euskalduna.  The  other  two  are  8,000-ton 
ships,  one  to  be  built  by  Echevarrieta  y  Larrinaga 
and  the  other  by  the  Soc.  Espanola  de  Construc- 
tion Navales.  All  will  be  constructed  on  the  Ish- 
erwood  Bracketless  system. 

Resumption  of  service  between  the  North  Pa- 
cific and  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  will  shortly  be  ef- 
fected by  the  Tacoma-Oriental  S.  S.  Co.,  the 
Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  States 
S.  S.  Co.,  through  special  arrangements  with  Sov- 
iet Russia.  The  service  has  been  suspended  since 
the  war.  The  first  cargo  will  be  loaded  at  Vladi- 
vostok during  September  by  the  steamship 
Everett  of  the  Tacoma  Oriental  Line,  and  the 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  will  handle  the  shipments 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Soviet. 

Twenty-one  Bnrmester-type  non-sinkable  life- 
boats are  being  supplied  for  the  Italian  liner  Rex, 
and  will  be  fitted  with  Penta  engines.  They  are 
built  to  carry  140  persons,  have  a  large  amount  of 
reserve  buoyancy,  and  they  can  carry  a  full  load 
with  the  gunwales  awash.  With  the  boat  in  this 
condition  the  engine  will  still  function,  as  it  is  in- 
stalled in  a  water-tight  casing.  In  the  event  of 
any  water  entering  the  air  intake,  this  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  carburetor  and  is  ejected  by  a 
small  pump  which  is  continuously  in  operation. 

Increase  of  the  world's  merchant  tonnage  while 
cargoes  decreased  is  blamed  in  the  current  report 
of  the  Belgian  Shipowners'  Union  for  the  extreme 
depression  of  last  year.  Belgian  shipowning  cir- 
cles, the  report  pointed  out,  experienced  great  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  shipping  credit  question 
before  the  end  of  the  last  session.  It  is  stated 
that  if  the  scheme  is  not  passed  within  a  short 
time,  it  may  later  prove  worthless  to  some  Belgian 
firms  which  at  present  find  themselves  in  a  very 
weak  position. 

The  "export  bonus"  to  be  paid  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  the  wheat-growers  of  the  West 
for  one  year  to  assist  them  over  the  period  of  de- 
pressed prices  will  probably  cost  the  Canadian 
treasury  about  $6,500,000,  and  should  agitation 
for  a  continuance  or  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
such  payments  be  successful,  the  sum  will  come  to 
a  substantially  higher  figure.     The  plan  is  to  pay 
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the  growers  5c  per  bushel  of  wheat  of  the  1931 
crop  from  the  prairie  provinces,  this  subvention  to 
apply  on  all  wheat  delivered  to  licensed  elevators 
regardless  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo. 

Organization  of  shipping  control  is  being  com- 
pleted by  the  Brazilian  Government,  according  to 
advices  from  Brazil.  Since  the  tonnage  now  in 
existence  is  about  three  times  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  coasting  requirements,  the  government 
is  prevailing  upon  the  steamship  companies  to 
withdraw  their  obsolete  ships.  One  of  the  first 
measures  undertaken  under  the  reorganization 
plan  is  the  operation  of  the  motorships  Aratimbo, 
Araraquara,  Aracatuba  and  Ararangua,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lloyd  National,  S.  A.,  by  the  Cia.  Na- 
tional de  Navegacao  Costeira,  whose  services 
were  contracted  in  accordance  with  the  govern- 
ment's plan. 

French  official  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French  line) 
call  for  the  immediate  appropriation  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  $12,000,000  subsidy  in  the  form  of 
an  advance  on  the  mail  contract,  which  will  enable 
the  French  Line  to  continue  operation  and  con- 
struction work  on  the  new  70,000-ton  liner  in 
the  St.  Nazaire  shipyards.  The  Fabre  Line,  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  bid  for  control  of 
the  French  Line  through  supplementing  the  gov- 
ernment's subsidy,  as  reported  in  some  news- 
papers, is  also  in  difficulties.  However,  Mr. 
Laval  declared,  the  Fabre  Line  can  be.  pulled  out 
of  the  hole  for  $4,000,000. 

The  Cunarder  Mauretania  will  make  five 
cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  this  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  National  Tours,  Inc.  Each  cruise 
will  be  of  17  days'  duration,  and  the  minimum 
rate  will  be  $245.  Only  first-class  passengers  will 
be  carried.  Calls  will  be  made  at  Cadiz,  Gibral- 
tar, Algiers  and  Villefranche,  from  which  visits 
will  be  made  to  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Cannes  and 
other  Riviera  resorts.  The  cruises  will  take 
place  from  New  York  December  17,  January  8, 
January  27,  February  15,  and  March  6.  A  spe- 
cial cruise  to  the  West  Indies  will  be  made  by  the 
ship  March  24,  also  under  the  auspices  of  Na- 
tional Tours. 

Reservation  of  British  coasting  trade  to  Brit- 
ish vessels  is  urged  by  the  British  Coasting  and 
Near  Trades  Shipowners'  Association,  in  a  reso- 
lution in  which  it  is  declared  that  in  view  of  the 
admitted  importance  of  maintaining  and  encour- 
aging the  British  coasting  trade,  the  government 


ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  and  issue  an  Order  in  Council  under 
the  British  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1853 
excluding  all  foreign  vessels  from  carrying  cargo 
between  one  British  port  and  another,  thus  pro- 
tecting British  shipping  from  unfair  competition 
and  assisting  it  to  recover  a  reasonable  measure 
of  return  on  labor  and  outlay. 

Cie.  Generale  Transatlantique's  new  liner 
Champlain  has  been  launched  from  the  IVnhoet 
yards  at  St.  Xazaire.  The  ship  will  be  run  on  the 
New  York-Plvmouth-Havre  service  as  flagship  of 
the  cabin  fleet,  making  her  maiden  voyage  next 
spring.  Of  28,000  tons  gross,  the  Chain  plain  is 
607  bet.  perp.,  and  650  feet  over-all.  with  a 
beam  of  eighty-three  feet.  She  displaces  28,627 
tons.  Her  promenade  deck  is  eighty-six  feet 
broad,  while  her  depth  to  "H"  deck  is  50.9  feet. 
She  will  carry  10,000  tons  on  a  draft  of  30.4  feet, 
343,000  cubic  feet  representing  her  cargo  space. 
The  ship  will  accommodate  645  cabin,  316  tourist 
and  131  third-class  passengers. 

French  idle  tonnage  lying  at  French  and  Al- 
gerian ports  totalled  566,782  tons  as  of  July  15 
last,  against  327,111  tons  on  April  15.  1931,  229,1 
111  tons  in  January,  1931,  and  169,951  tons  same 
date  1930.  The  greatest  number  of  ships  which 
were  recently  added  to  the  number  already  laid 
up  consisted  of  mechanically  propelled  cargo  and 
passenger  and  cargo  ships,  which  increased  from 
94  of  403.852  tons  d.w.  at  the  end  of  the  April 
quarter  to  139  of  655,093  tons  d.w.  on  July  15. 
Idle  passenger  liners  increased  by  33,000  tons, 
while  idle  sailing  vessels  increased  4,000  tons. 
Nine  foreign  ships  are  also  laid  up  at  French  and 
Algerian  ports  totalling  20,223  tons,  against  six 
of  15,846  tons  in  April. 

New  wireless  regulations,  applying  to  all  for- 
eign ships  in  German  territorial  waters,  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  German  Post  Office.  All 
communications  must  be  effected  with  the  nearest 
German  coastal  wireless  station  which  is  open  to 
the  public  for  official  messages,  unless  special  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  to  work  with  other  sta- 
tions; and  communication  must  be  carried  out 
using  the  minimum  aerial  energy  for  the  purpose, 
and  using  sharply  tuned  waves  either  of  the  con- 
tinuous or  interrupted  continuous  wave  type. 
Communication  must  cease  immediately  upon  re- 
quest from  the  nearest  German  coast  station  or  of 
a  German  naval  wireless  station,  and  may  only  be 
resumed  by  special  permission  of  that  station. 
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Charging  that  unemployed  men  started  forest 
fires  to  make  work  fighting  the  fires,  Gov.  Ross 
of  Idaho  placed  four  counties  under  martial  law. 

Book  sales  have  largely  increased  this  summer 
over  the  same  period  last  year  and  the  book  in- 
dustry looks  forward  to  a  year  of  prosperity,  the 
New  York  Times  reports. 

Under  a  plan  adopted  in  Pickens  County,  Ga., 
every  able-bodied  unemployed  man  accepting  aid 
from  the  county  will  be  required  to  work  on  coun- 
ty roads  or  some  other  public  labor  and  pay  will  be 
in  food  and  clothes  for  the  man  and  his  family. 

A  five-day  week  on  State  and  municipal  public 
works,  a  $20,000,000  unemployment  relief  fund 
for  next  winter  raised  by  a  50  per  cent  additional 
tax  on  personal  incomes,  and  municipal  authority 
to  issue  unemployment  relief  bonds,  were  the  out- 
standing features  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  jobless 
relief  recommendations  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Xew  York  State  Legislature. 

"We  have  the  greatest  system  for  production 
of  which  the  world  has  ever  dreamed,"  said  Gov- 
ernor "Phil"  LaFollette,  addressing  a  crowd  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair.  "But  we  don't  know  how 
to  make  the  system  function.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
It  is  geared  for  mass  production,  and  to  have  that 
we  must  have  mass  consumption,  which  means 
purchasing  power  in  the  pockets  of  the  masses. 
It  is  all  right  to  say  'buy  more,'  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  more." 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-three  establishments, 
employing  approximately  20,000  persons,  are  now 
on  a  permanent  five-day  week  basis,  according  to 
a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  This  does  not  include  the  building- 
trades,  the  unions  which  led  in  the  movement 
toward  the  five-day  week.  Building  trades  work- 
ers are  not  grouped  in  "establishments";  but  in 
forty-four  cities,  all  crafts  in  the  building  trades 
were  working  on  a  five-day  basis  in  June. 

Around  18,500  men  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
'$1,474,000,  will  be  given  jobs  by  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority  as  soon  as  treaty  details 
with  Canada  are  worked  out  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  the  $171,000,000  State-owned  hydro- 
electric power  plant  at  Massena  Point  on  the  St. 


Lawrence  river,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  power  authority,  declared.  It  is  expected  that 
the  treaty  points  will  be  settled  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  direct  employment, 
Walsh  said  that  $50,000,000  would  be  spent  for 
materials  and  equipment. 

During  1930  employers  throughout  the  United 
States  deliberately  resorted  to  wholesale  employ- 
ment of  children  between  14  and  15  years  old  at 
lower  wages  than  adult  workers  would  be  paid 
and  are  still  keeping  up  the  work,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  During 
the  very  period  in  which  these  employers  were 
tossing  adult  workers  into  the  army  of  the  job- 
less by  millions,  they  took  103,000  children  be- 
tween 14  and  15  years  from  desks  and  play- 
grounds and  put  them  to  work,  often  in  the  places 
of  the  fathers  and  older  brothers  who  had  been 
fired. 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  public  utility  magnate,  has 
put  up  $500,000  to  finance  a  study  of  ways  to  help 
the  unemployment  situation.  His  offer  came  about 
in  an  unusual  manner.  A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Roy 
V.  Wright  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  told  a  con- 
vention of  power  engineers  in  this  city  that  "en- 
gineers and  scientists  caused  the  industrial  de- 
pression by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices 
and  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  solve  it."  Doherty 
handed  the  association  the  half  million  and  told 
it  to  go  t'o  it.  Incidentally,  he  questioned  the  ac- 
curacy of  Wright's  statement. 

More  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of 
electric  railways  in  the  United  States  was  aban- 
doned during  1930,  according  to  a  report  just  is- 
sued by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At 
the  close  of  1929,  10,076  miles  of  electric  line 
were  in  operation ;  at  the  close  of  1930,  this  had 
shrunk  to  8,958  miles  ;  a  drop  of  1,118  miles.  The 
number  of  employees  during  the  same  year  fell 
from  47,397  to  38,769 ;  and  their  total  compensa- 
tion declined  from  $77,250,693  to  $66,857,961. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  8,628  jobs,  and  more  than 
$10,000,00  in  payrolls.  Passenger  revenues  of  the 
electrics  fell  off  about  $17,000,000  and  freight  rev- 
enues more  than  $10,000,000. 

Analyzing  the  question,  "Who  pays  for  unem- 
ployment relief  ?"  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  has  satis- 
fied itself  that  the  burden  falls  largely  on  per- 
sons of  modest  means.  It  declares  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  money  paid  out  for  relief  in  this  coun- 
try comes  from  public  funds — mostly  from  those 
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of  local  communities — and  that  this  enables  the 
large  taxpayer  to  escape.  "By  preventing  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Federal  policy  of  relief,"  says  the 
Bureau,  "we  are  transferring-  the  burden  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  restricting  the  total  amount  of  money 
available.  In  order  to  protect  big  incomes,  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  allowing  many  unemployed 
to  starve." 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  At- 
lantic City,  adopted  a  standard  old-age  pension 
bill  to  be  supplied  to  the  officers  of  all  State  Fed- 
erations of  Labor  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
prepare  to  obtain  its  introduction  and  enactment 
into  law  by  the  various  state  legislatures.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  said  it  was  the  first  old-age  pension  bill 
written  and  sponsored  by  the  Federation.  It  pro- 
vides that  an  aged  dependent  person  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  pension  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  60.  The  pension  amounts  to  about  $40  a  month, 
and  is  payable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
residents  of  the  State  where  the  law  is  effective. 
"It  embodies  within  it  the  best  of  the  different 
provisions  proposed  in  all  drafts  of  this  charac- 
ter," an  Executive  Council  statement  said. 

A  model  old  age  security  bill  has  been  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  will  be  referred  to  State 
Federations  throughout  the  country  as  a  basis  for 
a  nation-wide  labor  campaign  against  destitution 
in  old  age.  "This  standard  act  will  be  supplied 
to  the  officers  of  the  all-State  Federations  of 
Labor,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  prepare  to 
secure  its  introduction  and  enactment  into  law 
when  the  different  Legislatures  are  in  session." 
President  William  Green  declared.  The  bill  calls 
for  a  pension  to  indigent  citizens  at  65  years  of 
age,  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  $468 
and  who  have  no  property  in  excess  of  $3,000. 
The  bill  fixes  the  maximum  pension  at  $9  weekly 
and  proposes  that  the  funds  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  State.  The  acts  would  be  administered  by  spe- 
cial boards. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  entirely 
or  largely  owned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  a  concern  that  has  marked  its  way  in  industry 
with  bloodshed  and  murder  of  workers,  has  an- 
nounced a  wage  cut  of  from  16  to  20  per  cent  to 
affect  all  employees.  The  wage  cut,  the  manage- 
ment  has   stated,   is  necessitated   by  competitive 


conditions  in  industry,  a  justification  of  wage  cut- 
ting which  all  employers  make  on  all  occasions. 
But  Miss  Josephine  Roche,  directing  head  of  thi 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  the  chief  corn* 
petitor  of  the  Rockefeller  enterprise  in  the  stateji 
has  come  out  for  the  maintenance,  rather  than  fon 
the  reduction  of  the  Colorado  wage  scale.  Ob- 
viously, competition  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
attempt  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  company  at  squeez-* 
ing  more  dollars  out  of  labor.  It  is  only  another 
way  of  making  more  money  on  the  ownership  of 
the  mines. 

Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General  Klec- 
tric  Company,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers'  Association,  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  organization  of  industrl 
designed  to  stabilize  production  and  consumption 
minimize  unemployment  and  to  solve  adequately, 
from  the  employers'  viewpoint,  the  problem  of 
security  for  the  worker  and  his  family  in  illness, 
disability,  involuntary  idleness,  old  age  and  death. 
Mr.  Swope  declared  that  the  plan  was  drawn  up 
for  the  electric  light  and  power  industry,  but  added 
that  it  could  be  adapted  to  any  other  industry. 
On  the  employers'  side  the  dominating  force  would 
be  trade  associations,  composed  of  the  organized 
employers.  The  plan  appears  to  give  no  con- 
sideration to  the  trade  unions  as  the  organ i/.ed 
body  to  represent  the  workers.  The  voice  of  the 
employees  would  manifest  itself  through  company 
unions,  which  every  trade  unionist  knows  arc 
dominated  by  the  employers. 

Both  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada 
and  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  to- 
gether representative  of  the  great  majority  of  or- 
ganized workers  in  Canada,  have  passed  strong 
unemployment  insurance  resolutions  at  their  con- 
ventions. The  Liberals  of  Ontario  adopted  an  un- 
employment insurance  plank  at  their  convention, 
held  in  Toronto.  Within  recent  months  the  gov- 
ernments of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  have  expressed  definite  approval. 
and  so  has  Premier  Henry  of  Ontario.  The  La- 
bour and  Progressive  members  of  the  House  ol 
Commons  strongly  advocated  Dominion  action  in 
the  course  of  an  extensive  debate  on  unemploy- 
ment in  April  of  1^30,  and  they  initiated  the  re- 
cent debate  which  led  to  Mr.  Bennett's  promi>e  of 
legislation.  On  both  occasions  Hon.  \V.  L.  M. 
King  and  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  formerly  .Minister 
of  Labour,  joined  the  Labour  and  Progressive 
members  in  supporting  the  principle  of  insurance. 
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WORLDS  WORKERS 


Following  upon  the  announcement  that  the 
Nordeutscher  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  have  decided  to  postpone  construction  of 
he  two  20,000-ton  vessels  on  their  program,  about 

11,000  men  have  been  dismissed  from  Bremen 
shipyards. 
By  the  terms  of  Federal  Decree  the  entry  of 
immigrants  into  Brazil  has  been  strictly  limited 
for  the  year  1931,  exceptions  being  made  in  favor 
of  returning  aliens  already  domiciled  in  Brazil 
and  immigrant  agriculturists  or  artisans  whose 
services  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary. 

The  Cologne  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  recently  opened,  only  slightly 
more  than  nine  months  since  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  by  Henry  Ford.  The  new  factory 
building  covers  an  area  of  27,704  square  yards 
and  has  326,975  cubic  yards  of  air  space.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  150  finished  automobiles 
daily  in  one  shift  of  eight  hours,  and  with  a  force 
of  1,500  workmen. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  election  code 
of  Brazil,  married  women  may  not  vote  without 
getting  their  husbands'  consent.  Other  provisions 
of  this  code  which  is  now  being  published  by  the 
provisional  government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  permit 
single  women  who  earn  their  own  living  to  vote, 
but  men  who  fail  to  vote  are  to  be  fined  $6.20. 
Several  newspapers  denounce  the  provisions  re- 
garding woman  suffrage  as  being  unfair  to  the 
married  women. 

It  is  charged  in  Austrian  labor  circles  that 
foreign  financiers  insisted  that  Austrian  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  be  decreased  and 
wages  of  State  employees  cut  before  they  would 
consider  making  a  loan  to  the  Government.  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  speaking  for  Austrian  Labor, 
declares  the  wages  and  jobless  benefit  cuts  were 
not  necessary,  and  points  out  that  the  savings  de- 
manded could  be  made  on  the  army  "on  which 
$16,000,000  has  been  squandered  uselessly  for  po- 
lice and  gendarmerie  expenditures  which,  in  the 
last  four  years,  have  so  unduly  increased." 

In  Holland,  which  has  hitherto  been  successful 
in  maintaining  its  wage  standard,  various  strikes 
have  now  been  started  in  the  most  varied  indus- 
tries against  wage  cuts,  and  some  of  them  have 
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already  been  brought  to  an  end  (for  instance,  a 
dispute  in  the  non-inflammable  stone  industry 
which  has  lasted  for  14  months  is  just  at  an  end). 
Strikes  are  now  going  on  in  the  cardboard  indus- 
try, the  carpet  industry  and  agriculture ;  another 
is  threatening  in  the  metal  industry.  The  ener- 
getic action  of  the  agricultural  laborers'  union 
has  had  excellent  results  in  increasing  its  mem- 
bership, which  has  risen  from  8,300  in  1929-1930 
to  over  20,000  at  the  present  time. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress General  Council  for  years  past  to  secure 
greater  concentration  in  the  British  trade  union 
movement  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  un- 
ions have  recently  met  with  a  new  success,  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  three  large  unions  of  the 
clothing  industry.  The  amalgamation  scheme  pro- 
vides for  a  transitional  period  of  four  years ;  dur- 
ing this  period  the  new  union  will  be  under  an 
executive  in  which  the  three  organizations  are 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  The 
organization  will  have  at  the  outset  100,000  mem- 
bers out  of  the  half  a  million  workers  in  the  gar- 
ment industry  who  are  organizable  in  the  new 
union.  In  view  of  the  new  propaganda  rendered 
possible  by  the  amalgamation,  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
the  membership  before  long  to  250,000. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  decision  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth Government  to  reduce  war  pensions  by  20 
per  cent  in  accordance  with  the  restoration  plan. 
They  include  204,707  dependents  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Expeditionary  Forces  and  74,578  in- 
capacitated ex-soldiers  and  sailors,  making  a  total 
of  279,285  persons  on  the  war  pensions  list.  The 
Repatriation  Commission's  report  says  that  pen- 
sions are  being  paid  in  respect  of  65,242  wives  (or 
widows),  110,656  children,  7678  widowed  moth- 
ers, 16,174  other  mothers,  3075  fathers,  697  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  1185  unclassified  dependents. 
Of  the  total  pensions  in  force  34,270  are  paid  to 
the  dependents  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  remainder  (245,000)  being  distributed  among 
74,578  incapacitated  ex-members  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  and  170,437  of  their  dependents. 
A  bill  to  establish  a  statutory  annual  holiday 
for  workers,  has  been  passed  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  bill,  Louis  Gros  stated  that  it  had  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  The  workers  were  awaiting  this  reform 
with   the   utmost   impatience,   as   was   shown   by 
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resolutions  adopted  at  all  departmental,  provincial 
and  national  congresses.  Even  the  employers' 
associations  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were 
in  agreement  as  to  the  principle,  and  only  dis- 
puted the  methods  of  application.  The  speaker 
then  dealt  with  the  principal  arguments  against 
the  bill.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  moment 
was  unsuitable,  but  this  argument  was  put  for- 
ward whenever  any  social  reform  came  up  for 
discussion,  whether  the  country  was  at  the  height 
of  prosperity  or  undergoing  a  period  of  economic 
depression  as  at  present.  Mr.  Gros  maintained 
that  the  grant  of  annual  holidays  with  pay  would 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  cost  of  living, 
the  increase  of  which  would  only  amount  to  0.26 
per  cent. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of    "Seamen's    Journal,"    published    monthly,    at    San    Francisco, 
Calif.,   for   October   1,    1 9 J? I . 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
hu  1S  i.the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,"  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  An  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg»1ations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.     That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,   editor,   man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are : 
Publisher,   International   Seamen's  Union  of  America 
Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2'  ^jf*  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Andrew  Furu- 
*V^res,ldent'  AF-  of  L-  BldS-.  Washington,  D.C.J  Victor 
A  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,   111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  no  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown    above    is 

(This    information    is    required    from    daily    publications' i    only.) 
PAUL   SCHARRENBKKC. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  September, 

[Seal]  CARL  W.  MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 


A  STUDY  IN  LONGEVITY 


The  horse  and  mule  live  30  years, 
They  never  taste  light  wines  and  beers. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  dead  at  20, 
They  drink  no  liquor — water  plenty. 
At  15  dogs  are  mostly  dead, 
They  look  not  on  the  wine  when  red. 
At  10  the  cat's  lost  all  nine  lives — 
No  beast  on  milk  and  water  thrives. 
At  5  most  birds  have  passed  away, 
Far,  far  from  alcohol  they  stay. 
Bugs  spend  but  few  days  on  this  earth, 
They  never  know   the  cocktail's   worth, 
But  evil,  wicked,  rum-soaked  men 
Live  on  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  rrom   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION! 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street: 

EUGENE   BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 49  Clay   Street; 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wa5h S6  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  41 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.  O.  Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM  KAY,   Secretary 

2441    K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   597 

N.   SWANSON,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.   GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPER.T  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  1675 

J.  M.   MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  AJaska P.  O.   Box  A17 

GUST  OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


Ittorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

31   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine    Firemen     and     Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
I  Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
11    Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    •    Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in  Admiralty 

lUNderhill   4840 — Home   Ph.   BAyview  5619 

11005  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Never  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill. 


Rates   Weekly   #1.50   and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


J  or  tall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


KNEW  HIMSELF 

A  negro  boxer  was  to  fight  a 
heavyweight  champion.  When  he 
reached  the  ring  it  was  noticed  he 
hung  back. 

"It's  all  right,  Sambo,"  said  his 
second.  "Just  you  say  to  yourself, 
'I'm  going  to  beat  him,'  and  you 
will  win." 

"That's  no  good,  boss,"  replied 
Sambo.    "I  know  what  a  liar  I  am." 

The  absent-minded  man  was 
walking  along  the  promenade. 
When  he  reached  the  end  onlookers 
were  amazed  to  see  him  fall  off  into 
the  sea. 

He  seemed  helpless  in  the  water, 
and  rescuers  were  just  in  time  to 
bring  him  ashore. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "That  was 
a  near  shave."  Then  he  hesitated. 
"But,  hang  it  all,"  he  went  on, 
"when  I  come  to  think  of  it  I've 
just  remembered  I'm  a  splendid 
swimmer!" 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label  House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

715  First  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

Opp.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BTG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake   and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8c  GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


IT  COULDN'T  ERR 


"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said 
the  young  husband,  "there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  cake?  It 
doesn't  taste  right." 

"That's  all  your  imagination," 
answered  the  bride,  triumphantly, 
"for  it  says  in  my  new  cook  book 
that  it's  delicious." 

OVERSUPPLY 


"I  hear  you  advertised  for  a  wife. 
Any   replies?" 

"Yes;  hundreds." 

"Good.  What  did  they  say?" 

"Oh,  they  all  said,  'You  can  have 
mine.'  " 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  Is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now. 
In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rl^QQ  UNION 

FAIR  J_>V-/k3w3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 
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WORK— NOT   CHARITY 


ORK  FOR  ALL  is  the  slogan  with 
which  President  William  Green  opened 
the  Fifty-first  Annual  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Convention  at  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  on  October  5.  He  demanded 
n  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Right  to  Work  be 
added  to  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that 
organized  Labor  oppose  attacks  on  wage  scales 
and  the  American  standards  of  living  with  every 
weapon  at  its  command. 

Meeting  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
resolutely  put  forward  an  economic  philosophy 
distinctly  at  variance  to  that  of  the  business  man 
and  banker. 

In  every  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention 
a  demand  for  a  fundamental  modification  of  the 
present  economic  order  could  be  plainly  seen,  and 
President  Green  made  it  clear  that  American 
labor  has  no  intention  of  "taking  it  lying  down." 

In  a  stirring  speech  at  the  great  civic  dinner 
rendered  the  labor  delegates  by  the  city  of  Van- 
couver, President  Green  pointed  out  that  the 
authorized  spokesmen  of  organized  labor  and  or- 
ganized industry  had  met  with  President  Hoover 
pn  the  White  House  after  the  stock  market  crash 
hi  1929. 

"The  representatives  of  labor  were  asked  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  during  the  emergency," 
Isaid  Mr.  Green.     "We  promised. 

"The  representatives  of  industry  were  asked  to 
Ire f rain  from  cutting  wages.  They  promised.  The 
President  pointed  Out  that  wage  cuts  would  pro- 
Bong  the  depression ;  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
[early  return  of  prosperity  was  in  sustaining  the 
■toying  power  of  the  masses  and  preserving  in- 
Idustrial  tranquillity. 

"Labor  kept  its  promise.  During  almost  two 
Bars  of  hard  times  there  have  been  few  conflicts 
[between  employer  and  employee  and  no  wide- 
spread strike.  Nothing  like  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened before  under  similar  trying  conditions. 

"But  industry  has  not  kept  its  promise.  Men 
|who  sat  in  the  White  House  conference  have 
[disregarded  their  plighted  word  and  cut  wages. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  an 
example.       Its    spokesmen    promised     President 


Hoover  to  maintain  wage  scales,  but  only  last 
week  they  ordered  a  10  per  cent  cut. 

"We  indict  these  individuals  and  corporations 
before  the  court  of  public  opinion  and  we  lay  the 
undisputed  facts  before  our  fellow  citizens  so 
they  may  decide  which — capital  or  labor — kept 
its  pledge  in  a  national  crisis." 

Tumultuous  applause  greeted  the  president's 
vigorous  handling  of  the  situation. 

"May  I  add,"  he  continued,  "that  this  failure 
to  keep  their  words  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
men  who  control  the  finances  and  industries  of 
America. 

"I  warn  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
labor  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  forced  still 
farther  into  the  depths  of  misery." 

An  emergency  employment  plan  of  wide  scope 
was  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  which 
predicts  an  army  of  at  least  7,000,000  unemployed 
persons  this  winter. 

To  meet  this  crisis,  the  Council  recommended 
the  following  nine-point  unemployment  relief 
program,  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention  : 

1.  Maintain  wages. 

2.  Shorten  work  hours. 

3.  Assure  employment  to  minimum  work 
forces. 

4.  Ask  each  employer  to  take  on  additional 
workers. 

5.  Create  work  through  public  building. 

6.  Strengthen  employment  agencies. 

7.  Keep  young  persons  in  school  to  prevent 
their  taking  jobs  from  older  men  and  women. 

8.  Give  preference  to  workers  with  dependents. 

9.  Financial  relief  from  public  and  private 
funds. 

"Wages  constitute  the  workers'  buying  power. 
This  buying  power,"  the  Council  says,  "must  be 
maintained  so  that  demand  for  goods  will  be  kept 
up  and  employment  may  not  fall  to  any  lower 
levels,  It  is  essential  to  maintain  living  standards, 
for  wage  levels  recover  slowly." 

"Work-hours  should  be  shortened,"  the  Council 
asserts,  "to  divide  the  available  work  among  all 
workers.  We  estimate  that  if  unemployment  and 
part  time  increase  as  much  this  winter  as  they  do 
in  normal  years,  there  will  be  approximately  36 
hours'  work  a  week  for  all  wage  earners  in  the 
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United  States.  The  universal  establishment  of 
the  five-day  week  would  keep  the  nation's  wage 
earners  at  work,  making  producers  and  con- 
sumers." 

In  urging  employers  to  assure  employment  to 
minimum  work  forces  from  November  to  April. 
the  Council  declares  that  if  all  employers  would 
do  this  "some  20,000,000  wage  earners  could  plan 
their  purchases  ahead  with  confidence  for  six 
months."  The  Council  estimates  that  "the  in- 
creased spending  resulting  from  employment  as- 
surance, if  all  employers  co-operated,  would 
amount  to  well  over  one  billion  dollars.  This  is 
enough  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  the  trend 
ot"  industrial  production." 

(  )n  the  basis  of  there  being  about  3,000,000 
employers  in  the  United  States,  excluding  fann- 
ers, the  Council  points  out  that  "if  all  emplovers 
were  to  take  on  an  average  of  two  workers  each, 
all  but  1.000,000  of  the  unemployed  would  be 
given  work."  The  Council  therefore  declares  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  employer  to  give  work  to 
additional  employees  at  least  part  of  the  time.  To 
adjust  the  number  of  extra  workers  to  both  small 
and  large  concerns,  the  Council  recommends  that 
"industries  and  employers  should  lie-  given  quotas 
of  jobs  to  be  furnished,  according  to  their  ability 
to  provide  work.  The  allocation  of  these  quotas 
should  be  the  task  of  a  central  board,  representing 
the  government  and  all  industrial  groups." 

In  the  extension  of  public  works,  the  Council 
sees  a  great  opportunity  for  creating  work  for  at 
least  100,000  jobless  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  urges  that  an  enlarged  program  of  construc- 
tive public  improvements  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
people  should  be-  undertaken.  The  Council  savs 
the  public  works  should  include  locally  the  build- 
ing of  schools,  creation  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
construction  of  libraries,  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  streets,  sewage  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems. National  and  State  projects  would  include 
road  building,  extension  of  inland  waterways, 
extension  and  improvement  of  national  parks, 
reforestation  projects,  flood  control  and  irriga- 
tion. 

"Efficient  employment  bureaus."  the  Council 
says,  "will  be  necessary  to  make  any  of  this  work- 
providing  program  possible.  Attention  should  be 
concentrated  on  building  up  the  present  system 
of  employment  bureaus  and  supplementing  it 
where  necessary." 

(Continued  on  Page  339) 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


A  welcome  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  maritime 
journalism  is  Ships  and  Ships  Models,  a  monthly 
publication  for  lovers  of  the  sea  in  general  and 
model  enthusiasts  in  particular.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  who  founded  and  for  over 
thirty  years  has  edited  the  famous  model  makers' 
journal.  The  Model  Engineer.  It  will  contain 
helpful  articles  and  designs  by  competent  authori- 
ties and  will  give  examples  of  notable  models  of 
craft  of  all  types  which  have  been  built  by  skilled 
enthusia>ts  of  past  or  present  times.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Messrs.  Percival  Marshall  and  Co.,  66 
Farrington  Street.  London.  England,  and  the  price 
is  6d.  monthly.  *     *     * 

The  current  issue  of  the  Trade  Union  Record 
of  Bombay,  India,  reports  that  more  than  1 5 .(XX) 
seamen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
Bombay  owing  to  trade  depression.  The  Xa- 
tional  Seamen's  Union  of  India  placed  before  the 
authorities  of  the  various  shipping  companies  a 
plan  whereby  the  distress  caused  among  the  sea- 
men could  be  alleviated.  The  shipping  companies 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  union  that  the  crews 
should  be  changed  every  year,  thus  making  va- 
cancies for  the  large  number  of  unemployed.  As 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  re- 
fused to  concede  the  repeated  request  of  the 
union  to  change  their  crews  every  year  the  union 
has  started  picketing  at  the  gate  of  the  office  of 
the  company  and  aJso  at  docks  since  June  1. 
*  * 

Mr.  Clarence  Axman.  managing  editor  of  the 
Eastern  Underwriter,  of  New  York  has  written 
an  interesting  account  of  the  return  journey  across 
the  North  Atlantic  in  a  luxury  liner  in  these  days 
of  severely  restricted  bookings.  "If."  he  says, 
"ocean  travel  is  a  bore  in  any  way  nowadays,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  passenger  and  not  of  the  -team- 
ship  company.  Because  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic depression  few  people  are  travelling,  with 
the  result  that  the  shipping  companies  are  losing 
a  pile  of  money,  but  if  you  are  a  passenger  you 
would  never  know  it.  Whether  the  ship  be 
crowded,  or  whether  there  are  three  times  the 
number  of  stewards  as  there  are  passengers,  there 
is  no  let-down  on  the  luxuries.  .  .  .  The  dining- 
saloon  tables  were  laden  with   fresh   (lowers;    the 
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menu  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sherry- Netherland 
lor  the  Savoy,  with  a  printed  notice  that  if  you 

wanted  something  that   you  did  not  see  on  the 

menu,  you  had  merely  to  ask  for  it  and  it  would 
jibe  forthcoming.  .  .  .  Now,  how  can  the  shipping 
[companies  continue  to  run  all  these  floating  palaces 
I  which  are  so  little  patronized  ?  The  answer  is 
Hthat  they  cannot,  and  ship  after  ship  is  being  taken 

off.  .  .  .  This  has  been  a  tragedy  to  seafaring 
■  people.  Many  stewards  nowadays  do  not  get  a 
I  single  passenger.  It  is  rather  disturbing  seeing 
fthem  standing  in  groups  in  the  alleyways  with 
■nothing  to  do.  Because  of  the  present  situation 
[American  tourists  do  not  need  to  book  reserva- 
tions until  a  day  or  two  before  the  ship  sails,  if 
they  want  to  delay.  Furthermore,  there  is  con- 
siderable bargaining  being  done  and  fine  rooms 
itan  be  purchased  at  minimum  rates." 
*  *  * 
Interest  in  the  British  Sea  Lion  sail  training- 
jship  scheme  for  cadets  is  revived  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Sir  William  Garthwaite  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard 
(to  securing  financial  assistance  for  the  project 
trom  the  Government.  The  department  is  believed 
to  be  sympathetic  towards  the  idea  of  training 
Innder  sail,  but  whether  in  these  days  of  urgent 
lieed  for  national  economy  the  Government  can 
fce  persuaded  to  spend  even  a  few  thousand 
pounds  is  another  matter.  Apart  from  the  initial 
(outlay  on  the  ship  (  £50,000  for  a  new  vessel  and 
Jfrom  £10,000  to  £12,000  for  a  second-hand  one, 
with  equipment)  it  is  estimated  that  a  subsidy  of 
]£  5,000  a  year  from  the  Government  would 
suffice,  with  other  sources  of  revenue,  to  meet 
khe  cost  of  training  the  cadets  and  the  running 
pf  the  ship.  The  balance  would  be  made  up  from 
pees  from  cadets  and  the  money  obtained  from 
the  carrying  of  cargo.  The  maximum  sum  re- 
quired in  fees  is  not  to  exceed  £75  a  year,  which 
lis  much  below  those  of  the  privately  managed 
[training-ships  for  cadets  in  the  Thames  and  the 
[Mersey,  and  therefore  admits  of  a  much  wider 
range  of  applications  for  the  training.  If  only 
fhe  freight  markets  offered  a  better  return  to 
bwners,  a  still  smaller  subsidy  than  that  mentioned 
mould  be  sufficient,  but  for  a  sailing-ship  to  have 
Ko  go  out  in  ballast  to  Australia  (as  would  prob- 
jablv  be  necessary  now)  to  bring  home  a  cargo 
pf  grain  at  the  present  ridiculously  low  rates 
Kvould   mean,   in  ordinary   circumstances   a  dead 


loss.     Still,  in  case  of  the  Sea  Lion  the  freight 
money  would  represent  so  much  revenue. 

*     *     * 

The  figures  given  in  the  last  British  census 
show  that  there  were  employed  in  the  British 
Merchant  Marine  127,518  British  seamen,  52,682 
lascars  and  14,433  foreigners,  decreases  of  ap- 
proximately 5,900,  900  and  1,900  on  the  totals 
for  1929.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
70,901  were  in  the  deck  department,  68,477  in  the 
engine-room  and  55,255  in  the  stewards'  depart- 
ment. In  every  instance  the  totals  were  below 
those  for  the  previous  year,  the  British  element 
in  each  section  being  respectively  49,094,  40,068 
and  38,356.  Of  the  14,433  foreigners  employed 
only  3,200  were  engaged  as  stewards,  against 
6,673  in  the  engine-room  and  4,556  on  deck,  while 
in  the  case  of  lascars  the  number  of  sailors  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  1926.  Of  the  British 
element  in  the  Merchant  Marine  the  age  classifi- 
cation shows  61,155  between  20  and  34  years. 
These  accounted  for  47.5  per  cent  of  the  deck 
staff,  51.3  per  cent  of  those  serving  in  the  engine- 
room  and  48.6  per  cent  in  the  catering  department. 
The  number  between  35  and  54  years  of  age  was 
43,330,  while  those  from  55  to  64  were  returned 
as  6,309,  those  above  the  latter  age  numbering 
only  733.  Comparing  the  personnel  required  for 
100,000  gross  tons  of  passenger  ships  with  that 
for  other  vessels,  it  is  shown  that  the  former  em- 
ployed 465  deckhands,  505  in  the  engine-room 
and  894  stewards,  the  figures  for  cargo-carriers 
being  452,413  and  130.  Concerning  ships  of  the 
former  type  of  14,000  tons  gross  and  upwards 
the  manning  practice  showed  an  average  of  3.1 
hands  per  1,000  tons  in  the  deck  and  3.8  and  12.6 
respectively  in  the  engine  and  catering  depart- 
ments. *     *     * 

Any  doctrine  that  will  not  bear  investigation 
is  not  a  fit  tenant  for  the  mind  of  an  honest 
man.  Any  man  who  is  afraid  to  have  his  doc- 
trine investigated  is  not  only  a  coward  but  a 
hypocrite. — Ingersoll. 


No  pretence  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  that  the 
laws  were  designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor 
and  weak  against  the  rich  and  powerful. — Burke. 


The  brave  and  bold  persist  even  against  for- 
tune; the  timid  and  cowardly  rush  to  despair 
through  fear  alone. — Tacitus. 
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M<  IRE  WAGE  CUTTING 


Although  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
is  still  about  60  per  cent  over  pre-war  costs, 
.American  seamen's  wages  have  already  been  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  pre-war  wages. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
shipowner  for  his  totally  unjustifiable  conduct  in 
this  respect.  The  shipowners,  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  have  the  nineteenth  century  men- 
tality which  can  see  no  remedy  for  a  trade  de- 
pression but  wage  cuts,  elimination  of  pay  for 
overtime,  and  a  general  degradation  of  working- 
conditions.  Being  thoroughly  organized  and  find- 
ing themselves  without  organized  resistance,  they 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  cutting  and  slash- 
ing should  come  to  an  end.  Both  freight  and 
passenger  business  have  been  steadily  declining, 
therefore  the  shipowners  have  apparently  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  repeated  cutting  of  sea- 
men's   wages    is    eminently    proper    and    wholly 


justifiable,  at   least,  they  argue,  until   the  seamen 
show  signs  of  organized  resistance! 

Sooner  or  later  this  state  of  affairs  will  have 
to  be  recognized  by  the  men  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood on  American  ships.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  admit  that  individual  protest  against 
more  and  more  intolerable  conditions  can  be  of 
no  avail. 

The  American  Union  of  Seamen  maintained 
wages  and  constantly  improved  conditions  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  That  union  is  still 
doing  business  and  would  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  present  situation  had  it  not  been  for 
internal  dissension  fostered  and  fomented  by  men 
who  did  not  care  a  rap  about  wages  and  working 
conditions,  but  who  wanted  to  "capture"  and 
"use-"  the  union  for  their  own  purposes.  These 
disruptionistS  were  caught  in  the  act:  they  were 
expelled  from  the  union  and  have  vanished  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  purified  union 
is  functioning.  True,  the  union  cannot,  for  the 
time  being,  offer  the  effective  resistance  SO  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  stop  still  further  wage  reduc- 
tions. But  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  strange 
hallucination  of  the  non-union  men  who  still  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  organized  employers  will 
always  be  just  and  fair  to  the  unorganized 
workers  ! 

In   other   word-,    whenever   the   non-unioi 
men   grow   tired   of    being   kicked   about    and    join 
in  a   solid   phalanx   with  the  union   seamen,  then, 
and    then    only,    will    the    organized    shipowners 
cease  the  use  of  the  iron  heel! 


MUTINY  IX  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 


The  most  startling  resentment  against  the  re- 
trenchment program  of  the  new  British  ministry 
was  witnessed  on  the  proud  fighting  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  assembled  at  Invergordon,  on  Cro- 
marty Firth,  for  the  usual  autumn  maneuvers. 
According  to  press  dispatches,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  seamen  which  lasted  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  and  ended  only  when  promises 
of  investigation  and  readjustment  were  made  and 
the  ships  were  ordered  home  to  their  respective 
bases. 

The  reductions  in  pay  were  to  apply  only  to 
men  who  had  enlisted  prior  to  October  1921 
when  lower  rates  were  established  for  newly 
enlisted  men.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
cuts  just  announced  : 

Chief  petty  officer,   from   Bs.   '"1.    to    7s.   6d.    i   'lay; 
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after  three  years  as  petty  officer,  from  9s.  to  8s.;  lead- 
ing seaman,  from  5s.  3d.  to  4s.  4d.;  able  seaman,  from 
4s.  to  3s.;  ordinary  seaman,  from  2s.  9d.  to  2s. 

Further  details  of  the  mutiny  or  the  "general 
strike"  are,  unfortunately,  not  available.  How- 
ever, it  started  the  mass  protest  and  resulted  in 
immediate  redress.  That  seems  to  be  a  grand  and 
glorious  fact.  Whether  or  not  the  school  teachers 
and  the  police  will  calmly  take  their  threatened 
wage  cut,  after  this  spirited  protest  by  the  en- 
listed men,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  history 
that  British  naval  sailors  mutinied.  On  May  7, 
1797,  the  sailors  of  the  Channel  fleet  sent  most 
of  the  officers  ashore  and  took  complete  charge 
iter  selecting  as  their  own  "Admiral"  one 
Richard  Parker.  The  demands  of  the  mutineers 
were:  "Port  leave,  payment  of  wages  in  arrears, 
advance  of  wages  to  pressed  (conscripted)  men, 
more  equal  distribution  of  prize  money  and, 
finally,  no  reemployment  of  officers  discharged 
for  misconduct." 

The  meeting  spread  to  other  units  of  the  navy 
and  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  blockade 
the  River  Thames  and  capture  one  hundred  and 
four  merchant  vessels.  The  mutiny  came  virtu- 
ally to  an  end  when  the  authorities  ashore 
stealthily  removed  all  the  lights  and  buoys  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  This  so  discouraged 
the  mutineers  that  unity  vanished  and  factions 
began  to  fight  among  themselves,  some  favoring 
unconditional  surrender  and  others  insisting  on 
sticking  it  out.  When  it  was  all  over  "Admiral" 
Parker  was  swung  from  the  yard-arm  of  the 
flagship  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  while  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  according  to  the  historians, 
"lined  up  to  witness  his  death,  remained  silent 
and  motionless  ...  as  they  watched  the  fate  of 
the  man  they  had  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed 
and  so  basely  deserted." 

Let  us  rejoice  that  the  sad  ending  of  the 
mutiny  of  1797  was  not  repeated  in  1931.  Let  us 
also  find  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
the  sea  still  nurses  men  who  will  protest  against 
injustice  through  the  only  means  at  their  dis- 
posal— the  mutiny  or  the.  strike  ! 


WHEAT  FOR  CHINA 


twelve  flour  mills  in  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
reopened  especially  for  this  purpose.  President 
Hoover,  in  announcing  the  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, said : 

The  Chinese  Government  undertakes  the  trans- 
action, and  it  has  given  assurances  that  it  will  give 
equal  opportunity  to  American-flag  ships  in  the  char- 
ters made  for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  at  present  settled  is  about  15,000,000 
bushels.  .  .  . 

The  price  of  the  wheat  is  to  be  the  market  price 
on  the  day  of  export,  but  liberal  credit  terms  are  pro- 
vided. Payments  will  be  made  in  three  instalments 
at  the  end  of  1934,  1935,  and  1936.  The  Farm  Board 
will  receive  4  per  cent  interest.  Chinese  Government 
treasury  notes  may  be  put  up  for  security. 

The  reference  to  American-flag  ships  is  en- 
couraging, but  very  deceiving.  According  to  the 
latest  available  reports,  American-flag  ships  em- 
ploy 11,551  Chinese  seamen  and  8,709  Filipino 
seamen.  From  the  American  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  to  the  point  if  Presi- 
dent Hoover  had  said  something  about  American- 
manned  ships. 

Since  these  are  so  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, the  Chinese  famine  sufferers  no  doubt  would 
have  had  to  continue  to  starve  for  some  time, 
waiting  for  the  American  wheat  to  be  delivered 
on  this  basis. 

Therefore,  all  speed  even  to  the  flag  ships ! 


MORE  FRENZIED  FINANCE 


Fifteen  million  bushels  of  surplus  American 
wheat  is  to  be  shipped  from  Puget  Sound  ports 
to  China's  flood  and  famine  districts.  Hundreds 
of  unemployed  men  are  being  put  to  work  in  the 


A  correspondent  complains  that  the  Journal's 
recent  editorial  comment  under  the  caption, 
"Frenzied  Shipping  Finance"  is  unfair  and  al- 
together too  severe.  Our  critic  also  intimates 
that  the  Seamen's  Union  has  not  earned  any 
medals  in  sound  financing. 

The  Journal's  criticism  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  financial  manipulations  was  very  mild, 
indeed,  considering  the  overwhelming  evidence  on 
hand.  To  make  this  point  perfectly  clear  we  need 
only  to  refer  to  a  recent  report  by  United  States 
Comptroller  General  John  Raymond  McCarl. 

Because  of  the  status  of  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  as  a  body  responsible  primarily  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  whose  officers 
were  its  managers,  Congress  never  until  Herbert 
Hoover  became  President,  received  an  audit  of 
the  corporation's  books.  When  that  audit  came, 
great  was  the  shock  to  watchdogs  of  the  public 
treasury. 

Without  giving  names,  Mr.  McCarl  cited  in- 
stances to  show  how  heavy  were  the  sacrifices, 
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how  awful  the  business  management,  in  some  of  now  think  of  the  sweet  song  that  a  couple  of  years 

the  corporation's  white   elephant   sales   in    1922,  ago  was  sung  by  employers,  chambers  of  conJ 

1923,    1924,    1925.      For   example:  merce,  and  other  boosters  who  had  the  weird  idea 

Seven    tankers    under   construction    were    sold  that  the   way  to   prosperity   was   through    cheap 

for  $16,800,000.    Of  this  sum.  $3,840,000  was  in  labor  so  there  might  be  greater  profits. 
cash,  the  balance  in  first  mortgage  notes.     Then  The  same  situation  exists  in  many  Calif  or  nil 

the  notes,  face  value  $13,493,000.  were  sold  for  counties.     The  funds  of  the  taxpayers — including 

$2,940,000  to  a  company  close  to  the  purchaser  those  taxpayers  who  couldn't  get  work  because 

of  the  tankers.  aliens   were   given    preference — are   now    \\>vd   to 

Another   company   gave    $6,500,000   in    notes,  get  the  Mexicans  out  of  the  country. 
which  the  president  of  the  company  later  bought  To  the  credit   of   the   Mexican  people,  it   must 

in   for  $908,000,  including  $300,000  in  notes  of  be  said  that  they  are  rallying  to  the  aid  of  their 

his  own.  countrymen  and  aiding  in  the  work  of  relieving 

Another   man   bought   back   $1,500,000   of    his  the  distress  by  raising  funds  to  send  their  unem- 

own  notes  for  $128,000.  ployed  back  to  Mexico. 

A   drydock   costing  $1,991,564,   was   sold    for  But  the  employer  who  is  responsible   for  the 

$600,000.  great  surplus  of  Mexican  labor  in   California  is 

A  fleet  of  vessels  was  sold  for  $325,000,  includ-  not  interested.     He  steps  out  of  the  picture  and 

ing  only  $28,674  cash.    Then  the  purchasers  were  all  the  people  have  to  participate  in  an  expense 

given   a   mail   contract   worth   between   $350,000  with    which    they    had    nothing    to    do — except  il 

and  $450,000  per  annum.  through    inaction    while    the    outrage    was    being. 

•     For  321    ships  costing  400   million   dollars   in  committed. 

all,  the  United  States  has  received  only  some  15^  California  is  awakening  to  the  great  injustice 

millions    cash.      Some    companies    which    bought  that   was  committed  when  an  endless  stream  of 

ships  were  forced  to  return  them,  being  insolvent.  Mexican   laborers   was  demanded   as  a  guarantee. 

The  McCarl  report  did  not  charge  malfeasance,  0f  perpetual  prosperity. 
but  President   Hoover  straight  way  ordered  At-  California  certainly  has  a  right  to  be  concerned 

torney-General  Mitchell  to  discover  whether  there  at  the  alarming  increase  in  her   Mexican  popula- 

had    been    any    violation    of    the    law.     One    can  tion.     No  other  state  shows  such  a  rapid  rate  of 

scarcely  blame  President  Hoover  for  pointing  out  increase   as  that   set   forth  by  the    United   States: 

that  all  the   instances  cited    were   "prior  to   this  census  for  the  State  of  California.     The  increase! 

Administration."  0f   California's    Mexican   born    population   as   re- 
in view  of  the  magnitude  of    Mr.    McCaiTs     vealed  by  census  statistics  is  as  Follows: 

overdue  revelations,  we  repeat  that  the  Journal's  1900 8,086 

criticisms   of   the   more    recent    financial   maneu-  JJJi? oo'S?f 

iyzu '. oo,//i 

vers  of  the  Shipping  Board  were  perfectly  feeble  1930 368,000 

and  innocuous.  It    is    difficult    to    understand,    under    circuin- 

stances  that  exist  today,  how  anyone  can  object 

MEXICAN    IMMIGRANTS  to  the  United   States  placing  a   restriction   upon- 
Mexican     immigration.       Six    million     men     and 

The  district  attorney  of  Tuolumne  County,  women,  mostly  Americans,  are  out  of  work  and 
California,  has  held  that  it  is  legal  to  use  the  funds  in  distress.  Our  republic  was  created  to  promote, 
of  that  county  to  transport  destitute  Mexicans  first,  the  interests  and  welfare  of  its  own  citizens, 
back  to  Mexico.  The  unrestricted  importation  of  Mexican  laborers 

A  big  lumber  company  which  had  imported  during  the  past  decade  has  flagrantly  violated 
Mexicans  as  laborers  shut  down  and  threw  its  that  principle.  The  present  situation  in  Califor- 
workers  out  of  employment.  But  does  the  lumber  nia  should  be  a  warning  and  an  object  lesson  to 
company  that  brought  the  Mexicans  to  the  com-  the  citizens  of  all  other  states  who  dream  of  pros- 
munity,   and   probably   paid   their   fare,   now  pay      perity   via   unrestricted  cheap   labor   immigration 

their  fare  out  of  the  community?     They  do  not.  

That  is  a  little  matter  for  the  taxpayers  to  handle.  Conceit   may  puff  a  man   up.   but   never   pre! 

One  wonders  what  the  taxpayers  of  this  county      him  up. —  Ruskin. 
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INDIA'S  TOILING  MASSES 


At  the  request  of  the  Indian  Government  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1929  to  ex- 
amine into  labor  conditions  in  India.  Of  the 
twelve  members  of  the  commission  six  were  In- 
dians, among  whom  were  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Indian  national  trade  union  center,  which 
takes  the  standpoint  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  well-known  labor 
veteran  Chaman  Lall.  The  Royal  Commission 
has  just  issued  its  report,  which  has  been  strik- 
ingly summarized  by  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  families  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  are  in  debt  to  money  lenders,  who 
charge  75  to  150  per  cent,  and  repayment  is  de- 
ducted from  wages.  Children  are  often  "sold" 
to  employers  by  their  parents.  Housing  condi- 
tions are  primitive  and  overcrowding  is  general. 
Three  of  every  ten  babies  born  in  Bombay  and 
other  industrial  centers  die  before  the  age  of  one, 
and  the  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in 
India  is  25  years,  as  compared  with  54  in  Britain. 
In  some  of  the  cigarette  factories — the  commis- 
sion visited  altogether  180  factories  and  planta- 
tions— workers  as  young  as  five  years  of  age  may 
be  found  working  without  adequate  meal  intervals 
or  weekly  rest  days,  and  often  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  daily,  for  sums  as  low  as  two  annas  (4 
cents  U.  S.)  in  the  case  of  those  of  tenderest 
years.  The  housing  conditions  are  appalling.  In 
Bombay  City  70  per  cent  of  the  houses  are  one- 
roomed,  and  in  many  cases  six  to  nine  persons 
live  in  the  one  room.  The  wages  of  men  employed 
for  full  time  in  cotton  factories  of  Bombay  are 
no  more  than  $16.50  per  month,  while  women 
earn  only  $7.50. 

The  commission  made  357  recommendations. 
The  majority  of  its  members  favor  a  54-hour 
week,  the  Labor  members  an  eight-nour  day. 
Even  the  54-hour  week  would  be  a  great  reform 
for  India,  which  was  granted  special  "privileges" 
under  the  Washington  Convention.  The  commis- 
sion also  recommended  that  hours  for  children 
should  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  five,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  spread-over  the  hours  for 
adults  should  not  exceed  13,  and  those  for  chil- 
dren 7y2,  while  the  compulsory  rest  period  for 
women  should  include  the  hours  between  10  p.  m. 
and  5  a.  m.  and  for  children  7  p.  m.  and  5  :30 
a.  m.     It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  foreman's 


power  to  engage  and  dismiss  labor — which  en- 
ables him  to  extract  bribes — must  be  abolished. 

Altogether,  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  this  Royal  Commission  present  a  truly 
deplorable  picture ! 


THE  LAND  COMES  FIRST 


It  can  not  be  too  often  emphasized  that  land 
monopoly  is  responsible  in  a  major  degree  for 
the  ills  and  the  wrongs  which  perplex  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  thinkers,  and  fill  the  world  with 
suffering  and  unrest.  All  that  is  essential  to  life, 
and  to  culture  and  happiness,  comes  out  of  the 
land.  When,  therefore,  the  land  is  monopolized 
by  a  comparatively  few  persons,  the  vast:  majority 
of  mankind  are  cut  of!  from  that  which  is  not 
only  necessary  to  their  very  existence,  but  to  all 
that  makes  for  civilization. 

Such  being  so  obviously  the  case,  how  does  it 
happen  that  society  has  permitted  a  severely  lim- 
ited number  of  individuals  and  corporations  to 
constitute  themselves  a  landowning  class,  and  de- 
prive the  ever  growing  populations  of  their  nat- 
ural heritage? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  in  any 
way  that  is  not  uncomplimentary  to  the  aggregate 
human  intellect. 

Feudalism  has  gone,  it  is  true,  but  even  in  this 
twentieth  century,  which  in  so  many  respects  is 
the  most  enlightened  age  of  all  history,  land  mo- 
nopoly is  widely  prevalent,  and  the  blighting 
effects  of  an  almost  medieval  landlordism  are  vis- 
ible everywhere. 

In  new  countries  the  capitalist  system  is  inva- 
riably begun  by  the  alienation  of  the  land  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  its  concentration  in 
the  hands  of  a  privileged  class. 

That  is  what  took  place  in  America  and  Canada 
at  the  outset  of  their  colonization  by  white  men. 
That  is  what  took  place  in  Australia  as  soon  as 
constitutional  government  was  established  there. 

The  labor  movement  recognizes  this  social  in- 
justice and  is  determined  to  remedy  the  evil.  But 
powerful  as  the  labor  movement  is,  it  will  find 
it  difficult  indeed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  for 
the  private  ownership  of  land  is  buttressed  by  a 
powerful  combination  of  influential  interests,  and 
the  sanctions  of  tradition  and  morality  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

North,  south,  east,  and  west  the  richest  areas 
are  in  the  possession  of  a  monopolistic  class,  and 
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in  numerous  instances  the  monopolist  will  not 
even  deign  to  live  in  the  country  he  plunders,  but 
spends  the  loot  he  derives  from  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  this  respect  being  infinitely 
worse  than  the  footpad  and  the  burglar,  who  do 
at  least  expend  their  takings  among  the  people 
on  whom  they  prey. 

Labor  will  have  to  keep  going  terrifically  for 
many  years  yet  before  the  future  begins  to  look 
bright  and  clear.  Its  urgent  tasks  arc  legion. 
But  busy  though  it  must  be  in  other  direct  ions, 
a  vigorous  and  exterminating  offensive  against 
land  monopoly  can  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 


LAND  SNATCHED  FROM  THE  SEA 


By  the  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  people  may  watch 
strange  happenings.  After  seven  months  of 
pumping,  Wieringen  Meer  is  dry.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  four  Zuyder  Zee  polders,  or  areas  of  re- 
claimed land,  won  from  the  sea  to  make  a  fertile 
new  province  for  Holland. 

Not  a  moment  is  being  lost  by  the  industrious 
Dutch  people  in  beginning  to  cultivate  the  floor 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  is  here  12  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  excellent  soil,  although 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  salt  deposit  disap- 
pears. Five  hundred  of  Holland's  unemployed 
are  now  at  work  making  roads  and  trenches  and 
800  miles  of  ditches.  There  will  soon  be  many 
human  habitations  where  lately  the  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed,  for  500  farm  houses  are  being  built 
for  small  farmers. 

As  soon  as  these  are  ready  the  workmen,  at 
present  living  in  movable  barracks,  will  be  lodged 
in  the  barns  attached  to  the  farm  houses.  They 
will  be  looked  after  by  the  farmers'  wives,  who 
will  wash  and  cook  for  them. 

Five  millions  have  been  already  spent  on  re- 
claiming this  polder,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the 
four.  But  it  has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  on  account  of  interruptions  by  tides  and 
rough  water. 

Reclaiming  the  many  acres  still  under  the 
Zuyder  Zee  will  be  much  easier,  for  the  mighty 
dam  which  is  being  built  from  Wieringen  to 
Friesland  will  enclose  all  four  polders,  and  within 
it  the  workmen  will  be  able  to  go  straight  ahead 
with  the  work  in  calm  water,  with  no  tidal  inter- 
ruption. One  of  the  pumping  installations  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  it  has  a  pumping  capacity  of 
856  million  gallons  in  24  hours. 


The  dyke  which  spans  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be 
over  bS  miles  long  when  it  is  completed  next 
autumn.  It  will  be  crossed  by  a  two-way  railway 
line  with  a  motor  road  by  the  side  of  it  and  a 
path  for  cyclists,  for  every  other  person  in  Hol- 
land rides  a  bicycle. 

What  a  wonderful  run  it  will  be  for  motorists 
along  that  straight,  brick-surfaced  road  of  the 
future ! 

When  all  the  polders  are  reclaimed  the  Zuyder 
Zee  will  dwindle  into  a  humble  wedge-shaped  lake 
of  fresh  water  called  the  Yssel  Meer,  and  Am- 
sterdam will  be  an  inland  port.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Zuyder  Zee  fishermen  ;irr  to  be 
compensated. 


Never  in  history  were  preparations  so  com- 
plete or  so  widespread  as  during  the  fifty  or 
sixty  years  previous  to  1914.  and  yet  never  were 
wars  so  frequent  as  in  that  period. — Field  Mar- 
shal Sir  William  Robertson. 


DANIEL  INGRAHAM 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  501TOW  that 
the  Journal  announces  the  sudden  death 
of  Daniel  Ingraham.  beloved  brother  and 
greatly  respected  official  of  the  International 

Seamen's  Union  of  America,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

(  )n  (  K-tober  20,  1931,  his  life.  SO  full  of 
action  both  mental  and  physical,  was  merci- 
fullv  terminated  swiftly,  since  it  had  to  end. 
by  a  stroke  from  which  he  never  regained 
consciousness. 

Big,  square,  the  soul  of  honor,  he  had 
not  the  semblance  of  an  enemy — and  what 
a  host  of  friends  ! 

Throughout  his  long  years  of  unselfish 
service,  he  always  placed  the  cause  of  the 
union  Uppermost  in  mind  and  deed  and  was 
never  too  busy  to  turn  an  understanding 
ear  to  its  minutest  problems. 

He  leaves  behind  a  living  example  of  con- 
structive usefulness  for  every  officer  and 
member  of  the  union  to  live  by. 

We  grieve  over  the  loss  of  so  noble  an 
associate,  and  extend  to  his  family,  in  the 
name  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America,  our   deepest   sympathy. 
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THE  "OPEN  SHOP" 


(By    E.    J.    Sullivan,    Cleveland    Representative 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes) 


The  hypocritical  open  shoppers  are  never  hon- 
:st  enough  to  admit  that  their  "American  plan" 
s  being  enforced  in  order  to  cut  wages  and  pile 
idditional  burdens  upon  labor. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  policy  of  the  rubber 
barons,  the  coal  mine  owners,  the  lumber  barons, 
the  textile  manufacturers,  and  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association. 

Some  of  the  would-be  oligarchs  are  more  cau- 
tious in  other  sections  of  the  country.  They  do 
not  frankly  challenge  organized  labor  because  of 

public  sentiment  that  trade  unionists  have  de- 
veloped. 

These  anti-unionists  either  attempt  to  drug  the 
workers  by  false  propaganda,  or  let  an  injunction 
judge  smash  trade  unionism  under  the   plea  of 
protecting  property." 

The  anti-unionists  profess  to  favor  organiza- 
tion of  workers — provided,  of  course,  the  union 
"is  run  right." 

This  stamps  the  oligarch  as  a  "progressive" 
among  non-thinkers  and  secret  foes  of  organized 
labor. 

But  more  important,  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
"company  union"  and  welfare  schemes  that  are 
intended  to  weaken  the  militancy  and  deaden  the 
spirit  of  trade  unionists. 

This  crafty  scheme,  together  with  government 
by  injunction,  is  now  the  general  rule  among 
anti-union  employers  who  have  abandoned  such 
crude  methods  as  the  militia  to  bayonet  strikers. 

Preaching  high  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  wages  is  the  latest  "red  herring"  sys- 
tem of  these  employers. 

They  loudly  proclaim  their  faith  in  high  wages. 
They  thunder  from  the  housetops  the  value  of 
a  high  purchasing  power. 

They  are  interviewed  and  photographed  by  the 
p  iblic  press  while  they  apply  their  creeping  wage 
reductions  and  gradual  layoffs  that  intensify  un- 
employment. 

Trade  unionists  and  sympathizers  should  not 
be  tricked  by  wordy  abstractions. 
Practice,  not  pretense,  counts. 

Fair   wages   and   hours    have   been   gained   by 
unions  alone,  despite  open  shop  opposition. 
In  correcting  evils  through  the  union  shop  con- 


dition there  is  one  thing,  in  our  mind,  that  has 
accomplished  more  for  the  advancement  of  so- 
ciety at  large  than  any  one  thing  we  can  think  of, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  many  evils  we  are 
confronted  with,  and  this  is  the  giving  to  children 
their  birthright,  their  right  to  grow  as  nature  in- 
tended they  should,  and  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels inculcate  in  their  minds  the  ideals,  through 
scholastic  training,  that  make  for  a  better  man- 
hood and  Womanhood.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
millions  of  the  children  of  this  country  were 
driven,  through  necessity,  into  the  mines,  work- 
shops, and  factories,  and  in  many  cases  in  the 
homes,  their  little  fingers  were  drilled  to  do  work 
that  precluded  the  time  for  study  and  play.  In 
those  days  it  was  only  in  rare  instances  that  we 
could  see  a  smile  on  a  childish  face,  or  to  hear 
the  spontaneous  laugh  of  joy  that  can  only  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  children,  and  this  has 
been  changed,  and  changed  not  by  the  individu- 
alistic system  of  the  open  shop,  but  by  the  col- 
lective reasoning  of  the  men  in  the  trade  unions. 
This  bringing  back  to  children  their  heritage,  to 
we  who  belong  to  the  trade  union  movement,  is 
a  religion,  and  who  can  say  we  are  not  right  in  so 
holding  to  this  belief,  for  did  not  He  say,  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  only  in  their 
innocence  and  their  purity,  untrammeled  by  the 
iron  heel  of  labor  and  oppression,  could  they 
come  to  Him.  On  this  subject  we  can  not  forego 
the  desire  to  quote  the  following : 

"After  all,  the  labor  movement  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  It  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
something  that  lives  all  the  time.  It  has  a  soul 
and  spirit,  and  because  of  that  it  can  never  die. 
It  is  a  movement  that  is  fired  with  the  grandest 
social  ideals  of  the  race,  demanding  for  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  the  right  to  eco- 
nomic and  political  independence,  a  lofty  citizen- 
ship, and  a  higher  civilization.  It  is  a  movement 
that  is  as  broad  as  humanity  itself,  because  it 
makes  for  a  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

"It  is  impossible  to  kill  the  labor  movement, 
because  it  is  a  religion  that  is  deep-rooted  in  every 
life  of  man  on  this  planet.  Even  were  it  rent 
into  pieces,  and  scattered  broadcast,  it  would  still 
continue  to  gather  force,  and  go  on  and  on  down 
the  corridor  of  time,  lighting  the  trail  that  the 
world's  masses  may  follow  in  its  wake." 

And  this  unionism  has  to  a  certain  measure 
accomplished,  for,  even  in  our  day,  the  laws  en- 
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acted  to  make  it  possible  to  everywhere  hear  the 
music  of  childish  laughter  are  being  violated.  This 
desire  to  make  our  girls  women  capable  of  being 
the  mothers  of  coming  generations  of  men  and 
women,  and  of  our  boys  men  better  able  and 
more  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  problems  of  the 
future,  is  one  that  means  much  to  society,  and 
we  believe  that  few  parents  would  commit  their 
children  to  toil  and  suffering,  if  economic  con- 
ditions were  such  that  the  head  of  the  family,  by 
his  toil,  could  give  them  the  opportunities  they 
are  entitled  to. 

Everywhere,  in  industrial  centers,  where  the 
"open  shop"  thrives,  the  law  with  reference  to 
children  is  violated,  and  wherever  the  men  are 
unionized  there  no  child  is  permitted  to  work 
unless  it  has  been  given  the  opportunities  de- 
manded by  law.  This  is  another  reason  for 
unionism,  and  with  it  we  might  say  that  union- 
ism, and  unionism  alone,  is  responsible  for  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  No  "open 
shop"  employer  ever  raised  his  voice  to  enact 
these  laws,  and  many  today  would  make  condi- 
tions so  that  the  children  would  again  be  driven 
into  the  workshop,  but  we  hope  the  moral  forces 
in  our  country  will  see  that  this  is  not  done,  and 
if  it  is  their  wish  that  every  child  shall  be  equal  in 
its  opportunity  to  play  in  God's  sunlight  and  de- 
velop in  a  proper  manner,  let  them  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  "union  shop"  and  by  doing  so  en- 
large the  scope  of  law  enforcement. 

Stripped  of  all  pharisaical  cant  and  meaning- 
less phrases,  the  triumph  of  the  "open  shop" 
means  a  closed  shop  to  members  of  organized 
labor;  it  means  discrimination  in  favor  of  Mich 
workers  who  lack  the  moral  stamina  to  resist 
oppression;  it  means  the  dragging  of  more  chil- 
dren into  the  shops  and  factories  to  take  the  place 
of  fathers  and  brothers  at  lower  wages  and 
longer  hours ;  it  means  an  increase  of  crime, 
poverty,  drunkenness,  and  insanity;  it  means  de- 
generation, chaos,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
our  civilization. 


A  PETRIFIED  RACE 


Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love 
and  tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are 
dead.  Speak  approving,  cheering  words  while 
their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while  their  hearts 
can  be  thrilled  by  them.— Henry  Ward   I'.eecher. 


The  stone  that  is  rolling  can  gather  no  moss 
who  often  removeth  is  sure  of  loss.— Tusser. 


It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  while,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  empires  rose  and  fell,  and  cultures 
flourished  and  faded,  the  Australian  aborigines 
kept  the  Stone  Age  going  in  the  vast  areas  they 
inhabited. 

Elsewhere  history  unfolded  its  terrific  drama. 
Races  climbed  to  pre-eminence,  and  subsided  into 
insignificance.      Battles   were    fought   that    seals 
the    fate  of   nations.      Immense   migrations   toolgl 
place  and  changed  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  isolated  on  his  continental  island,  the 
Australian  aborigine  perpetuated  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions,  hunted  with  flint  weapons  and  the 
boomerang,  and  made  fire  by  rubbing  sticks  to- 
gether. 

He  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  nothing  of 
architecture,  nothing  of  painting,  music  or  litera- 
ture ;  of  science  he  had  no  more  idea  than  the 
kangaroos  he  chased. 

The  drama  of  history  developed  through  the 
ages.  The  vast  stage  of  its  enactment  presented 
spectacles  of  astounding  splendor,  and  situations 
and  climaxes  of  thrilling  poignancy. 

Think  of  the  wonderful  civilizations  devel- 
oped by  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans. 

Think  of  the  valiant  explorations  of  the  Span! 
ish.  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
liritish. 

Think  of  Columbus  voyaging  into  unknown 
seas  to  discover  a  new  world.  Think  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo  investigating  the  profound 
abysses  of  the  heavens. 

Think  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  in  every 
sphere  of  human  endeavor,  and  in  every  period 
stretching   back   for  thousands  of  years. 

Think  of  Homer.  Aeschylus.  Archimedes, 
Dante,  Raphael.  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Dar- 
win. Faraday. 

And  then  remember  that  while  the  amazing 
story  of  progress  was  thus  proceeding  from  won- 
der to  wonder,  the  Australian  aborigine,  cut  off 
from  it  all.  was  petrified  in  a  primeval  ignorance. 

How  strange!  A  race  that  has  never  left  the 
distant  past.  That  still  in  mind  and  spirit  belongs 
to  the  Paleolithic  period.  That  even  to  the  tragic 
end  will  belong  to  it,  when  the  last  of  its  repre- 
sentatives yields  up  his  prehistoric  ghost  in  the 
age  of  telephones,  motor  cars,  airplanes,  wire- 
less   and    motion    pictures. — Australia)}    IVorken 
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STATE-OWNED  SHIPPING  THE  TALE  OF  FRANKENSTEIN 


A  recently  published  statistical  table  showing 
the  amount  of  tonnage  possessed  by  the  several 
imaritime  countries  of  the  world  at  the  present 
■time,  compared  with  the  position  in  1920,  reveals 
■some  rather  striking  results.  There  are  some 
i  countries  which  are  still  experimenting  with  state 
■ownership  in  spite  of  the  costly  experience  of, 
iffor  instance,  America,  Australia  and  Canada ;  but 
Win  the  main  the  tendency  is  to  depart  gradually 

■  from  the  responsibility  and  loss  entailed  by  the 
■possession  of  a  fleet  and  to  limit  the  financial 
■holding  to  a  certain  specified  amount  in  the  form 
'of  a  subsidy.  For  example,  in  1920  Canada 
;  owned  125  vessels  of  146,000  tons  gross,  com- 
■pared  with  75  vessels  of  49,148  tons  gross  on 
J  June  30,  1931.  China  formerly  possessed  12  ves- 
I  sels  of  35,000  tons  gross ;  she  now  has  two  ships 
[of  9,458  tons.     Italy  had  51   vessels  of   192,900 

■  tons,  as  against  her  present  fleet  of  5  of  7,124 
I  tons.  Portugal  had  43  ships  of  151,400  tons,  and 
|  she  has  now  3  of  1,234  tons,  while  the  United 
I  States,  which  in  1920  owned  the  tremendous  fleet 

|of  1,798  vessels  of  7,993,771  tons,  has  so  far 
I  succeeded  in  her  endeavor  to  dispose  of  it  (though 
I  up  to  the  present  not  quite  to  the  extent  she  had 

■  hoped)  that  she  now  possesses  402  vessels  of 
12,266,982  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
I  few  countries  which  have  today  considerably 
[(more  tonnage  than  before  under  state  ownership. 
U  There  is  the  Argentine  Government,  which  has  22 
B  ships  of  66,828  tons  gross,  whereas  in  1920  she 

■  had  9  of  20,540  tons.  Japan  has  also  increased 
I  her  state-owned  fleet,  possessing  now  47  vessels 
I  of  81,330  tons,  as  against  32  of  42,800  tons,  and 
I  there  has  also  been  a  marked  advance  in  owner- 
I  ship  on  the  part  of  South  Africa,  which  has  39 
I  vessels  of  44,136  tons,  compared  with  a  fleet 
I  which  had  a  tonnage  of  14,600  tons.  Newfound- 
I  land  has  advanced  from  3  ships  to  13,  the  ton- 
I  nage  having  increased  from  2,300  tons  to  9,853 
\  tons,  while  Latvia,  which  had  no  fleet  at  all  in 

P20,  possesses    10  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
I  10,614. 


The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  mov- 
ing.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Ignorance  never  settles  a  question. — Beacons- 
field. 


The  romance  of  Frankenstein,  written  by  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  second  wife  of  the  brilliant, 
though  erratic  English  poet,  Shelley,  is  a  fantastic, 
tragic  tale  that  could  originate  only  in  a  keenly 
imaginative  mind.  The  book  was  published  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  causing  an  immense 
sensation. 

A  young  Swiss  student,  Frankenstein,  through 
his  studies  and  experiments,  discovered  the  secret 
of  the  generation  of  life  and  of  bestowing  it  upon 
lifeless  matter.  From  his  plunderings  of  the 
graveyard,  and  with  parts  of  living  animals  from 
the  dissecting  table,  he  constructed  a  giant  figure, 
eight  feet  in  height,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  human 
being. 

While  the  student  succeeded  in  creating  anima- 
tion— a  living,  breathing,  talking  creature  which 
developed  all  the  functions  of  life  and  became 
highly  educated  and  accomplished — he  failed  in 
his  intent  to  have  the  being  a  thing  of  beauty  to 
look  upon,  as  it  turned  out  to  be  a  deformed, 
hideous,  hairy  monster. 

Resenting  the  social  equality  that  was  denied, 
and  spurned  in  love,  the  monster  became  to 
despise  himself  and  detest  his  creator  for  having 
made  him  a  loathsome,  repulsive  thing.  Educa- 
tion and  the  finer  impulses  giving  way  to  a  con- 
suming jealousy,  bitter  hatred  and  vindictiveness, 
the  monster  embarked  upon  a  career  of  robbery 
and  murder.  He  strangled  innocent  victims  as 
they  slept,  killed  Frankenstein's  infant  brother, 
choked  to  death  his  best  friend,  murdered  the 
student's  young  bride  (who  had  scorned  his  love) 
upon  her  wedding  night,  and  committed  other 
atrocious  crimes. 

Frankenstein,  horrified,  and  feeling  guiltily  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  this 
demon  creation  of  his  own  hands,  started  in  pur- 
suit to  avenge  his  own  great  sorrows,  and  to 
protect  others,  by  destroying  the  monster.  The 
chase  ended  with  the  student  losing  his  own  life. 

The  monster  viewed  the  body  of  his  creator  as 
it  lay  still  and  cold  in  death.  Seized  with  remorse 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
his  best  friend,  he  leaped  upon  a  raft  and  was 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  sea. 

In  this  machine-crazed  age,  with  industry  striv- 
ing by  every  possible  means  to  displace  human 
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labor,  giving  no  thought  to  preserving  or  re- 
establishing a  balance  to  absorb  this  discarded 
labor,  employers  giving  no  heed  to  the  fact  that 
their  own  prosperity  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  their  employees,  and  the  employees  of  others, 
modern  industry  may  some  day  awaken  to  the 
painful  realization  that  in  developing  its  pet 
industrial  machine  another  Frankenstein  monster 
has  been  created  to  cause  their  own  destruction. 


THE  LAWYERS'  UNION 


THE  ENDURING  "WEAKER  SEX" 


There  are  about  1,500.000  more  males  in  this 
country  than  females,  the  Census  Bureau  an- 
nounces. But  toward  the  last  of  life,  there  is  a 
decided  majority  of  women.  For  example,  there 
are  1,913,196  persons  75  years  old  and  over;  and 
of  these.  997.444  are  women,  and  915,752  are 
men. 

The  preponderance  of  women  in  the  later  years 
of  life  would  be  more  striking  still  if  it  were  not 
for  the  foreign-born  population.  A  majority  of 
our  immigrants  from  every  country  but  Ireland 
are  males. 

Women  last  longer  than  men,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  succumb  more  readily  to  industrial 
poisons  and  break  down  more  quickly  from  ma- 
chine-paced work.  In  every  white  man's  coun- 
try, from  103  to  110  boys  are  born  to  every  100 
girls.  But  from  the  beginning,  and  through  all 
but  a  short  period  of  middle  life,  males  have  a 
higher  death  rate  than  females. 

Oddly  enough,  among  the  negroes,  more  girls 
are  born  than  boys,  and  in  the  colored  population 
of  this  country,  there  are  about  180,000  more  fe- 
males than  males. 

"When  we  come  to  the  'Last  of  the  Mohicans'/' 
said  an  anthropologist  who  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  Cooper's  novel,  "we  shall  find  that  person  to 
be.  not  a  young  man.  as  in  the  story,  but  an  old 
woman.*'  The  census  figures  bear  out  the  criti- 
cism.— Labor. 


If  the  workers  put  as  much  interest  into  their 
politics  as  they  do  into  their  football  matches,  we 
could  alter  the  face  of  England  in  the  next  ten 
vears. — Ellen  Wilkinson,  M.  P. 


The  highest  man  of  us  is  born  brother  to  his 
contemporaries;  struggle  as  he  may,  there  is  no 
escaping  the    family   likeness. — Carlyle. 


The  California  State  Supreme  Court  met  in 
Los  Angeles  recently  and  ordered  the  suspension 
of  114  attorneys  from  the  practice  of  law  in 
California  for  failure  to  pay  state  bar  dues  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law.  The  order  of  sus- 
pension was  one  of  the  first  matters  of  business 
to  come  before  the  court  as  it  opened  a  four- 
day  session  with  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Waste 
presiding  over  a  tribunal  of  seven  members. 
Twenty-eight  attorneys  from  other  states  were 
admitted  to  practice  and  two  other  men,  both  of 
whom  recently  passed  California  examinations, 
complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Lawyers'  Lmion 
and  were  admitted  to  practice.  This  is  the  one 
union  in  the  State  of  California  that  has  the 
undivided  backing  of  the  state  courts.  Union 
members  must  show  a  paid-up  card  or  be  at  once 
suspended.  Apparently  they  are  not  even  granted 
the  chance  to  plead  poverty  or  unemployment. 


POPULATION    OF    PHILIPPINES 


The  population  of  the  whole  Philippine  archi- 
pelago will  be  approximately  13,100.000  by  1935, 
according  to  the  latest  official  estimates  made  at 
the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Health.,  according  to 
Trade  Commissioner  Harvey  V.  Rohr.  at  Manila. 
Cebu  will  have  more  than  1,064,880  population  by 
that  time,  the  estimates   indicate. 

The  1935  estimated  number  of  people  in  the 
Islands  represents  an  increase  of  a  little  over  84 
per  cent  over  the  population  here  in  1903  when 
the  first  official  Philippine  census  was  taken. 

Figures  issued  by  the  health  service  placed  the 
population  of  the  Philippines  at  12,420.927  in 
1931;  12,590.369  by  1932;  12.759.811  in  1933; 
12,892,526  for  1934;  and  13,009,405  by  1935. 
The  estimated  population  for  last  year  was  12,- 
251,594. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  there  is  a  regular 
increase  of  population  in  all  the  provinces  except 
Batanas.  The  population  for  each  of  the  fifty- 
one  provinces  including  Manila  and  the  sub- 
province  of  Catanduanes  which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Albay  was  based  from  the  census  for 
1903  and  1918,  the  only  years  when  such  a  rec- 
ord was  made. — Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 


I  An  exchange  has  discovered  with  some  surprise 
hat  Great  Britain  has  more  millionaires  than  the 
United  States,  and  goes  on  from  this  to  compile 
[  list  of  the  world's  richest  men.  The  list,  which 
Is  interesting  and  even  instructive,  is  headed  by 
he  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  with  his  income 
M  $40,000,000  a  year  is  reckoned  as  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.     Others  in  the  list  are  : 

Ivar  Kreuger,  the  Swedish  match  magnate. 
I    Simon  Patino,  the  Bolivian  tin  king. 

The  duke  of  Westminster,  Sir  John  Eller- 
nan,  and  Lord  Iveagh  (Guinness  has  certainly 
ipeen  good  for  him),  all  of  whom  are  reckoned 
In  the  $100,000,000  class. 

The  ex-Kaiser,  whose  fortune  works  out  at 
knout  $60,000,000. 

Francis  Coty,  the  French  scent  manufacturer, 
Lho  has  piled  up  about  $50,000,000. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  Polish,  Roumanian, 
jCzecho-Slovakian,  Jugo-Slavian,  Spanish  and 
jother  magnates  with  fortunes  of  more  modest 
but  still  quite  comfortable  dimensions. 

So  it  seems  the  world  economic  blizzard  does 
hot  blow  quite  the  same  to  everybody. 


"I'VE  SEEN  A  MERMAID' 
A  Cry  That  Made  a  Fortune 


The  most  credulous  person  would  laugh  at  such 
a  boast,  yet  in  the  Azores  that  statement,  "I've 
seen  a  mermaid,"  grew  into  an  epidemic,  writes 
a  Tit-Bits  correspondent,  and  Ponta  Delgada 
found  fame.  Mermaids  they  were — and  the  great- 
est skeptics  went  away  wondering. 

That  was  how  it  started  five  years  ago  in  the 
little  village  of  Picoa,  just  outside  the  town  of 
Ponta  Delgada. 

Joao  Bernardes — Papa  Bernardes,  as  they  still 
call  him — owner  of  the  tiny  Hotel  Bernardes,  was 
known  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  little  seaside  vil- 
lage. Half  an  hour  ago  he  had  been  talking  poli- 
tics with  them.  He  had  left  for  home.  Now 
he  was  back  with  the  amazing  story  to  which  he 
clung  grimly,  despite  their  laughter. 

"I've  seen  a  mermaid !  Come  and  see  for  your- 
selves!"  They  went. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night.  The  party  of 
villagers  lumbered  along  the  rough  coastal  road, 
arguing  excitedly.    Ahead  of  them  Papa's  hotel, 


closed  for  the  night.  To  their  left  was  the  slow- 
murmuring  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  then  a  cluster 
of  rocks  which  fringed  the  seashore. 

"There !" 

They  stood  there,  silent. 

One  minute,  two  minutes — and  nothing  but  the 
heave  and  fall  of  the  sea,  beautiful  in  the  silver 
glory  of  the  moon.  Then  a  heavier  wavebeat  on 
the  rocks,  and  a  queer  sucking  noise,  which  held 
them  in  a  spell. 

Then  out  of  the  sea  "she"  came.  First  the 
head  with  long  tresses  slipping  over  the  shoul- 
ders ;  then  the  nobly  moulded  breast,  and  then — 
unbelievable  as  it  may  'sound — the  scaly  tail. 
Slowly  she  drew  herself  out  of  the  water  and, 
curling  her  tail,  sat  on  the  weed-dressed  rocks. 
In  very  truth,  a  mermaid ! 

Spellbound,  the  spectators  gazed  at  this  beauti- 
ful nymph  of  the  sea.  Then  they  turned  to  each 
other,  and  a  burst  of  excited  talk  broke  the 
silence.  The  mermaid  heard  them  and  took  fright. 
Instantly  she  slid  off  her  perch;  there  was  a  splash 
as  she  took  the  water.     Then  silence. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Since  then  the  mer- 
maid has  been  seen  many  times.  The  story  of  her 
visits  went  round  the  world,  and  scoffers  and  be- 
lievers alike  hurried  to  this  tiny  holiday  resort  to 
see  if  it  were  true. 

One  night  she  came  and  brought  a  companion, 
and  for  more  than  ten  minutes  the  two  lovely 
things  sported  with  each  other.  More  and  more 
visitors  poured  into  the  place.  The  Hotel  Ber- 
nardes was  crammed  to  the  very  eaves. 

So  while  more  and  more  people  came  to  see  this 
wonder  of  the  Atlantic,  a  new  Hotel  Bernardes 
grew,  and  made  profits  for  the  old  innkeeper. 

For  years  the  mermaids  of  Picoa  have  been  a 
magnet  to  draw  the  rich  and  the  scientific.  Night 
after  night  visitors  have  stood  on  the  shore, 
hoping  to  catch  sight  of  the  pretty  creatures. 
Many  have  been  disappointed,  but  not  since  that 
night  when  Papa  Bernardes  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  that  scaly  tail  has  there  been  needed 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  claim. 

At  least,  until  today.  For  today  Papa  Ber- 
nardes stands  exposed  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful hoaxers  of  recent  times. 

The  mermaid  was  his  daughter. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  things  to  move  in 
Picoa — and,  besides,  they  were  all  more  or  less 
sharing  in  the  profits — but  one  night,  when  the 
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mermaids  were  playing  for  the  delight  of  the  on- 
lookers, a  police  motor-boat  crept  out  of  harbor. 
The  slightest  sound  disturbed  the  mermaids.  Into 
the  water  they  slipped,  but  the  motor-boat  waited. 
And  when  Terese  came  up  for  air,  she  was  chased 
and  captured. 

It  was  found  that  she  was  really  Terese,  and 
that  her  legs  were  encased  in  a  marvellously  clever 
imitation  fish's  tail.  Dressed  in  a  flesh-colored 
bathing  suit,  she  and  a  friend,  who  at  meal-times 
was  waitress  in  the  Hotel  Bernardes,  had  worked 
this  trick  while  papa  raked  in  the  cash. 

Confronted  by  the  police.  Joao  confessed. 

A  week  before  he  had  burst  upon  his  friends 
with  the  news  of  his  discovery,  he  had  been  re- 
turning home  one  night  when  he  thought  he  saw 
a  mermaid.  She  had  slipped  into  the  water,  so  he 
waited,  sitting  before  his  little  tavern  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  return  to  the  rocks.  Instead,  his 
daughter  came  strolling  down  the  road,  lightly 
singing  a  song  as  she  squeezed  out  her  wet  hair. 

There  and  then  was  born  the  great  idea.  Why 
shouldn't  she  be  a  mermaid? 

Terese  could  swim  like  a  fish,  even  with  her 
legs  tied  together.  At  first  it  was  merely  the  de- 
sire to  achieve  local  fame  as  one  who  had  actually 
seen  a  mermaid  that  induced  him  to  get  the 
wonderful  tail  made  by  his  wife,  Maria.  Then 
his  fame  spread,  it  became  the  fame  of  the  vil- 
lage. And  it  was  not  until  visitors  began  to  pour 
into  the  place  that  Bernardes  realized  what  was 
happening.     Money  was  rolling  into  his  pockets. 

Who  could  blame  him  for  carrying  on  the 
hoax?   The  police  couldn't. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  LIFEBOAT 

A  new  type  of  lifeboat  with  a  longitudinal  con- 
cavity extending  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
keel  has  been  invented  by  the  Genoese  engineer. 
Professor  Luigi  ( rhirardi,  and  the  design  has  been 
approved  by  the  Italian  government.  The  lifeboat, 
in  ease  of  overturn,  immediately  becomes  a  raft 
and  affords  a  considerable  degree  of  stability  in  its 
upturned  form.  While  the  standard  boats  of  the 
new  type  are  36.8  by  13.6  by  4.3  feet,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  145  persons  upright 
and  about  eighty  persons  capsized.  Professor 
Ghirardi  has  also  designed  a  boat  constructed  of 
wood  which  measures  25  by  9  by  3.6  feet,  capable 
of  accommodating  fifty  persons.  These  wooden 
lifeboats  are  fitted  with  metallic  air  tanks  entirely 


independent  of  the  hull.  It  is  claimed  for  Profel 
sor  Ghirardi 's  invention  that  it  affords  a  large 
watertight  reserve  of  buoyancy  which  renders  the 
boat  virtually  unsinkable.  as  well  as  great  statical 
and  dynamical  stability.  Further,  the  design  ful- 
fills the  1929  London  Convention's  final  recom- 
mendation in  respect  of  means  of  clinging  to  up- 
turned boats  without  increasing  the  risks  inci- 
dental to  lowering  into  the  water.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  almost  every  contingency  is  eliminated  by  the 
new  design,  which  not  only  prevents  waterlogging 
of  food,  etc.,  in  case  of  overturn,  but  minimizes 
instability  due  to  flooding  and  has  a  special  auto- 
matic arrangement  for  clearing  water  shipped  by 
the  boat,  not  to  mention  apparatus  protecting  the 
propeller  against  fouling  tackle  and  racing. 
Finally,  the  boat  is  compact,  can  be  stowed  with- 
out deck  or  promenade  encumbrance,  and  ean  be 
automatically  launched  by  gravity  when  require! 


IT'S  UP  TO  US 


Well,  after  all,  the  whole  thing's  up  to  us, 
However  we  may  try  to  shift  the  shame, 
It's  you  and  I  that  really  are  to  hlame 
li  things  are  tangled  up  and  in  a  mn--. 

If  might  is  right,  if  goodness  yields  to  greed, 
If  mammon  thrives,  and  God  is  quite  forgot, 
If  evil  reigns  in  many  a  beauty  spot, 
It  is  because  we  have  not  taken  heed. 

The  wrongs  that  live  are  those  we  tolerate 
Because  we  have  not  tried  to  make  them  right; 
If  darkness  is  where  justice  calls  for  light, 
If  love  is  trampled  out  by  wrath  and  hate; 

If  little  children  toil  and  women  slave, 

If  some  men  starve  while  others  feast  and  wa-te, 

If  truth  is  lost  and  liberty  disgraced, 

If  millions  fast  from  childhood  to  the  grave — 

It  is  because,  for  all  our  noise  and  fuss, 
We  stay  content  with  matters  as  they  are. 
We  have  the  final  chance  to  make  or  mar — 
Well,  after  all,  the  whole  thing's  up  to  us! 

— Berton   Bralev. 


There  are  many  people  who  are  afraid  of  mod-  >\ 
ern  thought.  I  am  not.  What  I  am  more  afraid 
of  is  modern  thoughtlessness.  So  many  put  out 
their  thinking  to  be  done  by  their  newspaper: 
they  act  more  from  prejudice  or  passion  than  as 
the  result  .of  thought  and  thinking.  The  call  to 
re]  lent  is  the  call  to  think — and  think  again. 
Repentance  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  emo- 
tions; it  is  a  matter  of  the  mind. — Dr.  Charles* 
Brown. 


Solid  success  must  be  based  on  solid  qualities, 
and  the  honest  culture  of  them. — Carlyle. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FRANK  RONEY,  Irish  Rebel  and  California  Labor 
Leader.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ira 
B.  Cross.  Publishers,  University  of  California 
Press.    Price,  $5.50. 

To  every  man's  life  there  are  two  sides — the 
side  his  friends  see,  and  the  side  he  turns  toward 
the  busy  world  of  daily  struggle  and  combat. 
Strong  men  have  strong  friends  and  strong  ene- 
mies. So  doubtless  had  Frank  Roney,  whose  auto- 
biography has  just  been  edited  by  Professor  Ira  B. 
Cross  of  the  University  of  California. 

Some  may  think  that  to  have  given  up  nearly 
500  pages  to  describe  a  man  as  a  "leader,"  whose 
name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Who's  Who  in 
America,  is  perhaps  a  questionable  use  of  valu- 
ible  time — both  for  the  reader  and  the  writer. 
lit  illustrates  again  how  careful  one  should  be  in 
he  use  of  the  term  "leader."  It  seems  to  be  a 
:ommon  failing  of  the  labor  movement  to  call 
;very  man  a  "labor  leader"  who  is  able  to  speak 
bove  a  whisper,  regardless  of  whether  he  has 
icquired  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  leader  or  a 
following  of  any  standing. 

In  the  case  of  Frank  Roney,  he  was  a  doer, 
ather  than  a  leader.  As  we  read  his  autobiog- 
aphy  we  feel  in  every  line  that  he  had  an  almost 
overbearing  confidence  in  his  own  ideas  and 
Dowers,  but  yet  at  heart  he  was  filled  with  a  sense 
Df  dissatisfaction  with  his  fellow  men  and  died 
feeling  the  world  had  not  appreciated  his  efforts 
h  its  behalf. 

Although  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Irish 
Revolution  and  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  party 
n  his  native  city  of  Belfast,  he  conducted  his 
campaign  in  such  a  fiery  manner  that  he  landed 
n  jail  and  destroyed  his  usefulness,  and  was  only 
"eleased  upon  his  promise  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Had  our  present  militant  Secretary  of  Labor  been 
on  the  job  then,  he  doubtless  would  have  promptly 
Deen  deported  to  his  native  land  without  even  the 
formality  of  being  allowed  to  land,  and  the  title 
)f  this  book  would  have  had  to  be — Frank  Roney. 
Irish  Rebel — not  California  Labor  Leader! 

In  his  participation  in  the  early  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia we  find  him  associating  with  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Party  of  California,  whose  slogan  came 
to  be  "The  Chinese  Must  Go."  This  point  of  view 
was  really  antagonistic  to  his  own  principles  of 
American  liberty,  but  finally  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  "cheap  workers"  he  aligned  himself 
with  Dennis  Kearney's  party  for  the  fight.    His 


real  point  of  view,  however,  is  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

"The  Irish  immigrant,  driven  to  America  by 
famine  and  landlord  oppression,  had  first  worked 
as  a  cheap  laborer  on  the  railroads  and  wherever 
work  was  hardest  and  most  menial.  The  native 
American  regarded  him  as  a  menace,  treating  him 
with  contempt,  varied  by  assaults  with  rocks  and 
brickbats.  In  a  few  years  the  Irishman  became  a 
citizen.  No  longer  a  cheap  laborer,  he  became  in- 
terested in  politics,  held  office,  established  business 
enterprises  of  various  kinds,  entered  the  profes- 
sions and  developed  into  a  good  American  with 
the  vested  right  of  jeering  at  the  cheap  laboring 
German  who  succeeded  him,  whom  he  in  turn 
treated  as  he  had  been  treated.  This,  then,  con- 
tinued until  the  German  had  asserted  himself  as  a 
business  man  and  politician.  Then  both  pitched 
into  the  Italian  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  had 
been  assailed,  and  then  all  of  them  concentrated 
upon  the  Chinaman.  To  assail  and  assault  and 
oppress  one  portion  of  humanity  seems  to  be  the 
delight,  inherent  right  and  practice  of  another 
portion." 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  this  biography  has 
caused  such  widesperad  differences  of  opinion 
among  its  readers  is  the  fact  that  Frank  Roney,  by 
virtue  of  his  interest  in  the  conditions  of  his  fellow 
working  man,  was  thereby  automatically  consid- 
ered a  labor  union  man.  To  begin  with,  a  labor 
union  man  must  take  program  and  go  along  with 
the  crowd — this  Roney  would  not  do  unless  it 
suited  him.  A  labor  man  must  believe  in  the  union 
shop  and  collective  bargaining — this  Roney  did 
not  believe  in  except  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 
A  labor  man  must  recognize  the  strike  and  the 
boycott  as  a  valuable  economic  weapon,  although 
of  course  to  be  used  wisely  and  with  restraint. 
This  Roney  did  not  believe. 

Perhaps  after  all  he  was  only  a  fearless,  ener- 
getic idealist,  whose  mind  was  truly  socialistic  and 
interested  more  in  the  end  than  in  the  means. 
He  liked  to  fight  eagerly  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
but  not  with  them.  Sooner  or  later  he  broke  with 
practically  all  of  his  associates.  Such  a  course  is 
bound  to  inspire  misunderstandings  and  bitterness 
of  heart.  He  did  not  have  that  rare  quality  of 
being  able  to  listen  and  to  change  his  point  of 
view  in  the  light  of  added  information — and  that 
quality  a  real  "LEADER"  must  possess. 

To  the  alert  trade  unionist  of  today,  who  knows 
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the  history  of  the  labor  struggle  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  this  biography  presents  misinformation 
and  misstatements  as  to  the  part  Frank  Roney 
played  therein.  For  example,  there  are  decidedly 
two  sides  to  the  Brewery  Workers'  strike,  or  lock- 
out, referred  to  by  Roney,  and  many  present-day 
labor  union  men  assert  that  during  the  eleven 
months  of  the  strike  of  these  workers,  Roney  was 
on  the  payroll  of  the  bosses,  while  carrying  a  union 
card.  Other  specific  activities  of  his  in  the  labor 
movement  may  be  questioned  in  the  same  manner. 

Roney's  reminiscence  on  the  early  struggles  of 
the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  is  worthless  from  the 
point  of  historical  facts.  Andrew  Furuseth  is 
made  a  former  member  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union,  and  Professor  Cross,  in  his  footnote, 
makes  him  Secretary  of  the  union  in  1886.  Furu- 
seth was  Secretary  in  1887.  but  quit  to  go  fishing 
on  the  Columbia  River.  At  a  later  date  he  resumed 
that  office.  The  union's  records  show  that  Ras- 
mus Nielsen  was  the  first  Secretary.  Nielsen  was 
followed  by  Edward  Cringle  and  John  Haist. 

Professor  Cross'  introduction  to  this  biography 
is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  part  of  the  entire 
volume.  Before  he  is  lead  astray  by  his  hero- 
worship,  the  editor  makes  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
characteristics  and  trends  in  the  early-day  labor 
movement  on  the  coast,  and  mentions  names  of 
men  associated  therewith,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
leaves  one  with  the  desire  that  he  write  such  a 
history  in  full,  with  comments  and  contributions 
by  labor  men  still  living,  who  have  helped,  and 
are  helping,  to  make  this  history  today. — Ekel. 


THE   BLUE   RIBAND.     The    Romance   of   the   At- 
lantic   Ferry,    by    Charles    E.    Lee.      Publishers, 
Sampson  Low,   Marston  and   Co.,   Limited,   Lon- 
don,  England.      Price  6s. 
This  author  disposes  of  the  popular  notion  that 

the  Savannah  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  This  vessel  was  built  in  1819  as  a 
sailer  and  then  fitted  with  an  engine  to  drive  her 
paddle-wheels,  but  as  this  was  used  only  on  four 
days  during  her  twenty-six-day  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  she  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  regarded  as  inaugurating  the 
Atlantic  steam  ferry.  That  distinction,  it  is 
pointed  out.  was  won  by  the  Canadian-built  Royal 
William  in  1833.  After  discussing  the  origin  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  the  history  of  the  ill-fated  Col- 
lins undertaking,  the  entry  of  the  ( Germans  into 
the  competition,  and  the  transition  from  paddle 
to  screw,   Mr.  Lees  reviews  the  part   played   in 


the  quest   of   the   "Blue   Riband'*   by    the    r.ritish    | 
and  German  companies.     1  le  states  that  after  that;, 
famous  pair  of  Ilarland  and  Wolff-built  record-3 
holders,  the  Britannic  and  Germanic,  were  beaten    1 
by   the   Arizona   in    1879,   the   White    Star   U\rm 
ceased  to  be  actively  interested  in  such  high  speeJ 
except  for  a  short  period  when  the  Majestic  and' 
Teutonic  came  out  in  the  'nineties.     "Rather."  m 
are  told,  "has  White  Star  success  been  based  upc 
moderate    speed,    extreme    comfort,    and    go( 
cargo-carrying  capacity.    The  vessel  upon  who! 
success  this   policy    was    founded   was   the   Cufit 
launched  by    Ilarland   and   Wolff  in    1888." 
interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  life  of  this  si 
She  was  of  4,639  tons  gross  with  limited  passe 
ger  accommodations,  and  averaged  thirteen  knot 
on  a  small  consumption,  fair  weather  or  foul.     In' 
1896    she    was    purchased    provisionally    by    the 
Spaniards    for  trooping   service.      In    1900,   after 
resuming  her  old  name  and  service,  she  lost  her 
propeller   in   mid-ocean   and   was   towed    to    port. 
The    following   year    saw    her   purchase!  1    by    the 
Dominion    Line  and   renamed   Manxman,  and   in 
October,   1915,  she  was  sold  to  a   Montreal  firm. 
She   did   good    service   carrying   coal,    wheat,   and 
horses   for  the  transport   authorities    from    I'M/ 
until    1919,   when   she   was   sold   to  a    New    York 
firm.      In    December    of    that    year    she    was    en- 
countered,    badly     listed     and     leaking,     in     mid- 
Atlantic.      Connection    could    not    be    made,    and 
during  a  heavy  snow  squall  she  disappeared,  tak- 
ing with  her  forty  of  her  crew  of  fifty-six. 


Though  there  are  130,000  children  of  school  age 
in  Peiping,  formerly  Peking.  China's  ancient  can 
tal,  only  11,000  of  them  can  read  and  writ* 
cording  to  a  report  sent  to  the  Nanking  GoveJ 
ment  by  Wang  Chieh-hsia,  Director  of  the  Pies 
nig  Educational  Bureau.  Mr.  Wang  a-ks  for 
largely  increased  appropriations  to  establish  more 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  city.  At 
present,  according  to  the  report,  the  schools  of" 
Peiping  can  accommodate  only  20,000  children, 
and  at  this  rate  of  progress  only  very  slow  im- 
provement can  be  made  in  reducing  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy.  This  Peiping  report  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  illiteracy  and  the  school  problem  in 
China.  Peiping  has  for  centuries  been  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  Chinese  culture  and  learning,  and  has 
far  more  schools  in  relation  to  the  population,  than 
any  other  cities  except  the  great  treaty  port-  like 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin  and  Hankow. 
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Collision  Damages. — The  English  Admiralty 
ourt  recently  heard  the  application  of  the  own- 
rs  of  the  Edison,  who  object  to  damages  assessed 
v  a  registrar  in  respect  of  a  collision  with  a 
redger.  The  Edison,  in  leaving  Patras,  sunk 
he  dredger  and  eventually  admitted  liability. 
Pamages  were  assessed  in  round  figures  at 
L  26,000,  but  the  defendants  argued  that  this 
mount  was  excessive.  At  the  time  it  was  sunk 
he  dredger  was  under  contract  with  a  time  limit. 
nd  after  the  casualty,  in  order  to  complete  their 
bntract  without  penalty,  the  owners  had  to  se- 
ure  other  dredging  equipment.  Applicants  con- 
Inded  that  the  consequent  expenses  ought  not 
lb  have  been  included  in  the  claim  for  damages 
n  the  ground  that  they  arose  rather  from  the 
hancial  position  of  the  dredger's  owners  than 
|om  the  loss  of  the  dredger.  Nevertheless,  the 
Uourt  upheld  the  registrar's  finding,  and  ruled 
tat  the  measure  of  damages  was  not  to  be  de- 
[rmined  by  taking  as  a  standard  a  normal 
redger,  but  by  consideration  of  the  actual  loss 
leurred. 

i  Deportation  of  Criminal  Aliens. — An  alien 
ho  pleaded  guilty  to  two  indictments,  one  in  a 
Ingle  count  and  the  other  in  two  counts,  and  who 
las  sentenced  generally  on  the  three  counts  to  a 
jrm  of  seven  years,  the  "sentence  to  run  concur- 
jfitly,"  was  not  subject  to  deportation  for  being 
Sentenced  more  than  once  to  *  *  *  a  term  of 
imprisonment"  of  one  year  or  more,  under  the 
eportation  provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 
nee  he  was  sentenced  to  only  one  term  of  impris- 
bment  even  though  the  court  imposed  several 
ptences  and  though  the  court  could  have 
fached  the  same  result  by  dividing  the  sentence 
|pt\veen  the  counts  and  cumulating  the  divisions, 
kereby  making  the  statute  applicable. — Mignozzi, 
[.  S.  ex  rel.  v.  Day,  Comr.  of  I  nun.,  etc.;  C.  C. 
.  2,  No.  401,  July  7,  1931. 

i  Limitation  of  Liability  Denied. — In  a  ruling 
finded  down  last  week  by  Judge  Goddard  of 
he  United  States  District  Court  the  application 
E  Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd.,  and  their  subsidiary, 
ne  Liverpool,  Brazil  &  River  Plate  Navigation 
Jompany,  Ltd.,  owner  and  operator  of  the  lost 
[[earner  Vestris,  for  limitation  of  liability  in  con- 
lection  with  claims  for  loss  of  life  and  property 
m.  the  sinking  of  the  liner  was  denied. 


The  vessel  sank  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  No- 
vember 12,  1928,  with  a  loss  of  112  lives.  Some 
600  claims  aggregating  more  than  $5,000,000 
have  been  filed  against  the  two  companies,  which 
appealed  to  the  federal  courts  for  limitation  of 
liability  under  the  American  maritime  laws  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  estimated  at 
about  $90,000. 

Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd.,  have  been  in  receiver- 
ship since  August  1930,  and  are  now  operating 
only  three  freighters  in  the  New  York-North 
Brazil  service,  having  withdrawn  from  the  pas- 
senger service  between  New  York  and  Brazil  and 
River  Plate  ports  and  New  York  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

The  contention  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was 
due  to  negligence,  wrongful  acts  and  faults  of  the 
owner  and  operator  and  that  the  vessel  was 
loaded  above  the  Plimsoll  mark  in  violation  of 
British  law  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Goddard  as 
a  basis  of  action  on  the  ground  that  the  liner  was 
operating  under  American  inspection  rules. 

The  vessel,  being  under  British  registry,  the 
British  statutes  apply  to  the  case,  and  these,  as 
construed  by  Judge  Goddard,  do  not  provide  for 
any  limitation  of  liability.  The  court  also  held 
that  claims  must  have  been  filed  within  twelve 
months  of  the  disaster  to  be  valid. 


WORK  NOT  CHARITY 

(Continued  from  Page  324) 


On  the  question  of  young  workers  the  Council 
urges  that  "every  effort  be  made  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens  in  school.  Not  only  will 
their  efforts  to  secure  work  take  jobs  from  older 
men  and  women,  but  they  will  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  work.  They  will  risk  wasting  their 
time  in  demoralizing  idleness,  where  it  might  be 
spent  in  increasing  their  ability  for  future  work." 

The  Council  believes  that  during  the  unemploy- 
ment emergency  jobs  should  preferably  be  given 
to  workers  with  dependents  to  maintain. 

The  Council  expresses  its  belief  that  during  the 
unemployment  crisis  limitations  should  be  placed 
on  the  employment  of  married  women.  "Married 
women  have  continued  in  their  trades  and  callings 
even  when  there  was  no  economic  necessity,"  the 
Council  says.  "Heads  of  families  may  be  jobless 
while  two  breadwinners  in  other  families  have 
positions.     Unless  these  married  women  hold  key 
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positions  or  have  an  investment  in  a  career  for 
themselves,  we  believe  that  in  emergencies  they 
should  give  way  to  heads  of  families.  Married 
women  whose  husbands  have  permanent  positions 

which  carry  reasonable  incomes  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  hiring  of  employees,  at 

least  until  we  are  well  out  of  this  business  de- 
pression." 

"Because  it  is  never  possible  to  put  any  pro- 
gram into  universal  effect,"  the  Council  concludes. 
"we  cannot  expect  to  provide  work  for  all  the 
unemployed.  Without  question  there  will  be  mil- 
lions this  coming  winter  who  will  have  to  depend 
on  charity  to  exist.  Ample  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided in  every  community,  both  from  private  and 
municipal  sources.  These  funds  should  be  used 
to  furnish  work  rather  than  relief  without  work 
wherever  possible. 

"The  collection  and  administration  of  funds 
for  relief  purposes  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
labor,  and  labor,  with  other  groups,  should  be 
represented  on  boards  responsible  for  this  work." 

In  addition  to  adopting  this  unemployment  re- 
lief program  as  outlined  above,  the  convention 
went  on  record  for  the  extension  of  inheritance 
and  estate  tax  laws,  and  the  re-enactment  of  the 
gift-tax.  In  support  of  its  action,  the  convention 
declared  that  "taxation  should  be  aimed  at  ac- 
quired wealth  and  not  at  the  consuming  power  of 
the  Nation's  wage  earners."  The  convention  de- 
nounced the  sales  tax  as  "an  attempt  to  place  an 
additional  tax.  in  a  particularly  aggravating  way, 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it."  and  placed  Or- 
ganized Labor  in  complete  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  sales  tax  laws.  The  action  of  the 
convention  was  an  approval  of  the  position  of  the 
Executive  Council  on  the  sales  tax  question. 

The  slavery  imposed  on  workers  by  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes  was  severely  arraigned  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  its  report  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Federation,  and  legislation  demanded  to  take  from 
judges  the  power  they  now  exereise  to  use  in- 
junctions to  deprive  workers  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  trade  unions  of  their  proper 
functioning  power. 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law."  the  Council  says,  "most  of  the  in- 
junctions have  been  based  upon  an  alleged  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce. 

"The  enactment  of  the  Clayton  law — intended 
to  limit  and  restrict  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 


— has  only  encouraged  the  issuance  of  an  increafl 
ing  number  of  injunctions  as  well  as  the  severity 
of  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  on  labor. 

"We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  remarkable  and 
most  intolerable  situation.  With  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  workers  to  unite  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  advancement,  we  rind 
the  functioning  power  of  trade  unions  constantly 
and  progressively  limited  and  restricted  to  the 
point  that  if  all  indications  issued  were  liter- 
ally enforced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage 
earners  would  be  subject  to  'contempt'  charges 
and  possible  jail  penalties.  If  like  restrictions 
were  generally  imposed  OH  all  wage  earners,  there 
would  be  no  effective  trade  union  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

"It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  deplorable  commentary 
upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  in 
that  it  fails  speedily  and  effectively  to  remedy 
tin-  situation.  Certainly  organized  labor  is  not 
alone  in  demanding  redress  and  freedom  from 
the  chains  that  are  enslaving  them  to  industry  and 
industrial  masters.  The  demand  for  freedom  of 
workers  to  unite  and  to  function  effectively  in  the 
economic  as  well  as  upon  the  political  held  is  be- 
ing re-echoed  on  every  hand. 

"Labor  in  seeking  equal  opportunities  to  unite, 
freely  and  fully  accorded  to  all  other  citizens  and 
groups  of  citizens,  is  not  asking  for  special  privi- 
leges. Indeed,  under  present  legislation  and  re- 
ported decisions  wage  earners  are  in  a  subserviefl 
position,  and  no  democracy  can  long  survive  that 
will  not  accord  its  wage  earners  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  with  all  other  citizens." 

To  remedy  this  intolerable  situation  the  Lxccu- 
tive  Council  has  had  prepared  an  anti-injunction 
bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  which  meets  in  December,  and  urges 
the  organized  labor  movement  to  use  all  its  in- 
lluence  to  secure  the  prompt  enactment  of  thf 
bill  into  law. 

In  stating  its  position  on  prohibition,  the  con* 
vention  went  on  record  for  light  wines  and  beer 
hut  against  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

After  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  >uc- 
cessful  meetings  in  its  history,  the  convention  ad- 
journed October  16,  after  unanimously  re-electhj 
all  present  officers. 


He    who    reckons    without    his    host    mus 
reckon  again. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  UNION  EVER  DONE?* 

(By  Andrew   Furuseth) 


At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  La  Follette 
bill,  sponsored  by  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  was  reported  favorably  from 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  by  four  of  the  five  members.  How- 
ever, the  bill  was  opposed  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  by  Senators  Vandenberg  of  Michigan 
and  McNary  of  Oregon.  Largely,  according  to 
information,  on  account  of  the  clause  to  estab- 
lish the  eight-hour  day  at  sea  by  providing  for 
three  watches  for  the  sailors  in  vessels  of  500 
ross  tons  or  over.  The  bill  has  several  pur- 
Doses,  among  which  the  most  important  are : 

1.  To  restore  to  the  master  and  such  of  his 
fficers  as  he  shall  designate  the  selection  of  the 

men,  who  are  to  sail  with  him  and  to  place  the 
selection  and  shipment  and  the  discharge  of  all 
seamen  under  the  supervision  of  the  shipping 
commissioners,  except  such  seamen  as  are  em- 
ployed on  ferries  or  carferries  or  on  vessels  oper- 
ating within  any  one  State. 

2.  To  provide  each  seaman  with  a  continuous 
discharge  book.  In  which  are  to  be  recorded  the 
vessels  on  which  he  serves  ;  the  ratings  in  which 

e  served ;  but  in  which  there  will  be  no  opinions 
3f  the  master  about  the  seaman's  ability  or  con- 
duct. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  are  (a)  to 
abolish  all  private  shipping  offices,  and  (b)  to 
preserve  such  skill  as  is  now  left  and  to  redevelop 
such  skill  as  is  more  than  ever  needed  for  safety 
iand  to  gradually  raise  the  standard  of  safety 
through  the  employment  of  men  really  skilled 
as  seamen. 

3.  To  so  amend  the  present  law  and  the  con- 
struction thereof  that  whenever  any  of  the  safety 
laws  are  violated  by  the  master,  the  vessel  and 
her  owners  shall  not  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any 
protection  from  the  law  providing  limitation  of 
liability. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  strengthen  the  moral 
feeling  of  responsibility  by  increasing  the  finan- 
cial risk  and  thus  induce  the  owners,  bad  as  well 


*  Editor's  Note. — This  is  a  question  asked  from 
time  to  time  by  men  who  do  not  know.  Others  ask 
because  they  deliberately  want  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Union  never  did  anything.  This  is  the 
third  of  a  series  of  short  articles  written  by  Andrew 
Furuseth  to  give  direct  answers  to  the  question.  One 
subject  is  dealt  with  at  a  time,  in  this  and  in  several 
forthcoming  issues. 


as  good,   to   be   more  careful   in   equipping  and 
manning  their  vessels  with  real  seamen. 

4.  To  compel  owners  of  certain  classes  of  ves- 
sels to  carry  enough  men  to  have  three  watches 
and  to  abolish  the  calashi  watch  and  the  daymen 
system. 

The  purpose  of  this  compels  the  owners,  who 
now  sail  their  vessels  in  the  night  and  with  low 
visibility  without  proper  lookout,  to  really  per- 
form this  increasingly  important  duty,  by  men 
who  are  in  physical  condition  to  do  so. 

5.  To  so  amend  section  292  of  the  criminal 
code  that  the  decision  in  the  Poughkeepsie  case 
will  be  inapplicable  in  the  future,  so  that  men 
may  remain  peacefully  on  the  vessel  without 
working  until  they  receive  their  wages  without 
being  charged  with  and  convicted  of  mutiny. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these  amendments 
will  effect  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 
And  that  the  eight-hour  day  at  sea  may  be  estab- 
lished and  respected  whenever  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  life  and  property,  and  the  men  ready  to 
meet  emergencies  with  skill  and  endurance.  To 
the  non-union  men,  are  the  aims  in  this  bill  of 
any  interest  to  you?  If  so,  why  not  join  the 
Union  ? 


THE  VIKINGS  WIN  AGAIN 


On  October  15,  in  New  York  harbor,  there 
was  an  impressive  ceremony  on  the  Norwegian 
liner  Bcrgensfjord.  The  ceremony  consisted  of  the 
presentation  of  a  trophy  because  the  crew  of  this 
ship  had,  in  24  minutes,  12  seconds,  rowed  to  vic- 
tory in  the  fifth  annual  international  lifeboat  races 
held  over  a  two-mile  course  in  the  Narrows  on 
Labor  Day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Neptune 
Association. 

Last  year  the  crew  of  the  Stavangerfjord, 
sister  ship  to  the  Bcrgensfjord,  won  the  race  in 
the  record-breaking  time  of  thirteen  minutes, 
forty-eight  seconds,  but  the  repetition  of  such  a 
performance  was  placed  beyond  the  bounds  of  all 
possibility  this  year  by  the  strong  wind  and  choppy 
sea  against  which  the  contestants  had  to  battle. 
The  first  prize,  a  silver  cup  donated  by  Commo- 
dore William  IT.  Todd,  president  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  may  be  kept  permanently 
by  the  line  whose  crews  win  three  victories  in  the 
lifeboat  races.  Thus  the  Norwegian-America  Line 
not  only  gains  possession  of  the  cup  for  another 
year,  but  ties  with  the  Ivar  An.  Christensen  Com- 
pany, who  already  have  two  past  victories  to  their 
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credit  toward  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 
Second  prize  this  year  went  to  the  crew  of  the 
steamship  Argentine  (  Nor.),  another  Christensen 
ship  under  charter  to  Garcia  &  Diaz,  of  New 
York.  Their  time  was  twenty-eight  minutes,  forty 
seconds.  Third  place  was  won  by  the  Anchor 
liner  Caledonia  (Br.),  thirty  minutes,  twelve  sec- 
onds; fourth  place  by  the  steamship  Gertrude 
Maersk  (Da.),  operated  by  Isbrandtsen-Moller, 
thirty-one  minutes,  sixteen  seconds ;  and  fifth 
place  by  the  Moore  &  McCormack  steamer  City  of 
Fairbury  (Am.),  thirty-one  minutes,  twenty-one 
seconds.  Altogether,  there  were  fifteen  entries  in 
the  race,  but  two  of  the  ships  whose  lifeboat  crews 
were  to  compete  failed  to  reach  port  in  time.  All 
of  the  contestants  gave  a  splendid  performance. 
adding  to  good  seamanship  fine  sportsmanship. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had  little  or  no 
practice  while  a  few  of  the  crews  were  handi- 
capped by  the  weight  of  their  sculls.  There  was 
a  gala  air  attendant  upon  the  races,  enhanced  by 
every  description  of  craft  following  the  course 
of  the  lifeboats,  the  presence  of  many  noted  ship- 
ping personages,  and  the  spirit  of  good  will  mani- 
fested by  the  onlookers  whose  cheers  wire  impar- 
tial and  heartily  enthusiastic. 


COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING 


To  Tin-:  Editok  ok  The  Nation  : 

Sir:  I  have  been  fighting  against  militarism 
in  this  country  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  holding 
u])  America  as  a  pattern  of  pacifism  and  a  paragon 
of  universal  brotherhood.  And  now  I  am  pro- 
foundly amazed  to  hear  that  one  of  your  noted 
professors  was  dismissed  from  his  position  be- 
cause he  advocated  the  students'  petition  against 
compulsory  military  training  in  (  >hio  State  Uni- 
versity. Is  the  military  training  in  your  colleges 
and  universities  compulsory'  And  is  that  •  in 
America,  the  land  of  freedom?  I  who  have 
cherished  sweet  memories  of  pre-war  America, 
when  there  was  no  militarism  in  education,  am 
now  ashamed  to  see  how  stupid  I  have  been  the.se 
last  fifteen  years,  not  knowing  that  America,  my 
second  native  land,  has  made  a  complete  swing 
to  jingoism  since  she  joined  in  the  World  War! 
I  remember  arguing  with  my  professor  in  an 
American  university  against  America's  plunging 
into  the  World  War  under  the  pretext  either  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  or  of  wag- 
ing war  to  end  war.     I  said  at  that  time,   I  well 


remember,  that  woe  betide  America  if  she  joined 
the  World  War.  since  war  can  never  bring  peace. 
The  only  way  to  peace  is  peace. 

I  held  then  and  hold  now  that  the  fruit  of  war 
is  war.  Is  my  prophecy  now  nullified?  Since 
tlie  World  War  the  annual  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary equipments  has  increased  from  $2,250,000,- 
000  to  $3,750,000,000  today.  Do  these  figures 
show  that  war  has  killed  war?  Does  your  com- 
pulsory military  training  show  a  retreat  of  mili- 
tarism since  America  joined  the  World  War?  Do 
the  building  of  giant  dreadnaughts.  the  growth  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  hundred  percent  Ameri- 
canism, of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  what  not, 
which  have  been  devastating  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can peace-loving  spirit  since  the  World  War, 
bear  testimony  to  progress  in  peace  and  in  world- 
wide >afety  for  democracy? 

Tokio,  Japan,  August  11      Richiro  Hoashi. 


OTHERWISE  OKAY 


This  is  the  latest  Wall  Street  story,  reflecting: 
the  "trend."  It  comes  from  Kuhn,  Loeb,  where i 
they  are  glad  they  never  started  an  investment 
trust. 

"Did  vou  hear  about  Thompson  making  $11 
000.000  in  cotton?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  about  it.  but  you  haven't  got  it 
quite  right.  It  wasn't  Thompson,  it  was  John- 
son. It  wasn't  cotton,  it  was  copper.  It  wasn't 
$1,000,000;  it  was  SI 00.000.  And  he  didn't  make 
it;  he  lost  it."— Forbes  Magazine. 


SHARKS  WAITING  FOR  HUMAN  PREY 


"Never  have  I  seen  so  many  sharks  at  one 
time.  They  were  all  around  and  under  the  raft 
waiting  for  one  man  to  die  and  be  thrown  over- 
board," declared  an  officer  of  the  Danish  steamer 
Boringia,  when  describing  the  rescue  of  three 
Annamites,  who  were  found  drifting  in  the  open 
sea,  a  day's  journey  from  Bangkok,  on  the  way 
to  Singapore.  It  is  believed  that  the  men  are 
convicts,  who  escaped  from  the  French  settle- 
ment at  Pulaucondore,  and  had  been  drifting  for 
twenty  days  in  the  blazing  sun.  They  were  with- 
out food  or  water.  One  of  their  number  had 
jumped  overboard  two  days  earlier,  and  thus  had 
attracted  the  sharks.  The  men  were  terribly 
weak,  and  on  reaching  Singapore  were  taken  to 
hospital. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


I  Acquisition  by  the  Todd  Engineering,  Dry 
Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the  dry  docks  and 
hip  repair  business  of  the  Jahncke  Dry  Docks, 
nc,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  announced  by 
he  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 
I  The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Jommerce,  announces  the  transfer  during  the 
lionth  of  August  of  the  m.v.  Arminda,  1,169 
bns  gross,  805  net,  built  at  Ligure,  Italy,  in  1918, 
p  Dominican  registry. 

I  Sublease  of  Pier  39,  North  River,  New  York, 
b  the  United  States  Lines  by  the  Central  Rail- 
bad  of  New  Jersey  at  half  the  annual  rental  of 

II  10,294  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company  to 
he  city  of  New  York,  has  been  approved  by  the 
linking  Fund  Commission. 

I  Contract  for  reconditioning  the  California  State 
lautical  schoolship  (formerly  the  Henry  County) 
las  been  awarded  to  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  San  Francisco  plant,  the  Navy  De- 
partment announced.  Reconditioning  will  involve 
li  expenditure  of  $215,000. 

I  The  tank  m.v.  White  Flash  has  been  launched 
jy  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  for 
tie  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  who  will  enter  her  in 
fervice  within  a  few  weeks.  No  rivets  were 
Ised  in  the  tanker's  construction,  her  plates  hav- 
hg  been  welded  throughout. 

The  Algonquin  (U.  S.  C.  G.  cutter),  1,119  tons 
Ispl.  205.06x32  ft.  on  13.3  ft.  draft,  built  at 
fleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898,  has  been  sold  by  the  U.S. 
treasury  Department  to  the  Foss  Launch  &  Tug 
|o.  for  $3,755.  A  bid  of  $2,255,  submitted  by 
he  American  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
las  rejected. 

j  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shipowners'  As- 
pciation  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  held  in  San  Fran- 
isco,  F.  J.  O'Connor  of  the  Donovan  Lumber 
i'onpany  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
livm.  This  marks  Mr.  O'Connor's  tenth  year  as 
•resident.  Ralph  W.  Myers  of  Hobbs,  Wall  & 
lo.,  was  elected  vice-president  and  Nat  Levin  was 
lamed  secretary-treasurer. 

I  The  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  of  Balti- 
more, has  purchased  the  steamer  Prince  George 
irom  the  Boston  and  Yarmouth  Steampship  Co., 
I'hich  has  operated  the  vessel  for  thirty-two  years 
etween  the  two  ports.    The  purchasers  will  bring 


the  vessel  to  Baltimore  to  junk  it.  The  Prince 
George  was  built  at  Hull,  England,  in  1898.  The 
Prince  George  and  sister  ship,  Prince  Arthur,  for 
years  were  the  fastest  steamers  operating  out  of 
Boston. 

Excess  taxes  of  $2,314,751  for  the  years  1923, 
1925  and  the  period  from  1926  to  1928,  have 
been  refunded  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  by  the 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  A  sum  of 
$53,323,  however,  was  withheld  for  adjustment 
in  respect  of  supposed  deficiencies  in  1924.  The 
taxes  for  the  years  mentioned  above  were  found 
excessive  when  allowance  was  made  for  foreign 
and  domestic  taxes  paid,  additional  deductions 
for  depreciation  and  losses  on  operations. 

Work  has  been  started  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  its  Camden  plant  on  the 
new  10,000-ton  cruiser  Tuscaloosa  with  the  laying 
of  the  keel  of  the  new  craft.  This  ship  is  the 
last  of  fifteen  10,000-ton  cruisers  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1924.  The  cruiser  will  cost  $10,540,- 
000  and  will  be  completed  some  time  in  the  spring 
of  1934.  Ultimately  1,000  men  will  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessel.  The  Tuscaloosa 
makes  the  fourth  of  the  10,000-ton  cruisers  con- 
structed by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company,  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  unique  introduction  of  the 
company's  new  $8,000,000  liner  Mariposa,  now 
nearing  completion  at  the  Fore  River  yards  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.  The  Mariposa  is  the  first  of  a  trio  of  great 
ships  being  built  by  the  Matson  Line  for  its  Cali- 
fornia-South Seas-Australia-New  Zealand  service, 
the  other  two  being  the  Monterey  and  Lurline. 
Debut  of  the  Mariposa  will  consist  of  a  compre- 
hensive 30,000-mile  maiden  cruise.  The  inaugural 
voyage  will  start  from  New  York  on  January  16, 
1932.  First  call  will  be  made  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
from  whence  the  Mariposa  will  proceed  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  being  welcomed  at  her  home  port, 
the  new  liner  will  continue  on  a  sweeping  broad 
circle  tour  of  the  Pacific,  through  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Orient. 

The  United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  will  rename  the 
U.  S.  Army  transports  Cambrai  and  Somme, 
which  they  are  shortly  to  take  over  in  exchange 
for  the  liner  Republic,  the  American  Importer 
and  American  Exporter,  respectively.  The  ships 
will  run  between  New  York  and  Plymouth,  Cher- 
bourg, and  Hamburg  in  the  service  of  the  lines' 
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subsidiary,  the  American  Merchant  Line.  The 
Meet  of  the  latter  line,  with  the  two  additional 
ships,  will  consist  of  seven  vessels,  those  running 
at  present  being  the  American  Banker,  American 
Farmer,  American  Merchant,  American  Shipper, 
and  American  Trader.  The  American  Importer 
and  American  Exporter  are  of  7.555  tons  gr. 
each,  and  provide  general  cargo  and  refrigerator 
space.  They  also  have  accommodations  for  120 
passengers.  Fares  to  Plymouth  on  these  ships 
will  be  $100:  to  Cherbourg,  $105;  and  to  Ham- 
burg, $110. 

Within  a  decade,  1920  to  1929,  the  volume  of 
commerce  through  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach  increased  approximately  700  per  cent. 
This  growth  in  trie  maritime  importance  of  the 
two  contiguous  harbors  and  other  salient  features 
are  set  forth  in  a  federal  publication  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
War  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Operations,  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
The  234-page  volume,  illustrated  with  port  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  statistical  drawings  and 
other  views,  indicates  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  these  ports.  Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  through  the  ports  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  report's  statement  that  the  commerce 
of  Los  Angeles  increased  from  4,340,074  short 
tons  in  1920  to  29.106.095  tons  in  1929,  while  the 
commerce  at  Long  Beach  increased  from  358,899 
short  tons  in  1920  to  2,512JD92  tons  in  1929. 

The  bureau  of  commerce  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  reports  that  the  shipping  indus- 
try contributes  $225,000,000  a  year  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Port  of  New  York.  This  sum  goes 
to  operators  of  port  facilities  for  such  purposes 
as  berthing,  towing,  piloting,  fueling,  provision- 
ing and  repairing  of  ocean-going  ships.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  in  the  total  of  $225.000.00<>  for 
the  sums  expended  by  passengers  and  for  freight 
brought  and  taken  out  of  the  steamships  or  for 
various  other  intangibles.  It  is  stated  that  de- 
spite curtailed  schedules,  the-  port  still  maintains 
its  lead  with  at  least  one  sailing  per  week  to 
every  foreign  port  of  importance.  (  )n  one  das- 
early  this  summer,  sailings  from  the  Port  of  New 
York  approached  a  hundred.  Statistics  of  the 
coal  handling  industry  in  New  York  show  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1929  more  than  20,000,- 
000  short  tons  of  coal  were  transferred  to  ves- 
sels, with  about  85  per  cent  for  local  consump- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  port. 


Converting  unsightly  Hog  Island  freighters  into 
good-looking  passenger  and  cargo  liners  has  beei 
accomplished  before,  but  rarely  has  the  completec 
job  been  acclaimed  with  so  much  eclat  as  was  th( 
case  when  Jahncke  Dry  Docks  at  New  Orleam 
converted  the  freight  steamship  Schoodic  into  tht 
smart  vessel  Delnorte,  destined  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Gulf  ports  and  the  River  Plate,  completing 
the  work  on  Aug.  26.  The  architectural  features 
were  designed  and  supervised  by  George  S.  Sharp 
Xew  York  naval  architect.  In  general  tin-  ves 
remains  "as  was"  but  the  reconstruction  amid- 
ships has  so  improved  the  whole  structure  that  nc 
one  would  recognize  the  rejuvenated  Delnorte  as 
the  dilapidated  Schoodic.  I  laving  a  good  steel  hull 
and  useful  engines  the  Schoodic  was  a  suitablt 
vessel  for  alterations.  Mr.  Sharp's  plans  com- 
prised accommodations  for  30  passengers.  Tlu 
Delnorte,  which  is  owned  by  the  Mississippi  Ship- 
ping Co..  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  steamship  Pclsud 
both  built  in  1919  and  having  a  speed  of  11% 
knots.  Alterations  and  improvements  to  the  boil- 
ers and  engines  will  increase  the  speed  to  13  knots* 
or  more. 

Ships  of  twenty- four  different  nations  carried 
2.500,000    passengers    from    and    to    the    I  nited 
States  in   1930,  according  to  the  Bureau  of   Re- 
search of  the  I  nited  States  Shipping  Hoard.  This 
total   included   2,236,620   passengers,   or  <H   pei* 
cent,  who  traveled  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries;  70,037.  or  3  per  cent,  on  tour- 
ist cruises;   117,037.  or   5   per  cent,  to  or   from 
United     States     non-contiguous     territories,     and 
21,015,  or  1  per  cent,  through  the  Panama  (anal 
between  Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.     In  the 
foreign    passenger    traffic    there    were    1.1 
arrivals  and  1.059,457  departures,  of  the  arriving 
passengers,  686,806  being  first,  71,066  cabin.  103,- 
254  second.  97,545  tourist  third  and  228,493  third 
class.    Passenger  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  aggregated  850,563,  the  next  heaviest 
traffic   being   with   the   U.    K..    Prance,    (  iermanyJ 
Cuba,  Italy,  the  Bermudas,  Sweden,  Japan.  Canal 
Zone,  China.  Norway,  Mexico.  Netherlands,  1  Jen- 
mark.  Greece,  Bahamas,  Belgium,  Lesser  Antilles, 
Newfoundland,  Spain  and  Philippine  Islands,  in 
the  order  named.     Passengers  arriving  in  Uritish 
ships   numbered   47    per    cent.    American    27   per 
cent,  German  9  per  cent.  Italian  6  per  cent,  Trench 
4   per   cent.    Netherlands   and    Swedish    \l/2    pfl 
cent  each,  Japanese  and   Danish   1   per  cent   each, 
and  Norwegian  }  \  of  1  per  cent. 
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I  Considerable  activity  has  been  evident  in  scrap- 
ing old  and  obsolete  ships  in  Japan.  Since  Jan- 
dry  1,  1931,  twenty-one  foreign  ships  of  120,000 

llns  have  been  purchased  to  be  brought  to  Japan 

II  be  scrapped. 

I  Adverse  trading  conditions  of  the  Indo-China 
[keam  Navigation  Company,  aggravated  by  un- 
lettled  conditions  in  China,  high  tariffs,  the  de- 
line  in  silver  and  increased  operating  costs,  re- 
ulted  in  a  loss  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
|930,  of  £16,158,  against  a  profit  of  £51,445  in 
(>2(>.  Depreciation  absorbed  £100,073,  and 
£138,000  was  transferred  from  the  contingency 
ccount,  which,  together  with  other  charges,  left 
H  credit  balance  of  £498  to  be  carried  forward, 
dividends  on  the  preference  and  deferred  shares 
lave  been  omitted.  It  is  of  interest  that  dividends 
In  the  former  are  five  years  in  arrears,  while 
(othing  has  been  paid  on  the  latter  since  1921. 
raid-up  capital  is  given  as  £495,890,  half  of 
Ivhich  is  in  cumulative  preferred  ordinary  shares 
Ind  the  remainder  in  deferred  ordinary  shares. 
Reserves  total  £886,054.  Steamers,  etc.,  stand 
b  the  books  at  £1,579,364,  against  £1,678,039, 
he  fleet  comprising  37  steamers  of  99,264  tons 
rross  and  averaging  about  18  years  of  age. 

Representatives  of  the  eighteen  principal  steam - 
fchip  lines  plying  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Europe,  members  of  the  Transatlan- 
tic Passenger  Conference,  have  announced  that 
prst-class  passenger  rates  have  been  reduced  10 
p  30  per  cent  and  third-class  rates  13  per  cent 
[ind  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
lines  concerned  are:  Anchor,  Atlantic  Transport, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Cosulich,  Cunard,  Donaldson, 
French,  Furness,  Gdynia-America,  Hamburg- 
American,  Holland-America,  North  German 
Lloyd,  Norwegian  America,  Red  Star,  Scandi- 
navian-American, Swedish  American,  United 
States,  and  White  Star.  Besides  the  first  and 
third-class  rate  cuts,  the  cabin  and  second  class, 
as  well  as  the  tourist  third,  will  undergo  reduc- 
tions in  supplementary  charges.  Extra  charges 
entailed  by  the  intermediate  season  (between  the 
higher  rate  of  the  summer  season  and  the  lower 
tariff  of  the  winter  season)  also  are  canceled  by 
the  agreed  abolition  of  this  special  period  in  or- 


der "to  emphasize  the  improved  character  of  the 
accommodation  provided.'' 

International  ship  measurement  regulations 
have  been  approved  in  final  form  by  the  technical 
committee  on  maritime  tonnage  measurement  ap- 
pointed by  the  communications  and  transit  divi- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  regulations, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  governments  of  the 
various  maritime  nations,  are  based  in  the  main 
on  the  existing  British  system.  A  uniform  ton- 
nage certificate  has  also  been  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  to  correct  the  present  situation  where 
tonnage  certificates  are  not  only  drawn  up  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  but  are  differently  arranged, 
giving  dissimilar  information.  In  addition,  a  set 
of  uniform  tonnage  papers  containing  measure- 
ment formulae  has  been  devised  by  the  committee 
as  an  experiment,  to  determine  whether  these 
would  be  practical  in  guiding  surveyors  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  international  regulations.  Tenta- 
tive provisions  in  respect  of  the  measurement  and 
re-measurement  of  ships  have  also  been  drafted 
by  the  committee,  who  will  urge  that  in  accordance 
with  the  new  international  regulations,  measure- 
ment and  re-measurement  be  undertaken  only  at 
the  request  of  the  shipowners. 

Unusually  strong  winds  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
have  been  responsible  for  the  delay  in  the  launch- 
ing of  the  new  Italian  giant  liner  Rex,  of  the 
Navigazione  Generale  Itaiiana,  constructed  at  the 
Sestri  Ponente  yards  of  the  Cantiere  Navale  An- 
saldo.  The  ship,  known  as  the  "colossus  of  the 
Italian  mercantile  marine,"  was  laid  down  April 
27,  1930,  so  that  less  than  fourteen  months  have 
elapsed  to  bring  her  to  this  stage  of  her  construc- 
tion. She  will  make  her  maiden  voyage  to  New 
York  in  September  next  year.  The  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  Rex  is  over  50,000,  thus  putting  her 
in  a  class  with  the  Bremen.  She  is  880  feet  in 
length,  101^2  feet  in  maximum  breadth  and  over 
119  feet  in  depth.  She  was  built  under  Lloyd's 
Register  and  Registro  Italiano  ed  Aeronautico 
rules.  To  insure  freedom  from  vibration,  the 
special  type  of  longitudinal  construction  already 
tried  in  other  Italian  liners  was  adopted.  Her 
watertight  compartments  and  other  equipments 
as  well  as  the  safety  apparatus  conform  to  the 
highest  requirements  of  Italian  and  foreign  laws, 
while  the  ship's  bottom  has  been  specially  con- 
structed to  insure  a  maximum  of  stability  even  in 
bad  weather. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  new  73,000-ton 
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liner  being  built  on  the  Clyde  for  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany will  be  launched  in  February.     Although  in 

the  early  announcements  of  the  Cunard  Company 
it  was  said  that  the  vessel  was  not  being  built  for 

record  breaking,  it  is  now  expected  that  she  will 
be  the  fastest  liner  afloat,  with  a  speed  of  more 
than  thirty  knots.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
launch  her  by  June,  1932,  and  to  have  her  in  com- 
mission  a  year  or  so  later.  Following  announce- 
ments that  competitive  giant  liners  were  to  be 
built  by  France,  <  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
the  Cunard  Company  decided  to  speed  up  the 
work  on  their  liner  so  that  she  would  be  the  first 
of  the  new  giants  to  go  into  service  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  dining- 
room  will  be  amidships,  between  the  second  and 
third  funnels,  and  will  be  the  largest  room  ever 
built  in  an  ocean  liner.  The  liner's  funnels,  mea- 
suring 40  feet  across,  will  rise  130  feet  above  the 
water  line.  Her  rudder  is  the  largest  ever  con- 
structed and  weighs  more  than  150  tons.  It  has 
been  made  in  a  Darlington  factory.  The  two  pro- 
pellers, also  the  largest  ever  made,  are  being  con- 
structed at  .Mill wall. 

Additions  to  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine 
in  the  period  from  May.  1930.  to  July.  1931, 
totalled  about  450,000  tons  gross,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Norwegian  Shipowners' 
Association.  This  addition  was  the  greatest  in- 
crease occurring  in  a  single  year  ever  reported  by 
the  Association,  which  now  represents  an  en- 
tered tonnage  of  3,100,000  tons.  The  report  also 
mentions  that  the  amount  of  idle  Norwegian  ton- 
nage continues  to  increase  daily,  while  the  de- 
pression was  bad  enough  to  prevent  even  the 
usual  seasonal  activity  in  the  timber  trade  in  the 
autumn  of  1930.  The  tanker  market  suffered  a 
complete  collapse.  After  reviewing  the  situation 
throughout  the  world  regarding  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  tonnage  available  and  the 
cargoes  offering,  the  report  states  that  a  compara- 
tively greater  percentage  of  Norwegian  ships  are 
laid  up  than  in  any  other  country  because  the  fleet 
of  Norway  is  the  largest  in  the  world  in  respect  of 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  Further,  Nor- 
wegian merchant  ships  are  heavily  burdened  with 
taxes  and  expenses  which  are  far  in  exec--  of 
those  of  other  nations,  and  these,  states  the  report. 
were  an  important  factor  owners  took  into  consid- 
eration when  they  decided  to  lay  up  ships. 

Kxamples  which  show  that  during  the  last  year 
a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent  has  taken  place 


in  the  value  of  ships  are  quoted  by  an  English 
contemporary.  In  June,  1930,  the  single-deck 
7,600-tonner  Tliistlctor,  built  in  1910,  was  solo 
for  £19,000,  while  in  June,  1931,  the  single-deci 
7.510-tonner  Wynacre,  built  in  1911,  fetched 
£11,000,  a  decrease  of  42  per  cent.  The  In- 
dianola,  a  shelter  deck  vessel  of  8,450  tons  built 
in  1912,  realized  £17,500  in  July,  1930,  but  the 
Misty  Law,  a  two-decker  of  XS)75  tons,  also  built 
in  1912,  was  sold  in  June.  1931,  for  £11.000,1 
decrease  of  37  per  cent.  Again,  the  single-deck 
steamship  Scottish  Rover,  6,400-tons,  built  in 
1901,  was  reported  sold  in  March.  1930,  foi 
£13,000,  as  compared  with  the  £5,750  obtained 
in  April,  1931,  for  the  Athenic,  of  6,900  tons, 
built  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent.  In  <  >cto- 
ber,  X^l'K  the  Bakana,  a  single-deck  steamer  built 
in  1919,  was  reported  sold  at  e41,500.  At  the 
present  time  there  i>  a  vessel  of  the  same  typJ 
built  in  1918,  mentioned  on  the  market  at  £191 
000,  to  be  delivered  with  survey  passed.  This 
indicates  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  in  values  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  bid  at  all  would  be  made  on  i 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  over  and  above  the 
of  survey. 

<  >ne  of  the  largest  ships  ever  constructed  for 
the  transportation  of  oil.  the  whaling  factor! 
Svend  Foyn,  recently  completed  her  trials  and  will  I 
shortly  be  delivered  to  the  owners,  Sydhavet  Co.. 
of  Sandefjord,  by  the  Furness  Shipbuilding 
Ltd.,  who  constructed  the  vessel  at  their  yard  on 
the  Tees.  Built  on  the  I  she  r  wood  system  to  j 
Lloyd's  highest  class,  the  Svend  Foyn  has  been 
equipped  with  a  lofty  shelter  'tween  decks  to  ac- 
commodate the  whaling  factory  equipment.  She 
measures  55  x  74. 3!  _.  x  4S.<>  feet,  and  has  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  22,600  tons  d.w.  Ten  oil  cargo 
compartments  have  been  installed  which  are  di- 
vided by  three  continuous  longitudinal  oiltight 
bulkheads  into  40  tanks.  This  facilitates  the  clean- 
ing as  well  as  the  listing  and  trimming  require! 
ments  of  the  service  to  which  the  ship  will  be  put. 
For  protection  against  pack  ice.  a  specially  del 
signed  stem  casting  of  heavy  construction,  to- 
gether with  an  ice-belt  and  intermediate  framing 
have  been  provided,  while  a  cruiser  stern  has  beea 
fitted  with  an  opening  in  the  center.  An  oak- 
sheathed  skidway,  extending  through  the  engine 
casing  to  the  upper  deck  level,  enables  the  whale 
carcases  to  be  hauled  up  to  the  flensing  deck,  the 
upper  deck  having  been  left  clear  of  all  obstruc- 
tions. 
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The  cost  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  in  New 
lYork  City  for  the  year  ending  October  31  is  put 
lat  $40,000,000,  in  an  analysis  of  relief  expendi- 
tures made  recently. 

Kansas  City  bakers,  millers  and  grain  com- 
panies are  considering  a  plan  to  avert  suffering 
among  the  city's  unemployed  this  winter  by  free 
distribution  of  between  10,000  and  25,000  loaves 
of  bread  daily. 

Charity  is  not  the  answer  to  unemployment, 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
declared  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which  he  said  work 
must  be  provided  for  the  jobless  by  federal,  state 
and  city  governments. 

Rents  are  more  than  5  per  cent  higher  now  than 
at  the  "peak"  period  of  1920,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reports.  The  high  cost  of  rent 
is  claimed  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  expensive 
financing,  as  building  materials  are  cheaper  now 
than  in  1920,  and  building  labor  has  had  only  a 
small  increase  in  wages,  which  it  has  more  than 
made  up  by  increased  efficiency. 

The  salary  reductions  affecting  between  1,500 
and  1.800  employees  of  the  Universal  Pictures 
Corporation,  which  went  into  effect  last  May, 
were  rescinded  by  Carl  Laemmle,  president  of  the 
company,  who  said  he  was  restoring  the  wage 
rates  because  of  increased  sales  and  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  future.  The  wage  increases 
were  said  to  average  about  fifteen  per  cent  in  the 
home  office  in  New  York  and  in  the  California 
studios  and  foreign  offices.  Mr.  Laemmle  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  executive  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  to  restore  former  wage  rates  which  were 
quite  generally  reduced  some  months  ago. 

Convict-made  shoes  cost  the  War  Department 
29  cents  a  pair  more  than  shoes  made  by  free 
labor.  This  is  revealed  in  a  dispute  between  the 
War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
over  the  price  of  shoes  for  the  army.  The  law 
prescribes  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  shoes  re- 
quired for  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army 
shall  be  made  in  Federal  prisons  which  come  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Sec- 
retary of  War  Hurley  complained  to  the  Control- 
ler General  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
charging  the  War  Department  $2.73  a  pair  for  53,- 


676  pairs  of  army  shoes  while  a  St.  Louis  firm 
was  charging  only  $2.44  for  the  same  number. 
The  Justice  Department  contended  that  despite 
low  labor  costs  the  Federal  prisons  could  not  make 
the  shoes  any  cheaper.  In  the  face  of  President 
Hoover's  instructions  for  rigid  economy,  the  War 
Department  will  have  to  take  the  prison  shoes  at 
a  cost  of  $15,297  more  than  it  pays  the  Missouri 
concern  for  the  same  number. 

The  extent  to  which  machines  have  displaced 
workers  was  revealed  by  Chairman  Charles  A. 
Prosser  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Doak  to  study  technological  unemploy- 
ment. He  said  that  the  value  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial output  in  1929  was  $56,000,000,000  more 
than  in  1919,  with  500,000  fewer  workers.  The 
committee,  Dr.  Prosser  said,  had  uncovered  facts 
of  such  significance  that  it  may  make  important 
recommendations  to  Congress.  It  is  planned  to 
issue  a  report  about  November  11.  The  commit- 
tee's task  is  to  determine  whether  the  machine  re- 
sults in  more  employment,  as  the  great  majority 
claim,  or  whether  it  is  producing  the  opposite  ef- 
fect, as  a  few  contend.  Dr.  Prosser  declared  that 
the  problem  of  "conserving"  workers  displaced  by 
machinery  involves  the  question  of  caring  for  all 
unemployed,  regardless  of  the  cause.  He  indicated 
that  the  committee  will  suggest  methods  of  safe- 
guarding workers  before  and  after  displacement 
through  better  placement  and  retraining  methods, 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  states  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

On  July  1,  1931,  38,400  indigent  aged  were 
pensioned  throughout  New  York  State  under  the 
Old  Age  Security  Law  which  went  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1931.  That  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  1902  persons  over  the  June  1  total. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  application  of 
the  law  a  total  of  66,991  applications  were  filed, 
slightly  more  than  half  (50.2  per  cent)  by  wo- 
men. There  were  2,320  withdrawals  and  deaths 
before  investigations  could  be  made.  By  July  1, 
disposition  was  reached  in  56,000  cases,  in  40,468 
of  which  relief  was  approved,  leaving  8,671  ap- 
plications still  pending.  From  the  40,468  ap- 
provals must  be  subtracted  781  persons  who  with- 
drew their  applications  and  1,464  who  died  after 
the  allowances  were  granted.  The  average  pen- 
sion throughout  the  State  was  $27.21  monthly. 
the  New  York  City  average  being  $33.02,  that  of 
the  other  cities  $23.20  and  that  of  the  counties 
$20.83.      The   amount    of    relief    granted   during 
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June  was  distributed  as  follows  :  Xew  York  City, 
$646,219;  other  cities.  $62,877 ;  and  the  counties. 
$335,862. 

The  new  requirement  that  all  applicants  for  po- 
sitions under  the  Federal  Civil  Service  be  finger- 
printed was  emphatically  condemned  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 
"The  Executive  Council  regards  this  practice  as 
highly  objectionable,"  the  Council  declared.  "Up- 
right, law-abiding  citizens  should  not  be  subjected 
to  .such  humiliation  and  to  such  embarrassing  reg- 
ulations. Labor  is  strongly  opposed  to  finger- 
printing in  any  scheme  of  employment,  either  in 
private  or  public  industry.  Those  who  have  a 
criminal  record  and  who  may  make  application 
for  appointment  under  civil  service  regulations 
can  be  discovered  through  investigations  and 
through  a  resort  to  other  means.  The  Executive 
Council  will  tise  its  influence  in  supporting  or- 
ganizations representing  government  employees  in 
their  opposition  to  fingerprinting  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  a  requirement  for 
employment.  Organized  labor  will  present  its  op- 
position to  this  practice  to  the  proper  govern- 
mental authorities  and.  if  necessary,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

<  bice  again  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  is  taking  the  lead  in  an  im- 
portant step  affecting  the  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers. (  )ne  year  ago  this  union  provided  for  a 
system  of  old-age  and  disability  insurance  for  its 
members.  Now  it  comes  out  with  a  system  of 
mutual  unemployment  insurance  which  looks  like 
real  insurance.  The  Xew  York  Local  3  of  the 
I.  B.  K.  \\\.  the  largest  local  in  the  Brotherhood, 
has  initiated  the  system.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, beginning  with  August  3,  each  member  of 
Local  3,  earning  more  than  $20  a  week  will  con- 
tribute five  per  cent  of  his  earnings  to  an  un- 
employment insurance  fund.  And  when  a  fund 
has  been  accumulated,  each  unemployed  member 
of  the  local  will  receive  benefits  at  the  rate  of 
$20  a  week,  if  a  journeyman,  and  $15  a  week, 
if  a  helper.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  fund, 
the  rate  of  contribution  is  to  be  raised  to  seven 
per  cent  on  earnings  if  the  reserve  in  the  fund 
falls  below  $50,000,  and  it  will  be  reduced  to 
three  per  cent  if  the  reserve  exceeds  $200,000.  If 
the  fund  should  grow  to  $300,000,  benefits  for 
the  unemployed  will  be  increased  by  $5  a  week 
to  both  journeymen  and  helpers. 


Charges  that  contractors  on  government  wreck- 
ing and  construction  jobs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  paying  laborers  less  than  a  living  wage 
and  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  law  are  made  by  George  J.  Adams,  executive 
secretary  of  the  District  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment. The  investigation  of  wages  and  hours  for 
laborers  on  government  construction  work  on 
which  Adams  bases  his  charges  was  made  at  the 
request  of  William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Adams  declares  that 
contractors  pay  the  laborers,  for  the  most  part, 
25  or  30  cents  an  hour  and  work  them  nine  and 
a  half  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight.  The  usual 
rate  among  local  builders  for  this  cla>>  of  work 
is  40  cents  an  hour.  "My  personal  belief  i>  that 
the  wages  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  do  not  rep- 
resent, or  even  remotely  approach,  a  fair  wage. 
a  living  wage,  or  the  prevailing  wage."  Adams  de- 
clared. In  regard  to  wage  cuts  in  general.  Adams 
said:  "I  have  given  the  question  of  wage  stand- 
ards considerable  study,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
injury  will  accrue  to  the  economic  and  social 
stability  of  this  country  if  a  general  policy  of' 
drastic  wage  reduction  is  permitted  to  gain  bead- 
way." 

Hearings  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee 
<m  Unemployment  Insurance,  originally  planned' 
for  a  number  of  industrial  centers  throughout  the 
country,  will  be  held  exclusively  in  Washington. 
The  resolution  authorizing  the  hearing-  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wagner  of 
Xew  York.  The  committee  consists  of  Senator 
Wagner.  Senator  I  1  chert  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Senator  Glenn  of  Illinois.  Following  the  usual 
procedure,  it  was  expected  that  Senator  \\  agner 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  would  be  chairman i 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Committee.  Hut 
in  compliance  with,  it  was  said,  a  demand  from  I 
the  White  House,  the  customary  procedure  was 
scrapped  and  Senator  I  febert  chosen  to  head  the 
committee.  Senator  Hebert  recently  returned 
from  Europe  where  be  made  a  study  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
lie  made  the  statement  that  in  England  unem- 
ployed workers  whose  application  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  disallowed  by  the  official*  desig- 
nated by  law  to  handle  the  claims  use  political  in- 
fluence  reaching  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  sees  to  it  that  the  applicants  are  paid  unem- 
ployment insurance  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
it  or  not. 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


I    Information  on  slavery  in  Ethiopia  is  given  in 

British  weekly,  The  Near  East  and  India.  Slave- 
faiding,  except  for  the  activities  of  isolated  groups 
If  outlaws  on  the  frontiers,  no  longer  takes  place. 
Jealing  in  slaves  in  the  interior  has  diminished, 
Ind  has  to  be  carried  on  sub  rosa  for  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. On  the  other  hand  the  status  of  slavery 
Is  still  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
fabric  of  the  country  and  very  many  thousands 
pf  human   beings  are,   in    fact,   held   in   slavery. 

The  Tasmanian  government  suffered  a  reverse 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  when  eight  members 
pf  the  Ministerial  Party  voted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion against  the  Wages  Boards  Bill.  The  bill 
Bought  to  reduce  all  wages  prescribed  by  Wages 
Boards  by  ten  per  cent,  taking  the  figures  at  June 
BO,  1930.  as  a  basis.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
fifty  boards,  of  which  twenty-two  had  already  met 
and  made  reductions.  A  motion,  shelving  the 
bill  for  six  months,  was  carried  by  eighteen  votes 
to  nine.  The  Opposition  strength  is  ten  out  of 
a  house  of  thirty. 

In  consequence  of  complaints  from  foreign  pow- 
ers, who  have  possessions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Devil's  Island,  regarding  the  number  of  es- 
capes from  the  French  penal  settlement,  the  au- 
thorities (says  recent  news  from  Paris)  are  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  the  settlement  to  Ker- 
guelen  Island,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Kerguelen  Island  is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  dismal  spots  in  the  world,  the  only  oc- 
casional inhabitants  being  the  crews  of  whaling- 
ships.  Another  spot  under  consideration  is  the 
island  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  further  north 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Spain  decided  by 
170  to  152  votes  to  define  Spain  as  a  ''Workers' 
Republic"  in  the  new  constitution.  The  article 
reads:  "Spain  is  a  republic  of  the  workers.  The 
power  of  our  organization  emanates  from  the 
people."  The  definition  was  proposed  by  Luis 
Araquistan,  socialist  leader.  In  supporting  the 
definition  Senor  Araquistan  said :  "A  worker  is 
one  who  is  necessary,  materially  or  spiritually,  in 
constituted  society.  Social  parasites  must  be  ex- 
cluded. In  time  the  privileges  of  private  property 
will  disappear.     We  want  to  bring  in  the  postu- 


lates of  Karl  Marx  that  the  workers  are  a  social 
obligation,  and  that  manual  workers,  scientists 
and  artists  are  all  workers." 

In  Queensland  the  expenditure  on  unemploy- 
ment relief  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  was 
£1,498,848.  Of  that  amount  £700,012  was  paid 
from  the  relief  tax  fund,  £492,117  from  the  un- 
employment insurance  fund,  £119,609  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  account  (in  outdoor  relief 
rations  payments),  £34,110  from  the  loan  fund 
account  (loans  advanced  to  local  authorities),  and 
£73,000  from  the  Federal  government  unemploy- 
ment relief  grants.  When  furnishing  this  infor- 
mation in  Parliament  last  week,  the  Minister  for 
Labor  and  Industry  (Sizer)  said  that  the  balances 
in  the  unemployed  insurance  fund  at  June  30, 
in  1929,  1930  and  1931,  respectively,  were: 
£62,997  credit.  £35,784  credit,  and  £28,069 
debit. 

The  regulations  of  March  31,  1924,  provide  for 
liberation  of  the  present  salves  in  certain  circum- 
stances. All  children  born  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  are  free.  Slaves  of  a  deceased 
owner  are  to  be  free  seven  years  after  his  death, 
if  provision  for  earlier  emancipation  is  not  con- 
tinued in  his  will.  Thus,  although  the  law  does  not 
abolish  the  legal  status  of  slavery  its  cumulative 
effect  would  be  to  bring  about  the  total  emancipa- 
tion of  all  slaves  in  a  comoaratively  short  space  of 
time.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  its  positive  re- 
sults are  stated  not  to  have  been  appreciable  as 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  it.  Never- 
theless the  emperor  has  recently  declared  that  he 
is  determined  to  carry  out  the  law.  It  is  under- 
stood that  another  slavery  law  is  about  to  appear 
and  will  prepare  for  the  last  stage  in  emancipa- 
tion, the  abolition  of  the  legal  status  of  slavery. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
reference  was  made  recently  by  a  member  to  the 
custom  of  hiring  out  convicts  to  private  employ- 
ers, and  it  was  urged  that  the  time  to  abolish 
this  system  had  arrived  in  view  of  its  inhumanity. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  Labor  member  pro- 
tested against  the  use  of  convicts  at  the  present 
moment  when  there  were  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed of  all  races.  The  Minister  of  Justice  stated 
that  by  the  supply  of  convict  labor  a  revenue  of 
£120,000  a  year  was  being  earned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  his  own  idea  was  that  if  pos- 
sible that  amount  should  be  doubled.  If  they 
succeeded  in  getting  farmers  to  take  all  the  con- 
victs— and     they     could     supply     some     5,000 — 
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it  would  be  a  very  fortunate  thing  indeed  for 
the  treasury.  So  far  the  system  had  worked  ex- 
tremely well.  There  was  a  lot  of  money  involved 
in  it. 

The  total  membership  of  the  trade  unions  af- 
filiated to  the  German  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  on  January  1,  1931,  was  4,717,569, 
a  decrease  of  233,068,  or  4.7  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  figure  at  the  end  of 
1()29,  which  was  4,948,209.  The  number  of  unions 
affiliated  to  the  Federation  declined,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  amalgamations  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Film  Industrial  Union,  from  35  to  31.  The 
decline  in  membership  is  chiefly  due  to  the  seces- 
sion of  members  who,  as  the  result  of  a  short 
period  of  membership,  were  not  entitled  to  bene- 
fits. Three  of  the  unions,  including  the  printers' 
organization,  report  increased  membership.  Loss 
of  membership  was  the  greatest,  namely  16.7  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  the  stoneworkers'  organiza- 
tion, which  has  been  particularly  affected  by  un- 
employment. The  musicians'  union  also  lost  a 
relatively  large  number  of  members,  namely  13.7 
per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  unemployment 
caused  by  the  development  of  sound  films. 

The  strict  discipline  of  the  Labor  movement  of 
Great  Britain  has  lived  up  to  its  tradition  in  the 
crisis  culminating  in  the  resignation  of  the  Labor 
Government  and  the  organization  of  a  "national*' 
government  headed  by  J.  Ramsay  Mac  Donald, 
premier  of  the  recent  Labor  Government.  Mac- 
Donald's  colleagues  in  the  Labor  Cabinet  dis- 
agreed with  his  policy  to  reduce  unemployment  in- 
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surance  benefits,  cut  wages  and  salaries  of  public! 
service  employees,  and  similar  methods  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  MacDonald  refused  to  yield  to 
the  overwhelming  decision  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  organized  a  government  made 
up  principally  of  representatives  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  parties.  The  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Labor  I 'arty  repudiated  MacDonaldj 
Haunting  of  party  discipline,  and  the  Labor  Parti 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  practi- 
cally a  unanimous  vote  dismissed  him  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  party  and  -elected  Arthur  Henderson 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Labor 
Government,  as  his  successor. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  rrom   Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.   Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   2S1 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal WILLIAM   KAY.   Secretary 

2441    K   Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box    597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL.  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C.),  Canada P.  O.   Box   1675 

J.  M.   MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.   O     Box   A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferrv  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline   Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San   Francisco,   California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    -     Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in  Admiralty 

UNderhill   4840 — Home   Ph.   BAyview  5619 

1005  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Leisure   is   sweet  when   it    follows 
work  well  done. 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Wanted  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  Homer  White,  a  steward, 
member  of  the  Marine  Stewards' 
Association.  Last  letter  received 
December.  1928,  at  Waterford,  New 
York.  White  has  been  on  water 
for  eighteen  years.  He  is  a  small, 
light  haired,  medium  complexion, 
man  about  36  years  of  age.  Any- 
one knowing  his  whereabouts  will 
kindly  communicate  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  George  W.  Whitaker, 
Box    242,    Wynnewood,    Oklahoma. 


HIC! 

Taxi  Driver:  Where  shall  I 
drive  you,  sir? 

Reveler:  I  don't  caresh;  d'you 
know  Jonson  Street? 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  don'  drive  me  there; 
thatsh  where  I  live." 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and   Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label   House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING— FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

Two  Stores: 

715   First  Avenue  Cor.  2nd  Si.  University 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

Opp.  Totem   Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake   and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8(   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


HELP 

Green:  I  understand  that  you 
got  quite  a  good  hit  from  some  oi 
the  boys  at  the  club  to  help  poor 
Jenkins,  who  was  injured  in  that 
car   smash? 

Brown:  Yes.  Smith  showed  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  poor 
Jenkins. 

Green:  Did  -"ou  try  him  for  a 
contribution? 

Brown:  No  fear.  I  know  Smith. 
He  is  like  the  letter  "P." 

Green:  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  he  is  like  the  letter  "P"? 

Brown:  First  in  pity,  old  boy, 
and  last  in  help! 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OL.D  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL,  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  an  J  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


"EXCLUSIVE     BUT    NOT    EXPENSIVE' 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  Rr^lQQ  UNION 

FAIR  J3Vyk5k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW    STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,    Granada    Block 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal' 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 
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SHIP-MINDEDNESS 

By  Dickerson  N.  Hoover 
Supervising   Inspector   General,    Steamboat   I  ispection   Service,   Department  of  Commerce 


F  we  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  we  must  be  impressed  with  its  per- 
fect location  for  the  development  of  a 
great  maritime  nation.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  side 
is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  coast  lines  of  con- 
tinental United  States  cover  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  If  we  look  further  out  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  we  see  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
under  American  sovereignty.  If  we  look  still 
further  we  see  the  Philippines  which  are  a  part 
of  Asia  itself.  If  we  look  far  to  the  northwest 
on  the  Pacific  side  we  see  Alaska  which  is  a 
peninsula.  If  we  look  southeasterly  from  con- 
tinental United  States  we  see  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

But,  as  if  nature  was  not  yet  satisfied  with 
giving  us  cause  for  being  a  maritime  nation,  she 
has  pierced  the  North  American  continent  with 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  bodies  of  water  partake 
of  the  nature  of  inland  seas,  both  as  to  extent 
and  depth.  Still,  as  though  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  would  have  the  vision  to  grasp  our  heritage, 
the  United  States  has  within  its  borders  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  a  glance  again  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  western  rivers  pierce  the  very 
heart  of  the  central  part  of  our  nation. 

If  water  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
a  merchant  marine  we  have  it,  and  yet,  though 
the  United  States  can  show  an  immense  tonnage 
so  far  as  vessels  are  concerned,  she  cannot  show 
what  she  should  be  able  to  in  regard  to  offshore 
tonnage.  The  reason  for  this  cannot  be  our  lack 
of  money  to  build  ships.  It  cannot  be  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  have  ships.  It  cannot  be  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  ships.  If  we  are  determined 
not  to  deceive  ourselves,  we  must  see  that  the  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  at  present  have  so  large  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  offshore  trade  today  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  ship-minded.  In  other 
words,  we  have  not  had  the  desire  to  have  this 
thing  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  in  world  affairs,  both  politically 
and  economically. 

The  question  then  that  arises  is  how  does  it 
happen  that  this  nation,  located  as  it  is  geograph- 


ically, possessing  a  temperate  climate  that  enables 
it  to  have  open  sports  the  year  around,  possessing 
unlimited  wealth,  and  populated  by  a  people  who 
are  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon,  should  still  not 
have  the  great  merchant  marine  that  it  should 
have.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  into  the  racial  units 
that  make  up  the  American  people,  while  it  is 
true  that  we  will  find  that  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  have  played  their  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  colonial  America,  as  for  example  the 
French,  Spanish  and  the  Dutch,  yet  so  soon  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  did  the  Anglo-Saxon 
enforce  his  will  politically  and  economically  upon 
North  America  that  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 
American  people,  with  such  traditions,  should 
have  waited  so  long  to  assert  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  maritime  supremacy. 

The  answer  to  the  question  undoubtedly  is  that 
nations  develop  along  certain  lines  because  of  ne- 
cessity, and  probably  more  than  anything  else. 
because  of  geographic  necessity.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry  did  not  have  to  make  the  fight 
that  the  Russians  did  to  get  to  the  open  sea.  Eng- 
land is  an  island,  and  because  she  is  an  island  and 
the  amount  of  available  land  is  small  for  the  pop- 
ulation that  lives  there,  she  has  been  dependent 
upon  using  the  sea  to  which  she  has  access.  Ac- 
cordingly they  became  great  colonizers  and  they 
have  succeeded  down  into  modern  times  in  set- 
tling and  possessing  some-  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  world.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  were  more  courageous  than  the  Russians  or 
the  Germans.  It  is  true  that  in  the  development 
of  the  British  national  consciousness  their  courage 
was  developed  at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
their  small  island  were  able  to  colonize  and  possess 
such  places  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  Canada.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
these  countries  are  located  all  over  the  world,  the 
sea  was  the  means  by  which  the  British  were  able 
to  reach  these  places,  and  hence  the  necessity  Eor 
the  development  of  the  great  P.ritish  merchant 
marine  and  the  great  British  navy. 

Applying  now  the  principle  that  a  nation's  de- 
velopment is  more  largely  influenced  by  its  geo- 
graphic location  than  by  any  other   factor,  let  tis 
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:onsider  what  have  been  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted the  United  States  in  the  spread  of  its 
population  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the-  Pa- 
cific. At  first  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  di- 
rectly to  the  Pacific,  for  great  numbers  of  people, 
than  by  the  overland  route.  Yet,  in  the  movement 
of  population  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
West  along  parallel  lines,  the  northern  people 
settling  in  the  northern  part  and  the  southern 
people  settling  in  the  southern  part,  and  even  in 
the  movement  of  that  population  beyond  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  much  of  it  was  accom- 
plished through  the  waterways  of  the  interior, 
notably  the  Ohio  River.  As  it  moved  to  the  North- 
west, it  availed  itself  immediately  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Nevertheless,  there  remained  that  great 
expanse  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  that, 
while  it  could  be  reached  to  a  certain  extent  by 
rivers,  had  to  be  reached  in  the  main  by  travel 
on  land. 

When  the  American  population  had  reached 
the  Pacific,  which,  of  course,  it  did  under  the 
great  urge  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
it  had  not  yet  subdued  that  great  empire  in  the 
Central  West  through  which  it  had  passed.  Ac- 
cordingly our  people  turned  their  attention  to  ex- 
tending their  civilization  into  that  great  central 
empire  and,  because  of  the  very  vastness  of  the 
land,  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation  was  ab- 
sorbed in  providing  rapid  means  of  transporta- 
tion over  the  land.  The  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  subsequent  development  of  rail- 
road construction,  served  immediately  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  this  inland  empire.  The  develop- 
ment of  that  same  steam  engine  indirectly  was 
the  cause  of  reducing  the  American  merchant 
marine,  first,  because  the  people  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  second,  be- 
cause while  at  the  time  that  steam  came  into  use 
and  ironship  building  commenced,  we  had  a  mer- 
chant marine  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  size,  in  iron-ship  building  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean.  The  Brit- 
ish immediately  surpassed  us  because  of  lower 
costs. 

We  come  now  to  consider  another  reason  why 
the  American  people  are  at  this  time  bound  to 
turn  their  attention  again  to  the  sea.  When  they 
do  that  they  will  be  at  home  because  of  their 
ancient  tradition  and  they  must  do  it  because 
the  very  prosperity  of  the  United  States  depends 

(Continued  on  Page  374) 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its 
49th  Annual  Convention  recently  held  at  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  adopted  the  following  resolutions 
proposed  by  Delegates  Victor  A.  Olander  and 
Claude  M.  Goshorn,  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  Chicago.  As  these  resolutions  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Seamen,  they  are  herewith  printed  in  full : 

Resolution  No.  7.  Whereas:  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation,  owner  and  operator  of  passenger 
and  package  freight  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  Lake  District  Unions  of  the 
International   Seamen's    Union  of  America;  and 

Whereas:  Every  effort  made  by  the  Chicago  Fede- 
ration of  Labor  and  city  central  bodies  at  several 
other  lake  ports  to  get  this  concern  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lake  District  Unions  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  has  failed  and 
the  company  was  placed  on  the  unfair  list  of  the 
Chicago  Federation   of  Labor;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor  declares  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 
unfair  to  organized  labor  and  that  all  possible  pub- 
licity be  given  to  this  fact. 

Resolution  No.  8.  Whereas:  Experience  in  all  of 
the  maritime  countries  of  the  world  have  proven  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  under  which  seamen  suffer  are 
traceable  to  private  employment  offices  operated  by 
associations  of  shipowners,  or  their  agents;  and 

Whereas:  The  League  of  Nations,  through  its 
labor  division,  the  International  Labor  Office,  after 
due  investigation  and  consultation  with  various  gov- 
ernments, has  found  that  such  private  employment 
agencies  constitute  a  menace  so  grave  as  to  call  for 
their  abolition  by  law,  and  to  that  end  has  proposed 
to  various  governments  a  draft  convention  or  pro- 
posed treaty  dealing  with  the  subject;  and 

Whereas:  The  private  employment  agencies  oper- 
ated on  the  Great  Lakes  by  an  organization  of  ship- 
owners known  as  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  are 
among  the  worst  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  that  these  shipping  offices  or  employment  agencies 
are  used  for  blacklisting  purposes  and  to  prevent  sea- 
men from  organizing;  and 

Whereas:  There  is  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  bill  known  as  S.  306,  introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  which  is  designed  to 
abolish  all  private  employment  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  to  require 
the  employment  of  all  seamen  through  the  United 
States  Shipping  Commissioners,  operating  under  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

Whereas:  The  passage  of  said  LaFollette  Bill, 
S.  306,  is  being  urged  by  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Illinois  State  Federation  oi 
Labor,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  does  hereby 
urge  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Illinois  to  give  their  earnest  support  of  the 
LaFollette  Bill,  S.  306,  to  the  end  that  the  said  bill 
may  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

Copies  of  the  latter  resolution  were  forwarded 

to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 

from  Illinois  and  to  the  Legislative  Commitl 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*  *     * 

A  British  exchange  prints  some  bitter  comment 
on  the  death  of  Capt.  Robert  Pamphlet,  at  Van- 
couver. The  deceased  was  the  victim  of  a  tragic 
misfortune  which  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end. 
While  carrying  a  cargo  of  liquor  from  Vancouver 
to  Mexico,  he  heard  an  S  O  S  call  off  the  Oregon 
coast.  He  put  in  and  effected  the  rescue  of  the 
crew  of  an  American  vessel,  but  in  doing  so  he 
came  within  the  prohibited  area  for  liquor,  and  his 
ship  was  seized.  In  spite  of  his  obvious  innocence, 
the  United  States  Courts  sentenced  him  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  of  which  he  served  twenty 
months. 

*  *         * 

Rigid  economies  inaugurated  by  the  Blue  Fun- 
nel Line  a  short  time  ago  with  reductions  in 
salaries  have  been  furthered  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  line  that  the  position  of  purser 
will  be  dispensed  with  in  most  of  the  vessels, 
while  only  the  passenger  ships  will  carry  doctors. 
In  addition,  the  captains  and  other  officers  and 
crews  of  eleven  laid-up  ships  will  be  paid  off. 
Nevertheless,  for  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  a  maximum  number  of  ships  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  regular  services.  To  this  end,  seven 
of  the  liners  under  repair  or  lying  idle  in  the 
River  Tyne  are  to  re-enter  service. 

*  *     * 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  British 
cruiser  Carlisle  to  proceed  from  Simon's  Town, 
South  Africa,  to  the  lonely  Island  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha  towards  the  end  of  December.  "There's 
nothing  which  those  who  know  the  people  more 
regret,"  says  the  official  report,  "than  the  inability 
of  the  Admiralty  to  maintain  those  yearly  visits 
which  were  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 
These  became  the  great  events  in  the  people's  lives, 
for  they  reminded  them  of  their  connection,  and 
they  assured  them,  as  nothing  else  could,  of  the 
interest  of  the  Mother  Country  in  their  well- 
being.  The  present  over-population  and  the  want 
of  an  outlet,"  says  the  report,  "remain  at  the  root 
of  the  island's  difficulties.  Their  removal  to  the 
mainland  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again, 
and  on  two  occasions  in  the  past  offers  to  receive 
the  people  have  come  from  South  Africa  and 
were  refused.  But  they  were  refused  for  the 
simple  reason  they  were  made  in  terms  of  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  islanders  or  none.    Means  of  re- 


moval are  still  sought,  but  they  are  sought  under 
more  reasonable  conditions." 
*     *     * 

The  Chinese  National  Government  is  anxious 
to  have  Chinese  ships  under  command  of  Chi- 
nese Nationals.  To  this  end  there  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Woosung  a  "college  of  commercial  navi- 
gation." This  academy  has  recently  obtained  per- 
mission to  purchase  a  steamship  for  practical 
training  purposes.  The  ship,  which  has  been 
tentatively  decided  upon,  is  the  Lake  Class  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Its  estimated 
value  is  between  G.$30,000  and  G.$40,000. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
with  one  or  two  points  to  be  decided,  including 
the  place  for  delivery  in  Shanghai.  The  academy 
wishes  delivery.  The  ship  was  built  in  1920 
with  a  tonnage  of  4.500  tons,  and  a  speed  of 
10  nautical  miles  per  hour.  It  is  325  feet  long, 
44  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  deep.  The  vessel  has 
two  decks  and  eight  cabins,  besides  being  equipped 
with  eight  capstans.  Its  engine  is  of  a  fairly  up- 
to-date  type  and  burns  oil.  The  management  of 
the  academy  plans  to  use  coal  on  the  ship  after  it 
is  bought,  because  this  will  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  use  of  two  different  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
will  save  much  difficulty  in  getting  fuel  in  case  it 
comes  to  a  port  where  oi1  is  not  obtainable. 

if:         ^         $ 

The  Journal  has  just  received  word  that 
George  Hanson,  former  agent  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  died  at  Detroit  Michi- 
gan, on  October  27. 

For  three  decades,  Mr.  Hanson  served  the 
Union  faithfully — first  as  agent  of  our  Buffalo 
Branch  and  later  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Hanson  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organi- 
zation drive  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  started  in 
1900  and  resulted  in  almost  complete  organization 
of  the  Seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the 
years  1902-1907. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  72  years  old  when  he  died. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October 
30,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

In  behalf  of  his  many  friends  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Journal  extends  to  his  family  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence. 


They  who  suffer,  see. 
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JAPAN   IN   MANCHURIA 


For  more  than  a  decade  Manchuria  has  been 
the  danger  zone  of  the  Far  East.  Manchuria  is 
the  meeting  point  of  the  ambitions  of  China. 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each  of  which  has 
interests  and  policies  in  this  great  and  largely 
undeveloped  region. 

Japan,  because  of  her  population  pressure  and 
her  consequent  dire  need  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion,  considers  her  interests  in  Man- 
churia as  vital  to  her  very  existence.  Manchuria. 
it  should  be  noted,  is  nearly  as  large  as  France 
and  Germany  combined  and  considerably  larger 
than  the  entire  Japanese  Empire,  including  all 
annexations,  such  as  Korea,  Formosa,  Sakhalin, 
etc.  This  vast  area  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
fertile  and  only  partially  settled.  The  total  esti- 
mated population  of  Manchuria  is  only  twenty- 
eight  millions. 

Two  years  ago  China  and  Russia  almost  came 
to  war  over  contradictory  claims   in    Manchuria. 


Today,  China  and  Japan  are  clashing  over  con- 
flicting interests.  There  is  strong  national  senti- 
ment on  each  side.  The  Chinese  claim  that  Japan 
is  trving  to  force  more  concessions  and  take  at 
least  a  part  of  the  country  from  them.  The  Japa- 
nese, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  their  rights 
in  Manchuria  have  been  won  by  great  national 
sacrifice  in  two  wars  and  that  Japan's  conces- 
sions, held  rightfully  and  legally,  must  be  re- 
spected. 

The  present  conflict  between  China  and  Japan 
started  when  someone,  just  outside  of  Mukden, 
blew  up  a  bridge  on  the  Japanese'  controlled  and 
protected  South  Manchuria  Railway.  The  Japa- 
nese- blamed  it  on  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  sworij 
that  Japanese  troops  blew  up  the  bridge  to  pro- 
voke a  crisis.  No  matter  who  started  it.  Japan 
struck  hard  and  last.  Advancing  under  a  ma- 
chine gun  barrage.  Japanese  troops  swarmed  -  »ut 
of  the  Japanese  concession  in  Mukden  and 
the  city  proper.  Japanese'  troops  moved  up  the  line 
and  took  virtually  every  city  on  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  along  its  693  miles.  In  24  hours! 
Japan  had  practical  control  of  all  South  Man- 
churia and  warships  had  landed  troops  in  China 
proper,  in  Tsingtao  on  the  Shantung  Peninsula, 
the  old  German  treaty  port  that  was  captured  by 
Japan  in  1914,  and  held  until  1922,  when, 
resull  of  the  Washington  Conference,  she  re- 
turned it  to  China. 

The  Chinese  generals  scan  to  agree-  that  theil 
soldiers  are  no  match  for  the  Japanese  troops  and 
have,  therefore',  offered  little  or  no  resistance. 

The-  League  of  Nations  has  been  asked  t 
in  and  adjust  matters  but  the   League,  as  is  well 
known,  has  never  tackled  any  major  international 
controversy   in   its   entire   existence.      Anyhow,   it 
has  been  asked,  how  could  the  League  consist 
Step  into  Asiatic  quarrels  when  the  rights  of  min- 
orities  are-   being   ground    under   the    iron    h< 
various  parts  of  Europe?    In  Macedonia,  Cn 
in  South  Tyrol  and  other  sections   freedom 
self-determination  have'  been  ruthlessly  suppressed 
by  the  victor  nations.     In  Europe  the  former  op- 
pressed have  become  the  oppressors.    Under 
conditions  and  circumstances,  the  League  ot    Na- 
tions may  well  hesitate  to  attempt  adjustment-  in 
far-away  Manchuria. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  a  realization  of 
the    fact    that    world    organization    for    justi 
still    a    dream    of    the    future.      Security    is    Mill 
maintained    by    sheer    military     force'    and    worlel 
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peace  and  the  ideals  for  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
led  our  nation  into  the  late  World  War,  are  still 
far  distant. 

As  the  Journal  goes  to  press,  news  comes  that 
a  neutral  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  study  the  Chinese- Japanese 
conflict.  The  commission  will  be  sent  to  Man- 
churia under  unanimous  sanction  of  the  League. 


THE  BRITISH  ELECTION 


In  probably  the  strangest  election  ever  held  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Tory-National  triumph  has 
"saved''  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  dissolved 
the  Cabinet  and  formed  the  so-called  "National" 
Government,  has  been  again  elected  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
Conservative  majority  that  has  ever  sat  in  the 
British  Parliament ! 

Labor  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  decreased  by  218  and  the  party 
is  now  back  to  where  it  was  twenty-one  years  ago. 
Only  two  of  Ramsay  MacDonald's  former  labor 
associates  were  again  elected  with  him  to  office. 
The  present  "National"  Government  holds  a  ma- 
jority of  470  Conservatives,  68  National-Liberals, 
and  13  National-Labor  men.  It  seems  as  though 
Ramsay  MacDonald  had  turned  over  the  control 
of  the  country  to  the  very  forces  he  has  hereto- 
fore fought  as  the  public  enemy — the  party  that 
stood  for  imperialism,  protection,  continued  en- 
slavement of  India,  and  an  opposition  to  the  social 
control  of  the  industrial  life  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  more  just  distribution  of  wealth. 

To  be  sure,  this  was  done  because  in  the  mind 
of  Ramsay  MacDonald  there  existed  a  genuine 
national  crisis,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  country  was 
greater  than  his  loyalty  to  his  party,  which  he 
had  labored  so  unselfishly  to  build  up.  He  made 
this  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country  in  order  to 
save  the  gold  standard  for  England. 

But  lo  and  behold,  within  a  month  the  very 
thing  he  had  tried  to  prevent  came  to  pass,  and, 
according  to  recent  dispatches,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  calamity  it  was  predicted  to  be.  Going 
off  the  gold  standard  seems  to  have  given  the 
industries  of  Great  Britain  a  spurt  of  new  life, 
temporary  though  it  may  perhaps  be.  During 
the  second  week  of  the  new  regime  a  large  de- 
cline in  unemployment  has  testified,  so  far  at 
least,  to  the  good  effect  of  a  pound  free  from 
gold.    With  the  world's  gold  supply  cornered  by 


France  and  the  United  States,  there  is  a  grave 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  bi-metallism  after  all 
is  not  a  sounder  basis  upon  which  to  rest,  con- 
sidering that  the  greater  part  of  the  world  has 
not  the  gold  to  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  New  "National"  Government,  strong  for 
protection,  and  for  going  back  onto  the  gold 
standard  as  soon  as  possible,  will  undoubtedly 
give  Ramsay  MacDonald  more  than  a  handful  to 
hold  in  check. 

With  men  whose  entire  vision  of  life  is  so  radi- 
cally different  from  his  own,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  Ramsay  MacDonald  will  continue  to 
shoulder  the  load. 


ANTI-FILIPIN< )  ( )UTBREAKS 


Journalists,  without  a  personal  slant  on  Pa- 
cific Coast-Oriental  labor  problems,  frequently 
refer  to  the  recurring  anti-Filipino  outbursts  as 
having  been  inspired  by  union  labor  agitators. 

That  this  is  wholly  untrue  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  a  brief  study  of  these  eruptions.  Not 
a  single  anti-Filipino  outbreak,  it  appears,  has 
taken  place  in  a  city  classified  as  a  union-labor 
stronghold.  To  the  contrary,  all  these  affairs  have 
had  their  origin  and  climax  in  purely  rural  sec- 
tions where  labor  unions  do  not  function.  For 
example,  a  hop  rancher  in  Lake  County,  Califor- 
nia, which  does  not  harbor  a  single  labor  union, 
recently  imported  85  Filipinos  from  the  city  of 
Stockton.  This  hop  rancher  had  a  legal  right  to 
hire  Filipinos  to  pick  his  hops,  but  the  rural 
natives  went  out  there  with  auto  trucks,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  loaded  the  Asiatics  on  the 
trucks,  and  hauled  them  over  the  mountains  to 
the  railroad  station.  That  could  not  have  been 
done  by  law,  but  it  was  done  by  men  who  don't 
belong  to  unions. 

The  trade  unionists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
strongly  object  to  unrestricted  Filipino  immi- 
gration, and  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  stop  it.  But  the  organized  workers  have  not 
organized  anti-Filipino  riots.  That  has  been  done 
by  the  benighted  rural  brothers  who  toil  on  the 
farm  and  do  not  see  any  real  need  for  Unionism ! 

Will  eastern  journalists  please  take  notice? 

LOST  AT  SEA 


On  the  night  of  August  29,  1929,  the  steamer 
San  Juan  sank  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cali- 
fornia,   as    the    result    of    a    collision    with    the 
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Standard  Oil  tanker  S\  T.  C.  Todd.  Sixty-four 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

It  has  taken  over  two  years  for  the  Special 
Commissioner  in  Admiralty,  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
to  render  a  decision  regarding  the  compensation 
for  the  relatives  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
this  disaster.  By  his  decision  the  estates  of  the 
deceased  persons  were  awarded  $141,115,  or 
approximately  $2000  for  each  life  lost. 

In  rendering  his  decision,  and  in  granting  the 
above  awards,  Mr.  Williams  is  quoted  as  follows : 
"I  have  taken  into  account  the  natural  tendency 
of  interested  claimants  to  exaggerate  their  inju- 
ries and  other  damages." 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  could 
exaggerate  the  damages  done  to  those  sixty- four 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  night  of  the 
collision !  To  have  to  wait  two  years  for  such 
an  obvious  decision  seems  little  short  of  criminal. 

It  goes  to  prove,  as  did  the  Vestris  disaster  not 
long  ago,  that  better  legislation  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  lives  at  sea.  The 
present  laws  insuring  the  safety  of  passengers 
on  shipboard  are  obviously  out  of  date  in  many 
ways  and  if  the  shipping  traffic  would  only  face 
the  facts,  instead  of  splitting  hairs  over  the  "ex- 
tent" of  the  injuries  to  a  deceased  passenger, 
traveling  by  sea  would  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  safer  voyages  would  bring  additional 
traffic  to  the  shipowners — to  say  the  least. 

Losing  one's  life  at  sea  in  a  collision  between 
ships  should  be  as  out  of  date  in  the  year  1931 
as  a  hansom  cab  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

The  shipowners  will  doubtless  realize  before 
many  more  years  that  better  legislation  along 
these  lines  means  more  business  for  them.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  better  legislation  be 
enacted. 

DOLLAR'S  FIVE  POINTS 


The  first  constructive  step  towards  the  much 
discussed  merger  of  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  inter- 
coastal  steamship  lines  is  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Lines  Company,  a  Nevada  corpo- 
ration, which  has  been  identified  by  R.  Stanley 
Dollar,  vice-president  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  as  the  organization  formed  to  take  over 
the  ships  for  the  Dollar  interests,  Kenneth  D. 
Dawson,  Paul  Chapman,  and  PI.  Fleishhaeker. 
According  to  Mr.  Dollar  that  is  the  company  to 
which  the  Shipping  Board  contract  will  be  made 
out  if  the  deal  goes  through.    The  board  of  di- 


rectors of  the  new  company  consists  of  Kenneth 
R.  Gregory,  Robert  L.  Cookingham  and  Ferdi- 
nand H.  Butehorn,  all  of  120  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Dollar,  who  appears  to  be  the  dominating 
figure  in  the  proposed  combine,  states  the  five 
essentials  necessary  for  progressive  development 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Acquisition  by  the  Dollar- 
Dawson-Chapman  group,  backed  by  the  Fleish- 
hacker  interests,  of  half  ownership  in  the  Roose- 
velt Steamship  Company,  which  is  interlocked 
with  the  International  Merchant  Marine  and  re- 
putedly backed  by  the  Astor  millions.  (2)  Tak- 
ing over  of  the  United  States  Lines'  fleet  by  the 
newly  organized  United  States  Lines  Company, 
a  Nevada  holding  corporation.  (3)  The  United 
States  Lines  Company  to  be  owned  jointly  by 
the  Dollar -Dawson -Chapman  group  and  t  he- 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Company  interests.  ( 4  i 
Intercoastal  services  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Lines  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  non-conflicting  schedules  to  be 
worked  out  to  avert  overlapping.  (5)  The  fleet 
of  the  United  States  Lines  to  be  kept  in  Atlantic 
waters. 

Ratification  of  this  ambitious  program  by  the 
Eastern  interests  has  been  subjected  to  delay 
through  the  absence  in  Europe  of  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin. This  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific,  Dollar  Line,  and  others  by  the  new 
owners  of  the  United  States  Lines  is  repreM-ntu- 
tive  of  the  modern  trend  of  shipping.  Other  con- 
solidations are  under  consideration  and  must  be 
consummated  if  intercoastal  and  transpacific  ship- 
ping is  to  continue  to  grow.  When  these  proposed 
mergers  are  completed,  the  bulk  of  the  control 
will  be  on  the  Pacific. 


Till-:  HOOVER  HAPPINESS  COMMITTEE 


To  read  the  report  of  the  President's  latest 
committee  on  unemployment  relief  sounds  like  a 
page  from  the  "Peterkin  Papers,"  where  the 
most  difficult  questions  are  solved  by  the  most 
obvious,  though  impossible,  remedies. 

lor  instance,  there  are  ten  recommendations 
given  after  much  "research"  work  by  this  com- 
mittee: 

1.  ICvery     American     citizen     now     empl 
should  resume  normal  buying. 

2.  Public  confidence  in  our  financial  and  credo 
systems  must  be  established. 
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3.  Bankers  should  take  a  more  liberal  attitude 
n  extending  loans  to  customers. 

4-5.  Available  work  should  be  spread  among 
as  many  workers  as  possible  by  reducing  working 
hours. 

6-9.  Extension  of  public  works. 

7.  Hope  that  the  white-collared  worker  will  be 
better  off  this  winter  than  he  is  probably  likely 
to  be. 

8.  Single  men  should  be  fired  first. 

10.  Surplus  labor  should  be  transferred  this 
winter  from  the  cities  to  the  farms. 

If  any  high  school  boy  had  handed  in  a  list  of 
similar  solutions  of  a  tough  problem  he  probably 
would  have  been  given  a  mental  test  and  moved 
down  a  grade.  Whoever  heard  of  wholesale  ship- 
ping of  labor  onto  the  farms  in  the  winter,  when 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  on  a 
farm  in  the  winter,  and  that  at  present  the  farmer 
is  particularly  dejected  due  to  the  lack  of  markets 
and  low  prices  for  all  his  commodities. 

The  first  suggestion  also  seems  futile  beyond 
words.  For  who  would  not  be  cautious  now,  if 
never  before,  in  the  face  of  what  has  happened — 
all  the  more  so  now,  even  though  one  may  have  a 
job?  Friends  and  relatives  may  need  help  at  any 
moment,  why,  indeed,  resume  buying? 

For  a  "research"  report — the  only  suggestions 
that  are  even  worthy  of  printing  are  those  that 
deal  with  the  extension  of  public  works  and  the 
spreading  of  available  work  to  as  many  workers 
as  possible.  Both  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
made  long  ago  by  organized  labor  and  reiterated 
time  and  again  during  the  last  painful  years,  but 
nothing  seems  to  happen — public  works  have  not 
been  noticeably  increased  and  the  five-day  week 
and  the  six-hour  day  would  never  have  been 
tried  if  organized  labor  had  not  made  a  stand  for 
it.  Even  at  that,  beneficial  as  it  may  be  from  a 
social  point  of  view — leisure  time,  recreation, 
time  for  education  and  all  that,  it  is,  on  its  present 
basis,  only  a  means  of  placing  the  burden  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  unemployed  on  labor  rather  than 
on  capital,  as  long  as  wages  are  reduced  along 
with  the  working  hours. 

When  the  employer  comes  to  realize  that 
through  the  shorter  work  week  work  may  be 
speeded  up  and  profits  increased  due  to  better 
organization  of  the  plant,  only  then  will  labor  be 
in  a  position  to  demand  the  same  wages  for  a  five- 
dav  week  as  it  now  gets  for  six.  This  same  fight 


had  to  be  made  for  the  eight-hour  day  instead  of 
the  ten  or  the  twelve-hour  day. 

A  leading  industrial  statistician  estimates  that 
general  adoption  of  the  six-hour  day  would  in- 
crease the  present  number  of  wage  earners  by  at 
least  two  million  persons,  and  an  American  cereal 
manufacturer  who  has  pioneered  in  the  six-hour 
day  has  just  reported  that  the  productivity  per 
worker  in  his  plant  has  increased  from  three  to 
four  per  cent  under  the  new  system. 

From  all  sides  comes  the  demand  that  this  new- 
schedule  be  put  into  operation  on  a  broad  basis  as 
a  relief  for  our  present  conditions. 

Score  one  at  least  for  the  Happiness  Committee 
report ! 

Wealth's  pay  day  at  the  expense  of  the  worker 
must  stop.  Though  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  have  not  covered  dividends  on 
its  many  millions  of  shares  of  stock,  directors 
recently  voted  nearly  twelve  million  dollars  from 
the  corporation's  surplus  to  meet  the  regular  $1 
quarterly  payment  on  common  and  $1.25  on  pre- 
ferred stock.  A  financial  writer  hails  the  action 
of  the  directors  as  "an  eloquent  expression  of 
faith  in  early  industrial  recovery."  To  the  thou- 
sands of  Steel's  employees  whose  wages  were  cut 
10  per  cent  not  long  ago  it  is  something  else. 


ANOTHER  TANKER  EXPLODES 


As  the  Journal  goes  to  print,  news  comes  of 
the  explosion  in  San  Francisco  harbor  of  the 
Standard  oil  tanker  Charlie  Watson,  loading  at 
pier  No.  43.  Four  men  were  killed  and  nine  in- 
jured in  the  blast  and  subsequent  fire  on  board 
the  ship. 

Gasoline  spurted  from  the  pump  line  and  a 
spark  leaped  from  some  unknown  source  and 
caused  one  of  the  worst  accidents  on  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  in  recent  years.  As  yet  it 
is  too  early  to  fix  the  responsibility. 

Year  in  and  year  out  these  industrial  accidents 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  workers'  lives. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  recent  disaster  in 
San  Francisco  bay  were  a  number  of  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America.  It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  whether 
they  will  recover  from  their  injuries  or  whether 
any  of  them  will  have  to  pay  for  their  job  with 
the  price  of  their  life.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all 
may  recover.  More  particulars  will  follow  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 
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THE   DEATH    OF   EDISON 


Thomas  Alva  Edison,  who  recently  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Nancy  E.  Edison,  and  was  born  at  Milan,  Ohio, 
on  February  11,  1847.  His  father  was  of  Dutch 
and  his  mother  of  Scotch  extraction.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  the  lad  became  a  newsboy  on  the 
Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  plied  his 
occupation  on  the  trains  running  to  and  from 
Detroit.  During  the  Civil  War  he  often  used  the 
telegraph  to  send  an  advance  warning  of  impor- 
tant news,  with  the  result  that  when  he  arrived 
with  his  bundle  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  he  sold 
it  out  at  high  prices. 

In  a  corner  of  the  baggage  car  he  printed  a 
weekly  paper  of  his  own,  called  the  Grand  Trunk 
Herald.  He  used  the  same  corner  for  chemical 
experiments,  but  the  accidental  breakage  of  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  nearly  set  the  car 
on  fire,  aroused  the  anger  of  the  conductor.  His 
materials  were  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and 
he  received  a  box  on  the  ear  that  left  him  perma- 
nently almost  deaf.  He  then  continued  his  ex- 
periments at  home,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
leisure  in  an  attempt  to  read  through  the  Detroit 
Free  Library,  beginning  with  Newton's  "I'rin- 
cipia." 

Alter  working  as  a  railway  telegraphist  he 
went  to  New  York.  The  cost  of  his  experiments 
had  absorbed  all  his  savings  when  he  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1871.  Wandering  through  the 
streets  in  search  of  a  job.  he  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  to  the  office  of  a  stock  reporting  company 
just  as  it  was  shutting  its  doors  on  account  of 
something  mysteriously  wrong  with  its  telegraphic 
instruments.  The  situation  was  especially  serious 
because  it  was  a  time  of  financial  crisis,  and  this 
company  was  the  only  source  of  important  news. 
Edison  was  permitted  to  try  what  he  could  do. 
and  on  solving  the  problem  was  at  once  engaged 
by  the  firm  at  a  good  salary.  His  work  with 
this  company  led  to  his  invention  of  an  improved 
stock  printer.  He  offered  it  to  his  employers  for 
$5000.  and  they  amazed  him  by  giving  him 
$40,000  for  it.  The  proceeds  of  this  invention 
enabled  him  to  set  up  a  laboratory  and  work- 
shop at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  1872  he  brought  out  the  duplex  system  of 
telegraphy  on  which  he  had  been  working  since 
1869.  This  enabled  two  currents  of  different  de- 
grees of  strength  to  be  sent  over  the  wire  in  the 


same  direction.  In  1874  this  developed  into  the 
quadruplex  system,  the  discovery  having  been 
made  that  these  two  currents  could  be  sent  simul- 
taneously in  opposite  directions.  A  later  develop- 
ment was  a  scheme  of  sextuplex  transmission. 
These  inventions  have  saved  the  telegraph  com- 
panies many  millions  of  dollars.  Among  the 
more  important  inventions  which  followed  were 
the  carbon  telegraph  transmitter,  the  microtasi- 
meter,  which  in  various  forms  measures  minute 
variations  of  heat,  moisture,  odor,  and  sound ; 
the  megaphone,  the  phonograph,  the  aerophone, 
the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  moving  pictures, 
and  the  alkaline  storage  battery.  He  turned  his 
attention  also,  with  no  little  success,  to  the  con- 
struction of  "poured  cement"  houses  as  a  means 
especially  of  providing  cheaper  homes  tor  the 
working  classes. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Edison's  career  was 
frankly  devoted  to  commercial  applications  of 
science.  He  made  no  attempt  to  discover  new- 
scientific  laws  or  formulae.  For  many  years  he 
was  not  only  an  inventor  but  a  manufacturer. 
Indeed,  he  once  stated  that  his  own  privat 
tune  had  been  accumulated  since  he  went  into 
business  and  made  his  machines  in  his  own  shop. 
On  his  sixtieth  birthday,  however,  he  announced 
that  he  would  henceforth  slacken  his  devotion  to 
commercial  processes  and  give  some  of  hi-  time 
to  investigations  interesting  from  a  purely  3 
tine  standpoint. 

A  conspicuous  feature  in  Mr.  Edison's  char- 
acter was  his  unremitting  diligence  and  patience. 
For  fifteen  years,  according  to  his  own  account. 
he  worked  on  an  average  twenty  hours  a  day. 
Me  possessed  the  remarkable  ability  of  working 
for  sixty  hours  at  a  stretch  on  one  problem  and 
then  making  up  for  arrears  of  rest  by  a  long 
sleep. 

Among  the  thousands  who  commented  publicly 
on  the  death  of  Edison,  none  did  so  more  wisely 
or  with  so  much  dignity  as  Albert  Einstein. 
"Edison,"  he  said,  "was  one  of  the  great  techni- 
cal inventors  to  whom  we  owe  the  amelioration 
and  embellishment  of  our  outward  life.  Thank- 
fully we  accept  his  legacy,  not  only  as  a  gift  of 
his  genius,  but  also  as  a  charge  placed  in  our 
hands.  For  to  the  new  generation  falls  the  task 
of  finding  the  right  use  of  the  gifts  given  to  us. 
Only  if  it  fills  this  task  will  the  new  generation 
he  worthy  of  its  inheritance  and  become  really 
happier  than  former  generations." 
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U.  S.  VS.  BRITISH  NAVAL  PAY 


Pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  British  Navy,  which 
has  been  reported  reduced  in  an  effort  to  balance 
the  budget,  is  considerably  less  than  the  wages  of 
comparable  personnel  in  the  American  naval  ser- 
vice, according  to  statistics  on  file  in  the  office 
of  Naval  Records'  and  Library,  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

High-ranking  naval  officers  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  are  relatively  better  paid  than  officers  of 
corresponding  rank  in  the  American  Navy,  these 
statistics  show.  Further  information  made  avail- 
able at  the  Naval  Library  follows : 

The  highest  paid  man  in  the  enlisted  force  of 
the  British  Navy  receives  only  $709.56  annually, 
while  five  of  the  eight  ratings  in  the  American 
Navy  draw  higher  pay.  The  lowest  ranking  en- 
listed man  in  the  American  navy  receives  less 
money  each  year  than  the  lowest  ranking  member 
of  the  British  Navy,  but  in  all  other  enlisted 
classes  the  American  compensation  is  greater. 

Comparative  rates  of  pay  for  British  and  Amer- 
ican enlisted  men  follow : 

British  ordinary  seaman,  $177.39;  American 
third-class  and  second-class  seamen,  $162  and 
$432,  respectively;  British  able  seamen,  $295.63; 
American  first-class,  $648 ;  British  leading  sea- 
men, $391.71,  American  third-class  petty  officers, 
$720. 

British  petty  officers,  $569.11;  American  sec- 
ond-class and  first-class  petty  officers,  $864  and 
$1,008,  respectively;  British  chief  petty  officers, 
$709.56;  American  chief  petty  officers,  $1,188 
(acting)  and  $1,512   (permanent). 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  British  Navy  in 
upper  grades  are  paid  more  than  corresponding- 
officers  of  the  American  Navy,  although  six 
grades  of  American  officers  receive  higher  rates 
of  compensation  than  men  in  comparable  ranks  in 
the  British  service. 

Comparative  pay  for  officers  of  the  two  ser- 
\ices  follows: 

Warrant  officers,  British,  $1,530,  American, 
$1,836;  midshipmen,  British,  $443.20,  American. 
$780;  British  sublieutenant,  $813,  American  en- 
sign, $1,500;  lieutenants,  British,  $1,655,  Amer- 
ican (junior  grade)  $2,000,  (senior  grade)  $2,- 
400;  lieutenant  commanders,  British,  $2,616; 
American,  $3,000;  commanders,  British  $3,755, 
American,  $3,000. 

Captains,    British,    $5,506,    American,    $3,500; 


rear  admirals,  British,  $8,160,  American,  $7,000; 
vice  admirals,  British,  $9,786,  American,  $8,500; 
admirals,  British,  $11,427,  American,  $10,200. 
The  British  Navy  also  has  the  rank  of  "Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,"  who  received  $13,053  annually, 
while  the  American  Navy  has  no  similar  officer. 
The  rates  given  for  commissioned  officers  in- 
clude the  "base  pay"  but  not  the  additional  al- 
lowances for  dependents,  length  of  service,  or 
type  of  duty. 


THE  FLOODS  IN  CHINA 


"Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dead, 
800,000  Homeless  in  Wu-Han" ;  "4,000  Lose 
Lives,  200,000  Homeless  in  Wuhu" ,  "50,000 
Drowned,  300,000  Homeless  in  Northern  Ki- 
angsu." 

These  headlines,  copied  from  Shanghai  news- 
papers, indicate  the  extent  of  the  flood  disaster 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  which  probably  has  re- 
sulted in  a  greater  number  of  casualties  than  any 
world  event  since  the  war.  However,  it  is  even 
yet  impossible  to  give  definite  figures  of  the  dead 
and  the  destitute  or  of  property  losses,  although 
the  flood  situation  has  now  been  in  existence  since 
the  first  week  in  August.  While  the  floods  have 
subsided  considerably  in  eastern  Szechuen  and  in 
Hunan  and  Hupeh  provinces,  the  Wu-Han  cities 
are  still  under  water.  And  as  the  waters  have 
subsided  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  the 
flood  situation  has  been  accentuated  along  the 
lower  sections  of  the  river.  Nanking,  the  Na- 
tional capital,  was  flooded  early  in  September,  the 
water- in  the  section  of  the  city  fronting  the  river 
reaching  a  height  of  seven- feet.  This  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  dikes  by  the  high  wind.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees,  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Nanking  and  from  villages  along  the  river  in  the 
vicinity,  are  now  being  cared  for  in  temporary 
camps  constructed  of  bamboo  and  matting  erected 
on  top  of  the  city  wall.  A  section  of  country  virtu- 
ally 200  miles  long,  stretching  along  the  Grand 
Canal  north  of  the  Yangtze  in  Kiangsu  province, 
was  flooded  in  the  last  week  in  August  owing 
to  the  breaking  of  the  dikes  along  the  canal.  The 
number  of  persons  drowned  in  a  half-dozen  towns 
and  villages  in  this  section  has  been  estimated  at 
over  50,000.  The  territory  flooded  extends  virtu- 
ally to  the  sea  coast.  This  means  that  this  sec- 
tion of  China  has  been  transformed  into  a  vast 
artificial  lake  which  will  continue  in  existence  for 
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several  months  or  until  some  means  can  be  found 
of  dredging  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Although  the  Chinese  National  Government 
took  immediate  action  in  appointing  a  National 
Flood  Relief  Commission,  appropriated  $2,000,- 
000  (silver)  from  the  salt  funds,  and  inaugurated 
a  campaign  for  relief  funds  in  Shanghai  which 
quickly  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  Chinese 
dollars,  there  has  been  little  actual  relief  beyond 
the  supplying  of  limited  quantities  of  foods  and 
medicines  to  victims  in  Hankow.  Wuchang,  and 
Hanyang.  The  chief  reason  for  this  has  been 
first  the  widespread  nature  of  the  problem,  and 
second  the  fact  that  the  Central  Government's 
entire  energies  have  been  devoted  to  two  wars 
in  South  China — one  against  the  so-called  Com- 
munists and  Red  bandits,  and  the  other  against 
the  rebel  administration  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Canton. 

Of  the  100,000,000  and  more  people  who  live 
along  the  Yangtze  River  and  its  tributaries  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  half  have  been  affected  by 
the  floods  and  probably  30,000,000  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion. The  number  of  people  who  are  likely  to 
die  of  disease  and  starvation  before  relief  can 
reach  them  has  been  placed  at  3,000,000  to  5,- 
000,000.  Refugees  arriving  in  Shanghai  from 
points  along  the  river  tell  of  innumerable  in- 
stances where  entire  villages  were  wiped  out  with 
all  the  inhabitants,  or  where  small  groups  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  were  starving  to  death  on 
some  isolated  hill  or  mound  of  earth  in  an  in- 
accessible district  where  relief  was  virtually  im- 
possible. Missionaries  from  interior  points  tell 
of  cases  where  a  few  families  have  sought  refuge 
on  the  roofs  of  houses  or  in  trees,  only  to  starve 
to  death  or  fall  into  the  water  through  weakness 
after  a   few  days. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  vast  loss  of  life  has 
been  the  virtual  impossibility  of  inducing  the 
people  to  seek  safety  in  time.  People  who  have 
lived  behind  dikes  all  their  lives  have  learned  to 
place  confidence  in  the  artificial  protection  which 
the  dike  has  afforded  in  the  past,  not  realizing  that 
the  stream  itself  has  silted  up  through  the  years, 
thus  raising  the  general  water  level.  In  many  in- 
stances, particularly  along  the  Grand  Canal,  there 
has  been  a  competition  between  the  dike  builders 
and  the  silting  river,  the  local  magistrates  and 
farmers  gradually  raising  their  dikes  through  the 
years  as  the  rivers  have  silted.  The  final  result 
has  been  a  river  level  which  in  normal   times  is 


well  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In 
the  present  instance,  when  heavy  rains  caused  the 
streams  to  rise  to  unusual  heights,  the  dikes  gave 
way.  thus  causing  the  entire  river  to  spread  across 
the  countryside,  in  some  cases  leaving  the  old 
river  bed  virtually  dry  while  the  current  of  the 
water  sought  a  new  level. 

Since  the  entire  country  adjacent  to  the  Yangtze- 
is  a  network  of  canals  with  protecting  dikes  re- 
sembling a  gigantic  checker-board,  the  receding 
of  the  floods  will  not  bring  relief  for  many 
months,  because  the  dikes  along  the  canals  and 
streams,    now    completely    submerged,    will    serve 
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drained  off  or  pumped  out.  This  process 
require  a  long  time  and  cause  endless  complica- 
tions, because  the  draining  of  one  dike-protected 
area  will  flood  another,  and  so  on.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  not  expected  that  the  farmers  in  the 
inundated  Yangtze  region  will  be  able  to  plant 
another  crop  until  next  spring. 

Among  the  contributions  which  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance  in  relieving  immediate  dis- 
tress was  one  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
amounting  to  £20,000  and  one  from  the  Japanese 
Emperor  amounting  to  £10,000.  Because  of  the 
depreciated  silver  exchange  of  these  two  con- 
tributions represented  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Chinese  silver  dollars  and  were  used  for  purchas- 
ing grain  that  was  available  in  the  Shanghai  and 
Lower  Yangtze  markets.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
American  Farm  Aid  Board  has  today  advanced  to 
China  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  a  long 
credit  plan.  This  is  expected  to  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  supplying  food  to  the  thousands  of 
refugees  in  accessible  places  along  the  river.  In 
addition  it  is  planned  to  use  the  wheat  as  a  sort 
of  "dole"  in  paying  laborers  for  repair  of  dikes 
and  road  construction  after  the  waters  subside. — 
The  Manchester  Guardian. 


JOBS  FOR  ALL,  DOLES  FOR  NONE 


Canada  has  accepted  as  a  national  obligation 
the  problem  presented  by  530,000  unemployed 
men.  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  army  sent 
overseas  during  the  Great  War,  and  has  set  in 
motion  schemes  of  work  and  direct  relief  which 
are  aimed  at  taking  up  the  economic  slack  this 
winter  and  preventing  distress,  despair,  and 
possible  disturbances. 

Relief,  instead  of  being  left  to  private  charity, 
will  be  in  the  main  a  government  responsibility. 
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but  the  dole  is  being  avoided  to  the  maximum 
degree  by  the  undertaking  of  widespread  public 
works  in  a  threefold  cooperation  of  the  Federal, 
provincial,  and  municipal  authorities.  The  Do- 
minion government  at  Ottawa  is  father  in  this 
trinity  of  effort  which  embraces  all  the  nine  prov- 
inces in  a  unity  that  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

This  winter,  it  is  reliably  forecast,  the  Federal 
government  may  spend  $75,000,000,  possibly 
$100,000,000.  For  the  nation,  through  Parlia- 
ment, has  given  R.  B.  Bennett,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  a  blank  check  which  is  reminescent  of 
•those  carte  blanche  powers  given  the  Canadian 
government  under  the  grim  necessities  of  the 
last  war. 

At  least  three  of  the  provinces,  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia,  are  establishing  con- 
struction camps  in  wilderness  regions  to  which 
thousands  of  unmarried  men  will  be  sent  to  work 
on  the  building  of  sections  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway.  In  each  case  the  Federal  government 
is  to  bear  50  per  cent  of  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
national,  or  at  least  an  interprovincial,  undertak- 
ing.—Forfre.?  Magazine. 


THE  LADIES,  GOD  BLESS  'EM! 


That  men  designed  the  new  United  States  liner 
Manhattan  and  her  sistership  is  not  to  be  denied. 
You  can  bet  your  Empress  Eugenie  these  men 
were  not  bachelors. 

Manhattan,  707  feet  long,  of  30,000  gross  reg- 
istered tons,  accommodations  for  1,300  passen- 
gers, and  of  20  knots  speed,  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  December  5  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Atlantic  service  of  the  company,  which  is  being 
reorganized  by  eminent  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coast 
interests. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  travelers,  these  days,  are 
women.  On  these  new  liners  even  the  most  criti- 
cal woman  will  find  transportation  to  her  taste, 
be  she  queen  in  title  or  merely  in  her  own  mind. 

In  every  quarter  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  solid  comfort  and  to  the  meticulous  tastes 
of  women.  The  decks,  the  public  rooms,  the  swim- 
ming pool,  the  staterooms  are  all  accoutered  with 
conveniences  and  fittings  to  a  woman's  liking. 

The  rugs  and  hangings,  the  furniture  and  the 
placement  thereof,  have  been  looked  after  care- 
fully and  prayerfully,  as   such  things   should   be 


done.  For  instance,  you  may  think  a  door  knob 
is  a  door  knob.  But  these  men  have  had  other 
ideas.     They  have  said  : 

"A  woman  cares  what  kind  of  a  door  knob  she 
uses,  and  in  these  ships  she's  going  to  have  what 
she  cares  for."  And  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
staterooms.  First  off,  there's  a  telephone  beside 
your  bed.  No  piling  out  of  a  bunk  and  staggering 
over  to  a  wall  phone. 

Or  you  can  lie  in  bed  as  you  do  at  home  (that 
is,  if  you  have  any  say  about  your  own  home) 
and  make  all  arrangements  for  your  cocktail 
party,  arrange  for  swimming,  hairdressing,  mas- 
saging. 

The  staterooms  are  paneled  in  wood,  and  there 
is  a  light  with  an  attractive  fixture  in  every  spot 
where  you  could  want  a  light. 

With  stewards,  stewardesses,  and  bell  hops  at 
your  beck  and  call  (it's  really  not  much  trouble 
to  press  a  button,  now  is  it?),  with  a  hairdresser, 
manicurist  and  masseur  at  your  command,  with 
a  specialty  shop  where  you  can  purchase  the  small 
things  which  failed  somehow  to  get  into  your 
bag,  with  music  and  dancing  and  dining,  with 
broad  decks  to  walk,  what  more  could  a  woman 
want  ? 

It's  a  man's  ship  for  all  that,  and  there'll  be 
plenty  of  men  on  it. — Shipping  Register. 


OLD   TIMER   DIES 


With  the  passing  of  Captain  Harry  Johnson, 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  loses  one  who  not 
only  was  closely  identified  with,-  and  aided  in, 
its  development  as  a  world  port,  but,  more  im- 
portant than  this,  one  whose  good  deeds  in  behalf 
of  his  fellowmen  stand  entered  in  letters  of  gold 
in  life's  logbook. 

For  forty-five  years  Harry  Johnson  gave  his 
best  to  his  profession  as  a  bay  waterman,  from 
the  rigorous  old  days  of  the  Whitehall  boat  to 
the  present  era  of  the  gasoline  and  Diesel  launch. 

In  heavy  weather,  when  the  southeasters  yam- 
mered down  from  Mission  Rock,  whipping  the 
stream  into  a  maelstrom  of  foam  and  spume,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  slip  into  his  oilskins  and  set 
out  courageously  into  the  smother  at  the  call  of 
duty,  or  the  call  of  ship  or  human  in  distress. 

And  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  line 
when  the  discouraged  and  needy  came  to  his  boat- 
house   for  succor.  There  was  always  a  word  of 
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cheer  on  his  lips,  a  gleam  of  uplift  in  his  eves, 
be  the  weather  fair  or  foul. 

Xot  only  along  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
will  his  fine  character,  personality,  and  actions 
he  missed,  but  also  in  the  seaports  of  the  world, 
whither  his  good  name  and  dvc<\>  have  been  car- 
ried by  wandering  seafarers  who  knew  his  worth. 

Like  the  sailor  home  at  last  from  the  sea,  I  tarry 
Johnson — this  stalwart,  true  and  noble  son  of  the 
dee]) — with  his  work  well  done  and  record  clear, 
is  anchored  in  the  haven  of  rest. 

A  remarkable  man  has  set  sail  for  yonder 
shore  of  repose.  He  leaves  his  impress  on  many 
a  heart  near  and    Ear. — Skipping  Register. 


WINDJAMMER  BLOWS  IN 


Her  white  wings  spread  against  the  declining 
sun,  the  fourtop-masted  schooner  Lottie  Bennett, 
unreported  for  more  than  three  months,  made 
San   Francisco  port  in  mid-Xovember. 

Tacking  into  the  winds  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ocean  currents,  the  Lottie  Bennett,  one  of  three 
windjammers  remaining  in  trade  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  made  the  voyage  from  Suva.  Fiji,  in  ap- 
proximately ninety  days  without  having  spoken 
or  seen  other  craft. 

Skippered  by  her  owners,  A.  J.  and  F.  D. 
Harris  of  San  Francisco,  the  trim  vessel  they 
purchased  for  $750  in  April  was  hailed  by  whistle 
and  siren  from  every  deepsea  carrier  in  the 
harbor. 

The  Harrises,  sons  of  Captain  G.  A.  Harris, 
master  of  the  liner  Emma  Alexander,  bought  the 
Lottie  Leu  net  t  on  an  adventurous  gamble.  She 
was  last  seen  in  this  port  May  7,  and  last  reported 
at  Suva.  August  5.  when  she  arrived  with  700,000 
feet  of  lumber  from  Vancouver.  Her  recent 
appearance  in  the  harbor  was  a  real  surprise  to 
all  who  knew  her  except  those  aboard. 

The  vessel,  which  resumed  the  American  flag 
and  her  former  name  of  Lottie  Bennett  after  hav- 
ing sailed  for  several  years  as  the  Xoriiuuidie 
under  French  registry,  was  completely  outfitted 
by  the  Harris  brothers  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000. 
They  estimated  a  clear  profit  of  approximately 
$84,000  on  the  voyage,  if  they  made  it. 

That  the)-  did  make  it  was  first  known  when 
the  Lottie  Bennett  poked  her  nose  through  the 
Golden  Gate  after  being  unreported  for  three 
months  on  her  trip  from  Suva. 

The  only  other  windjammers  still  in  commis- 


sion on  the  Pacific  are  believed  to  be  the  /  "njilant. 
former  command  of  Matt  Peasley,  and  the 
schooner  Commodore,  in  the  Hawaii-Northwest 
lumber  trade.  The  Lottie  Bennett  was  built  at 
Port  Blakely.  Wash.,  in  1899. — Sam  Francisco 
Examiner. 


JUSTICE  AT  SEA 

(E.  J.  Sullivan,  Cleveland  Representative,  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes) 


The  real  epic  of  the  sea  and  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  written  when  labor's  goal  is  reached  and 
the  hours  of  labor  on  the  sea  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  eight,  as  they  are  on  land.  It  will  be  a 
goal  that  will  profit  the  giver  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceiver, and  it  will  lie  a  goal  that  the  sailor's  cour- 
age and  vision  have  earned.  For  in  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  there  is  no  occupation  that 
calls  for  more  skill  and  bravery  than  is  demanded 
from  the  sailor s. 

It  has  been  the  men  of  the  sea  who  have  bridged 
the  space  between  hemispheres,  who  have  made 
civilization  of  one  part  of  the  world  the  heritage 
of  the  rest,  who  have  smoothed  down  the  barriers 
of  racial  hates  and  made  nations  friends  in  com- 
merce and  neighborly  relations. 

It  has  been  due  to  the  sailorman's  vision  and 
courage  that  the  <  Occident  has  been  joined  to  the 
Orient  and  the  world  today  is  the  travel  spot 
for  all  men.  Wherever  a  nation's  (lag  floats  ovel 
a  ship  on  the  seas  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  under  it 
brave  men  will  be   found. 

So  whatever  material  good  comes  to  the  sailor 
in  wages  and  hours,  it  is  a  reward  that  industry 
and  manhood  have  earned.  It  is  a  reward  to 
manhood  that  dares  the  wrath  of  nature  to  carry 
comity  and  commerce  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  justice  in  demanding  that  when  a 
sailor  works  on  the  water  his  hours  of  labor  shall 
be  twelve,  and  when  he  works  on  land  they  shall 
be  eight! 

Economic  policy  and  honest  ethics  have  adopted 
the  eight-hour  day  in  the  major  industries  in  the 
manufacturing  world  on  land  because  they  have 
proved  profitable  economically  and  morally.  When 
adopted  in  the  marine  world  they  will  be  equally 
as  profitable  to  the  ship  owner  as  the  ship  worker. 
So  whatever  good  comes  to  those  who  make  their 
livelihood  on  the  seven  seas  or  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  is  a  reward  that  their  courage  and  manhood 
have  earned.     For  it  is  a  manhood  that  dares  the 
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wrath  of  nature  to  carry  the  banner  of  comity 
and  commerce  to  all  nations.  It  is  a  manhood  that 
leads  to  higher  things  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  a 
glory  to  any  people  to  know  that  wherever  the 
flag  of  their  country  flies,  over  any  ship  on  the 
seas  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  underneath  it  there  is 
absolute  justice. 


RAISING  TAXES   IN   ENGLAND 


•  For  centuries  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  progressing  slowly  but  surely  towards  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom. 

The  recent  action  of  the  government,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Philip  Snowden,  in  attacking  the 
most  venerated  of  all  the  citadels  of  privilege  in 
England — landlordism — entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
history  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory  its  other 
accomplishments  may  be. 

The  urban  lands  of  England  are  still  taxed  on 
the  basis  of  an  agricultural  appraisal  made  by 
the  landlords  themselves  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  land  in  the  world,  assessed  as  low 
as  a  shilling  per  acre,  is  paying  practically  no 
share  of  the  cost  of  government,  except  as  a 
portion  of  it  is  reached  through  the  income  tax. 
And  so  the  budget  proposal  to  appraise  the  lands 
and  then  tax  them  on  the  capital  value  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  is  almost  revolu- 
tionary, not  because  of  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
which  is  ridiculously  small — less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent — but  because  it  is  the  entering  wedge 
of  a  new  principle  of  taxation  for  Great  Britain. 
The  wholly  false  but  commonly  accepted  theory 
of  "ability  to  pay"  has  been  the  basis  of  all  budgets 
heretofore  (except  the  abortive  attempt  by  Lloyd 
George  to  tax  increases  in  value  as  shown  by 
sales,  and  which  was  abandoned  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  during  the  war),  and  little  or  no  claim 
has  ever  been  made  that  taxation  could  be  more 
justly  and  scientifically  levied  on  the  principle  of 
"according  to  benefits  received,"  so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Snowden  in  introducing  his  pro- 
posals is  worthy  of  special  note. 

"The  scandal,"  he  said,  "of  private  appropria- 
tion of  land  values  created  by  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people  and  by  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  has  been  tolerated  too  long  .  .  . 
The  present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  social 
and  economic  progress.  It  inflicts  crushing  bur- 
dens on  industry  and  hinders  municipal  develop- 
ment.   When  we  have  carried  this  measure,  we 


shall  look  back  upon  the  budget  of  this  year  as 
a  landmark  of  social  and  economic  progress  and 
as  one  further  step  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  people  from  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
private  land  monopoly." 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  some 
American  statesman,  with  the  vision  of  a  Wilson 
or  a  JefTerson  and  the  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  a  Savonarola,  will  arouse  our  people  to  the 
emancipation  of  industry,  by  relieving  it  of  taxa- 
tion altogether  and  placing  the  whole  burden  on 
community  created  wealth  and  all  forms  of  legally 
created  privilege. 

And  may  Snowden's  small  beginning  soon 
result  in  Great  Britain  advancing  along  the  road 
so  clearly  defined,  until  it  can  claim  to  have  been 
the  first  country  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  trade, 
tariffs  at  its  boundaries  and  taxes  upon  its 
industry. 


CONSERVING  SALMON  FISHERIES 


The  investigations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  are  intended  primarily  to  furnish  fishery 
administrator  with  sound,  practical  information 
as  a  basis  for  wise  administration,  and  to  de- 
velop water  farming. 

Because  of  limited  funds,  efforts  have  been 
centered  on  the  major  fisheries  of  the  country — 
the  salmons,  Alaska  herring,  oysters,  cod,  mack- 
erel, and  halibut.  The  families  of  fishes  to  which 
these  species  belong  represent  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  catch  of  food  fish  and  shellfish. 

In  conserving  animal  life,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  an  adequate  brood  stock.  In  such  cases  as 
the  Pacific  salmons,  which  die  after  spawning, 
man  should  be  permitted  to  utilize  all  fish  not 
needed  for  breeding  purposes. 

One  phase  of  the  Bureau's  program  of  research 
involves  the  tagging  of  salmon  to  determine  the 
migration  routes  of  the  fish  to  the  spawning 
grounds  as  a  basis  for  regulation.  Present  tag- 
ging experiments  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  confirm  previous  experiments  that  the 
schools  of  fish  hitting  into  shore  waters  around 
the  Shumagin  Island  regions  were  born  in  the 
streams  of  Bristol  Bay,  about  500  miles  distant. 

This  reveals  the  fact  that  we  must  know  all 
the  points  of  attack  by  man  on  a  given  run  of 
salmon  to  prevent  over-fishing,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  a  sufficient  number  of  adults  to  reach 
the  spawning  grounds. 
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During  the  present  season  >ix  additional  weirs 
were  built  in  Alaskan  streams,  bringing  the  total 
to  twenty.  At  these  weirs  the  salmon  ascending 
to  the  spawning  grounds  are  counted,  thus  re- 
vealing the  escapement. 

By  this  means  we  will  be  able  to  learn  the 
number  of  fish  that  should  be  permitted  to  ascend 
each  stream  and  spawn  to  maintain  the  stock  at 
its  maximum  of  productivity.  This  also  enables 
the  bureau  to  determine  whether  it  is  complying 
with  the  White  law  in  permitting  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  run  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of 
offspring  resulting  from  a  particular  spawning 
that  may  be  expected  to  return  on  reaching  their 
maturity.  At  Kurluk,  where  such  studies  were 
begun  in  1921,  it  has  been  found  that  the  off- 
spring of  the  1921  group  returning  was  three 
times  the  spawning  stock,  and  of  the  1922  stock, 
five  times. 

It"  these  facts  are  borne  out  by  later  studies, 
it  is  possible  that  the  escapement  may  be  safely 
reduced  below  50  per  cent.  As  a  by-product  of 
these  studies,  we  may  be  able  to  forecast  the 
probable  size  of  the  run  of  a  particular  area  in 
advance. 

The  stabilizing  effect  of  this  work  on  industry 
bespeaks  the  soundness  of  the  program  adopted 
in  saving  these  valuable  salmon  fisheries  from 
exhaustion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Alaska,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  since  1911,  when  the 
fur  seal  herd  breeding  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau,  the  herd  has 
been  built  up  from  130,000  animals  to  nearly 
one  million  at  the  present  time. — By  Lewis  Rad- 
cliffe,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 


FLORIDA— A  BACKWARD  STATE 


That  the  reputation  of.  Florida  has  suffered 
throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
bill  at  Tallahassee  is  indicated  by  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  substantial  quarterly  Amer- 
ican Labor  Legislation  Review. 

"The  more  intelligent  citizens  of  Florida,"  de- 
clares this  article  which  is  broadcast  in  this  na- 
tional journal,  "had  hoped  the  legislature  would 
this  year  place  the  state  among  the  44  common- 
wealths  which   long   ago   discarded   the   inhuman 


and  archaic  system  of  suits  for  damages  in  per- 
sonal injury  cases.  But  they  had  underestimated 
the  cupidity  of  their  ambulance-chasing  lawyers, 
the  shortsightedness  of  their  employers  in  the 
lumber  and  allied  industries,  and  the  ignorance 
of  a  large  number  of  their  representatives  at  Tal- 
lahassee. Upon  the  employers  of  the  northern 
saw-mill  counties  of  the  state — especially  upon 
the  'pepper  box'  ( small)  manufacturers  of 
wooden  crates  for  fruits  and  vegetables — rests  in 
this  connection  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
Florida's  backwardness.  But  the  Associated  In- 
dustries must  share  the  discredit  for  Florida's 
undesirable  reputation  outside  the  state  among 
prospective  investors  and  business  men  who  hesi- 
tate to  come  in  as  long  as  Florida  has  no  accident 
compensation  law.  Some  of  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce  have  already  protested  this  handicap 
and  now  favor  modern  legislation. 

"  'The  laborers  in  the  pine  woods,  the  saw- 
mills and  throughout  Florida  may  continue  to 
place  their  faith  in  jackleg  lawyers  who  will 
compromise  their  damage  claims  by  devious  pro- 
cedure and  pocket  a  third  or  more  of  the  settle- 
ment,' observes  the  Miami  Daily  News.  But 
President  Heaton  and  other  officers  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  have  worked  intelligently 
and  consistently  for  a  reasonable  system  of  work- 
men's compensation.  They  have  repeatedly  made 
concessions  at  public  hearings  in  the  hope  of 
securing  prompt  action.  They  cannot  be  blamed 
if  next  time  they  demand  much  more  drastic  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  their  fellow  workers 
who  are  maimed  and  killed  in  the  course  of  their 
employment.  In  their  demands  they  will  have  in- 
creasingly the  sympathy  and  active  support  of  in- 
formed people  honestly  interested  in  the  future 
prosperity  and  reputation  of  Florida. 

"Florida,  which  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
industrial  commonwealth,  has  no  modern  state 
program  to  deal  with  the  pressing  problem  of 
occupational  accidents.  Florida,  and  only  three 
other  states — Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina— have  thus  far  failed  to  enact  a  work- 
men's compensation  law." 


As  a  result  of  restrictions  placed  on  immigra- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia, 
it  is  said  that  Finnish  immigration  has  practically 
ceased.  From  1.469  emigrants  listed  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1927,  the  total  has  steadily  declined 
to   178  for  the  first  quarter  of    L931. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


LABOR  AGREEMENTS  IN  COAL  MINES.  By 
Louis  Bloch.  Publishers,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, New  York.     Price,  $2. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  making  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  how  much  participation  of  work- 
ers in  the  management  of  industry  actually  exists 
in  the  United  States  at  present.  Where  has  the 
greatest  progress  been  made?  What  technique 
of  cooperation  has  been  evolved?  Has  this  par- 
ticipation come  about  by  the  power  of  the  work- 
ers or  been  inaugurated  from  above?  "Labor 
Agreements  in  the  Coal  Mines"  by  Louis  Bloch 
is  one  of  this  series  of  books  illustrating  labor 
participation  in  industrial  management. 

Coal,  a  basic  industry,  offers  a  particularly  im- 
portant field  for  this  study.  What  has  been  done 
by  the  miners?  Louis  Bloch  finds  that  the  most 
interesting  developments  have  taken  place  in  the 
mines  of  Illinois.  There,  for  thirty  years,  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  been  effective.  The  mines  are 
practically  100  per  cent  unionized,  and  the  opera- 
tors also  have  a  strong  organization. 

These  two  strong  groups  have,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  decades,  hammered  out  a  technique 
of  adjustment  of  disputes  arising  from  day  to 
day.  At  these  daily  conferences  a  committee 
from  the  pit  meets  the  committee  from  the  man- 
agement. Decisions  must  be  unanimous,  prece- 
dents are  followed  and  records  are  carefully  kept. 
These  decisions,  although  they  deal  with  personal 
cases,  begin  to  embody  a  social  code  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  managers  and  miners  which 
later  become  crystallized  in  contracts.  The  con- 
tract is  the  precious  outcome  of  this  effort.  Ac- 
tually, the  workers  are  participating  in  the  man- 
agement, and  this  participation  of  workers  in 
industry  must  grow  if  our  economic  life  is  not 
to  be  chaotic. 

The  Illinois  miners  are  being  trained  in  par- 
ticipation through  their  own  strenuous  activity  in 
these  last  thirty  years.  What  they  have  worked  out 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  the  whole 
coal  industry.  The  public,  as  represented  by  Fed- 
eral Commissions  and  State  Legislation,  is  also 
beginning  to  play  a  third  role.  The  State  speaks 
for  the  safety  of  miners,  tries  to  safeguard  wast- 
age of  the  resources,  and  insures  an  even  supply 
of  this  essential  product.  When  workers  and  oper- 
ators have  perfected  this  mechanism  of  coopera- 
tion, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
industry  on  national  lines. 


This  book  offers  first-hand  material  for  the  use 
of  managers  in  industry,  labor  leaders,  and  stu- 
dents of  labor  problems,  and  is  written  in  the 
author's  usual  human  and  simple  style. — D.  E. 


SAILING  THE  SEAS.  A  survey  of  seafaring 
through  the  ages.  By  Keble  Chatterton.  Pub- 
lishers, Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  London, 
England.     Price,   18s. 

This  book  presents  an  appealing  series  of  pic- 
tures descriptive  of  the  mariners  of  all  times, 
whether  they  labored  in  Egyptian,  Roman  or 
Greek  galleys;  embarked  on  voyages  of  discovery; 
served  in  privateers,  piratical  craft  or  sail-driven 
warships ;  went  whaling  or  engaged  in  the  more 
prosaic  nautical  work  of  later  times.  The  subject 
is  a  vast  one,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
book  it  is,  of  course,  only  possible  to  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  matter.  In  fact,  the  author  expresses 
the  hope  that  Sailing  the  Seas  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  further  and  deeper  consideration 
respecting  the  nautical  arts,  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  sailing-ship.  We  may  add  that  the  intro- 
duction serves  another  purpose — it  whets  the 
appetite  for  any  further  contribution  by  Mr. 
Chatterton  to  this  interesting  topic.  The  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  researches  into  the  life  of 
the  mariner  which  he  has  made  in  the  present 
volume  is  shown  by  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
chapters,  such  as  "Greek  Voyaging" ;  "Rome  and 
the  Sea"  ;  "Mediterranean  Merchantmen  and  Mar- 
iners" ;  "In  Northern  Europe";  "Tudor  Sea- 
faring" ;  "Sixteenth  Century  Usage" ;  "Elizabeth- 
an Adventurers"  ;  "Seventeenth  Century.  Service"  ; 
"At  Sea  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies," and  "The  Last  of  the  Old  Days."  This 
bill  of  fare  is  very  appealing,  but  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  the  reader  cannot  expect  full  enlighten- 
ment upon  the  various  phases  of  the  subject 
treated.  One  would,  for  example,  like  to  learn 
more  concerning  the  propulsion  of  the  huge  gal- 
leys, one  of  which  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  length 
of  420  feet,  4,000  rowers  and  four  rudders,  each 
45  feet  long.  Very  interesting  also  is  the  chapter 
discussing  the  conditions  of  sea  service  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Incidentally,  this  appears  to 
explain  the  opprobrium  which  for  long  years 
subsequently  attached  to  cooks  and  stewards.  The 
former,  we  are  told,  belonged  to  a  "dishonest  class 
of  beings  who  benefited  by  their  office  and  robbed 
extensively."  They  could  be  bribed  to  supply 
double  portions  to  any  particular  mess  and  it  was 
the  custom  in  the   Navy  to  appoint  maimed  and 
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crippled  seamen  to  the  job.  Stewards  were  "an- 
other fraudulent  lot,  who  shared  this  notoriety 
with  the  pursers."  False  crew  lists  and  collusion 
in  the  matter  of  the  manipulation  of  provisions 
and  stories  showed  defalcations  of  £3,000  in 
seven  ships  in  a  single  year.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  cooks  and  stewards  were  de- 
tested by  the  victimized  sailormen.  The  "Swab- 
ber," i.e.,  the  officer  responsible  for  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  ship,  was  a  valuable  institution  if  he 
did  his  work  thoroughly,  for  vessels  were  "often 
inclined  to  be  lousy,  rat-infested  and  disease- 
breeding.  ..."  Not  a  pleasant  picture,  by  any 
means,  but  the  reader  will  find  many  other  in- 
stances which  show  how  the  lot  of  the  sailor  has 
immeasurably  improved  since  the  days  of  which 
Mr.  Chatterton  writes.  Not  the  least  of  the  at- 
tractions of  Sailing  tJic  Seas  are  its  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  80.  These  form  an  instructive 
panorama  of  the  various  types  of  vessel  which 
have  played  their  part  in  the  development  of 
shipping  from  the  days  of  Egyptian  sailing  craft 
to  the  clipper  era. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  "MARU" 

The  word  "Maru,"  commonly  used  with  names 
of  Japanese  ships  such  as  Shinyo  Maru  and 
Chichibu  Maru,  has  been  a  constant  puzzle  to 
Americans. 

There  have  been  diverse  views  expressed  by 
different  authorities,  and  this  subject  has  from 
time  to  time  given  rise  to  an  animated  discussion 
among  students  and  laymen  alike. 

The  matter  is  clarified  in  an  article  dealing 
with  this  subject,  which  appeared  some  two  years 
ago  in  the  Moji  Shimpo,  a  newspaper  published 
in  Japan.  The  article  was  written  by  Enosuke 
Nakamura,  and  here  is  the  author's  explanation  : 

In  Japan,  from  a  big  ocean-going  liner  to  a 
small  river  craft,  each  has  a  name  with  the  suffix 
"Maru."  As  to  its  origin  and  the  base  of  its 
derivation,  different  views  have  been  expressed 
by  men  of  knowledge,  thus : 

1.  According  to  an  old  legend,  in  ancient 
China,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kotei. 
there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tai-to-shi  to 
whom  a  messenger  from  heaven,  called  Ila-kudo- 
Maru,  appeared  and  taught  him  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Since  then  ships  are  said  to  have  been 
named  with  the  suffix  "Maru"  in  deference  to  the 
instructor. 


2.  Jn  olden  times  in  Japan,  family  names  often 
had  the  suffix  "Maru"  appended,  just  as  " 
added  to   names  of   business   houses   at   present. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  derivation  of  the  word  "Maru" 
applied  to  ships. 

3.  To  call  a  ship  "Maru*'  is,  according  to  the 
heavenly  system,  the  same  as  to  call  the  tower! 
of  a  castle  Hon-maru,  Nino-maru,  etc. 

4.  The  name  is  derived  from  divination. 

5.  The  Shrine  of  Shiga  Myojin  in  Shigashima 
Isle  in  Chikuzen  Province  is  dedicated  to  Akumo- 
gira-Maru,  a  deity  supposed  to  live  under  the 
water.  Suffixing  f'Maru"  to  names  of  Japanese 
ships  is  due  to  reverence  to  this  deity. 

It  is  true  that  from  old  times  children  |  male  ) 
were  often  named  with  the  suffix  Maru,  and  the 
reasons  for  so  naming  are:  hirst,  it  sounds  \  try 
euphonious,  having  a  sense  of  dearness  in  itself] 
secondly,  Maru  (roundness  )  is  one  of  the  shapes, 
much  more  symmetrical  than  a  triangle  or  a 
square,  and  therefore  beautiful:  thirdly,  Maru 
signifies  harmony  and  possesses  the  meaning  of 
encouraging  the  child's  future  braving  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  life  and  reaching  the  shore  of  SU 

With  the  same  intention  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  names  of  ships  so  as  to  soften  their  nomen- 
clature. It  also  felicitates  the  future  of  ships,  so 
that  they  shall  ride  over  dangerous  sea>  without 
mishap. 

Thus  "Maru"  applied  to  a  ship  personifies  it 
and  felicitates  its  future.  Contrary  to  the  west- 
ern usage  of  treating  a  ship  as  of  feminine  gen- 
der, the  Japanese  consider  it  as  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

Thus  Japanese  merchant  vessels  are  now 
known  by  the  term  "Maru"  all  over  the  world 
and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  world's  marine 
traffic. 


A  GOOD  COOK 


A  teacher  asked  her  class  how  many  of  them 
knew  how  to  cook.  A  little  boy  raised  his  hand 
and  said.  "Teacher,  I  know  how." 

"What  can  you  cook?"  .she  asked. 

"I  can  make  toast,"  the  boy  said. 

"Well,  how  do  you  make  it  ?"  the  teacher  asked. 

"You  put  it  in  the  oven  till  it  gets  black,  and 
then  you  take  it  out  on  the  back  porch  and 
scrape  it." 


Without   a    love    of    books,   the    richest    man    is 
poor. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Liability    for    Injury    to    Third    Party. — In 

October  1929,  an  employee  of  an  engineering 
company  went,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  on 
board  a  collier  that  had  been  chartered  by  the 
company  and  was  lying  at  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company's  dock  at  Montreal.  On  going  ashore, 
as  he  stepped  off  the  gangplank,  he  was  struck 
and  severely  injured  by  a  coal  car  which  had 
been  released  from  the  top  of  the  coal  com- 
pany's coal  chute  and  was  being  returned  empty 
to  the  coal  yard.  In  an  action  brought  against 
the  Dominion  Coal  Company  by  the  injured  man 
the  Superior  Court  at  Montreal  found  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  for  damages  under  Articles 
1053  and  1054  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.    These  Articles  read  as  follows : 

1053.  Every  person  capable  of  discerning  right 
from  wrong  is  responsible  for  the  damage  caused  by 
his  fault  to  another,  whether  by  positive  act,  impru- 
dence, neglect  or  want   of  skill. 

1054.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  damage 
caused  by  his  own  fault,  but  also  for  that  caused  by 
the  fault  of  persons  under  his  control  and  by  things 
which  he  has  under  his  care. 

Masters  and  employers  are  responsible  for  the  dam- 
age caused  b)r  their  servants  and  workmen  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  they  are  employed. 

In  regard  to  Article  1054  the  judgment  stated : 
"It  is  admitted  that  the  coal  car,  track,  and  wharf 
in  question  were  all  under  the  control  of  the 
company  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the  plaintiff's  injuries 
were  caused  by  his  being  struck  by  the  said  coal 
car.  The  defendant  in  order  to  escape  liability 
must  prove  that  it  could  not  have  prevented  the 
accident.  .  .  .  Under  Article  1054  plaintiff  is  not 
bound  to  prove  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant;  nor  can  defendant  escape  by 
merely  proving  that  it  was  guilty  of  no  fault  or 
negligence.  To  escape,  defendant  must  prove  that 
it  was  unable  by  the  exercise  of  all  reasonable 
means  to  prevent  the  damage. 

"Counsel  for  the  defendant  has  suggested  that 
Article  1054  can  have  no  application  to  the  pres- 
ent case  for  the  reason  that  in  this  case  there  was 
an  intervention  of  human  agency.  ...  It  can- 
not be  suggested  that  the  man,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  release  the  coal  car  at  the  top  of  the  chute  was 
guilty  of  any  fault  or  acted  in  any  way  differently 
from  that  in  which  his  duty  required  him  to  act. 
The  evidence  shows  that  it  was  simply  his  duty 
to  release  the  car  and  allow  it  to  go  back  by 
gravity  of  its  own  accord  and  that  he  did  not  in 


any  way  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  coal  car 
unless  he  were  signaled  to  do  so  by  someone  at 
the  coal  tower ;  and  there  was  a  distance  of  about 
five  acres  between  the  two.  How  can  it  be  said 
that  any  human  agency  intervened  to  cause  the 
accident  ?  .  .  . 

Damages  against  the  defendant  were  assessed 
at  $10,361,  with  interest  and  costs." 

Forsythe  vs.  Tregarthen.— Whether  a  bill  of 
sale  of  an  unenrolled  vessel  must  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  order  to 
constitute  sufficient  notice  is  the  question  involved 
in  the  case  of  Charles  E.  Forsythe  et  al.  vs.  James 
Tregarthen  &  Sons  Company,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United   States  declined  to   review. 

James  Tregarthen  &  Sons  Company  filed  a  libel 
claiming  a  maritime  lien  for  repairs  on  the  vessel 
Golddigger,  which  had  been  sold  by  Charles  E. 
Forsythe  and  the  other  owners  to  a  purchaser 
under  a  conditional  bill  of  sale.  This  bill  of  sale 
provided  that  the  title  was  to  remain  in  the  seller 
until  all  payments  were  made,  and  that  the  buyer 
could  not  pledge  the  credit  of  the  vessel  for  any 
repairs  or  supplies.  The  bill  of  sale  was  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  County  of  Queens, 
according  to  the  lien  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  owners  of  the  vessels,  therefore,  de- 
fended that  the  libellant  had  sufficient  notice  of 
the  terms  of  the  sale  and  could  not  look  to  the 
vessel  for  payment  of  his  claim  for  repairs. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  held,  however,  that  the  notice  was  not 
sufficient,  because  the  bill  of  sale  had  not  been 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
though  the  vessel  was  an  unenrolled  vessel. 

Forsythe  then  petitioned  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  decision  on  the  above 
question. 

Salvage  Service  Defined. — Carrying  a  mes- 
sage for  the  master  of  a  vessel  in  distress  does 
not  constitute  salvage  service  within  the  meaning 
of  the  admiralty  statutes. 

This  was  the  ruling  recently  of  Federal  Judge 
Jeremiah  Neterer  in  sustaining  exceptions  to  a 
libel  for  $2,000,  brought  against  the  steamship 
Northwestern  by  Lyman  de  Staffany.  owner  of 
the  gas  yacht  Picaroon. 

The  libel  alleged  that  the  Picaroon,  when  the 
Northwestern  was  disabled  off  Cape  Spencer 
light,  November  6,  1930.  stood  by  for  five  hours. 
The   only    service    given    was    the    carrying    of    a 
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message  to  a  tug  at  the  request  of  the  steamship's 
master. 

Extorting  Money  from  Aliens. — A  new 
scheme  of  extorting  money  from  aliens  legally  in 
the  country  for  "protection"  against  alleged 
threatened  deportation  has  been  discovered  in 
New  York  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
Murray  W.  Garsson,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Department  announced. 

An  initial  payment  of  $25  to  "detective  agen- 
cies" which  claim  to  have  influence  in  Washing- 
ton to  prevent  deportation  proceedings  is  collected 
from  the  victims,  the  Department  has  learned,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  which  follows  in  full 
text: 

It  was  announced  at  the  Department  of  Labor 
today  that  a  new  form  of  "alien  racketeering"  had 
been  discovered  in  New  York.  This  method  of 
squeezing  money  from  aliens  was  discovered  by 
Murray  W.  Garsson,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
New  York  investigation  work  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  Secretary  Doak. 

It  has  been  learned  definitely  that  aliens  have: 
been  receiving  from  so-called  detective  agencies 
offers  of  protection  from  deportation  and  from 
other  things,  mostly  imaginary,  with  which  it  was 
said  they  might  be  threatened.  In  the  specific 
cases  thus  far  turned  to  the  light,  the  charge  in 
each  case  was  $25  as  an  initial  payment. 

The  particular  victims  chosen  for  this  form  of 
extortion  seem  to  be  aliens  who  are  legally  in 
this  country,  but  who  are  led  to  fear  by  the  state- 
ments made  to  them  that  something  has  arisen 
which  makes  their  admission  illegal.  This  fear 
leads  them  to  contribute  for  "protection." 

It  is  said  that  assurances  are  given  the  aliens 
who  are  approached  that  the  persons  who  would 
protect  them  have  an  all-compelling  influence  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  that 
this  influence  will  prevent  any  deportation  pro- 
ceedings being  entered  into. 

Several  other  schemes  for  the  mulcting  of 
aliens  of  their  money  heretofore  have  been  un- 
covered by  the  Department  of  Labor's  investi- 
gators. The  detective  agency  scheme  is. the  last 
one  to  come  to  light. 

Seizure  of  Vessel. — In  the  case  mentioned 
below,  where  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
seized  a  vessel  while  it  was  in  navigable  waters 
and  then  allegedly  abandoned  her,  neglecting  to 
place  a  Coast  Guard  official  aboard  her.  and  later 
in  the  day  seized  her  again  while  the  vessel's  how 


was  Up  on  shore  and  the  aft  was  allegedly  awash, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked 
to  determine  whether  the  second  seizure  consti- 
tuted a  seizure  on  land,  thus  preventing  jurisdic- 
tion by  an  Admiralty  Court  (Davidson  vs.  U.  S. 
No.  375;  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  1st 
cir..  50  F.   [2nd]   517). 


A  DISTURBING  QUESTION 


"What  is  the  object  of  living?'*  asks  '  Miver 
Lodge,  the  scientist. 

I  have  often  put  that  question  to  myself* 
brother.  And  the  answers  have  never  been  satisH 
factory. 

It  seems  as  if,  for  the  great  mass  of  men.  the 
chief  object  of  living  is  to  keep  on  living.  And 
there's  nothing  uplifting  in  that — nothing  that 
dignifies  and  ennobles  life. 

To  be  alive  is  not  a  unique  experience.  Count- 
less millions  have  lived  before  us.  Unless  we  can 
endow  our  living  with  an  object  in  which  we  may 
take  a  legitimate  pride,  what  is  it  but  the  tedious 
repetition  of  an  oft-told  tale? 

Personal  ambition  does  not  save  the  situation. 
Some  men  aim  to  be  rich;  some  to  be  powerful, 
some  to  be  famous.  But  these  are  purely  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  The  vast  majority  are  not 
ambitious ;  they  merely  exist  from  day  to  day. 
For  them  the  past  extends  back  only  a  few  years  ; 
their  future  is  a  void — they  see  no  visions  in  it ; 
their  present  is  a  dull  moment  that  goes  on  dully 
repeating  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  what  we  need  is  a  dream.  A 
dream  that  will  be  common  to  us  all.  A  dream 
that  will  move  us  to  a  passionate  desire  for  its 
realization,  and  induce  us  to  forget  the  multitude 
of  sordid  details  that  go  to  the  making  of  exist- 
ence. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  it? 

Come,  ye  who  have  dreams  to  offer,  and  let 
US  sample  your  wares. — The  Australian   Worker. 


NOT  PERSONAL 


A  stout  woman  drove  up  to  a  filling  station  - 
"1  want  two  quarts  of  oil,"  she  said. 

"What  kind,  heavy?"  asked  the  attendant. 

"Say.  young  man,  don't  get  fresh  with  me," 
wras  the  indignant  response. 


A  closed  mouth,  open  ears,  open  eye-,  an  open 
mind — there's  a  winning  combination. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  UNION  EVER  DONE?* 

(By  Andrew   Furuseth) 


"America  is  becoming  the  haven  for  criminals 
of  all  foreign  countries."  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  sweeping  editorial  statement.  The  crim- 
inals of  Europe  and  the  excluded  Asiatics  are 
permitted  to  come,  because  the  King  bill,  which 
has  been  before  Congress  for  seven  years,  was 
defeated  in  the  last  Congress  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  Mrs.  Florence  Kahn  and  Mr.  A.  Free, 
both  members  from  California.  A  side  door  was 
permitted  to  remain  open  when  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924  was  enacted  and  this  was  done 
through  the  influence  of  the  shipowners  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  on  Immigration  by  Mr. 
Free.  Through  his  influence  the  criminals,  who 
could  not  obtain  visas  to  come  as  immigrants  were 
permitted  to  come  as  seamen. 

The  King  bill  provides  that  no  person  can 
come  as  a  seaman  unless  he  could  come  as  an 
immigrant,  except  he  serves  on  the  vessel  of  a 
sovereign  nation  and  was  born  within  such  na- 
tion's territory  as  distinct  from  its  colonies,  de- 
pendencies or  mandates.  It  provides  for  examina- 
tion at  quarantine  of  all  seamen  and  for  the  re- 
turn as  passengers  on  some  other  vessel  of  those 
rejected,  back  whence  they  came,  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel  by  which  they  were  brought.  Properly 
enforced,  this  bill,  when  passed,  would  have  kept 
out  the  gangsters  and  the  excluded  orientals.  The 
gangsters  pay  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars 
and  the  Chinese  up  to  eleven  hundred  dollars  to 
be  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  somebody  is 
making  oodles  of  money  bringing  those  unde- 
sirables into  the  country. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1921,  the  shipowners  began  to  carry  excessive 
crews,  double  and  treble  the  number  needed,  and 
on  leaving,  the  men  not  needed  were  left  in  this 
country. 

As  a  remedy  the  King  bill  provides  that  all  for- 
eign vessels  on  departing  must  carry  away  as  sea- 
men as  many  persons  as  they  brought  on  coming. 
This  provision  together  with  the  other  would 
leave  the   real   seamen    free   as   provided   in   the 


*  Editor's  Note. — This  is  a  question  asked  from  time 
to  time  by  men  who  do  not  know.  Others  ask  because 
they  deliberately  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Union  never  did  anything.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a 
series  of  short  articles  written  by  Andrew  Furuseth 
to  give  direct  answers  to  the  question.  One  subject 
is  dealt  with  at  a  time,  in  this  and  in  several  forth- 
coming issues. 


Seamen's  Act  and  at  the  same  time  would  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  Immigration  Law.  The 
shipowners,  foreign  and  American,  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
and  more  than  fifty  thousand  have  come  into  the 
country  in  this  way.  They  were  evidently  crim- 
inals at  home,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are 
now  gangsters  here. 

We  seamen  who  were  compelled  to  sail  with 
these  pretended  seamen  have  had  to  do  the  work, 
which  these  frauds  neither  could  nor  would  do. 
It  imposed  inordinate  work  on  those  who  could 
do  it  and  for  our  own  protection  we  have  sought 
to  close  that  open  side  door.  To  deport  them  after 
they  are  here  is  costly  and  very  difficult.  To 
stop  them  is  easy  and  costs  the  United  States 
nothing.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  offenders 
against  our  policy  and  our  law.  Is  this  of  any 
interest  to  you?  If  it  is,  join  us  to  get  it  done. 
Give  us  your  help.     Come  and  join  us. 


COMMON  INTEREST 


A  group  of  professional  men  had  gathered  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Clay  pool  Hotel,  and  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  known  to  one  another. 

"My  name  is  Fortesque,"  one  said,  extending 
his  hand.  "I'm  a  painter — work  in  water  colors 
chiefly." 

"Indeed,"  chimed  in  another.  "I'm  an  artist, 
too.     I  work  in  bronze." 

"Well,  this  is  fine,"  a  third  broke  in.  "I'm  a 
sculptor — I  work  in  stone." 

Then  the  quiet  little  fellow  who  had  been  in- 
clined to  keep  apart  stepped  up,  with  a  dry  smile. 
"Glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  you  gentle- 
men, for  I  have  a  common  interest  with  you.  I'm 
a  college  professor.     I  work  in  ivory." 


Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Russia,  then  under 
Catherine  the  Great,  refused  to  recognize  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
at  that  time  conditions  were  reversed;  we  were 
the  new  young  republic  and  Russia  the  conserva- 
tive established  government.  In  Russia's  eyes, 
we  were  the  young  radicals;  hence  dangerous 
and  beyond  the  pale  of  respectable  peoples — just 
as  we  regard  Soviet  Russia  today. — Prof.  Albert 
Lyser. 


"I  reckon  I  got  a  hundred  on  the  history  test 
today  if  a  czar's  wife  is  a  c/ardine." 
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SHIP-MINDEDNESS 

(Continued    from    Page    356) 


upon  its  ability  to  export  many  of  the  products 
that  it  manufactures.  In  so  doing  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  that  it  have  its  own  delivery  wagons, 
which  are  ships.  Would  it  be  contended  as  good 
business  that  a  great  department  store  permit  its 
goods  to  be  delivered  in  wagons  owned  by  a  com- 
petitor? By  the  same  token  would  it  be  wise  for 
us  to  forever  depend  upon  our  foreign  com- 
petitors to  carry  our  cargoes? 

It  was  once  said  that  a  ship  was  merely  a  de- 
livery wagon.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  more.  A  mer- 
chant ship  represents  the  self-respect  .and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  under  whose  flag  it  sails. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  day 
of  proposed  reduction  in  naval  armament,  the 
merchant  ship  will  come  to  have  a  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  now  has.  In  other  words,  we  have 
completed  a  cycle.  Hie  first  war  ships  of  tin 
nations  were  merchant  ships  and  it  was  only  later 
that  the  war  ship,  as  we  know  it  today,. was  de- 
veloped. The  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed  by 
armed  British  merchant  ships.  Consequently,  if 
navies  are  to  be  reduced,  there  is  all  the  more 
necessity  why  countries,  and  this  country  among 
them,  shall  give  attention  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  their  merchant  marine. 

Certainly  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  know  that, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  Jones-White  bill,  the 
building  of  ocean  ships  has  now  really  com- 
menced. We  have  the  money  to  build  great  ocean 
ships;  we  have  the  traditions  that  support  us  W 
the  desire  to  have  such  ships;  we  have  the  men 
who  are  able  to  man  these  ships;  and  there  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  among 
our  people  to  have  them. 


NEW   U.   S.   MARINE  HOSPITAL 


The  new  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  at  the  San 
Francisco  Presidio  lias  just  been  completed  and 
is  now  occupied.  The  new  hospital  is  a  seven-story 
brick-faced  steel-concrete  structure,  with  sun 
porches  on  each  floor  and  an  open  air  veranda 
to  give  added  comfort  to  the  patients. 

The  entire  staff  and  all  patients  have  been 
transferred  from  the  old  hospital,  which  is  now 
being  torn  down. 

Owing  to  the  much  greater  space  and  many 
more  wards  to  be  covered  by  the  Union's  repre- 
sentatives, members  can  cooperate  in  making  their 


presence  known  when  admitted  as  patients  to  the 
hospital,  thus  avoiding  delay  and  disappointment 

on  both  sides. 


INTO  THE  SUNSET 
(  By  S.  Hall  Young) 


Let  me  die,   working! 
Still  tackling  plans  unfinished,  tasks  undone. 
(.lean  to  its  end.  swift  may  the  race   he  run. 
No  laggard  steps,  no  faltering,  no  shirking; 

Let  me  die,  working! 
Let   me   fare  forth,  still   with  an  open  mind. 
Fresh   .secrets    to   unfold,    new    truths    t<>    find, 
My  m>u1  undimmed,  alert,  no  question  blinking; 

Let  me  die,  thinking  I 

Let   me  die,  laughing, 
No  sighing  o'er  past  sins,  they  are  forgiven, 
Spilled  on   this  earth  are  all  the  joys  of  heaven; 

Let  me  die,  laughing! 


BURNED  UP  IN  BATTLE 


The  last  war  cost  the  United  States  $5 1 ,000,-j 

000,000,   counting   interest    to   date,   according   to 
Andrew   W.  Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

As    recently    as     1885,    $51,000,000,000    would 
have  bought  the  whole  Inited  States,  with  every-    I 
body  and  everything  in  it,  lock.  stock  and  barrel. 

Today  $51,000,000,000  would  buy  sixteen  states 
like  Alabama,  or  three  enormously  rich  Califor- 
nias,  with  a  couple  of  Colorados  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

It  would  buy  the  entire  state  of  New  Ybrk—J 
including  the  metropolis,  wonder  city  of  the 
world — and  there  would  still  be  left  over  enough 
to  acquire  four  states  like  Maryland. 

If  you  had  started  throwing  away  dollars  the 
day  Christ  was  born,  and  kept  it  up  ever  since  at 
the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  minute  without  pausing 
either  to  eat  or  sleep,  you  would  only  now  be 
starting  on  your  second  billion,  with  95.000  years 
more  to  go. 

At  5  per  cent  $51,000,000,000  would  provide  an 
annual  income  of  $2,550,000,000.  or  enough  to 
pension  2. 125, 000  old  and  brokendown  workers 
at  $100  a  month,  virtually  abolishing  poverty  in 
this  country. 

That  is  what  the  World  War  has  cost  you  to 
date,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Former  '"resident 
(  oolidge  estimates  the  total  cost  will  be  more 
than  $100,000,000,000.  or  about  the  present  value 
of  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Tin-  ran- 
som of  an  empire  burned  up  in  battle. — William 
Phillips  Simms,  New  York  Telegram. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  Great  Lakes  Steamship  Company  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  50  cents,  against  $4 
previously.  This  places  the  stock  on  an  annual 
basis  of  $2. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is 
having  a  distinct  effect  on  the  amount  of  freight 
being  carried  between  England  and  America.  In 
some  lines  this  increase,  though  probably  only 
temporary,  ranges  from  8  to  14  per  cent. 

Particulars  of  the  new  Monarch  of  Bermuda, 
flagship  of  the  Furness-Bermuda  Line,  which 
underwent  her  sea  trials  recently  off  the  English 
Coast,  show  that  the  craft  sets  a  high  mark  in 
many  ways.  The  vessel  is  to  leave  New  York 
November  28  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  the 
Bermuda  run. 

First  of  the  China  relief  flour  to  be  handled 
via  the  States  Steamship  Company's  services  will 
be  a  parcel  cleared  on  the  steamer  Wisconsin, 
leaving  here  November  20.  Delivery  is  to  be 
made  at  Shanghai,  which  is  the  first  port  of  call 
in  the  itinerary  of  the  States  ships  plying  on  the 
North'  China  route. 

Imports  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  into  Shanghai 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  are  esti- 
mated at  212,000,000  feet,  compared  with  18,- 
000,000  the  same  period  last  year,  or  an  increase 
of  approximately  80  per  cent,  according  to  advices 
received  here  by  the  district  manager  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  building  six  combi- 
nation passenger-cargo  liners,  three  of  which  are 
for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  and  three 
for  the  United  Mail  Line,  subsidiary  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  The  Matson  liners  are 
the  Mariposa,  Monterey,  and  Lurline,  of  18,500 
gross  tons  each,  while  the  United  Mail  ships  are 
of  7,000  tons  each  and  have  been  named  the 
Antigua,   Quirigua,  and   Veragua. 

George  W.  Edmonds,  manager  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  Ocean  Traffic  Bureau,  has  forward- 
ed to  T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  a  letter  in  which  he  for- 
mally requests  that  action  be  taken  on  the  petition 
filed  by  Philadelphia  interests  in  July  with  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 


poration, operating  barges  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  using  them  for  storage  purposes,  thus 
taking  export  business  away  from  Philadelphia 
and  other  North  Atlantic  ports. 

Bids  for  alteration  of  eleven  ships  to  provide 
accommodations  for  more  passengers  will  be 
sought  soon  by  Moore  &  McCormack,  Inc., 
owners  of  the  American  Scantic  Lines,  Samuel 
Aiken,  vice-president,  announced.  Mr.  Aiken  said 
a  New  York  naval  architect  would  have  plans  for 
the  alterations  completed  within  a  month  and  that 
bids  on  approximately  $1,650,000  worth  of  work 
would  be  asked.  The  vessels  will  be  changed  so 
that  about  forty  more  passengers  can  be  accom- 
modated on  each.  The  line  operates  between 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltic  ports. 

One  of  the  world's  largest  ships,  the  British 
liner  Empress  of  Britain,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  March  20,  1932.  In  command  of 
Capt.  R.  G.  Latta,  the  new  63,750  gross  ton  ship 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  will  sail  from  New 
York  eastward  December  3  and  visit  seventy- 
seven  harbors  before  reaching  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  Empress  of  Britain  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
ships  ever  to  pass  into  San  Francisco  harbor.  She 
is  733.3  feet  long,  97.8  beam  and  has  a  depth  of 
56  feet — a  tight  fit  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
cruise  passengers  will  spend  Christmas  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  new  year  at  Shepherd's  in 
Cairo. 

Bids  will  be  asked  in  the  near  future  for  a 
floating  sea-going  oceanographical  laboratory, 
equipped  with  the  latest  scientific  instruments,  it 
has  been  announced  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. The  vessel  will  be  christened  the  Catalyst 
with  water  from  the  seven  seas.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  donated  $200,000  for  the  new 
oceanography  laboratories  at  the  university,  stipu- 
lated that  $50,000  of  the  amount  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel.  The  Catalyst  will  be  75 
feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  and  equipped  with  a  140- 
horsepower  Washington-Diesel  engine.  She  will 
have  accommodations  for  12  scientists  and  a  crew 
of  four. 

Two  veteran  Matson  Line  captains  are  being 
congratulated  on  the  occasion  of  their  respective 
promotions  to  new  commands.  The  Matson  Line 
management  announces  that  Commodore  J.  H. 
Trask,  who  for  nearly  30  years  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  South  Seas  and  Australian  liner 
Sierra,  will  be  given  command  of  the  company's 
new  $8,000,000  liner  Mariposa,  which  sails  from 
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New  York  January  16.  Coincident  with  Commo- 
dore Trask's  promotion,  it  is  announced  that  Cap- 
tain \Y.  R.  Meyer,  hero  of  the  Tahiti  rescue  in 
1930  and  for  years  master  of  the  liner  /  'entura, 
will  be  given  command  of  the  company's  second 
new  liner,  the  Monterey. 

Details  are  now  available  of  the  new  liner 
which  is  being  built  in  the  Penhoet  yard  at  Saint- 
Xazaire  for  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlan- 
tique.  The  new  ship  will  be  the  largest  ever  built 
in  France,  and  the  yard  has  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  accommodate  her  slipway.  Her  deck  measure- 
ments will  be  1,020  feet  by  117  feet  at  the 
widest  point,  the  unusual  length  being  accounted 
for  by  a  cruiser  bow.  She  will  have  accommo- 
dation for  2.132  passengers.  A  new  feature  will 
be  the  unequal  length  of  her  three  funnels,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  taller  than  the  second  and 
the  second  than  the  third.  She  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  April,  1934. 

The  Furness  Bermuda  Line's  new  flagship 
Monarch  of  Bermuda  left  the  shipbuilder's  yards 
on  the  Tyne  November  4.  on  the  start  of  a  six- 
day  test  which  includes  speed  trials  on  the  Clyde 
and  deep-sea  trials  of  48  hours'  duration.  The 
new  vessel,  which  is  the  latest  turbo-electric  liner 
to  be  completed  for  a  service  out  of  New  York, 
will  leave  Glasgow  on  November  14  and  will 
arrive  in  New  York  November  2?>.  She  will  sail 
November  28  on  her  initial  voyage  in  the  Ber- 
muda trade.  Officials  of  the  Furness  Bermuda 
Line  state  that  the  new  flagship  will  be  com 
manded  by  Capt.  H.  Jeffries- Davis,  commodore 
of  the  fleet,  who  is  well  known  to  thousands  of 
Bermuda  travelers. 

Figures  made  public  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  show  that  on  November  1  the  prin- 
cipal shipyards  in  the  United  States  were  building 
ninety-three  vessels  totaling  303,445  gross  tons. 
Of  this  fleet,  twenty-three,  aggregating  258,100 
gross  tons,  are  intended  for  ocean-going  and 
Great  Lakes  operation,  while  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  miscellaneous  craft,  such  as  ferries, 
barges,  etc.  The  twenty-three  deepwater  vessels 
are  divided  among  six  of  the  leading  shipyards  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Great  Lakes  are  not  taking  part  in  this  ship- 
building program.  Thirteen  of  the  big  vessels 
will  have  turbine  machinery,  six  turbo-electric, 
and  four  will  be  motor-driven. 

Effective  with  the  sailing  of  the  steamship 
Hamburg  from  New  York  November  5,  the  en- 


tire second  class  on  the  steamers  New  York  and 
Hamburg  will  be  used  for  tourist  class,  offering 
exceptional  accommodations  to  passengers  travel- 
ing in  this  economical  and  comfortable  manner  to 
and  from  Europe,  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
announces.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  second 
class  to  tourist  class  on  the  .  ilberi  Ballin  and 
Deutschland  early  in  1930,  so  many  requests  for 
this  type  of  accommodation  have  been  receive! 
that  the  Hamburg-American  Line  has  found  it 
desirable  to  augment  the  tourist  class  accommoda- 
tions on  its  "Famous  Four"  ships  by  eliminating 
the  last  of  it>  second-class  space  on  its  ships  ply- 
ing between  Xew  York  and  Hamburg  via  Chan- 
nel ports. 

Announcement  is  made  by  C.  H.  C.  Pearsall, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Colom- 
bian Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  that  a  contract 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  to  cost 
about  S4,800,000.  The  vessels  are  being  built  with 
the  aid  of  construction  loans  and  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts provided  by  the  Jones-White  Act.  They 
arc  to  be  operated  between  New  York  and  Puerto 
Colombia,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  service 
in  December,  1932.  They  will  be  404  feet  three 
inches  long,  57  feet  six  inches  beam,  and  23  feet 
six  inches  draft,  ami  will  be  driven  by  geared 
turbine  machinery  of  6,500  shaft  horsepower  at 
a  speed  of  16  knots.  They  will  have  a  total  (lead- 
weight  of  4.400  tons.  Refrigerated  space  of 
54,000  cubic  feet  will  be  provided  f<»r  the  carriage 
of  fruit  and  other  perishables. 

Something  new  in  world  tours  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Cunard  Line  in  the  form  of  a 
world  health  crui.se  by  the  20,000-ton  liner 
Scythia,  leaving  Xew  York  on  December  1,  1932, 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Foundation  and  carrying  4CX)  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
130  days  they  will  tour  the  Orient,  the  ( )ld  World, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  under  conditions  found 
only  in  the  finest  equipped  modern  sanitarium. 
The  steamer  will  sail  in  a  westerly  route,  calling 
at  Havana  before  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  W.  Curtis  Urig- 
ham  will  be  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  osteopathic 
specialists  who  will  be  in  attendance  throughout 
the  cruise  to  give  the  best  of  care  to  the  passed! 
gers.  The  idea  is  to  combine  pleasure  with  im- 
provement of  health. 
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WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


Suez  Canal  traffic  decreased  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1931,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1930,  the  number  of  trans- 
its totaling  2,845  of  15,692,000  net  tons  Suez 
Canal  measurements,  as  against  2,985  of  16,212,- 
000  tons  in  1930  period. 

The  German  steamship  Granada,  ex  Brasilia, 
6,715  tons  gross,  4,217  net,  9,925  tons  d.w.,  built 
1906,  and  owned  by  the  Hamburg- Amerika 
Packetf.  Act.  Ges.  (Ham.  Amer.  Linie),  Ham- 
burg, has  been  sold  to  Italian  shipbreakers  for 
about  £4,000. 

The  total  of  idle  tanker  tonnage  throughout 
the  world  is  now  put  at  260,  with  a  deadweight 
capacity  of  something  over  2,000,000  tons. 
Roughly  estimated,  this  figure  represents  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  carrying  capacity  of  the 
world's  tanker  tonnage. 

The  Australian  subsidy  to  the  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company  has  been  reduced.  It  is 
reported  that,  to  assist  the  Commonwealth  in  its 
financial  difficulties,  this  company  has  under- 
taken to  forego  £20,000  of  the  mail  subsidy  of 
£130,000  received  from  the  Postmaster-General's 
department. 

According  to  a  report  from  Wellington,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  bridging  of  Auckland  harbor  was 
passed  in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  chairman  of  the  bridge  company 
states  that  construction  will  start  early  next  year 
with  British  capital  and  New  Zealand  labor,  and 
that  the  bridge  will  take  two  and  one-half  years 
to  complete,  and  will  employ  upwards  of  700 
men.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  will  be 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long  &  Co. 

Pretentions  to  the  title  of  the  largest  merchant 
vessel  ever  built  in  any  Scandinavian  country  are 
held  by  the  new  tank  m.v.  Danmark,  recently 
launched  by  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Copenhagen,  for 
the  D/S  A/S  Myren,  Copenhagen.  The  vessel  is 
500  ft.  in  length,  *67.6  ft.  in  beam,  and  37.8^  ft. 
in  depth,  with  a  cargo  capacity  of  16,000  tons. 
Two  six-cylinder  single-acting  crosshead  air-in- 
jection Diesel  engines,  having  a  combined  output 
of  5,000  i.h.p.  at  130  r.p.m.,  comprise  the  pro- 
pulsive machinery. 

Four   12,000-ton  cargo   motor  vessels   capable 


of  a  speed  of  18  knots  are  shortly  to  be  ordered 
by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaioha  for  operation  in 
the  New  York-Orient  service.  Two  liners  of 
9,700  tons  each  have  already  been  ordered  by 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  of  the  Mitsubishi  Ship- 
yard, while  the  Mitsui  company  contemplates  the 
conversion  of  their  fleet  into  motor  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  several  new  freighters. 
The  Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha  is  also  reported  to  be 
planning  a  9,000-tonner  for  the  transportation  of 
cargo. 

The  1930  balance  sheet  of  the  White  Star  Line 
and  its  chief  operating  company,  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  has  just  been  published, 
revealing  heavy  losses  by  both  companies,  which 
belong  to  the  Royal  Mail  Group.  A  loss  of 
$1,895,345  was  incurred  last  year  by  the  Oceanic 
which  paid  no  dividend,  this  figure  being  com- 
puted after  charging  debenture  interest  but  with 
out  making  any  allowances  for  depreciation.  As 
to  the  White  Star,  although  there  was  an  operat- 
ing profit  of  $434,485,  this  was  transformed  into 
a  loss  of  $540,755  after  interest  and  general  ex- 
penses were  debited. 

The  British  steamship  Grantleyhall,  4,761  tons 
gross,  2,911  net,  8,978  tons  d.w.  on  25.2^  ft. 
draft,  built  1927,  and  owned  by  the  West  Hartle- 
pool Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  about  £50,000,  15 
per  cent  down  on  delivery,  balance  every  six 
months  at  5  per  cent  interest.  The  bills  have  been 
accepted  by  Arcos,  Ltd.,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Russian  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade.  This  vessel  is 
a  "fabricated"  steamer,  and  it  is  understood  that 
she  was  laid  down  as  a  "spec"  boat  in  1926,  al- 
though she  is  officially  recorded  built  1927.  In 
May,  1927,  she  was  purchased  by  the  West  Hart- 
lepool company  for  about  £65,000. 

The  new  German  cruiser  Emden  sailed  recently 
from  Batavia  for  the  Cocos  Islands  on  a  courtesy 
visit.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  locate  the  bodies  of 
the  crew  of  the  old  Emden  and  give  them  proper 
burial.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  Emden,  a  German 
light  cruiser,  terrorized  shipping  in  the  Pacific, 
till  it  was  run  ashore  and  destroyed  by  the  Au- 
stralian cruiser  H.M.A.S.  Sydney,  in  a  battle  off 
North  Keeling  Island  (Cocos  Islands).  In  this 
engagement  230  men  of  the  Emden's  crew  were 
lost.  Her  commander,  Von  Mueller,  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  allowed  to  keep  his  sword,  be- 
cause, when  sinking  ships,  he  had  always  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  crews.     The  present  super- 
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intendent  of  Cocos  Islands,  Le  Nauze,  sent  the 
first  wireless  warning  of  the  Emderis  approach. 

Shipping  traffic  at  Shanghai  increased  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1931,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  under  general 
regulations  totaled  25,381.000  tons,  as  against 
24.415,000  tons  in  the  1930  period.  The  receipts, 
however,  from  cargo  carried  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  were  considerahly  less  than  those 
received  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Reductions  in  freight  rates  and  unsteady  silver 
values  contributed  to  this  falling  off  in  cash  re- 
ceipts. Transshipment  cargo  from  Hankow  and 
other  Yangtze  River  ports  commenced  falling  off 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  practically 
ceased  during  August,  principally  on  account  of 
the  Yangtze  River  floods. 

The  Holland-South  Africa  Line  reports  a  net 
loss  for  the  year  ending  December  31  last  of 
122.824  gl.,  after  depreciation.  The  balance  of 
losses  carried  over  is  thus  increased  to  663,869  gl. 
Nominal  capital  is  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  at 
1,500.000  gl.  in  ordinary  shares  and  4,909,000  gl. 
in  6  per  cent  income  debentures.  The  directors 
report  that  the  average  freight  income  during 
1930  was  slightly  higher  as  a  result  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  competition  from  the  British  &  Conti- 
nental South  Africa  Line.  Nevertheless,  pros- 
pects of  the  company  are  quite  dismal  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  curtail  the  number  of  sailings. 
while  the  steamship  Jagcrsfontcin  will  be  laid  up. 
With  a  view  to  economizing  on  the  expenses  of 
the  services,  the  company  has  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Deutsche  Ost  Africa  Line. 

English  shipbuilders  have  been  apprised  by  the 
British  steel  manufacturers,  after  lengthy  nego- 
tiations, that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  price 
of  steel  shipbuilding  materials.  One  of  the  most 
confounding  problems  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try in  England  has  always  been  the  price  of  steel. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Shipbuilding  Em- 
ployers' Federation,  at  the  conference  with  the 
shipyard  trade  unions,  pointed  out  that  steel  may 
be  purchased  on  the  Continent  at  prices  far  be- 
low those  charged  for  British  steel.  Moreover, 
English  shipbuilders  have  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  foreign  steel  delivered  in  England 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  British  price.  At  pres- 
ent, the  price  of  Continental  steel  has  fallen  still 
lower,  leaving  an  even  greater  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Continental  and  British  prices. 


It  is  a  sign  of  the  implicit  faith  in  which  man 
shipowners  have  in  motorships  that  two  of  th 
leading  Dutch  companies,  the  Xetherland  Stea 
ship   Company   and   the    Rotterdam    Lloyd,  hav< 
just  converted  two  steamers,  built  a  comparative! 
few  years  ago,  to  motor  drive-.     An  analysis  o 
the  performance  of  one  of  these  reveals  some  re- 
markable facts.  According  to  The  Motor  Ship,  this 
!.  the  Rotterdam   Lloyd  cargo  liner  Pjambi, 
has   been   able   to   maintain   an   average   speed   of 
13J/2  to  14  knot.--,  which  is  two  knot-  higher  than) 
when  she  was  a  steamer,  yet  the  new  machinery 
occupies  the  same  space  as  the  old  steam  plain 
Moreover,  instead  of   60  tons  of   coal  being   con- 
sumed  daily,   the   amount   of   oil   needed    for  the] 
Diesel    machinery,    with    the    vessel    maintaining 
knots  when   fully  laden,  is  only  14  tons. 

Swan,  Hunter  &  W'igham  Richardson  have  rc- 
ceived  telegraphic  news  that  the  large  floating 
dock  built  by  them  for  the  Wellington  Harbor 
Hoard.   Xew  Zealand-,  has  now  reached  the  n  >ad- 

stead  of  Tandjong  Priok,  the  port  of    Bataviaj 

Java.  This  means  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
voyage  of   13,500  miles  has  been  safely  accomj 

plished  without  a  mishap  or  hitch  of  any  kind. 
The  dock  is  584  feet  long  by  117'  _.  feet  wide, 
with  a  lifting  capacity  of  17.000  ton.-.  It  left  the 
builders'  yard  at  Wallsend-on-Tvne  on  July  15 
in  charge  of  two  powerful  steam  tugs  owned  by 
L.  Smit  &  Co.'s  International  Towage  Company 
of  Rotterdam,  who  have  had  more  experience  on 
jobs  of  this  kind  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
The  route  taken  was  via  the  Sue/  Canal,  Aden 
and  the  Malacca  Strait. 

"North  Lock,"  the  latest  improvement  to  the 
port  of  Bremerhaven,  is  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world,  including  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. The  concrete  chamber  of  "North  Lock"  is 
1,200  feet  in  length  and  197  feet  in  width,  and 
required  a  year  to  build.  The  foundation  is  se- 
cured to  the  sea  bed  by  25,000  piles,  running  to 
85  feet  in  length,  while  2,963  freight  trains  were 
employed  in  delivering  construction  materials 
and  removing  the  dredged  mud.  An  outer  basin 
connected  with  the  new  lock  is  1,148  feet  long, 
while  at  the  inner  end  there  i*  a  turning  basin 
1,476x787  feet,  from  which  a  canal  146  feet  wide 
leads  to  inner  docks  and  Brydocks.  <  >ne  of  the 
docks  has  been  lengthened  to  1,100  feet  and  can 
accommodate  vessels  larger  than  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  liner  Bremen.  The  dock  is  probably 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Boston  navy  dock. 
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Unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming did  not  report  any  members  as  having  the 
five-day  week. 

Pointing  out  that  all  records  for  new  prisoners 
were  broken  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  Irving  C.  Bleam,  clerk,  in  his  annual 
report  to  Colonel  Edward  B.  Stone,  principal 
keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  State  prison,  said 
recently  that  unemployment  tended  to  bring  high 
prison  populations. 

The  recent  threatened  strike  of  4,000  Mexican 
employees  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Mexico  was  averted  for  at  least  twenty  days  by  an 
agreement  under  which  all  issues  now  before  an 
arbitration  board  will  be  withdrawn  for  direct 
discussion  between  union  representatives  and  the 
company. 

F.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  presented  the  company's  em- 
ployees with  a  five-day  week  with  a  reduction  of 
one-eleventh  in  wages  and  salaries.  The  cut  ap- 
plies to  everybody  from  laborers  up  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  corporation  employs  about  25,000  peo- 
ple. 

Employment  on  state  highways  during  the  fall 
months  held  up  despite  a  seasonal  decline  in  new 
contracts  for  road  construction,  the  President's 
Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  recently 
announced.  Estimates  show  that  312,000  persons 
were  at  work  on  highway  projects  during  the  past 
two  months. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Com- 
mittee, which  is  working  to  raise  $12,000,000  for 
relief  activities  this  winter,  reports  that  a  canvass 
of  unemployed  heads  of  families  who  were  given 
emergency  relief  employment  last  winter  through 
the  fund  raised  by  the  Prosser  committee  has 
shown  that  48  per  cent  of  them  are  still  without 
work. 

A  heavy  school  enrollment  is  reported  in  a 
statement  received  by  Fred  C.  Croxton  of  the 
President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Re- 
lief. The  enrollment  is  said  to  be  probably  the 
largest  in  history  and  is  expected  to  help  the  em- 
ployment  situation   by  keeping  young  people  in 


school    and    out    of    competition    with    heads    of 
families  looking  for  work. 

Last  month  1,800  Mexicans  were  sent  home 
at  the  expense  of  various  California  counties. 
Of  this  number  1,300  were  formerly  domiciled 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  150  in  San  Diego,  and 
the  remainder  in  central  and  northern  counties. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50,000  Mexicans 
have  returned  to  their  native  land  this  year,  either 
at  their  own  expense  or  at  county  cost. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company  has 
placed  its  employees  on  a  five-day  week,  according 
to  a  statement  by  John  R.  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Miller  says  the  shorter  work  week 
provides  jobs  for  500  employees  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  discharged.  The  five-day  week 
order  does  not  increase  wage  rates.  Consequently 
the  earnings  of  the  employees  are  reduced  ap- 
proximately 9  per  cent. 

The  du  Pont  Rayon  Company  has  adopted  the 
five-day  week  in  its  Richmond,  Ya.,  plant.  Willis 
Shackleford,  plant  manager,  said  the  new  plan 
will  give  jobs  to  from  150  to  200  additional 
workers.  The  Richmond  plant  has  from  1,300 
to  1,400  men  and  women  on  its  payroll  at  this 
time,  Shackleford  said.  These  workers  have  been 
on  a  forty-eight  hour  week  and  will  now  go  to 
a  forty-hour  week.  The  new  policy  is  not  general 
throughout  the  du  Pont  system  as  yet. 

With  the  unemployment  rising  to  18.1  per  cent 
and  part-time  work  to  29.1  per  cent,  and  an  in- 
dustry at  low  ebb,  the  photo-engravers  Unions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  able  to 
make  new  agreements  shortening  hours  and  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage,  and  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  members  ranging  from  $10  to 
$25  per  week.  Local  photo-engravers  unions  have 
spent  over  $700,000  in  unemployment  benefits  and 
paid  over  $1,000,000  in  international  and  local 
benefits. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  re- 
ported the  following  complicated  cause  (or 
causes)  for  a  serious  accident  sustained  by  one 
of  its  employees:  "Mule  on  which  man  was  rid- 
ing stepped  on  nest  of  yellow  jackets;  in  com- 
motion which  followed  mule  became  entangled 
in  guy  wire,  which,  in  turn,  pulled  pole  over, 
causing  60  KV  line  to  fall  onto  and  electrocute 
mule.  The  animal  fell  on  employee,  fracturing 
several  ribs,  and  when  current  was  turned  on  for 
test  he  sustained  burns  on  his  leg." 

Matthew  Woll,  president,   recently   related  the 
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history  of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  sixty 
national  and  international  unions,  seven  state  fed- 
erations, thirty-four  city  central  bodies  and  over 
300  local  unions.  It  is  an  effort  to  replace  trade 
union  death  benefits.  The  company  was  first 
licensed  to  write  insurance  in  Xew  York  state 
and  now  in  all  others.  It  has  in  force  over  $60,- 
000,000  in  life  insurance.  All  unions  and  trade 
unionists  can  secure  policies  through  this  com- 
pany. 

Lawson  Purdy,  a  director  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  estimates  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  Xew  York  City  reaches  750,000  or 
more.  He  declared  that  the  combined  relief 
agencies  of  state,  county  and  private  enterprise 
could  not  possibly  meet  the  need  arising  from  the 
unemployment  emergency  this  winter.  "All  we 
can  do."  he  said,  "is  to  see  how  much  of  the  need 
we  can  meet.  The  Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee  must  care  for  those  persons 
who  are  destitute  and  who-  cannot  be  helped  by 
city  or  state." 

A  scrip  warehouse  plan  is  to  be  used  in  Jack- 
son County,  Oregon,  this  winter  as  a  measure  of 
relief  for  the  unemployed.  In  effect,  it  is  a  return 
to  barter  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  base  of 
the  plan  is  exchange  of  labor  for  farm  produce 
and  foodstuffs.  As  outlined,  the  farmer  in  need 
of  fall  work  takes  produce  to  a  central  warehouse. 
A  committee  sets  a  market  value  on  the  produce 
and  pays,  the  farmer  in  scrip  good  for  labor  at  a 
moderate  wage.  Men  working  for  the  farmer  are 
paid  in  the  scrip  and  turn  it  in  to  the  warehouse 
for  needed  foods. 

Courtney  Dinwiddle,  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  told  the  Chicago  regional 
White  House  conference  on  child  welfare  that 
the  competition  of  3,326,152  children  from  7  to  17 
years  of  age  with  8,000,000  wage  earners  in 
search  of  jobs  constituted  a  serious  menace  to 
the  country.  When  we  see  this  great  section  of 
our  child  life  and  youth  thrown  into  competition 
with  the  nation's  breadwinners,  the  situation  be- 
comes so  obvious  that  even  the  most  conservative 
join  in  or  at  least  fail  to  object  to  the  back-to- 
school  movement. 

Special  taxes  to  yield  approximately  $1,500,000 
to  be  used  by  towns  and  cities  to  provide  work 
for  the  jobless  were  recommended  by  Governor 
Norman  S.  Chase  as  a  solution  of  Rhode  Island's 
unemployment  problem.     According  to  the  gover- 


nor's plan  special  taxes  would  be  levied  on  electric 
light,  telephone  and  gas  bills,  pay  rolls  and  in- 
tangible personal  property,  and  possibly  on  amuse- 
ments such  as  dance  halls,  and  restaurants  and  on 
soft  drinks.  There  would  be  state  supervision, 
but  local  administration  of  the  funds.  It  is  under- 
stood the  legislature  will  act  on  the  unemployment 
question  early  in  the  regular  session  which  open! 
in  January. 

The  American  Federation  of  Full  Fashioned 
Hosiery  Workers  and  the  Full  Fashioned  Hosier* 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  an  association 
of  some  sixty  leading  manufacturers  in  various 
states,  have  signed  a  new  national  agreement 
which  provides  for  arbitration  of  all  disputes. 
The  agreement  also  calls  for  wage  reductions  but 
provides  that  manufacturers  are  to  operate  with- 
out profit,  the  aim  being  to  stabilize  the  trade.  As 
soon  as  conditions  warrant,  wages  will  be  raised 
The  national  agreement  in  the  full  fashioned 
hosiery  industry  is  the  first  contract  of  this  kind 
negotiated  on  a  national  scale  which  providi 
arbitration  of  all  disputes. 

Xew  York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  51  of 
Xew  York  City,  which  tor  two  years  ha 
its  4.000  members  $8  a  month  to  create  an  unem- 
ployment relief  fund,  and  in  that  time  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  $400,000,  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  continue  the  assessment  for  another  six 
months.  The  assessments  were  to  have  expired  on 
November  1.  but  in  view  of  the  severity  of  un- 
employment and  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
members  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
further  relief  to  their  fellow  workers.  The  union 
distributes  an  average  of  $12  a  week  to  its  needy 
members,  and  the  number  of  men  receiving  help 
has  totaled  650. 

Secretary  of  Labor  1  )oak  has  issued  a  warning 
to  unemployed  wage  earners  to  keep  away  from 
overcrowded  cities  when'  he  says  it  "is  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  work."  His  warning  says: 
"Authenticated  reports  from  many  sections  of 
the  country  prove  that  thousands  of  unemployed 
men  and  women  are  leaving  their  home  areas  to 
seek  work  in  the  larger  urban  centers.  Those  of 
the  unemployed  who  intend  to  move  in  a  search 
for  better  things  should  be  told  that  the  citi< 
able  only  to  care  for  their  own  unemployed.  It 
is  far  better  for  unemployed  persons  t<>  May  in 
their  home  localities  where  they  are  known,  may 
have  relatives  and  friends,  and  where  their  work- 
ing <iualifications  are  well  known. 
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WORLD'S  WORKERS 


More  than  100,000  British  Government  em- 
ployees, with  their  children,  wives,  and  sympa- 
thizers recently  held  an  impressive  demonstration 
in  London  in  protest  against  cutting  of  their 
wages  by  the  National  Government. 

The  Longshoremen's  Union  of  Saint  John  has 
accepted  a  proposal  of  representatives  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  for  continuation 
of  the  general  wage  scale  of  70  cents  an  hour 
for  port  workers  which  was  in  effect  last  year. 

Great  Britain's  unemployment  total  during  the 
month  of  October  showed  a  decrease  for  the 
second  consecutive  week,  the  number  of  jobless 
being  reported  at  2,766,746,  which  was  24,774 
less  than  the  week  before,  but  578,000  more  than 
at  the  same  time  in  1930. 

By  a  great  majority,  the  British  Seamen's 
Union  has  voted  in  favor  of  affiliation  with  the 
Labor  Party.  Commenting  on  the  result,  the 
Union  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Spence  said  sig- 
nificantly :  "The  greatest  reforms  gained  for  sea- 
men were  the  outcome  of  consistent  and  persist- 
ent pressure  in  the  legislative  halls." 

The  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  re- 
cently deposited  $6,000,000  in  the  Chase  National 
Bank  here  to  meet  initial  payment  on  $40,000,000 
owed  to  leading  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
equipment.  It  was  stated  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  not  requested  any  moratorium  or  spe- 
cial arrangement  regarding  Soviet  debts  in  the 
United  States. 

"Vooruit,"  the  famous  cooperative  society  in 
Belgium,  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. It  was  founded  in  Ghent  by  the  Socialist 
leader,  Anseele,  aided  by  a  comrade  named  Van 
Beveren.  Established  on  a  Socialist  basis,  its 
founder  declared  its  purpose  was  to  "bombard 
capitalist  society  with  potatoes  and  four-pound 
loaves."  It  is  today  the  largest  spinning,  weaving, 
and  fishing  concern  in  Belgium. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  old  age 
pension  laws  in  the  United  States  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  expansion  of  trade-union  pen- 
sion plans.  During  the  four  years,  1927  to  1930, 
the  number  of  persons-  cared  for  through  the 
medium  of  the  old  age  benefits  by  eleven  labor 
organizations    rose    from   6839  to    13,049,    while 


the  amount  of  benefit  rose  from  $2,362,476  to 
$3,403,180,  or  44  per  cent. 

At  the  Sixty-third  Congress  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  held  recently,  587  dele- 
gates represented  3,719,401  members,  while  at  the 
congress  of  1930,  606  delegates  had  represented 
3,744,320  members.  The  slight  decline  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  difficult  position  of  various  industries, 
notably  textiles.  Apart  from  these  industries,  the 
special  organization  campaign  of  the  general 
council  last  year  brought  in  no  fewer  than  100,000 
new  members. 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is 
developing  hand  weaving  to  enable  families  in  the 
rural  districts  to  tide  themselves  over  the  business 
depression,  according  to  O.  E.  Beriau,  director  of 
the  homecraft  division  of  the  Quebec  Department 
of  Agriculture.  More  than  10,000  persons  in  the 
province  are  making  a  living  using  the  ancient 
hand  looms  in  their  own  homes  to  create  fine 
Habitant  homespuns,  instead  of  going  to  the  cities 
to  swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

The  International  Alliance  of  Socialist  Law- 
yers recently,  in  conference  at  Vienna,  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  and  of  the  political  right  of  asylum. 
The  conference  held  that  any  person  in  a  state 
exposed  to  persecution  for  political  reasons  was 
entitled  to  permission  to  reside  in  another  state, 
and  not  be  extradited.  The  delegates  also  held 
that  deserters  should  be  regarded  as  political  fugi- 
tives. 

Three  Italian  students,  F.  Faucello,  C.  Pintus, 
and  N.  Traquandi,  were  recently  tried  by  a  Fas- 
cist Court  for  anti-Fascist  propaganda  in  Sar- 
dinia. The  first  two  got  ten-  years'  hard  labor,  and 
the  other  seven  years.  Another,  G.  Boretti,  17 
years  old,  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  banishment 
for  applauding  (and  thus  showing  his  anti- 
Fascism)  Toscanini,  the  famous  musical  conduc- 
tor, who  was  mobbed  and  beaten  for  declining  to 
interpolate  into  a  program  a  fatuous  Fascist 
"hymn." 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  issued  an  order  relating  to  the 
payment  of  bonuses  to  wage-earners.  This  order 
provides  for  the  development  and  extension  of 
the  present  system  of  bonuses,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  each  undertaking  of  two  separate  funds, 
one  of  which  will  be  used  to  provide  rewards 
for  the  achievement  of   results   in  socialist  com- 
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petition  and  by  the  "advance  guards/'  and  the 
other  to  encourage  inventions  and  proposals  for 
rationalization. 

Textile  mills  in  nearly  all  centers  are  consum- 
ing raw  material  at  an  increasing  rate.  Wool, 
silk  and  cotton  mills  are  enjoying  an  upturn  in 
activity  which  in  most  instances  has  been  sus- 
tained for  at  least  three  months  and  in  some  cases 
for  as  long  as  six  months.  As  a  whole,  the  in- 
dustry is  operating  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
closing  months  of  1930,  according  to  the  newest 
authoritative  statistics.  The  textile  industry  was 
the  first  big  line  of  manufacturing  to  emerge 
from  the  industrial  depression  of  1921-22.  For 
that  reason,  economic  observers  are  watching  it 
carefully  now. 

The   records   of   births   and   deaths   in    Kurope 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Y\  ill  those  men  who  are  listed  below  kindly  get 
in  touch  with  Silas  B.  Axtell,  15  Moore  Street  "  New 
York  City,  at  once: 

C.  Melville  McKenzie,  Rosaland,  care  of  C  li 
(  olton,  25  Phineas  I'ett  Read.  Eltham,  Kent.  England. 

Roy  rhomas,  Munsomo,  25  South  Street.  New 
York  City,  or  care  of  Walter  Sehnert  or  Rufus 
rhomas,  216  S.  Green  Street.  Winston-Salem,  N    (' 

Henry  Strand.  Oak  Park.  933  Gaiennie  Street.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  or  Zaiennie  Street. 

William  Fudge,  Castilla,  126  West  61st  Street.  New 
York  City.  2,i  and  2(>  South  Street.  New  York  City 
238  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn.  New   York  City. 

William  Sperling,  Gedania,  64  Hudson  Street     If. 
boken,    N    J.,   care   of    Karl    Sperling,    father,    K 
J/.  Hamburg  23,   Germany. 

Louis  Madar,  Shickshinney,  776  Kling  Street  U- 
ron,  Ohio.  319  Washington  Street.  Akron,  Ohio  204 
Chestnut  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  care  of  Seamen's 
Institute,  Walnut  and  Second  Streets,  Philadelphia 
Pa.,   P.  O.  Box  26,   Palm   City,    Ida 

William  Faise,  West  Kebar,  1524  Camp  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Patrick  J.  Murphy.  Orient,  care  of  H.  W  and 
W.J.  Waguespack,  Esqs.,  Whitney  Central  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Tyyne  Hagelberg,  Olympic,  care  of  Primus-Ny- 
man,   Frednksgatan  66  A.   Helsingfors,   Finland. 

Walter  C.  Osgood,  Havana,  care  of  lack's  Restau- 
rant, Pennsville,  X.  J. 

John  A.  Robbins,  William  Penn,  Seamen'.  Insti- 
tute. Raleigh  X  i'.;  care  of  T.  J.  Robbins,  rones 
Street  Raleigh,  X.  C;  Sanford,  X.  C,  25  South 
Street.   New   ^  ork   City. 

Albert  A.  Donovan,  Lillian-Bonita.  207  Ninth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

r,H'cWr>  V!-krs"n'  Caci(lue.  c;ire  of  H.  W.  Hutton, 
I  acihe  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

H.  C.  Schjeveland,  All  America,  676  Box,  Balhoa 
Canal   Zone. 

J.  E.  Howe.  Trimountain.  216  Eighteenth  Street, 
Calve, ton.  lexa>;  216  Sixth  Street,  Port  \rthur 
I  exas. 

Chester  Claiborne.  West  Keats.  25  South  Street, 
New  York   City. 

Thomas  King,  A.  (  .  Bedford,  87  Chappella  Street 
Santa    Barbara,    X.    C. 


during-  the  year  1930  did  not  justify  the  fears 
that  have  been  expressed  of  a  decrease  of  popu- 
lation in  Europe,  .says  the  International  Federal 
tion  of  Trade  Unions.  Except  in  Germany  and 
Norway,  the  number  of  children  born  alive 
showed  an  increase  in  all  countries,  and  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  Poland,  and  France  there  was  a 
large  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Evidently, 
the  statement  concludes,  Europe  is  considerably 
behind  other  parts  of  the  world  in  her  exo 
births  owr  deaths,  but  she  nevertheless  has  an 
excess,  which  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
in  view  of  present  conditions  in  the  European 
labor  market. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued   from   Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.    L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.   Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S     UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
EUREKA,   Cal.  ADOLPH   GIRSBACK 

924   Pine  Streel 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box    597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 

ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD    BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-  Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA     FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT   (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.   Box  1675 

J.   M.   MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.  O     Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FERRYBOATMEN'S     UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline   Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    -    Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in  Admiralty 

UNderhiil   4840 — Home   Ph.   BAyview  5619 

1005  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.   S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY   BLDG.,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


He    who    pitches    too    high    won't 
get  through  his  song. 


Rates   Weekly   $1.50   and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 
work  and  dress  clothes 

SHOESf  HATS,  CAPS 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone   KEarney    1204 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Wanted  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  Homer  White,  a  steward, 
member  of  the  Marine  Stewards' 
Association.  Last  letter  received 
December,  1928,  at  Waterford,  New 
York.  White  has  been  on  water 
for  eighteen  years.  He  is  a  small, 
light  haired,  medium  complexion, 
man  about  36  years  of  age.  Any- 
one knowing  his  whereabouts  will 
kindly  communicate  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  George  W.  Whitaker, 
Box   242,    Wynnewood,    Oklahoma. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Wanted — Information  concerning 
whereabouts  of  John  G.  Hoar  (or 
"John  Gardner  Miller")  formerly  of 
Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut,  whose 
father  died  recently.  If  he  will  com- 
municate with  the  undersigned  he 
will  learn  something  to  his  advan- 
tage. Thomas  J.  Rogers,  Trust  Of- 
ficer, The  Hartford  -  Connecticut 
Trust  Co.,   Hartford,   Connecticut. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label  House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

Two  Stores: 

715  First  Avenue  Cor.  2nd  8C  University 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

<  >r>p.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


THE  ROYAL  CIGAR  STORE 

DOLLMAN   8C   GOMMERSON 

Cards,  Cigars,  Tobaccos, 

Fountain  Lunch 

500  EAST  HERON  STREET 

PHONE  452  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 


REPARTEE 


"Niggah,  I'se  gonna  mash  yo' 
nose  all  ova  yo'  face;  I'se  goin'  to 
push  dose  teeth  down  yo'  throat  an' 
black   both   yo'   eyes — et   cetera." 

"Black  man,  you  don't  mean  et 
cetera,    you    mean    vice    versa." 


FORGETTING    HIS    BRUISES 


Lawyer  (handing  check  for  $100 
to  client  who  had  been  awarded 
$500):  "There's  the  balance  after 
deducting  my  fee.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?    Aren't  you  satisfied?" 

Client:  "I  was  just  wondering 
who  got  hit  by  the  car,  you  or  me." 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND  MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL,  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  .entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 
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CHINA'S  LABOR  MOVEMENT 


OME  years  ago  a  British  economist  who 
had  looked  over  economic  conditions  in 
China  was  credited  with  the  remark  that 
"there  is  no  bottom  and  there  are  no 
facts."  An  inquisitive  and  inquiring- 
American  trade-unionist  who  visited  China  in  his 
youth  as  a  sailor  on  a  windjammer  and  who, 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty-four  years,  has  again  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  looking  beneath  the 
surface  in  China  is  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  economist's  observation. 

Looking  at  China  as  a  racial  and  political  entity, 
China  claims  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  human  race 
and  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  huge  mass  of  humanity  is  now  undergoing  a  tre- 
mendous transformation,  the  final  outcome  of  which 
no  one  can  truly  foretell.  But  this  much,  at  least,  is 
clear:  What  happens  to  this  quarter  of  the  human 
family  will,  in  the  long  run,  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
other  three-quarters  of  the  human  race. 

China,  the  oldest  monarchy  on  earth,  became  a 
republic  on  February  12,  1912,  but,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  it  has  been  a  republic  in  name  only.  In 
truth,  China  has  not  had  a  real  national  government 
for  many  years  because  the  provincial  governments 
under  military  control  have  acted  independently  of 
any  central  government.  All  the  local  chiefs  profess 
to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  nationalism 
and  the  republican  form  of  government,  but  in  actual 
practice  most  of  them  resort  to  civil  war  whenever 
the  central  government  attempts  military  disbandment 
or  financial  reorganization. 

These  local  chiefs  seem  to  be  able  to  continue  in- 
definitely this  internecine  warfare  because  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  without 
aspiration  or  preparation  for  any  form  of  democratic 
government.  The  mass  education  movement,  begun 
during  the  World  War,  under  the  guidance  of  James 
Yen,  has  held  out  the  only  hope  for  cutting  down  the 
appalling  illiteracy  of  the  masses,  although,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  485,000,000  (P.  O.  Census  for 
1926)  the  percentage  actually  touched  by  mass  edu- 
cation is  as  yet  necessarily  very  small. 

Reasons  for  China's  Weakness 

President  Chiang  of  China,  in  a  message  to  the 
Chinese  people  on  New  Year's  day,  1929,  took  the 
full  measure  of  the  numerous  war  lords  when  he 
forcefully  directed  attention  to  the  strength  of  Japan 
as  compared  with  the  weakness  of  China.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries  he  attributed  largely 
to  the  unselfishness  of  the  Samurai  of  Japan  during 
the  revolutionary  period  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  to  the  selfishness  of  Chinese  militarists  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  contrast  of  China's  present  with  her  past  is 
impressive.  It  is  naturally  this  aspect  of  Chinese  life 
which  attracts  the  attention   of  the  foreign  observer. 

The  West  came  to  China,  first  as  trader,  secondly 
as  missionary,  thirdly  as  financier  and  concessionaire. 
By  diplomatic  pressure  and  war,  it  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing its  commercial  outposts  on  small  islands 
of  privilege  at  the  seaports  and  on  the  great  rivers — 
outposts  governed  by  oligarchies  of  ruthless  western 
business   men. 

The  rather  sudden  "high  pressure"  influence  of 
western  science,  technology,  economic  conceptions, 
social  theories,  and  ethical  standards  on  a  civilization 


which  for  many  centuries  classified  all  foreigners  as 
barbarians,  is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Of  the 
possibilities  which  it  opens,  and  the  problems  caused 
by  it,  many  volumes  have  been  written.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  as  re- 
gards political  and  economic  organization,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  analogy  between  China  and  any 
Furopean  state.  The  analogy,  if  it  can  be  made  at  all, 
is  between  China  and  Furope  as  a  whole.  This  point 
may  be  illustrated  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  journey  from  Nanking,  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government,  to  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  the  largest 
province,  Szechwan,  with  an  area  of  220,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  over  50,000,000,  requires  a 
longer  time  than  to  go  from  Nanking  to   London. 

Transportation — the   Leading  Industry 

Today  transportation  is  the  leading  industry  of 
China,  employing  a  far  greater  number  of  men  than 
all  other  productive  industries  combined,  excepting, 
of  course,  agriculture.  China's  old  civilization  was 
based  very  largely  upon  water-borne  transportation. 
At  its  height,  compared  with  contemporaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  this  civilization  certainly  was  not 
inferior  to  the  greatest.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  developed  land  transportation. 
China's  own  experience  shows  that  railway  transport 
is  far  more  effective  than  any  other  form,  but  except 
in  a  small  area  China's  railway  mileage  is  negligible. 
For  example,  while  the  United  States  has  261  miles 
of  railway  for  each  100,000  population,  China  has  only 
two  miles  for  each  similar  unit  of  her  population. 

The  use  of  motor  transport  is  in  its  infancy — the 
total  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  operation  in  1929 
was  stated  to  be  less  than  30,000,  of  which  one-third 
were  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  concessions  at  Shang- 
hai. One  good  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  motor  cars 
is  the  absence  of  roads  on  which  cars  can  operate. 
For  instance,  as  yet  there  is  no  highway  between 
Shanghai,  the  principal  seaport,  and  Nanking,  the 
national  capital.  Horses,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  never  seen;  nor  are  the  roads  of  a  kind  to 
permit  regular  traffic  by  cart.  Hence,  while  the  cost 
of  transport  is  so  crushing  as  to  cripple  both  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  industry,  human  labor  con- 
tinues to  be  employed  to  carry  it  on.  China  has  an 
unclassified  but  immense  army  of  laborers  carrying 
wares  by  pole,  laborers  loaded  with  wares  on  their 
shoulders,  an  unnumbered  army  of  wheelbarrow  men, 
muleteers,  and,  for  the  transport  of  persons,  rickshaw 
pullers,  estimated  to  amount  in  seven  cities  alone  to 
over  130,000,  not  to  mention  sedan-chair  carrier^.  In 
addition,  there  are  approximately  153,000  railway  and 
27,000  postal  workers.  These  ancient  methods  of 
transportation  give  an  American  visitor  to  a  Chinese 
city  a  creeping  sensation  of  suffocation  beneath  a  tor- 
rent of  human  beings  forever  sweating  and  straining 
at  primitive  manual  labor. 

China's  Factory  Workers 

For  want  of  reliable  data  the  true  story  ^i  China's 
factory  workers  lias  not  yet  been  written.  Pending 
the  discovery  of  an  acceptable  definition  of  a  "fac- 
tory" in  China,  the  number  of  factory  workers  has 
remained  a  matter  of  speculation.  Estimates  range 
all  the  way  from  500,000  to  2,500,000.  What  seems 
fairly  certain  is  that  the  number  of  workers  employed 
in  establishments  which  at  least  have  some  r< 
blance  to  factories  does  not  exceed  2,500,000,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  those  employed  in  establishments 
using  power  and  having  thirty  workers  or  more  (the 
definition  adopted  in  the  new  Chinese  Factorj  \<  '  ' 
i  ( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Lengthy  negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
the  organizations  of  the  shipowners  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine  officers  in  Holland.  The  owners 
finally  agreed  to  the  officers'  proposals,  and  a 
new  agreement  providing  for  a  wage  cut  of  ten 
per  cent  ( instead  of  the  20  per  cent  asked  for  by 
the   owners)    has    been    signed    for    an    indefinite 

period. 

*  *     * 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the 
seamen  of  Greece.  Their  wages  are  paid  in 
pounds  sterling,  so  that  through  the  fall  in  its 
value  their  earnings  are  reduced  by  25  per  cent. 
The  seamen,  therefore,  demand  that  their  wages 
should  be  paid  in  drachmas  reckoned  on  the  old 
rate  of  exchange  at  374  drachmas  to  the  pound. 
The  government  has  declared  that  it  will  sup- 
press  any  attempt  at  a  strike,  if  necessary,  by 
calling  in  the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

*  *       * 

The  following  sad  news  appeared  in  the  Shang- 
hai Times  of  November  4.  1931 :  "For  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  the  Chinese  Seamen's  Federation. 
450  Jukong  Road.  Chapei,  was  sealed,  on  orders 
issued  by  the  Shanghai  District  Court  on  Novem- 
ber 2."  (  >nce  the  strongest  labor  organization  in 
China,  the  Seamen's  Union  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist.  Its  downfall  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
communistic  influences  captured  the  union  and 
used  it   for  spreading  their  propaganda. 

*  *     * 

According  to  a  previous  decision,  the  question 
of  the  international  regulation  of  working  hours 
at  sea  was  to  be  discussed  at  an  International 
Labor  Conference  in  the  course  of  1932.  At  its 
recent  meeting  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  decided  that  the  question 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  special  maritime  con- 
ference during  1933.  In  these  circumstances  the 
technical  conference  of  maritime  experts  which 
was  to  have  assembled  in  Geneva  during  the  past 
month  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

*  *      * 

The  incidents  alleged  to  have  occurred  between 
British  and  Danish  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  are 
described  in  a  telegraphic  (Reuter)  report  from 
a  Danish  fisheries  inspection  ship  as  "little  short 


of  high  seas  piracy."  It  is  stated  that  grave  colli- 
sions have  occurred  between  British  and  Danish 
fishing  Meets  in  the  North  Sea,  and  British 
trawlers  are  alleged  to  have  appeared  suddenly 
ninety  miles  off  the  Danish  coast,  surrounded  four 
Danish  cutters,  and  willfully  drawn  their  trawls 
foul  of  the  anchor  cables  of  the  Danish  boats. 
(  )ne  trawler  is  said  to  have  spent  three  hours  in 
attempting  to  pull  a  Danish  trawl  away  and 
only  to  have  desisted  and  cut  her  cable  when  the 
Danish  boat  sent  up  signal  rockets.  Another  in- 
cident reported  describes  a  "regular  fight"  be- 
tween three  Danish  cutters  and  one  English 
trawler.     A   Danish  inspection  ship  was  called  to 

give  assistance  in  this  case. 

*  * 

The  award  recently  issued  by  the  arbitrator 
was  accepted  by  the  German  shipowners  and  the 
officers'  organization  but  rejected  by  the  seamen's 
union.  The  national  arbitrator  thereupon  declared 
it  binding.  Under  the  award  the  wage  of  an  able 
seaman  i>  reduced  from  132  to  114  marks  a 
month,  or  by  13.6  per  cent.  Overtime  is  no 
longer  to  be  paid  for,  but  to  be  compensated  by 
equivalent  time  off.  It  is  calculated  that  alto- 
gether the  able  seaman  suffers  a  reduction  of  IS 
per  cent  in  earnings.  The  shipowners  also  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  free  days.  The  arbitrator 
did  not  dare  to  go  so  far.  however,  but  decided 
that  no  compensation  would  be  payable  in  case 
of  a  seaman  not  having  his  days  off.  In  practice 
this  amounts  to  the  abolition  of    free  days. 

*  *      * 

In  Chinese  waters  the  S.O.S.  signal  does  not 
always  command  respect.  The  British  steamship 
City  of  roth,  enroute  from  Hongkong  to  Shang- 
hai, came  across  a  totally  disabled  Chinese  fish- 
ing junk  manned  by  four  men  who  appealed  for 
help.  Captain  Swinney  responded  and  towed  the 
junk  until  some  other  native  craft  were  sighted. 
The  latter,  however,  completely  ignored  all  sig- 
nals of  distress.  Not  wishing  to  leave  the  un- 
fortunate fishermen  to  a  waters  grave,  the  cap- 
tain allowed  them  to  come  aboard  where  they 
immediately  sank  on  their  knees  and  by  kissing 
the  deck  and  numerous  other  signs  showed  their 
gratitude.  Food  and  clothing  was  provided  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  City  of  Perth  at  Takao,  on 
Formosa,  efforts  were  made  to  hand  the  fisher- 
men over  to  the  Japanese  authorities.  The  au- 
thorities refused  on  the  ground  that  as  very  few 
ships* called  at  that  port  the  expense  of  keeping 
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them  until  they  could  be  dispatched  to  their  own 
country  would  be  too  great.  So,  once  again  the 
unwanted  fishermen  returned  to  the  steamer  on 
which  they  were  brought  to  Shanghai  and  turned 
over  to  the  river  police. 

*  *     * 

A  large  number  of  bottles  of  sea  water  taken 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  South  American 
coast  were  brought  to  Liverpool  recently  on  the 
P.  S.  N.  C.  liner  Or  coma.  The  water  was  taken 
from  the  Humboldt  current,  which  runs  from 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Ecuador,  and  some  of  it  has 
come  from  19,500  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Specially  constructed  bottles  attached  to 
long  wires  were  dropped  into  the  ocean  from  the 
research  ship  William  Scoresby,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  water  from  any  depth  desired.  The 
water  has  been  carried  7,418  miles,  from  Callao, 
Peru.  It  is  being  sent  to  London  for  chemical 
analysis  to  discover  how  much  oxygen  and  other 

constituents  it  contains. 

*  *      •-:■■ 

Four  Japanese  fishermen,  the  survivors  of  a 
crew  of  fourteen,  were  picked  up  off  northwest- 
ern Japan  recently,  having  kept  afloat  for  three 
days  on  the  wreckage  of  their  craft.  One  of 
their  companions  had  been  drowned  and  nine 
others  had  died  from  cold  and  exposure.  The 
Meisho,  a  fishing  craft  of  forty-five  tons,  was  run 
down  by  an  unidentified  steamship,  the  survivors 
said.  Those  on  board  the  steamer  apparently  were 
not  aware  of  the  accident,  for  the  craft  did  not 
stop.  It  appeared  to  be  a  vessel  of  about  3,000 
tons.  The  survivors  said  their  craft  was  cut  in 
half.  The  larger  section  kept  afloat,  and  for  three 
days  they  drifted  about,  suffering  from  cold  and 
exposure  and  daily  growing  weaker  from  lack  of 
food.  The  four  survivors  were  picked  up  by  an- 
other fishing  craft,  the  Myojin  Maru. 

*  *     * 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Quartermasters'  Union  was  held  at  Kiddirpore 
recently  with  Mr.  Daud  in  the  chair.  The  report 
and  the  audited  statement  of  accounts  were  passed 
and  Mr.  Daud  was  re-elected  as  president,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Choudhary  as  secretary  and  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Hashemy  and  Saleh  Gahoor  as  joint  secretaries. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  "(1) 
That  this  meeting  urges  the  Government  of  India 
to  enforce  at  an  early  date  the  recommendations 
of  the  Seamen's  Employment  Committee  and  the 
establishment  of  advisory  committees  in  all  parts 


of  India.  (2)  That  unemployment  insurance  for 
seamen  be  introduced  on  the  lines  of  seamen's  un- 
employment insurance  in  European  countries  and 
that  the  Government  and  the  shipping  authorities 
be  requested  to  take  early  steps  in  introducing  the 
same  in  this  country  in  order  to  minimize  the 
problem  of  unemployment  amongst  Indian  sea- 
men. (3)  That  8  hours  a  day  or  44  hours  a  week 
be  fixed  as  the  working  hours  for  Indian  Quarter- 
masters on  board  ships  as  well  as  when  in  harbor. 
(4)  That  overtime  allowance  be  introduced  for 
Indian  Quartermasters.  (5)  That  wheel  houses 
oe  provided  by  the  shipping  companies  in  all  ships. 
(6)  That  separate  cabins  be  provided  for  Quar- 
termasters on  board  ships." 
*  *  * 
Our  contemporary,  The  Seaman,  prints  a  re- 
cent address  by  Lord  Kirkley,  President  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  British  Seafarers' 
Education  Service,  from  which  we  reproduce  the 
following-  interesting  lines :  "At  one  time,  the 
merchant  marine  was  controlled  by  a  few  million- 
aires, and  the  smallest  share  of  a  ship  a  man  usually 
held  was  one  64th  part.  Those  old  shipowners  were 
efficient  business  men,  and  though  they  probably 
never  stopped  to  think  whether  they  were  acting 
out  of  self-interest  or  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
it  did  not  matter,  for  the  interests  of  the  ship- 
owner and  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  usually 
one  and  the  same.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  good 
that  a  very  few  men  should  control  such  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  life,  and  one  may  rejoice  that 
the  coming  of  the  limited  liability  company  has 
now  completely  democratized  shipowning.  The 
average  holding  today  is  only  £  500,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  hold  shares  in  shipping  enter- 
prises exceeds  300,000.  None  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions contains  more  than  about  20,000  persons. 
It  is  only  in  the  ranks  of  industry  that  one  can 
find  more  widely  spread  occupations  than  the  oc- 
cupation of  shipowning.  There  are  a  third  as 
many  shipowners  as  there  are  miners  in  the  king- 
dom. If,  however,  we  enumerate  all  the  people 
who  get  their  living  by  building  and  repairing 
ships,  by  sailing  them,  loading  them  or  manag- 
ing them,  as  well  as  by  owning  them;  or  if  we 
calculate  the  amount  of  capital  locked  up  in  these 
enterprises,  we  find  that  no  other  English  in- 
dustry, except  agriculture,  surpasses  shipping  in 
magnitude  or  importance.  Nearly  a  tenth  of  our 
people  depend  directly  on  shipping  or  on  its  aux- 
iliary industries." 
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IX   RECOGNITION  OF  TOLERANCE 


A  simple  but  expressive  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  to  Archbishop  Edward  J.  I  lamia  of 
San  Francisco  when  a  jury  of  distinguished 
Americans  of  various  faiths  decided  that  this 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  had  truly  preached 
and  practiced  the  great  Christian  doctrine  which 
urges  each  one  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
Never  was  a  medal  awarded  in  a  more  worthy 
cause  nor  to  a  more  deserving  person.  To  all  who 
have  been  privileged  to  associate  in  public  work 
with  this  illustrious  exponent  of  tolerance,  the 
signal  honor,  so  appropriately  conferred,  gives 
more  than  happy  satisfaction.  Tolerance  is  a 
beautiful  and  meaningful  word.  Humanity 
throughout  the  world  would  be  better  if  there 
were  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  sweet  and  noble 
qualities  inherent  in  tolerance. 


Happiness  depends  largely  on  the  character  of 
our  thoughts. 


For  many  years  tlu  Federal  law  has  prohibited 
the  acceptance  of  a  fee  for  providing  employment 
to  seamen.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  law  is 
being  violated  more  frequently  than  perhaps  any 
other  Federal  statute,  except,  of  course,  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  Those  misguided  seamen  who  pay  aj 
U  e  to  anyone  for  obtaining  much  needed  employ- 
ment are  usually  so  ashamed  of  their  action  that 
they  will  under  no  circumstances  testify  in  court. 
It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note  that  documentary 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  uncovered  to  show 
wholesale  violation  of  this  law  as  regards 
licensed  officers. 

An  indictment  charging  violation  of  this  statute 

has  been  tiled  in  the  United  State-  District  Court 

(  S.     D..     X.     V.).     against     Louis     Kappelmau, 

15  Moore  Street,  Xew  York.   The  indictment  coth 

sists  of  eleven  counts,  as  follow.-: 

(1)  Receipt  of  $45  on  December  2.  1929,  from 
K.  H.  Hilsenberg  for  employment  as  first  mate  on 
Pan-American  Oil  Company's  vessel  St.  Helurt] 
(2)  receipt  of  £140  from  John  Y.  Swanson  on  June  11, 
1929  (vessel  and  employment  unspecified);  (3)  receipt 
of  $60  on  October  9,  1930,  from  bred  C.  Martin  for 
employment  as  second  mate  on  Munson  Line  steam- 
ship Walter  D.  Munson;  (4)  receipt  ^i  $40  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1930,  from  Fred  C.  Martin,  for  employment 
ond  mate  on  Elda  Shipping  Company's  steam- 
ship Elda;  (5)  receipt  oi  $60  on  May  15.  1931,  from 
K.  H.  Hilsenberg  for  employment  on  William-  Line 
vessel  (unspecified);  (6)  receipt  of  ^l1111  on  June  15, 
1931,  from  William  A.  Mooring  for  employment  as 
mate  on  Dimon  Line  steamship  Pacific  Pine;  (7)  re- 
ceipt of  $200  on  April  27.  1931,  from  Louis  A 
lor  employment  a-  mate  on  Williams  Line  mot" 
Willmoto;  (8)  receipt  of  $120  in  May  or  June,  1931, 
from  Jeremiah  McCarthy  for  employment  as  first  mate 
on  Williams  Line  motor  vessel  Willmoto;  (9)  receipt 
of  S57  on  Augusl  22,  L931,  from  Clarence  Hepler,  lot 
employment  as  third  mate  on  Pan-American  Oil  Com- 
pany's tanker;  (KM  receipt  of  $30  on  September  3j 
1931,    from    W.    E.    Chanor<  and   employment 

unspecified);  and  (11)  receipt  of  $55  cm  November  4. 
1931,  from  David  Bailie  for  employment  as  mate  on 
Dimon  Line  steamship  Pacific  Fir. 

Tt  will  be  noted  that  the  payments  for  jobs 
range  all  the  way  from  $30  to  $200.  Truly  these 
are  substantial  "fees"  for  jobs  with  no  guarantl 
of  permanency  for  more  than  one  trip. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  just  how  the 
enterprising  Mr.  ECappelman  was  able  to  provide 
these  different  jobs.  Surely,  there  must  have  been 
collusion  of  some  sort  with  those  higher  up  in  the 
various  companies  mentioned.  Without  such 
damnable  and  fraudulent  cooperation  how  could 
Mr.  kappelman  deliver  the  goods? 


The  secret  of  success  i^  constancy  of  effort. 
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HIGH  SHIPPING  FINANCES 


After  months  of  negotiating,  a  contract  calling 
for  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Lines  has 
finally  been  signed  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  the  United  States  Lines  Company  of 
Nevada.  The  company  was  organized  by  Dollar, 
Dawson  and  Roosevelt  steamship  interests. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Shipping 
Board  gets  about  $3,170,000  for  its  mortgages 
held  against  the  line.  In  addition  the  new  com- 
pany has  to  put  up  $3,500,000  cash,  about  $2,500,- 
000  of  which  represents  payments  on  the  two 
30,000-ton  liners  being  built  at  Camden.  The  re- 
mainder is  to  be  used  as  operating  expenses. 

The  new  company  also  will  have  to  post  guar- 
anties of  $2,500,000  to  be  used  for  operating  ex- 
penses in  case  it  is  needed.  The  preferred  stock- 
holders in  the  old  United  States  Lines  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  an  exchange  of  share  for  share  of 
junior  preferred  in  the  new  company.  An  explan- 
atory letter  to  the  stockholders  of  the  original 
United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  says  in  part : 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  world  of  trade 
made  it  necessary  to  take  this  step  to  avoid  disaster. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  action  of  your  board 
seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  possible.  United  States 
Lines  Company  has  signed  a  conditional  contract  with 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by  means  of  which 
the  capital  charges  against  operations  have  been  very 
much  reduced,  which  should  enable  the  United  States 
Lines  Company  in  the  judgment  of  your  board  of 
directors  to  meet  the  present  trying  conditions  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  earning  dividends  on  the  junior  pre- 
ferred stock. 

The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  new 
company  will  consist  of  600,000  shares  of  pref- 
erence stock  entitled  to  cumulative  annual  prefer- 
ence dividends  of  70  cents  a  share,  600,000  shares 
of  junior  preferred  stock  and  2,400,000  shares  of 
common  stock. 

P.  W.  Chapman,  the  guiding  star  of  the  original 
United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  is  to  get  stock  in  the 
new  company  for  stock  which  he  now  holds  in  the 
old  organization.  He  will  also  get  back  from  the 
Shipping  Board  300,000  shares  of  Appalachian 
Gas  stock  which  he  put  up  as  security  for  pay- 
ments on  the  two  Camden  ships. 

Chairman  T.  V.  O'Connor,  upon  conclusion  of 

negotiations,  declared : 

This  event  culminates  several  months  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  board  and  leading  steamship  inter- 
ests to  preserve  the  lines  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  assure  the  continuous  operation  in  the 
North  Atlantic  of  the  Leviathan  and  other  vessels  com- 
prising the  premier  American  line  in  that  trade.  Under 
arrangements  made  between  the  interests,  there  will 
he  no  interruption  in  services.    The  strong  hands  into 


which  the  line  has  passed,  it  is  fully  anticipated  by  the 
board,  will  be  fully  capable  of  carrying  on  an  adequate 
service. 

Let  us  hope  that  Chairman  O'Connor's  antici- 
pations will  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  hope,  also,  that 
notwithstanding  all  this  financial  shuffling  the  new 
owners  will  not  for  a  moment  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  competent  and  qualified  seamen  are  still 
an  essential  feature  of  successful  ship  operation. 


COMMUNIST  TACTICS 


The  following  interesting  description  of  the 
recent  Australian  seamen's  strike  has  been  sup- 
plied the  Journal  by  a  trades-unionist  observer 
who  was  in  Sydney  at  the  time : 

Certain  well  known  communists  succeeded  in  per- 
suading members  of  the  Seamen's  Union  to  leave  a 
steamer  at  Sydney  on  the  pretext  that  a  prominent 
communist  member  of  the  Seamen's  Union  had  been 
victimized.  Actually,  the  allegation  of  victimization 
was  one  that  would  not  stand  honest  investigation. 
A  seaman  had  to  lay  off  work  owing  to  illness,  and 
pending  recovery,  his  job  was  filled  by  the  communist. 
When  the  seaman  became  well  again  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  old  job  and  the  communist  member  was 
laid  off. 

As  every  unionist  knows,  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  unionism  that  a  man  should  not  be 
victimized  merely  because  he  has  had  the  bad  luck  to 
suffer  some  temporary  disablement.  It  would  be  a 
monstrous  injustice,  indeed,  if  a  worker  had  to  be  dis- 
missed simply  because  he  happened  to  fall  ill  for  a  few 
days.  Yet  the  communists  advanced  the  cold-blooded 
argument  that  a  bona  fide  unionist  should  be  cruelly 
victimized  in  order  that  one  of  their  "red"  comrades 
should  get  his  job! 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  the  few  zealous  commu- 
nist members  were  able  to  induce  the  seamen  to  leave 
a  score  of  ships  in  various  ports,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Seamen's  Union  warned 
the  seamen  that  the  strike  must  fail.  Following  the 
usual  communist  tactics,  a  "rank  and  file  committee" 
was  set  up  to  direct  strike  operations  in  defiance  of 
the  decisions  of  the  constitutionally  elected  officials  of 
the  Union. 

The  strike  continued  in  a  half-hearted  kind  of  way 
for  about  three  weeks.  It  was  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  who  simply 
ignored  the  bombastic  orders  of  the  "rank  and  file 
committee."  Appeals  to  other  unions  to  support  the 
strike  were  almost  universally  rejected,  and  leaders  of 
other  unions  were  not  slow  in  repudiating  the  strike 
as  an  offense  against  Trade  Unionism. 

Finally,  even  those  misguided  seamen  who  had 
refused  to  work  at  the  behest  of  the  communisl 
"brothers"  realized  where  they  were  being  led  astray, 
and  last  week  they  agreed  to  what  must  be  re- 
corded as  an  unconditional  surrender. 

The  strike  lasted  three  weeks.  The  seamen  went 
back  gaining  nothing,  but  sacrificing  thousands  of 
pounds  in  wages  which  they  would  have  received  bul 
for  their  insane  action  in  disregarding  the  advice  of 
their  responsible  Union  officials  and  following  the  de- 
structive lead  of  communist  plotters,  who  appeared 
to  be  more  interested  in  Union-wrecking  tactics  than 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union. 

The  comment  of  the  Journal's  correspondent 

is  printed  in   full  because  this   recent    Australian 
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incident  furnishes  just  another  object  lesson  to 
seamen  everywhere. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  various  maritime  coun- 
tries, well  directed  and  mysteriously  financed 
efforts  have  been  made  by  communists  to  "cap- 
ture" the  respective  Seamen's  Unions.  Years  ago 
the  wise  men  of  the  Third  or  Red  International 
decided  that  the  members  of  the  Seamen's 
Unions  were  the  best  potential  propaganda  car- 
riers. In  harmony  with  that  decision  much  time 
and  energy  have  been  expended  to  convert  seamen 
to  communistic  doctrines.  In  Great  Britain,  in 
America  and  in  Australia  the  tactics  have  been 
virtually  the  same.  If  the  Seamen's  Union  could 
not  be  captured  outright  the  plotters  worked  to 
destroy  what  had  been  built  through  years  of 
painstaking  effort.  Then,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  union  they  planned  to  erect  an  ideal  commu- 
nist propaganda  carrier  operating  under  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  written  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Third  International. 

That  the  scheme  has  again  failed  in  hard- 
pressed  Australia  is  a  testimonial  to  the  common 
sense  and  the  courage  of  those  seamen  who  re- 
sisted the  disrupters. 


'AN  INTELLIGENT  MAN" 


THE   MODERN   SMUGGLERS 


Indictments  against  seventeen  persons  have 
been  handed  down  by  a  New  York  Federal  grand 
jury  in  connection  with  investigations  into  the 
activities  of  a  ring  of  alleged  racketeers  who  are 
believed  to  have  smuggled  aliens  into  the  United 
States.  Included  among  the  seventeen  defendants 
are  two  lawyers,  two  former  employees  in  the  con- 
sular service,  six  steamship  ticket  agents  and  three 
clerks  employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
indictments  charge  fraudulent  possession  of  re- 
entry permits,  unlawful  disposal  of  them,  con- 
spiracy to  do  both,  conspiracy  to  aid  in  fraudu- 
lent naturalization  proceedings,  subornation  of 
perjury,  conspiracy  to  smuggle  aliens  from  Can- 
ada and  conspiracy  to  aid  the  entry  of  aliens 
through  false  statements.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
steamship  ticket  agents  collected  fees  ranging 
from  $75  to  $275  from  each  alien  smuggled  into 
the  country. 


If  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of 
his  dreams,  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which 
lie  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  success  un- 
expected in  common  hours. — Thoreau. 


At  least  one  of  the  prospective  presidential  candi- 
dates has  used  a  sentence  that  sounds  like  sense.  Mr 
Newton  D.  Baker,  according  to  press  reports,  is 
responsihle  for  the  statement  that  "bread,  not  beer, 
will  he  the  big  issue  of  1032."  It  is  an  adequate  Btate- 
nient  of  fact,  but  he  who  will  try  to  lean  his  head 
against  that  statement  will  just  the  same  find  his  head 
upon  rocky  ground.  The  apparent  social  portent  of  the 
statement  is  not  what  really  stands  behind  it.  What  it 
really  seems  to  mean  is  that  since  unemployment 
insurance,  relief,  the  business  depression  and  other 
such  issues  are  likely  to  figure  prominently  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1932,  and  t<>  the  exclusion  of  the  beer  issue, 
then  a  candidate  need  not  be  entirely  wet  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  fact,  it  is  safe  to 
be  both  wet  and  dry — wet  for  the  East,  and  dry  for  the 
South.  However,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  is 
an  intelligent  man  in  the  field  who  knows  how  to  drr<- 
up  a  wishy-washy  position  in  strikingly  sounding 
words. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  from  the  front 
page  notes  of  our  most  esteemed  contemporary. 
Advance,  of  New  York.  Merely  as  a  matter  of 
record,  let  us  add  that  this  steel  trust  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Samuel  Gompers,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  spon- 
sored and  championed  the  so-called  open  shop — 
the  non-union  shop — and  to  this  very  moment,  as 
defender  and  pleader  for  the  Lake  Carrier^'  As- 
sociation, has  vigorously  opposed  collective  bar- 
gaining and  has  championed  the  minimum  work- 
ing day  of  twelve  hours  per  day,  seven  days,  or 
eighty-four  hours  per  week. 

-Mr.  NewtOfl  I>.  Baker  is.  indeed,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man!  So  is  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Both  are 
most  acceptable  to  Big  Business.  Both  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  quite  able  to  protect  the 
interests  of  their  clients! 


THE  THRKAT  <  >K  DEP(  >RTATIOK 


Whenever  a  particularly  atrocious  murder  has 
been  committed  the  "great"  American  dailies  use 
pages  to  give  every  gruesome  detail. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
renders  a  judgment  of  vital  importance  to  count- 
less thousands  of  residents  of  the  United  States. 
the  great  dailies  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  five-line 
news  item  unintelligible  and  meaningless  as  to  tin- 
real  issue  involved. 

For  instance,  the  Supreme  Court  held  on  De- 
cember 14,  without  a  written  opinion,  that  an 
alien  who  enters  the  United  States  without  being 
in  possession  of  an  immigration  visa,  in  violation 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1(A?4.  may  be  deported 
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at  any  time  thereafter,  the  five-year  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  Section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1917  not  being  applicable. 

The  court  gave  a  negative  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question  certified  to  it  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  Vanbiervliet,  No.  163 : 

On  January  3.  1930,  did  Section  19  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1917  (sec.  155,  Tit.  8,  U.  S.  C.)  by  its  time 
limitations  bar  the  deportation  proceedings? 

The  question  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

statement  by  the  lower  court  as  to  the  facts  in  the 

case : 

The  sole  question  is  whether  the  Philippides  case 
(decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  March  23,  1931)  and 
its  result  are  controlling  here.  Having  concluded  to 
certify  this  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  state  the  im- 
portant facts: 

The  alien  entered  the  United  States  at  Detroit  on 
July  14,  1924,  without  any  immigration  visa,  thus  en- 
tering in  violation  of  Section  13  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924  (Tit.  8,  sec.  213,  U.  S.  C).  He  was  arrested 
for  deportation  January  3,  1930;  and  the  warrant  of 
deportation,  based  upon  the  finding  "that  he  was  not, 
at  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  in 
possession  of  an  unexpired  immigration  visa,"  was 
issued  February  17,  1930.  Upon  his  petition  for  habeas 
corpus  the  District  Court  at  Detroit  discharged  him 
from  custody,  because  the  period  of  limitation  pro- 
vided by  Section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917 
had  expired.  From  that  order  of  discharge  the  govern- 
ment has  appealed. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  its  prior  decision  in  the  case  of  Philippides 
vs.  Day,  283  U.  S.  48,  as  authority  for  its  negative 
answer  to  the  certified  question. 

Which  means  in  simple  language  that  any  alien 
who  entered  the  United  States  since  1924  may  be 
deported  at  any  time  during  his  natural  life  if  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties that  he  did  not  have  the  proper  visa  upon 
arrival. 

In  other  words,  the  threat  of  deportation  will 
hang  over  the  heads  of  those  unfortunates  just  as 
long  as  life  endures. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  black- 
mailer ! 


By  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union  of  America  a  second 
charter  with  a  new  name  has  been  issued  to  the 
Fishermen's  Union  of  San  Diego.  The  new 
name  of  the  organization  is  United  Fishermen's 
Union  of   Southern  California. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LOSER 

The  world's  best  loser,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  left  a  will  that  proved  him  to  be  generous 
and  charitable  to  the  end. 

Apart  from  some  minor  bequests,  the  bulk  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  fortune,  estimated  at  over 
£1,000,000,  goes  to  charity.  About  £80,000. 
making  up  with  previous  gifts  £100,000,  is  be- 
queathed to  the  City  of  Glasgow  for  the  special 
benefit  of  poor  mothers  and  their  children. 

Sir  Thomas  has  set  sail  for  his  final  voyage. 
No  longer  will  the  lovers  of  water  sports  cheer 
on  and  admire  the  genial  perennial  loser  of  fast 
yacht  races.  No  longer  will  the  public  read  the 
announcements  of  his  trim  craft's  defeat  and  his 
good  natured  resignation  to  his  loss.  Nor  will 
they  read  again  the  regular  statement  from  him 
to  the  effect  that  the  next  year  would  see  him 
prepared  to  win  the  trophy  he  had  so  often  tried 
for.  The  name  of  Lipton  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, not  because  of  his  widely  distributed  tea, 
but  because  of  his  clean  sportsmanship.  His  life 
has  been  one  that  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  are  crushed  by  defeat.  He  lost  con- 
stantly, but  not  because  of  lack  of  sincerity.  His 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  grim  reaper  is  mourned 
by  the  entire  sports  loving  world,  and  the  care- 
fully planned  distribution  of  his  fortune  has  en- 
deared  his   memory   to   humanity   everywhere ! 


MONKEYS  VS.  HUMAN  BEINGS 


The  South  African  farmer  who  finds  his  trained 
baboons  work  twice  as  hard  as  native  laborers  (sug- 
gests "R")  had  better  not  let  the  animals  become 
aware  of  the  comparison.  On  the  cocoanut  plantations 
of  Sumatra  monkeys  have  been  trained  to  pick  nuts 
from  the  higher  trees,  which  the  coolies  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  They  are  reported  to  do  the  work  well, 
and  never  pluck  unripe  nuts.  But  they  insist  on  equal 
hours  of  labor  with  their  human  colleagues.  Sharp 
at  four  o'clock,  when  the  coolies  cease  work,  the 
monkeys  come  scuttling  down  from  the  trees,  and 
neither  threats  nor  cajoling  can  induce  them  to  touch 
another  nut. 

The    North    China    Daily    News,   of    Shanghai. 

printed    the    foregoing    overtime    story    without 

comment.    Obviously,  the  moral  of  this  story  is 

in  the  implication  that  human  beings  who  perform 

overtime  work  but  do  not   insist   upon   overtime 

pay  are  less  intelligent  than  monkeys! 


Jealousy  corrodes  every  thought,  blunts  per- 
ception, magnifies  trifles,  and  is  usually  appre- 
hensive of  superiority. 


No    matter    how    short    life    may    be-,    there    IS 
enough  time  left  for  courtesy. 
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AN  AWFUL  CONTRAST 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  reference  was 
made  to  the  system  of  relief  established  for  un- 
employed Japanese  seamen.  The  scheme  was 
made  possible  when  the  government  appropriated 
450,000  yen  ($225,000)  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
National  Maritime  Board  in  providing  emergency 
employment  for  seamen.  The  National  Maritime 
Board  of  Japan  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
of  which  six  represent  the  shipowners,  three  rep- 
resent the  Merchant  Marine  Officers'  Associa- 
tion,  and   three   the   Japanese   Seamen's   Union. 

The  Journal's  editor  was  able,  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Orient,  to  personally  inspect  four 
of  the  six  institutions  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  work  for  unemployed  seamen. 
Among  the  articles  manufactured  are  rope,  shov- 
els, scoops,  wire  brooms,  swabs,  mops,  marlin- 
spikes,  hammers,  etc.  Altogether,  the  system 
seems  to  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  during  No- 
vember, nearly  2,000  unemployed  seamen  were 
engaged  in  such  work. 

When  a  comparatively  poor  country  like  Japan 
does  so  much  for  its  unemployed  seamen  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises:  What  has  been  done  by  our 
own  great  and  rich  United  States?  Well,  the  an- 
swer is — less  than  nothing! 

American  seamen  do  not  even  enjoy  prefer- 
ence of  employment  in  government-owned  ships. 
The  War  Department  recently  frankly  admitted 
that  364  Filipinos  were  holding  down  seamen's 
jobs  on  Army  transports  while  American  seamen 
vainly  looked  for  any  sort  of  employment.  When 
the  American  seaman  cannot  even  get  a  break 
from  his  own  government,  one  can  hardly  blame 
the  struggling  private  vessel  operators  when  they 
follow  the  example  of  the  government  and  also 
give  preference  to  cheap  and  docile  Filipinos. 

It  is  certainly  a  pitiful  contrast.  In  one  of  the 
poorest  maritime  nations  there  are  funds  avail- 
able to  provide  work  for  destitute  unemployed 
seamen.  In  the  richest  nation  on  earth  the  needy 
unemployed  citizen  seamen  must  stand  in  the 
bread  line  while  the  yellow  brothers  from  the 
Philippines  enjoy  preference  of  employment — 
even  on  the  ships  owned  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States! 


The  recent  Vancouver  convention  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  was  unique  in 
two  respects.  For  the  first  time  since  1900,  a 
roll  call  vote  was  taken,  and  it  witnessed  the 
seating  of  a  Japanese  delegation.  These  dele- 
gates represented  the  Vancouver  and  Vicinity 
Camp  and  Mill  Workers'  Union,  composed  solely 
of  Japanese  workers  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
central  labor  council,  being  chartered  by  the 
Congress  under  a  federal  charter.  Later,  during 
the  session,  on  a  request  embodied  in  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Congress  delete  from  its  Platform 
of  Principles  the  demand  for  "exclusion  of  all 
Asiatics/'  the  convention  approved  of  a  substi- 
tute by  the  committee,  reading  as  follows :  "The 
exclusion  of  all  races  which  cannot  be  properly 
assimilated  in  the  national  life  of  Canada." 


Samuel  Mather  and  Newton  1).  Baker,  rene- 
gade liberals  and  staunch  advocates  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  for  sailors,  have  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  President  Hoover's  rnemployment  Relief 
Committee.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
either  of  these  minions  of  the  steel  trust  can  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment relief.  P>oth  are  hading  lights  in  the 
Lake-  Carriers'  Association  and  have  steadily  re- 
fused to  adopt  a  reasonable  work  day  for  sailors 
in  Association  vessels  and  this  season  directly 
contributed  to  the  severity  of  the  unemployment 
situation  by  reducing  the  crews  of  Association 
vessels. 


A  wage  cut  of  five  cents  an  hour  has  taken 
effect  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front  following 
the  signing  of  a  modified  agreement  between  the 
Waterfront  Employers'  Union  and  the  San 
Francisco  Longshoremen's  Association.  The  new 
scale  is  85  cents  an  hour  for  straight  time  and 
$1.25  for  overtime.  Considering  the  general  slash- 
ing that  has  taken  place  all  along  the  line,  the  San 
Francisco  Union  of  Longshoremen  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  retaining  a  collective  union-shop 
agreement  with  such  a  slight  reduction  in  v 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  has  voted  to  post- 
pone the  annual  convention  which  was  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Washington.  I).  C,  on  January  11, 
1931. 


Gratitude  or  the  will  to  be  grateful  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  virtues. 


Every  disadvantage  has  its  advantage. 
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TURKEY  ROT 

(By    Samentu) 


The  Christmas  Spirit  has  at  least  one  advantage 
over  many  of  our  old  institutions.  It  provides 
splendid  advertising.  Every  concern  that  passes 
the  entire  year  underpaying  its  employes  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  difficulties  has  but  to 
put  out  the  Merry  Xmas  sign  and  set  up  a  tree 
or  two  and  behold  they  are  at  one  with  the  simple 
minded  public  at  large. 

The  seamen  observe  with  amazement  the  wide 
publicity  accorded  the  dinners  given  to  the  staffs 
of  various  steamship  companies.  They  notice  the 
hustle  and  bustle  on  Christmas  eve  and  the  early 
knock-off  for  everyone  but  the  ships'  crews.  They 
cannot  forget  the  sad  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  American  ships  they  must  put  in  hours  far  in 
excess  of  any  other  form  of  labor  in  the  country, 
without  compensation.  They  hear  of  large  con- 
tributions to  Seamen's  Institutes  and  Seamen's 
Missions,  although  they  know  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  money  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  not  seamen.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  aver- 
age sailor  smiles  when  people  speak  of  Christmas 
spirit  and  charity?  Sailors  it  seems  are  very 
charitably  inclined  when  they  contribute  all  this 
free  labor  to  such  rich  concerns  as  the  "Great 
American  Steamship  Companies."  These  great 
business  concerns  are  receiving  something  they 
are  not  paying  for,  the  same  as  any  mendicant 
panning  dimes  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

The  writer's  idea  would  be  to  have  some  or- 
ganization start  a  Mission  to  Shipowners  and  do 
something  for  the  shipowners.  As  missions  to 
seamen  they  are  in  many  cases  miscalled.  Only 
recently  an  old  sailor  in  one  of  the  largest  North- 
western cities  asked  the  clerk  in  the  Seamen's 
Mission  for  a  ticket  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  The 
clerk,  after  examining  the  man's  papers,  etc.,  told 
him  that  he  had  so  many  others  he  couldn't  do 
anything  for  him.  The  sailor  remarked  that  while 
it  was  a  Seamen's  Institute  they  were  helping  and 
supporting  loggers  and  others  not  seamen.  He 
was  told  that  they  helped  and  supported  whomso- 
ever they  pleased — loggers  or  anybody.  This 
statement  included  many  aliens  subject  to  depor- 
tation, although  the  funds  are  largely  American 
funds  contributed  by  the  Community  Chest  and 
such  organizations. 

This  Christmas  spirit,  to  be  followed  by  ruth- 
less wage  cuts,   the  increase   of  the  work-away 


system,  the  charity  shipping  system  that  is  rap- 
idly replacing  the  seafaring  element  with  people 
from  all  and  every  kind  of  shore  wcrk  because  of 
slack  times  ashore,  is  certainly  an  eve-opener  to 
the  average  sailor.  It  might  really  explain  to 
some  of  the  men  who  sail  that  any  charity  shown 
you  is  merely  a  means  of  weakening  you  and 
sapping  your  power  of  resistance,  which  always 
depends  on  your  doing  something  for  yourself. 
Seamen  have  hitherto  best  accomplished  this  by 
organization.  In  the  days  of  strong  organization 
we  are  more  or  less  independent,  in  the  days  of 
charity  we  shall  see  low  tide  and  the  bare  bones 
of  the  mockery  of  a  false  charity  that  merely 
endeavors  to  lull  you  into  neglecting  your  own 
organization  and  its  welfare,  which  is  funda- 
mentally your  own  welfare  and  future. 


THE   STARFISH— AN    OLD-TIMER 


There  is  something  rather  pleasing  about  the 
news  that  a  California  professor  of  geology  has 
come  back  from  a  field  expedition  with  "fossils 
of  starfish  200,000,000  years  old."  It  sounds  a 
bit  more  homely  than  dinosaurs'  eggs  or  bron- 
tosauri — and  perhaps  supplies  a  reassuring  touch 
in  the  face  of  those  frigid  and  calculated  pro- 
nouncements from  eminent  physicists  to  the  effeel 
that  the  universe  is  irrevocably  running  down. 
After  all.  if  there  were  starfish  200,000,000  years 
ago,  and  there  are  starfish  now,  it  can't  be  run- 
ning down  very  fast ;  thank  goodness  for  some- 
thing that  stays  put  and  isn't  dissolving  into 
something  different  under  our  very  eyes.  And 
there  is  a  moral  about  it  somewhere — think  of 
all  those  unlovely  lizards  and  saber-toothed  tigers 
and  mammoths  marked  down  for  disposal  by 
Mother  Nature  as  last  season's  models,  while  the 
same  old  starfish  has  outlasted  the  lot  of  them 
and  still  decorates  the  sea  weedy  fringes  of  our 
receded  tides  even  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  it 
might  have  been  trodden  on  by  a  pterodactyl  in- 
stead of  being  picked  up  and  put  into  a  small  tin 
bucket  along  with  five  shrimps,  two  baby  crabs. 
the  tin  flag  from  a  clockwork  boat,  and  the  dis- 
carded integument  of  a  deceased  sea  urchin.  Oh 
yes — there  is  a  moral  somewhere,  if  anyone  likes 
to  work  it  out. 


The  failures  of  humanity  are  the  people  who 
were  too  proud  and  too  shy  to  admit  they  did  not 
know  ;  so  nobody  told  them. — Ian  Hay 
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SAIL  ON! 

(An  Editorial  in  the  Afolders  Journal) 


COLUMBUS 


Uncharted  seas,  the  strange  flash  of  a  falling 
meteor,  a  frightened  mutinous  crew,  and  three 
small  ships,  one  of  which  had  lost  its  rudder — 
but  did  Christopher  Columbus  waver  in  mid- 
ocean  and  turn  hack  to  Spain?  Not  Columbus! 
He  sailed  on — and  discovered  America. 

The  son  of  an  Italian  wool-comber,  Columbus 
appeals  to  us  first  of  all  as  a  man  of  humble 
birth  to  whom  kings  listened  because  he  had 
something  to  say.  He  was  a  man  of  vision  and 
action,  persistent  in  the  lace  of  apparent  defeat. 
Not  at  once  did  a  monarch  sponsor  his  proposed 
voyage  westward.  Many  weary  months  he  waited 
while  his  plan  was  bandied  about,  criticized,  and 
rejected  by  two  countries. 

But  Columbus  believed  in  his  cause  and  would 
not  let  it  be  forgotten.  Eventually  winning  the 
support  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  he 
sailed  gallantly  forth  in  August.  1492,  into  the 
Unknown,  and  in  October  unfurled  the  Spanish 
banner  on  the  island  of  San  Salvador. 

For  what  Columbus  dared  to  do  back  in  1492 
we  should  be  reverently  grateful  in  1931.  For  the 
brave  Admiral  did  more  than  discover  this  west- 
ern world  of  ours.  As  Joaquin  Miller  puts  it. 
"he  gave  that  world  its  grandest  lesson  'On !  Sail 
on !'  " 

Troubled  economic  seas  are  dashing  against 
the  Good  Ship  Labor  today— but  it  will  sail  on' 
Organized  labor  is  a  seaworthy  pilot — let  the 
crew  be  unafraid.  Unorganized,  workers  are  the 
prey  of  every  industrial  wind  that  blows.  Or- 
ganized, they  can  protect  themselves.  The  eighty- 
eight  men  on  the  Santa  Maria,  Pinta,  and  Nina, 
were  an  organised  band  led  by  a  dauntless  Co 
lumbus  who  saw  beyond  the  grav  horizon. 

Is  the  sea  heavy  with  unemployment,  the  skv 
clouded  with  wage  cuts?  Is  there  no  land  in 
sight?  All  the  more  need  for  organization,  all 
the  more  call  for  courage.  Our  course  is  right— 
we  will  not  be  swerved  from  it. 

On,  (rood  Ship  Labor,  sail  on! 


He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a   wound.— 
Shakespeare. 


Everybody's   business    is   nobody's    business 
Macaulay. 


Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores; 

Before  him  only  shoreless  sea-. 
The  good  mate  said:  "Now  must  we  pray. 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  speak;  what  shall  I   say?" 

"Why.  say:    'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

"My   men   grow  mutinous   day   by  day; 

My  men   .mw  ghastly,  wan  and  weak." 
The  sterol  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt    wave   washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall   I   say,   brave  Adm'r'l,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you   -hall   say  at  break   of  day: 


'Sail  on !  sail 


il  <>n!  and  on  !' 


They   sailed  and   -ailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why.    now    not    even    CiO(\    would    know 

Should   I   and  all  my  men   fall  dead. 
These  very  wind-  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from   these  dread   seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'r'l,   speak  and  say — " 

He  said:    "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.    Tiny  sailed.  Then  spake  the  mate 

"This   mad    sea    shows    his    teeth    tonight. 
He  curls  Ins  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

He  lifts   his   teeth,   as   if  to   bite! 
Brave   Adm'r'l.    say    but    one   good   word: 

What   shall   we   do   when    hope   IS   gone?" 
The  words  leapt   like  a   leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!    -ail   on!   -ail   on!   and  on!" 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  paced  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.    Ah,  that  ni{ 
Of  all  dark  night-!    And   then  a  speck — 

A   light!  A  light!  At  last  a  light! 
It   grew,   a   starlit    flag   unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be    lime's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  w< 

Its   grandest  lesson:     "On!   sail  on!" 

— Joaquin   Miller. 


SEA  LIONS  AND  WALRUSES 


Killing  of  walruses  and  sea  lions  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska 
over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  is 
prohibited  until  April  30,  1932,  except  as  to  wal- 
ruses and  sea  lions  killed  by  natives  for  food  or 
clothing,  by  miners  or  explorers  when  in  need  of 
food,  by  anyone  in  the  necessary  protection  of 
property  or  while  such  animals  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  devastation  of  runs  of  salmon,  or  to 
the  collection  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes 
under  permits  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by 
law  will  be  strictly  enforced  against  all  persons 
who  commit  acts  in  violation  thereof  or  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  in  accordance  therewith. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 

(By    Arthur   J.    Tyrer,    Commissioner    of    Navigation, 
Department  of  Commerce) 


Few  people  outside  of  the  "professions"  real- 
ize the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, covering,  as  it  does,  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  our  commercial  marine  and  merchant 
seamen. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  this  Bureau  extend  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Government  and  many  of  them 
to  the  earliest  days,  when  transportation  on  the 
water  was  used  as  a  means  of  commerce. 

Many  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
efforts,  through  legislation,  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  passengers  and  crews  on  merchant  vessels  and 
'through  inspection,  supervision  by  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  and  other  agencies,  and  by  interna- 
tional conference,  to  throw  around  our  people 
while  on  the  sea  the  most  effective  devices  pos- 
sible in  construction  and  equipment. 

Along  other  lines,  also,  many  interesting  prob- 
lems have  arisen,  such  as  the  security  of  title  of 
vessels,  the  making  of  such  vessels  the  basis  for 
bond  issues  and  subjects  of  mortgages,  and  the 
control  of  these  vessels  while  in  American  waters. 

It  was  once  said  that  to  mortgage  a  fleet  of 
vessels  was  like  attempting  to  mortgage  a  flock  of 
birds,  as  they  sail  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
many  respects  outside  of  our  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  subject  to  loss  and  failure  to  return  to 
our  ports. 

This  situation  has  been  fairly  met  by  Congress 
in  the  mortgage  act  of  1920,  wherein  is  provided 
an  elaborate  recording  system  for  bills  of  sale, 
mortgages,  hypothecations  and  conveyances,  and 
there  has  been  placed  on  the  officers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  the  duty,  under  heavy  per- 
sonal penalty,  of  seeing  that  its  provisions  are 
carried  out.  Every  ship  has  a  "home  port,"  where 
the  documents  mentioned  shall  be  filed,  and  any 
ship  on  which  there  is  a  so-called  preferred  mort- 
gage shall  have  on  board  at  all  times  a  copy  of 
such  indebtedness  in  order  that  those  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  ship  may  without  difficulty  ascer- 
tain her  financial  condition.  The  law  in  great 
detail  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee  and  those  advancing  credit  to  the 
vessel. 

In  all  ports,  foreign  and  American,  and  while 
passing  through  canals,  vessels  are  subject  to  fees 
based  on  their  net  tonnage.     The  ton  mentioned 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  weight,  but  means 
100  cubic  feet,  and  is  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  tonnage,  that  is,  the  entire  cubi- 
cal contents  of  the  vessel,  certain  exempt  and 
deductible  spaces.  To  ascertain  this  tonnage,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  has  a  large  field  force  oper- 
ating under  the  collectors  of  customs.  The  work- 
is  extremely  technical  and  affects  the  economic 
operation  of  the  ship  during  her  entire  life. 

After  the  vessel  is  admeasured,  title  in  an 
American  citizen  verified  and  seaworthiness  as- 
certained, there  is  issued  to  her,  if  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  an  enrollment  or  license,  and  if  in  the 
foreign  trade  a  register.  These  documents  have 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  only 
evidence  of  a  vessel's  nationality,  and  her  right 
to  protection  while  in  foreign  ports.  These  docu- 
menting laws  also  are  administered  through  the 
collectors  of  customs  as  officers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation. 

The  enrollment  and  license  is  issued  to  a  ves- 
sel in  the  coastwise  trade;  that  is,  trade  between 
ports  and  places  in  the  United  States  and  her  pos- 
sessions. This  trade  is  reserved  to  vessels  so 
documented  and  foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted 
therein.  The  enforcement  of  our  coastwise  laws 
is  one  of  the  Bureau's  important  duties,  as  there 
is  a  constant  effort  to  secure  under  legal  techni- 
calities a  portion  of  this,  perhaps  the  richest  trade 
in  the  world. 

A  vessel  under  enrollment  or  license  cannot 
proceed  to  a  foreign  port  except  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  register  is  carried  by  a  vessel  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Under  it  she  may  proceed  under 
protection  of  her  Government,  and,  should  any 
nation  attempt  to  discriminate  against  her  because 
of  the  flag  she  flies,  there  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  the  so-called  discrimina- 
tory tax  laws,  which  to  this  time  have  been  effec- 
tive in  preventing  the  continuance  of  such  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Bureau,  through  its  field  officers,  collects 
over  $2,000,000  annually  in  tonnage  taxes  from 
foreign  and  American  vessels  entering  our  ports 
from  foreign  countries. 

There  are  about  275,000  boats  of  all  sizes  and 
classes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  The  list  of  merchant  vessels  issued 
by  the  Bureau,  containing  full  details  of  about 
26,000  documented  vessels  of  the  United  States 
of  over  16,000,000  gross  tons,  is  the  official  rec- 
ord of  such  vessels,  and  its  tables  and  reports  of 
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our  merchant  marine  are  the  bases  of  statistics, 
national  and  international. 

Every  vessel  leaving  our  ports  in  the  foreign 
trade,  both  American  and  foreign,  must  do  so 
under  clearance  issued  under  the  Bureau's  regu- 
lations, and  when  she  returns  to  the  United 
States  must  make  entry,  pay  navigation  fees  and 
tonnage  tax.  This  gives  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion almost  absolute  control  of  every  vessel  while 
in  our  ports. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Bureau's  work  is  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
through  its  shipping  commissioners,  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  American  seamen  and  their  de- 
pendents. Whenever  a  seaman  ships  out  of  our 
ports  on  an  American  vessel  there  must  be  signed 
with  him  by  the  master  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment. That  contract  is  closely  supervised  by  the 
shipping  commissioners  of  the  Bureau  and  must 
cover  the  matter  of  the  seaman's  wages,  the  quar- 
ters he  occupies,  the  food  he  eats,  the  hours  of 
service,  the  watches  he  is  to  stand  and  his  pro- 
tection in  case  of  injury  or  illness  while  on  ship- 
board or  in  foreign  ports.  Provision  is  made  for 
allotment  notes  to  the  members  of  his  family  un- 
der which  a  portion  of  his  wages  as  earned  is 
paid  to  them  for  their  maintenance  while  he  is 
absent.  His  wages  are  protected  from  attach- 
ment. When  he  returns  from  his  voyage  he  is 
paid  off  before  the  shipping  commissioner,  who 
sees  that  he  receives  his  full  due.  Should  there 
be  a  dispute  between  the  master  and  the  seaman, 
that  dispute  is  heard  by  the  shipping  commis- 
sioner without  cost  to  either  party,  and  his  deci- 
sion as  to  matters  of  fact  is  final.  This  enables 
the  seaman  without  technical  obstructions  and 
legal  formalities  to  secure  judgment  by  an  un- 
prejudiced officer. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  quality  of  the  crew 
in  that  65  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew  must  lie 
able  seamen.  They  must  be  divided  in  equal 
watches;  a  prescribed  number  shall  be  certifi- 
cated lifeboatmen.  and  75  per  cent  shall  be  able 
to  understand  the  orders  of  the  officers. 

Although  there  has  been  a  restriction  of  the 
number  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country, 
there  still  remains  a  large  number  of  steerage  pas- 
sengers arriving  from  European  and  South 
American  ports.  For  the  protection  of  these  fu- 
ture citizens,  Congress  has  made  elaborate  pro- 
vision as  to  their  quarters,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  hospital  accommodations  and  the  food  fur- 
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nished  them.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  its 
administration  of  these  laws,  has  found  a  grati- 
fying improvement  in  the  conditions  in  the 
steerage. 

In  the  administration  of  the  navigation  laws 
there  are  reported  to  the  Bureau  annually  about 
12,000  violations  of  these  laws.  These  violations 
carry  heavy  penalties,  intended  to  meet  the  most 
flagrant  cases,  and  there  has  been  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  to  mitigate  or 
remit  the  penalties  in  the  less  serious  cases.  The 
Bureau  of  Navigation  considers  these  cases  in  a 
semi-judicial  manner  and  prepares  the  drafts  of 
action  for  the  Secretary's  signature.  This  in- 
volves wide  knowledge  of  the  laws  involved,  cus- 
tom-house practices  and  the  customs  of  the  sea. 

Through  its  control  of  vessels  while  in  our 
ports,  the  Bureau,  when  occasion  requires,  takes 
active  steps  to  prevent  offenses  against  neutrality. 

To  sum  up,  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  touch  a  vessel  at  almost  every  point 
from  the  time  she  is  contracted  to  be  built  until 
she  is  finally  abandoned  or  sold  foreign. 


DESTROYER  NOW  BANANA  CARRIER 

The  Tabasco,  one  of  the  four  destroyers  pur- 
chased from  thr  government  by  the  Standard 
Fruit  &  Steampship  Company,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  banana  carrier  and  has  just  made 
its  trial  trip  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  pre- 
paratory to  regular  service  between  Tobasco, 
Mexico,  and  New  (  Irleans.  The  former  de- 
stroyer was  reconditioned  at  the  local  Todd  Engi- 
neering &  Dry  Dock  Company's  plant. 

The  Tabasco  will  make  the  840-mile  trip  from 
the  Mexican  port  to  New  Orleans  in  48  hours. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  23,000  to  25,000  bunches 
of  bananas,  and  will  operate  on  the  cheapest  oil 
fuel,  having  two  fngersoll-Rand  type  Diesel  en- 
gines, each  of  750  h.p.  The  boat  is  315  feet  long. 
30  feet  wide,  20  feet  deep  and  has  a  draft  of 
over  9l/2  feet,  thereby  enabling  it  to  navigate  the 
Grijalva  River  for  70  miles  inland  to  the  planta- 
tions and  rendering  unnecessary  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  bananas  by  railroad  to  the  coast. 

The  Tabasco,  which  has  a  speed  of  15j^  knots 
an  hour,  will  carry  a  crew  of  only  19  men.  Be- 
cause of  the  short  trip  of  48  hours  from  the  plan- 
tations, refrigeration  is  eliminated.  The  new  ship 
is  costing  the  Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Com- 
pany $200,000. 
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THAT  COCOS  ISLAND  TREASURE 


One  of  the  three  castaways  rescued  by  the  U. 
S.  S.  Sacramento  from  Cocos  Island  in  the  Pa- 
cific bears  the  name  of  Palliser,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  coincidence.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  Admiral  Palliser,  then  commanding  the 
Pacific  squadron  of  the  British  Navy,  made  a 
landing  on  Cocos  Island  with  a  party  from  H. 
M.  S.  Imperieuse,  flagship,  in  search  of  the  more 
or  less  mythical  treasure  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  there  by  pirates.  Of  course,  he 
found  nothing,  but  his  landing  indirectly  caused, 
more  than  ten  years  afterward,  the  sending  of 
an  expedition  from  England,  headed  and  financed 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  steamship  Veroniqne. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he 
had  brought  along  several  mining  engineers.  In 
the  course  of  the  blasting  operations,  however, 
several  men  were  killed  and  the  search  was  aban- 
doned. In  the  report  concerning  the  life  of  the 
castaways  on  Cocos  Island,  it  is  said  that  they 
caught  wild  pigs,  descended  from  tame  pigs 
brought  to  the  island  by  former  settlers.  This 
probably  refers  to  the  colony  set  up  there  by  a 
German  named  August  Gissler,  who  had  secured 
a  concession  from  the  owners  of  the  island,  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  The  settlers  were  mostly 
Germans  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and 
they  proved  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  all 
had  to  be  sent  home.  Gissler  incidentally  never 
found  the  treasure, of  the  location  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  the  secret.  Many  stories  have 
been  told  about  the  origin  of  the  treasure  legend. 
The  most  plausible  one  is  that  long  ago,  during 
civil  troubles  in  Peru,  some  priests  took  refuge 
on  board  a  vessel,  taking  with  them  the  treasure 
of  their  church.  The  priests  were  murdered  and 
the  treasure  stolen  by  the  crew  of  the  ship,  who 
buried  it  on  Cocos  Island  with  the  intention  of 
returning  later  to  dig  it  up.  From  then  on  mis- 
fortune overtook  every  member  of  the  crew  of 
that  ship  and  not  one  ever  lived  to  go  back  to 
Cocos,  but  one  of  them,  on  his  deathbed  in  New- 
foundland, made  a  confession  and  gave  up  a  key 
to  the  location  of  the  buried  treasure,  which  after- 
ward made  its  way  into  the  possession  of  sea- 
farers at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  Finally,  the 
confession  led-  to  another  expedition  to  Cocos 
Island  from  St.  John's,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
treasure  was  recovered,  but  was  of  only  moderate 
value,  certainly  nothing  like  what  popular  legend 


ascribed  it  to  be.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  row  of 
houses  now  on  Water  Street,  St.  John's,  which, 
it  is  generally  believed,  was  built  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  treasure.  Survivors  of  the  latest 
expedition  have  all  passed  away  and  the  where- 
abouts of  their  descendants  is  unknown. 


THE  MEMORY   OF  MAN 


It  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  of  existence  that 
the  human  race  has  lost  its  memory.  It  can't 
remember  who  it  is  and  whence  it  came. 

It  has  quite  forgotten  what  happened  to  it,  and 
what  it  did,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
of  marvelous  events  rolled  by. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  human  race  arc- 
not  a  bit  concerned  about  this  lapse  of  memory. 
They  don't  care  where,  or  how,  or  why  their 
species  originated.  They  are  here,  having  a 
rather  mixed  time,  and  that's  enough  for  them. 

But  there  are  others  who  do  care,  and  some, 
who  call  themselves  anthropologists,  care  so  much 
that  they  spend  their  lives  endeavoring  to  recon- 
struct that  long  lost  past. 

They  find  rude  implements  of  stone  that  were 
used  by  men  uncounted  centuries  ago.  And  oc- 
casionally they  find  a  bone,  or  a  tooth,  or  a  skull 
that  belonged  to  a  human  being  in  a  period  so 
remote  that  they  can  only  vaguely  estimate  its 
distance  from  us. 

It  is  all  most  fascinatingly  strange!  If  Man 
were  only  able  to  remember,  what  a  history  he 
would  write!  If  his  memory  could  reach  back 
half  a  million  years,  what  a  tale  he  would  have 
to  tell! 

If  he  could  penetrate  even  further  into  the  by- 
gone, and  tell  us  how  he  first  conceived  the  mo- 
mentous idea  of  coming  down  from  the  trees,  and 
permanently  living  on  the  solid  ground,  the  story 
would  be  infinitely  more  thrilling  than  the  most 
sensational  novel  that  ever  was  written. 

His  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  fire.  His 
invention  of  tools  and 4 of  building.  His  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  speech.  His  struggles 
against  the  four  Ice  Ages  that  threatened  to  ex- 
terminate him.  If  only  we  could  have  those  nar- 
ratives in  reminiscent  form ! 

Alas,  it  is  impossible.  The  human  race  has  lost 
its  memory,  and  can  never  recover  it. — Australian 
Worker. 
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THE   WHITE   ANT 


White  ants  are  believed  to  have  been  developed 
highly  and  well  organized  in  colonies  millions  of 
years  before  human  beings  made  their  appearance 
on  earth,  according  to  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Snyder,  Ento- 
mologist of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Fossilized  remains  of  these  ants  were  said  by 
Dr.  Snyder  to  prove  that  they  had  reached  a 
high  stage  of  evolution  as  far  back  as  the  Eocene 
period,  the  dawn  of  contemporary  animal  life. 
After  this,  the  insects  lived  through  three  later 
periods  of  the  Cenozoic  age,  or  age  of  mammals, 
and  then  managed  to  survive  the  great  ice  age, 
when  most  of  the  earth  was  covered  by  glaciers 
and  when  the  first  traces  of  mankind  are  believed 
to  have  been  left  behind. 

While  a  very  low  type  of  human  being  was 
beginning  to  make  his  appearance  in  southern 
Europe,  the  white  ants,  or  termites,  were  as  highly 
developed  as  they  are  today. 

White  ants  were  architects  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  man  on  earth.  Certain  phases  of  man- 
kind's evolution,  however,  are  apparent  in  the 
building  habits  of  white  ants.  Like  the  arboreal. 
or  tree-dwelling  man.  the  ants  construct  hard, 
earth-like  pound  nests  in  trees.  Also,  like  the 
caveman,  they  burrow  excavations  below  the 
earth.  And  typical  of  the  modern  man.  these 
ants  build  low  hut-like  mounds  and  lofty  "sky- 
scrapers" on  and   above  the  earth. 

The  insects  have  not  only  constructed  primi- 
tive rammed  earth,  or  Pieazo  and  "dobe"  houses, 
but  also  well-ventilated  and  rain-shedding  pa- 
godas. South  African  natives  have  venerated  cer- 
tain termite  mounds  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
the  mounds  have  remained  unchanged  through 
the  ages. 

Contrary  to  a  common,  erroneous  idea  that 
termites,  or  white  ants,  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  other  places,  the  insects  were  na- 
tive to  the  United  States  probably  centuries  be- 
fore the  first  human  being  put  his  foot  on  these 
shores. 

Petrified  white  ants  have  been  found  at  Floris- 
sant. Colo.  The  fossils  are  believed  to  have  been 
living  during  the  " Miocene"  age,  when  moun- 
tains were  in  the  process  of  making  as  a  result 
of  the  cataclysmic  upheavals  of  the  world  at  this 
lime. 

The    remains    show    rather    conclusivelv    that 


these  adaptable  little  insects  were  able  in  this 
country  also  to  survive  the  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions and  changes  which  occurred  in  the  millions 
of  years  during  the  "Miocene.'*  the  "Pliocene," 
and  the  great  ice  ages. 

(  >ther  fossil  remains  indicate,  moreover,  that 
the  white  ant  was  more  or  less  an  international 
creature  before  the  appearance  of  human  beings. 
Discoveries  of  petrified  termites  have  been  made 
in  England,  the  Baltic  Sea  areas,  Germany,  Cro- 
tia.  Africa,  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Burma. 

Wood  destroying  termites,  or  white  ants,  have 
a  long  line  of  experience  as  practical  and  success- 
ful  builders,  which  aids  them  greatly  in  finding 
the  weak  points  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings of  human  beings  in  this  era.  Driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  forests  by  land  clearing  and 
civilization,  they  have  turned  to  man's  own  struc- 
tures and  handiwork  for  their  food,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  wood. 


CROSSING  THE  BRITISH  CHANNEL 


Since  Julius  Caesar  crossed  the  Channel  in  55 
i;.  C.  the  celebrated  stretch  of  water  has  been 
conquered  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  steamer  has 
sailed  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  S3  minutes,  an 
aeroplane  makes  the  return  journey  in  19^  min- 
utes, and  only  this  summer  it  was  successfully 
glided  in  both  directions  by  Herr  Kronfeld.  the 
German  gliding  expert.  He  made  one  cross- 
ing in  under  an  hour.  Captain  Webb  swam  across 
in  1875,  but  the  fastest  cross-Channel  swim  was 
made  in  1923  by  S.  Tiraboschi  in  16  hour-.  32 
minutes.  The  first  air  crossing  was  made  in  a 
balloon  by  M.  Llanchard  in  1785.  [n  1909  M . 
Bleirot  made  the  first  aeroplane  flight  from  France 
to  England.  In  1929  H.  S.  Perry  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Calais  and  back  in  7  hours.  25  minutes, 
in  a  motorcycle  fitted  with  floats  and  a  propeller 
driven  from  the  gear  box.  In  August,  1930, 
C.  W.  Mason,  a  Dover  man,  managed  to  row 
across  the  Channel  and  back  in  a  15-foot  punt. 
I.a^t  April  a  young  English  couple.  Miss  Gladys 
Clement  and  Ri  hard  Cole,  crossed  in  a  motor 
dinghy.  Submarines  have  gone  across  as  far  as 
the  depth  of  water  permitted  them,  and  a  Can- 
adian diver  has  suggested  walking  across  on  the 
sea  bottom. 


Liberty  is  not  the  right  of  one,   but   of   all. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES.  By  Rosamond  W. 
Goldberg.  Publisher,  Columbia  University  Press, 
No.  345.    New  York.    Price,  $4.50. 

The  title,  "Occupational  Diseases,"  of  Miss 
Goldberg's  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the 
main  contention  of  the  work  is  the  desirability 
of  introducing  in  the  United  States  a  system  of 
national  health  insurance  similar  to  that  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany.  This  is 
fully  developed  towards  the  end,  but  the  author 
quite  interestingly  approaches  her  subject  by  in- 
stancing the  failure  of  workmen's  compensation 
acts  covering  occupational  diseases  to  meet  the 
needs  of  general  sickness  arising  during  employ- 
ment. In  leading  up  to  her  case  she  concisely 
reviews  occupational  maladies,  both  from  poisons 
and  organic,  metallic,  and  mineral  dusts.  Her 
book  contains  no  detailed  information,  but  she 
nevertheless  makes  her  points  by  using  the  latest 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  Hygiene,  special  bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  U.  S.  public  health  reports, 
so  that  her  information  is  not  stale. 

Following  on  this,  Miss  Goldberg  describes 
how  occupational  maladies  are  dealt  with  in  sev- 
eral states.  In  some,  as  in  New  York  (1),  the 
diseases  are  specifically  scheduled  in  imitation  of 
our  own  workmen's  compensation  act,  while  in 
others  what  she  describes  as  (2)  the  "blanket" 
method  is  in  vogue,  i.e.,  trying  to  treat  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  the  same  way  as  accidents.  Sev- 
eral judicial  decisions  are  cited  to  show  the  in- 
adequacy of  dealing  with  all  industrial  diseases 
in  one  or  other  of  these  ways. 

Certainly  to  any  medical  man  visiting  the 
United  States,  the  most  notable  difference  from 
conditions  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  is  the  ab- 
sence there  of  any  system  of  nation?!  insurance 
against  sickness.  Owing  to  the  heavy  charges 
incurred  by  employers  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  in  the  larger  works  industrial 
physicians  medically  supervise  the  workers' 
health,  but  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  the  smaller  works  no  medical  super- 
vision is  attempted.  The  stock  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States  against  health  insur- 
ance are :  that  it  is  not  suited  to  American  ideas, 
that  particular  objection  is  taken  to  the  idea  of 
compulsion  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  is  already 
being  done  by  the  various  types  of  health  insur- 


ance provided  by  unions,  fraternal  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  mutual  and  stock  companies.  Not  a 
few  states,  e.g.,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin,  have  all  considered  the  question 
of  a  health  insurance  bill,  but  it  has  so  far  always 
been  turned  down. 

The  author  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  from 
the  high  sickness  and  death  rates  prevalent  among 
American  wage  earners  and  the  lack  of  medical 
care  provided  for  them,  that  more  effective  meth- 
ods, such  as  could  be  achieved  by  the  institution 
of  national  health  insurance,  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  great  loss  due  to  sickness. 

The  most  noticeable  gap  in  her  consideration 
of  the  subject  is  omission  of  any  mention  of  the 
interesting  new  German  workmen's  compensation 
order  of  1925,  which,  with  the  additions  made  in 
1929,  now  lists  twenty-two  maladies  and  forms 
of  poisoning,  six  of  which  at  least,  i.e.,  poisoning 
by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  and  carbon  monox- 
ide, tropical  diseases  (contracted  by  sailors),  in- 
fectious diseases  (nurses,  etc.),  deafness  from 
noise  and  injuries  from  pneumatic  drills  and  rap- 
idly vibrating  machinery,  are  not  at  present  sched- 
uled in  Great  Britain.— T.  M.  L. 


THE  COMING  WAR.  By  General  Ludendorff. 
Publishers,  Faber  and  Faber,  London,  England. 
Price  6s.  net. 

Bismarck  on  bad  nights  had  awful  dreams ; 
General  Ludendorff  has  them  all  the  time;  and 
he  has  transmitted  much  of  their  nightmare  qual- 
ity into  this  book.  The  description  of  Europe 
during  and  after  the  "coming  war"  might  well 
wreck  the  slumbers  of  any  sensible  European,  but 
luckily  the  military  chapters  depend  on  premises 
which  are  nightmares  of  a  much  less  serious  kind. 
At  scenting  conspiracies,  Ludendorff  can  give  any 
trained  diplomat  a  long  start  and  beat  him  easily. 
French  Freemasons,  Italian  Fascists,  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Bolshevism — three  separate 
sections  of  it,  Stalinites,  Jewish  Freemasons,  and 
Papists — all  are  seeking  to  set  Europe's  pieces 
for  the  chess  match  of  another  world  war 
whereby  their  rival  aims  may  have  a  chance  of 
realization.  They  are  deadly  enemies,  yet  often 
in  alliance,  and  the  heads  of  the  Grand  Orient 
will  collaborate  with  Mussolini  or  organize  the 
assassination  of  that  renegade  Mason,  while  Pius 
X  will  warmly  shake  the  bloody  hand  of  Stalin 
and  retain  the  Papistically  inclined  Litvinoff  to 
play  the   role  of  Brutus.     Confusion   is  steadily 
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confounded  till  one  begins  to  believe  that  if  not 
still  in  the  grip  of  nightmare  LudendorrT  has 
reached  that  sad  stage  in  the  life  of  the  retired 
officer  when  he  might  begin  to  expound  with  zeal 
the  mystery  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  expert  soldier  asserts 
himself.  LudendorrT  makes  a  devastating  on- 
slaught on  the  Hitler  policy  of  playing  with  fire, 
and  sacrifices  him  for  the  grossness  of  the  en- 
deavor to  persuade  Germany  to  take  the  risks 
of  war  by  the  entirely  false  assertion  that  the 
military  societies  can  be  magically  transformed 
into  troops  capable  of  waging  a  modern  war. 
He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Germany 
would  willy-nilly  become  the  theatre  of  war  and 
end  up,  even  if  victorious  in  the  field,  by  seeing 
her  fairest  provinces  howling  wildernesses.  With- 
out faith  in  pacts  and  protocols,  he  has  no  more 
faith  in  entangling  alliances,  and  sees  in  them  the 
avenue  to  a  war  which  means  the  end  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  He  writes  as  a  pessimist.  He 
points  out  the  danger,  but  believes  the  warning 
will  be  in  vain,  and,  as  much  of  it  depends  on  the 
nightmare  part  of  the  book,  it  probably  will  be. 
— M.  G. 


FREE  PASSAGE  FOR  BIRDS 


Sailors  are  well  accustomed  to  the  weary  mi- 
grant bird  that  takes  a  free  passage  for  a  while 
on  spar  or  masthead.  But  the  chartering  of  a 
special  aeroplane  for  the  transport  of  beleaguared 
swallows  is  something  new  in  man's  relationship 
with  the  animal  creation.  The  news  of  it  reads 
more  like  a  delightful  fancy  from  the  pages  of 
Hans  Andersen  or  a  legend  of  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  than  plain  fact.  But  fact  it  is  that  the 
swallows  from  northern  Europe  who  are  ac- 
customed at  this  time  of  year  to  bask  for  a  day 
or  two  in  Austrian  sunshine  have  this  autumn 
met  such  appalling  weather  that  they  are  collaps- 
ing in  hundreds  on  the  barns  of  the  countryside, 
and  even  the  public  buildings  and  factories  of 
the  capital.  Their  plight  is  too  sorry  for  the 
Austrian  bird-lover  to  contemplate  without  rem- 
edy, and  the  assistance  of  the  airman  has  been 
called  upon  to  aid  the  birds.  Passage  for  several 
large  consignments  of  swallows  has  been  booked 
on  the  regular  air  mail  to  Venice  and  special  ma- 
chines have  also  been  run. 


SLIDES  IN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Human  ingenuity  and  engineering  skill  achieved 
remarkable  success  against  the  forces  of  nature 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed  and  de- 
clared open  for  traffic  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
but  the  result  of  those  many  years  of  heart-  I 
breaking  work  was  not  of  the  kind  that,  having 
once  been  finished,  could  be  left  as  it  stood.  Ever  I 
since  1914  constant  surveillance  has  been  neces- 
sary, and  the  task  of  maintenance  has  in  some  re-  | 
spects  been  hardly  less  difficult  than  that  of  con-  I 
struction.  The  Gaillard  Cut  has  in  particular 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  those  who  air  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  waterway  free  from 
navigational  obstructions,  and  this  month  it  has 
again  lived  up  to  its  reputation.  The  torrential 
rains  in  Panama  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
which  raised  the  Chagres  River  to  flood  height 
and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  Gatun  Lake  at  a  safe 
level,  eventually  brought  about  a  landslide  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Gaillard  Cut,  which  so 
blocked  traffic  that  at  one  time  some  fifty  vessels 
were  waiting  at  the  Canal  entrances,  unable  to 
get  through.  The  slide  carried  about  165,000  feet 
of  earth  into  the  Cut  for  a  distance  of  100  yards, 
and  narrowed  the  channel  to  a  width  of  only  80 
feet,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  depth  from 
40  to  25  feet.  Moreover,  the  slide  set  in  motion 
nearly  half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  earth,  which. 
however,  moved  so  slowly  that  the  dredgers  in 
the  channel  were  able  to  cope  with  it.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  light-draught  vessels  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  but  subsequent  investiga- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  the  trouble  was  much 
more  serious,  and  for  several  days  all  traffic  was 
suspended.  The  Canal  authorities,  however,  soon 
got  to  work,  and  well  within  a  week  they  had 
cleared  a  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  channel  to 
permit   of   normal   traffic   being   resumed. 


Unless  we  govern  our  passions  our  passions 
will  govern  us. 


Xct  desertions  from  the  U.S. Navy  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  totaled  45  from  an  average  enlisted 
personnel  of  more  than  <S2,600.  approximately 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  The  number  of 
net  desertions  during  the  past  five  years  has 
shown  a  steady  decrease.  According  to  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  net  desertions  dur- 
ing those  years  have  been:  1927,  1,092;  PL'S. 
794;  1929,  528;  1930,  398;  1931,  45. 
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CURRENT   LEGAL  NOTES 


A  Missing  Towing  Engine. — The  United 
States  sold  the  tug  Ballenas  to  W.  E.  Hedger 
Company  "as  is,  where  is."  Both  parties  to  the 
transaction  erroneously  believed  that  it  was 
equipped  with  a  towing  engine.  In  the  catalogs 
and  circulars  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
this  and  other  boats,  it  was  so  described.  The 
petitioner  (Hedger  Company)  could  have  in- 
spected the  tug  before  purchase  but  did  not  do  so. 
The  bill  of  sale  stated  that  the  seller  made  no  war- 
ranty or  guaranty  as  to  seaworthiness,  condition 
and/or  capacity  of  the  tug.  When  the  petitioner 
bid  for  the  sale  it  was  informed  in  writing  that 
the  sale  was  approved  but  that  no  warranty  was 
made  as  to  the  completeness  of  equipment.  After 
the  petitioner  had  taken  delivery  of  the  tug  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  not  equipped  with  a  tow- 
ing engine,  and  he  started  suit  for  damages.  The 
court  said  : 

"Jt  is  clear  that  the  Government's  department  of 
sales  understood  that  the  Ballenas  was  equipped  with 
a  towing  engine  and  that  the  petitioner  thought  so, 
too.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  petitioner  was 
fully  advised  that  it  had  no  right  to  rely  on  the  de- 
scription of  the  tug  showing  more  than  such  an  un- 
derstanding which  the  Government  had  and  disclosed 
in  good  faith.  •  Great  pains  were  taken  to  put  the 
petitioner  on  guard  against  being  misled  by  any  de- 
scriptive matter  and  it  is  plain  the  Government  was 
selling  just  a  vessel  called  the  Ballenas  with  whatever 
equipment  it  might  have,  and  in  whatever  condition  it 
might  be. 

"Although  a  towing  engine  was  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  tug,  when  the  petitioner 
was  informed  that  its  bid  was  accepted  without  war- 
ranty 'as  to  the  completeness  of  equipment,'  it  cer- 
tainly was  required  to  satisfy  itself  in  so  far  as  it  saw 
fit  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Ballenas,  for  it  was  put  on  notice  that  the  Govern- 
ment's description  of  the  tug  was  no  more  than  a 
representation  of  its  own  understanding  and  not  fur- 
ther to  be  relied  upon.  The  petitioner  knew  that  it 
bought  the  Ballenas  just  as  it  was  and  that  the 
Government  was  to  be  under  no  liability  if  it  didn't 
prove  to  be  as  described.  Perhaps,  it  was  not  obliged 
to  take  the  tug.  But  having  accepted  it  there  can 
be  no  recovery,  for  it  has  received  just  what  it  bought, 
though  not  what  it  thought,  without  legal  justifica- 
tion for  so  thinking,  that  it  was  buying.  ..." 

Ship  Scuttling  Trial. — Submitting  to  a  sec- 
mid  scuttling  charge  and  two  charges  of  perjury, 
Capt.  John  C.  Murphy,  master  of  the  steamship 
Rose  Murphy,  which  was  lost  in  the  Florida 
Straits  in  November,  1927,  has  been  convicted 
by  the  Federal  Court  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  a  charge 
oi  scuttling  the  ship  to  collect  insurance.  Sen- 
tences totaling  eight  years  were  imposed.  The 
two  seamen  who  testified  against  Captain  Murphy 
and  who  pleaded  guilty  as   his  accomplices  are 


expected  to  be  sentenced  soon.  On  entering  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere,  Captain  Murphy  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  one  year  in  prison  on  the  per j un- 
charges, which  resulted  from  his  testimony  in  the 
first  scuttling  case,  and  seven  years  on  the  second 
scuttling  charge,  the  sentences  to  run  concur- 
rently. 

Barratry. — The  Standard  Dictionary  defines 
barratry  as  follows:  "Any  willful  and  unlawful 
act  by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship  contrary 
to  their  duty  to  the  owners,  whereby  the  latter 
sustain  injury." 

Arnold,  in  his  authoritative  work  on  marine 
insurance,  quotes  Lord  Ellenborough  as  saying, 
"Any  willful  act  of  known  criminality,  or  gross 
malversation,  even  though  not  intended  for  the 
owners'  prejudice,  nay,  even  though  intended  for 
their  benefit,  would  yet,  if  in  fact  it  operated  to 
their  prejudice,  by  causing  the  loss  or  seizure  of 
the  ship,  be  barratry  in  the  master." 

W.  D.  Winter,  in  his  "Marine  Insurance," 
says,  "The  most  frequent  cases  of  barratry  today 
are  the  smuggling  of  liquor  into  the  United  States 
by  masters  of  vessels  without  the  connivance  of 
the  owners." 

When  the  5,000-ton  tanker  Raritan  Sun  of  the 
Sun  Oil  Company  was  seized  recently  at  Bushey's 
Dry  Dock,  foot  of  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  with 
a  choice  cargo  of  assorted  liquors  aboard,  the 
incident  was  pregnant  with  nice  points  of  bar- 
ratry. The  vessel  was  seized  by  customs  agents, 
but  according  to  newspaper  reports,  her  owners 
cooperated  with  the  customs  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  recover  the  tanker. 

The  Raritan  Sun  is  understood  to  have  been 
insured  on  a  value  of  $157,500,  a  part  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  New  York 
market.  Should  the  vessel  be  forfeited  her  un- 
derwriters will  become  interested. 

Marine  policies,  among  other  things,  cover 
"barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners."  The 
question  is,  is  the  case  of  the  Raritan  Sun  an  in- 
stance of   barratry  ? 

San  Juan-Dodd  Collision. — In  the  matter  of 
death  claims,  personal  injuries  and  lost  effects 
and  cargo  claims  growing  out  of  the  foundering 
of  the  Son  Juan  after  a  collision  with  the  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  the  commissioner  has  now  made  his  awards. 
The  amounts  range  from  a  few  dollars  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
one   was  awarded  $1,000,  and   the   other  $1,500, 
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for  loss  of  effects  and  injuries.  The  matter  has 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  court  before  payments 
are  made.  Another  case  somewhat  similar  in 
nature,  the  Admiral  Nultoii  and  Orient,  collision 
is  now  being  heard  in  the  District  Court. 


Nine  years  ago  a  fire  in  the  Argonaut  Mine  at 
Jackson,  California,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  47 
lives.  Because  of  that  catastrophe,  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  California  issued  a  spe- 
cial safety  order  requiring  connection  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut and  Kennedy  mines  upon  or  adjacent  to 
the  lower  working  levels.  Such  connection  be- 
tween the  3,900-foot  level  of  the  Kennedy  Mine 
and  the  4,600-foot  level  of  the  Argonaut  Mine 
was  completed  on  December  31,  1925.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  two  occasions  when  the 
miners  from  the  Kenned}-  Mine  came  out  through 
the  connection  to  the  Argonaut  Mine  and  were 
hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  first  was  when  there 
was  a  fire  at  the  surface  workings  of  the  Kennedy 
in  September  1928,  and  the  other  was  recently. 
when  there  was  trouble  with  the  main  hoist  at 
the  Kennedy  shaft.  The  depths  of  these  two 
mines  have  now  reached  a  point  about  1,000  feet 
below  the  connection  and  the  Commission  now 
insists  that  there  should  be  another  passageway 
between  their  lowest  workings.  As  mkhi  as  the 
details  are  worked  out.  this  additional  safeguard 
will  be  consummated. 


CHINA'S  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

(Continued    from    Page    3) 

must  be  well  under  1,500,000.  Neither  of  these  figures 
would  include  mining  labor,  which  has  been  estimated 
by  M.  Torgasheff  *  at  1,042,000  for  mineral  mines. 
and  at  1,247,000  for  salt,  clay,  brick  and  tile  and 
cement  works,  including,  of  course,  a  great  number  of 
native  enterprises  which  cannot  be  called  modern,  as 
has  been  stated. 

Labor  in  China  is  so  plentiful  and  capital  often  30 
scarce  that  human  energy  is  used  to  perform  tasks 
which  in  other  countries  is  done  by  machinery.  To 
make  international  comparisons  of  labor  efficiency 
without  recognizing  this,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  serious 
error.  This  must  be  recognized,  for  example,  in  read- 
ing a  recent  calculation  by  M.  Torgasheff  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  Chinese  mining  labor,  where  he  estimates 
that  the  average  efficiency  of  labor  in  China's  two 
largest  and  best  equipped  coal  mines  is  only  one- 
eleventh  of  the  average  American  efficiency,  and  that 
for  most  semi-modern  and  native  mines  the  average- 
ratio  is  one-twentieth  and  lower,  or  about  one-quarter 
of  the  average  European  efficiency.  Similar  and  lower 
ratios  apply  to  China's  iron  mines.  There  is,  more- 
over, another  and  more  important  qualification. 
Labor  efficiency,  measured  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
output,  may  be  very  low:  but  at  the  same  time  it  may 

•  M.    Torgasheff    Is    an    authority    on    mining    labor    in 

China  and  has  written  extensively   upon   this  subject. 


be  economically   profitable  to  employ  such   inefficient 
labor  if  it  can  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  China. 

Various  reasons  combine  to  strengthen  the  general! 
view  that  the  efficiency  of  China's  factory  worker-  is 
low  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time.  Several  in- 
vestigations have  rather  conclusively  shown  that  most 
families  do  not  receive  incomes  adequate  to  maintain 
their  physical  efficiency.  The  amount  of  child  labor, 
the  high  incidence  of  disease,  the  absence  of  elemen- 
tary and  technical  education,  the  length  of  working 
days,  and  the  absence  of  effective  factory  legislation, 
all  help  to  reduce  the  physical  and  mental  efficiency. 
And  such  conditions  are  likely  to  persist  indefinite!] 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  long  as  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  unskilled,  unorganized  labor,  which  will 
crowd  into  the  cities  to  work  for  a  pittance  in  a 
factory. 

Guilds  Preceded  Labor  Unions 

The  organization  of  labor  is  not  altogether  a  phe- 
nomenon. Tin  old  guild  system  still  functions  m 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  guilds,  however,  were 
never  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  work- 
er- as  a  class.  They  aimed  rather  at  the  welfare  of 
the  trade  or  craft  of  which  both  the  employer  and; 
the  employee  were  members.  Practically,  the  em-' 
ployers  because  of  their  financial  and  social  status, 
dominated  the  guild's  policy  and  activities.  With  the 
break-up  of  the  master-journeyman-apprentice  rela- 
tionship in  the  main  industrial  centers,  the  rise  (,f 
absentee-ownership  industries,  and  the  development 
of  class-consciousness,  the  workers  have  become  dial 
satisfied  with  the  guild  system  and  feel  the  need  a] 
establishing  organizations  of  their  own.  Indeed,  a1 
good  number  of  the  modern  trade-unions  are  but  off- 
springs of  the  old  guilds,  of  which  a  notable  example 
is  found  in  the   Kwangtung  Mechanics'   Union. 

The  development  of  organized  labor  in  China  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  periods:  the  pioneer- 
ing state  from  1911-1920;  the  period  of  recognition 
from  1920-1925;  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  from 
1925-1927;  and  the  period  of  suppression  and  re- 
organization from  1927  to  date. 

In  the  early  stage,  labor's  organizing  efforts,  though 
generally  supported  by  the  intellectual  class,  were 
often  hampered  by  repressive  measures.  Although 
the  right  of  association  was  acknowledged  in  the  Pro- 
visional Constitution  of  the  Republic,  the  stipulation 
was  nullified  by  virtue  of  Article  224  of  the  Pro- 
visional Penal  Code  which  provided  that  "when  work- 
men in  the  same  business  combine  in  a  strike  the 
ringleader  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  .  , 
or  fine  of  not  more  than  300  dollars,  and  the  others 
shall  each  be  punished  with  detention  or  a  fine  ^i  not 
more  than  30  dollars." 

Notwithstanding  these  threats,  organization  went 
on  and  strikes  were  conducted  even  openly  on  severs 
occasions.  The  first  modern  strikes  in  China  were 
reported  as  earl)  as  )()\2.  In  1916  a  strike  was  called 
by  the  employee-  of  the  French  Concession  at  Tient- 
sin in  remonstrance  against  the  illegal  extension  of 
the  Concession  boundary  on  the  part  oi  the  French 
Consulate.  In  \u\(>,  as  a  restdt  of  the  Student  Move- 
ment, a  number  of  strikes  and  boycotts  took  place  int 
Peking,  Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai. 

Chinese  workers  who  had  served  in  foreign  lands 
were  also  an  important  factor  in  the  period  of  recog- 
nition of  the  labor  movement,  especially  the  140,0(9 
coolies  who  had  served  behind  the  trenches  in  France. 
A  labor  federation  for  Chinese  Worker-  in  France 
was  organized  and  registered  with  the  French  ( ,ov- 
ernment.  It  immediately  won  a  membership  of  6O0l 
and  established  thirty-six  branches  with  the  main 
headquarters  at  Paris.  These  workers  returned  to 
their  homeland  with  new  experiences  and  ambitions, 
and  began  to  practice  what  they  had  learned  in  the 
West.  As  early  as  September,  1919,  there  was  organ- 
ized in  Shanghai  the   Chinese   Returned   Laborers'   Afl 
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sociation.  Its  aims  were:  To  improve  wages  by  group 
effort,  to  fight  for  the  right  to  strike,  the  right  to 
hold  meetings,  and  the  right  to  make  public  speeches 
for  promoting  the  common  welfare  of  the  workers. 
In  1920  there  also  appeared  in  Canton  the  Chinese 
Overseas  Labor  Union. 

The  Successful  Seamen's  Strike 

At  about  this  time  the  authorities  in  the  South 
began  to  realize  that  labor  unions  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  An  object  lesson  came  in  the  seamen's 
strike  in  Hongkong  in  1922.  Ever  since  the  close  of 
the  European  War,  the  cost  of  living  in  the  island 
had  increased  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities 
on  the  mainland.  Added  to  this  cause  is  the  fact  that 
toward  the  end  of  1919  the  foreign  seamen,  who  were 
already  receiving  better  wages  than  the  Chinese,  were 
given  a  further  increase  of  15  per  cent,  whereas  most 
of  the  Chinese  seamen  were  still  paid  at  prewar  rates. 
Since  the  shipping  companies  had  twice  refused  to 
consider  the  seamen's  demands  for  a  wage  increase, 
the  Chinese  Seamen's  Union  presented  its  third  peti- 
tion on  January  12,  1922,  and  demanded  a  reply 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Failing  again  to  secure  any 
satisfactory  answer,  some  1500  seamen  struck  on 
the  morning  of  January  13.  When  on  February  1  the 
British  Governor  of  Hongkong  proclaimed  the 
Chinese  Seamen's  Union  an  unlawful  society,  a  gen- 
eral sympathetic  strike  was  declared  which  augmented 
the  striking  force  to  about  50,000,  representing  practi- 
cally all  the  trades  in  the  island.  The  strike,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  by  Prof.  Chen  Ta,  affected  four- 
teen steamship  companies  and  166  vessels.  Finally, 
on  March  5,  1922,  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
means  of  which  the  seamen  obtained  a  raise  in  wages 
of  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  following  day  the  Governor 
of  Hongkong  rescinded  his  order  of  February  1,  and 
the  same  person  who  removed  the  Union's  signboard 
was  obliged  to  replace  it.  Influenced  by  the  seamen's 
victory,  the  Kwangtung  authorities  repealed  Article 
224  of  the  Provisional  Penal  Code,  thereby  removing 
the  chief  legal  obstruction  to  organized  labor. 

From  this  time  on  organization  of  labor  began  to 
spring  up  everywhere  in  China.  However,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Kuomintang  political  party  (which  sub- 
sequently gained  control  of  the  National  Government) 
to  admit  the  Communists  to  the  party  council  fore- 
shadowed serious  trouble.  Unionism  gradually  came 
under  the  domination  of  skilled  Communist  propa- 
gandists, and  the  spread  of  extreme  radicalism  was 
swift  throughout  the  land.  During  these  days  the 
"red"  labor  unions  had  complete  temporary  control 
in  such  cities  as  Canton  and  Swatow.  It  is  also  reli- 
ably reported  that,  in  certain  farming  districts,  land 
was  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  owners  and  con- 
fiscated. The  wealthy  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes  and  their  land  was  distributed  to  the  poor. 
The  ownership  of  land  by  the  poor  was  thus  increased 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  new 
owners  did  not  have  much  time  to  till  the  land,  for 
they  had  to  attend  to  multifarious  dulies  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Communists,  such  as  military  drill, 
mass  meetings,  and  occasional  raids  on  the  aristocrats 
who  still  remained  on  their  estates. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  so-called  "marriage 
of  convenience,"1  the  Kuomintang-Communist  alli- 
ance, came  to  the  inevitable  end,  the  Chinese  labor 
unions  could  scarcely  then  be  recognized  as  real 
unions.  They  had  become  mere  propaganda  agencies 
for  political  and  communistic  adventures. 

Suppression  of  Labor  Union  Activity 

Being  fully  aware  of  this  trend,  the  leaders  of  the 
Kuomintang  became  convinced  that  self-preservation 
demanded  immediate  steps  to  exterminate  commun- 
ism and  incidentally  to  check  radicalism  (which  meant 
communism)  in  the  labor  unions.  The  Kuomintang 
leaders,  with  their  party  in  control  of  the  national 
government,  sponsored  the  formation  of  "union  labor 


purification  committees,"  and  by  various  other  means 
placed  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the 
unions.  One  step  in  that  direction  was  the  enactment 
of  a  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act.  It  provides  that 
workers  on  any  public  utility  must,  before  striking, 
submit  their  case  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  fur 
investigation.  If  conciliation  fails,  the  case  must  go 
to  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  will  undertake  to 
investigate  the  dispute  more  thoroughly.  While  the 
dispute  is  under  investigation  neither  a  strike  nor  a 
lockout  is  permitted. 

On  November  1,  1929,  another  very  arbitrary  trade- 
union  regulation  law  was  put  into  effect  by  the  pres- 
ent national  government.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  law: 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  while  workers  over 
sixteen  years  numbering  one  hundred  in  the  same  in- 
dustry or  over  fifty  in  the  same  trade  may  form 
unions,  the  restrictions  concerning  the  right  to  strike 
are  so  severe  and  the  powers  given  to  the  local  Kuo- 
mintang to  dissolve  or  suspend  unions  for  "violation 
of  law"  or  "nuisance"  or  "impediment  of  public  wel- 
fare" are  so  extensive  as  to  deprive  the  unions  of 
what  is  regarded  in  most  countries  as  their  greatest 
strength. 

Under  this  law,  workers  in  the  government,  in 
public  utilities,  and  in  the  army  and  navy,  are  not 
allowed  to  organize  unions.  No  strike  is  allowed  until 
the  dispute  is  referred  to  arbitration.  Arbitration  fail- 
ing, the  workers  concerned  may  declare  a  strike  if 
two-thirds  of  those  present  at  a  mass  meeting  vote 
by  secret  ballot  in  favor  of  the  strike. 

As  a  result  of  labor-union  flirtation  with  the  Com- 
munists, union  membership  throughout  China  showed 
a  marked  decline — from  over  3,000,000  at  the  height 
of  their  strength  to  approximately  500,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1931. 

Legal  Protection  of  Factory  Workers 

Factory  legislation  in  China,  as  distinct  from  the 
regulation  of  trade-unions  and  of  industrial  disputes, 
dates  from  1914,  when  the  first  mining  regulations 
were  drawn  up,  and  from  March,  1923,  when  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  under  the 
Peking  Government  drafted  the  "Provisional  General 
Factory  Regulations."  These  have  since  been  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  other  provisional  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  various  provincial  authorities.  The  politi- 
cal conditions  of  China  up  to  1928  were  such  that 
most  of  this  legislation  remained  entirely  provisional, 
and,  naturally,  little  of  it  could  be  effectively  enforced. 
It  was  not  until  December  27,  1929,,  that  the  National 
Government  promulgated  the  National  Factory  Law. 
The  date  fixed  for  its  enforcement  was  February  1. 
1931,  but  further  time  extension  was  granted  after 
representation  by  leading  Chinese  business  men  who 
urged  that  the  immediate  application  of  the  some- 
what drastic  provisions  of  the  law  would  seriously 
disorganize  China's  industries.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  detail  here, 
but  they  include  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen,  and  of  night  work  or  more 
than  eight  hours'  day  work  for  child  workers  (under 
sixteen  years).  It  establishes  the  eight-hour  day  as 
the  ordinary  working  time,  with  provisions  for  <  \ 
tension  to  ten  hours  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
prohibits  women's  work  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  for  annual 
vacations,  and  for  eight  weeks'  leave  for  women 
workers  in  case  of  childbirth.  It  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  factory  councils  with  employee  representa- 
tion, for  minimum  wage  rates,  equal  rates  for  nun 
and  women  on  identical  work,  arbitration  and  con 
ciliation  machinerv,  and  a  number  of  regulations  con- 
cerning workers'  health,  safety  plans,  and  insurance 
schemes.  . 

Such  a  law  is  clearly  an  important  step  in  (  lima  s 
industrial   evolution.     It    has   been    criticized   consider- 
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ably — first,  because  no  detailed  provisions  for  inspec- 
tion of  factories  and  enforcement  of  regulations  ac- 
company the  law,  and,  secondly,  because  the  reforms 
which  it  suddenly  introduces  are  too  sweeping  to 
allow  of  its  effective  enforcement  without  disrupting 
industrial  production.  A  far  more  significant  objec- 
tion, however,  is  that,  despite  the  severity  of  its  stand- 
ards, the  term  "factory"  has  been  so  defined  that  it 
will  affect  a  comparatively  small  number  of  establish- 
ments (probably  no  more  than  2500  in  all  China) 
and  will  leave  untouched  the  thousands  of  small 
workshops  and  craft  enterprises  with  less  than  thirty 
workers,  in  which  conditions  of  health,  safety,  wage 
rates,  apprenticeship,  and  employment  are  at  their 
worst.  Whether  and  by  what  means  the  National  or 
Provincial  Governments  may  gradually  extend  the 
restriction  of  the  Factory  Law  to  workers  in  these 
small  industries  and  to  the  great  exploited  mass  of 
unskilled  coolies  engaged  in  transport  and  miscella- 
neous occupations,  who  together  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  China's  population  not  engaged  in  agriculture, 
is  a  pertinent  but  unanswered  question.  Again,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chinese  law  is  not  en- 
forceable in  the  various  foreign  settlements,  except  by 
consent  of  the  various  powers  who  control  the  settle- 
ments by  virtue  of  treaty  rights. 

Standards  of  Living 

So  little  is  known  of  wages,  incomes,  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  standards  of  living  in  the  fifty  million  or 
more  of  China's  peasant  families  that  any  searcher 
for  the  truth  is  necessarily  compelled  to  devote  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  labor  conditions  of  urban  and 
industrial  regions  where  scattered  and  incomplete  in- 
vestigations have  been  made.  At  the  outset,  one  must 
accept  the  judgment  of  many  competent  observers 
to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  of  industrial  workers 
in  China  are  with  rare  exceptions  bad,  and  in  many 
cases  atrocious,  even  by  comparison  with  other  Asi- 
atic countries.  Few  will  venture  to  claim  that  the 
Chinese  urban  or  industrial  worker  has  as  yet  reaped 
any  of  the  benefits  which  ought  to  flow  from  the 
introduction  of  modern  industrial  processes.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the 
cities,  for  the  unwonted  rigor  of  factory  discipline,  and 
for  the  risk  of  industrial  accidents  and  disease,  there 
is  little  to  suggest  that  the  factory  laborer  fares  much 
better  than  his  peasant  brother. 

To  generalize  on  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
China  is  an  impossible  task.  All  that  can  he  done  is 
to  take  note  of  representative  rates  which  prevail  in 
certain  important  enterprises.  For  ordinary  mining 
workers,  M.  Torgasheff  has  calculated  a  daily  aver- 
age wage  of  about  35  cents,  Chinese  currency,*  with 
a  range  of  35  to  45  cents  in  the  better  and  larger  coal 
mines,  and  a  much  lower  range — of  15  to  30  cents — in 
many  native  enterprises.  For  cotton-mill  operatives 
in  Shanghai,  where  wages  and  prices  are  relatively 
high,  a  recent  study  shows  an  average  daily  rate 
of  51  cents  for  male  general  workers,  47  cents  for 
females,  and  33  cents  for  child  workers.  Actual 
monthly  earnings,  however,  are  only  about  SI 3.85  for 
male  general  workers,  and  ?12.15  for  females.  In 
Tientsin,  where  rates  are  lower,  the  same  type  of 
worker  earned,  on  the  average,  a  daily  wage  of  45 
cents  for  males  and  34  cents  for  females  during  the 
period  1927-1929,  and  a  sample  list  of  over  two  thou- 
sand factory  workers  in  that  city  were  found  to  earn 
only  about  $9  per  month.  In  "the  semi-modernized 
workshop  industries  of  carpet  weaving,  hosiery  knit- 
ting, rayon  and  cotton  weaving,  an  average  monthly 
wage  of  ?1 1.28  was  usual,  though  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that   nearly   half   the   labor   in  these   industries 

*  In  making  conversions  from  silver  to  prold  dollars,  It 
is  on  the  whole  better  to  attribut.  the  Bllver  dollar  with 
a  gold  value  of  40  or  50  cents  United  States  eurrencv 
rather  than  with  its  present  depreciated  value  of  25  outs. 
Chinese  prices  and  wages  have  not  moved  upward  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  exchange. 


is  supplied  by  apprentices  who  receive  little  or  noth- 
ing in  wages  during  their  first  three  years  of  employ- 
ment. In  Shanghai,  during  the  second  half  of  1928, 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  for  male  workers  in  thirty 
types  of  employment,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  was 
only    |21.33. 

Long  Working  Hours 

Working  hours  in  China  are  everywhere  long, 
whether  in  workshop  or  factory  industries.  Tientsin 
factories  average  twelve  and  one-half  hours  a  day; 
twelve  hours  is  the  usual  day  in  coal  and  iron  mines; 
eleven  to  twelve  hours  with  day  and  night  shifts  i>. 
the  rule  for  most  cotton  mills  in  China;  in  many  of 
the  smaller  workshops  the  hours  run  up  to  fourteen 
and  fifteen.  Only  in  certain  large  cities  is  the  Sunday 
rest  at  all  frequent;  elsewhere  a  few  hours  off  once 
or  twice  a  month  is  often  the  rule.  In  addition  to  all 
these  afflictions,  the  Chinese  industrial  worker  has 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  depression  suffered 
from  severe  unemployment. 

On  the  general  conditions  of  labor  no  useful  gen- 
eralization can  be  made.  To  the  casual  observer  it 
often  seems  as  if  the  conditions  in  the  large  factories 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  those  in  the  tiny,  unhealthy 
and  ill-lighted  hovels  which  house  the  carpet,  hosiery. 
and  rayon  workers  of  Tientsin  and  1'eiping.  Yet,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  strain  and  hurry  of  the 
factory,  where  the  machine  is  master,  are  absent  from 
the  smaller  workshops  with  their  leisurely  and  in- 
efficient ways.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  child 
labor  of  the  cotton  mills  is  a  greater  social  evil  than 
the  apprentice  labor  of  the  hosiery-knitting  shops. 
The  evil  is  great  enough  in  both  cases.  One  does  not 
have  to  wander  very  far  in  any  large  industrial  town 
of  China  to  find  -hocking  evidences  of  all  the  human 
degradation  and  distress  which  disgraced  the  early 
years  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  High 
mortality  from  preventable  accidents  and  industrial 
diseases,  unprotected  machinery,  had  ventilation,  light 
ing  and  sanitation,  overcrowding  and  housing  con 
ditions  where  even  the  best  is  deplorable  and  tin- 
worst  is  appalling — these,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
blessings  that  modern  industry  has  brought  to  China. 
The  conditions  are  such  as  to  throw  added  luster  on 
the  few  public-spirited  employers  who  have  attempted 
to  rise  above  them,  and  to  call  forth  the  support  of 
everyone  for  the  enforcement  of  almost  any  factory 
law,  however  drastic  or  incomplete. 

Yet  even  the  complete  abolition  of  these  condition- 
will  not  bring  about  the  solution  of  China's  labor 
problem.  For  the  problem  is,  at  bottom,  not  indus- 
trial but  rural,  [f  we  suppose  that  by  some  incredible 
feat  China  is  able  to  secure  tolerable  standards  for 
her  industrial  and  craft  workers,  she  will  have  di- 
rectly affected  the  live-  ^>\  perhaps  three  million 
workers  and  of,  at  most,  ten  million  individuals.  She 
can  then  turn  to  her  real  labor  problem,  which  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  well  over  fifty  million  peasant 
families,  or  more  than  three  hundred  million  human 
beings,  struggle  to  exist  under  conditions  which  do 
not  allow  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  maintain 
their  physical  efficiency.  Crowded  on  half-acre  plots 
in  Kwangtung,  herded  together  on  huge  feudal  estates 
in  northern  Manchuria,  killed  off  by  flood  and  famine 
in  the  northwest  provinces,  preyed  upon  and  terror- 
ized everywhere  by  soldiers  and  bandits,  regularly 
afflicted  by  flood  or  drought,  locusts,  and  hail,  they  ye! 
continue  to  live  and  to  maintain  that  fortitude  and 
stoic  cheerfulness  which  has  given  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  have  lived  among  them,  the  reputation  of 
being  among  the  most  lovable  and  vital  of  the  world's 
agricultural  laborers.  What  touches  these  men  and 
women  touches  China,  and  what  does  not  touch  them 
does  not  touch  China.  Therefore,  labor  organization 
in  China  has  a  broader  field  to  cover  than  in  perhaps 
any  country  under  the  sun. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  National  Standing  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  composed  of  shipping-  men  rep- 
resenting all  branches  of  the  industry,  has  ten- 
tatively agreed  on  January  27  and  28  as  the  dates 
for  assembling  the  fifth  annual  conference  in 
Washington. 

Admiral  F.  C.  Billard,  commandant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  recently  told  the  At- 
lantic Deeper  Waterways  Association  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  the  Coast  Guard  rescued 
5,627  persons  from  peril  and  rendered  assist- 
ance to  12,057,  the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  service. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  copra  that  crosses 
the  Pacific  is  manufactured  into  oil  and  copra 
cake  in  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  some  of  it 
is  now  going  on  to  Europe  in  Danish  motorships 
under  the  East  Asiatic  Company's  flag.  The 
motorship  Tanking,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
the  other  day,  took  1,000  tons  of  copra,  while  the 
Asia,  sailing  several  weeks  ago,  carried  5,000  tons, 
all  billed  to  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  long  haul  from 
the  Philippines  to  Copenhagen,  equal  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  the  world ;  but 
the  copra  pays  well  in  Europe. 

The  new  Matson  liner  Mariposa  completed  a 
"highly  satisfactory"  trial  run  over  the  naval 
course  off  Rockland,  Maine,  December  11.  The 
mean  speed  of  three  trial  runs  was  22.274  knots. 
Her  highest  single  run  was  22.843  knots.  Clear 
weather,  with  wind  varying  between  15  and  35 
miles,  prevailed  during  the  tests.  Representatives 
of  the  Navy,  Shipping  Board,  American  Bureau 
and  Lloyds  were  witnesses  to  the  Mariposa  trials. 
All  were  reported  "very  enthusiastic  over  results, 
which  materially  exceed  Mariposa  contract  re- 
quirements." 

Captain  George  Fried,  one  of  the  best-known 
merchant  marine  officers  in  the  world,  will  com- 
mand the  new  United  States  liner  Manhattan, 
which  was  recently  launched  at  Camden — the  larg- 
est merchant  ship  ever  built  in  America.  His  sea 
exploits  are  legion ;  he  has  achieved  fame  by  res- 
cues which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar skippers  on  the  seven  seas.  He  probably  has 
received  more  decorations  for  courage  and  sea- 
manship than  any  other  man  in  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.    He  has  directed  some  of  the 


most  daring  rescues  in  maritime  history  and  suc- 
cessfully performed  such  feats  as  the  transfer 
at  night  of  a  stricken  seaman  from  a  rolling 
freighter  to  his  ship. 

The  Cunard  Line  will  operate  the  liners  Carin- 
tliia,  Samaria,  Scythia  and  Caledonia  on  the  ser- 
vice to  Havana  this  winter.  The  Scythia  will 
make  the  first  voyage  on  the  service,  leaving  New 
York  January  15.  She  will  be  followed  by  the 
Cari  nt  hia  January  22,  and  the  Scythia  and 
Samaria  will  alternate  thenceforth  on  a  weekly 
schedule,  the  last  sailing  being  made  by  the  Cal- 
edonia March  11.  On  round  voyages  of  nine 
days,  passengers  will  be  permitted  the  use  of  the 
vessel  as  a  hotel  during  their  two-day  stay  in 
Havana,  on  each  of  the  round  voyages  a  stop 
being  made  at  Nassau  long  enough  to  allow  pas- 
sengers to  tour  part  of  the  island.  The  minimum 
round-trip  rate  will  be  $125  and  minimum  one- 
way rate  $90. 

Net  income  from  15,125  Pribilof  Island  fur- 
seal  skins  sold  at  auction  recently  at  St.  Louis 
brought  into  the  Federal  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$282,642.75,  according  to  Lewis  Radcliffe,  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Fisheries,  under  whose  auspices 
the  furs  were  collected  and  sold.  Of  the  total 
9,125  dyed  black  furs  sold  for  $178,407.50.  an 
average  of  $19.55  per  skin;  and  6,000  dyed  log- 
wood brown  sold  for  $104,235.25,  an  average  of 
$17.37  per  skin.  The  black  dyed  skins  brought 
prices  as  follows:  regular  skins  ranged  from  $18 
to  $34.50,  with  an  average  of  $22.05  per  skin; 
scarred  and  faulty  skins  ranged  from  $14.50  to 
$25,  with  an  average  of  $17.51;  and  No.  Ill's 
brought  from  $9  to  $11.50,  an  average  of  S10.14. 

To  be  the  largest  ship  in  the  world  carries 
with  it  penalties  as  well  as  attractions,  and  in 
these  hard  times  it  is  worth  while  considering 
a  little  slenderizing.  One  report  has  it  that  the 
Leviathan,  for  which  the  proud  boast  is  made,  is 
very  popular  with  port  authorities  both  at  New 
York  and  Southampton  in  that  she  pays  heavy 
dues  commensurate  with  her  claims.  All  the 
time  the  British  are  convinced  that  the  Majestic 
is  a  larger  vessel.  It  all  depends  on  the  method 
of  measurement  and  the  ports  mentioned  will  be 
very  distressed  if  the  suggest  inn  made  to  CUl 
down  the  Leviathan's  tonnage,  bolstered  by  ad- 
ventitious aids  to  swell  the  total,  is  carried  out. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  with  very  little 
change  under  standard   classifications  the   Lcvia- 
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than's  harbor  dues  could  be  reduced  by  $40,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  very  useful  for  more 
lucrative  forms  of  advertising.  Also,  with  the 
monster  vessels  now  building  in  England  and 
France,  her  claim  as  the  largest  ship  is  already 
under  a  threatening  cloud,  and  the  Majestic,  her 
only  challenger,  will  also  be  out  of  the  picture. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  United  States 
will  pay  wartime  claims  to  Germany  under 
awards  of  the  German-American  Mixed  Claims 
Commission  during  the  period  of  the  Hoover 
moratorium  on  international  debt  payments,  not- 
withstanding the  refusal  of  France  to  consent  to 
German  payments  to  this  country  under  awards 
of  the  same  commission.  All  of  the  American 
payments  will  go  to  private  corporations  and 
German  citizens  through  the  Berlin  Government 
and  will  total  close  to  $2/5.000,000,  including  in- 
terest. Claims  against  Germany  held  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  amount  to  $l>, 000.000,  but  these  will 
not  be  paid  until  after  the  moratorium.  The 
Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
lines  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  pay- 
ments, the  former  receiving  $9,656,000  in  prin- 
cipal and  $3,228,000  in  interest,  and  the  latter. 
$6,284,000  in  principal  and  $2,101,000  in  interest. 
Nothing  further  has  been  heard  regarding  recent 
insinuations  that  the  French  Government  con- 
templates proposing  to  German  shipping  interests 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  by  which  compe- 
tition with   French  shipping  will  be  controlled. 

Loans  were  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board 
on  September  16  to  the  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corporation  for  the  construction  of  two  new 
steel  ships.  Their  estimated  cost  is  $2,300,000 
each,  and  the  Government  advances  from  the 
construction  loan  fund  will  be  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,725,000  for  each  vessel.  When  completed 
the  ships  will  be  placed  in  service  on  ocean  mail 
route  Xo.  19,  covering  Ww  York  to  Puerto  Co- 
lombia and/or  Cartagena,  Colombia,  via  Fort  an 
Prince,  Haiti,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Repay- 
ment of  the  loan  will  be  made  over  a  20-year 
period  with  interest  at  the  lowest  legal  rate  pay- 
able semi-annually.  The  vessels  are  to  be  built 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard  at 
Newport  News.  They  will  be  combination  pas- 
senger and  cargo  steamers  especially  designed  for 
the  service  in  which  they  will  be  engaged,  404.3  x 
57.6  x  23.6,  with  a  total  deadweight  of  4,400  tons. 
The  power  plant  is  to  be  geared  turbine  propelling 
machinery  having  a  normal  s.h.p.  of  6,500  and  a 
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speed  of  16  knots.  A  total  of  54,000  cu.  ft.  of  re-j 
frigerated  space  will  be  provided  for  carrving 
fruit  and  other  perishable  cargoes. 

Economizing  in  food  for  passengers  is  one 
method  suggested  by  F.  J.  Schumacher  for  re- 
ducing operating  costs  on  liners.  It  is,  of  courses} 
well  known  that  on  many  liners  as  much  food  is 
thrown  overboard  as  is  consumed  by  the  pas4 
sengers,  but  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  stew 
ard's  department  is  a  difficult  problem.  Ameri- 
can passengers  demand  a  variety  of  viands  out 
of  all  reason,  and  European  travelers  are  notori- 
ously "finnicky"  while  naturally  the  excellence  of 
their  commissariat  F  a  forceful  argument  in  all 
shipping  advertising.  Each  line  claims  "the  best." 
Mr.  Schumacher,  in  a  report  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  discuses  the  problem  in  detail.  He  has 
studied  the  commissaries  of  many  ship  lino  in 
his  thirty  years  of  work  at  every  post  in  the 
steward's  department  from  .scullion  to  chief  stew- 
ard, purser  and  food  controller,  and  has  installed 
food  control  systems  on  several  of  the  large  ships. 
lie  i>  now  vice-president  of  the  Commissary. 
Service  Corp.. ration  of  New  York,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  ships  will  introduce  a 
system  of  semi-cafeteria  and  semi-serving  to 
eliminate  7?  per  cent  of  tin-  cost  of  dining  room 
service. 

Highly  gratified  at  the  .success  of  its  two-year 
campaign  of  using  motion  pictures  to  show  ship- 
pers and  consignees  how  cargo  is  handled  from 
receipt  to  discharge.  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  largest  and  oldest  of  the  inter- 
coastal  carrier-,  has  just  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  talking  motion  picture,  "Inter- 
coastal  Cargo."  Besides  showing  many  interest- 
ing details  of  cargo  handling,  including  the 
loading  of  a  heavy  lift  weighing  70,(XH)  pounds, 
the  new  film  incorporates  views  of  New  York 
harbor  and  skyline,  with  a  close-up  of  the  Fmpire 
State  Building,  world's  tallest  structure;  Phila- 
delphia's harbor.  Boston  harbor,  and  the  famous 
Boston  Fish  Pier;  close-ups  of  the  old  fighting 
frigate  Constitution ;  numerous  shots  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  locks  in  operation 
Gatun  Fake  and  Dam.  and  the  electric  "mules"' 
that  pull  the  ships  through;  and  a  thrilling  life- 
boat drill  at  sea.  The  new  film,  which  is  said  to 
he  the  first  talking  picture  to  be  made  by  a  freight 
line,  will  be  shown  free  of  charge  to  any  inter- 
ested organization  or  group,  and  bookings  will  be 
made  by  any  company  agent  or  representative. 
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WORLDS  SHIPPING 


The  contract  for  a  sister  ship  to  the  new  Mon- 
wch  of  Bermuda  has  been  placed  by  Furness, 
vVithy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ad.,  and  work  will  begin  at  once.  The  new  ship 
vill  replace  the  merchant  vessel  Bermuda,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  November  20  at  Belfast. 

A  temporary  reduction  of  tonnage  dues,  to 
erminate  July  1,  1932,  has  been  announced  by 
he  Suez  Canal  Company.  According  to  the  new 
scale  of  charges,  the  rate  on  vessels  loaded  with 
:argo  is  six  gold  francs  per  ton,  a  reduction  of 
55  centimes,  and  the  rate  on  vessels  in  ballast  is 
:hi*ee  gold  francs  per  ton,  a  reduction  of  2>2l/2 
:entimes. 

Operations  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  it  was 
stated  by  the  president  at  the  semi-annual  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Tokyo  recently,  resulted  in  a  net 
loss  for  the  half  year  of  84,000  yen  after  pro- 
viding for  full  customary  depreciation  and  re- 
serves totaling  5,500,000  yen.  The  loss  will  be 
Dalanced  by  the  amount  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  fiscal  period,  and  the  remaining  450,- 
000  yen  will  be  credited  to  the  succeeding  ac- 
count.    No  dividend  was  declared. 

The  British  steamship  Calulu,  ex  Osnabruek, 
4,399  tons  gross,  2,674  net,  7,040  tons  d.w.  on 
24.2  ft.  draft,  built  1907,  S.  S.  No.  2  1928,  ac- 
commodates about  22  passengers,  steams  about  1 1 
knots,  and  owned  by  the  Austral-China  Nav.  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  (now  in  liquidation), 
has  been  sold  to  Shanghai  owners  for  about 
£7,000.  This  vessel  has  been  lying  at  Sydney 
for  over  two  years,  and  tenders  for  her  sale  were 
first  invited  about  a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  state  that 
exporters  and  importers  regard  the  suspension 
of  the  American  Brazil  Line  as  a  blow  to  Ameri- 
can prestige.  The  American-Brazil  Line,  operat- 
ing the  steamships  Bangu,  Berury  and  Biboco 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Savannah  and 
Jacksonville  and  Para,  Pernambuco,  Maranhao, 
Bahia  and  Natal,  has  been  ordered  discontinued  by 
the  Shipping  Board.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
line,  which  was  operated  by  the  Colombian  Steam- 
ship Company,  according  to  exporters  will  leave 
the  British  lines  in  almost  undisputed  control  of 
the  field.  The  report  does  not  state  what  grievance 


the  Brazilians  have  against  the  British  lines  which 
have  kept  the  country  supplied  with  sea  trans- 
port for  half  a  century,  while  the  American  Brazil 
Line  could  only  compete  by  accepting  heavy  losses. 

Salvage  work  on  the  sunken  P.  &  O.  liner 
Egypt,  which  has  been  unavailing  for  nine  years, 
is  about  to  bear  fruit,  according  to  advices  from 
Italy.  The  vessel  sank  off  Hrest  in  May,  1922, 
following  a  collision,  while  en  route  from  Bombay 
to  London.  In  the  strong  room  of  the  Egypt 
was  approximately  $10,000,000  in  gold  boullion 
and  specie.  The  vessel  lies  in  about  60  fathoms 
and  in  a  current  that  often  exceeds  25  miles  an 
hour.  A  French  firm,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
German  divers,  managed  to  reach  the  wreck  in 
1928,  but  subsequently  gave  up  the  work,  it  being 
found  impossible  to  penetrate  the  steel  plates  en- 
closing the  gold.  In  1929,  the  work  was  resumed 
by  an  Italian  concern,  and,  according  to  current 
reports,  divers  from  the  salvage  vessel  Artiglio  II 
have  succeeded  in  exploding  a  terrific  charge  of 
dynamite,  which  has  completely  opened  the  strong 
room  in  which  the  bullion  is  stored. 

The  use  of  wireless  apparatus  in  foreign  ships 
has  been  restricted  within  ten  miles  of  the  Soviet 
coasts  by  the  Russian  authorities,  infringement 
of  this  restriction  being  subject  to  heavy  pen- 
alties. In  future  all  transmitting  and  receiving 
apparatus  must  be  declared  to  the  customs  au- 
thorities and  must  be  sealed  during  a  vessel's  stay 
in  port.  Unsealing  of  rooms  and  apparatus  may 
be  undertaken  only  by  the  harbor  master  or  his 
representative.  However,  the  formality  of  seal- 
ing may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  harbor 
master  in  ports  where  there  are  no  shore  wire- 
less stations  or  in  shallow  water  ports  where 
ships  are  forced  to  lie  at  anchor.  In  such  cases 
the  harbor  master  may  grant  permission  to  use 
the  wireless  at  certain  periods  for  plain  language 
communication  only,  while  the  captain,  crew  and 
passengers  are  enjoined  from  possession  of  any 
wireless  apparatus  which  has  not  been  declared 
to  the  customs. 

Numbering  among  the  largest  French  vessels  to 
be  placed  in  service  since  the  war,  the  new  passen- 
ger steamship  L'Atlantique,  constructed  at  St.  Na- 
zaire  for  the  Cie.  de  Navigation  Sud  Atlantiquc. 
is  shortly  to  make  her  maiden  voyage  on  the  com- 
pany's South  American  run.  The  ship  is  713  feel 
in  length  and  91  feet  in  beam,  and  is  propelled  by 
Parsons  geared  turbines  supplied  with  steam  by 
oil-fire  boilers  and  arranged  for  quadruple  screws. 
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A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  ship's  passenger  ac- 
commodations is  that  all  the  staterooms  open  on  a 
central  passage  rather  than  on  two  corridors.  This 
passage,  called  the  "Rue  Centrale,"  is  450  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  a  library  and  a  florist's  and 
other  shops,  including  a  motor-car  salesroom.  All 
the  rooms  are  handsomely  decorated,  and  the  usual 
entertainment  features,  including  a  swimming 
pool,  gymnasium,  shooting  gallery,  motion  picture 
theater,  and  deck  games,  are  provided  for  the 
passengers. 

Uritish  shipowners  have  frequently  been  urged 
to  sell  their  old  ships  to  the  scrapper  instead  of  to 
foreign  competitors  even  when  the  steel  market 
was  good.  When  scrap  tonnage  was  £2  a  ton 
they  thought  they  were  wiser  to  refuse  to  sell, 
while  at  30s.  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  sell. 
Xow  those  who  are  forced  to  get  rid  of  tonnage 
are  fortunate  if  they  can  get  more  than  10s..  for 
even  at  this  price  the  shipwreckers  are  not  making 
much.  At  every  English  center  demolition  is 
either  suspended  indefinitely  or  else  proceeding 
very  slowly,  and  huge  piles  of  metal  are  awaiting 
distribution  while  in  every  laying-up  district  there 
are  ships  whose  owners  are  wondering  whether  it 
is  worth  while  continuing  to  pay  out  month  after 
month,  or  whether  it  is  not  time  that  they  cut 
their  losses.  It  is  beginning  to  look,  in  the  Eng- 
lish market,  as  if  it  may  soon  be  as  difficult  U>  find 
a  buyer  who  will  break  up  an  old  ship  as  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past  to  find  a  buyer  who  will 
give  a  satisfactory  price  to  run  her. 

A  Diesel  electric  ice-breaker,  which  will  be  the 
first  of  her  kind,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Swe- 
dish Government.  The  contract  will  be  divided 
between  the  Kockums  Co.  and  the  Swedish  Gen- 
eral Electrical  Co.  lenders  were  called  three 
times,  and  the  price  offered  in  the  Kocknms 
tender  was  kr.  3,034,000,  the  Swedish  Parliament 
having  granted  a  sum  of  kr.  3,400,000  for  the 
construction.  All  the  boats  and  equipment  of  the 
ship  are  to  be  provided-  by  the  Swedish  Navy, 
which  will  also  pay  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  trials  and  has  assigned  kr.  25,000  for  un- 
foreseen circumstances.  The  original  Kockums 
tender,  it  is  stated,  quoted  a  price  of  kr.  3.195,000 
and  undertook  only  to  employ  Swedish  materials. 
If,  however,  materials  of  foreign  origin  could 
have  been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  the  construc- 
tion price  could  have  been  reduced  by  kr.  141,300, 
but  this  would  have  meant  a  loss  to  Swedish  in- 
dustries of  more  than  kr.  40,000. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the 
loss  of  the  steamship  Caldcr  has  failed  to  eluci-  I 
date  definitely  the  mystery  of  that  vessel's  dis-  I 
appearance.     She  was  a  new  ship  engaged  in  a  I 
trade  of  which  her  owners,  the  London,  Midland   j 
and  Scottish  Railway,  have  long  experience,  and  I 
she   was    specially   designed    and    constructed    to   j 
comply  with  its  service  requirements.     She  left   f 
her    loading    port,    Hamburg,    under    conditions    j 
which  were  established  as  normal,  but  failed  to   ] 
arrive  at  Goole,  her  home  terminal  port.  Some-  I 
where    in   her   track   was   a   dredger   which   had    5 
broken  away  from  her  tug.  This  was  one  poten-  1 
tial  peril,  and  another  may  have  been  a  drifting    » 
mine.     The  court,  however,  decided  there  was  no 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  1 
disaster.     They  ruled  out  the  possibilities  men-  1 
tioned  and  expressed  the  view   that  what  proh-  1 
ably  happened  was  that  the  .ship  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  heavy  sea.  which  carried  away  the  unsecured 
hatches  aft  and  partially  flooded  the  bridge  space, 
thus  quickly  destroying  the  vessel's   stability  and 
causing  her  to  capsize  and   founder. 

The  Italian  liner  Conte  Pi  Saroia,  48,000  tons 
gross,  which  is  being  built  tor  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo, 
has  been  launched  at  Trieste.  The  vessel  is 
intended  for  the  service  between  Italy  and  New 
York,  and  has  been  designed  to  make  the  voyage 
in  seven  days.  The  speed  i^  to  be  over  27  knots. 
The  length  overall  of  the  vessel  is  811  feet.  9 
inches.  The  liner  is  to  have  accommodation  for 
passengers  in  four  classes— first,  second,  tourist 
second,  and  third — and  she  is  to  inaugurate  her 
service  next  summer.  The  lines  of  the  new  giant 
vessel  might  almost  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  plans  as  I  he  Bremen  and  liuropa,  with  cut 
away  bow  ending  in  a  bulb,  cruiser  stern  and 
practically  the  same  arrangement  of  upperworks, 
an  arrangement  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bremen,  would  make  her  very  easily  convertible 
into  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier  in  wartime.  She 
has  the  same  two  big  funnels  as  the  German 
ships.  The  Conte  Pi  Sitroia  also  has  the  same 
arrangement  of  very  large  motor  lifeboats  that 
was  tried  in  the  Pcutscldand.  The  upper  prome- 
nade deck  has  an  exceptionally  long  range  of  win- 
dows, extending  from  the  after  end  of  the  bridge 
to  well  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  from  the  height 
of  these  it  would  appear  that  the  owners  intend 
to  give  their  passengers  very  full  benefit  of  the 
"'Sunshine  Route,"  which  is  already  well  adver- 
tised. 
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Over  200  cotton  mill  workers  in  the  Klumac 
mills  are  idle  as  a  result  of  a  strike  of  about  100 
weavers  who  walked  out  in  protest  against  a  five 
per  cent  wage  cut,  according  to  local  papers.  This 
plant  is  unorganized,  and  union  "agitation,"  so 
called,  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  situation. 

The  average  size  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States  decreased  from  nearly  five  in  1890  to  a 
trifle  over  four  in  1930,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  exact  fig- 
ures are  4.9  persons  per  family  in  1890  and  4.1 
in  1930. 

Wages  in  independent  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
having  contracts  with  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  were  un- 
changed during  November  and  December,  accord- 
ing to  the  bimonthly  settlement  between  the  asso- 
ciation and  representatives  of  the  Western  Sheet 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Henry  Ford's  recent  announcement  to  his  em- 
ployees that  he  will  give  no  job  to  any  man  who 
does  not  have  a  garden,  has  drawn  strong  protest 
from  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  state  agricul- 
tural commissioner.  Should  such  a  policy  be  gen- 
erally practiced  the  truck  farmer  would  be  put 
out  of  business,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ford,  which  he  made  public. 

A  new  vacation-with-pay  policy  affecting  700 
employes  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Cincinnati  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  home 
office  employes  with  five  to  ten  years'  service  are 
offered  an  annual  three  weeks'  vacation  and  those 
with  more  than  ten  years  of  service  a  four  weeks' 
vacation.  A  unique  feature  of  the  plan  takes  the 
form  of  a  provision  that  employes  have  the 
option  of  taking  just  their  customary  two  weeks' 
vacation  and  working  for  the  balance  of  their 
awarded  vacation  period,  receiving  double  pay  for 
that  time. 

Warren  K.  Billings  henceforth  will  direct  all 
moves  for  his  release  independently  of  Tom 
Mooney.  In. a  formal  statement  issued  in  Fol- 
som  prison  recently,  Billings  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  work  of  the  Mooney  Moulders' 
Defense  Committee,  declaring  he  had  become  "a 
mere  nonentity  in  the  case."  Governor  Rolph  of 
California,  has  before  him  only  Mooney's  appli- 


cation for  a  pardon.  Much  resentment  has  been 
aroused  among  friends  of  Mooney  and  Billings 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  former  District  At- 
torney Charles  Fickert,  who  prosecuted  both 
men,  as  attorney  for  the  state  board  of  medical 
examiners. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  estimates  the  cost  of  New 
Jersey's  old  age  pension  law  for  the  first  year  of 
its  operation  at  $3,675,000,  of  which  the  State's 
share  will  be  $2,756,250  and  the  counties',  $918,- 
750.  The  law  becomes  effective  January  2,  1932, 
with  pension  payments  beginning  on  July  1.  It 
provides  that  persons  70  years  old  or  over,  who 
have  resided  in  New  Jersey  for  at  least  15  years 
and  the  county  where  application  is  made  for  at 
least  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  application, 
will  be  eligible  for  relief.  The  amount  of  relief 
is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  will  not  exceed  $1  a  day. 
Commissioner  William  J.  Ellis  said  that  approxi- 
mately 12,250  persons  are  eligible. 

In  connection  with  regulations  which  were 
made  recently  by  order  in  council  relative  to  the 
importation  into  Canada  of  certain  periodical  pub- 
lications, it  is  provided  in  instructions  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  National  Rev- 
enue to  its  offices,  that  "magazines  in  which  the 
advertising  matter  does  not  exceed  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  total  space,  and  magazines  maintained 
by  and  in  the  interest  of  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  or  fra- 
ternal organizations  or  associations  not  organized 
for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  income  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  individual" 
shipped  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  are 
admissible  free  of  duty. 

Fourteen  thousand  union  school  teachers  of 
Chicago  have  been  without  pay  since  last  April. 
The  big  bankers  do  not  like  the  school  teachers 
because  they  are  unionized  and  have  a  habit  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  which  the 
bankers  regard  as  their  particular  business,  such 
as  taxation,  for  example.  Therefore,  the  bankers 
will  not  lend  the  city  money  to  pay  the  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  in  dire  straits.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  lost  their  savings  in  the  bank  fail- 
ures and  through  investment  in  defaulted  bonds. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  close  the  schools  until 
money  is  available  to  pay  the  teachers.  It  i-  sig- 
nificant that  the  bankers  are  taking  good  care  to 
see  that  the  city  has  money  to  pay  the  policemen 
and  firemen. 
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The  directors  of  Loew's.  Inc.,  moving  picture 

producers  and  theater  owners,  paid  Nicholas 
Schenck,  president  of  the  company,  $130,000  sal- 
ary and  $274,000  bonus  for  1930,  a  total  of 
$304,000.  The  directors  also  paid  David  Bern- 
stein, treasurer.  $100,000  salary  and  $160,000 
bonus,  a  total  of  $260,000  a  year.  The  directors 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  §1  a  share,  amount- 
ing to  around  $1,413,573.  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular dividend  of  7?  cents,  amounting  to  about 
$1,060,179.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  J.  Robert 
Rubin,  a  director,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
said  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  reduce 
expenses  at  the  company's  California  studios. 
Salaries  of  all  employes  in  the  studios  except  of- 
ficials and  those  under  contract  had  been  cut, 
he  said. 

The  unemployment  situation  appears  to  ^row- 
worse  rather  than  better.  Official  figures  released 
by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  recently  in- 
dicate that  there  were  624.000  unemployed  work- 
ers in  Chicago,  which  is  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Chicago.  The  Governor's  Relief 
Commission  is  raising  ten  million  dollars  for  re- 
lief and  has  now  urged  the  state  legislature  to 
provide  at  least  ten  million  dollars  of  public 
funds  for  relief  purposes  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
county.  Last  month  93,000  families  received  aid 
and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  120,000  families 
will  require  aid  during  the  peak  months  of  the 
winter.  Eight  shelters  with  sleeping  capacity  t<> 
take  care  of  6,000  homeless  men  have  been 
opened  and  also  three  places  for  homeless  women. 
The  existence  of  such  conditions  in  this  land  of 
plenty  constitutes  a  national  disgrace. 

The  rigors  of  unemployment  are  causing  dis- 
tress for  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  white- 
collar  workers  in  New  York,  according  to  data 
made  public  my  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  chairman  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Committee.  Figures  on 
registrations  in  commercial  employment  agencies, 
Gibson  said,  indicated  that  in  August,  1931,  an 
average  of  fifty-two  men  registered  for  every 
position  listed.  Mr.  Gibson's  conclusion,  based 
on  reports  from  the  commercial  employment 
agencies,  was  that  want  is  increasing  not  only  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  clerical  workers,  but  that  it 
has  engulfed  many  competent,  well-trained  and 
reliable  men  and  even  executives.  Meanwhile, 
family  welfare  agencies  report  that  white-collar 
persons  constitute  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  direct  relief.     Virtually  all  of  them 


were   said  to  be  first-time  applicants,  or  persons 
hitherto  unknown  to  welfare  workers. 

Voluntary  dismissal  wage  plans  are  still  few  in 
number  in  the  I  nited  States.  In  a  survey  recently 
made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  it  was  found  that  of  2,618  companies,  only 
tifty-three  were  paying  dismissal  wages  under 
formal  plans.  In  addition,  thirty  companies  made 
a  practice  of  paying  dismissal  allowances  in  spe- 
cial cases.  The  fifty-three  companies  comprise  all 
sizes,  from  those  employing  over  20,000  workers 
to  those  employing  less  than  250.  A  recent  demon- 
stration of  the  dismissal  wage  was  furnished  by  aj 
large  industrial  corporation  which  closed  two  fac- 
tories in  New  England  as  a  result  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  departments.  The  company  paid  dismissal 
wages  totaling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
All  employees  with  fifteen  or  more  year's  service 
received  one  week's  pay  for  each  year  of  service, 
and  similar  provision  was  made  for  employees  Ql 
45  years  of  age  or  older  of  ten  years'  or  more 
service.  Actual  dismissal  wage-  paid  to  employees 
of  these  factories  range  from  $104  to  $2,088 
the  average  payment  being  approximately  $500. 
About  one  out  of  every  eight  employees  qualified 
for  a  dismissal  wage. 

Around  l.MK)  so-called  '"hunger  marchers,*' 
sponsored  by  various  Communist  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  came  to  Washington  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  to  present  "petitions"  in 
favor  of  Communist  unemployment  insurance  to 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  marchers  were 
received  by  police  detachments,  billeted  in  vacant 
buildings  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  their  three  < lays' 
sojourn,  and  fed  under  the  direction  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government.  A  veritable  army  of  police  ac- 
companied the  marchers  in  all  of  their  demon- 
strations. Herbert  Benjamin,  a  New  York  agi- 
tator, was  in  charge.  William  Z.  Foster,  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Communist  party  in  1928, 
was  also  present.  On  the  opening  of  Congress, 
they  marched  to  the  Capitol  and  undertook  to 
send  a  committee  to  the  Senate.  Capitol  officials 
rebuffed  them.  Then  they  marched  to  the  White 
House  to  present  their  grievances  to  President 
Hoover.  White  House  officials  barred  the  com- 
mittee. Finally  they  marched  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  sent  a 
committee  to  President  Green  to  protect  against 
the  Federation's  position  in  opposition  to  unem- 
ployment insurance. 
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The  Dutch  national  trade-union  center  has  in- 
reased  its  membership  during  the  period  1927- 
.931  from  200,000  to  300,000  members. 

The  French  government  has  officially  recog- 
lized  the  gravity  of  the  growing  unemployment 
)roblem  by  asking  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
ippropriate  $120,000,000  for  relief.  It  is  planned 
o  launch  a  public  works  program  to  cost  $180,- 
X)0,000,  two-thirds  of  which  will  come  from  the 
lational  treasury  and  one-third  from  city  and 
immunity  treasuries. 

Dutch  tobacco  growers  on  the  Island  of  Su- 
natra  have  abandoned  the  use  of  indentured  labor 
and  now  employ  only  free  labor,  and  assert  the 
products  from  that  island  may  be  imported  into 
he  United  States  after  January  1,  1932,  without 
conflicting  with  the  sections  of  the  new  Tariff  Act 
prohibiting  importations  of  products  produced  by 
indentured  or  forced  labor,  Seymour  Lowman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  he  had 
been  informed  by  importers. 

The  Executive  of  the  Norwegian  Union  of 
Land  and  Timber  Workers  decided  at  its  last 
meeting  to  break  off  all  relations  with  the  Russian 
Land  and  Timber  Workers'  Union,  because  the 
latter  is  constantly  trying  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Norwegian  union  and  to 
incite  the  members  against  the  responsible  author- 
ities of  the  union.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  last 
of  the  reciprocity  agreements  concluded  between 
Norwegian  and  Russian  trade  unions. 

Cooperative  societies  in  Russia  are  eliminating 
private  traders,  according  to  figures  based  on  gov- 
ernment reports.  According  to  these  figures  33,- 
428,600  members  of  cooperative  societies  were 
registered  on  October  1,  1929;  49,904,200  were 
registered  on  October  1,  1930,  and  69,000,000  on 
October  1,  1931.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  cooperative 
societies  to  include  in  their  membership  for  1932 
practically  the  total  number  of  citizens  enjoying 
political  rights.  This  would  mean  a  membership 
approaching  125,000,000.  The  cooperatives  are 
being  used  by  Joseph  Stalin  and  his  followers  to 
eliminate  private  merchants  and  their  customers 
as  factors  in  the  Communist  regime. 

Extorting  additional  work  instead  of  cutting 
wages  has  been  resorted  to  by  Japanese  cotton 


spinning  concerns  to  maintain  profits  and  keep  up 
dividends  during  the  depression.  The  profits  of 
some  concerns  have  even  been  so  large  as  to  war- 
rant extra  dividends.  In  1930,  before  the  drastic 
speeding  up  system  was  applied,  there  was  a  sharp 
contraction  in  cotton  mill  earnings  so  that  a 
majority  of  firms  had  to  appropriate  reserves  to 
maintain  dividend  rates.  During  the  first  half  of 
1931,  since  the  speed-up,  most  front-rank  mills 
have  made  sufficient  earnings  to  warrant  in- 
creased dividends,  while  others  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  dip  into  surplus  to  maintain  regular 
dividends. 

M.  Stalin  has  announced  that  the  entire  ration- 
ing system  for  Russian  consumers  will  be  abol- 
ished early  next  year.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  decision  will  be  a  restriction  of  Russian  grain 
exports  this  year,  notably  wheat.  The  Russian 
leader  disclosed  this  decision  when  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Soviet  Cooperative 
Societies.  As  a  result  of  the  change  in  policy, 
only  small  quantities  of  the  present  surplus  grain 
crop  will  be  shipped  abroad,  as  the  government 
anticipates  a  big  increase  in  home  consumption 
after  the  abolition  of  the  rationing  system  and 
the  withdrawal  of  bread  cards.  For  that  reason 
the  authorities  will  store  still  larger  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  goods  for  the  time  when 
the  rationing  system  is  ended. 

A  set  of  new  regulations  governing  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  those  employed  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels  in  Vancouver  harbor,  designed  to 
provide  greater  safety  for  the  stevedores,  has  been 
presented  for  approval  of  the  minister  of  marine 
by  J.  B.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Vancouver 
harbor  commission.  The  question  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Vancouver  harbor  commission  to 
enact  and  enforce  these  regulations  is  being 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Marine,  and  a  deci- 
sion will  be  made  shortly.  While  the  stevedores 
are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  regulations 
proposed,  it  is  understood  that  the  1  British  Colum- 
bia Shipping  Federation,  the  organization  of  the 
British  Columbia  shipowners  and  agents,  does 
not  wholly  approve. 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Japa- 
nese Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  the  number  of 
industrial  disputes  during  the  first  half  of  1931 
reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  1079,  as  com- 
pared with  728  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  involved 
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was  less  marked,  the  figure  rising  from  76,791 
in  1930  to  84,344  in  1931,  an  increase  of  only 
10  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  workers 
involved  in  each  dispute  was  seventy-eight,  as 
compared  with  105  and  126  in  1930  and  1929, 
respectively.  These  figures  show  that  the  number 
of  disputes  increased  mainly  among  the  small- 
scale  factories,  which  seem  to  be  more  severely 
affected  by  the  depression  than  large  undertak- 
ings. The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs 
shows  that  the  causes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  disputes  were  dismissals  of  workers,  reduc- 
tions of  wages,  and  demands  for  the  introduc- 
tion or  increase  of  dismissal  allowances.  There 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
lockouts. 

More  than  ten  million  persons  are  receiving 
assistance  from  the  various  branches  of  public 
relief  in  Germany.  The  total  cost  in  the  last  re- 
ported year  was  nearly  £80.000,000.  and  the 
pressure  is  increasing.  One  result  of  the  grave 
and  prolonged  unemployment  in  that  country  is 
that  an  increasing  burden  has  been  thrown  on 
the  local  authorities,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
unemployment  pay.  In  1929  the  local  authori- 
ties spent  for  relief  £13,500,000;  in  1930,  £30,- 
500,000;  and  the  estimate  for  the  current  vear 
is  £52,000,000.  The  position  of  the  German 
working  class  has  become  desperate.  Despite  the 
Government  decrees  regarding  wages,  many 
workers  are  only  paid  half  wages,  and  some  not 
at  all.  Working-class  activities  are  sternly  sup- 
pressed, and  unemployed  demonstrations  have 
met  with  brutal  treatment  from  the  police.  In 
several  towns  barricades  have  been  erected  in  the 
streets,  and  battles  between  the  workers  and  state 
forces  resulted. 

The  big  struggle  in  Norway,  which  began  on 
March  15  with  the  lockout  of  12.000  paper 
workers,  and  was  augmented  by  the  subsequent 
lockout  of  no  less  than  85,000  workers,  is  now 
at  an  end,  the  workers  having  accepted  the  award 
of  the  state  conciliator  which  they  rejected  last 
August.  The  fight  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in 
victory  for  the  workers,  since  the  wage  cut  which 
is  to  come  into  effect  will  only  be  an  average  of 
6  per  cent,  while  the  employers  had  demanded 
a  cut  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  index  figure 
of  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  by  12  per  cent 
since  the  last  settlement  of  wages.  The  lockout 
which  is  now  at  an  end  is  the  most  extensive  and 
protracted  labor  dispute  ever  known  in   the  his- 
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tory  of  Norway,  and  it  has  been  carried  through 
with  unexampled  endurance  and  splendid  solil 
darity.  In  strike  benefit  alone  the  Norwegian 
trade-unions  have  paid  out  nearly  20,000,OOCJ 
kronen  during  the  conflict.  It  would  of  coursJ 
have  been  impossible  to  raise  this  sum  had  it  not 
been  for  the  incomparable  solidarity  of  thq 
Danish  and  Swedish  trade-unions  which  provide! 
the  bulk  of  the-  money  required  for  the  longJ 
drawn-out  struggle.  The  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Scandinavian  trade-unions  has  once 
more  stood  the  severesl  of  ordeals. 
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MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 86  Commercial   Street 

EUGENE    BURKE,    Secretary 

Telephone  Kearny  5955 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk   Dock! 

J.    L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.     Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49  Clay   Street 

PETER  E.   OLSEN,   Secretary 

Telephone   Sutter  6452 

Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.   Box  41 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 

s.\x  DIEGO,  Calif.  ..-  621  Sixth  Strefl 

FRANK   BRUNT,  Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,   Cal..  ADOLPH  GIRSBACK,   Secretafl 

924  Pine  Street 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.  O.   Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE     RIVER     FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore...  F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore „ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD    BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    IfuSKlNS 

Secretary- Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA     FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 
P.   O.  Box  65 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.     Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT   (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.   Box   1671 

J.  M.   MORRISON,  Agent 
Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,   Alaska P.  O.   Box   All 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUNC 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box    591 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  BuildinfJ 

C.  W.  DEAL.  Secretary.    Telephone  Davenport   J 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and   Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Accident  and  Personal  Injury  Cases 

Exclusively 
Marine    -     Railway    -    Automobile 

C.  H.  FISH 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Proctor  in  Admiralty 

UNderhill   4840— Home   Ph.   BAyview  5619 

1005  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Still   it   takes   more   than   a  mani- 
cure to  make  a  polished  gentleman. 


Rates    Weekly    $1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

10  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


Country  Constable,  to  girl  just 
ready  to  dive  into  a  lake) :  "Pardon 
me,  miss,  but  swimming  is  not  al- 
lowed here." 

Girl:  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before  I  undressed?" 

Constable:  "Well,  there  ain't  no 
law  agin'  undressin'." 


A  conjurer  was  producing  eggs 
from  a  tophat.  He  addressed  a  boy 
in  the  front  row. 

"Your  mother  can't  get  eggs 
without  hens,  ran   she?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  boy. 

"How's  that,"  asked  the  conjurer. 

"She  keeps  ducks,"  was  the  reply. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 

Wanted — Information  concerning 
whereabouts  of  John  G.  Hoar  (or 
"John  Gardner  Miller")  formerly  of 
Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut,  whose 
father  died  recently.  If  he  will  com- 
municate with  the  undersigned  he 
will  learn  something  to  his  advan- 
tage. Thomas  J.  Rogers,  Trust  Of- 
ficer, The  Hartford  -  Connecticut 
Trust  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES.    HATS. 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union  Label  House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

Two  Stores: 

715  First  Avenue  Cor.  2nd  8C  University 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Company 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First  Avenue 

(  >pp.  Totem  Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,    Furnisher    8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


The  case  of  Martin  Bachke,  who 
was  employed  as  bos'n  on  the  Ax- 
tell J.  Hyles  and  was  injured  in 
October,  1927,  is  set  for  trial  Jan- 
uary 15,  1932.  If  anyone  knows  of 
his  whereabouts  please  communi- 
cate with  the  undersigned.  Com- 
pany offers  settlement. — Lucien  V. 
Axtell,  IS  Moore  Street,  New  York 
City. 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


The  case  of  Albert  Frederickson, 
who  was  employed  as  an  A.  B.  on 
the  West  Campgaiu  and  was  in- 
jured in  April,  1930,  will  be  called 
For  trial  shortly.  If  anyone  knows 
of  his  whereabouts  please  com- 
municate with  Lucien  V.  Axtell, 
15    Moore    Street,    New   York   City. 


In  her  school  essay  on  "Parents," 
a  little  girl  wrote:  "We  get  our  par- 
ents at  so  late  an  age  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  their  habits."— 
Boston   Transcript. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND  MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


"EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothe*  Since  1898! 


ALWAYS 
FAIR 


BOSS 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


UNION 
TAILOR 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW   STORE,    1034   MARKET   ST.,   Granada    Block 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


Prof.  G.  P.  Lestrade  of  Pretoria 
University  condemns  the  South 
African  natives'  practice  of  paying 
in  cattle  for  wives  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Nothing  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  militate  against  the  serenity 
of  marital  relations  than  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  are  still  a  few 
cows  owing  on  the  wife. 


Phone  c;arfiki.i> 


Dr.  Edmond  J.   Barrett 

DENTIST 

Rooms   2429-30,   450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:   9  A.    M.    to   •".    P.    M.   ami 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO. 


A.  PRICE 

Says 

"We  Don't  Need  the  Money" 

But  We 

"Do  Want  Your  Business" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

Union  Made  Products 
"Better  Goods  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO      * 
SUTTER  8000 


I  am  indignant.  Never  since  I 
was  born,  fifty-five  years  ago,  have 
I  been  so  insulted.  I  am  a  respec- 
table spinster  and,  to  be  frank,  verj 
plain.  The  other  night  at  a  local 
hotel,  a  strange  man  stepped  up 
and  kissed  me.    What  shall  I  do? 

First  find  out  who  the  man  is  and 
then  either  send  him  a  pair  of 
glasses  or  a  medal  for  valor. — 
Maskre. 


Some  women  consider  themselves 

moral     when     they     are     only     eld- 
fashioned. 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    /    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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OMPULSORY  sickness  insurance  for 
seamen  has  not  yet  been  instituted  in  all 
maritime  countries,  but-  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming more  general  in  various  forms. 
In  some  cases  seamen  are  included  in  the 
general  insurance  system,  while  in  others  they  are 
insured  in  a  separate  system  adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  maritime  population. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  in  the  methods  which 
are  adopted,  the  countries  which  apply  compul- 
sory sickness  insurance  to  seamen  sailing  under 
their  flag  are  unanimous  in  regarding  such  a 
system  as  absolutely  necessary. 

A  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness,  including  the  treat- 
ment of  seamen  injured  on  board  ship,  was  held 
at  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  functioning  under  the  League 
ofi  Nations.  At  that  session  the  Conference, 
after  examining  a  report  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  office  which  contained  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  national  legislation,  decided  to 
place  the  question  on  the  agenda  for  a  second  dis- 
cussion, and  settled  the  points  which  it  was  con- 
sidered should  be  dealt  with  by  international  regu- 
lations and  on  which  the  office  was  requested  to 
consult  the  governments. 

The  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  office  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Conference  was  forwarded  to  the  govern- 
ments in  November,  1929.  By  May,  1931,  the 
latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  replies  for  inclusion 
in  the  Blue  Report,  the  office  had  received  replies 
from  the  governments  of  the  following  twenty- 
five  countries :  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada. 
China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy, 
Japan,  Latvia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Statements  were  also  received  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Luxemburg. 
Salvador,  Siam,  and  Switzerland  to  the  effect  that, 
in  view  of  their  special  situation  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  on  the  agenda,  they  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire. 

All  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  an  international  treaty  have  just 
been  published  by  the  International  Labor  office. 


The  book  in  question  contains  two  parts : 

I.  The  individual  liability  of  the  shipowner 
toward  sick  or  injured  seamen. 

II.  Sickness  insurance  for  seamen. 

Each  part  consists  of  three  chapters.  Chap- 
ter I  contains  the  replies  of  the  governments  in 
full,  Chapter  II  consists  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  replies,  and  Chapter  III  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
replies  of  the  governments  and  the  text  of  a  pro- 
posed draft  convention. 

According  to  the  replies  received,  it  appears  that 
in  every  country  the  sick  or  injured  seaman  is 
entitled  to  assistance  at  the  shipowner's  expense  so 
long  as  he  remains  on  board.  Where  the  seaman 
has  been  left  ashore,  the  duration  of  assistance 
varies  according  to  national  law;  and  the  ship- 
owner's liability  may  last  until  cure  or  the  heal- 
ing of  the  injury  or  certification  that  the  sickness 
is  incurable,  or  until  the  expiry  of  a  period  pre- 
scribed by  law,  or,  more  rarely,  until  repatriation 
or  until  the  end  of  the  ship's  voyage. 

The  duration  of  assistance  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant factor  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
the  shipowner's  liability  and  of  the  seaman's 
rights.  All  the  governments  are  therefore  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  an  international  regulation  fixing 
a  maximum  duration  for  the  right  to  assistance. 

Various  solutions  are  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ments in  their  replies,  which  are  summarized  in 
the  table  below : 

Shipowners'  Responsibility  for  Sick  Seamen 

Australia. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certi- 
fication that  the  sickness  is  incurable. 

Belgium. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certi- 
fication that  the  sickness  is  incurable. 

Cuba. — Until  cure  of  the  injury  or  sickness,  or  medi- 
cal certification  that  it  is  incurable. 

Denmark. — Six  weeks,  provided  that  the  seaman  is 
treated  in  the  country  to  which  either  he  himself  or 
the  ship  belongs,  and  in  other  cases  twelve  weeks, 
reckoned  from  the  day  when  the  seaman  is  paid  off 
or,  if  lie  is  not  paid  off,  from  the  date  of  the  departure 
of  the  ship.  In  addition,  the  Danish  Government  pre- 
sumes that  the  shipowners  shall  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses, irrespective  of  the  duration  of  the  disease,  so 
long  as   the  employment  lasts. 

Finland. — As  long  as  the  seaman's  articles  of  agree- 
ment are  in  force;  or  after  the  termination  of  the 
engagement  or  discharge  of  the  seaman,  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  and  in  the  case  of  a  seaman  treated  in 
a  foreign  country,  twelve  weeks,  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  discharge  or,  in  the  absence  of  discharge,  from 
the  date  the  ship  continued  its  voyage. 

France. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certifi- 
cation that  the  sickness  is  incurable. 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


A  ballot  held  among  the  members  by  the  Danish 
Seamen's  Union  on  the  question  of  giving  notice 
to  terminate  their  collective  agreement  resulted 
in  a  substantial  majority  against  such  termina- 
tion. The  shipowners  having  also  decided  not  to 
terminate,  the  agreement  has  been  renewed  for 
one  year  as  from  April  1  next. 
*     *     * 

The  Merchant  Navy  Officers'  Federation,  rep- 
resenting over  12,000  certificated  officers  in  the 
nritish  mercantile  marine,  is  reported  to  be  or- 
ganizing a  petition  to  Parliament  asking  for  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  service 
of  ships'  officers.  Plans  of  the  shipowners  to 
attack  existing  wages  and  working  conditions  is 
understood  to  be  the  motive  of  the  petition. 

Only  native-born  Brazilians  are  now  eligible 
for  appointment  as  master  in  the  national  mer- 
cantile marine,  according  to  a  decree  recently 
issued  by  the  Brazilian  government.  However, 
officers  and  crew  who  are  naturalized  Brazilian 
subjects  may  be  employed  on  a  vessel,  while  for- 
eigners serving  in  the  Brazilian  navy  up  to  the 
publication  of  the  decree  may  be  registered  by 
the  captain  of  the  port,  but  after  registration 
they  must  be  naturalized. 

X cither  the  seamen's  unions  nor  the  ship- 
owners having  given  notice  of  termination  of  the 
agreement  in  Swedish  long-sea  trades,  the  for- 
mer agreement  automatically  entered  into  force 
for  a  further  period  of  one  year.  The  seamen's 
unions  have  meanwhile  decided  to  give  notice 
terminating  their  agreements  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Shipowners  in  the  sailing  vessel  trades 
and  the  shipowners  engaged  in  trade  on  Lakes 
Vener  and  Yettcr.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
men  are  affected  by  this  step. 

The  crews  of  the  twenty  Greek  steamers,  which 
were  in  the  British  ports  of  Cardiff,  Barry,  and 
Newport  early  in  December,  refused  to  sign  arti- 
cles again  unless  they  were  given  an  advance  of 
wages.  Seamen  in  Greek  steamers  when  signing 
in  Greece  sign  for  the  pound  sterling  and  receive 
their  wages  abroad.  On  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  pound  when  remitting  their  wages  to 


their  families,  they  only  receive  250  drachmas 
instead  of  the  original  375.  A  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at  and  seamen  in  the  vessels  received  £1 
advance  in  wages,  and  it  was  agreed  that  15s.  per 
month,  which  was  formerly  deducted  from  them 
on  account  of  sickness  and  old-age  insurance, 
shall  now  be  paid  by  the  owners  so  long  as  the 
value  of  the  pound  is  not  375  drachmas.  A  na- 
tional agreement  is  now  under  consideration  at 

Athens  between  the  employers  and  the  unions. 

*  *       * 

An  extraordinary  story  of  a  young  man  who 
posed  as  a  ship's  doctor  and  went  to  Australia, 
actually  attempting  several  cures  on  the  journey, 
was  unfolded  recently  at  the  West  Ham  police 
court.  Evidence  was  produced  to  the  effect  that 
Charles  John  Powell,  aged  21,  applied  for  the 
post  of  doctor  on  a  Commonwealth  and  Dominion 
liner,  giving  his  name  as  "Dr.  Duncan  Pick, 
M.  B.,  Ch.  B."  He  was  eventually  assigned  to 
the  steamer  Port  Denison.  He  sailed  in  her  to 
Australia,  and  attended  a  number  of  patients. 
"Dr.  Pick"  returned  to  England  on  the  Port  Ar- 
thur, receiving  one  shilling  a  month  and  his  food. 
His  medical  treatment  of  the  ship's  captain  is  de- 
scribed as  "very  good."  Powell  was  fined  £5  and 
three  guineas  costs,  with  the  alternative  of  three 

days'  imprisonment. 

*  *        * 

New  rules  covering  the  working  time  of  sea- 
men on  German  merchant  ships  which  recently 
became  effective  do  not  alter  the  working  time 
during  a  vessel's  stay  in  port,  namely  eight  hours, 
but  concede  an  allowance  up  to  one  hour  with- 
out pay  outside  of  tropical  waters  for  preparing 
to  load,  unload  and  clear.  On  deck  ten  hours, 
elsewhere  nine  hours,  of  night  watches,  are  equal 
to  eight  actual  working  hours.  The  three-watch 
system  is  continued  at  sea  for  the  deck  and  en- 
gine staff,  with  authorization  of  two  watches  for 
the  deck  staff  when  the  ship  is  not  more  than 
2,600  tons  gr.  (an  extra  allowance  of  600  tons 
gr.),  the  same  applying  to  the  engine  staff  within 
the  Baltic  and  North  sea  range,  Ireland  and 
French  ports  when  the  ship  is  not  more  than 
2,000  tons  gr.  (previously  1,600  tons  gr.)  and 
to  the  trade  between  European  ports  of  the  same 
ranges  and  between  European  and  non-European 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea  and 
West  Africa,  north  of  the  12th  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  as  well  as  ports  of  Cape  Verde  and 
the  Canary  Islands  when  the  ship  does  not   ex- 
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ceed  1,600  tons  gr.  (1,000).  As  to  the  regular 
working  time  at  sea,  this  has  been  fixed  at  nine 
hours,  against  eight  and  one-half  previously, 
while  overtime  at  sea  and  in  foreign  ports  may 
be  made  up  by  holidays  in  ports. 
*     *     * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Newport  Port  San- 
itary Authority,  issued  by  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  contains,  in  addition  to  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  inspection  of  vessels  visiting 
the  port,  some  interesting  observations  upon 
nautical  hygiene  generally.  With  regard  to  the 
supervision  exercised  by  the  Authority,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  1,451  ships  examined  about  one- 
fourth  were  hygienically  defective,  and  in  every 
case  the  faults  were  remedied..  The  percentage 
of  British  ships  which  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  was  26.35,  whereas  among  those  under 
the  Spanish  flag  the  proportion  was  50.72.  In  the 
case  of  Italian  ships,  it  was  48.86  and  in  those 
of  Greece  54.28  per  cent.  The  report  states  that 
23.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign  vessels  were  insan- 
itary according  to  the  present  standard  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  a  lesser  ratio  than 
for  British  vessels  and  an  editorial  in  Syren  and 
Shipping  states  that  "it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  this  should  be  so.  The  disparity  may 
in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  foreign 
crews  would  stand  by  their  ships  at  Newport, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  British  vessels  arriving 
there  from  abroad  the  crews  might  be  on  the 
point  of  being  paid  off,  when  it  is  notorious  they 
are  less  particular  than  normally  regarding  the 
cleanliness  of  their  quarters."  The  report  gives 
the  percentages  of  sanitary  defects  in  British  and 
foreign  ships  for  each  of  the  six  years  from  1925, 
and  these  show  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
insanitary  shipping.  In  British  ships  the  rise  has 
been  from  15  to  26.35  per  cent;  in  Dutch  ships 
from  4  to  10.52 ;  French,  6.7  to  22.05 ;  Belgian, 
4  to  11.9;  while  in  1925  the  proportion  of  Span- 
ish, Italian  and  Greek  ships  found  defective  was 
respectively  31.7,  28  and  25  per  cent. 


EDWIN  L.  HICKS 


AN  ILLUMINATING  DEFINITION 

In  Russia  workers  give  the  government  all  they 
make  over  and  above  a  bare  living.  That's  commu- 
nism. In  the  United  States  workers  get  what  is 
left  after  everybody  else  has  been  satisfied.  That's 
business. — Typographical  Journal. 


On  January  18,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  the 
grim  reaper  called  on  Edwin  L.  Hicks,  veteran 
member  and  since  1915  treasurer  of  the  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers' 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  was  visiting 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Erie  Savings  Bank 
of  Buffalo,  together  with  the  committee  on  audit, 
which  had  just  finished  auditing  the  books  and 
was  checking  on  the  bank  accounts,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  heart  trouble  and  died  on  the  bank 
premises  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Ed.  Hicks  was  born  in  Canada  in  February, 
1866.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Union,  which 
he  served  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1901.  Prior 
thereto  the  deceased  worked  for  his  Union  as  a 
delegate  on  the  creek  in  1913  and  1914.  He  again 
sailed  the  Great  Lakes  in  1915.  At  the  regular 
election  of  officers  in  1915  he  was  chosen  Treas- 
urer and  faithfully  served  in  that  capacity  ever 
since. 

The  departed  comrade  was  one  of  the  best 
known  officers  of  the  Union  on  the  Lakes  and 
was  honored  and  respected  by  the  membership. 
Ed.  Hicks  was  one  of  those  officers  who  was  on 
good  terms  with  virtually  the  entire  membership. 
He  was  always  kind,  attentive  and  generous  and 
helped  the  individual  members  in  many  ways. 

Hicks  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  brother  and 
two  sisters.  There  are  also  several  nephews  and 
nieces,  all  living  in  Canada.  The  funeral  took 
place  from  the  old  family  home  in  Picton,  On- 
tario, on  January  21. 

The  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and 
Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  conscientious  workers  and  the 
members  have  lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  who 
was  always  ready  to  help  any  one  in  trouble.  His 
countless  friends  mourn  his  death.  The  Journal, 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  extends  sincere  condolence  to  the  widow 
and  members  of  the  family. 


Whoever  admits  that  he  is  too  busy  to  improve 
his  methods  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope,  and 
that  is  the  saddest  predicament  which  anyone  can 
get  into. — Armour. 


It  is  necessary  that  one  should  dream  and  know 
how  to  dream. — Baudelaire. 
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PROTESTS  AGAINST  KING  HILL 


viously  have  been  made  against  the  measure,  re- 
cent protests  from  the  principal  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  stronger  than  formerly, 
he  said. 

As  usual,  the  American  daily  press  has  failed 
utterly  to  interpret  the  bill  to  the  public.  In  the 
interest  of  clarity  the  Journal  therefore  reprint- 
the  bill  in  full,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  King  bill  is  designed  to  plug  the   bi 
hole  in  our  present  immigration  law  and  to  block 
tin    biggest  part  of  the  evasions  of  that  law.     It 
has  twice  before  passed  the   Senate  and  should 
pass  again,  despite  foreign  protest-. 


At  the  time  the  Journal  goes  to  press  the 
battle  is  raging  in  the  United  States  Senate  over 
the  King  bill  (S.  7),  designed  to  prevent  illegal 
entry  into  this  country  of  aliens  serving  as  sea- 
men on  vessels  touching  American  ports.  The 
King  bill,  sponsored  by  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  is  protested  by  ten 
maritime  nations,  to  wit:  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  that 
the  State  Department  was  concerned  in  the  bill 
because  of  its  effect  on  international  relations. 
Asked  by  Senator  Copeland  (Democrat)  of 
New  York  if  the  department  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  bill,  Mr.  Hodgdon  replied  that  "we  arc 
decidedly  opposed  to  it."  He  declared  that  it 
would  bring  severe  reprisals.    While  protests  pre- 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER'S  K'DGES 


The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  President  Hoover 
to  promote  the  notorious  "Yellow  Dog"  Judge 
Parker  and  make  him  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  have  not  yet  been  for- 
gotten by  progressive-minded  citizens.  President 
Hoover's  nomination  of  Parker  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  after  full  and  fair  discussion  of  his 
qualifications. 

Recent  nominations  for  the  higher  federal 
courts  indicate  that  President  Hoover  is  still  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  load  the  courts  with  men  who 
have  proved  their  reactionary  sympathies  and 
anti-labor  tendencies. 

Federal  Judge  James  11.  Wilkerson  of  Chicago, 
recently  nominated  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, seventh  circuit,  is  a  Harry  Daugherty- 
Harding  appointee  to  the  Inderal  bench.  !!• 
charged  by  labor  with  having  drafted,  at  the 
behest  of  open-shop  interests,  an  Illinois  bill  that 
might  have  outlawed  trade-unions  and  seriously 
injured  farmers'  cooperatives.  Among  his  first 
judicial  acts  was  the  1922  railway  shop  strike 
injunction,  one  of  the  most  sweeping  injunctions 
ever  handed  down  in  a  labor  dispute.  Two  year- 
later  he  issued  another  drastic  injunction  against 
electrical  workers,  containing  his  dictum:  "Tin 
right  to  work  is  not  an  absolute  right." 

According  to  Labor,  the  militant  rail  workers' 
organ,  "Judge  Wilkerson  has  been  mixed  up  with 
Cook  County  and  Illinois  politics  since  1902," 
and  "has  always  been  a  machine  politician  dosi 
to  the  Instill  power  interests"  and  is  "bitterly 
antagonistic  to  organized  labor." 

Kenneth  Mackintosh  of  Seattle,  named  by 
Hoover  to  succeed  the  late  and  fair-minded  Judge 
Rudkin   in  the   Circuit    Court    of    Appeals,   ninth 
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circuit,  is  opposed  by  labor  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  his  strong  bias  against  the  workers.  Rich  and 
conservative,  Mackintosh  was  a  Stanford  Uni- 
versity classmate  of  Hoover,  and  that  seems  to 
be  his  principal  recommendation  for  the  job. 

The  Washington  State  Federation  of  Labor  has 
officially  labeled  Judge  Mackintosh  as  a  consistent 
friend  of  the  labor  crushers  and  public  utility 
corporations.  One  of  his  decisions,  while  on  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  held  that  all  picketing  in 
strikes  was  unlawful,  regardless  of  how  peace- 
able it  might  be. 

This  decision — one  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
outrageous  ever  known — was  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Then  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft,  often  referred  to  as  the  father  of  labor 
injunctions,  held  that  Mackintosh  had  gone  too 
far  and  that  peaceful  picketing  was  legal. 

When  Seattle  wanted  to  extend  its  municipal 
electric  plant,  Mackintosh  held  that  the  city  could 
not  sell  bonds  to  finance  the  project.  All  of  the 
other  justices,  however,  held  that  the  bond  issue 
was  entirely  legal. 

The  people  of  Washington  had  one  opportunity 
to  say  what  they  thought  of  Mackintosh.  And 
they  said  it  with  emphasis.  In  1928  Mackintosh 
ran  against  United  States  Senator  Clarence  C. 
Dill.  In  that  campaign  Mackintosh's  record  was 
thoroughly  aired.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  present  nominee,  running  as  a  Republi- 
can in  a  Republican  state,  was  snowed  under  by 
37,000  majority,  while  Hoover  carried  the  state 
by  199,000. 

President  Taylor  of  the  Washington  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  asserts  that  last  December 
Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  asked  the  Federation 
what  it  thought  of  two  men  who  were  being  con- 
sidered for  the  judgeship.  Both  were  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  workers.  One  was  Mackintosh. 
Nevertheless,  President  Hoover  has  submitted 
Mackintosh's  name  to  the  Senate.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  Senate  will  do  to  this  delectable 
pair.  This  much  is  certain :  Labor  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  President  Hoover's  ardent  desire  to 
"pack"  the  courts  with  labor  crushers  and  pliant 
tools  of  Big  Business. 

Let  us  hope  history  will  repeat  itself  and  that 
the  Senate  will  again  protect  the  American  people. 
For,  the  sad  fact  is,  the  President's  appointments 
to  the  federal  courts  will  serve  for  life — even 
though  Hoover  should  be  repudiated  in  the  ensu- 
ing election  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


TOO  MUCH  TONNAGE 


Prospects  of  the  much  discussed  tonnage  lim- 
itation agreement  between  French  and  German 
shipping  interests  appear  to  have  been  ended  by 
the  failure  of  the  recent  negotiations.  It  had  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  leading  shipowners 
of  the  two  countries  were  in  touch  with  one 
another,  and  that  an  endeavor  was  being  made 
to  bring  about  some  sort  of  cooperation,  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  competition, 
chiefly  on  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  routes. 
The  obstacle  on  which  the  negotiating  parties  split, 
however,  was  the  question  of  state  subsidies,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  situation  might  be 
likened  to  the  fabled  one  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.  Dr.  Cuno,  chairman  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  is  reported  to  have  stated:  "We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  government  support 
for  shipping,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much, 
is  bound  to  cause  interference  and  undermine  its 
character  as  an  individual  and  private  enterprise ; 
it  always  tends  to  upset  the  natural  course  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  therefore  will  bring  about 
an  alteration  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  com- 
petition." Dr.  Cuno  also  gently  hinted  that  the 
French  shipping  interests  should  depart  from  their 
traditional  policy  as  subsidy  receivers.  The  French 
however,  bluntly  refused  to  abandon  their  sub- 
sidies and  retorted  that  the  German  lines  them- 
selves had  benefited  greatly  from  state  subven- 
tions. Something  like  1,500  million  gold  marks 
had  been  spent  since  the  war  on  rebuilding  the 
German  mercantile  marine,  and  about  a  third  of 
this  sum  had  been  provided  by  the  state,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  substantial  credits  in  1924  and  1926. 

Another  round  of  negotiations  is  reported  as 
having  taken  place  between  the  French  and  the 
British  relative  to  a  possible  abandonment  of 
super-liners'  construction.  The  Cunard  line  and 
the  big  French  line  known  as  the  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique  have  each  started  con- 
struction on  so-called  giant  luxury  liners. 

The  general  depression  has,  in  the  meantime, 
reduced  passenger  traffic  to  such  a  small  volume 
that  the  managing  heads  of  these  two  companies 
have  been  unable  to  figure  out  how  these  mon- 
ster ships  can  be  operated  with  some  chance  of 
paying  their  way.  All  this  has  led  to  the  French- 
British  negotiations,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight. 

As  a  result  of  these  numerous  palavers,  a 
French    writer    has    suggested    a    "Disarmament 
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Conference"  for  the  shipping  industry,  i.  e.,  a 
conference  of  all  the  great  maritime  countries 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  present  glut  of 
tonnage.  Three  methods  of  attack  are  suggested  : 
The  scrapping  by  agreement  of  obsolete  ships,  the 
restriction  of  shipbuilding,  and  a  sort  of  cartel  to 
arrange  for  an  allocation  of  shipping  routes  so  as 
to  reduce  the  severity  of  competition. 

With  the  first  suggestion  most  people  (ship- 
owners included )  would  probably  agree.  It  would 
be  still  better  if  the  definition  of  obsolescence 
had  regard  not  only  to  speed  and  capacity,  but 
to  safety  and  good  health.  There  are  ships  enough 
in  the  world  to  warrant  the  scrapping  of  those 
which  endanger  the  lives  of  their  crews. 

Restriction  of  shipbuilding  is  a  less  plausible 
suggestion.  The  ship  which  is  up  to  date  today 
will  be  obsolete  in  so  many  years'  time,  and  to 
restrict  new  building  may  simply  act  to  keep 
the  obsolete  in  commission.  Nor  is  there  any 
real  reason  for  allocating  or  "sharing  out"  the 
highways  of  the  seas.  The  services  which  ships 
offer  are  not  like  the  manufactured  goods  which 
glut  the  world's  markets.  With  some  of  those 
productive  capacity  has  increased  to  the  point  at 
which  the  world  can  make  far  more  than  it  can 
consume.  Shipping  has  not  reached  that  point. 
There  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  cargo  room  avail- 
able than  could  be  used  if  international  trade  were 
looked  on  as  the  natural  and  beneficial  thing  it 
really  is.  The  difficulties  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry have  been  brought  on  by  economic  mud- 
dling. Tariffs,  quotas,  and  embargoes  are  the 
rocks  that  obstruct  trade  and  commerce.  But 
there  is  no  indication  that  either  statesmen, 
financiers  or  the  "common  people"  are  prepared 
to  take  any  radical  action  leading  toward  the  re- 
moval of  those  man-made  obstructions. 


DID  THE  MELTING  P<  >T  MELT? 


Our  usually  well-informed  contemporary  Nau- 
ticus  of  New  York  avers  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
crews  of  American  ships  are  aliens.  That  such  was 
the  case  prior  to  the  tightening  of  the  immigration 
laws  is  quite  true.  Today,  however,  the  percent- 
ages have  been  virtually  reversed,  and  we  defy 
Nauticus  to  submit  valid  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Although  the  present  national  administration 
continues  to  shed  tears  for  the  unemployed,  we 
must  again  remind  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
United  States  Army  transports  still  employ  sev- 
eral hundred  Filipinos  while  American  citizen 
seamen  walk  the  streets  looking  for  jobs. 


The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  a  cabled  state- 
ment to  the  Literary  Digest  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  recent  atrocious  crimes  in  Honolulu  were  in 
no  sense  due  to  racial  feeling  or  race  mixtures. 
Perhaps  that  is  so,  but  we  cannot  and  should  not 
forget  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  is  extremely  mixed,  to  say  the  least. 

Only  6  per  cent  of  the  population  are  pure 
native  Hawaiians,  and  only  13  per  cent  have  any 
Hawaiian  blood.  The  largest  racial  element  is 
Japanese — a  little  more  than  38  per  cent.  Other 
percentages  are:  Filipino,  17;  American,  13; 
Portuguese,  9;  Chinese,  8;  Koreans,  2;  Porto 
Ricans,  2;  and  Spanish,  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Journal  has  frequently  questioned  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Hawaiian  melting  pot. 
And  recent  events  have  rather  brutally  demon- 
strated that  the  continued  importation  of  single 
men  into  Hawaii  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  sugar 
and  pineapple  plantations  has  created  a  social 
problem  with  terrific  potentialities. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  the 
Star-Bulletin,  we  still  have  mental  reservations. 
The  process  of  melting  requires  time.  Undue 
haste  in  that  process  will  make  the  pot  boil  over 
with  disastrous  consequences.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  Hawaii  has  used  undue  haste? 


HEARST  WANTS  M<  >RE  ISLANDS 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner — and  probably 
the  string  of  Hearst  papers  throughout  the  United 
States — published  an  editorial  during  the  month 
urging  that  in  payment  of  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain  and  France  we 
accept  certain  valuable  territorial  possessions  in 
the  Caribbean  area  numbering  some  400  islands 
and  approximating  a  total  area  of  150,000  square 
miles.  The  editorial  suggests  that  the  territory  is 
not  essential  to  defense  of  the  European  coun- 
tries named  but  would  be  of  value  to  the  United 
States  in  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to 
safeguard  American  interests  in  the  Caribbean 
district. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  American  citizens, 
except  blatant  imperialists,  will  vigorously  oppose 
the  acquisition  of  the  territory  referred  to,  be- 
cause, in  the  event  of  such  transfer  of  ownership, 
we  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  confer 
citizenship  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  and 
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to  give  them  free  admission  to  continental  United 
States. 

We  already  have  convincing  demonstration,  not 
only  in  Hawaii  but  in  various  sections  of  conti- 
nental United  States,  of  the  disastrous  results 
following  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  colored  and 
unassimilable  races,  and  that  experience  should 
serve  as  foundation  for  a  national  policy  which 
will  forbid  any  further  experiments  of  that  char- 
acter. 

Recently  the  suggestion  was  made  that  11,000 
Porto  Ricans  be  sent  to  Hawaii  to  fill  a  demand 
for  plantation  labor  which  it  was  assumed  might 
develop  there  in  the  near  future  because  of  the 
opposition  to  Filipino  immigration.  But  Hawaii 
has  had  some  experience  with  Porto  Ricans  and 
vigorously  rejected  the  proposal.  Porto  Ricans, 
under  the  conditions  governing  our  relations  with 
Porto  Rico,  have  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
in  entrance  to  and  settlement  within  any  part  of 
the  nation's  territory,  and  the  only  reason  many 
thousands  have  failed  to  come  to  the  United 
States  is  their  inability  to  raise  the  price  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  group, 
acquisition  of  which  is  contemplated  under  the 
Hearst  plan,  are  no  more  desirable  for  assimila- 
tion with  the  white  population  of  continental 
United  States  than  are  the  Porto  Ricans.  "Less 
territory  and  a  homogeneous  and  vigorous  people'' 
should  be  the  motto  of  this  nation  for  the  future. 


CURATIVE  PAMPHLETS 


The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
a  labor  skinning  concern  with  an  established  repu- 
tation as  a  frequent  wage  cutter,  has  just  been 
awarded  a  Federal  tax  refund  of  $824,093.  For 
the  sake  of  the  down-trodden  open-shop  seamen 
carried  on  the  ships  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  let  us  hope  that  this  gen- 
erous rebate  will  have  a  tendency  to  postpone  the 
next  wage  reduction. 


The  Journal  deeply  regrets  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Ninety-one  years  of  age,  this 
incomparable  jurist  remained  free,  fair  and  un- 
tarnished to  the  end.  In  hundreds  of  written 
opinions,  the  majority  of  them  dissents,  Justice 
Holmes  remained  steadfast  to  human  rights  and 
liberty.  May  he  enjoy  a  few  years  of  well  de- 
served rest ! 


President  Hoover's  two  billion  dollar  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  financiers  has  been  enacted  into 
law.  Relief  for  the  unemployed  workers  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  but,  anyway,  we  have  a  folder  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  telling  us  something  about  the 
''irreducible  amount  of  food"  for  children.  Un- 
fortunately the  folder  does  not  explain  how  to 
get  the  wherewithall  to  purchase  this  irreducible 
amount. 

Our  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  a  104- 
page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Thirty-third  Division 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  entitled  ''Emer- 
gency Plans  for  Domestic  Disturbances,"  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  staff  has  been  considering 
and  studying  plans  for  the  suppression  of  radical 
disorders.  Plans  set  forth  for  this  high  and  noble 
purpose  include  the  following  specific  instruc- 
tions :  "Blank  cartridges  should  never  be  fired  at  a 
mob.  If  ball  ammunition  is  executed  from  the 
first,  moral  effect  is  gained.  Never  fire  over  the 
heads  of  rioters.  If  it  be  not  practical  to  send  a 
part  of  the  command  to  the  rear,  practically  the 
same  results  may  be  obtained  by  dispatching 
sharpshooters  to  the  roofs  of  upper  stories  of 
houses,  from  which  they  can  pick  off  rioters  in 
the  rear  of  the  mob." 

Curing  the  disease  of  unemployment  by  folders 
and  pamphlets  is  an  interesting  experiment.  But, 
somehow,  it  reminds  us  of  the  historical  tale  con- 
cerning the  queen  of  France,  who,  when  told  that 
her  subjects  had  no  bread,  naively  inquired  why 
the  poor  things  did  not  eat. cake! 


The  great  "moral  engines."  the  daily  news- 
papers of  America,  have  given  countless  columns 
of  space  to  the  "Hon."  Newton  D.  Baker,  candi- 
date for  President,  and  his  changing  views  con- 
cerning America's  entry  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  available  facts  about  Mr.  Baker's 
public  advocacy  of  the  open  shop  and  the  twelve- 
hour  workday  for  Great  Lakes  sailors  are  appar- 
ently not  "live  news."  So  we  must  continue  our 
hope  and  faith  in  the  labor  press  to  tell  the  truth 
about   Mr.  "twelve-hour"  Baker. 


Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of  some  en- 
thusiasm.— Emerson. 
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SEAFARING  WOMEN 


The  current  press  report  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Transportworkers'  Federation  contains 
the  following  interesting  item : 

The  collective  agreement  in  force  in  Sweden  be- 
tween the  Stockholm  shipping  company  "Svea"  and 
the  Union  of  Seafaring  Women,  which  the  ship- 
owners had  given  notice  to  terminate  on  January  31, 
has,  as  an  outcome  of  negotiations,  been  renewed. 
Conditions  are  to  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
The  agreement  is  now  to  run  for  another  year,  and 
affects  some   300  women. 

The  Journal  extends  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  Swedish  Union  of  Seafaring 
Women.  The  stewardesses  employed  on  Amer- 
ican ships  do  not  have  a  scale  of  wages  or  any 
sort  of  rules  governing  working  conditions.  They 
toil  long  hours  for  whatever  wages  the  shipown- 
ers determine  to  pay.  These  American  working 
girls  are  minus  the  protection  of  labor  unions. 
They  must,  perforce,  depend  on  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism." And  thus,  in  the  language  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  they  are  enabled  to  lead  "that 
abundant  life  of  material  and  spiritual  opportun- 
ity"— which  means  in  plain  language  that  the 
shipowner  can  exploit  them  to  his  heart's  content ! 

More  power  to  the  Swedish  seafaring  women. 
They  may  not  understand  much  about  "rugged 
individualism"  nor  enjoy  the  blessings  of  "abun- 
dant life"  but  they  do  have  something  to  say  about 
wages  and   working  conditions. 


A  HOLIDAY  FROM  POLITICS? 


A  prominent  and  successful  business  man  who 
is  occasionally  quoted  on  the  financial  pages  of 
the  daily  press  recently  declared  that  "good  times" 
could  and  would  be  restored  rapidly  if  we  could 
declare  a  holiday  from  politics ! 

Well,  what  is  politics?  Here  is  the  definition 
from  the  Standard  dictionary : 

Politics — 1.  The  branch  of  civics  that  treats  of  the 
principles  of  civil  government  and  the  conduct  of  state 
affairs;  the  administration  and  the  conduct  of  state 
affairs;  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  safety  of  the 
state;  statecraft;  political  science:  in  a  wide  sense 
embracing  the  science  of  government  and  civil  polity. 

2.  Political  affairs  in  a  party  sense;  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  or  the  conduct  of  political  matters 
so  as  to  carry  elections  and  secure  public  offices. 

Of  course,  we  assume  that  our  successful  busi- 
ness man  does  not  wish  to  declare  a  holiday  from 
the  science  of  government  as  outlined  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  definition. 

What  our  successful  friend  probably  has  in 
mind    is    the    elimination    of    strenuous    political 


campaigns  preceding  most  national  elections.  Just 
how  he  hopes  to  accomplish  this  object  remains 
a  dark  and  deep  mystery. 

What,  after  all,  is  an  election?  An  election  is 
the  appeal  which  the  Mother  State,  whether  in 
her  totality  or  any  of  her  sections,  makes  to  the 
individual  elector  for  his  advice  and  counsel  as 
to  the  conduct  of  her  affairs.  P.efore  the  ballot 
box  every  elector  is  a  sovereign,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, many  electors  are  as  indifferent  to  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  sovereignty 
as  ever  was  a  worthless  despot  who  deserted  the 
throne  and  council  room  for  the  harem  and  the 
wine  cup. 

The  only  way  to  arouse  the  average  elector  to 
his  duties  and  obligations  is  through  a  campaign 
of  education,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  usually 
called  politics ! 

We  have  a  powerful  hunch  that  this  phase  of 
politics  is  exactly  what  our  successful  business 
man  desires  to  have  eliminated  by  an  everlasting 
holiday.  He  has  made  his  pile  and  figures  that 
the  longer  the  rabble  remains  in  ignorance  of 
political  science,  the  safer  will  be  his  pile. 

And  there  he  is  quite  correct ! 


DON'T    SIGN— UNTIL   SURE! 


A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  calls  to  mind 
a  sad  but  ever  recurring  story.  He  signed  his 
name  to  a  nominal  cash  settlement  for  a  perma- 
nent injury  received  on  a  small  motor  vessel 
owned  by  the  Texas  Oil  Company,  with  the  oral 
understanding  that  "lie  would  be  kept  at  work  as 
long  as  he  lived." 

Well,  the  depression  has  busted  the  oral  prom- 
ise. Our  correspondent  has  been  laid  off!  And. 
of  course,  there  is  no  redress  for  violation  of  a 
mere  oral  promise. 

Seafaring  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  they  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  sign  their  names  to  a  legal 
document  until  they  have  consulted  a  lawyer,  or 
at  least  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  Union 
delegate. 


Those  who  are  easily  discouraged  have  a  hard 
and  sad  life  to  live.  Pay  as  little  attention  to 
discouragements  as  possible.  Plow  ahead,  as 
every  steamer  does,  rough  or  smooth,  rain  or 
shine.  To  make  your  port  and  deliver  your  cargo 
is  the  point ! 
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TEXT  OF  THE  KING  BILL  (S.  7) 


Text  of  the  King  bill  (S.  7)  as  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  19,  1932. 
See  editorial  comment  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Alien  Seamen  Act  of  1932. 

Sec.  2.  Every  alien  employed  on  board  of  any 
vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  place 
outside  thereof  shall  be  examined  by  an  immigration 
inspector  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  (1)  is  a 
bona  fide  seaman  and  (2)  is  an  alien  of  the  class  de- 
scribed in  Section  7  of  this  act,  and  by  a  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  determine 
(3)  whether  or  not  he  is  suffering  with  any  of  the  dis- 
abilities or  diseases  specified  in  Section  35  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1917. 

Sec.  3.  Unless  such  alien  was  shipped  in  a  port  in 
continental  United  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act,  then  if  it  is  found  that  such  alien  is  not  a  bona 
fide  seaman  he  shall  be  regarded  as  an  immigrant  and 
immediately  be  ordered  removed  from  the  vessel  to 
an  immigration  station,  and  the  various  provisions  of 
this  act  and  of  the  immigration  laws  applicable  to 
immigrants  shall  be  enforced  in  his  case.  From  a 
decision  holding  such  alien  not  to  be  a  bona  fide  sea- 
man the  alien  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  on  the  question  of  his  admissi- 
bility as  an  immigrant  he  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to 
said  Secretary,  except  where  exclusion  is  based  upon 
grounds  nonappealable  under  the  immigration  laws. 
If  found  inadmissible,  such  alien  shall  be  deported  as 
a  passenger  on  a  vessel  other  than  that  by  which 
brought,  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  by  which 
brought,  and  the  vessel  by  which  brought  shall  not  be 
granted  clearance  until  such  expenses  are  paid  or  their 
payment  satisfactorily  guaranteed. 

Sec.  4.  If  it  is  found  that  such  alien  is  subject  to 
exclusion  under  Section  7  of  this  act,  the  inspector 
shall  give  immediately  order  to  the  master  to  remove 
such  alien,  together  with  his  effects  and  wages,  if  any, 
to  an  immigration  station,  and  such  alien  shall  then 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
Section  7. 

Sec.  5.  If  it  is  found  that  although  a  bona  fide  sea- 
man, such  alien  is  afflicted  with  any  of  the  disabilities 
or  diseases  specified  in  Section  35  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1917,  disposition  shall  be  made  of  his  case  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
December  26,  1920,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  in  hospital  of  diseased  alien  seamen." 

Sec.  6.  All  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United 
States  manned  with  crews  the  majority  of  which,  ex- 
clusive of  licensed  officers,  have  been  engaged  and 
taken  on  at  foreign  ports  shall  when  departing  from 
the  United  States  ports  carry  a  crew  of  at  least  equal 
number,  and  any  such  vessel  which  fails  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  shall  be  refused  clearance;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  vessel  shall  not  be  required 
when  departing  to  carry  in  the  crew  any  person  to  fill 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  or  hospitalization 
of  any  member  of  the  incoming  crew. 

Sec.  7.  No  vessel  shall,  unless  such  vessel  is  in 
distress,  bring  into  a  port  of  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  her  crew  any  alien  who  if  he  were  apply- 
big  for  admission  to  the  United  States  as  an  immi- 
grant would  be  subject  to  exclusion  under  subdivision 
(c)  of  Section  13  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  ex- 
cept that  any  ship  of  the  merchant  marine  of  any 
sovereign  nation  may  freely  bring  any  excluded  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  such  nation  or  any  person  not 
racially  excluded  who  is  a  bona  fide  seaman  as  a 
member  of  the  vessel's  crew,  exclusive,  however,  of 
any  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  any  colony,  de- 


pendency, or  mandate  who  is  racially  excluded  from 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant.  Am 
alien  seaman  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  excluded  from 
admission  or  temporary  landing  and  shall  be  deported, 
either  to  _  the  place  of  shipment  or  to  the  country  of 
his  nativity,  as  a  passenger,  on  a  vessel  other  than 
that  on  which  brought,  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel 
by  which  brought,  and  the  vessel  by  which  brought 
shall  not  be  granted  clearance  until  such  expenses  are 
paid  or  their  payment  satisfactorily  guaranteed. 

Sec.  8.     This   act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days   after 
it  is  passed. 


ITALY  AND  THE  SOVIET 


An  interesting  feature  of  Italy's  foreign  com- 
merce is  the  steady  development  of  her  trade  with 
Russia.  The  disciples  of  Fascismo,  unrelenting 
though  they  may  be  with  their  own  Communist 
party,  are  in  no  way  averse  to  an  exchange  of 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet.  The  progressive 
industrialization  of  Russia  has  created  a  demand 
for  manufactures  of  the  type  that  Italy  is  well 
equipped  to  supply,  while  the  latter,  in  her  turn, 
offers  an  attractive  market  for  Russian  agricul- 
tural produce  and  raw  materials.  The  turnover 
has  increased  from  34,000,000  roubles  in  1927- 
1928  to  42,000,000,000  in  1928-1929,  and  74,000,- 
000,000  in  1929-1930.  The  trade  agreement, 
signed  in  August,  1930,  was  realized  long  before 
the  appointed  time,  while  a  further  arrangement 
concluded  in  April,  1931,  placed  the  commercial 
relations  on  a  much  broader  basis  and  intensified 
the  interchange  of  merchandise.  Recently,  a  com- 
mission of  prominent  Italian  business  men  paid 
a  visit  to  Russia  to  study  means  of  promoting 
the  relationship  still  further.  The  trade  turnover, 
moreover,  is  not  the  only  factor  in  this  liaison, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  makes  extensive  use  of  the 
Italian  merchant  fleet  for  the  transport  of  its 
imports  and  exports.  During  1929-1930,  for  in- 
stance, 80,000,000  lire  were  expended  on  charter- 
ing Italian  tonnage,  a  figure  which  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  by  the  past  year's  returns. 
Another  development  is  the  employment  of  Italian 
technical  assistance  in  Russian  industrial  construc- 
tion. Contracts  have  been  signed  with  many 
prominent  Italian  firms  for  providing  specialists 
and  engineers  to  advise  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
the  planning  and  construction  of  steel  works  and 
other  plants. 


Great  works  are  performed  not  by  strength, 
but  perseverance;  yonder  palace  Was  raised  by 
single  stones,  yet  you  see  its  height  and  spacious- 
ness.— Dr.  Johnson. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE  PROBLEMS 

(By  Samentu) 


It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  over- 
head charges  made  against  American  ships  that 
so  greatly  increase  their  operating  expenses. 
Similar  types  of  ships  under  foreign  registry  carry 
larger  crews,  pay  approximately  the  same  wage 
scale,  while  the  difference  in  the  food  prices  can- 
not be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  the 
difference.  In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  living  quar- 
ters, both  in  size  and  appointments,  the  modern 
trend  in  ships  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
foreigner.  Our  vessels  have  the  advantage  of 
sailing  from  the  country  where  the  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oils  largely  originate,  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cargoes  originate,  and  yet  it  seems 
that  either  the  American  shipper  discriminates 
against  American  flag  ships  or  else  the  operators 
charge  too  high  a  figure  for  their  services.  Many 
of  these  operators  cannot  claim  excessive  outlay 
on  the  ships  for,  as  the  world  knows,  half  the 
vessels  were  virtually  gifts.  Some  people  suggest 
that  the  companies  are  overcapitalized  and  that 
the  high  charges  are  to  pay  for  watered  stock. 

In  the  coastwise  trade  the  situation  is  and  has 
been  the  same,  yet  foreign  competition  doesn't 
enter  into  this  traffic.  Still,  poverty  is  the  plea. 
We  have  seen  lately  the  wages  cut  to  the  bone 
and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  crews  reduced 
to  the  danger  point.  In  certain  of  the  intercoaMal 
boats  Filipino  crews  are  used  exclusively  though 
we  have  yet  to  find  out  how  much  they  surpass 
the  American  crews  in  efficiency,  or  in  fact  any 
sound  reason  for  hiring  them.  I  suppose  one  of  the 
fixed  charges  American  shipowners  labor  under  is 
the  system  whereby  they  support  certain  employ- 
ment agencies  to  procure  crews.  This  cannot  be 
a  labor  of  love  and  evidently  is  well  payed,  pos- 
sibly in  some  cases  from  both  parties,  both  the 
shipowner  and  men  who  are  shipping. 

One  factor  that  has  impressed  itself  lately  on 
all  the  sailors  along  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  not  a 
single  American  bottom  was  chartered  to  carry 
the  famine  supplies  to  China,  although  these 
were  all  American  in  origin  and  are  yet  to  be 
paid  for — in  other  words,  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayer  is  used  to  bolster  up  and  keep 
running  foreign  flag  ships  while  our  own  ships  and 
seamen  stand  idly  by.  Our  guess  is  also  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  paid  for  good  and  for 
all  for  that  famine  relief  because  the  possibility 


COMPLETION  OF  LONGEST  TOW 


The  floating  dock,  built  at  Wallsend-on-Tvne 
for  the  Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Harbor 
Board,  reached  its  destination  December  28,  1931, 
about  five  weeks  ahead  of  the  estimated  time. 
Favorable  weather  was  encountered  until  the  dock 
reached  Australian  waters,  when,  owing  to  the 
strong  head  winds  and  the  fouling  of  the  dock  by 
barnacles  and  seaweed,  the  average  speed  per  day 
dropped  from  one  hundred  to  sixty  miles.  Ideal 
weather  was  experienced  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  the  Singapore  dock,  also  built  by  the  Tyne- 
side  firm,  was  held  back,  while  the  passage  of 
tin-  Suez  Canal  occupied  thirty-six  hours  instead 
of  the  expected  four  days.  'The  dock  left  the 
Tvne  on  July  15  on  its  13,500-mile  journey  to 
New  Zealand.  It  is  of  the  sectional  box,  self* 
docking  type,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  17,000 
tons,  and  has  an  overall  length  of  584  feet  and  a 
width  of  \\7y2  feet.  The  height  of  the  walls 
above  the  bottom  of  the  dock  is  49  feet.  The 
towage  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  L.  Smit  and 
Company's  Internationale  Sleepdienst  of  Rotter- 
dam, who  successfully  conveyed  the  great  Singa- 
pore floating  dock  8,500  miles  from  Wallsend  to 
its  destination.  The  tow  they  have  just  finished 
is  the  longest  on  record. 


If  the  next  war  comes,  it  will  be  the  last  war. 
It  will  leave  neither  armies  nor  nations  nor  peo- 
ples to  wage  war. — Philip  Snowden. 


of  collecting  it  from  some  future  Chinese  gov-    j 
eminent  doesn't  look  rosy. 

If  things  continue,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
American  capital  will  own  a  large  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  foreign  trade  under  foreign  flags  and  * 
have,  as  in  times  gone  by,  a  merchant  fleet  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  domestic  trade ;  such 
seems  to  be  the  aim  of  certain  of  our  big  brains 
in  the  shipping  business.  We  had  such  a  condition 
prior  to  1914  and  many  of  the  vessel  owners  are 
trying  to  return  to  it. 

It  is  true  the  merchant  marine  is  struggling — 
it  has  been  for  as  long  as  this  writer  can  remem- 
ber ;  sometimes  it  has  had  considerable  success  in 
its  struggle.  The  struggle,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  to  get  into  the  second  story  window 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and,  if  nothing 
else,  to  employ  Asiatics  and  other  backward  peo- 
ples with  the  proceeds. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE  GRIEF 


To  safeguard  ships  against  marine  perils  is 
taxing  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  who  devise 
sundry  instruments  which  are  sold  to  shipowners 
chiefly  upon  the  plea  that  insurance  rates  should 
be  lowered  because  those  devices  are  installed  on 
board.  No  greater  insurance  heresy  exists  than 
the  doctrine  that  more  or  less  automatic  con- 
traptions have  any  bearing  upon  the  rate  of 
premium  which  should  be  fixed  upon  a  fleet.  The 
leading  factors  which  govern  the  premium  are 
well  known  to  tried  underwriters — as  distinct 
from  the  men  who  believe  that  the  make  of  the 
compasses  have  as  great  a  bearing  upon  the  pre- 
mium as  the  integrity  of  the  owners,  the  expe- 
rience of  their  seagoing  personnel  and  the  type 
of  construction  of  the  fleet  itself.  If  owners  are 
willing  to  fit  a  gyroscopic  compass  in  their 
vessels  because  they  believe  that  steering  a  true, 
instead  of  a  magnetic,  course  will  reduce  the 
number  of  steaming  hours,  hence  the  cost  of 
operation — well  and  good.  This  is  a  feather  in 
their  cap — if  their  expectations  are  fulfilled — 
which  should  have  no  bearing  upon  the  insurance 
rating  of  their  ships,  because  the  object  in  view 
does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  marine  risk.  Gy- 
roscopic compasses  are  themselves  dependent 
upon  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  ship — which 
may  be  defective — so  that  magnetic  compasses 
have  to  be  installed  in  any  event  and  these  have 
to  be  checked  against  the  gyro  to  make  sure  that 
the  new-fangled  device  is  working  right. 

There  is  also  the  so-called  "metal  mike"  or 
mechanical  steerer,  which  is  supposed  to  steer  a 
perfect  course — and  should  also  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  premium.  From  the  underwriters'  point 
of  view  the  chief  objection  to  the  "mike"  is  that  it 
is  a  direct  incentive  to  the  owners  to  leave  the 
steering  wheel  unattended  at  critical  moments. 
The  men  in  charge  become  so  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing the  ship  steer  herself  that  even  in  crowded 
waters  it  has  happened  that  no  one  was  on  the 
bridge,  so  that  when  a  collision  took  place  it  was 
the  underwriters  of  the  ship  which  still  used  the 
old-fashioned  (  ?)  steering  method  who  had 
their  damage  made  good.  Another  black  mark 
against  the  "mike"  is  that  it  imposes  a  constant 
strain  upon  the  steering  engine,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  steering  diagrams  of  ships  fitted  with 
it.  This  is  the  vital  difference  between  hand  steer- 


ing by  a  skilled  seaman  and  mechanical  or  blind 
steering,  especially  in  a  seaway.  The  plain  in- 
ference is  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  steering  ma- 
chinery is  weakened  by  the  strain — hence  giving 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  claims  from  secondary  causes. 
The  device  has  not  been  on  the  market  long 
enough  to  judge  from  experience,  but  the  above 
opinion  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  the 
makers  interested  in  selling  their  machines.  In- 
cidentally, the  working  of  the  "mike"  depends 
upon  a  constant  voltage,  otherwise  it  is  not  reli- 
able, and  while  this  condition  may  exist  at  all 
times  in  large  passenger  liners,  as  far  as  cargo 
ships  are  concerned,  no  saving  is  derived  from  its 
use,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  doubtful  effi- 
ciency of  the  electrical  machinery  makes  it  im- 
perative to  have  the  "mike"  constantly  under 
observation. 

In  other  words  there  is  no  visible  reason  why 
the  presence  of  blind  steering  apparatus  on  board 
ship  should  lead  the  underwriters  to  abate  any- 
thing from  the  premium  that  the  same  ship  would 
pay  if  she  were  steered  in  the  orthodox  way.  Such 
details  of  operation,  if  not  actually  detrimental  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  are  at  best  but  time  or 
money  savers  to  the  shipowners,  and  do  not  come 
within  the  range  of  factors  entering  into  the  op- 
eration of  premium  fixing  for  insurance  purposes. 
Experience  shows  that  true  courses  and  mechan- 
ical steering  have  caused  no  abatement  in  the 
claims  placed  before  underwriters  under  partic- 
ular average,  and  if  all  such  contraptions  are  what 
they  are  claimed  to  be,  then  shipowners  might  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  lower  their  insurance 
costs,  either  by  running  uninsured  or  accepting  a 
liberal  deductible  average  in  their  hull  policies. 

The  worst  of  it  all,  however,  is  the  risk  of 
fire,  which  has  become  the  most  positive  factor 
weighting  the  odds  against  the  underwriters. 
Ships  of  today — that  is  to  say  the  so-called  best 
class  of  ships,  the  decorated  liners  that  are  spoken 
of  as  "floating  palaces" — are  almost  as  com- 
bustible as  match  boxes.  What  with  their  large 
crews,  fire  fighting  installations  and  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  civil  authorities,  the  risk 
of  fire  as  a  destructive  element  to  life  at  sea  is 
virtually  negligible  in  the  liner  class  of  vessels. 
But  no  such  thing  can  be  said  as  regards  the  same 
ships  once  they  have  discharged  their  passengers. 
The  record  of  liner  fires  and  the  claims  attaching 
thereto  during  the  past  few  years  is  indeed  an 
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appalling  one,  and  the  time  has  come  when  under- 
writers ought  seriously  in  their  own  interest  to 
consider  whether  it  is  good  business  for  them  to 
carry  the  entire  fire  risk  on  liners  in  port,  or  in 
construction  or  repairs,  as  part  of  the  marine 
risk. 

That  values  have  increased  tremendously  does 
not  mean  that  the  retained  lines  have  severally 
increased  in  proportion,  but  more  probably  that 
losses  attendant  to  such  disasters  as  the  recent 
Bermuda  fire — her  second  in  less  than  six  months 
— affect  a  greater  proportion  of  the  market  than 
heretofore.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  as 
far  as  fireproofing  is  concerned,  naval  architec- 
ture and  shipyard  methods  have  still  a  tremen- 
dous lot  to  learn,  and  while  this  is  the  case  it  is 
defying  common  sense  to  insure  the  risk  of  fire 
at  a  premium  that  no  fire  underwriter  would  con- 
sider on  the  basis  of  the  value  involved.  In 
other  words,  the  time  has  come  when,  in  the 
interest  of  both  shipowners  and  underwriters,  the 
cooperation  of  fire  underwriters  might  be  called 
for,  to  relieve  the  market  of  a  problem  which 
threatens  to  become  acute,  unless  steps  are  taken 
now  to  remedy  a  very  critical  situation. — 
X  a  it  tints. 


LIFE  IN  RUSSIA 


If  you  ask  how  the  average  Russian  is  faring 
nowadays,  the  only  possible  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  such  person.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
classification  in  which  the  individual  finds  himself. 
Not  only  are  wage  rates  markedly  different  for 
various  groups,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
money  is  subject  to  tremendous  variation.  Even 
for  two  persons  whose  classification  cards  are 
exactly  similar  there  may  be  a  great  difference, 
depending  upon  the  abilities  of  the  manager  of 
one  store  or  another,  or  whether  the  factory 
kitchen  in  either  case  is  well  conducted.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  everything  in  Russia — except,  per- 
haps, speeches — and  goods  are  rationed  in  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities.  The  army  and  the  factory  work- 
ers, of  course,  come  first.  While  it  is  hard  to  say 
so  with  scientific  accuracy,  most  of  the  independ- 
ent authorities  with  whom  I  talked  thought  that 
the  peasant  comes  second  (his  status  is  subject  to 
great  local  variation).  Then  follow  clerical  work- 
ers, professional  men,  and  so  on  until  we  reach 
the  disfranchised,  cardless  classes — priests,  em- 
ployers of  labor,  etc.,  who  must  buy  in  the  open 


market  at  high  prices,  and  have  a  very  hard  time 
of  it  indeed. 

But  even  when  you  have  worked  out  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages,  food,  clothing,  and  so  on, 
for  any  individual,  you  have  only  begun  to  tell 
the  story.  For  he  has  a  whole  series  of  state- 
provided  services  and  insurances  which  have  no 
counterpart  in  the  United  States.  He  has  security 
in  old  age,  in  illness,  or  in  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. He  has,  in  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
cases  which  already  reaches  many  thousands,  new 
living  quarters  which  by  previous  Russian  prole- 
tarian or  peasant  standards  are  absolutely  palatial. 
His  recreation  and  cultural  advancement  are 
planned  and  administered  by  expert  hands  on  a 
scale  never  dreamed  of  before  or  elsewhere. 

Yet  even  all  this  does  not  touch  the  real  heart 
of  the  matter.  During  the  misnamed  Great  War 
millions  of  Americans  went  without  food,  saved 
gasoline,  paid  staggering  taxes  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness  because  they  were  united  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  do  something  which  (at  the  time) 
seemed  important.  The  Russians,  living  at  a 
standard  still  very  far  below  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  are  animated  by  a  similar  psy- 
chology. This  does  not  apply  merely,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  the  small  percentage  of  the  population 
which  belongs  to  the  communist  party.  The  Five- 
Year  Plan  and  it-  successors  have  now  been  sold 
successfully  to  the  whole  country.  To  equal  and 
surpass  the  level  of  production  in  the  capitalistic 
countries  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1943,  has  become  a  great 
game.-  -Bruce  Bliven  in  the  New  Republic. 


SENT    HOME    FOR    TRIAL 


Twenty  seamen  of  the  (German  freighter  Bock- 
enheim  were  taken  from  the  ship  in  Port  Newark 
on  January  6  and  lodged  in  the  Seamen's  Church 
institute  in  Xew  York  to  await  return  to  Ger- 
many, where  they  will  be  tried  on  charges  of  in- 
subordination. The  origin  of  the  trouble  was 
ascribed  to  a  10  per  cent  wage  reduction,  an- 
nounced to  the  seamen  during  the  week,  as  pari 
of  a  general  cut  throughout  the  German  merchant 
marine,  but  the  seamen  declared  it  illegal  because 
they  had  signed  on  the  ship  at  a  higher  wage. 
Agents  for  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  the  I'nter- 
weser  Rederei  A.  G.,  Hamburg,  as  well  as  officials 
of  the  German  Consulate,  attempted  unsuccess 
fully  to  persuade  the  men  to  return  to  duty. 
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ARE  YOU  DISCOURAGED? 

The  History  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  furnishes  substantial  proof  of  the  power 
of  organization  and  points  the  way  out  of  the 
present  dilemma. 


These  remarks  are  addressed  chiefly  to  those 
seamen  who  may  be  discouraged  by  their  seem- 
ing helplessness  under  the  present  conditions  of 
shipping  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
remedy  for  these  conditions  is  in  their  own  hands 
and  may  be  applied  by  them  at  any  time  with 
the  certainty  of  good  results.  The  remedy  may 
be  stated  in  one  word,  Organisation. 

The  organization  of  seamen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific  is  a  firmly  established  insti- 
tution with  a  long  record  of  reform  in  every 
detail  of  the  seaman's  life.  The  Union  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  times  and  is  up  to  date  in  every 
particular.  Its  capacity  for  coping  effectively  with 
the  conditions  of  today  is,  if  anything,  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  by  virtue  of  the 
experience  gained  through  many  years  of  ac- 
tive service.  In  the  main,  the  strength  of  the 
Union  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
its  membership.  In  fact,  the  two  words  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
The  proof  of  the  Union's  stability  and  strength  is 
in  its  history.  In  turn,  the  history  of  the  Union 
proves  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  established  and  to  which  it  has  constantly 
adhered.  A  brief  review  of  these  principles  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  Union's  successful  career 
as  a  democratic  institution,  honestly  managed  and 
intelligently  guided. 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  was  organ- 
ized on  March  6,  1885,  nearly  forty-seven  years 
ago.  It  was  founded  upon  principles  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  it  stands  today  a  going 
concern  with  powers  of  continued  usefulness 
limited  only  by  the  intelligence  .and  loyalty  of  its 
members. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Union  is  founded 
may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

Membership  consisting  solely  of  sailors,  that 
is,  men  before  the  mast.  Low  initiation  fee  and 
monthly  dues  sufficient  to  pay  shipwreck  benefits, 
funeral  benefits  and  build  up  a  reserve  fund. 

Nomination  and  election  of  officers  at  stated 
periods,  by  secret  ballot  of  the  members.   Regular 


weekly  meetings  at  headquarters  and  agencies. 
Weekly  and  quarterly  financial  reports  submitted 
to  each  meeting  and  audited  by  a  finance  commit- 
tee elected  for  the  purpose.  Strikes  to  be  declared 
only  by  consent  of  the  membership  at  large  as 
determined  by  secret  ballot. 

Recognition  of  the  common  interests  of  labor  in 
all  callings,  ashore  and  afloat,  and  affiliation  with 
the  general  labor  movement. 

These  principles  form  the  bedrock  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Sailors'  Union  rests.  Ad- 
herence to  these  principles  has  enabled  the  Union 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  its  early  years,  to 
withstand  the  ordeal  of  many  struggles  against 
great  odds,  and  to  protect  and  further  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 
First  Reforms  by  the  Union 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Union  was  as 
simple  as  its  principles  were  sound,  namely, 
an  increase  in  wages  and  improvement  in 
working  conditions. 

Coupled  with  this  object  was  the  determina- 
tion to  abolish  the  boarding  house,  or  "crimp- 
ing" system.  Boarding  masters,  shipping  mas- 
ters, outfitters  and  other  elements  were  com- 
bined to  control  the  shipping  of  seamen.  The 
seaman,  in  order  to  secure  employment,  was 
forced  to  live  in  a  boarding  house,  to  spend  his 
wages  "over  the  bar,"  and  give  the  boarding 
master  an  "advance  note"  for  one-half  of  the 
wages  to  be  earned  on  the  next  voyage. 

Of  course,  the  boarding  masters  dictated  the 
rate  of  wages  and  handled  "their"  men  like  so 
many  "dumb  driven  cattle."  Under  this  system  the 
seaman  was  the  veritable  slave  of  the  boarding 
master.  One-half  of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  dens 
of  the  waterfront  and  dives  of  "Barbary  Coast" 
and  the  other  half  of  the  time  he  spent  at  sea 
working  off  a  "dead  horse" — the  price  of  his 
own  degradation. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  Union's  history  was 
spent  in  unremitting  warfare  against  these  con- 
ditions. Strike  after  strike  was  declared,  with 
varying  results.  Nevertheless,  one  important  fact 
became  increasingly  evident,  namely,  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Union's  foundations  which 
enabled  it  to  survive  each  contest,  thus  inspiring 
the  confidence  of  its  own  members  and  the  re- 
spect of  its  opponents  and  critics  in  press  and 
public. 

In  the  upshot  one  signal  advantage  emerged. 
The   shipowners,   after   repeated  efforts  to   "kill 
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the  Union,"  agreed  to  sit  down  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  and  do  business  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  Thereafter  for  many  years  the 
relations  between  shipowners  and  seamen  were 
conducted  in  conference.  Wage  rates  were  fixed, 
working  rules  were  adopted,  and  the  engagement 
of  seamen  was  carried  on  through  the  Union's 
offices.  By  common  consent  the  boarding  house 
system  was  abolished.  Thenceforward  the  seaman 
was  free  to  choose  his  place  of  residence  ashore — 
to  flock  with  his  own  kind  or  to  "live  private," 
according  to  his  own  preferences. 

Changes  in  the  Laws  Governing  Seamen 
Experience  during  the  period  we  are  discussing 
led  the  Union  to  broaden  the  basis  of  its  work. 
It  was  found  that  the  Navigation  Laws  governing 
seamen  were  such  as  absolutely  to  bar  the  path  of 
progress.  In  spirit  these  laws  perpetuated  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  the  ages  when  all  labor  was 
servile  and  degraded  In  letter  they  enforced  the 
most  drastic  penalties  upon  seamen  for  actions 
which  long  ago  were  legalized  among  workmen 
ashore.  For  instance,  the  seaman  who  quit  his 
vessel  during  a  voyage  could  be  arrested,  and 
either  imprisoned  for  a  term  or  placed  on  board 
in  irons  and  compelled  to  complete  the  voyage. 
On  the  pretext  of  "justifiable  discipline"  the 
seaman  was  frequently,  indeed  commonly,  sub- 
jected to  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  at  the  hands 
of  the  "bucko"  ship's  officer.  The  "advance" 
system  under  which  the  seaman  was  compelled 
to  sign  over  to  the  boarding  master  one-half  of 
his  wages,  was  a  creation  of  the  law  and  was 
enforced  by  the  public  authorities. 

Beginning  in  1893,  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  attacked  these  evils.  This  fight  was  car- 
ried to  Congress  and  steadily  maintained  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  Maguire  Act  (1895). 
the  White  Act  (1898),  and  the  La  Follette  Act 
(1915)  mark  the  progress  made  by  the  Union  in 
freeing  the  seaman  from  the  old  slave  statutes 
and  placing  him  in  position  of  a  freeman.  With 
the  passage  of  these  laws  the  seaman,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  became  free  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny,  unhampered  by  the  shackles  of  antiquated 
legislation. 

International  Union  Established 
The  basis   of   the  Union's  work  was   further 
broadened  by   the   organization   of   the    Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America  (1892).  This 
body  represents  all  classes  of  maritime  workers 


in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  speaks  for  the 
entire  seafaring  craft  upon  all  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  gives  united  aid  to  the  unions 
in  each  locality,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  is  founded  leaves  the  respective 
locals  (Sailors,  Firemen,  Cooks  and  Stewards, 
Fishermen,  Harbor  Boatmen,  etc.  I  free  to  con- 
duct their  local  affairs  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgment,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of 
local  autonomy  and  national  federation. 

Big  Events  of  Recent  Years 
In  considering  the  history  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  by 
way  of  comparison  with  the  events  of  the  earlier 
period,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  several 
events  of  worldwide  bearing,  events  which  in- 
deed have  revolutionized  the  world. 

First  to  be  noted  among  these  changes  is  tin 
change  in  the  character  of  shipping,  from  sail 
to  steam,  with  the  resultant  change  in  the  quali- 
fications required  by  the  seamen.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  membership  of  the  Sailors'  Union  wa> 
composed  chiefly  of  sailing-ship  men.  The  skill 
possessed  by  these  men  had  been  acquired  by 
years  of  deepwater  experience. 

Men  who  could  "hand,  reef  and  steer"  a  square- 
rigger  or  jib  a  fore-and-after.  and  at  the  same 
time  handle  a  cargo  of  twelve-bv-twelve  lumber 
were  not  to  be  picked  up  on  every  street  comer, 
nor  yet  in  every  boarding  house.  The  limit  thus 
placed  upon  the  supply  of  labor  was  removed  by 
the  substitution  of  steam  vessels  and  the  conse- 
quent  change  in  the  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  seamen  who  were  engaged  to  man  them. 

Effect  of  the  Great  War 
In  1'J14  two  events  occurred,  each  of  which 
was  calculated  to  put  the  severest  .strain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Union.  In  that  year  tin-  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  opened  and  the  Great  War  began. 
The  steamers  in  the  Canal  trade  were  manned  by 
scratch  crews  at  rates  of  wages  far  below  the 
standard  prevailing  in  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The 
conditions  established  by  the  Union  were  sud- 
denly subjected  to  the  pressure  of  an  unlimited 
and  unorganized  "labor  market**  in  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  effect  of  this  demoralizing  element  was, 
for  the  time  being,  neutralized  by  the  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  war. 

(Concluded  in  March   Utile) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


EASTWARD  HO!  By  Foster  Rhea  Dulles.  Pub- 
lishers, Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  $5. 

This  is  the  story  of  Richard  Chancellor,  An- 
thony Jenkinson,  James  Lancaster,  William 
Adams,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  those  merchant 
adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  who  turned  their  ships  toward  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East  rather  than  to  the 
New  World  of  the  West.  These  travelers  visited 
the  courts  of  Moscow,  Bokhara,  and  the  Persian 
capital  of  Kazvin;  those  of  Ala-uddin  Shah,  the 
mighty  King  of  Achin,  and  of  Iyeyasu,  Japan's 
great  seventeenth  century  ruler.  Finally  they 
reached  the  fabulous  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul 
who  ruled  all  India  in  "great  but  barbarous  state." 

There  are  glamour,  romance  and  adventure  in 
the  accounts  of  these  voyagers'  exciting  experi- 
ences, while,  by  drawing  liberally  upon  their  own 
diaries  and  letters  as  they  appear  in  such  collec- 
tions of  travels  as  those  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas, 
the  author  has  given  us  an  authentic  contempo- 
rary picture  of  the  East,  rich  in  vivid  description. 
Nor  is  the  historical  significance  of  these  voyages 
lost  sight  of.  For  they  laid  the  foundations  for 
English  trade  with  the  East  and,  all  unknowing, 
pointed  the  way  to  empire. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  GOVERNMENT.  By 
David  Lawrence.  Publishers,  United  States  Daily 
Publishing  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  this  stage  in  our  national  life,  when  it  ap- 
pears'to  be  the  tendency  for  everyone  to  rise  up 
and  criticize  the  other  fellow — which,  if  done 
widely  enough,  reaches  down  into  the  very  roots 
Of  our  national  government — it  is  amazing  to  find 
a  publisher  who  will  publish  a  book  which  is  so 
nonsensational  in  its  frank  commendation  of  the 
good  things  in  government,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  own  public  servants  who  perform 
their  duty  with  honor  and  merit  instead  of  with 
flagrant  irregularity. 

For  many  years  the  author  has  been  a  news- 
paper correspondent  of  the  highest  type  and  in 
this  capacity  must  have  looked  about  a  bit  on  his 
own,  without  asking  anyone's  permission,  and 
must  have  seen  many  things  both  bad  and  good. 
So  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
he  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
spite  of  selfishness  and  intrigue  and  the  sensa- 
tional episodes  of  political  battle  and  the  unsound 
methods  of  winning  public  approval   which   our 


system  imposes  upon  us,  there  is  yet  another  side 
to  the  picture — that  of  quiet,  day-by-day  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  our  public  servants.  This  he 
calls  the  "other  side  of  government." 

The  book  is  written  to  try  and  give  the  aver- 
age citizen,  who  knows  very  little  about  it,  a  re- 
spect for  what  the  government  can  do,  and  is 
doing,  in  countless  ways  that  never  reach  the 
front  page.  David  Lawrence  believes  that  a  better 
understanding  of  our  government  is  essential  to 
its  proper  development,  and  though  conditions  are 
far  from  what  they  should  be  they  constantly 
are  improving  and  will  get  better  only  as  more 
and  more  business  and  professional  men  and 
women  of  high  type  take  an  interest  in  the  actual 
workings  of  their  government. 

With  this  in  mind  he  sketches  the  various 
operations  of  government,  among  them  the  com- 
mittee system  of  legislation ;  the  "filibuster" : 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  where  our  money 
goes  (80  per  cent  toward  paying  for  past  and 
future  wars)  ;  ocean,  air,  motor  and  radio  high- 
ways and  control;  food  and  standard  weight  in- 
spection ;  the  government's  relation  to  the  press ; 
passports  and  immigration ;  our  foreign  policy ; 
our  ships;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  our  railroads. 

The  most  significant  chapters  in  the  book  and 
the  plan  that  gives  the  most  hope  for  the  har- 
monious future  development  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  the  analysis  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926,  and  railroad  labor's  peace 
thereafter  through  the  aid  of  a  Mediation  Board 
of  five  whose  purpose  it  is  to  enable  the  partie> 
to  the  controversy  to  come  together  to  make  their 
own  voluntary  agreement-  If  the  questions  can- 
not be  settled  in  mediation,  failing  of  agreement 
in  conference,  a  board  of  arbitration  of  three  or 
six  may  be  created  by  the  interested  parties  at 
the  request  of  the  Mediation  Board.  If  this  fails, 
the  Mediation  Board  shall  notify  the  Presidenl 
of  the  United  States,  who  thereupon  shall  create 
a  board  to  investigate  and  report  its  findings 
within  thirty  days,  and  no  change  except  by  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy in  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose,  for  thirty  days  after  the  committee  has 
made  its  report  to  the  President.  In  this  wa\ 
agreements  are  reached  through  understanding 
without  compulsion. 

To  our  readers  we  commend  these  chapters  for 
careful  reading,  as  they  show  how  an  industry 
may  be  organized  and  conducted  in  harmony  and 
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cooperation  over  a  period  of  steady  growth  and 
development. 

If  the  shipowners  and  the  seamen  who  man  the 
ships  could  learn  from  this  example  of  railway- 
labor  cooperation,  and  could  get  together  and 
organize  a  national  maritime  board  to  function 
like  the  Mediation  Board  of  the  railroads,  how 
different  the  history  of  the  organized  seamen  of 
America  would  be !  Such  a  plan  has  already  been 
outlined  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  (January 
and  February,  1931).  England  and  Japan  each 
have  such  a  National  Maritime  Board  function- 
ing for  their  shipping  industry,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  board  has  brought  about  trust  and  mutual 
confidence  and  a  respectful  and  sympathetic  atti- 
tude of  one  side  to  the  other,  instead  of  constant 
turmoil. 

If  this  attitude  can  be  obtained  in  railway  trans- 
portation, why  not  in  our  growing  maritime  in- 
dustry? The  clear  outline  of  these  real  problems, 
now  being  worked  out  so  excellently  by  rail- 
road ownership  and  labor,  should  give  seafaring 
readers  of  the  Journal  new  inspiration  for  a 
similar  future  for  the  great  shipping  industry. — 
Ekel. 


ALASKA   HERRING.      Fluctuations   in   the   supply 
of    herring     (Clupea     Pallasii)     in     southeastern 
Alaska.     1931.     56  pages,  illustrated.     Publishers, 
United    States    Bureau    of    Fisheries.      Price    25 
cents. 
There  appear  to  be  certain  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  of  herring  off  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  this 
is  a  study  of  the  subject  giving  factors  affecting 
the  catch,  and  analysis  of  catch  records,  with  con- 
clusions and  recommendations. 


IDLE  LAND  IN  NEW  YORK 


It  will  be  surprising  to  many  people  to  know- 
that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000 
acres  in  New  York  state  once  agricultural  land 
that  have  been  abandoned  and  have  no  commer- 
cial use — this  in  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
Union,  where  one  might  think  that  land  would 
be  scarce  and  dear.  Why  was  this  land  once  used 
and  why  is  it  not  used  now  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  progress  and  efficiency. 
Machine  farming  and  better  transportation,  com- 
bined with  greater  general  agricultural  efficiency, 
have  made  it  unprofitable  to  use  poor  and  hilly 
land  for  growing  crops. 

But  there  is  an  exception  as  to  one  crop.  Tim- 
ber  can   be   grown   on   this   land,    for   generally 


timber  once  grew  on  it.  So  the  state  of  New 
York  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  buying  back 
1,000,000  acres  of  this  land  and  planting  trees  on 
it — re-creating  a  natural  resource  that  has  been 
used  up.  When  that  1,000,000  acres  has  been  re- 
forested— and  it  is  estimated  that  will  be  accom- 
plished within  fifteen  years — then  the  people  of 
the  state  may  want  to  'acquire  still  another 
1,000,000  acres  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  immediate  use  has  been  found  also  for 
these  reforestation  areas.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  could  well  have  a  present  recreational  value 
and  so  they  have  been  made  public  hunting 
grounds,  and  where  they  contain  lakes  or  streams 
these  are  being  surveyed  and  stocked  with  game 
fish. 

Wild  life  of  woods  and  waters,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  regarded  in  New  York  state  as  a  natu- 
ral resource  to  be  conserved  and  increased  if 
possible.  A  part  of  the  conservation  program, 
and  not  an  inconsiderable  part,  is  that  of  protect- 
ing and  adding  to  the  stock  of  birds  and  beasts 
in  the  covers  of  the  state.  Pheasants  in  great 
numbers  are  being  bred  and  liberated  and  quail 
are  being  added  to  our  program — the  native  bob- 
white  whose  call  used  to  be  heard  in  all  corners 
of  the  state. 

A  dozen  fish  hatcheries  and  as  many  rearing 
stations  assist  nature  in  the  state  in  the  work  of 
maintaining  this  natural  resource  so  that  anglers 
can  continue  to  have  their  sport.  A  tabulation  of 
the  state's  game  take  for  a  year,  showing  such 
items  as  7,000  deer,  285.000  muskrats,  350,000 
rabbits,  200,000  pheasants,  besides  bear,  bobcats. 
opossums,  otter,  mink,  sable,  red  and  gray  foxes, 
and  75,000  skunks  taken  for  their  pelts,  contrasts 
rather  oddly  with  notions  of  New  York  as  merely 
an  urban  state. — Henry  Morgenthaa,  Jr.,  Con- 
solation  Commissioner,  State  of  New   York. 


Short-sighted  is  the  philosophy  which  counts 
on  selfishness  as  the  master  motive  of  human 
action.  It  is  blind  to  the  facts  of  which  the  world 
is  full.  ...  It  is  not  selfishness  that  enriches  the 
annals  of  every  people  with  heroes  and  saints.  It 
is  not  selfishness  that  on  every  page  of  the  world's 
history  bursts  out  in  sudden  splendor  of  noble 
deeds  or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of  benignant 
lives. — Henry  George. 


The    greatest    mischief    maker    is    the    human 
tongue. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Jurisdiction  Over  Small  Craft. — The  last 
session  of  the  California  Legislature  authorized 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  to  make  in- 
spections of  motor  boats  of  less  than  fifteen  tons 
that  carry  passengers.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  in  this 
respect,  but  legal  authorities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  state  have  now  agreed  that 
the  commission  has  the  jurisdiction,  unless  there 
should  be  conflict  with  Federal  regulations,  and 
the  work  of  preparing  standards  for  motor  boats 
is  under  way.  The  Federal  officials  state  they 
have  not  in  the  past,  and  do  not  now,  make  in- 
spections of  the  smaller  craft  carrying  passen- 
gers for  hire,  and  it  is  admitted  that  supervision 
is  necessary,  especially  after  disasters  of  recent 
months  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  commission's  right  in  connection 
with  inland  bodies  of  water  like  Clear  Lake.  The 
problem  is  different  when  interstate  lakes  such 
as  Tahoe  are  discussed,  or  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Southern  California  coast.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  of  the  United  States 
authorities  that  it  will  be  possible  to  plan  a  co- 
operative agreement,  if  a  legal  point  presents 
itself. 

Constitutionality  of  Arbitration  Act.— The 
United  States  Arbitration  Act,  making  valid  pro- 
visions of  maritime  contracts  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  and  authorizing  courts  of  admiralty  to 
enforce  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators,  is  valid  ; 
the  act  is  not  void  on  the  ground  that  it  enlarges 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  prescribed  by  article  3  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  since  the  Constitution, 
in  extending  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  "all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction"  does  not  limit  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing and  does  not  preclude  an  admiralty  court 
from  providing  for  specific  performance  where 
such  remedy  is  appropriate  in  a  matter  within 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction. — Marine  Transit  Corp. 
et  al.}  etc.,  vs.  Dreyfnss  et  al.  (Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.) 
—6  U.  S.  Daily,  2504,  January  6,  1932. 

Unsafe  Cargo  Stowing. — That  ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  defense  was  exemplified  in  a  recent 
case  tried  at  Birkenhead,  when  the  master  of  a 
Spanish  ship  entering  this  British  port  was  fined 
£75  with  £25  costs  because  the  ship's  cargo  of 
grain    from    the    Black    Sea    was    stowed    "in    a 


manner  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  her  crew." 
The  grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  is  practically 
new  and,  although  the  master  of  the  ship  in  ques- 
tion, the  steamship  Apolo,  was  aware  that  grain 
ships  coming  from  South  American  ports  were 
fitted  with  shifting  boards,  he  pleaded  ignorance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  British  merchant  ship- 
ping acts  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of  grain  from 
Constanza  and  Braila,  although  he  had  signed  a 
form  on  the  back  of  which  these  regulations  were 
printed.  He  said  that  he  had  not  been  informed 
of  his  obligations  by  his  agents  and  was  unaware 
of  the  precautions  necessary.  The  Board  of  Trade 
considered  the  matter  one  of  prime  importance, 
stating  that  from  Atlantic  ports  grain  cargoes 
were  stowed  under  proper  conditions  and  that 
underwriters'  representatives  were  careful  to  see 
that  this  was  done,  but  apparently  no  proper 
supervision  was  exercised  at  Black  Sea  ports. 
This  was  the  first  case  of  its  kind  heard  at  Birken- 
head, although  there  have  been  a  number  of  simi- 
lar prosecutions  in  the  London  courts,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
prevent  any  repetition  without  heavy  penalties 
being  inflicted.  The  fact  that  the  Apolo  came 
safely  into  port  under  the  voyage  conditions  was 
considered  sheer  good  fortune  for  her  master 
and  crew.  In  heavy  weather,  without  shifting- 
boards,  the  ship  might  not  have  reached  port  at  all. 
Definitions  of  "Weather." — Owners  of  the 
Danish  steamship  Sydhavet  recently  sued  in  the 
English  King's  Bench  Division  for  dead  freight 
in  connection  with  a  fixture  of  the  vessel  to  trans- 
port pit  props  from  Finland  to  Cardiff.  The 
charter  party  provided  that  the  vessel  proceed  to 
Mollersvik  to  pick  up  a  full  and  complete  cargo 
from  the  charterer's  agents.  It  was  also  provided 
that  "at  loading  port  the  cargo  shall  be  brought 
alongside  ship  at  charterer's  risk  and  expense. 
The  cargo  shall  be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  125  fath- 
oms per  weather  working  day  on  an  average 
during  the  ordinary  working  hours  of  the  port." 
Besides,  the  master  was  privileged  to  sail  with 
cargo  or  with  part  cargo  and  fill  up  elsewhere 
to  avoid  being  icebound,  while  the  master  or 
owners  could  claim  an  absolute  lien  on  the  cargo 
for  dead  freight.  When  the  A yd 'have t  was  forced 
to  leave  Mollersvik  before  the  full  cargo  was  on 
board,  because  ice  had  begun  to  form,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Cardiff,  where  the  master  claimed  a 
lien  for  dead  freight  and  the  defendants  paid  the 
sum  in  dispute  to  the  dock  authority,  thus  obtain- 
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ing  the  release  of  the  pit  props.  It  was  argued 
for  plaintiffs  that  the  ice  risk  fell  upon  the  char- 
terers who  had  ordered  the  ship  to  port  and  had 
notified  the  master  that  they  could  not  supply  any 
more  cargo,  while  the  clause  providing  that  load- 
ing was  obligatory  only  on  "weather  working 
days"  constituted  no  defense,  for  ice  was  not 
weather.  Also,  charterers  should  have  protected 
themselves  against  ice  risk.  However,  defend- 
ants maintained  that  ice  was  weather,  just  as  rain 
was  weather,  and  ice  was  colder  rain.  In  giving 
judgment,  the  Court  agreed  with  this  analysis  of 
the  term  "weather,"  and  ruled  that  defendants 
were  entitled  to  payment  of  their  deposit  with 
interest. 

Jurisdiction  of  State  Court. — Motion  by  de- 
fendants in  McConncll  vs.  Williams  S.  S.  Co., 
Inc.,  to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  action,  has 
been  denied  by  the  City  Court,  N.  Y.  (Kahn,  J.). 
Plaintiff  was  a  seaman  on  one  of  the  defendant's 
vessels  and  sought  recovery  for  damages  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  through  an  assault  by 
other  members  of  the  crew.  Defendants'  liability 
was  based  on  charges  that  the  assault  was  due 
to  their  negligence  in  failing  to  provide  plaintiff 
with  a  proper  place  to  work,  failing  to  provide 
the  vessel  with  a  competent  crew,  failing  to  exer- 
cise proper  discipline  and  to  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  said  attack.  It  was  alleged  fur- 
ther that  because  of  the  defendants'  violation  of 
their  duty  to  plaintiff  in  these  respects  the  vessel 
was  rendered  unseaworthy.  A  second  cause  of 
action  sought  recovery  for  maintenance  and  cure 
during  the  period  of  plaintiff's  disability.  The 
Court  did  not  attack  the  complaint  for  legal  in- 
sufficiency ;  nor  was  any  question  raised  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  persons  of  the 
defendants.  The  present  cause  of  action  was  for 
a  maritime  tort.  The  Court  held  that,  although 
members  of  a  ship  are  commonly  said  to  be  wards 
of  the  admiralty,  and  their  rights  and  wrongs 
are  proper  subjects  of  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
such  jurisdiction  is  not  exclusive  with  the  Ad- 
miralty Courts.  It  is  now  settled  law  that,  al- 
though Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine the  maritime  law  which  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  country  (Southern  Pacific  Co.  vs. 
Jensen,  244  U.  S.  205),  the  state  courts  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts 
to  enforce  seamen's  rights  of  action  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  statutes.  The  Federal  statute 


(46  U.  S.  C.  A.,  Sec.  688)  extends  to  a  seaman 
who  has  suffered  personal  injury  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  the  rights  and  remedies  given  by 
Congress  to  railroad  employees.  The  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  (U.  S.  C.  A.,  title  45,  Sees. 
51  to  59),  which  is  applicable  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, imposes  liability  on  the  employer  for  acts 
of  fellow  servants  resulting  from  negligence.  The 
word  "negligence"  has  been  defined  to  include 
assaults.  While  the  city  court  is  one  of  limited 
jurisdiction  and  may  not  take  unto  itself  juris- 
diction beyond  that  conferred  upon  it  the  power 
to  entertain  actions  of  this  nature  is  expressly 
given  by  statute.  Marine  causes  are  defined  by 
Sec.  17,  Subdiv.  2,  of  the  City  Court  Act  to  in- 
clude "an  action  in  favor  of  or  against  a  person 
belonging  to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  mer- 
chant service  to  recover  damages  for  an  assault, 
battery,  or  false  imprisonment,  committed  on 
board  the  vessel,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  a 
place  without  the  United  States."  From  the  fore- 
going it  followed  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  action. 

San  Juan  Awards  Increased. — Federal  Judge 
A.  F.  St.  Sure  affirmed,  with  three  exceptions, 
awards  of  damages  to  victims  of  the  San  Juan 
disaster  of  1929  fixed  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner Ernest  E.  Williams,  special  commissioner 
in   admiralty. 

Williams  made  awards  for  seventy-three  death 
and  personal  injury  claims  and  128  cargo  claims. 
The  awards  were  made  from  a  fund  of  $328,000 
created  by  sale  of  the  Standard  Oil  tanker,  S.  T. 
C.  Dodd,  which  collided  with  the  San  Juan,  coast 
steamer,  with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

The  San  Juan  sank  and  many  were  injured  in 
addition  to  the  seventy-three  who  lost  their  lives. 
The  collision  took  place  off  Santa  Cruz. 

Judge  St.  Sure  increased  awards  tor  three 
claimants,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Alice  Fuchs.  widow 
of  William  Fuchs,  from  $4,500  to  $6,000;  A. 
Cowie,  San  Juan  crew  member,  from  $1,000  to 
SI. 500;  Harry  Wade,  injured  passenger,  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000. 

Fourteen  claimants  protested  Commissioner 
Williams'  findings,  but  Judge  St.  Sure  refused 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

The  liability  of  the  oil  company  was  limited 
to  $300,000  by  provisions  of  the  admiralty  law. 
Williams'  report  gives  $142,615  to  the  estates  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives.  To  the  injured  he  gave 
$60,925,  and  to  the   owners  of   lost    cargoes   he 
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allowed  $11,895.  He  was  one  year  in  hearing 
testimony  in  the  case  and  his  fee  was  $5,100. 

Compensation  for  Lost  Time. — In  1923  the 
Virginia  Railroad  discharged  three  men,  one  being 
a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, and  the  others  being  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen.  Under  an  agreement  between  the  engine 
service  brotherhoods  and  the  Virginia  Railroad, 
any  employee  who  was  discharged  was  entitled 
to  a  hearing,  and,  if  found  to  have  been  unjustly 
dismissed,  he  was  to  be  paid  for  time  lost.  The 
two  Brotherhoods  investigated  the  case,  declared 
the  discharges  unjust,  and  asked  the  company  to 
reinstate  the  men,  with  compensation  for  lost 
time.  The  general  superintendent  and  general 
manager  of  the  Virginia  Railroad  refused  to  grant 
this  request,  and  the  Brotherhoods  then  carried 
the  case  to  the  former  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

After  a  series  of  hearings,  at  which  both  man- 
agement and  men  were  represented,  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  found  in  favor  of  the  discharged 
employees,  and  ordered  the  company  to  take  them 
back,  with  pay  for  the  time  they  have  been  out 
of  service. 

In  accordance  with  this  ruling  the  company  in- 
structed the  former  employees  to  return  to  work. 
At  that  time  a  strike  was  in  progress  on  the  rail- 
way, and  the  three  men  declined  to  resume  work 
while  the  other  regular  employees  were  on  strike. 
The  company  thereupon  refused  to  give  them  the 
wages  which  the  Board  had  declared  to  be  due 
to  them.  The  three  employees  then  brought  ac- 
tion against  the  company  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Virginia,  which  awarded  them 
the  full  amount  due  for  their  wages.  On  appeal 
by  the  company  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  this  judgment,  and  finally,  on  further 
appeal,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  two  lower 
courts. 


All  higher  motives,  ideals,  conceptions,  senti- 
ments in  a  man  are  of  no  account  if  they  do  not 
come  forward  to  strengthen  him  for  the  better 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. — Beecher. 


While  we  are  among  men  let  us  cultivate  kind- 
ness;  let  us  not  be  to  any  man  a  cause  either  of 
peril  or  of  fear. — Seneca. 


CAPE  HORN  VS.  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  recent  reversion  of  several  ships  on  the 
British  New  Zealand  run  to  the  Cape  1  lorn  route, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  British  national 
currency  and  its  consequent  effect  on  Panama 
Canal  dues,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  misleading 
statements  in  the  daily  newspapers.  The  Com- 
monwealth and  Dominion  Line,  for  instance,  were 
reported  to  have  transferred  all  their  vessels  ex- 
cept one  to  the  Cape  Horn  route  for  the  next  six 
months,  whereas  this  is  actually  far  from  the 
truth.  The  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
the  Canal  transit  has,  of  course,  altered  the  situa- 
tion to  a  certain  extent,  but  questions  of  bunker- 
ing and  types  of  cargo  remain  for  consideration. 
Furthermore,  the  difference  of  eight  or  nine  days, 
as  alleged,  is  quite  erroneous,  for  the  disparity 
only  amounts  at  the  outside  to  three  days.  The 
figure  of  2,500  miles  as  the  additional  distance  to 
be  run  must  have  been  given  without  reference  to 
an  atlas,  for  a  glance  at  one  will  show  this  to  be 
well  under  1,000  miles.  The  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Company  announces  that  no  change  of  route 
is  contemplated,  while  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Line,  several  of  whose  ships  hav.e  been 
sailing  on  the  Horn  route,  confirmed  the  loss  of 
time  as  being  no  more  than  three  days. 


IT'S  THE  SAME  EVERYWHERE 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  held  in  1932,  Treasurer  Gos- 
horn  verbally  reported  that  the  year  1931  had 
been  one  of  the  worst  ever  experienced  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  At  no  time  during  the  season  were 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  in 
operation.  The  iron  ore  movement  amounted  to 
only  23  million  tons,  which  was  the  lowest  since 
1908.  The  movement  of  coal  amounted  to  30 
million  tons,  a  decrease  of  7  million  from  the 
1930  season.  Nearly  all  passenger  lines  had  cur- 
tailed the  length  of  their  season  and  some  had 
discontinued  certain  runs.  Unemployment  was 
widespread,  and  many  members  had  been  unable 
to  secure  any  work  either  aboard  ship  or  ashore. 
It  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  world-wide  crisis  rather  than  a 
mere  temporary  business  depression. 

The  wider  our  experience,  the  deeper  our  tol- 
erance.— Elizabeth  Gibson. 
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SEAMEN'S  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 


(Continued  from  Page  35) 

Germany. — Twenty-six  weeks  from  the  date  on 
which  the  seaman  leaves  the  ship. 

Great  Britain. — Until  cure  or  repatriation,  whichever 
first  happens. 

India. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certifi- 
cation that  the  sickness  is  incurable,  or  until  repatria- 
tion, or  until  the  seaman  is  brought  back  to  the  port 
from  which  he  was  shipped  or  a  port  in  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Irish  Free  State.— Until  the  end  of  the  ship's  voyage 
or  until  the  seaman  is  repatriated. 

Italy. — Until  complete  cure,  or  proof  of  permanent 
disablement  or  of  the  incurable  character  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  in  any  case  not  beyond  a  specified  period 
of  time,  which  should  not  exceed  six  months  from 
being  put  ashore. 

Japan.— Until  the  expiry  of  a  period  of  three  months 
(the  beginning  of  the  period  is  not  indicated). 

Netherlands. — If  the  seaman  is  treated  on  board 
ship,  it  is  obvious  that  the  assistance  should  last  until 
cure  or  until  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  country 
whose  legislation  governs  the  agreement;  if  the  sea- 
man is  left  ashore  in  a  foreign  country,  the  ship- 
owner's liability  should  last  until  cure,  or  the  seaman's 
return  to  the  country  whose  legislation  governs  the 
agreement,  or  until  the  expiry  of  a  fixed  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year. 

New  Zealand. — Until  cure,  but  not  longer  than  three 
months  from  the  date  of  being  left  on  shore.  If  the 
articles  of  agreement  expire  before  the  end  of  this 
period,  however,  the  seaman  should  be  entitled  to 
assistance  until  the  expiry  of  the  articles,  unless  they 
expire  within  a  month  of  his  being  left  on  shore.  In 
the  latter  case  he  should  be  entitled  to  assistance  dur- 
ing one.  month. 

Norway. — Six  weeks,  or  twelve  weeks  at  most,  from 
the  date  of  discharge,  or  if  discharge  does  not  take 
place,  from  the  date  of  the  ship's  departure. 

Poland. — Until  cure  or  certification  of  permanent 
disablement.  If  a  definite  period  has  to  be  fixed,  the 
duration  of  assistance  at  the  shipowner's  expense 
should  not  be  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  (the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  is  not  indicated). 

Portugal. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certi- 
fication that  the  sickness  is  incurable. 

Spain. — Until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  certifi- 
cation that  the  sickness  is  incurable. 

Sweden. — Six  weeks,  or,  if  the  seaman  is  treated  in 
a  country  other  than  his  own,  twelve  weeks,  reckoned 
from  the  end  of  his  engagement. 

Yugoslavia. — In  the  case  of  sickness,  until  cure,  or 
if  the  sickness  lasts  more  than  twenty-six  weeks,  until 
repatriation.  In  the  case  of  injury,  until  cure,  or,  if 
after  cure  the  seaman  remains  incapacitated  for  work, 
until  repatriation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  replies  of  the  govern- 
ments may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

First  Group.  Right  to  assistance  until  cure  or 
repatriation:  Great  Britain,  India,  Irish  Free 
State. 

Second  Group.  Right  to  assistance  until  cure, 
healing  of  the  injury,  or  certification  that  the 
sickness  is  incurable:  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain. 

Third  Group.  Right  to  assistance  until  the 
expiry  of  a  period  prescribed  by  law:  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand. 
Norway,  Sweden.  Yugoslavia.   Though  classed  in 


the  second  group,  Italy  and  Poland  are  also  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  period  of  assistance. 

A  conference  will,  in  due  course,  be  called  upon 
to  hold  a  second  and  final  discussion  on  the  basis 
of  this  report,  with  the  object  of  adopting  defi- 
nite proposals  in  the  forms  provided  for  in  Article 
405  of  the  Treaty,  i.  c.  Draft  Conventions  <»r 
Recommendations. 


LENIENCY    FOR  DEFAULTERS 


The  House  Committee  on   Merchant   Marine 

and  Fisheries  has  given  its  approval  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  policy  of  leniency  toward  owners  of 
vessels  purchased  from  the  Government  and  who 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  their  payments  under 
present  conditions  of  international  depression. 
The  committee  agreed  that  not  to  defer  action 
would  only  result  in  the  return  to  the  Board,  dis- 
continuance, transfer  of  control,  resale  or  fore- 
closure of  the  obligations  of  the  purchaser  of  a 
line.  The  resolution,  in  concluding,  proposes 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  be  re- 
quested to  take  no  action  respecting  the  rearrange- 
ment or  discontinuance  of  any  of  its  presently 
operated  lines  or  any  action  which  would  result  in 
the  return  to  the  Board,  discontinuance,  transfer 
of  control  or  resale  of  any  lines  previously 
sold  by  the  Board  or  foreclosure  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  purchaser  of  a  line  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
determine  and  recommend  such  action  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate  respecting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Coad 
and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  has  just 
been  issued.  New  methods  of  survey,  involving  the 
utilization  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  sea  water 
and  the  use  of  air  photographs  for  better  mapping 
of  shore  lines,  are  described  in  the  report.  The 
present  fleet  of  the  survey  consists  of  five  v< 
including  the  new  Hydrograplicr  and  Oceanograi 
pher  (ex  Corsair,  donated  to  the  service  by  -Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan).  They  are  now  conducting  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  continental  shelf.  A  report  is 
also  made  on  airway  maps,  tidal  current  charts, 
and  geodetic  control  work  during  the  year. 


The  man  who  says  "It  can't  be  done."  is  liable 
to  be  interrupted  by  somebody  doing  it. — Anon\ 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Panama  Canal  traffic  during  1931  reached  the 
lowest  level  since  1925,  preliminary  computations 
showing  4,960  transits  and  $21,516,051  in  tolls, 
against  5,885  transits  and  $26,146,024  in  tolls  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  decrease  in 
transits  during  1931  compared  with  1930  was 
15.7,  and  in  tolls  17.7. 

The  lighthouse  tender  Sunflozver,  which  acts 
as  supply  vessel  for  lighthouses  and  lightships 
along  the  Texas  coast,  has  just  been  reconditioned 
and  is  now  ready  to  return  to  service,  according  to 
the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Sunflower,  originally  built  in 
1907,  has  now  been  converted  from  a  coal- 
burning  to  an  oil-burning  vessel. 

Captain  R.  D.  Gatewood  has  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Salvage  Association. 
Captain  Gatewood  has  been  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  past  two  years  and  prior  to  that 
had  been  manager  of  the  maintenance  and  repair 
department  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation. 
He  also  had  been  district  manager  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

The  Hoboken  piers  yielded  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings  of  $635,200  on  Shipping  Board 
terminals  in  six  ports  during  1931.  Income  from 
these  piers  was  $523,600,  while  operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $230,900.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  it  is  estimated,  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
Shipping  Board  from  the  Hoboken  piers 
amounted  to  about  $3,303,342. 

Plans  for  the  three  passenger  and  cargo  car- 
riers to  be  operated  by  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail 
Line  on  the  new  mail  route  from  Seattle  to  Puerto 
Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico,  indicate  that 
the  ships  will  be  400  x  59  x  24  feet,  and  will  be 
of  7,500  tons  d.w.  each.  They  will  have  a  speed 
of  13  knots,  and  each  vessel  will  have  accommoda- 
tions for  a  limited  number  of  passengers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  instituted  a 
number  of  cases  to  determine  whether  giving  a 
fictitious  name  or  address  when  registering  the 
ownership  of  certain  vessels  in  this  country  con- 
stitutes a  fraud  on  the  government,  the  depart- 
ment has  just  announced.  It  is  explained  that 
many  ships  used  for  liquor  smuggling  are  reg- 
istered in  this  manner  and  that  the  department 


seeks   to  ascertain   whether,    under   the   Revised 
Statutes,  vessels  so  registered  are  seizable. 

The  U.  S.  steamship  Pittsburgh,  ex  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13,680  tons  displ.,  built  at  Philadelphia  in 
1905,  steams  22.44  knots,  and  lying  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  has  been  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  to 
the  Union  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  about 
$53,580.  Terms  of  sale  stipulate  guaranty  by 
purchaser  under  $10,000  bond  that  the  vessel  will 
be  broken  up  or  converted  into  a  hulk  by  July  1 . 
1936.  A  bid  of  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co., 
Baltimore,  in  the  amount  of  $32,551,  was  rejected. 

As  predicted,  the  old  iron  steamer  Alameda, 
whose  service  log  was  an  illustrious  one,  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  owner,  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany, to  the  underwriters  and  resold  to  the  for- 
mer for  scrapping.  The  vessel  was  swept  by  fire 
at  Seattle  in  November.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Lloyd's  agents  at  Seattle,  agreed  to  pay  the  owner 
$600,000,  a  total  loss  claim,  60  per  cent  of  which 
was  carried  in  the  London  market  and  40  per 
cent  in  New  York.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany then  went  through  the  formality  of  buying 
the  hulk  back  again  at  a  junk  price.  Repair  esti- 
mates indicated  it  would  cost  more  to  recondition 
the  50-year-old  ship  than  to  foot  the  insurance. 

Bids  have  been  invited  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  following  ves- 
sels: Mount  Vernon  (s.s.),  ex  U.  S.  N.  Mount 
Vernon,  ex  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie,  18,372  tons 
gross,  7,564  net,  8,300  tons  d.w.,  built  at  Stettin. 
Germany,  in  1906,  steams  24  knots;  and  Monti- 
cello  (s.s.),  ex  Agamemnon,  ex  Kaiser  Wilhchn 
II,  19,361  tons  gross,  6,353  net,  built  at  Stettin. 
Germany,  in  1902.  These  vessels  are  former  Ger- 
man liners,  confiscated  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  were  employed  as  transports 
until  the  armistice,  when  they  were  laid  up.  In 
1927  plans  drafted  to  recondition  them  as  passen- 
ger liners  at  $6,000,000  each  were  dropped,  since 
the  cost  was  deemed  excessive  by  the  board. 

The  old  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henry,  which 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Virginia  Capes,  ba- 
the distinction  of  being  the  first  lighthouse  built 
by  the  Federal  Government  after  its  founding 
in  1789.  The  colonial  administration  of  Virginia 
had  assembled  material  at  Cape  Henry  for  con- 
struction of  a  lighthouse,  but  did  not  begin  the 
work.  Both  site  and  materials  were  ceded  by 
the  new  Commonwealth  to  the  new  general  gov- 
ernment. The  light  was  placed  in  operation  in 
1791.    A  modern   lighthouse  completed   in    1881 
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took  over  the  function  of  aiding  navigation.  The 
old  tower  is  still  standing  at  142  years  of  age  and 
has  been  set  aside  for  preservation  as  an  historic 
antiquity. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that  39  per 
cent  of  all  shipping  companies  operating  under 
the  American  flag  are  one-ship  enterprises,  but 
these  vessels  comprise  only  1,001,808  tons  of  the 
nation's  total  of  15,908,258  tons.  According  to 
the  survey,  "Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United 
States,  1931,"  there  are  12,194  owners  of  regis- 
tered vessels  controlling  25,471  bottoms.  The 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  with  a  fleet  of  397  ships 
of  2,239,153  gross  tons,  is  the  world's  largest 
shipowner.  This  tonnage  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  all  one-ship  lines.  The  survey  also  shows  that 
there  are  twenty- four  American  lines  owning 
100,000  tons  or  more.  Undocumented  harbor 
tugs,  sailing  and  fishing  craft  were  not  included 
in  the  survey. 

The  long  controversy  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
Deep  Waterway  has  ended  at  last.  A  treaty  is  to 
be  negotiated  at  once  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  define  the  rights  of  each  party 
and  to  apportion  the  cost  of  development.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  far- 
thest ports  on  the  Great  Lakes — Duluth  and  Chi- 
cago and  Port  Arthur — is  about  2,000  miles.  All 
this  distance  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  ships, 
except  a  stretch  of  seventy-eight  miles  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  The  Waterway  plan 
has  two  objects.  One  is  to  make  this  stretch  navig- 
able. The  other  is  to  build,  as  part  of  the  works 
needed  for  navigation,  hydro-electric  stations  ca- 
pable of  developing  five  million  horsepower.  In 
little  more  than  five  years'  time  we  may  sec  ships 
sailing  direct  from  Manchester  to  Chicago. 

Cheered  by  about  1,000  spectators,  the  $+00,000 
Alaska  government  ship  North  Star,  largest  vessel 
built  in  Seattle  since  the  World  War,  was 
launched  at  the  Berg  shipyards  during  the  month. 
Governor  George  A.  Parks  of  Alaska  made  a 
speech  of  acceptance  in  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  bottle  of  Arctic  Ocean  water, 
brought  here  from  Point  Barrow,  northernmost 
American  settlement,  was  broken  over  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Pullen,  daughter 
of  W.  S.  Pullen  of  Juneau,  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Light  and  Power  Company.  The  North 
Star  will  replace  the  old  schooner  Boxer  as  sup- 
ply ship  for  native  schools,  hospitals,  and  reindeer 
stations  in   Alaska  as   far  as  the  Arctic   Ocean 


villages.  Captain  S.  T.  L.  Whitlam  will  command 
the  new  modernly  equipped  vessel  on  its  first 
cruise  this  year,  on  which  many  government  offi- 
cials will  voyage  as  passengers. 

With  a  broom  at  her  foremast  and  Captain 
Melberg  proudly  stumping  his  poop,  the  schooner 
Vigilant  towed  into  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
thirty-nine  days  out  of  Honolulu.  Through  one 
of  those  curious  whims  of  the  sea,  Vigilant 
wrested  the  laurels  from  the  schooner  Commo- 
dore, her  rival  in  a  celebrated  race  from  Hawaii 
to  Puget  Sound.  Although  the  latter  made  a 
Cape  Flattery  landfall  when  the  Vigilant  was 
still  several  hundred  miles  astern  of  her,  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  victor,  it  was  Vigilant  that 
reached  the  strait  first.  The  Commodore  had  been 
forced  to  stand  offshore  by  the  series  of  gales 
lashing  the  northern  coast,  and  for  ten  days 
fought  adverse  winds  and  seas  to  complete  the 
passage.  Therefore,  Captain  Melberg  dined  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend,  Captain  Krantz,  and,  it  is 
said,  also  received  fifty  pieces  o'  eight  to  fittingly 
log  the  race,  which  attracted  world-wide  attention 
from  those  who  admire  sailing  ships  and  keep 
ever  in  mind  the  superior  performances  of  the 
windjammers  of  old. 

The  continued  shrinkage  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1931  brings  world  shipbuilding  to  a 
lower  basis  of  production  than  has  been  experi- 
enced for  many  years  even  prior  to  the  World 
War,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
report  covering  returns  from  all  countries  except 
Russia  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1931. 
No  returns  from  Russia  have  been  available  for 
some  time.  Compared  with  the  previous  quarter. 
which  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  300,000  tons 
gr.  in  the  volume  of  ships  building,  there  was  a 
further  decline  of  over  125,000  tons  in  the  De- 
cember quarter,  bringing  the  world  production 
figure  to  about  925,000  tons  gr.  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1931.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  decline  during 
the  past  year,  made  a  better  showing  in  the  quar- 
ter just  ended.  Their  decrease  of  16,800  tons  gr. 
in  that  period  compares  with  one  of  53,000  tons 
for  the  United  States  and  56,000  tons  for  all  the 
other  maritime  countries  together.  The  total  of 
400,000  tons  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
1887,  and  these  countries  now  are  building  only 
about  twice  the  tonnage  in  hand  in  American 
shipyards. 
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The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  has  awarded 
$446,826.22  with  interest  to  the  Royal  Holland 
Lloyd  (H-252)  as  damages  sustained  through  the 
detention  by  the  United  States  of  a  steamer  owned 
by  the  company,  and  refusal  to  grant  clearance. 

Total  output  from  Clyde  shipyards  during  last 
year  was  only  ninety-five  vessels  of  152,600  tons, 
against  an  output  of  529,100  tons  in  1930.  It  is 
estimated  that  shipbuilding  on  the  Clydebank  is 
in  a  worse  position  than  in  1923,  when  work- 
dropped  to  a  very  low  level. 

Payment  of  1.000,000  pesos  by  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  the  Compania  Sud  Americana  de 
Vapores  as  compensation  in  part  for  the  line's 
operations  during  1930  has  been  authorized  by  a 
recent  decree,  according  to  advices  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nationalization  of  the  Turkish  merchant  marine 
is  reported  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  Privately  owned  Turkish  vessels 
would  be  purchased  by  the  government,  it  is 
stated,  and  all  maritime  services  would  be  central- 
ized under  the  State  Navigation  Company. 

The  A.  G.  Neptun,  a  Rostock  shipyard,  has 
received  an  order  to  build  three  special  transports 
for  dredging  work  for  a  Russian  account.  The 
vessels  will  be  about  1,600  tons  deadweight,  with 
a  length  of  56  meters.  Two  reciprocating  engines 
of  1,000  horse  power  will  give  a  normal  speed  of 
15  knots. 

Postponement  of  the  amortization  of  the  loans 
advanced  by  the  Swedish  government  to  owners 
from  the  state  loan  fund,  has  been  requested  of 
the  former  by  the  Association  of  Swedish  Ship- 
owners. In  addition,  the  owners  ask  that  Parlia- 
ment vote  a  reduction  of  the  interest  rate  of  five 
per  cent  at  present  payable  on  shipping  loans. 

Financial  aid  from  the  Japanese  Government  is 
to  be  sought  by  the  Japan  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Seamen's  Union,  who  have  decided 
to  launch  a  joint  agitation  for  a  total  loan  of 
10,000,000  yen,  to  be  floated  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  benefit  of  those  shipowners  and 
seamen  who  have  been  forced  out  of  the  Chinese 
services. 

Claim  for  the  total  loss  of  the  m.v.  Bermuda, 
owned  by  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 


damaged  by  fire  at  Belfast  November  19  last,  will 
be  settled  by  London  underwriters  in  the  amount 
of  £840,000.  Settlement  of  the  claim  for  the 
fire  which  seriously  damaged  the  vessel  at  Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda,  in  June,  1931,  has  not  yet  been 
arranged,  but  it  is  possible  that  more  than 
£400,000  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriters 
to  cover  the  loss. 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  workers  left  their 
jobs  in  the  great  shipyards  of  St.  Nazaire  and 
Penhoet,  France,  where  construction  work  on  the 
new  72,000-ton  liner  destined  for  the  French 
Line's  Havre-New  York  service  has  been  sus- 
pended. This  may  cause  an  indefinite  shut-down 
of  the  entire  shipbuilding  industry.  The  strike  fol- 
lowed the  operators'  notice  to  the  men  of  a  wage 
cut  in  response  to  the  latter's  demand  for  an  in- 
crease. 

The  new  motor  tanker  Manvantara  achieved  a 
speed  of  fourteen  knots  on  her  recent  trials  in  the 
North  Sea.  She  was  built  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
Royal  Shell  and  will  be  operated  by  the  Petroleum 
Mij.  "La  Corona,"  The  Hague.  Her  dimensions 
are  467x61.9x34  feet,  and  the  displacement 
16,600  tons.  The  ship's  cargo  space  has  been  di- 
vided into  twenty-one  oil  tanks  by  two  longitu- 
dinal and  seven  transverse  bulkheads,  and  forward 
there  has  been  provided  a  hold  for  general  cargo 
with  a  deep  tank  below. 

Trading  of  the  Ellerman  Lines.  Ltd.,  in  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1930,  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able loss,  but  this  was  offset  by  the  income  re- 
ceived from  investments,  representing  the  undi- 
vided reserve  fund  and  profits.  Dividends  on  the 
guaranteed  preference,  S]/2  per  cent  preference, 
and  the  preferred  ordinary  shares  have  been  paid 
for  the  year,  but  Sir  John  Ellerman  waived  the 
dividend  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  on 
his  preferred  ordinary  shares.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  company's  fleet  is  now  laid  up. 

Cie.  des  Messageries  de  l'Ouest,  owners  of  the 
steamship  Saint  Philibert,  which  sank  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  River  last  May,  causing  400 
persons  to  lose  their  lives,  have  been  exonerated 
from  responsibility  for  the  disaster  by  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates  of  Nantes  to  inquire 
into  the  loss  of  the  steamer.  It  was  found  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances and  the  ship  was  perfectly  seaworthy. 
However,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  was 
among  the  victims,  may  have  committed  sonic 
errors  of  judgment. 
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Mitigation  of  the  State  and  other  burdens  im- 
posed on  shipping  has  been  asked  once  more  by 
the  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Norwegian  Department  of  Commerce.  Apart 
from  the  whaling  fleet,  the  association  has  pointed 
out,  25  per  cent  of  the  merchant  tonnage  of  Nor- 
way is  laid  up,  against  15  per  cent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world's  tonnage.  It  is  claimed  that  these  fig- 
ures signalize  the  disadvantages  imposed  on  Nor- 
wegian ships  through  the  existing  regulations  in 
respect  of  working  hours  on  board  ship  and  sea- 
men in  general,  taxation  and  fees,  and  the  man- 
ning scale. 

It  is  sad  news  that  the  Cunard  Line  have  de- 
cided to  consign  the  Carmania  and  the  Caronia  to 
the  shopbreakers.  For  a  large  part  of  their  ca- 
reer of  twenty-seven  years  they  must  have  earned 
good  profits  for  their  owners,  having  always  been 
great  favorites  with  transatlantic  passengers.  Built 
and  engined  in  1904  by  John  Brown  and  Company 
of  Clydebank,  they  were  epoch-making  vessels, 
the  Carmania  being  of  particular  interest  in  that 
the  success  achieved  with  her  turbine  machinery 
led  to  the  Cunard  Company's  finally  adopting  this 
form  of  drive  in  the  Lusitania  and  Maurctania. 
In  the  annals  of  the  company  she  will  always 
have  an  honored  place,  for  she  made  history  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  Polish  budget  Eor 
the  year  beginning  April  1,  1932,  include  an  ap- 
propriation of  5.7  million  zloty  for  subsidies  to 
ports  and  shipping  undertakings.  It  is  proposed 
that  1,551,200  zloty  be  employed  in  the  extension 
of  the  merchant  fleet  of  Poland;  498,845  zloty  as 
a  subvention  for  the  fleet  already  in  existence  ; 
290,000  zloty  as  a  subsidy  for  the  Polish  Baltic 
fishery ;  65,000  zloty  for  a  sea-trade  propaganda ; 
25,000  zloty  as  a  subsidy  for  sea  trade;  1,919,000 
zloty  for  further  improvements  at  the  port  of 
Gdynia,  with  1,200,000  zloty  for  the  construction 
of  the  North  Mole  at  Gdynia;  47,500  zloty  for 
the  construction  of  a  quay  for  Polish  fishing  craft ; 
100,000  zloty  for  harbor  works  at  Hela;  and 
25,000  zloty  as  a  subsidy  to  the  coast  fishing 
industry. 

The  entire  crew,  numbering  eleven,  of  the  Hull 
trawler,  Girdlencss,  which  was  wrecked  off  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  December  have  perished.  Mes- 
sages from  Thorshavn  state  that  the  ship  has 
broken  in  two.  A  poignant  feature  of  the  tragedy 
is  that  the  skipper,  A.  E.  Groege,  who  was  twenty- 
three  and  the  youngest  skipper  sailing  out  of  the 


port,  was  to  have  been  married  at  Christmas.  The 
wedding  of  Trimmer  A.  E.  Wilson  was  also  fixed 
for  Christmas.  The  mate,  W.  J.  Clark,  was  mar- 
ried fifteen  months  ago,  and  Louis  Burchell, 
boatswain,  was  married  in  March  last.  A  family 
of  six  children  is  left  by  the  ship's  cook,  A.  Tay- 
lor. Three  young  children  are  left  by  J.  T.  Saun- 
ders, deck  hand.  Benevolent  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  fishing  industry  will  render  assistance  to; 
the  bereaved  families. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  pas>ed 
the  bill  granting  a  credit  to  the  Compagnie  Gen-, 
erale  Transatlantique  (French  Line)  of  $12,- 
000,000,  but,  as  a  condition,  control  of  the  line 
is  taken  out  of  private  hands  and  invested  in  gov- 
ernment officials.  As  approved  the  measure  pro- 
vides that  the  government  shall  have  a  majority 
on  the  board  of  directors  as  well  as  a  majority  of 
the  shares.  The  French  Line  must  submit  a  state- 
ment of  its  revenue  and  expenditure  each  quarter 
and  may  not  embark  on  any  project  involving  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $20,000  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Merchant  Marine. 
Throughout  the  entire  administration  the  state 
will  have  the  right  to  designate  "half  plus  one" 
of  the  administrators.  Reports  state  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  French  Government  taking  over  the 
functions  of  private  business,  the  extent  of  state 
control  is  assuming  war-time  conditions. 

The  most  recent  step  taken  by  the  Spanish 
Republic  to  preserve  the  national  mercantile  ma- 
rine is  a  decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Spanish 
merchant  vessels  to  foreign  interests,  while  the 
transfer  of  such  vessels  to  foreign  registry  is 
also  forbidden.  A  prefatory  note  to  the  decree 
explains  that  this  measure  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  subsidies  granted  the  Spanish 
shipping  industry  by  the  National  Treasury.  All 
loopholes  by  which  the  decree  might  have  been 
circumvented  have  been  closed  by  provisions  for- 
bidding the  raising  of  mortgages  on  Spanish  ves- 
sels in  favor  of  aliens,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
any  operation  or  contract  tending  to  diminish 
the  full  right  of  possession  of  the  Spanish  owner 
or  the  rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  national 
vessel,  while  notaries  have  been  enjoined  from 
authorizing  any  public  instrument  appertaining 
to  prohibited  operations.  Nor  will  mercantile 
registrars  register  or  note  such  deeds.  Infringe- 
ment of  the  decree -will  be  punished  by  seizure  of 
the  vessels  of  the  offending  company  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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"Even  for  those  who  have  jobs,"  declares  the 
Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  "widespread  wage  cuts  and 
the  prevalence  of  part-time  work  have  more  than 
eaten  up  the  gain  from  cheaper  prices  during  re- 
cent months.  With  living  costs  down  only  ten 
per  cent,  even  fully  employed  workers  are  suf- 
fering a  reduction  in  living  standards." 

Government  officials  have  announced  that 
British  Columbia  made  a  profit  of  $2,003,104  on 
its  liquor  business  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31.  The  sum  brought  the  total  profits  for 
the  year  to  $4,021,510,  or  about  $600,000  less 
than  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1930.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  beer  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  totals. 

Senator  Tasker  L.  Oddie  of  Nevada  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  importa- 
tion of  Soviet  goods  into  the  United  States.  In  a 
statement  on  the  measure,  Senator  Oddie  declared 
that  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  monopoly  is  be- 
coming an  increasing  menace  to  American  in- 
dustry and  trade  and  by  contributing  to  the  low 
commodity  price  levels  is  delaying  the  world's 
recovery  from  the  present  depression. 

Statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion covering  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  show  that  only  one  immigrant  chargeable  to 
the  quota  is  now  entering  the  United  States  where 
six  of  this  class  came  a  year  ago.  The  largest 
proportionate  decrease  is  shown  by  Germany  and 
the  Irish  Free  State.  The  Bureau  assigns  the 
reason  for  the  drop  to  the  drastic  enforcement  of 
the  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge"  clause  of 
the  immigration  laws. 

In  a  five-to-four  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  reversed  a  decision  of  a  lower 
court  denying  compensation  to  a  worker  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  while  going 
from  one  place  to  another  pursuant  to  his  em- 
ployer's orders.  The  majority  opinion  claimed  the 
fact  that  the  employe  was  not  paid  wages  but 
merely  transportation  expenses  while  en  route  was 
immaterial,  and  held  that  compensation  was  pay- 
able because  the  employe  was  performing  his  duty 
to  the  employer  when  injured  and  was  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment. 

During  the  calendar   year   1931,   39,269   com- 


plaints of  alleged  violations  of  labor  laws  were 

filed  with  the  California  Division  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Law  Enforcement.  ( )f  the  total,  35.52s. 
or  90.5  per  cent,  were  wage  complaints,  and  3,741 . 
or  9.5  per  cent,  dealt  with  alleged  violations  of 
other  labor  laws  of  California.  The  Division  col- 
lected $1,033,140  during  the  twelve  months  to 
settle  18,877  wage  complaints.  The  average 
amount  of  unpaid  wages  collected  per  claim  set- 
tled was  $54.73.  The  record  for  1930  showed 
19,339  filings  and  collections  amounting  to 
$1,163,908. 

Prohibition  is  to  be  subjected  to  its  severest 
test  in  this  session  of  Congress,  with  organized 
labor  and  strengthened  anti-dry  forces  United  in 
a  demand  for  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  to 
legalize  the  manufacture  of  light  wines  and  beer 
as  an  economic  relief  measure.  Legalization  of 
light  wines  and  beer,  it  is  declared,  not  only  would 
give  work  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  now 
unemployed,  but  it  would  solve  the  problems  of 
harassed  grape  and  grain  markets.  The  revival 
of  these  important  industries,  leaders  in  the  move 
hold,  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  all  other 
major  industries. 

In  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
data  are  secured  annually  on  the  wages  of  office 
employees  in  factories.  The  outstanding  fact 
shown  in  this  year's  figures  is  the  drop  of  over 
6  per  cent  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  fac- 
tory office  workers  (men  and  women)  since  1930. 
This  drop  is  the  first  real  setback  in  the  upward 
trend  evident  since  1914.  Women's  weekly  wages 
showed  an  average  of  $23.25.  The  numbers  of 
office  workers  have  also  been  reduced  since  Octo- 
ber, 1930,  declining  12  per  cent.  However,  neither 
the  drop  in  wages  paid  nor  in  numbers  has  been 
so  severe  for  office  workers  in  factories  as  for  the 
shop  workers. 

"Those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  been  notoriously  blind  and  derelict 
at  facing  the  full  implications  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,"  said  Rabbi  Edward  L  [srael, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  and  of  its  social  service  commission,  in 
addressing  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment, Lawlessness  and  Disarmament,  at  Buck- 
hill  Falls,  J 'a.  "They  have  failed  to  understand 
that  this  is  something  more  than  a  problem  of 
social  relief,  but  one  of  fundamental  economic 
justice  that  must  be  changed  and  corrected."  He 
termed  economists  "mere  statisticians  drawing  us 
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graphs,"  and  said  that  most  business  men  were 
"either  blind  or  helpless."  Rabbi  Israel  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Employment  Commis- 
sion. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  stabilize  the  coal 
industry  in  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  James  J. 
Davis  and  Congressman  M.  Clyde  Kelly  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  said  it  had  the  backing  of  mine 
owners  and  workers.  It  permits  coal  companies 
to  combine  in  marketing  pools  and  selling  agen- 
cies, with  price-fixing  as  an  added  feature.  Be- 
fore this  can  be  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  is  proposed.  In 
return  for  this  concession  the  mine  operators  are 
to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  regulation. 
Workers  are  promised  protection  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  of  free  speech  and  assemblage  in 
non-union  districts. 

During  the  past  month  Congress  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  suppressed  portions  of 
the  Wickersham  report  charging  "gross  viola- 
tions" of  California  law  by  police  and  prosecuting 
officers  in  the  trial  of  "Tom"  Mooney  and  Warren 
K.  Billings,  convicted  of  the  1916  Preparedness 
Day  bombing  in  San  Francisco.  The  document 
flatly  states  that  the  condemned  men  were 
"framed."  Printing  of  the  report  as  a  public 
document  is  advocated  by  Senator  Cutting  of  New- 
Mexico,  who,  with  Senator  Costigan  of  Colorado 
and  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  sponsored  the 
resolution  asking  the  President  to  send  the  find- 
ings to  Congress. 

New  York  State  had  approved  49,400  grants 
for  old-age  pensions,  according  to  the  last  official 
report  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Recipients  of  actual  aid  in  November  totaled 
46,164  persons,  an  increase  of  1,336  over  the  Oc- 
tober figure.  Of  the  grants  made,  23,243  benefited 
New  York  City  residents  and  26,157  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  average  pension 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  was  $26.33  per  month. 
In  New  York  City,  where  figures  have  been  com- 
piled to  show  conditions  up  to  December  21,  the 
number  of  pensioners  on  that  date  was  22,870,  and 
the  monthly  outlay  was  $731,868.  The  total  num- 
ber of  applications  filed  with  the  city  was  38,052, 
of  which  36,309  had  been  investigated  by  De- 
cember 21,  with  the  result  that  23,854  had  been 
approved  and  12,455  denied. 

People  over  21  years  old  of  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  since  1920  have  increased  in  num- 
ber by  19.8  per  cent  to  a  total  of  72,943,624,  in- 


cluding 37,056,757  men  and  35,886,867  women, 
the  Census  Bureau  stated  September  23  in  mak- 
ing public  statistics  from  the  1930  census  clas- 
sifying the  population  of  this  country  by  voting 
age.  There  were  43,896,714  persons  over  21 
years  of  age  residing  in  cities,  as  compared  to 
15,309,514  in  the  rural  farm  population,  and 
13,737,396  in  the  rural  non-farm  population,  the 
Bureau  stated.  Women  of  voting  age  outnum- 
bered men  in  the  city  population,  but  the  men 
over  21  years  old  were  more  numerous  than  the 
women  in  the  rural  farm  and  the  rural  non-farm 
groups,  according  to  the  Bureau. 

The  group  of  native  white  people  in  this 
country  in  1930  whose  fathers  or  mothers,  or 
both,  were  born  in  Germany  was  larger  than  any 
other  similar  group  having  foreign  parentage,  the 
Census  Bureau  disclosed  September  21  in  mak- 
ing public  1930  census  statistics  classifying  this 
country's  native  white  population  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage  according  to  the  countries  in 
which  these  parents  were  born.  Descendants  from 
parents,  either  of  whom  or  both  were  born  in 
Italy  ranked  second  in  number,  while  those  whose 
parentage  was  wholly  or  partially  of  Irish  na- 
tivity ranked  third,  and  those  whose  fathers  or 
mothers  or  both  came  from  Poland  rated  fourth 
in  number.  The  total  number  of  native  white 
persons  in  the  United  States  in  1930  who  were 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  was  25,361,186, 
it  was  disclosed. 

Flogging  of  convicts  in  Alabama  prisons  is  no 
new  thing.  In  years  past  some  convicts  have  been 
killed  by  flogging.  During  the  last  ten  months 
and  twenty-three  days,  orders  for  the  whipping 
of  443  convicts  were  issued  by  Dr.  William  F. 
Feagin,  director  of  the  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration. Only  414  of  these  beatings  were  adminis- 
tered, according  to  Feagin,  twenty-nine  being  re- 
called "at  original  request  for  authority  to  whip 
the  prisoner."  With  that  number  of  prisoners 
being  whipped  in  an  eleven-month  period,  it  may 
be  that  James  C.  Kirby  of  Mobile,  the  latest  victim 
of  the  lash  and  knout,  should  thank  whatever 
god  of  whipped  and  defenseless  persons  exists 
that  he  is  not  a  dead  man.  Kirby  was  whipped 
because  he  refused  to  work  even  after  a  doctor's 
certification  that  he  was  fit  for  work.  Now  that 
the  victim  is  undergoing  hospitalization  in  Mobile, 
because  of  the  brutal  beating  he  received  at  At- 
more,  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  gassed  in  the  World 
War. 
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WORLDS  WORKERS 


In  the  first  half  of  1931  the  membership  of 
the  Swedish  national  trade  union  center  rose 
from  553,456  to  571,315  (511,159  men  and 
00,156  women). 

Construction  of  a  great  Soviet  automobile  plant 
at  Nizhi  Novgorod,  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery  and  covering  sixty  acres,  has  been 
finished  and  began  production  in  January. 

Officials  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  an- 
nounced that  during  February  and  March  the 
principal  shops  of  the  system  will  operate  on  a 
five-day  week  for  three  weeks  each  month.  About 
10,000  employees  are  affected. 

That  the  present  population  of  China  totals 
470,000,000  is  revealed  in  an  official  census  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior  at  Nan- 
king. The  census  was  taken  from  data  supplied 
by  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments  and 
estimates  conservatively  made  on  a  basis  of  the 
last  China  census  figures  available. 

The  Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation  purchased 
500,000  pounds  sterling  worth  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  largest  Russian 
cotton  transaction  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool 
cotton  market.  Observers  express  the  conviction 
that  this  large-scale  invasion  of  the  British  cotton 
market  indicates  that  the  authorities  of  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  are  endeavoring  to 
displace  certain  grades  of  United  States  and 
South  American  cotton  in  the  Lancashire  mills. 

Dispatches  from  Manchester,  England,  say 
that  the  central  committee  of  the  Cotton  Spinners 
and  Manufacturers'  Association  has  decided  not 
to  disturb  existing  wage  agreements  in  Lancashire 
by  giving  30  days'  notice  to  the  workers.  It  was 
believed  that  the  danger  of  a  strike  was  removed. 
The  association  decided  that  the  majority  of  re- 
plies received  from  local  associations  supporting 
the  recommendation  to  give  the  workers  a  month's 
notice  of  a  wage  cut  was  not  large  enough.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  replies  favored  the  notice. 

As  a  result  of  the  referendum  taken  in  Switzer- 
land in  December,  1931,  the  Swiss  Federal  Act 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  old  age  and  death  was 
rejected  by  513.284  votes  to  338,802.  The  Act 
was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Chambers  in  June. 


1931,  by  enormous  majorities,  and  its  acceptance 
was  recommended  to  the  Swiss  people  not  only 
by  the  workers'  organizations  and  the  majority  of 
the  political  parties,  but  also  by  the  employers' 
organizations  and  Peasants'  Union,  so  that  its 
very  definite  rejection  caused  great  surprise. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  has  published  a  decree  increas- 
ing the  wages  of  teachers  in  primary  and  me- 
dium schools  in  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  The 
increases  became  effective  on  January  1,  1932. 
The  salaries  of  primary  school  teachers  have  been 
fixed  at  90  roubles  a  month.  Teachers  in  the 
medium  school  will  be  paid  130  roubles  a  month. 
These  are  the  basic  minimum  wages  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  the  teachers  will  receive  additional 
payments  for  lodgings  as  well  as  gratuities  for 
each  year  of  service,  which  increase  as  the  period 
of  service  increases.  Also  after  January  1,  1932, 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  medium  schools  will 
be  entitled  to  workers'  rations. 

Five  years  ago  the  Swedish  Seamen's  Union 
and  Firemen's  Union  declared  a  boycott  against 
the  vessels  of  the  Diving  and  Salvage  Company 
Neptun,  because  the  latter  refused  to  enter  into 
a  collective  agreement.  The  real  issue  was  the 
right  of  association.  The  Swedish  unions  of 
transport  workers,  metal  workers  and  factory 
workers  were  also  drawn  into  the  conflict  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Owing  to 
the  adverse  circumstances  the  situation  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  unions  are  resolved, 
however,  to  continue  their  efforts  until  success 
has  been  achieved.  As  the  salvage  season  has 
commenced  again  the  conflict  is  once  more  to  the 
fore.  The  two  seamen's  unions  have  asked  the 
organizations  mentioned  above  as  well  as  the 
unions  of  commercial  employes  and  workers  in 
the  food  and  drink  trades  for  support,  and  in 
addition  members  have  been  urged  to  take  ef- 
fective action  in  ports  where  there  are  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Neptun  company. 

About  60,000  workmen  were  occupied  on  the 
construction  of  merchant  vessels  and  warships  at 
the  end  of  1913,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  German  Association  of  Shipbuilders,  a 
total  of  451,000  tons  gross  of  steamers  and 
114,000  tons  gross  of  motor  vessels  having  been 
turned  out  by  German  yards  in  that  year.  These 
figures  were  exclusive  of  navy  tonnage.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  German  yards  in  1913  was 
about  660,000  tons  gross,  but  by   1926  this  had 
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been  increased  to  1,000,000  tons  and  the  number 

of  men  employed  to  about  90,000.  At  present,  the 
Association  estimates,  the  total  capacity  of  Ger- 
man yards  has  been  reduced  to  the  prewar  level 
of  660,000  tons,  but  the  number  of  men  employed 
has  been  lowered  to  about  25,000,  or  42  per  cent 
of  the  1913  figure.  Ships  now  on  order  or  under 
construction  represent  only  a  little  over  110,000 
tons  gross.  About  five-sixths  of  the  present 
capacity  of  the  yards  are  lying  idle,  nor  does 
the  near  future  offer  a  prospect  of  immediate 
improvement. 

That  women  in  India  contribute  more  than 
their  share  in  the  national  production  of  wealth 
appears  clear  from  figures  of  the  census  of  1921. 
recently  quoted  in  the  International  Labor  Re- 
view. Of  the  146,000,000  people  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  India,  31  per  cent  are  women,  a  large 
proportion  when  compared  with  the  29  per  cent 
in  Italy,  30  in  England  and  Wales,  35  in  Ger- 
many, and  22.1  in  the  United  States.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  women  workers  are  employed 
on  plantations.  In  1921,  47  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers on  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  cinchona,  and  indigo 
plantations  were  women.  Alining  also  employs 
a  considerable  number  of  women.  The  period 
from  1892  to  1928  showed  an  increase  of  480 
per  cent  among  women  factory  workers  as  com- 
pared with  37$  per  cent  for  men  and  170  per  cent 
for  children.  Two  reasons  for  the  proportion- 
ately larger  increase  in  the  number  of  opportuni- 
ties to  women  in  factories  are  that  increasing 
transportation  facilities  have  opened  up  greater 
opportunities,  and  that  gradual  amelioration  of 
working  conditions  has  attracted  more  women  to 
factories. 

The  German  chancellor's  emergency  decree  has 
practically  suspended,  temporarily,  the  capitalist 
system  in  Germany.  The  decree  substituted  arbi- 
trary state  regulation  of  business  for  the  ma- 
chinery and  practices  governing  private  initiative. 
which  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  busi- 
ness depression  and  reparations  payments.  The 
government  regards  the  interference  with  private 
business  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  turn  of 
events  last  summer  when  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign credits  in  the  course  of  world  deflation 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  collapse  of  business.  The 
government's  object  is  to  fix  wages  and  purchas- 
ing power,  maintain  incomes,  and  compensate 
business  men  for  turnover  tax  payments  by  re- 
ducing railway  and  interest  rates.    Compensating 
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new  burdens  by  advantages,  the  decree  would 
leave  German  business  in  essentially  the  same 
position  but  on  a  reduced  price  and  wage  level, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  remove  some  of  the  obsta- 
cles tu  foreign  competition.  Wages  and  salaries 
in  the  civil  service  and  private  industry  were  re- 
duced 10  per  cent  on  January  1.  It  is  believed 
that  some  compensation  for  this  reduction  will  be 
afforded  automatically  under  the  provision  that 
by  January  1  all  syndicated  prices  must  likewise 
be  reduced  10  per  cent  below  the  level  of  June  20. 
This  includes  prices  of  iron,  chemicals,  building 
materials,  coal,  and  potash. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   CaJ 86  Commercial  Street 

i;i'(  ;j:.\I0   Ul'UKE,   Secretary,   Phone  Kearny  5955 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  Cal 49  Clay    Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif 621  Sixth  Streefl 

FRANK    lUU'.VO,    Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal 924  Pin.    Su,  .r 

ADOLPH  GIRSBACK,  Secretary 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,   Ore P.  O.  Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAT  CITY,  Ore _ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,   Ore _„ WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (R.  C),  Canada P.  O.   Box   1675 

•r.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent.    Phone  Black  211 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.   Box   A17 

GUST  OLSEN,  Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,  Alaska P.   O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room   "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531    Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Larv 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,  Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  farmer's  daughter  started  to 
practice  singing.  One  day  her 
father  came  in  from  the  fields  un- 
expectedly. 

"What's  that  extraordinary 
noise?"  he  inquired. 

"That,  dear,"  replied  his  wife, 
proudly,  "is  Jane  cultivating  her 
voice." 

"Cultivating?  Ha!"  ejaculated 
the  farmer.  "That  ain't  cultivating 
--that's   harrowing!" 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
GArfield  9633 


NEAR  MISSION 
San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


J  or  tall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone    KEarney    1204 


TIDES  OF  SYMPATHY 


One  morning  last  spring  a  fisher- 
man loafer  in  a  Maine  coast  village 
observed  a  neighbor  industriously 
delving  in  a  back-yard  garden  plot. 
He  said: 

"Diggin'  a  gahden,  be  ye?" 

"Yes.  Th'  doctor  said  I'd  have  t' 
eat  more  vege-tables  on  account  of 
my  dyspepsia.  I  don't  admire  t'  eat 
'em  an'  I  don't  admire  t'  raise  'em, 
but  I'm  makin'  the  gahden." 

"Vege-tables!  Yu  ort  t'  eat 
clams." 

"Clams,  hell!"  said  the  digger  dis- 
gustedly. "I've  et  so  damn'  many 
clams  now  my  insides  goes  up  and 
down  with  th'  tides." 


Fire  destroyed  another  home  in 
Anginow  yesterday.  It  happened 
while  the  husband  was  away,  caused 
by  soot  in  the  chimney.  Why  take 
the  chance?  Think  of  your  wife  and 
babies!  Have  them  inspected,  re- 
paired, and  cleaned  every  three 
months. — Insurance    Advertisement. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING.    SHOES.    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CARL  SCHERMER  CO. 

Union   Label    House 

SEAMEN'S  OUTFITTERS 

CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS 

HATS  AND  SHOES 

Pay  Checks  Cashed 

Two  Stores: 

715  First  Avenue  Cor.  2nd  &  University 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


THE  HUB 

Shoe  and  Clothing  Cotcppny 

UNION  MADE  HEAD  TO 

FOOT  OUTFITTERS 

615-617   First   Avenue 

( >pp.  Totem   Pole 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Westerman's 

UNION  I.ABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO    Bin    STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


Anyone  knowing"  the  whereabouts 
of  Virgil  H.  Boyd,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers 
and  Watertenders  Union  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  in  1926,  will  kindly 
communicate  with  his  father,  W.  L. 
Boyd,  Route  No.  3,  Willard,  Mo. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  one  Mark  Leech,  born  about 
1899,  last  heard  of  as  a  sailor  on  the 
Great  Lakes  at  Detroit  some  years 
ago,  will  kindly  get  in  touch  with 
\Y.  C.  Cox  &  Co.,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A  . 
who  are  trying  to  locate  certain 
heirs    to   an    estate. 


Applicant  (to  magistrate):  "I 
want  some  advice  about  my  hus- 
band, sir.  He  left  me  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  I  ain't  seen  him 
since." 

Magistrate:     "Well?" 

"What  about  me  'aving  a  sep- 
aration?" 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR    NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE    ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
m  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education.  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


"EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 

Fine  Clothes  Since  1898! 

ALWAYS  RHQ^J  UNION 

fair  LjKJvDiD  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW   STORE,    1034  MARKET  ST.,   Granada   Block 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


DUTIFUL  FATHER 


Once  it  was  necessary  for  a  father 
to  take  his  son  aside  for  good  coun- 
sel and  instruction — but  in  this  day 
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A.  F.  OF  L.  PLEADS  FOR  RELIEF 


N  earnest  appeal  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
unemployed,    including   the   prompt   en- 
actment of  the  La  Follette-Costigan  bill 
appropriating    $375,000,000    for    relief 
purposes,    was    presented    to    President 
Hoover  and  Congress  by  over  one  hundred  lead- 
Wers  of  organized  labor  on  February  9,  following 
II  an  all-day  conference  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
II  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Headed  by   William   Green,  president   of   the 

I  Federation,    the    labor    representatives    marched 

II  from  the  conference  table  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  head- 
II  quarters  to  the  White  House.  President  Hoover 
I  received  the  petition  without  comment. 

From  the  White  House  the  labor  representa- 
tives went  to  the  Capitol  and  presented  Labor's 

I  program  to  Vice-President   Curtis  and   Speaker 

II  Garner,  who  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 

I  appeal  and  said  they  would  bring  it  to  the  atten- 

II  tion  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  labor  conference  consisted  of  the  Execu- 
Itive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
I  bor  and  representatives  of  the  affiliated  national 
I  and  international  unions.  It  was  convened  by 
I  President  Green  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
I  tive  Council  to  consider  the  unemployment  situa- 
I  tion,  anti-injunction  legislation,  and  other  Federal 
I  labor  measures. 

A  Plea  for  the  Hungry 
On  the  unemployment  crisis  the  appeal  adopted 
|  by  the  conference  declared: 

That  a  real  national  emergency  has  been 
reached. 

That  the  number  of  unemployed  was  constantly 
increasing,  with  more  than  8,300,000  idle  in  Janu- 
ary. 

That  local  relief  agencies  could  not  cope  with 
the  situation. 

That  adequate  relief  is  not  being  supplied. 
That  men,  women,  and  children,  "hungry  and 
cold  and  undernourished,"  were  deprived  of  food, 
warmth,  and  shelter. 

That  "the  entire  resources  of  the  nation  must 
be  brought  into  action  in  order  to  meet  and  deal 
adequately  with  this  emergency." 

In  this  crisis  the  conference  appealed  %to  Con- 
gress "for  an  immediate  appropriation  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  existing 
economic   situation,"   and   specifically   urged   the 


prompt  enactment  of  the  La  Follette-Costigan 
bill  appropriating  $375,000,000  for  relief  pur- 
poses. 

The  appeal  emphasized  Federal  appropriations 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  aid  banks,  corporations, 
and  business  institutions,  and  declared  that  the 
contrast  would  be  deprecating  if  Congress  should 
fail  to  help  promptly  the  hungry  and  needy. 

"The  masses  of  the  people,"  the  appeal  said, 
"will  feel  that  Congress  has  utterly  failed  to 
measure  up  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities  if, 
while  in  session,  as  it  now  is,  during  a  period  of 
great  national  emergency,  it  fails  to  appropriate 
funds  to  supply  food  and  shelter  to  millions  of 
suffering,  starving  people." 

Senate  Rejects  Labor's  Appeal 

On  February  16  the  Senate,  by  a  record  vote 
of  48  to  35,  rejected  Labor's  appeal  and  upheld 
the  stand  of  President  Hoover  against  any  direct 
Federal  aid  for  the  starving  unemployed. 

Twenty-one  Democrats  joined  twenty-seven 
Republicans  in  opposition  after  their  own  substi- 
tute providing  for  government  loans  to  states  had 
been  turned  down.  Fifteen  Republicans  sup- 
ported the  bill.  Previously  half  a  dozen  substitute 
and  compromise  plans  for  extending  relief  for 
the  Treasury  had  been  turned  down,  as  sponsors 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  unemployed  fought  among 
themselves  about  the  method  of  distribution. 

The  decision,  regarded  by  both  sides  as  mo- 
mentous, came  after  the  Senate  had  debated  all 
day  long  before  crowded  galleries.  In  an  eloquent 
last-minute  appeal,  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  asked  for 
its  enactment.  "I  appeal  to  the  Senators  not  to  be 
as  blind  as  the  Bourbons  of  France  before  the 
revolution,"  La  Follette  said. 

Additional  Labor  Program 

In  addition  to  direct  Federal  appropriations  for 
unemployment  relief,  the  Washington  labor  con- 
ference stressed  the  following  proposals  to  rem- 
edy the  unemployment  situation : 

Immediate  establishment  of  the  five-day  week 
in  public  and  private  industry. 

Creation  of  "made  work"  by  all  business  execu- 
tives, professional  men,  and  family  heads. 

Retention  of  boys  and  girls  in  schools. 

In  the   field  of   Federal   labor   legislation   the 
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appeal  asked  for  the  speedy  enactment  of  the 
following  measures  now  pending  in  Congress  : 

The  Norris  anti-injunction  bill. 

Five-day  week  for  government  employees. 

Federal  contributions  to  state  old-age  pension 
legislation. 

The  King  bill  to  prevent  the  ilk-gal  entry  of 
aliens  serving  as  seamen. 

The  payment  of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  by  all 
contractors  engaged  in  government  work. 

The  development  of  a  public  works  program  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  unemployment. 

The  Davis-Kelly  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  to  permit 
the  manufacture  of  2.75 %  alcoholic  content  beer. 

Increased  income  taxes  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Increased  inheritance  taxes. 

Legislation  supported  by  organizations  repre- 
senting government  employees. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


WHAT  IS  WAR? 


The  official  spokesmen  for  Japan  insist  that 
the  seizure  of  the  Mukden  arsenal,  and  strategic 
points,  was  not  war  but  merely  the  exercise  of 
police  power.  If  we  think  this  only  another  evi- 
dence of  Japanese  "slyness,"  let  us  remember  that 
the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  heavy 
casualties  to  the  Mexicans,  was  not  war  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Wilson  Administration,  nor  have 
long-continued  military  operations  in  Nicaragua, 
in  which,  at  times,  five  thousand  American  troops 
have  been  engaged,  been  held  to  be  war  by  any 
administration  directing  them.  Even  today,  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  has  been  proclaimed 
by  either  Oriental  state. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  anomalous  condition 
of  the  so-called  Chinese  Republic  we  may  well 
ask  what  is  a  "sovereign  state"?  Is  a  state  un- 
able to  meet  its  payments  to  the  League,  unable 
to  keep  its  pledges  to  foreign  governments,  im- 
potent to  enforce  its  own  statutes  and  regulations 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  its  capital,  in- 
capable of  protecting  life  and  property  in  great 
parts  of  the  territory  it  claims  to  govern,  a  "sover- 
eign state"?  Is  it  even  a  "fully  self-governing 
state,"  of  which,  according  to  the  Covenant,  the 
League  is  composed  ? 


The  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by 
his  mill. — Burton. 


Another  shipmaster — a  ( ireek  this  time — has 
been  fined  for  bringing  to  a  British  port  an  im- 
properly loaded  cargo  of  grain  from  the  Black 
Sea.  Absence  of  feeders  and  shifting  boards, 
and  the  stowage  of  loose  grain  in  the  'tween  decks 
were  the  offenses,  and  the  magistrate  at  Wesl 
Mam.  rightly  regarding  them  as  serious,  inflicted 
a  fine  of    £100,  with  25  guineas  costs.  The  shifl 

in  question  was  the  Kapetan  Straits,  of  I 'incus. 

*  *     * 

The  organized  German  shipowners  assert  that 
an  increased  burden  of  social  expenses  has  de- 
volved upon  the  smaller  shipping  undertakings  in 
Germany,  with  the  result  that  they  are  experi- 
encing a  heavy  strain  on  their  financial  resources. 
Recent  compilations,  they  claim,  show  that  Gen 
man  shipping  contributed  to  the  sailors'  insur- 
ance institution  2< >.l 00,000  mk.  in  L930,  when  the 
total  wages  bill  was  156,000,000  ink.,  against 
6,900,000  mk.  and  92,000,000  mk.  in  1913.  Kur- 
ther,  the  1930  expenses  accrued  from  a  fleet  ag- 
gregating only  four-fifths  of  that  of   1913. 

Though  the  new  statistical  reports  issued  bi 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labor  show  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  decreased  by  J25.000  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  1931,  there  is  no 
improvement  recorded  in  the  engagement  of  sea- 
farers.  A  striking  commentary  on  the  situation 
was  furnished  the  other  day  by  tin-  sailing  of  the 
Lamport  and  Holt,  motor  ship  Lassel,  with  a 
full  complement  of  deck  and  engine-room  starts' 
recruited  from  unemployed  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, who  preferred  to  sail  in  these  subordinate 

positions  rather  than  remain  idle. 

*  *      * 

The  new  emergency  decree  in  <  lermanv  has 
enabled  the  shipowners  to  apply  a  further  cut  in 
wages.  An  arbitral  award  effective  last  (  Vtober 
already  provided  for  lower  rates  of  wages  fof 
seamen,  but  the  owners  considered  that  wages 
were  still  too  high  and  effected  a  further  cut  of 
9  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  eng-ne  room 
ratings.  The  rate  of  overtime  payment  has  been; 
diminished  by  a  4  per  cent  for  assistant  engineers 
and  10  per  cent  for  other  full  engine  room  rat- 
ings. The  aforesaid  rates  are  to  apply  to 
going  ships  exceeding   100  tons  gross. 
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Wages  of  sailors,  firemen,  and  members  of  the 
steward's  department  working  on  British  mer- 
chant ships  have  been  reduced  18s.  a  month  for 
vessels  trading  to  foreign  waters,  and  6s.  in  the 
domestic  trades.  The  reductions  were  announced 
by  the  National  Maritime  Board  after  lengthy 
hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  world's  shipping- 
decline  and  its  effect  on  seamen's  wages  in  com- 
peting foreign  vessels. 

*  *     * 

The  emergency  decree  which  came  into  force 
in  Germany  on  December  8  provided  the  Rhine 
shipowners  with  a  welcome  opportunity  for  a 
further  attack  on  the  wages  of  their  employees. 
They  promptly  proposed  a  cut  of  15  per  cent. 
But  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  to  consider  the  merits  of  their  application 
found  that  the  reduction  provided  under  the  emer- 
gency decree  could  not  be  applied  to  Rhine  ship- 
ping as  present  wages  were  already  less  than 
those  in  force  in  1927.  This  decision  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  shipowners.  They  consider  that  the 
wages  paid  are  still  excessive  and  are  determined 
to  do  their  utmost  to  reduce  them  further  in  spite 
of  all.  Thus  they  are  considering  the  possibility 
of  dissolving  the  employers'  associations  with  a 
view  to  ridding  themselves  of  the  irksome  col- 
lective agreements.  The  German  Transport  Work- 
ers' Union,  affiliated  with  the  I.  T.  F.,  has  issued 
a  manifesto  urging  Rhine  workers  to  prepare  for 
a  fight. 

*  *     * 

New  regulations  pertaining  to  the  manning  of 
Greek  merchant  ships  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Greek  Government,  while  previous  decrees, 
issued  in  1926,  1927,  and  1930  are  enforced  by 
the  new  regulations.  Registration  in  the  ship's 
book  of  the  regulation  number  of  men  is  com- 
pulsory, according  to  the  new  regulations.  Vari- 
ous measures  of  supervision  by  the  port  authori- 
ties or  the  consul  and  the  vessel's  entry  or  clear- 
ance from  a  Greek  port  are  also  stipulated,  while 
provision  is  made  for  the  detention  of  any  ship 
insufficiently  manned,  or  whose  crew  comprises 
unqualified  men.  Infringement  of  these  rules  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  3,000  drachmas 
imposed  upon  the  master  for  a  first  offense,  while 
temporary  suspension  of  the  master's  certificate 
will  be  the  penalty  for  a  second  offense.  When 
Greek  ships  are  unable  to  obtain  a  full  comple- 
ment of  men  at  either  a  home  or  foreign  port, 
they  may  be  authorized  to  sail,  but  to  avoid  this 


contingency,  the  master  must  inform  the  port 
authority  or  consul  of  his  deficiency  of  men  in 
ample  time  to  make  inquiry  for  the  particular 
men  required.  The  new  regulations  allow  the 
engagement  of  foreign  seamen  for  a  maximum 
period  of  six  months  when  a  full  complement  of 
Greek  seamen  is  not  obtainable  as  the  result  of 
desertion,  lack  of  labor,  or  their  unreasonable 
demands.  *     *     * 

The  preliminary  returns  relating  to  the  census 
of  seamen  serving  in  British  ships  on  April  26 
last  are  now  available  and  they  contain  some  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  the  state  of  employment  in 
our  merchant  navy.  The  total  number  of  men 
engaged  in  ships  then  in  actual  service  was  170,- 
257,  compared  with  194.653  in  1930  and  203.560 
in  1929.  For  the  two  preceding  years  the  figures 
were  a  little  over  200,000,  so  that  employment  in 
the  merchant  navy  was  lower  in  1931  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  past  five  years.  When  the 
latest  returns  are  compared  with  those  of  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago  it  appears  that  at  the  last  census 
the  steam  and  motor  tonnage  in  commission  was 
greater  by  883  vessels  of  3,575.354  gross  tons 
than  that  employed  when  the  1921  census  was 
taken;  but  less  by  1,751  vessels  and  1,190,000 
tons  when  contrasted  with  the  totals  for  1911. 
In  the  latter  year  the  number  of  seamen  engaged 
was  208,214.  Ten  years  later  it  was  151,911,  and 
in  1931,  as  already  stated,  170,257.  With  regard 
to  the  1921  figure  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  census  was  taken  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
the  acute  depression  in  the  mining  industry  ad- 
versely affected  the  coal  export  trade  and  dimin- 
ished the  demand  for  shipping  services.  The  totals 
given  refer  only  to  the  number  of  seamen  actu- 
ally employed  and  therefore  afford  no  exact  index 
of  the  numbers  of  the  men  who  were  following 
the  sea  in  the  years  mentioned.  When  the  last 
census  was  taken  the  proportion  of  British  sea- 
men employed  in  trading  vessels  was  64.4  per 
cent,  the  lowest  in  any  year  since  1926.  The  for- 
eigners engaged,  other  than  lascars,  constituted 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  compared  with  7.6 
in  1921  and  13.8  in  1911,  while  the  proportion  of 
lascars,  which  was  20.6  in  the  latter  year,  was 
29.1  in  April,  1931.  The  records  suggest  that  shi|» 
mainly  manned  by  lascars  have  felt  the  effect  of 
reduced  employment  arising  from  the  continued 
trade  depression  in  a  lesser  degree  than  vessels 
engaged  on  routes  on  which  lascars  are  not  em- 
ployed as  deck  or  engine  room  hands. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DOLE  SYSTEM 


and  repeated  violator  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
and  a  breaker  of  the  pledge  which  industrial 
leaders  gave  President  Hoover  in  Novemben 
1929,  to  abstain  from  wage  cutting. 

Truly,  this  is  a  sad  and  sordid  record.  Yet,  at 
any  rate,  we  should  be  grateful  that  the  un- 
employed masses  have  been  saved  from  the  de- 
grading effects  of  the  dole.  Men,  women  and 
children  may  go  hungry  but  they  should  find  con-j 
solation  in  the  fact  that  their  "rugged  individual- 
ism" has  been  maintained  and  preserved! 

The  financiers  are  accustomed  to  easy  moneyj 
Therefore,  let  us  hope  this  additional  dole  of  twoi 
billion  dollars  will  not  corrupt  their  morals. 


We  must  again  refer  to  our  favorite  quotation 

from  Chapter  13  of  St.  Matthew: 

For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath. 

Congress  has  voted  two  billion  dollars  to  estab- 
lish the  dole  system  for  the  financiers,  but  has 
resolutely  declined  to  vote  a  cent  for  the  starving 
unemployed.  In  doing  so  Congress  is  standing 
squarely  back  of  President  Hoover,  who  holds 
that  the  way  to  relieve  the  situation  is  to  supply 
practically  unlimited  assistance  to  banks,  rail- 
roads, and  big  industrial  concerns. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  disburse  the  two  billion  dollar  dole 
are  closely  affiliated  with  and  acceptable  to  "Big 
Business."  At  least  two  of  them — Dawes  and 
Couch — are  decidedly  anti-labor.  Mr.  Couch 
stands  condemned  by  a  distinguished  board  of 
President  Hoover's  own  choosing  as  a  deliberate 


ANOTHER  SUBMARINE  TRAGEDY 


The  loss  of  the  British  submarine   M-2  with 
sixty  lives  is  a  terrible  addition  to  the  heavy  peace-j 
time  casualties  of  the  submarines.  The  vessel  was 
carrying  out  ordinary  exercises  off  Portland  onl 
January  26  when  she  disappeared. 

Desperately — but    hopelessly — after    the     first, 
forty-eight  hours,   the   search   was   pushed.    De- 
stroyers,  mine-sweepers,   submarine  depot  ships, 
and  salvage  craft  fought  against  fog  and  tide  and! 
time  to  locate  the  sunken  submarine,  in  the  hopef 
of  dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

The  irony  of  the  tragedy  was  accentuated  when 
the  M-2  was  finally  located,  eight  days  later, 
alongside  a  German  U-boat  sunk  during  the  war,' 
and  not  far  from  two  wrecks  found  early  in  the 
search.  Rescue  ships  had  actually  cruised  above 
the  spot  a  few  hours  after  the  disaster. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  M-2  is  similar  to  that 
of  her  sister  ship,  M-l,  which  in  1925  was  lost 
with  sixty-nine  men.  The  M-l  was  "seen  to  dive," 
according  to  the  Admiralty  statement,  and  for 
nine  days  no  more  was  known  of  what  had  be- 
fallen her.  Then  a  Swedish  captain's  account  of 
a  slight  shock  that  his  ship  had  suffered  and  the 
presence  of  some  gray  paint  on  her  hull  gave  the- 
clue  to  the  submarine's  fate. 

Fourteen  submarine  disasters  in  the  last  ten 
years  with  a  total  loss  of  607  lives  ought  to  rally 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  for  common 
agreement  among  the  nations  to  abolish  the  sub- 
marine. 

It  is  unfortunately  recorded  that  the  Washing- 
ton Armament  Limitation  Conference  not  only 
failed  to  abolish  the  underwater  vessel,  but  even 
to  secure  ratification  of  an  agreement  to  limit  its 
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use.  Nor,  despite  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  and  Italy  to  the  abolitionist  view,  have 
later  disarmament  conferences  made  further  head- 
way. In  the  meantime  the  submarine  has  grown 
in  size  into  an  underwater  cruiser.  The  French 
underwater  ship  Surcouf,  for  instance,  has  a  sur- 
face displacement  of  over  3,000  tons,  a  speed  of 
eighteen  knots,  and  is  said  to  carry  eight-inch 
guns.  But,  after  all,  of  what  use  can  such  a  vessel 
be  except  for  the  destruction  over  a  wide  field 
of  unarmed  merchantmen?  What  hinders  a  com- 
mon renunciation  of  such  methods  of  warfare? 


THOUGHTS  ON  UNION  LOYALTY 


FERRYBOATMEN'S  WAGES 


Representatives  of  the  various  Great  Lakes  Dis- 
trict Unions  held  a  conference  on  January  29,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  with  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads operating  car  ferries  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers.  The  unions  were 
represented  by  Secretary  Hunter  and  Agents  Ellis 
and  Hayman  of  the  Marine  Firemen's  Union, 
Secretary  Secord  and  Agent  Edwards  of  the  Ma- 
rine Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  and  Treasurer 
Goshorn  and  Agents  Bradhering  and  Wickard 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes.  After 
considerable  discussion  of  the  suggestion  for  a 
fifteen  per  cent  reduction  of  wages  it  was  agreed 
that  Unions  would  accept  the  same  wage  set- 
tlement as  reached  at  the  Chicago  conference  be- 
tween the  railroad  presidents  committee  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  who  were 
still  negotiating  at  the  time  this  conference  was 
held.  Two  days  later  the  Chicago  conference 
reached  an  agreement  that  ten  per  cent  would  be 
deducted  from  each  pay  check  for  one  year,  effec- 
tive February  1,  1932.  Basic  rates  to  remain  as 
at  present. 

The  Ferryboatmen's  Union  of  California,  whose 
membership  is  employed  on  ferries  operating  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  tributaries,  has  accepted 
the  same  terms  as  outlined  above. 


The  press  service  of  the  International  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation  (I.  T.  F.)  informs  us 
that  since  January  1,  1932,  the  membership  of 
the  International  has  been  augmented  by  the  affil- 
iation of  a  Greek  Seamen's  Union,  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian Tramwaymen's  Union  and  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation  of  New  Zealand.  The 
I.  T.  F.  now  has  affiliated  unions  in  all  the  five 
continents. 


For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing suitable  working  conditions  and  obtaining  fair 
wages,  we  are  organized  in  unions.  All  unions 
are  divided  into  and  subdivided  into  various 
smaller  district  unions,  also  known  as  local 
unions.  The  local  unions  are  the  true  backbone 
of  the  national  organizations.  If  the  local  unions 
are  strong,  the  whole  union  will  be  strong.  For 
the  local  union  to  be  strong  it  is  essential  that 
the  membership  is  strong.  For  the  membership 
to  be  strong  it  is  necessary  that  they  attend 
meetings  of  their  local  union  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  meetings  and  be  guided  by  their  own 
deliberations.  Loyal  members  "know  their  rights 
and  dare  maintain  them."  But  duties  are  co- 
ordinate with  rights.  Men  will  not  fight  for  their 
union  rights  who  have  no  sense  of  their  union 
duties. 

Rights  can  not  be  maintained  if  duties  are 
neglected.  They  go  together,  and  in  our 
union  life  of  today  it  is  essential  that  emphasis 
be  laid  upon  our  duties  rather  than  upon  our 
rights.  When  a  man,  for  instance,  looks  upon 
voting  as  a  "right"  instead  of  a  duty,  he  is  apt 
to  regard  his  vote  as  his  property,  to  be  used  as 
something  of  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he  chooses, 
without  due  responsibility.  A  man's  vote  is  his 
union's — a  sovereign  weapon  entrusted  to  him, 
not  merely  for  the  protection  of  his  own  rights, 
but  to  be  used  for  defense  for  his  union's  interest. 
He  is  duty  bound  to  use  it  for  the  defense  of  the 
weak  and  for  the  protection  of  the  union's 
welfare. 

Moral  character  is  the  foundation  of  the  union. 
If  the  membership's  rectitude  and  integrity  are 
sapped  and  undermined,  the  foundation  is  gone. 
No  union  can  live  when  the  sources  of  its  power 
have  become  corrupted.  As  long  as  the  hearts  of 
the  membership  are  right,  the  union  is  safe.  But 
when  springs  of  our  union  life  are  poisoned,  the 
inevitable  result  is  decay  and  dissolution,  and  the 
outcome  is  the  employer  on  top  with  the  iron 
hand  of  despotism. 

It  is  not  the  abundance  of  material  wealth,  but 
the  courage  of  the  union  conscience  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  must  be  relied  upon  to  save  the  union 
life.  It  is  in  moral  character  that  the  member 
becomes  a  shield  of  defense  to  the  union.  It  is 
this  that  gives  devotion  and  sacrifice  for  strikes, 
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courage  in  battle,  insight  and  boldness  in  leader- 
ship, and  the  manly  independence  that  enables 
him  to  withstand  the  wiles  and  seductions  of  the 
disruptionist.  The  membership  of  a  local  union 
must  be  free.  They  must  not  be  restrained  by 
power,  they  must  not  be  bound  by  groups,  they 
must  not  be  bought  by  favor.  This  involves  free 
speech,  free  petition,  a  free  ballot.  Without  these 
there  can  be  no  free  thought,  and  without  free- 
dom to  think  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  union 
government. 

The  membership  of  the  local  union  must  be 
loyal.  Loyalty  is  love  of  the  union,  it  is  the 
union  spirit — the  spirit  that  leads  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  organization.  Loy- 
alty requires  not  only  physical  courage  that  will 
lead  one  to  fight  and.  if  need  be,  to  die  in  the 
service  of  one's  union,  but  the  higher,  nobler 
moral  courage  that  will  lead  him.  if  need  be. 
to  oppose  his  union'-  government  in  wrongful  or 
immoral  course. 

LTnion  Loyalty  in  its  essential  qualities  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for  one's  union 
as  a  whole.  The  loyal  member  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  his  union's  welfare.  He 
will  seek  to  know  something  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  their  requirements ;  of  the  vari- 
ous officers  and  their  duties ;  of  the  history  of  his 
union  and  its  great  men.  and  of  the  principles 
and  services  for  which  they  stood. 

To  place  the  union,  when  its  true  functions  are 
understood,  above  group,  or  class,  or  sectional,  or 
selfish  interest.  In  other  words,  never  to  evade 
service  and  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

Loyalty  does  not  stop  with  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  payment  of 
dues.  Loyalty  is  not  passive — a  mere  abstaining 
from  evil.  It  is  not  merely  an  abstract  definition 
of  feeling.  Jt  requires  expression,  not  merely  in 
words,  but  in  action,  in  deeds.  The  loyal  mem- 
ber is  "the  one  who  serves."  He  may  serve  his 
union  in  countless  different  ways. 

Law  and  order  are  essential  parts  to  true  union 
freedom.  Union  government  is  paramount  to 
every  interest,  for  upon  all  this  all  other  interests 
depend.  To  any  fundamental  change  in  law 
and  union  government  the  membership  must 
proceed  by  the  processes  and  under  restraints  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws.  It  is  when  union 
government  by  law  is  endangered  that  the  rights 


and  liberties  of  the  membership  are  most  seri- 
ously threatened. 

The  respect  for  law  will  cultivate  in  the  ma- 
jority a  righteous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
minority  ;  it  will  make  life  and  all  just  rights  of 
members  more  sacred;  and  in  time  of  change  it 
will  make  the  membership  radical  only  when  they 
are  sure  they  arc  right  and  wisely  conservative 
from  fear  of  injustice  and  wrong. 

The  same  qualities  will  bring  leadership  to  the 
membership.  Without  safe  leadership  popular 
union  government  is  impossible.  If  the  rank  and 
file  can  not  develop  leaders  of  courage,  of  edu- 
cated intelligence,  of  character  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  membership's  interest,  they  will 
be  helpless  before  the  classes  that  represent  cun- 
ning and  | lower  and  that  would  exploit  and 
oppress  the  membership  for  selfish  ends  or  indi- 
vidual glorification.  There  is  no  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  integrity  in  leadership  and  office 
is  more  vital  than  a  union  government. 


FINLAND'S   "NOBLE   EXPERIMENT" 

The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  prohibition 
law  in  Finland  can  hardly  fail  to  influence  the 
voting  on  the  prohibition  resolutions  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  Finland  adopted 
her  noble  experiment  about  the  same  time  we  did, 
and  her  thirteen  years'  experience  has  borne  a' 
startling  resemblance  to  our  own.  There,  as  here* 
smugglers  have  flourished  and  bootleggers  have 
grown  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  state  treasury  and 
the  public  pocketbook.  Drinking,  usually  of  adul- 
terated or  poisonous  liquor,  has  had  an  enormous 
increase,  especially  in  the  cities,  while  physicians 
have  been  hampered  in  prescribing  medicinal 
whisky.  Instead  of  purifying  the  nation's  habits, 
prohibition  has  left  in  its  wake  a  shocking  prog- 
eny of  new  crimes. 

Finland's  disillusionment  was  expressed  evel 
before  the  election  by  the  Minister  of  Social  Af- 
fairs: "Although  I  favored  prohibition,  I  say 
that  it  has  not  fulfilled  expectations.  We  trusted 
one-sidedly  in  paragraphs  of  law  and  in  the  obe- 
dience of  the  people  to  the  law.  Instead  of  tem- 
perance, prohibition  has  brought  worse-  and  worse 
conditions."  Xow  that  Finland  has  rectified  her 
error,  the  United  States  remains  the  only  legally 
dry  nation  in  Christendom. 

instructive  to  American  law-makers  should  be 
the  pre-election  agreement  in  the   Finnish  parlia- 
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merit  that  even  if  only  40  per  cent  of  the  voters 
favored  repeal,  the  government  would  modify  the 
present  law  on  the  ground  that  so  strong  a  minor- 
ity made  the  law  unenforceable.  That  is  facing 
the  facts  of  human  nature.  When  will  the  United 
States  face  them  with  equal  logic? 


SECRETARY  HURLEY'S  FILIPINOS 


Secretary  of  War  Hurley  at  a  public  hearing 
in  Washington  vehemently  condemned  proposals 
for  granting  independence  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  According  to  United  Press  dispatches, 
Mr.  Hurley,  at  the  same  hearing,  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  definitely  limiting  the  migration 
of  Filipino  laborers  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  practice  his  preaching  right  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  War  Department,  however,  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures,  gives  employment 
to  364  Filipinos  on  United  States  Army  trans- 
ports. Thousands  of  competent  and  qualified 
American  seamen  are  anxious  to  take  these  jobs, 
but  Mr.  Hurley's  subordinates  prefer  Filipinos. 
The  War  Department  does  not  know  how  many 
of  the  364  Filipinos  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  has  made  that  disgraceful  admission 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  Secretary  Hurley  really  favors  re- 
striction of  Filipino  immigration,  why  does  he 
not  begin  to  do  a  little  restricting  in  his  own 
War  Department  ? 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


While  the  illustrious  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  working 
overtime  writing  notes  on  the  Chinese-Japanese 
embroglio,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  time  at 
all  to  look  into  the  grievances  of  persecuted  mi- 
norities in  Europe. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
who  was  quite  recently  in  Poland,  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  any  alleviation  of  the  miseries  under 
which  the  minorities,  especially  the  Ukranians, 
are  living. 

The  Ukrainian  minority  he  describes  as  still 
living  under  a  "terroristic  pressure,"  the  purpose 
of  which  he  sums  up  in  the  one  word  "Poloniza- 
tion."  The  matter  has  come  up  again  and  again 
before  the  meetings  of  the  League  Council,  which. 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented 


to  it,  cannot  find  a  decent  excuse  for  inaction, 
even  if  it  wished  to.  The  least  it  should  do  is  to 
appoint  an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry.  But, 
as  stated,  the  League  is  too  busy  in  far  away 
China.    Let  the  Ukrainians  wait! 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 


One  often  hears  these  days,  "Why  doesn't  the 
union  do  this  and  why  hasn't  it  done  that?"  In- 
variably such  remarks  come  from  one  who  is  not 
a  member  of  any  union.  In  many  instances  this 
fellow  always  has  an  excuse  for  not  belonging. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Organized  Labor  that 
its  members  are  sufTering  today.  For  years  the 
Labor  Movement  has  endeavored  to  educate  the 
workers  to  the  need  of  organization.  The  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  prevent  just  what  so  many 
are  now  experiencing,  namely,  wage  reductions, 
hunger,  poverty,  etc. 

If  the  union  has  been  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
it  is  entirely  due  to  those  who  would  not  join  us, 
who  would  not  help  contribute  morally  or  finan- 
cially, who  are  always  willing  to  let  someone  else 
get  conditions  for  them. 

The  failure  of  the  unorganized  to  recognize 
their  utter  helplessness  is  a  tragedy.  Facts  are 
facts  and  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  conditions 
would  be  entirely  different  today  if  the  seamen  of 
America  were  thoroughly  organized. 

The  only  workers  in  America  who  have  been 
able  to  maintain  wages  and  conditions  during  this 
depression  are  the  thoroughly  organized.  We 
challenge  anyone  to  refute  this  assertion  ! 


In  relying  on  a  militarized  foreign  policy,  the 
Japanese  are  relying  on  a  precarious  reed.  They 
should  keep  in  mind  the  sad  story  of  Germany. 
Some  German  writers  say  that  Germany  lost  the 
World  War  because  she  abandoned  civilian  con- 
trol of  policy.  The  Japanese,  like  the  World  War 
Germans,  have  had  a  great  faith  in  the  omnis- 
cience of  their  military  leaders,  but  they  should 
now  be  disillusioned.  That  the  military  can  bun- 
gle, and  bungle  pretty  badly,  when  allowed  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  they  are  neither  trained 
nor  fitted  is  illustrated  by  recent  events  in 
Shanghai. 


Free  and  fair  discussion  will  ever  he  found  tin- 
firmest   friend   to  truth. — Campbell. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES 


A  discussion  in  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Hall,  the  other  day,  indicated  that  there  is  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 
towards  a  Seamen's  Compensation  law. 

It  is  really  not  remarkable  that  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  upon  this  subject  because  the 
printed  record  is  confusing,  to  say  the  least. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  adopted  the  following  clear  and  unmistak- 
able report  and  recommendations : 

Committee  Report  on  Compensation  for  Injuries 
to  Seamen 
To  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific: 

Your  committee,  elected  July  24,  1922,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  compensation  for  injuries  to  seamen, 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

The  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  I.  S.  U.  A. 
(1921)  had  before  it  two  bills  then  pending  in  Con- 
gress and  known  as  S.  4607  and  S.  4708.  The  con- 
vention endorsed  the  latter  of  these  bills,  with  a 
recommendation  that  certain  changes  be  made  with 
the  object  of  extending  its  provisions  to  fishermen 
and  preserving  the  existing  right  of  seamen  under 
the  maritime  law,  including  the  right  to  bring  suit 
for  damages  in  lieu  of  compensation. 

Subsequently,  the  bill  referred  to  was  re-drafted  so 
as  to  include  all  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
I.  S.  U.  A.,  except  that  relating  to  the  right  to  bring 
suit  for  damages.  The  new  bill  (S.  746)  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Senator  Johnson  (April  13, 
1921),  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 
No  further  action  has  been  taken  on  the  bill  for  the 
reason,  as  we  understand,  that  the  I.  S.  U.  A.  has 
notified  Senator  Johnson  of  its  objection  upon  the 
ground  of  failure  to  include  a  provision  preserving 
the  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  lieu  of  compensation. 

The  Chicago  convention  of  the  I.  S.  U.  A.  (1922) 
reaffirmed  the  action  of  the  previous  convention  and 
instructed  its  Legislative  Committee  "to  use  every 
effort  in  having  enacted  into  law  such  legislation  as 
speedily  as  possible,  that  will  give  the  proper  relief 
so  long  hoped  for  by  the  seamen  and  which  they 
justly   deserve." 

As  above  stated,  the  bill  as  re-drafted  contains  all 
the  "fundamentals"  stipulated  by  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  provision 
preserving  the  right  to  sue  for  damages.  The  action 
of  the  Chicago  convention  in  reiterating  the  demand 
for  the  right  to  sue  for  damages,  as  a  condition  of 
endorsing  the  bill,  is.  in  our  opinion,  equivalent  to 
declaring  that  that  right  is  the  only  point  at  issue; 
in  other  words,  that  any  compensation  bill,  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  I.  S.  U.  A.,  must  contain  a  provision 
preserving  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  as  an  alter- 
native of  the  right  to  compensation  and  other  benefits. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  the  I.  S.  U.  A.  has  re- 
sulted in  a  deadlock.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  familiar  with  this  class  of  legislation  is  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  will  grant  compensation  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  old  remedy  of  a  suit  for  damages. 
Each  of  these  propositions,  compensation  and  dam- 
ages, is  based  upon  a  different  principle,  the  former 
upon  the  principle  of  public  responsibility  for  all 
forms  of  industrial  accident,  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person,  the 
latter    upon    the    principle   of    private    (i.e.,    the    em- 


ployer's) responsibility  for  accidents  due  to  his  (the 
employer's)  fault.  These  propositions  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  and  therefore  cannot  be  combined 
in  a  single  measure.  Anv  attempt  to  do  so  is  bound 
to  fail. 

The  fact  is  that  the  compensation  laws  now  in 
effect  in  most  states  are  based  solely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  and  exclude  the  right  to  sue 
for  damages.  The  latter  form  of  remedy  has  long 
been  recognized  as  ineffectual  and  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  those  states  that  have  established  the 
system  of  workmen's  compensation  for  accidents.  The 
demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  to  sue  for 
damages  in  the  case  of  seamen  places  the  latter  in 
the  position  of  seeking  a  special  privilege,  a  position 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  maintain,  even  if  the 
attempt  to  do  so  were  in  itself  justifiable. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  continued  insistence  by  the  I.  S.  U.  A.  upon 
the  right  to  sue  for  damages  can  only  result  in  de- 
laying the  enactment  of  a  seamen's  compensation  bill 
and  a  subsequent  hardship  upon  the  large  number  of 
men  whose  injuries  are  due  to  accident  not  involving 
any  question  of  fault  on  the  shipowner,  and  who  will 
therefore  continue  without  relief  either  in  the  form 
of  compensation  or   damages. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  accidents  to  seamen 
are  due  to  natural  causes — that  is,  causes  arising  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  day's  work.  In  such  cases 
a  suit  for  damages  cannot  be  maintained.  Under  the 
system  of  compensation  the  sufferers  from  such  acci- 
dents would  be  assured  substantial  relief.  In  the 
absence  of  such  system  these  men  must  remain  with- 
out redress  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  provided  by 
the  maritime  law,  i.e.,  wages,  maintenance,  and  cure 
to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

The  number  of  accidents  which  can  be  attributed 
to  fault  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  is  comparatively 
small.  Suits  for  damages  in  such  cases  are  expen- 
sive, protracted,  and  in  most  instances  unsuccessful. 
As  the  law  in  such  cases  now  stands,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prove  fault  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owner. In  those  instances  in  which  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  by  the  seaman  the  benefits  accruing 
to  the  latter  have  been  small  as  compared  with  the 
injuries  suffered  and  the  time  and  money  expended 
in   prosecuting  the   suit. 

We  believe  that  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  is  a 
theoretical  rather  than  a  substantial  consideration, 
and  that,  even  in  cases  of  injury  due  to  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowner,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
seaman  under  the  system  of  compensation,  besides 
being  speedy  and  certain,  will  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
amount  which  the  seaman  would  receive  as  damages. 
In  this  view  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  sue  for 
damages  would  prove  a  gain,  rather  than  a  loss,  to 
the  seaman. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  I.  S.  U.  A.  be 
advised  (1)  to  waive  the  demand  for  the  right  to  sue 
for  damages  in  lieu  of  compensation;  (2)  to  endorse 
the  seamen's  compensation  bill  (S.  746);  to  use  every 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
seafaring  craft  shall  be  included  in  the  system  of 
compensation  for  accidents  under  the  terms  applicable 
to  the  workers  in  other  industrial  callings. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  ANDERSEX, 
XICHOLAS  JORTALL, 
GEORGE  LARSEX. 
H.  MOLANDER, 
PAUL    SCHARRENBERG. 
Adopted  August  14.  1922. 

The  1923  convention  was  not  impressed  by  the 
report  adopted  by  the  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pa-  I 
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cific.  The  record  shows  that  this  convention, 
with  two  dissenting  votes,  adopted  a  committee 
report  dealing  with  Compensation  for  Injuries 
which  "warned  the  organization  against  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark,"  also  "recommending  that  ex- 
treme care  be  used  before  agreeing  to  accept  com- 
pensation bills  now  being  hurled  at  the  seamen  by 
the  shipowners."  It  is  significant  that  there  was 
no  record  of  any  such  bill  in  Congress  initiated  by 
the  shipowners. 

It  is  also  rather  significant  that  during  the  dis- 
cussion which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report,  at  the  1923  Convention,  President 
Furuseth  stated  that  both  Senator  Borah  and 
Senator  Johnson  had,  in  response  to  an  inquiry, 
assured  him  that  "we  could  get  a  compensation 
bill  without  sacrificing  existing  remedies." 

The  1924  convention,  upon  recommendation  of 
President  Furuseth,  decided  that  "it  would  not  be 
wise  to  draft  and  cause  the  introduction  of  any 
such  (Compensation)  bill  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case 
of  Johnson  vs.  Panama  Steamship  Company, 
where  the  question  of  choice  is  at  issue."  A 
twelve-page  appendix  containing  various  legal 
opinions  of  Compensation  laws  was  incorporated 
in  the  1924  convention  proceedings. 

The  1925  convention  did  not  discuss  Compen- 
sation but  recommended  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Jones  Act  so  as  to  facilitate  through 
court  proceedings  the  collection  of  damages  for 
personal  injuries. 

On  November  30,  1925,  President  Furuseth, 
1  under  his  signature,  issued  an  eight-page  pam- 
phlet, addressed  to  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  in  favor  of 
Employers'  Liability  and  against  a  Compensation 
law  for  seamen. 

The  1926  convention  instructed  the  Legislative 
Committee  "to  work  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Seamen's  Compensation  law,  provided  that 
such  a  law  shall -not  modify  any  existing  remedy, 
including  the  choice  between  Compensation  and 
the  right  to  sue  for  damages  after  the  injury  has 
taken  place." 

On  December  13,  1926,  Senator  Jones  of  Wash- 
ington introduced  a  bill,  "S.  4730,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  seamen,  etc."  This  bill  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Washington  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  in  session 
from    January     10-19,     1927.     The    convention 


adopted  the  following  committee  report  dealing 

with  S.  4730: 

With  reference  to  the  recently  introduced  bill  by 
Senator  Jones,  S.  4730,  proposing  a  Federal  Seamen's 
Compensation  Law  that  appears  to  be  different  from 
other  compensation  proposals  affecting  seamen,  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  bill  can  be  enacted  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  and  the  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  a  careful  study  of  this  bill,  S.  4730,  be  made 
during  the  ensuing  year  by  President  Furuseth  and 
the  legislative  committee  with  a  view  of  reporting 
thereon  to  the  next  convention  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  bill  referred  to. 

The  1927  convention  also  adopted  a  resolution 
protesting  against  placing  the  Seamen  in  the  then 
pending  Longshoremen's  Compensation  bill. 

Finally,  the  1927  convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  the  International  Secretary  and 
the  Executive  Board  be  instructed  to  gather  such 
information  as  is  obtainable  pertaining  to  in- 
juries to  seamen  and  our  rights  and  methods  of 
collection  of  damages,  under  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Law,  and  to  distribute  such  information  to 
all  District  Unions  and  local  branches." 

There  was  no  convention  in  1928  and  the  con- 
vention records  of  1929  do  not  contain  any  ref- 
erence to  S.  4730  or  to  any  other  Compensation 
bill. 

The  last  convention,  held  in  1930,  considered 
a  report  by  President  Andrew  Furuseth  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva  together  with  a  lengthy  letter  sent  by 
President  Furuseth  to  Albert  Thomas,  managing 
director  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  The 
letter  severely  condemns  compensation  laws  for 
seamen  and  the  convention  endorsed  the  entire 
report,  although  four  years  earlier,  in  1926,  the 
convention  had  instructed  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee "to  work  for  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
Seamen's  Compensation  law,  provided  that  such 
a  law  shall  not  modify  any  existing  remedy,  in- 
cluding the  choice  between  Compensation  and  the 
right  to  sue  for  damages  after  the  injury  has 
taken  place." 

From  the  foregoing  record  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  conventions  of  the  I.  S.  U.  of  A.  have  been 
backing  and  filling  on  this  important  subject  so 
that  any  lawyer  can  use  the  union's  own  declara- 
tions to  prove  that  the  organized  seamen  do  not 
know  what  they  want ! 

As  the  situation  is  now,  the  seaman  who  suffers 
an  accidental  injury  is  entitled  to  wages,  main- 
tenance and  cure  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

The  injured  seaman  has  no  redress  in  the  courts 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  accident  was  due  to 
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some  fault  of  the  shipowner  or  his  agents.  If 
this  happens  to  be  the  case  an  action  in  court  may 
be  commenced  under  the  following  statute : 

Act  of  June  5,  1920,  Section  33 

Any  seaman  who  shall  suffer  personal  injury  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  may,  at  his  election, 
maintain  an  action  for  damages  at  law,  with  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  such  action  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  modifying  or  extending  the  common- 
law  right  or  remedy  in  cases  of  personal  injury  to 
railway  employees  (see  Act  April  22,  1908,  s.  1,  35 
Stat.,  p.  65)  shall  apply;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of 
any  seaman  as  a  result  of  any  such  personal  injury 
the  personal  representative  of  such  seaman  may  main- 
tain an  action  for  damages  at  law  witli  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  in  such  action  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  conferring  or  regulating  the  right  of 
action  for  death  in  the  case  of  railway  employees 
shall  be  applicable.  Jurisdiction  in  such  action  shall 
be  under  the  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant employer  resides  or  in  which  his  principal  office 
is  located.     (U.  S.  Code,  Title  46,  s.  688,  p.  1523.) 

Unfortunately,  as  stated  in  the  report  adopted 
by  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  on  August 
14,  1922,  "By  far  the  greater  number  of  accidents 
to  seamen  are  due  to  natural  causes — that  is, 
causes  arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  day's 
work.  In  such  cases  a  suit  for  damages  cannot  be 
maintained.  Under  the  system  of  compensation 
the  sufferers  from  such  accidents  would  be  as- 
sured substantial  relief." 


ELECTION  FORFEITURES 


In  the  recent  Australian  election  forty-seven 
candidates  for  seats  in  the  Federal  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  lost  their  deposits  of 
£25  each.  They  comprise  eighteen  candidates  in 
New  South  Wales,  fifteen  in  Victoria,  three  in 
Queensland,  nine  in  South  Australia,  and  two  in 
Western  Australia.  Eight  were  Senate  candi- 
dates. All  except  one  of  the  Communist  candi- 
dates lost  their  deposits. 

In  the  Senate  election  a  candidate  retains  his 
deposit  only  if  he  receives  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
average  number  of  first  preference  votes  polled 
by  the  three  successful  candidates  from  his  State. 
Each  Australian  State  has  six  Senators,  three  of 
which  are  elected  "at  large"  every  three  years. 

In  the  election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  candidate  retains  his  deposit  only  when  he 
receives  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  first  preference 
votes  polled  by  the  successful  candidate  in  his 
district. 


In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things, 
the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. — Long- 
fellow. 


U.   S.   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE 


In  a  report  recently  made  public,  Surgeon  Gen-j 
eral  IT.  S.  dimming  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice states. that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
were  inspected  upon  arrival  at  domestic  ports 
14,955  vessels,  773,743  passengers,  and  1,039,524 
seamen.  In  insular  ports  3,417  vessels,  161,037 
passengers,  and  235,537  seamen  were  inspected, 
and  at  foreign  ports  4.132  vessels,  365,194  pas- 
sengers, and  316,711  seanu-n  were  inspected  prior 
to  embarking  for  the  United  States.  Of  the  pas- 
sengers who  embarked  at  European  ports,  41,73/ 
were  vaccinated  and  38,639  were  deloused  under 
the  supervision  of  medical  officers  of  the  service. 
Clothing  and  baggage  of  these  passengers, 
amounting  to  54,763  pieces,  were  disinfected.  In 
addition,  medical  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  examined  761,436  alien  passengers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  immigration  laws,  and  inspected 
916,868  alien  seamen. 

A  total  of  4,072  vessels  were  fumigated,  either 
because  <>f  the  occurrence  of  disease  on  board  or 
for  the  destruction  of  rat-  as  a  plague  preventive 
measure.       (  )f    the    rodents    recovered     following 

fumigation.  6,073  were  examined  for  evidence  of 

plague  infection. 

The  problem  of  the  sanitary  control  of  aerial 
navigation  has  been  receiving  international  atten- 
tion for  several  years,  finally  culminating  in  a 
proposed  international  convention  for  the  sanitary 
control  of  aerial  navigation.  This  proposed  con- 
vention formed  the  principal  topic  for  discussion 
at  the  several  meetings  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Hy- 
giene in  Paris,  as  well  as  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  second  I  'an-Anierican  Conference  of  directors 
of  health  held  in  Washington.  1).  C,  under  the 
auspices  of  the   Pan-American  Sanitary   Bureau. 


A  day  will  conic  when  a  cannon-ball  will  be 
exhibited  in  public  museums  just  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  is  now.  and  people  will  be  amazed 
that  such  a  thing  could  ever  have  been.— Victor 
Hugo. 

The  public  that  sinks  to  sleep  trusting  to  con- 
stitutions and  machinery,  politicians  and  states- 
men for  the  safety  of  its  liberty,  never  will  have 
anv. — Garrison. 


An  old  bird  is  not  caught  with  chaff. 
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WORLD   SHIPBUILDING 


Figures  covering  vessels  of  100  tons  gross  and 
upward  launched  in  all  countries  during  1931 
show  a  decrease  of  almost  1,275,500  tons  gross, 
in  comparison  with  the  world  total  for  1930,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyd's  Register  of  'Shipping.  With 
the  exception  of  1915,  the  production  for  1931 
was  less  than  for  any  year  since  1909,  and  more 
than  1,715,000  tons  gross  less  than   for  1913. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  decline  during  1931  was 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  accounted  for 
nearly  a  million  gross  tons  of  the  total  decrease. 
For  the  United  States,  however,  the  drop  was 
only  40,000  tons,  and  for  all  the  other  shipbuild- 
ing countries,  taken  together,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons.  Of  the  latter  group,  Germany  re- 
ported a  decline  of  about  140,000  tons  from  the 

1930  total.  Japan  also  showed  a  sharp  decrease 
— nearly  75,000  tons  ;  but  Italy  nearly  doubled 
her  1930  output,  and  France  made  a  slight  gain. 

Variations  in  the  volume  of  the  world's  ship 
production  during  recent  years  is  shown  by 
Lloyd's  Register  in  the  following  table : 

Yearly  Gain  or 

Launchings  Loss 

1913  3,332,000 

1919 7,144,000 +3,812.000 

1920 5,861.000 —1,283,000 

1921  4.356,000 —1,505,000 

1922 2,467,000  —1,874,000 

1923  1,643.000 —    824,000 

1924 2,247,000  +    604,000 

1925  2,193,000 —     54,000 

1926 1,674,000  —    519,000 

1927  2,285,000  +    611.000 

1928 2,699.000  +    414.000 

1929 2,793,000  +      94,000 

1930 2,889,000 +      96,000 

1931  1,617,000 —1,272.000 

While  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  launched  less 
tonnage  in  1931  than  in  any  year  since  the  war 
and,  in  fact,  less  than  for  many  years  previous  to 
the  war,  the  output  of  American  shipyards  last 
year  was  greater  than  for  any  year  since  1921, 
with  the  exception  of  1930.  Launchings  of  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  United  States  last  year  were 
only  about  300,000  tons  gross  less  than  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  while  in  the  previous  year 
the  gap  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons, 
Lloyd's  states.  In  the  last  year  before  the  war 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  launched  about  1,650,- 
000  tons  more  than  the  American  shipbuilders 
did.  In  the  first  year  after  the  war,  1919,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  launched  2,455,000  tons 
more  of  merchant  vessels  than  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland  did.  Bui  since  1920  the  latter  countries 
have  held  the  lead  uninterruptedly.  (  )f  total  mer- 
chant vessels  launched  throughout  the  world  in 
1931,  the  total  under  the  supervision  of  Lloyd's 
Register  and  intended  for  classification  with  that 
society  was  1,146,711  tons  gross.  Lloyd's  there- 
fore classed  last  year  70  per  rent  of  all  tonnage 
sent  down  the  shipways,  against  64  per  cent  in 
1930. 


PROMISE  VERSUS  PERFORMANCE 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  reelected  on  the  slogan, 

"I  le  kept  us  out  of  war."  and  we  entered  the  war 
one  month  after  he  was  inaugurated.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  elected  on  the  slogan.  "Less  govern- 
ment in  business,"  and  during  his  entire  term  has 
been  putting  the  government  deeper  into  business, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  howls  from  his  followers, 
not  because  they  object  to  this,  but  because  the) 
want  the  process  to  go  farther  and  faster.  The 
government  is  about  to  invest  two  billion  dollars 
in  a  variety  of  private  businesses,  mostly  in  the 
banking  field,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  i- 
lending  money  to  needy  farmers  as  though  it  were 
a  bank.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  lost  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  transactions  which  amounted 
to  playing  the  grain  and  cotton  markets.  The  Glass 
Bill  proposes  a  largely  increased  degree  of  gov- 
ernment control  over  banking,  and  some  at  leasl 
of  its  provisions  are  certain  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  postal  savings  banks — a  genuine  case  of 
government  ownership  and  operation — are  likely 
in  the  near  future  to  be  increased  in  scope  and 
importance.  We  forbear  to  add  to  this  list  the 
current  tariff  law.  the  most  terrific  governmental 
interference  with  the  normal  course  of  private 
business  seen  in  a  century,  the  subventions  to 
aviation  and  the  mercantile  marine,  and  other 
similar  expedients.  We  would  merely  ask  politely: 
"What  price  private  initiative  and  rugged  indi- 
vidualism now?"— Editorial  paragraph  in  the 
Veto  Republic. 


Every  greal  mind  seeks  t<»  labor  for  eternity. 
All  men  are  captivated  by  immediate  advant 
great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  the  prosp 
distant  good. — Schiller. 


A  wise  man  will  make  mure  opportunities  than 
he  finds. —  Bacon. 
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THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE  DIGNITY  VERSUS  DUES 


"When  the  papers  reported  the  other  day  that 
a  man  named  Leo  Melanowski  was  living  in  the 
home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  a  Middle 
West  city,  it  didn't  sound  especially  interesting — 
unless  you  read  on  and  learned  about  the  man's 
background.  For  Melanowski  was  one  of  the 
big  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Three  decades  ago  he  was  considered 
probably  the  best  automotive  engineer  in  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  men  still 
feel  that  way  about  him. 

At  one  time  Henry  Ford  asked  him  for  a  job. 
He  guided  the  early  development  of  the  motor 
industry ;  he  once  held  five  shares  of  Ford  stock, 
which,  if  he  had  held  on  to  it,  would  have  netted 
him  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  cash  in 
1919.  But  today  he  lives  in  the  home  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor;  and  the  whole  story  em- 
phasizes the  prodigal  way  in  which  business,  like 
life  in  general,  uses  human  talent  in  order  to  get 
the  results  it  wants. 

Malanowski  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  early 
giants  of  the  automobile  trade  to  wind  up  in 
poverty.  David  Buick  died  almost  penniless  in 
Detroit  a  few  years  ago.  R.  C.  Hupp,  if  not  in 
poverty,  was  not  among  the  mighty  and  rich 
when  he  died  recently.  And  the  automobile  busi- 
ness is  not  the  only  business  that  has  tales  like 
that.  Nearly  every  industry  can  duplicate  them. 
Just  why  things  like  that  should  happen  is  not  at 
all  clear.  No  industry  ever  had  a  surplus  of 
brains.  The  old  saying:  "There's  always  room 
at  the  top,"  is  perfectly  true.  A  man  of  outstand- 
ing ability  is  always  in  demand.  And  yet — every 
now  and  then  such  a  man  of  that  kind  gets  ab- 
solutely nowhere.  It  is  as  if  there  were  some 
hidden  and  inexplicable  rule  by  which  business 
must  sacrifice,  now  and  then,  a  keen  brain  to 
some  invisible  and  maleficent  power.  Malanowski, 
Buick — you  could  make  a  long  and  dismal  list.  It 
testifies  to  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  waste- 
ful ailments  of  modern  business. 


The  real  enemy  is  the  desire  for  domination; 
if  we  could  put  limits  to  that,  we  should  not  have 
much  trouble  with  acquisition. — Henry  Stuart. 


Poverty  is  the  open-mouthed,  relentless  hell 
which  yawns  beneath  civilized  society. — Henry 
George. 


Harking  back  to  the  international  repercussions 
of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  I  was  told  an 
amusing  story  the  other  day  about  the  financial 
relations  of  China  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  well  known  that  China  owes  the  League  in  past 
dues  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000 
today.  Her  government,  in  fact,  has  never  paid 
any  dues  whatsoever  to  the  body  to  which  she  is 
now  appealing  so  earnestly  for  aid.  Some  years 
ago  the  official  presiding  over  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  League  said  to  the  Chinese  delegate:  "I 
can  understand  that  the  dues  assessed  against  your 
country  are  a  very  great  burden  on  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  still  youthful,  and  the  finances  of 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  organized.  Why 
don't  you  let  us  put  you  in  the  class  with  the 
poorer  nations,  such  as  Nicaragua  or  Salvador, 
or  some  of  the  lesser  states  of  the  Near  East? 
It  would  save  you  a  very  material  amount  of 
money  in  dues." 

The  Chinese  delegate  was  shocked:  "Such  an 
action,"  he  said,  "would  reflect  upon  the  standing 
of  my  government.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  its 
dignity.  The  Chinese  are  a  great  people,  and  we 
insist  that  we  shall  be  regarded  in  the  League  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world."  Accord- 
ingly, the  dues  were  retained  as  originally  estab- 
lished ;  Chinese  dignity  was  upheld,  and  not  one 
cent  has  been  paid  to  the  League. — W.  J.  Abbott 
in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


AIR  TRAVEL  ON  SCHEDULE 


Air  transportation  on  the  schedule  basis,  which 
means  the  carrying  of  mail,  passengers,  and  ex- 
press over  stated  routes  at  regular  intervals,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  carried  in  any 
year  since  this  service  became  a  part  of  aeronau- 
tics. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
American-operated  air  lines  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1931  was  greater  than  the  number 
carried  during  the  entire  year  of  1930.  On  the 
basis  of  partial  figures  it  appears  likely  that  pas- 
senger traffic  during  the  year  1031  has  amounted 
to  approximately  500,000  persons  carried,  as 
against  417,506  in  the  year  1930.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  business  of  the  air  lines 
since  1926,  when  they  first  began  to  operate  on  a 
comprehensive  scale. 
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ARE  YOU  DISCOURAGED? 

The  History  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  furnishes  substantial  proof  of  the  power 
of  organization  and  points  the  way  out  of  the 
present  dilemma. 


(Continued  from  February  Issue) 

When  America  entered  the  World  War  the  de- 
mand for  "ships,  ships  and  more  ships"  (not  war- 
ships, but  merchant  ships  )  was  accompanied  by  a 
demand  for  seamen.  The  ''bridge  of  ships"  was 
built  and  it  only  remained  to  find  seamen  fitted  for 
the  task  of  manning  them.  The  seamen  responded 
to  the  nation's  call  and  willingly  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  war  zone.  Following  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
wages  in  all  land  callings,  seamen's  wages  were 
increased.  Freights  were  high  (sky-high  in  many 
instances)  and  seamen  were  scarce,  hence  the 
rate  of  wages  was  of  little  concern  to  the  average 
shipowner. 

This  condition  prevailed  throughout  the  war 
period  and  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter.  In 
1921  the  post-war  boom  collapsed.  At  once  a 
movement  was  started  to  reduce  wages  and  in 
other  ways  curtail  expenses  in  the  operation  of 
ships.  This  movement  was  resented  by  the  Sailors' 
Union  and  other  organizations  of  the  maritime 
craft.  Failing  every  effort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  shipowners  a  general  walkout  took 
place  on  May  1,  1921. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  was 
determined  by  a  single  circumstance  which  by  its 
nature  overshadowed  and  outweighed  all  question 
of  justice  and  merit  on  the  seamen's  side. 

During  the  period  1917-1921  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  built  more  than  ten  million 
tons  of  shipping.  These  vessels  were  operated  by 
private  companies  under  contract  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  When  the  walkout  occurred  the 
Shipping  Board  influenced,  and  in  fact  dictated, 
the  policy  of  the  private  shipowners,  or  operators, 
in  opposition  to  the  seamen.  Thus  the  seamen 
were  opposed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  inevitable  result  followed. 

Union  Remains  a  Powerful  Factor 
We  now  come  to  the  latest  phase  of  the  Union's 
history.  The  Sailors'  Union  remains  today  an  ac- 
tive and  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  every  seaman 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  its  very  existence  it 
serves  to  maintain  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  at  a  point  much  higher  than  other- 


wise would  prevail.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  But  for  the  insistence  of  the  Union,  wages 
on  the  Coast  would  long  ago  have  declined  to  the 
so-called  subsistence  limit,  more  correctly  called 
the  starvation  limit.  The  Union,  although  placed 
on  the  defensive,  remains  the  seaman's  only  de- 
pendence against  a  return  to  helpless  and  ho] 
servitude.  The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  has 
maintained  a  continuous  and  effective  existence 
for  forty-six  years.  It  remains  one  of  the  oldest 
labor  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Founded 
as  it  is  on  sound,  democratic  principles,  its  capac- 
ity to  serve  the  interests  of  its  members  has  in- 
creased with  age  and  experience.  Certainly  no 
other  labor  organization  has  accomplished  as 
much  for  its  members,  and  no  other  labor  organi- 
zation affords  more  assurance  of  future  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Union  is  a  living  institution  composed,  not 
of  books,  buildings,  or  money,  but  of  living  men. 
The  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Union  may  be 
measured  exactly  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
its  membership.  With  a  full  membership  com- 
prising all  seamen  in  the  deck  department  of  the 
vessels,  the  Union's  power  to  raise  wages  and  es- 
tablish fair  working  conditions  is  today  as  great 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  even  greater  by 
reason  of  the  experience  and  resources  inherited 
from  the  past. 

Attempts  to  Mislead  Seamen 

Experience  warns  us  to  beware  of  all  attempts 
to  mislead  the  seamen  by  the  pretense  of  organi- 
zation based  upon  new  and  more  "progressive" 
principles.  Advocates  of  any  such  project  would 
beguile  the  seaman  with  the  prospect  of  an  or- 
ganization consisting  of  all  classes  of  labor  con- 
nected with  shipping,  including  longshoremen 
and  other  land  workers  already  organized  in 
unions  of  their  respective  crafts.  In  theory  the 
proposed  organization  would  create  a  solid  body, 
acting  en  masse.  In  reality  it  would  create  a  mob. 
In  theory  a  strike  would  be  a  concerted  movement 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  end.  In  reality 
the  result  would  be  a  riot,  an  incipient  revolution, 
ending  in  widespread  demoralization  and  the  l069 
of  everything  gained  by  patient  and  intelligent 
work  on  rational  lines.  Numerous  experiences  in 
the  recent  past  prove  the  correctness  of  this  fore- 
cast. 

Let  us  bear  well  in  mind  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  or  short  cut  to  reform  in  the  conditions  of 
labor.  The  seamen  themselves  have  learned  this 
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truth  by  bitter  experience.  One  fact  especially 
must  be  kept  in  mind  and  never  lost  sight  of.  The 
men  constituting  the  deck  department  of  a  steam- 
er's crew  (that  is,  the  sailors)  form  a  small  mi- 
nority, say,  one-fourth  of  the  total  number. 
Consequently,  in  any  organization  which  includes 
the  men  in  all  departments,  the  sailors  would  be 
greatly  outnumbered  and  their  influence  in  mat- 
ters affecting  their  own  interests  proportionately 
small.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  any  organi- 
zation which  should  include  longshoremen  or 
other  classes  of  land  workers,  the  proportion  of 
sailors  would  be  still  further  reduced.  In  such 
case  the  sailors  would  have  little  or  no  voice  in 
their  own  affairs.  They  would  be  governed  by  the 
will  of  the  majority,  a  majority  consisting  of  land 
workers. 

Union's  Affiliation  with  Labor  Movement 
The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  has  always 
recognized  the  common  interests  of  labor  and  has 
always  honored  the  obligation  to  unite  with  and 
aid  the  men  and  women  in  other  callings.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Union  is  an  unbroken  record  of  loyalty 
to  the  maxim,  "An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all."  The  Union's  loyalty  to  the  labor  movement 
is  proved  not  alone  by  records,  but  by  deeds.  The 
record  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  record  un- 
surpassed in  the  whole  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Union's  Power  of  Endurance 

The  Union's  power  of  endurance,  tested  both 
by  victory  and  by  defeat  during  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  is  the  result  of  strict  adherence 
to  the  basic  principle  upon  which  it  was  organ- 
ized, namely,  as  a  body  composed  solely  of  sailors, 
or  men  before  the  mast.  Organized  on  this  plan, 
the  sailors  (the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership ) 
completely  control  the  Union,  determine  its  poli- 
cies, and  direct  its  actions.  On  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  sailors  the  Union  speaks  and  acts  for 
them  and  concentrates  their  united  strength  upon 
the  given  issue.  Thus,  although  the  sailors  are 
outnumbered  by  the  men  in  other  branches  of  the 
seafaring  craft,  they  are  enabled  by  means  of  the 
Union  as  at  present  organized  to  utilize  their 
economic  strength  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Concerning  the  conditions  that  exist  today  and 
the  necessity  of  action  to  secure  improvement  in 
these  conditions,  one  point  is  quite  clear.  The  first 
condition  necessary  to  any  hope  of  progre^  i- 
— organization.     In  this  one  word  is  summed  up 


all  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  improvement  in 
the  present  and  future  conditions  of  the  seafaring 
craft.  The  only  question  that  remains  is  as  to  the 
form  of  organization  best  adapted  to  the  seaman's 
needs.  The  history  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 
Strength   Lies   in   Membership 

The  achievements  of  the  past  have  been  gained 
solely  by  the  power  of  the  Union.  These  achieve- 
ments have  been  maintained  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  Union.  The  Union  itself 
is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  as  the  seamen 
themselves  are  strong  or  weak  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  Union — that  is,  to  themselves. 

The  seaman  who  complains  of  low  wages. 
overtime  work,  bad  conditions  on  board  ship,  non- 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  other  grievances 
may  find  the  remedy  lying  at  his  hand.  The  rem- 
edy is  not  to  be  found  in  criticism  of  the  ship- 
owners or  public  officials.  Least  of  all  is  it  to 
be  found  in  any  proposal  for  "mass  action"  in- 
spired by  the  prospects  of  riot  and  revolution  in 
the  industrial  world.  The  real  remedy,  and  the 
only  remedy,  is  to  be  found  in  united  action  by  the 
Sailors'   Union  and  its  affiliated  organizations. 

The  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  and 
the  resources  accumulated  during  this  period  are 
the  heritage  of  every  seaman  on  the  Pacific  ( 'oast 
Shall  we  drop  the  substance  to  grasp  at  the 
shadow  ? 

The   Watchword — Join   the   Union 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  stands  today 
a  full-grown  institution,  stronger  than  ever  before 
in  power  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of 
its  members.  Every  seaman  who  joins  the  Union 
makes  an  investment  in  manhood  which  brings 
him  returns  in  material  improvement  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  The  seaman  who  remains  out- 
side the  Union  remains  helpless  and  hopeless — I 
mere  pawn  in  the  game  of  life. 

Let  the  watchword  be:  Join  the  Union!  Close 
ranks  for  united  action!  Forward  to  the  goal  of 
organization — complete,  compact,  and  construc- 
tive. 


Kindness  will  convert  more  persons  to  our 
way  of  thinking  than  cither  eloquence,  learning, 
or  wealth. 


It  is  by  patience  and  self-control  that  the  truly 
heroic  character  is  perfected. — S*.  Smiles. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


CAPSTAN  BARS.  By  D.  W.  Bone.  With  Wood- 
cuts by  Freda  Bone.  Publishers,  The  Porpoise 
Press,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Price,  8s.  6d.  net. 
He  is  a  second-class  entertainer  indeed  who 
cannot  in  these  days  sing  a  chantey.  Sophisticated 
and  embroidered,  they  are  rendered  on  concert 
platforms  by  quartets  whose  seafaring  is  limited 
to  a  trip  on  a  ferryboat.  The  wireless  wafts  them 
to  us.  The  phonograph  records  them  by  the  score, 
and  in  suburban  drawing-rooms  men  of  un- 
impeachably  regular  life  sing  familiarly  of  that 
maid  of  Amsterdam  who  knew  her  trade,  or 
assert  their  intention  of  starting  forthwith  for  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  was  time  that  someone  reminded 
us  of  the  true  purpose  and  nature  of  chanteys,  of 
the  particular  tasks  which  as  working  songs  they 
commemorate,  of  the  relation  between  the  bodily 
stress  of  hauling  a  rope  or  pushing  a  capstan  and 
the  rhythms  that  we  have  so  elaborated.  None  is 
better  fitted  for  this  happy  task  than  the  author 
3f  "The  Brass  Bounder,"  "P>roken  Stowage,"  and 
Merchantmen  at  Arms."  Captain  Bone,  though 
till  very  much  on  the  active  list,  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  sail  and  heard  the  chanteys  sung 
)y  the  men  to  whom  they  were  an  immemorial 
tradition.  He  has  traced  for  us  their  origins  from 
the  Howe!  Hissa!  of  the  medieval  sailorman,  and 
lie  records  them  as  he  himself  knew  them  in  use. 
We  learn,  before  it  is  too  late,  how  to  distinguish 
a.  short  haul  chantey  like  "Paddy  Doyle,"  evolved 
to  help  men  through  a  severe  but  brief  strain, 
from  a  long  haul  like  "Ranzo,"  or  "Hilo,"  or  hal- 
yard chantey  which  must  be  called  into  play  when 
the  physical  powers  of  the  men  need  conserving 
In  the  long  pull  that  sets  a  topsail  or  topgallant- 
ail,  and  both  of  these  from  the  more  processional 
hythms  of  the  capstan  chanteys  such  as  "Amster- 
dam" ( for  so  Captain  Bone  prefers  to  term 
A-Rovin'  ")  or  "Shenandoah,"  of  whose  beauty 
:ie  remarks  that  it  has  always  curbed  the  license 
)f  the  wildest  singers.  The  chanteyman  was  ready 
though  in  most  cases  to  improvise  a  scandalous 
adventure  or  even  a  scurrilous  reference  to  au- 
thority, but  when  it  came  to  "Shenandoah."  used 
invariably  for  weighing  anchor,  "no  bawdy  lines, 
no  plaint  of  mistreatment,  no  blasphemous  ex- 
hortations were  ranted  in  the  singing  of  it." 

We  learn  much  of  the  gear  of  sailing  ships 
in  the  author's  lively  reminiscence  of  the  part  that 
chanteys  played  in  handling  it.  For  the  land- 
lubber there  is  an  admirable  glossary  to  inform 
him  not  onlv  what  it  means  to  "heave  a  pawl."  but 


even  that  the  bow  is  "the  extreme  forward  part 
of  a  vessel's  hull."  From  it  he  will  also  learn 
that  "a  swig"  is  "a  short  pull  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  disposed  to  advantage." 

Miss  Freda  Bone's  twelve  woodcuts  handle 
their  themes  as  vigorously  as  does  her  father's 
prose.  Her  vision  of  the  Yankee  ship  that  "had 
for  cargo  a  load  of  blacks,  against  th'  embargo." 
of  the  Paradise  Street  down  which  many  thou- 
sand sailormen  have  walked,  and  of  the  very  maid 
of  Amsterdam  herself  makes  a  zestful  and  skilled 
use  of  the  most  emphatic  of  all  means  to  illustra- 
tion.—M.  G.  

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1931,  fifty-third  number.  1931.  898 
pages.  (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce.)   Price,  cloth,  SI. 25. 

This  publication  consists  of  898  pages  of  sta- 
tistical matter  covering  agriculture,  population, 
manufactures,  mining,  exports,  imports,  com- 
modities, and  much  other  material  relating  to  the 
United  States,  with  index. 

KEEP  MOVING.  By  Alfred  C.  B.  Fletcher.  Pub- 
lishers,   Laidlaw   Brothers,   Chicago.     Price,  $2.50. 

Whose  furthest  footstep   never  strayed 

Beyond  the  village  of  his  birth. 
Is  but  a  lodger  for  the  night 

In  this  old  wayside  inn  of  earth. 
Tomorrow  he  shall  take  his  pack 

And  set  out  for  the  ways  beyond. 
On  the   old  trail  from  star   to  star — 

An  alien  and  a  vagabond. 

— Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey 

This  is  the  spirit  which  fired  Alfred  Fletcher 
to  set  out  after  his  graduation  from  college  to 
see  and  know  the  world  as  it  really  is,  either  as 
steerage  passenger,  or  working  for  his  passage  at 
some  unheralded  job  in  the  out-of-the-  way  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  His  book  has  that  delightful 
simplicity  and  frankness  about  it  which  makes  it 
full  of  interest  to  a  casual  reader,  for  he  tells  us 
the  things  of  everyday  life  and  describes  situ- 
ations which  any  of  us  might  encounter  it"  we  but 
had  the  spirit  to  cut  loose  and  try  the  unknown. 
In  every  line  of  his  book  we  t'eel  the  delight  and 
kindly  tolerance  he  had  for  things  foreign.  Not 
for  one  moment  did  he  travel,  comparing  things 
to  his  native  land. 

He  sailed  from  Xew  York  harbor  to  South- 
ampton and  from  thence  to  Holland  and  France 
and  later  to  the  land  of  the  Mikado,  Java. 
Sumatra,  and  China.  His  chapters  on  life  in  the 
Orient  are  direct  and  enchanting,  as  he  is  a  born 
Story-teller  and   good    mixer. 

It   was  while  embarked    for   South   America   on 
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the  ill-fated  S.  S.  Vestris  that  he  had  his  last 
great  adventure.  Al  Fletcher  was  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  ship  and  to  have 
gone  down  smiling.  This  book  leaves  us  with 
that  same  smile  ! — Ekel. 


THE  CITY  OF  SHANGHAI 


Shanghai  is  rightfully  termed  the  New  York, 
Paris,  and  London  of  China.  It  is  a  city  distinctly 
cosmopolitan  in  aspect,  and  with  its  estimated 
population  of  around  3,000,000  ranks  sixth  in  the 
list  of  the  world's  largest  cities.  Shanghai's  unique 
location  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  Yangtze  Valley, 
perhaps  the  most  populous  valley  on  the  globe, 
places  it  in  a  strategic  position  superior  to  any 
other  world  city.  It  is  estimated  that  one-half 
of  China's  population  lives  within  or  contiguous 
to  this  vast  central  region,  and  in  the  Yangtze 
delta  alone,  which  comprises  an  area  equal  to  the 
state  of  Illinois,  reside  approximately  40,000,000 
Chinese. 

Upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  China's  total  for- 
eign trade  passes  through  Shanghai,  which  also 
has  a  double  advantage  in  that  as  conditions  be- 
come disturbed  in  interior  areas  capital  rushes  to 
Shanghai  for  protection,  and  when  interior  con- 
ditions show  improvement,  trade  increases,  with 
Shanghai  profiting  considerably  from  the  result- 
ant bettered  economic  conditions. 

Depressed  conditions  in  China  and  the  unprece- 
dentedly  high  gold  exchange  encouraged  indi- 
viduals having  silver  holdings  to  invest  heavily 
in  real  estate,  buildings  and  industrial  projects, 
particularly  in  Shanghai.  During  the  past  ten 
years  Shanghai  has  carried  out  a  building  pro- 
gram of  such  proportions  that  the  city  is  being 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions in  commercial,  industrial  and  residential 
structures   for  its  rapidly  increasing  population. 

No  other  city  in  the  Far  East  or  in  Asia  has 
proceeded  so  rapidly  in  building  modern  apart- 
ment houses.  Their  number  thus  far  completed 
and  under  construction  aggregate  upwards  of 
2,000.  Several  are  ten  stories  in  height  and  others 
will  rise  still  higher,  including  one  of  seventeen 
stories.  These  apartment  dwellings  are  being 
constructed  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  and 
not  only  are  of  the  latest  type  of  architecture  but 
also  are  being  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
of  appurtenances. 

Shanghai's  foreign  population  comprises  about 


25,000  Russians,  an  equal  number  of  Japanese, 
close  to  8,000  British,  4,000  Americans,  2,000 
Germans,  1,500  French,  and  approximately  2,000 
other  occidental  nationals.  Each  of  these  foreign 
groups  makes  its  special  contribution  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  city.  The  influx  of 
large  numbers  of  destitute  Russian  refugees  into 
Shanghai  ten  years  ago  was  then  regarded  as  a 
distinct  calamity  and  authorities  were  puzzled  as 
to  what  might  be  done  with  them.  Today,  the 
Russian  population,  although  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  western  nation,  has  found  its  place  and 
apparently  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem.  Cer- 
tain sections  of  Shanghai  are  now  distinctly  Rus- 
sian in  character,  and,  in  an  industrial  sense,  many 
of  them  satisfactorily  fill  an  intermediary  posi- 
tion between  the  occidental  and  the  oriental. 

The  Japanese  population  of  Shanghai  is  per- 
haps even  larger  than  the  Russian,  living  in  a  sec- 
tion, well  concentrated  and  distinctly  Japanese  in 
character.  Industrially,  the  Japanese  are  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  industry  in  China,  owning  and  operating 
almost  one-half  of  China's  cotton  mills,  in  which 
Japanese  capitalists  have  invested  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  While  the  mills  employ  Chinese  labor, 
the  executives  and  heads  of  departments  and  tech- 
nicians are  Japanese. 

Except  for  the  Russian  and  Japanese  popula- 
tion in  Manchuria,  the  foreign  population  in 
Shanghai  is  about  equivalent  to  the  total  in  all 
the  other  treaty  ports  in  China.  The  American 
population  in  China  is  approximately  10.000, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  is  made  up  of  mission! 
aries  and  their  families.  Shanghai's  mercantile 
population  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
China,  and  over  one-half  of  the  American  busi- 
ness firms  in  China  are  located  in  Shanghai.  1  lere 
in  this  great  Yangtze  port.  Americans  have  their 
own  six-story  downtown  club  building,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  country  club,  an  American  school 
where  600  children  are  being  educated  from  the 
kindergarten  to  and  including  the  high  school 
grades.  There  is  also  an  American  community 
church,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Masonic  Temple.  American 
Women's  Club,  and  numerous  other  distinctly 
American  associations  and  activities.  During  the 
present  year  construction  will  begin  on  a  Unite! 
States  Federal  building,  costing  approximately 
$1,000,000  and  providing  accommodations  for  all 
the  various  departments  of  the  United  States 
government  located  in   Shanghai. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Expulsion  from  Seamen's  Union. — A  case 
that  has  been  interesting  the  seamen  of  New 
Zealand  for  months  was  that  of  Arnold  Fred- 
erick Bash  vs.  The  Federated  Seamen's  Union 
of  New  Zealand  and  F.  P.  Walsh,  its  General 
President,  whom  he  sued  for  damages  amount- 
ing to  £78/3/2  and  costs  on  the  grounds — 

(a)  That  the  defendant  Union  expelled  the' 
plaintiff  unreasonably  and  without  just  cause. 

(b)  That  the  defendant  Union  and  defendant 
F.  P.  Walsh  have  acted  unreasonably  and  un- 
fairly in  causing  the  expulsion  of  the  plaintiff 
from  the  defendant  Union. 

(c)  That  the  defendant  F.  P.  Walsh  unrea- 
sonably and  without  just  cause  refused  to  return 
to  the  plaintiff  his  said  membership  book. 

(d)  That  by  reason  of  such  expulsion  and  the 
detention  of  the  said  membership  book  as  afore- 
said the  plaintiff  has  been  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  New  Zealand  as  a  seaman  since  the 
first  day  of  June,  1931,  down  to  the  present. 

(e)  That  by  reason  of  such  expulsion  the  plain- 
tiff has  lost  the  esteem,  regard  and  society  of  his 
friends  and  associates,  members  of  the  defendant 
Union. 

The  case  was  heard  at  Wellington  before  Mr. 
Judge  E.  Page. 

His  Worship  in  delivering  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Union  stated  that  the  claim  was  one  for 
damages  amounting  to  £78/3/2  for  loss  of 
wages,  and  general  damages  in  respect  of  plain- 
tiff's expulsion  from  membership  of  the  Union. 
The  facts  showed  that  the  Union  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  received  complaints  from  the  Cooks  and 
Stewards'  Union  and  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  Limited,  as  to  the  mis- 
behavior of  plaintiff  while  his  boat,  the  Karepo, 
was  in  the  South  Island.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
plaintiff  had,  for  no  apparent  reason,  violently 
assaulted  a  small,  lightly  built  steward,  leaving 
him  more  or  less  unconscious.  The  assault  took 
place  on  September  26,  1930,  the  steward  being 
employed  on  the  same  vessel  as  plaintiff. 

In  his  Worship's  opinion,  the  Seamen's  Union 
had  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  complaint,  and  the  facts  adduced  before  him 
showed  that  special  care  was  taken  by  the  officials 
of  the  Union  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
plaintiff  so  that  he  might  attend  before  the  execu- 


tive body  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  justify- 
ing his  conduct.  The  evidence  of  the  president 
of  the  Union  showed  that  he  personally  handed 
the  plaintiff  a  letter  notifying  him  of  the  com- 
plaint that  had  been  made,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  attend  the  Union  office  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  Wellington,  in  order  that  the  executive 
might  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  delivery  of 
this  notice  to  plaintiff  was  corroborated  by  other 
evidence,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  plaintiff 
had  been  notified  both  verbally  and  in  writing  to 
attend  an  official  inquiry. 

The  important  point  to  be  decided  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  was  whether  plaintiff  was 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self against  the  charge  brought  against  him. 

"I  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  whole  of  the  facts 
that  the  plaintiff  knew  perfectly  well  that  an  in- 
quiry was  being  held,"  said  His  Worship.  "He 
got  the  notice,  but  didn't  choose  to  face  it.  That 
really,  in  my  view,  is  the  end  of  the  matter." 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Management 
Committee  held  on  October  2,  1929,  showed  that 
the  matter  was  not  finally  dealt  with  owing  to 
the  non-appearance  of  plaintiff,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  October  18,  so  as  to  give 
plaintiff  a  further  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  latter  meeting  after 
a  full  statement  had  been  made  as  to  the  result  of 
the  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  such 
resolution  recommending  plaintiff's  expulsion  from 
the  Union.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Auckland  Branch  of  the  Union,  of  which  plaintiff 
was  a  member. 

"I  think  the  inquiry  was  carefully  and  fully 
held,"  said  His  Worship,  "and  in  my  view  both 
Unions  were  amply  justified  in  the  steps  they 
took.  Conduct  of  that  sort  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  it  was  not  the  only  matter  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  at  fault.  He  had  been  convicted  for  as- 
sault on  a  woman  and  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  his  general  conduct  showed  that  he  was 
not  altogether  a  desirable  member  of  a  Union." 

His  Worship  found  that  the  Union  had  acted 
constitutionally  and  was  right  in  dismissing  plain- 
tiff, and  the  claim  must,  therefore,  fail.  Judg- 
ment was  given  accordingly  for  the  defendants 
with  costs  amounting  to  £5/6/. 

Counsel  for  the  Union  said  that  he  asked  for 
costs  for  the  reason  that  his  clients  might  be  un- 
necessarily subjected  to  actions  of  this  sort  if 
costs  were  not  allowed.    There  was  some  evidence 
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that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  had  boasted  that  it 
was  an  easy  way  to  make  money,  and  it  was  de- 
sired to  prevent  this. 

Deportation  for  Membership  in  Radical  Or- 
ganization.— The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(2nd),  in  the  case  known  as  Murdoch  vs.  Clark, 
has  recently  upheld  deportation  of  an  alien  "be- 
cause he  was  a  member  of  an  organization  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 
and  violence." 

Following  arc  excerpts  from  the  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Circuit  Judge  Wilson  : 

"The  petitioner  was  detained  on  a  warrant  of 
deportation  after  a  hearing  based  upon  charges, 
among  others,  -that  he  was  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganization, or  affiliated  with  an  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  group  which  teaches,  advocates,  or 
advises  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence,  and  also  that 
he  was  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  an  organi- 
zation, society,  or  group  which  publishes,  circu- 
lates, or  distributes  written  or  printed  matter 
which  teaches  or  advocates  or  advises  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence. 

"The  alien,  following  his  detention  on  the  war- 
rant of  deportation,  petitioned  the  District  Court 
of  Rhode  Island  for  a  writ  of  habaes  corpus  Upon 
the  ground  that  the  charges  were  not  sustained 
by  any  competent  evidence. 

"The  petition  for  writ  was  denied  and  the  mat- 
ter is  before  this  court  on  appeal,  the  alien  assign- 
ing as  errors  that  the  District  Court  erred  in  rul- 
ing that  there  was  a  fair  hearing  before  the  im- 
migration officials,  and  that  there,  was  competent 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charges. 

"The  alien  entered  this  country  in  1923.  He 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  from  time  to  time 
in  organizing  mass  groups  of  labor  in  opposition 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  con- 
ducting or  advising  in  labor  strikes.  He  admitted 
membership  at  one  time  in  the  Workers'  Party 
of  America,  which  was  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Third  In- 
ternational at  Moscow.  He  also  admitted  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Textile  Workers'  Union, 
which  sent  delegates  to  the  Red  International 
Labor  Union  at  Moscow,  and  was  its  national 
secretary ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League  and  of  its  National  Council, 
with  which  the  National  Textile  Workers'  Union 
is   affiliated,    and    is    familiar    with    the    program, 


structure,  methods,  and  history  of  the  league  and 
entitled:  'The  Trade  Union  Unity  League  (Amer- 
ican Section  of  the  R.  I.  L.  U.).  Its  Program, 
Structure,  and  History.'  The  alien  stated  that 
'R.  I.  L.  UY  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of 
an  organization  known  as  \<vi\  International  La- 
bor Union,  with  headquarters  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Moscow. 

"Brief  quotations  from  the  program  of  the 
Trade  Union  Unity  League  and  the  fact  that  the 
alien  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  sent 
delegates  to  the  \<v<\  International  Labor  Union 
at  .Moscow,  together  with  the  admitted  activities 
of  the  alien  in  support  of  the  program  of  these 
organizations,  an-  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inspector  of  immigration,  the  Board 
of  Review,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
issuing  of  the  warrant  of  deportation. 

"The  decision  of  the  District  Court  is  affirmed.'' 

State  Compensation  vs.  Jones  Act.  Where 
an  employee  of  a  dredging  company  which  was 
a  subscriber  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
of  Texas  was  injured  when  he  slipped  n\\  an  oil] 
covered  floor  of  the  dredge  and  caught  his  hand 
in  uncovered  gears  of  machinery  at  a  time  when 
the  dredge  was  in  <  ialveston  Bay  close  to  Virginil 
Point  in  water  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
deep  and  was  pumping  silt  and  sand  from  the 
bottom  through  a  pipe  line  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing in  and  raising  the  elevation  of  land  on  Vir- 
ginia Point,  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  his 
remedy  was  under  the  Texas  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  and  not  the  Federal  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1920,  even  though  it  be  conceded 
that  the  water  of  ( ialveston  Bay  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred  is  navigable  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  State  Compensation  Act  the  admiralty 
court  would  have  had  jurisdiction,  since  the 
dredging  operations  were  not  conducted  in  the 
aid  of  commerce  and  navigation. — Fuentes  vs. 
Gulf  Coast  Dredging  Company,  C.  C.  A.  5.  Xo. 
6239.  December  8,  1931. 

San  Juan  Awards. — Attorney  Hutton  of  San 

Francisco  advises  the  Journal  that  the  awards 
reported  in  the  previous  issue  were  incorrect  in 
two  instances.  The  award  made  to  A.  CowiJ 
member  of  the  Sou  Juan's  crew,  was  S2.071.74, 
and  the  award  to   I  tarry  Wade  was  $2,573. 


Without   justice   society   is   sick,  and    will   con- 
tinue sick  till  it  dies. —  Fronde. 
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CAN  WE  ABOLISH  WAR? 

(By  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Yale  University) 


When  people  say  you  can't  abolish  war,  I  say 
we  have  already  done  it  to  some  extent.  We 
have  abolished  interfamily  war,  intercity  war,  and 
interstate  war.  We  simply  haven't  yet  abolished 
international  war.  There  is  just  this  one  kind  of 
war  left  as  an  institution,  and  that  can  be  abol- 
ished by  the  institution  of  the  court  in  the  same 
way.  When  we  have  done  that  we  have  reached 
the  end.  For  there  is  no  group  left  to  fight.  The 
whole  world  is  in  one  group.  We  have  a  court 
now  to  cover  the  whole  world.  Unless  we  are  to 
fight  with  Mars  or  some  other  planet ! 

But  the  Pact  and  the  Court  aren't  enough.  You 
need  also  some  kind  of  a  legislative  or  confer- 
ence body — a  forum  for  discussing  problems  and 
formulating  remedies.  The  League  of  Nations 
provides  that.  It  gets  the  disputes  before  they 
need  to  go  to  court,  and  often  settles  them  out  of 
court.  It  also  helps  lay  down  new  rules.  It  is 
thus  somewhat  analogous  to  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, but  it  is  chiefly  important  as  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion. So  we  see,  we  need  a  pact,  a  court,  and 
a  forum  or  league. 

The  fourth  method  is  by  agreements  to  disarm 
and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence at  Geneva. 

So  there  are  at  least  four  sorts  of  combined 
action,  as  exemplified  by  the  Kellogg  Pact,  the 
World  Court,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  dis- 
armament agreement. 

A  very  slight  degree  of  combination  will  often 
effect  a  marvelous  prevention  of  armament.  It 
was  by  a  very  simple  agreement  that  Sweden  and 
Norway  avoided  fortifying  their  boundary.  The 
same  was  true  as  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
(as  the  statue  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  so  elo- 
quently testifies),  and  as  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States — with  not  a  single  fortification  on 
three  thousand  miles  of  boundary. 

The  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  made  in  President  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration by  his  Secretary  of  State  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  treaty,  but  has  endured  uninter- 
rupted for  over  a  century.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American 
lakes  by  his  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  henceforth  be  confined  to  the  following 
vessels: 


On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100 
tons  burden  and  armed  with  one  18-pound  cannon. 

On  the  upper  lakes,  to  two  vessels  not  exceeding 
like  burden  each  and  armed  with  like  force. 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel  not 
exceeding  like  burden  and  armed  with  like  force. 

All  other  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  be  forthwith 
dismantled,  and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there, 
built  or  armed. 

Though  no  explicit  arrangement  was  made  as 
to  destruction  of  forts,  these  were  presently  dis- 
mantled and  no  more  built.  This  understanding 
(partly  tacit  only)  has  saved  untold  millions  of 
dollars  to  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  possibly  saving  human  life. 

When  war  as  an  institution  is  wholly  abolished 
by  the  fourfold  method  of  Pact,  Court,  League, 
and  Disarmament  agreement,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  curses  and  sources  of  economic  waste 
will  have  practically  disappeared  and  its  dis- 
appearance will  increase  the  average  wealth  and 
welfare  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  fear  an- 
other world  war  with  its  destruction  of  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
destruction  of  human  beings. 


THE  STRIKE-BREAKING  INDUSTRY 


Through  the  back  door  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment suit  for  the  non-payment  of  income  taxes, 
there  has  come  to  light  amazing  evidence,  prov- 
ing that  strike-breaking  is  one  of  the  major  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Peter  ("Tough 
Pete")  De  Vito  is  the  mighty  strike-breaking  tac- 
tician, whose  services  were  considered  valuable 
enough  to  be  paid  $300,000  for  breaking  the 
strike  of  three  hundred  oil-truck  drivers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York.  If  our 
memory  serves  us  correctly,  that  eminent  Sun- 
day school  teacher,  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
some  connection  with  that  noble  concern.  He 
probably  can  show  us  the  verse  and  chapter  in 
the  Bible  where  it  is  written  that  drivers  seeking 
to  protect  their  rights  as  workers  and  human 
beings  should  be  beaten  back  to  their  jobs  at  a 
cost  of  $1000  per  striker.  Another  patriotic  con- 
cern, the  American  Can  Company,  paid  Mr.  De 
Vito  $168,000  to  teach  some  misguided  wage- 
earners  that  we  live  in  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave  where  all  men  arc  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
are  determined  to  teach  us  that,  even  if  they  have 
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to  hire  expert  sluggers  to  beat  it  into  our  pro- 
letarian skulls. 

The  N.  T.  Swezey  Sons  Company,  dealers  in 
flour,  dealt  out  $34,000  to  Mr.  De  Vito  to  use 
his  gentle  persuasive  powers  to  prevail  upon  the 
strikers  against  that  concern  to  return  to  work 
and  to  mend  the  error  of  their  ways.  And  the 
miraculous  Mr.  De  Vito.  according  to  the  flour 
merchants,  "fulfilled  his  promises,"  but  whether 
he  "said  it  with  flowers"  or  not  was  not  disclosed. 

All  in  all,  De  Vito's  gross  income  in  one  year 
amounted  to  $502,000.  Out  of  this  he  paid  his 
co-workers  a  good  scale  of  wages ;  chauffeurs  $25 
a  day,  helpers  $15,  and  bodyguards  $20.  Con- 
sidering that  the  strikers  in  no  instance  asked  for 
any  such  wages,  the  scale  paid  to  the  plug-uglies 
is  a  commentary  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  corpo- 
rations, which  in  resisting  the  strikers'  demands 
always  plead  poverty  and  their  inability  to  meet 
them.  Isn't  it  odd  that  these  same  poverty- 
stricken  concerns,  which  cannot  find  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  deserved  wage  increases, 
readily  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
break  strikes  by  methods  which  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  day? 

These  same  gentlemen  who  eagerly  part  with 
fortunes  to  defeat  the  struggles  of  their  em- 
ployees sanctimoniously  prate  about  law  and 
order.  They  declaim  about  the  sacred  rights  of 
property  and  demand  police  protection  to  bolster 
up  their  hired  army  of  strike-breaking  black- 
guards. With  the  aid.  conscious  or  otherwise,  of 
the  press,  the  public  is  misled  as  to  the  facts  and 
very  often  its  sympathies  are  thus  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  the  employers.  The  corporations  ac- 
complish this  by  asserting,  through  the  press,  that 
the  wicked  strikers  are  like  dogs  in  the  manger — 
neither  wanting  to  work  themselves  nor  permit- 
ting other  workers  to  take  their  places.  They  fail 
to  mention  the  rather  important  fact  that  the 
"other  workers"  are  a  choice  collection  of  strong- 
arm  roughnecks  for  whom  an  honest  day's  work 
has  as  much  appeal  as  holy  water  has  for  the 
devil.  They  fail  to  mention  that  these  "other 
workers"  are  a  collection  of  racketeers  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  break  strikes  by  any  means  they 
think  fit,  and  the  ways  they  think  fit  are  generally 
taboo  by  the  code  of  decent  men. 

If,  however,  these  human  leeches  are  to  be  de- 
spised and  condemned,  what  should  be  said  of 
the  smug,  self-satisfied  gentlemen  who  employ 
them,  whose  generous  patronage  makes  it  possible 


for  strike-breaking  thugs  to  exist  in  luxury?  They 
are  the  really  guilty  parties.  Yet  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  parade  around  as  the  paragons  of 
virtue,  as  the  best  people,  as  those  upon  whom 
the  country  should  look  as  civic  leaders,  as  moral 
examples,  as  inspirations  to  our  youth. 

We  see  them  in  their  true  colors,  without  prin- 
ciple, without  regard  for  common  decency,  and 
with  utter  contempt  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
In  their  cupidity,  their  hatred  for  the  intelligent 
organized  worker,  in  their  avaricious  hunger  for 
excessive  profits,  they  make  the  De  Vitos  i><>xm- 
ble.  They  breed  dangerous  parasites  in  order  to 
thwart  the  honest  ambitions  of  the  trade-unionists. 

We  have,  in  face  of  other  handicaps,  to  fight 
against  this  outrageous  creation  of  the  Money 
Power.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder 
that  we  win  as  many  battles  as  we  do,  and  cer- 
tainly adds  glory  to  our  victories. — Upholsterer/ 
Journal. 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  is  Poverty 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  rich  is  Uselessness.— 
G.  B.  Shaw. 


THE  SEA 

(By    Barry    Cornwall) 


The  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  sea! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 

Without  a  mark,   without  a  bound, 

It  runs  the  earth's  wide  regions  round; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea!     I'm  on  the  sea! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 

With  the  blue  above,  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter?    1  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love,  oh!  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
Or  whistles  aloud  his  tempest  tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  southwest  blasts  do  blow. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more, 
And  back  I  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeks  its  mother's  nest; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me, 
For  I  was  born  on  the  deep,  blue  sea! 

And  I  have  lived,  in  calm  and  strife, 

Full  fifty  summers  a  sailor's  life, 

With  wealth  to  spend  and  power  to  range, 

But  never  have  sought  or  sighed  for  change; 

And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 

Shall  come  on  the  wild  and  boundless  sea. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Launching  of  the  turbo-electric  passenger  and 
cargo  liner  Quirigua,  building  for  account  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  took  place  at  Fore  River 
February  6.  The  vessel  is  the  fifth  unit  of  the 
program  of  six  under  construction  for  the  com- 
pany. 

In  the  course  of  1931,  a  total  of  6,846  vessels  of 
18,704,472  net  tons  arrived  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  against  7,332  of  19,193,905  in  1930, 
while  the  departures  last  year  totaled  6,918  of 
18,595,472  net  tons,  against  7,370  of  10,171,600 
tons  in  1930. 

Los  Angeles  cotton  shippers  revealed  that  com- 
mitments for  the  remainder  of  the  California- 
Arizona  cotton  season  call  for  export  of  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  crop  to  Japan  and  China. 
Last  year's  record  export  total  of  328,000  bales, 
however,  will  not  be  equaled  this  season,  they 
predict,  since  smaller  crop  areas  will  not  provide 
more  than  275,000  bales  for  Los  Angeles  export. 

Two  drastic  measures  designed  to  protect 
American  shipping  lines  from  foreign  competi- 
tion have  been  reported  favorably  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  its  merchant  marine  com- 
mittee. One  would  ban  the  "voyage  to  nowhere" 
conducted  by  foreign  lines  from  New  York.  The 
other  would  give  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  authority  to  deny  clearance  papers  to  for-  ' 
eign  vessels  engaged  in  "unwarranted  and  exces- 
sive competition"  with  American-owned  vessels. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  lost  more 
than  $8,200,000  in  the  sale  of  the  United  States 
Lines  to  the  new  Four-Ship-Company-Combina- 
tion when  the  Chapman  interests,  failed,  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  board,  told  the  House 
merchant  marine  committee.  This  loss  is  far 
greater  than  that  estimated  by  Comptroller-Gen- 
eral J.  R.  McCarl,  who  criticized  the  sale  in  a 
special  report  to  Congress  and  prompted  the  com-  • 
mittee's  investigation  of  the  board's  activities. 

Loans  totaling  $724,142  have  been  granted  by 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to  the  American  Dia- 
mond Lines,  Inc.,  to  defray  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  reconditioning  the  steamship  Saco,  Sac 
City,  Tomalva,  City  of  Alton,  Coahama  County 
and  Sacandaga,  aggregating  32,092  tons  gross. 
Improvements  planned   for  these  vessels,  which 
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are  to  be  operated  on  the  regular  service  between 
Atlantic  ports  and  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp!  in- 
clude an  increase  in  speed  to  thirteen  knots.  This 
reconditioning  program  was  stipulated  in  the 
terms  when  the. line  was  sold  to  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  by  the   Board 

Her  propeller  and  rudder  modified  for  more 
speed,  the  steamer  Point  P almas  departed  from 
Los  Angeles  harbor  on  February  8,  bent  on  clip- 
ping about  three  days  off  her  former  twenty-one- 
day  run  to  New  Orleans  for  Swayne  &  Hoyt's 
Gulf  Pacific  Line.  She  is  the  first  of  six  vessels 
of  that  line  to  be  equipped  with  the  stern  altera- 
tions, the  Point  Caleta  now  undergoing  such 
changes.  The  improvements  are  made  to  con- 
form with  requirements  of  the  new  joint  sched- 
ule of  the  Gulf  Pacific  and  Luckenbach  lines  in 
the  Pacific-Gulf  of  Mexico  trade.  The  vessels, 
formerly  plying  at  ten  knots,  are  expected  to  do 
twelve. 

Total  net  income  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1931, 
was  $1,631,244,  compared  with  $2,214,395  in 
1930,  according  to  the  company's  annual  report. 
Both  figures  were  shown  after  provision  for  fed- 
eral income  tax.  Income  from  operation  of  vessels 
totaled  $265,348,  from  miscellaneous  sources 
$367,522,  and  from  marketable  and  other  securi- 
ties $998,373.  All  officers  and  directors  were  re- 
elected and  R.  F.  Charlton  was  added  to  the 
board  as  assistant  treasurer,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion. Addition  of  net  income  to  surplus  brought 
that  figure  to  $10,457,711,  from  which  was  de- 
ducted cash  dividends  paid  of  $1,467,126,  and 
transfers  to  capital  surplus  and  appreciation  ac- 
count, bringing  total  deductions  to  $2,975,019, 
leaving  earned  surplus  of  $7,495,544. 

Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Rogers  &  Webb, 
of  Boston,  as  managing  operators  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board's  Yankee  Line,  service 
from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, the  Board  has  authorized  the  transfer  of 
the  trade  name  "Yankee  Line"  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  service  to  the  Southgate-Nelson 
Corporation,  managing  operators  of  the  American 
Hampton  Roads  Line.  The  four  ships  which  had 
maintained  the  Yankee  Line  service  under  Rogers 
&  Webb  will  be  withdrawn  from  service  for  the 
present.  The  service  has  been  rearranged  so  that 
the  American  Hampton  Roads  Line  will  main- 
tain a  service  from  Portland,  Boston  and   Phila- 
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delphia  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  leaving  the 
ports  of  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  to  the 
Baltimore  Mail  Line. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  formerly 
the  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Co.,  and 
subsidiary  report  net  income  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30  last  of  $681,525  after  taxes, 
interest  and  depreciation  and  after  deducting 
$125,476  as  a  non-recurring  net  loss  of  the  elec- 
trical division  for  the  period  from  January  1  to 
July  15,  1931,  sale  of  which  was  completed  July 
15,  1931.  After  the  dividends  on  the  seven  per 
cent  preferred  stock  the  net  income  amounts  to 
88  cents  a  share  on  387,256  no-par  shares  of 
participating  stock  (exclusive  of  8,000  shares  in 
the  treasury)  and  to  98  cents  a  share  on  186,000 
no-par  shares  of  founders  stock  (exclusive  of 
26,830  shares  in  the  treasury). 

Another  new  United  Mail  liner,  the  Quirigua, 
contracted  for  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  of 
Boston,  for  its  California-Canal  Zone  service,  was 
launched  February  6  at  the  Fore  River  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy, 
Mass.  The  new  liner  was  christened  by  Miss 
Mercedes  Susie  Doswell,  daughter  of  Claude  1). 
Doswell,  vice-president  in  charge  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  fruit  company.  The  Quirigua  is  the 
fifth  of  six  new  United  Mail  liners  contracted 
for  early  this  year,  all  to  be  completely  electrified 
with  the  General  Electric  system  of  turbine-elec- 
tric propulsion.  The  contract  for  the  first  three 
vessels,  the  Talamanca,  the  Segovia  and  the  Chir- 
iqui,  was  awarded  to  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company.  The  Talamanca 
recently  completed  her  maiden  voyage  and  is  now 
in  service  between  the  United  States  and  Central 
America.  The  Segovia,  the  second  of  the  ships, 
was  burned  at  her  fitting  dock  at  Newport  News 
shortly  after  her  launching.  The  third  vessel,  the 
Chiriqui,  is  to  be  completed  in  March. 

The  intercoastal  lines  reached  an  agreement 
which  is,  however,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Shipping  Board's  bureau  of  regulation.  In  the  * 
meantime,  it  can  be  said  that  the  agreement  con- 
templates new  rates,  both  east  and  westbound, 
being  effective  March  1.  It  can  be  said  that,  gen- 
erally, they  will  be  as  near  as  possible  to  those 
that  were  in  effect  prior  to  February  13,  1931. 
The  pooling  plan,  formerly  in  effect,  has  been 
eliminated,  but  class  division  of  lines  according  to 
speed  and  frequency  of  sailings  is  included.  There 
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is  a  handicap  set  up  in  favor  of  the  lines  of  four- 
teen days'  sailings  or  less  on  certain  commodities. 
And  to  cinch  the  new  treaty  there  is  a  posting  of 
a  $25,000  bond  by  each  line  to  guarantee  adher- 
ence to  conference  rates  and  rules  and  frustrate 
that  secret,  mysterious,  demoralizing  system  of 
rebating  that  began  way  back  in  the  halcyon  days 
when  the  Hush  railroads  passed  out  pokes  of  gold 
pieces  to  certain  shippers'  handy  men  in  the  gilt 
bars  along  old  California  Street.  The  industrial 
lines  are  not  signatories  to  the  new  plan,  but  have 
extended  the  "gentleman's  hand"  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  go  along  with  the  common 
carriers  in  the  commendable  aim  to  keep  the 
octopus  out  of  the  cuddy,  put  the  lines  on  the 
profitable  ba>is  which  they  merit,  provide  ship- 
pers with  substantial  service  and  develop  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

Denizens   of    the    Canal    Zone   have  an    ardent 
champion  in   Col.   Harry    Burgess,   Governor   of 
Panama  Canal.    After  first  giving  adequate  rea- 
sons why  it  was  not  practical  to  lower  canal  tolls 
he  explained  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Propeller 
Club  that   improvements   to  the   value  of   $100,- 
000,000  were  contemplated    which   would   double 
the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  provide  for  all  re- 
quirements  for  the  next  century.    Next  the 
ernor  turned  his  attention  to  two  bills  before  Con- 
gress.    The  first  measure  designed  to  abolish  the 
existing  dual  system  of  measurement  of  tonnage 
of  ships  he  thoroughly  approved  as  a  means  to 
abolish  the  "absurd  and  unequal"  charges  on  ships 
and  place  them  all  on  the  same  basis.    With  the 
second  bill  he  completely  disagreed.    It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
would  limit  employment  on  the  canal  to  American 
citizens.    "I  think  the  bill  to  limit  help  to  Amer- 
icans,"  he   said,   "is   the   worst   and   most    un  fan- 
legislation  I  have  ever  met.    About   15.000  aliens 
are  employed  at  the  canal,  many  of  them  West 
Indians,  who  have  been  there  since  1904  and  who 
worked  on  the  canal's  construction.  About  6.000 
of  them  live  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
others  in  the  Canal  Zone.     It  would  ruin  Panama 
and  be  unfair  if   we   suddenly  put  all  these  men 
in  the   unemployed   class,   dependents    looking   to 
another  country  for  existence  after  long  sen  ice 
with  us.     It  also  would  mean  an  increase  of  be- 
tween $13,000,000  and   $14,000,000  annually   in 
the  cost  of  operating  the  canal.    Construction  of 
the    canal    will    never   be    completed    and    income 
must  constantly  be  protected." 
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WORLDS  SHIPPING 


The  Suez  Canal  Co.  has  estimated  receipts  for 
1931  at  930,860,000  fr.,  as  compared  with  1,037,- 
690,000  fr.  in  1930  and  1,115,920,000  fr.  in  1929. 
The  decrease  in  the  1931  figures  represents  10.29 
per  cent  on  those  of  1930,  while  the  1930  figures 
showed  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent  on  those  of  1929. 

Expansion  of  their  foreign  service  has  been 
announced  by  the  Cunard  Line,  whose  liner  Lan- 
castria  will  sail  June  1  for  her  first  trip  to  Lenin- 
grad, stopping  at  Memel,  Lithuania,  and  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  en  route.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  with  Intourist,  the  Russian  organization  in 
charge  of  tours  for  foreign  visitors,  so  that  pas- 
sengers may  visit  most  parts  of  Russia. 

All  foreign  cargoes  are  now  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  tax  at  Italian  ports  and  on  the 
Italian  coast:  1  lira  per  ton  for  phosphates, 
nitrates  (nitrate  of  soda  excepted),  and  masonry 
material;  and  2.50  lire  per  ton  for  all  other  goods. 
Exemptions  from  these  taxes  are :  shipments  ar- 
riving in  Italy  while  in  transit  for  a  foreign  desti- 
nation and  materials  derived  from  metals  ob- 
tained from  ships  scrapped  within  Italy. 

Passenger  traffic  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd 
and  Hamburg- Amerika  Lines  for  1931,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  computations,  amounted  in  the 
direct  transoceanic  trade  to  140,000  passengers 
for  the  former,  against  185,000  in  1930:  and  84,- 
000  for  the  latter,  against  116,000  in  1930.  Fig- 
ures for  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd's  North 
Atlantic  traffic  show  114,000  passengers  carried 
during  the  year,  against  145,000  in  1930,  and  for 
the  Hamburg- Amerika,  54,000,  against  71,000  in 
1930. 

Cargo  and  passenger  steamers  and  motor  ves- 
sels in  the  Danish  mercantile  fleet  totaled  1,076,- 
000  tons  gross  at  the  end  of  1931,  against  1,036,- 
000  tons  gross  in  1930,  an  increase  of  about  4 
per  cent.  The  fleet  of  Danish  sailing  ships  de- 
clined by  2  per  cent  in  the  year.  Whereas  in  1930 
the  total  gross  freight,  including  time  charter 
freights,  accruing  to  Danish  vessels  totaled  about 
kr.  175,000,000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  earned 
gross  freights  for  1931  will  come  to  about  kr. 
160,000,000. 

The  steamship  company  Skandia  of  1923,  Co- 
penhagen, has  gone  into  bankruptcy  as  the  result 


of  the  dearth  of  business.  This  company  was  set 
up  in  1923  with  a  share  capital  of  kr.  125,000. 
In  1925  the  capital  was  increased  to  kr.  535,000. 
Two  steamers  were  owned  by  the  company,  one 
of  which  was  sold  in  1929  to  Danish  owners.  At 
the  time  of  their  failure  the  company  owned  the 
steamship  Frieda,  3,100  tons  dw.,  which  is  the 
only  asset,  while  liabilities  amount  to  about  kr. 
170,000. 

When  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo  superliner  Conte  <H 
Savoia,  48,000  tons  gross,  was  launched  at  Tri- 
este on  October  28,  1931,  the  occasion  was  one  of 
primary  importance  to  the  Italian  merchant  ma- 
rine, states  a  handsome  brochure  just  issued  by 
the  company.  It  also  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo.  The  huge 
liner  is  811.9  feet  in  length  overall,  95.10  feet  in 
outside  breadth,  and  247.7  feet  in  height  from 
keel  to  foremast-head.  She  is  fitted  with  eleven 
decks,  while  her  speed  will  average  more  than  27 
nautical  miles  per  hour. 

The  Viking  Whaling  Co.,  Ltd.,  reports  that  the 
working  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31 
last,  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £254,389,  against 
£160,937,  and  a  net  profit  of  £181,724  after 
adding  £8.960  for  interest,  etc.,  received,  and 
providing  for  interest  and  £29,192  for  depre- 
ciation and  writing  £56,543  off  the  value  of  in- 
vestments. In  addition  to  the  £65,735  written  off 
ships  and  investments  referred  to  above,  transfer 
of  £20,000  to  general  reserve  and  £50,000  to 
contingency  reserve  and  payment  of  a  12  per  cent 
dividend,  free  of  income  tax,  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  have  been  recommended.  The  paid-up 
capital  remains  £331,500. 

The  steel  twin-screw  passenger  and  cargo 
steamer  Caronia,  19,782  tons  gross,  built  by  John 
Brown  &  Co.,  Clydebank,  1905.  S.  S.  No.  2,  1928, 
owned  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Liver- 
pool, has  been  sold  to  the  Hughes-Bolckow  Ship- 
breaking  Company,  Blyth,  for  a  little  over  £20,- 
000.  This  figure  is  above  the  current  demolition 
value,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
buyers,  who  have  recently  bought  the  White  Star 
liner  Corinthic  and  the  Aberdeen  liner  Demos- 
thenes at  their  wharf,  and  also  the  Union-Castle 
liner  Walmcr  CasHe,  have  arranged  that  the  Caro- 
nia shall  not  be  delivered  until  the  latter  part  <>f 
August. 

In  the  Cunard  Line's  report  for  1931  it  is  an- 
nounced that  for  the  ninth  successive  year  the 
Cunard  and  associated  lines  carried  more  passen- 
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gers  to  and  from  Europe  than  any  other  line  or 
combination  of  lines,  leading  its  nearest  competi- 
tor by  approximately  25,000.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  the  Cunard  and  associated  lines 
on  all  routes  during  1931  totaled  180,061.  Cruises 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Havana  service  totaled 
25,545.  On  the  Berengaria  week-end  cruise  to 
Bermuda  over  Decoration  Day,  1,188  embarked 
upon  this  steamer.  The  Aquitania,  which  made  the 
Labor  Day  week-end  cruise  to  the  same  islands, 
carried  1,214  passengers. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Varberg  (Swe- 
den), with  a  minimum  capital  of  three  million 
kroner  and  a  maximum  of  nine  millions,  to  run 
a  train-ferry  service  between  that  port  and  Eng- 
land. The  harbor  is  to  be  modernized  at  a  cost  of 
two  million  kroner,  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a 
loan  of  four  millions  from  the  government.  In 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  many  schemes 
mooted  for  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Swe- 
dish train-ferry  service,  but  none  has  ever  reached 
such  an  advanced  stage  as  the  present.  One  of 
the  main  stumbling  blocks  has  hitherto  been  the 
inadequacy  of  promised  support  from  shippers  on 
both  sides,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  newly 
formed  Swedish  company  will  succeed  where  so 
many  others  have  failed. 

The  past  year  is  described  by  Messrs.  John  I. 
Jacobs  and  Co.,  in  their  half-yearly  Tanker  Char- 
tering Review,  as  being  the  worst  in  the  forty-five 
years  of  oil  shipping  history.  The  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  were 
the  trade  depression,  the  heavy  output  of  new- 
tankers  during  1930  and  1931,  and  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  chartering  to  European  destina- 
tions has  been  from  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  end 
of  June  last  laid-up  tankers  numbered  293  of 
2,648,000  tons  dw.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember there  was  an  increase  to  364  vessels  of 
3,383,108  tons.  The  turn  of  the  year  saw  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  figures,  largely  owing  to  the 
desire  of  Scandinavian  owners  to  get  their  ton- 
nage to  sea,  even  though  at  a  loss,  before  the 
close  of  the  winter  season. 

The  1  fansa  Lines,  of  Bremen,  the  second  larg- 
est shipping  company  in  that  port,  have  just  com- 
pleted fifty  years  of  trading.  The  firm  was 
founded  in  1881  by  Herr  Chr.  Papandieck,  and 
represented  a  combination  of  various  important 
Bremen  concerns  of  the  time.  At  first  the  com- 
pany specialized  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic 
trades,  but  a  few  years  after  its  inauguration  ser- 


vices to  Bombay  and  Karachi,  and  Colombo,  Ma- 
dras, and  Calcutta  were  established  with  the  earli- 
est of  the  "Fels"  ships.  Later  the  activities  were 
extended  to  the  River  Plate,  North  America, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  their  routes  being 
among  the  most  widely  distributed  of  European 
shipping  companies.  The  fleet  now  numbers  forty- 
eight  vessels  of  308,286  tons  gross,  including  six 
motorships  of  47,678  tons. 

That  they  are  facing  absolute  extinction  unless 
some  action  is  taken  by  the  government  of  Hol- 
land is  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs  indicated  by 
the  Nederlands  Shipowners  Association  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  that  country.  How 
severely  Dutch  shipping  has  been  injured  by  the 
world-wide  slump  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  idle  tonnage  of  all  groups  has  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  nearly  39  per  cent,  while  in 
tramp  shipping  the  laid-up  tonnage  amounts  to 
over  72  per  cent.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
companies  is  very  critical  as  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances expenditure  cannot  be  reduced  and 
neither  can  Dutch  vessels  compete  with  foreign 
ships.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  devalua- 
tion of  currencies  in  many  countries.  But  the 
chief  complaint  of  the  shipowners  is  their  inability 
to  compete  with  subsidized  foreign  vessels. 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  their  entire  produc- 
tion of  whale  oil  for  the  1930-31  season  was  con- 
cluded between  two  Norwegian  companies  and  a 
few  firms  in  England.  Buyers  were  to  take  de- 
livery of  the  cargo  on  arrival  of  the  factory  ships 
in  Europe  from  the  whaling  grounds.  Assuming 
that  the  purchasers  were  to  take  all  the  oil  that 
could  be  turned  out,  even  in  excess  of  the  trans- 
port capacity  of  the  factory  ships,  the  Norwegian 
companies  dispatched  tankers  to  which  large 
quantities  of  whale  oil  were  transferred,  and  both 
the  factory  ships  and  tankers  returned  with  large 
cargoes.  All  the  oil  was  rejected  by  the  pur- 
chasers, however,  who  alleged  that  the  contract 
had  been  broken.  Their  contention  has  been  up- 
held by  the  High  Court  at  London,  whose  con- 
struction of  the  contract  restricted  the  agreement 
of  the  purchasers  to  the  cargo  carried  in  the  fac- 
tory ships,  there  being  no  general  liberty  to  em- 
ploy tankers.  Further,  the  oil  transshipped  from 
the  factory  ships  to  the  tankers  was  the  cargo  the 
Norwegian  companies  had  contracted  to  bring 
home  in  the  factory  ships,  and  thus  the  contract 
had  been  breached. 
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The  strike  of  longshoremen  at  the  Grace  Line's 
New  York  piers  has  been  settled,  and  the  men 
have  returned  to  work  at  the  old  rates,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  status  quo  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  first  of  the  "five-and- 
tens,"  made  a  record  profit  in  1931  of  $41,349,- 
000.  This  is  nearly  $6,000,000  above  its  previous 
high  record  of  $35,664,000  profits  in  1929.  In- 
cluded in  the  1931  profits,  however,  are  $9,977,- 
000  cleared  by  sale  of  securities  of  the  British 
subsidiary,  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  last  official  report  of  the  California  State 
Division  of  Old  Age  Security  places  the  number 
of  aged  persons  aided  through  the  pension  law  by 
November  30,  1931,  at  9,297  men  and  women. 
On  that  date  553  applications  were  still  pending. 
The  average  pension  totaled  $23.04  monthly  and 
the  state  aid  disbursed  during  November  amounted 
to  $107,104.07. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  who  are 
gainfully  employed  has  been  published  for  thirty- 
five  states  in  preliminary  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census.  In  fourteen  of  these  states  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  married  women  are  working. 
In  fourteen  additional  states  over  10  but  less  than 
15  per  cent  are  gainfully  employed.  In  three 
states,  all  in  the  South,  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
married  women  are  working. 

The  first  unemployment  insurance  law  in  the 
United  States  has  been  enacted  in  Wisconsin.  It 
will  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1933,  unless  by  that 
time  voluntary  plans  have  been  adopted  by  indus- 
try covering  the  majority  of  workers  eligible  to 
the  proposed  benefits.  Workers  eligible  to  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  resident  employees  who  lose 
their  jobs  involuntarily.  Benefits  will  be  50  per 
cent  of  the  workers'  wage,  with  a  maximum  of 
$10  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Additional  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  workers  who  attend  school  during 
the  period  of  unemployment. 

Federal,  civilian,  and  military  employees,  ex- 
clusive of  legislative  and  judicial  personnel,  num- 
ber 1,023,373  and  are  paid  a  total  of  $1,315,690,- 
467  annually,  according  to  statistics  recently  made 
public  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  All  workers 


receiving  $1,500  or  less  yearly,  comprising  the 
majority  of  government  employees,  are  paid  alto- 
gether $301,000,000  in  salaries  each  year,  the 
figures  disclosed. 

The  California  State  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare  reports  that  during  December  there  were 
3,655  women  extras  given  work  in  motion  picture 
production,  and  they  received  $29,407.50  in 
wages.  The  totals  show  a  marked  decrease  over 
the  November  figures.  The  data  submitted  indi- 
cates that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  women, 
40.36,  were  in  the  wage  group  receiving  the  rate 
of  $10  a  day.  Next  comes  the  $7.50  classifica- 
tion with  a  percentage  of  31.71,  followed  by  those 
receiving  $5  a  day,  21.72  per  cent.  There  were 
seventy-eight  women  listed  for  $15  a  day. 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  prohibited  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  Salt  Lake  City  from  construct- 
ing a  $600,000  storm  sewer  on  a  minimum  wage, 
hand-labor  basis.  The  city  decided  to  use  hand 
labor  instead  of  machinery  as  a  method  of  un- 
employment relief  instead  of  supporting  the  un- 
employed by  charity.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  minimum  wage  and  hand 
labor  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  sewer  project  it  was  in  effect  a  form  of 
charity  and  therefore  a  violation  of  a  section  of 
the  state  constitution  which  specifies  that  money 
appropriated  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  diverted 
to  another  purpose.  A  number  of  municipalities 
in  the  United  States  have  used  hand  labor  in 
preference  to  machine  labor  in  construction  proj- 
ects to  provide  more  work  for  the  jobless. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  and  Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia  of  New  York  joined  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  opposing 
pay  cuts  for  Government  employes.  "I  do  not 
think  Congress  is  ready  to  commit  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  shameful  practice  of 
wage  cutting,"  Senator  Capper  said.  "I  deplore 
the  suggestion  and  I  want  to  record  my  ardent 
opposition,  to  any  such  program.  I  shall  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  defeat  a  wage-cutting  scheme 
if  it  should  come  before  the  Senate.  Govern- 
ment employes  are  not  paid  too  much  for  the 
fine  work  they  do."  Representative  LaGuardia 
said:  "If  any  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  sal- 
aries of  Government  employes  at  this  session,  the 
greatest  fight  that  ever  took  place  in  this  House 
will  occur.    The  Government  should  set  an  ex- 
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ample  for  the  nation  by  maintaining  the  present 
salary  levels." 

The  representatives  of  railroad  labor  and  rail- 
road managements  have  signed  two  agreements  as 

the  result  of  their  negotiations  recently.  The  first 
had  to  do  with  the  10  per  cent  wage  deduction 
which  will  terminate  on  February  1,  1933.  It 
was  very  brief.  In  connection  with  this  agree- 
ment railroad  labor  leaders  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  "wage  reduction" 
and  a  "wage  deduction."  A  wage  reduction  is  a 
permanent  thing,  and  in  the  case  of  the  railroads 
can  only  be  changed  as  the  result  of  negotiations 
with  the  carriers,  and,  in  all  probability,  pro- 
longed battles  before  arbitration  boards.  A  wage 
deduction  is  a  limited  concession  which  automati- 
cally terminates  on  a  given  date,  and  which  cannot 
be  extended  or  changed  except  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  their  employees.  The  sec- 
ond agreement  was  a  lengthy  document.  It  deall 
with  the  various  proposals  put  forward  by  rail- 
road labor  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  unem- 
ployment and  stabilizing  employment. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia has  just  decided  the  first  contested  case  of 
its  kind  involving  the  use  of  an  airplane  by  an 
employee.  Evan  M.  Hampton  was  employed  by 
the  Union  Oil  Company  as  a  district  agent.  He 
traveled  in  a  fellow  employee's  plane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  over  a  sale.  An  injury  followed. 
The  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  was 
whether  Mr.  Hampton  stepped  outside  of  his 
duties  in  living  without  authorization.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  accident.  The  Commission 
awarded  compensation  and  medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  treatment,  on  the  ground  that  the  hurt 
man  used  the  airplane  in  furtherance  of  the  em- 
ployer's interests,  inasmuch  as  he  believed  quick 
action  was  necessary  to  retain  the  customer,  espe- 
cially as  the  latter  had  a  plane  and  had  been  using 
the  Union  Oil  Company's  products,  and  there- 
fore a  drop  from  the  clouds  would  have  a  psycho- 
logical effect.  There  was  no  rule  against  air  travel 
at  the  time  of  the  fall,  and  if  the  journey  had 
proved  safe  and  the  customer  had  continued  as 
a  patron  of  the  company,  the  probabilities  are  the 
district  agent  would  have  been  commended  for 
his  energy. 

An  interesting  chart  showing  the  distribution 
by  states  of  the  number  of  workers  enjoying  the 
five-day  week  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Execu- 


tive Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  1931  convention  of  the  Federation.  The 
State  of  Xew  York  heads  the  list  with  188,089 
five-day-week  workers.  New  Jersey  comes  sec- 
ond with  44,784,  Ohio  third  with  30,464,  and 
Pennsylvania  fourth  with  30,164.  The  complete 
list  follows:  Alabama,  1,273;  Arkansas,  7;  Cali- 
fornia, 17,132;  Colorado,  2,700;  Connecticut, 
5,034;  Delaware.  240;  District  of  Columbia. 
7,602;  Florida,  975;  Georgia,  1,575;  Illinois, 
58,657;  Indiana,  5,960;  Iowa,  1,613;  Kansas. 
123;  Kentucky.  1,582;  Maine,  97;  Maryland, 
7,561;  Massachusetts,  16,771;  Michigan.  4,672; 
Minnesota,  2,248;  Missouri,  17,054;  Montana, 
887;  Nebraska,  231  ;  Nevada,  520;  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, 458;  Xew  Jersey,  44,784;  Xew  Mexico.  7*: 
Xew  York,  188.089;'  North  Dakota,  80;  Ohio, 
30.464;  Oklahoma,  2.152;  Oregon,  5.354;  Penn- 
sylvania. 30.164;  Rhode  Island,  1.762;  South 
Carolina,  67;  Tennessee,  681;  Texas,  3,517; 
Utah,  65;  Vermont,  2.403;  Virginia,  525;  Wash- 
ington, 6,560;  West  Virginia,  346;  Wisconsin. 
1,936. 

The  President's  Organization  on  Unemploy- 
ment Relief,  in  connection  with  officials  of  West- 
ern States,  are  exerting  strong  influence  against 
the  mobility  of  jobless  workers,  it  was  announced 
by  Merle  Thorpe,  assistant  director  of  the  '  >r- 
ganization.  It  was  stated  that  many  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  eastern  states  are  migrating  to 
the  warmer  climate  of  the  West  in  search  of  jobs. 
Officials  of  the  western  cities  say  they  cannot 
employ  transient  jobless  in  addition  to  their  own 
unemployed.  P.  G.  Spilsbury,  Arizona  represent- 
ative of  the  President's  Organization,  declared 
that  in  that  state  hundreds  of  transient  unem- 
ployed often  arrive  on  a  single  freight  train.  At 
some  points  soup  kitchens  have  been  established 
so  that  men  can  pass  through  without  resorting 
to  panhandling  or  thievery.  The  numbers  are  SO 
great,  Mr.  Spilsbury  said,  that  Arizona  cannot 
give  them  jobs  or  accept  them  as  public  charges. 
The  transients,  it  was  stated,  are  not  professional 
hoboes,  but  young  men  of  16  to  25  who  have 
taken  to  the  road  because  of  economic  conditions. 
The  President's  <  Organization  urges  the  jobless 
to  stay  at  home  and  take  what  they  can  get  in 
the  nature  of  relief  where  they  are  known  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  becoming  vagrants  in  the 
western  states. 
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Prussia's  attempt  to  cover  the  budget  deficit  of 
167,000,000  marks  (about  £83,500,000)  does  not 
spare  even  the  German  fetish,  chemical  research, 
eight  institutes  for  which  (says  news  from  Ber- 
lin) are  being  closed.  In  addition,  a  dozen  teach- 
ers' training  schools,  sixty  courts  of  justice,  three 
state  theaters,  and  three  art  academies  are  being 

sed,  involving  the  cancellation  of  many  pro- 
fessorships. 

A  British  Columbian  paper  refers  to  the  fact 
that,  under  government  control,  the  province's 
drink  bill  amounted  to  approximately  $20,000,000, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  sum  being  spent  to 
relieve  unemployment,  which  was  greater  than 
ever.  It  adds  that  no  one  seems  to  object  to 
paying  this  amount  for  intoxicants,  but  everyone 
objected  to  paying  a  similar  sum  in  taxes  for 
which  they  received  nothing  tangible — except  edu- 
cation, roads,  protection  for  life  and  property,  and 
other  beneficial  activities ! 

Japan  and  China  are  fighting,  but  they  could 
not  fight  without  arms.  Who  supplys  the  arms? 
The  last  publication  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
Traffic  in  Arms  shows  that  in  1929  Britain  sup- 
plied China  with  armaments  worth  approximately 
£7,500,  and  that  in  1928  British  supplies  of  ar- 
maments to  Japan  were  worth  approximately 
£37,500.  But  another  interesting  point  arises. 
Germany  is  supposed  to  be  disarmed,  yet  in  1929 
31.3  per  cent  of  the  armaments  received  by  China 
and  in  1928  51.2  per  cent  of  those  supplied  to 
Japan  came  from  Germany ! 

Australia's  critical  financial  conditions  in  the 
past  year  are  reflected  in  the  building  statistics 
for  Melbourne  for  the  four  months,  July  to  Oc- 
tober, 1931.  Figures  show  that  the  number  of 
dwellings  erected  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  that 
period  was  103  (value,  £127,313),  compared 
with  231  (value,  £249,503)  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  2,062  (value,  £1,863,- 
817)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927,  the 
record  year.  A  total  of  523  other  buildings 
(value,  £151,241)  was  also  erected  in  the  four 
months,  compared  with  692  (value,  £240.447) 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  and  1.221 
(value.   £667,456)  in  the  same  period  of  1927. 

(  hie  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  read  Rou- 


manian newspapers  of  Bucharest,  the  Dimineatsa, 

is  rendering  substantial  aid  to  the  unemployed 
this  winter  by  daily  collecting  clothes  and  funds 
for  them.  Each  morning  the  paper's  ''good  will 
truck"  makes  a  trip  through  some  section  of 
Bucharest  to  receive  contributions.  There  is  no 
individual  soliciting,  but  the  route  to  be  followed 
is  announced  every  day  so  that  persons  wishing 
to  help  know  just  when  to  expect  the  collectors. 
Almost  always  the  truck  returns  filled  with  ser- 
viceable articles,  and  besides  it  often  brings  back 
small  sums  of  money.  The  editors  say  that  each 
day  furnishes  new  evidence  of  the  kindness  of 
the  people. 

The  sum  distributed  among  its  workers  by  the 
British  woolen  manufacturing  firm  of  J.  T.  &  J. 
Taylor,  Ltd.,  which  has  long  gone  in  for  profit- 
sharing,  has  now  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
£1,000,000,  despite  recent  trade  conditions.  The 
system  provides  for  distribution  to  workers,  in 
the  form  of  shares  in  the  company,  an  agreed  pro- 
portion of  all  profits  after  the  first  5  per  cent. 
The  workers'  shares  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
proprietors  except  that  they  do  not  possess  any 
voice  in  the  management.  "After  sixty-five  years 
of  business,  including  eighteen  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  says  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  concern,  "I  believe  that  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  sharing  profits  with  em- 
ployees would  do  more  for  British  industry  and 
national  prosperity  than  is  possible  by  the  actions 
of  all  the  politicians  put  together." 

A  French  decree  containing  administrative  reg- 
ulations for  the  application  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Day  Act  to  workshops,  stores,  warehouses,  and 
offices  controlled  within  the  property  of  the  larger 
railway  systems  by  private  undertakings  con- 
cerned with  the  handling  of  goods  was  issued  in 
the  last  days  of  1931.  The  decree  allows  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  not  more  than  two  hours  in 
the  day  in  the  event  of  an  exceptional  rush  of 
work  where  restriction  to  the  statutory  hours 
would  cause  encumbrance  in  the  station,  provided 
that  the  time  specified  is  sufficient  to  avoid  this 
risk,  or  where  the  time  specified  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  complete  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
trucks,  so  as  to  prevent  delay  in  the  forwarding 
of  goods  or  their  delivery  to  the  public,  or  to 
hasten  the  release  of  trucks  and  their  dispatch 
elsewhere. 

The  new  Spain  is  doing  things  in  a  big  way. 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it.  cannot  be  de- 
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scribed  as  "tinkering."  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  civil 
service  staff  have  been  retired,  but  civil  servants 
compulsorily  retired  will  receive  a  pension  at  80 
per  cent  of  their  former  salaries.  Civil  servants 
retained  will  receive  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
salary.  Working  hours  of  the  ministries  and  civil 
service  departments  will  be  39  weekly.  New 
Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day,  May  1,  and  April  14 
will  be  public  holidays,  the  last  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Spain  is  afflicted  with  illiteracy. 
Plans  for  opening  7,000  new  schools  are  taking 
shape,  and  radio  apparatus  and  libraries  have  been 
installed  in  the  rural  schools.  Impartially  consid- 
ered, the  idea  of  enabling  education  to  be  general 
instead  of  subordinating  it  to  teaching  of  fifteenth 
century  type  should  meet  with  wide  approval. 

The  Spanish  minister  for  labor  and  social  wel- 
fare has  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
workers'  supervision  in  industrial  undertakings. 
The  bill  sets  up  committees  of  workers  and  sal- 
aried employees  in  all  industrial  and  commercial 
centers,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  loyal  enforce- 
ment of  social  legislation  and  contracts  and  rules 
of  employment;  safeguarding  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association,  without  impediment  or  re- 
prisal; strictly  enforcing  any  equitable  rules  that 
may  be  drawn  up  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
engagement  and  dismissal  of  workers ;  proposing 
methods  of  improving,  decreasing,  or  increasing 
production;  obtaining  information  on  the  man- 
agement of  undertakings  and  studying  and  noti- 
fying changes  in  the  relation  between  production 
and  wages.  Agriculture  is  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  bill.  The  committees  will  consist  of 
delegates  from  each  occupational  group.  The 
number  of  delegates  for  each  undertaking  will  be 
fixed  by  regulations,  but  will  not  be  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  fifteen. 

The  British  cooperative  movement  is  riding 
through  the  business  depression  much  better  than 
privately  owned  concerns,  according  to  a  review 
of  the  year  by  H.  J.  Twigg  in  the  Milhjate 
Monthly.  "The  British  cooperative  movement," 
Mr.  Twigg  says,  "stands  broad  based  on  the  1,200 
retail  or  'store'  societies,  with  their  10,000  shops 
and  membership  of  six  and  a  half  millions,  which 
form  a  network  of  cooperative  organizations 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
islands.  Actually  the  impact  of  the  world-wide 
economic  blizzard  on  the  stores  has  been  of  sur- 
prisingly limited   effect.   Their  membership  and 
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capital  resources  have  continued,  notably  in  the 
large  'regional'  societies,  which  are  proving  them- 
selves best  fitted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
modern  retail  trade."  Mr.  Twigg  declares  that 
during  1930  the  trade  of  the  retail  stores  reached 
217,000,000  pounds,  a  slight  advance  over  1929. 
"During  1931,"  he  continues,  "despite  further 
heavy  falls  in  retail  price  levels,  the  decline  of 
cooperative  trade  was  inconsiderable  in  many 
areas,  and  is  unlikely  to  reach  8  per  cent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  thus  pointing  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  trade  is  being  diverted  from 
competitive  to  cooperative  channels." 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page   2) 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal 86  Commercial  Street 

EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary.  Phone  Kearny  5955 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN.  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif 621  Sixth  Street 

FRANK  BRUNO,   Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal 924  Pine  Street 

ADOLPH  GIRSBACK,  Secretary 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore...„ F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,   Ore _ WARREN   H.   HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT   (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box  167J 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent.    Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.   Box  AIT 

GUST  OLSEN,   Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska p.    O.   Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

331  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine    Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

|  Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,  Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


"So  you  think  you  can  stand  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  film  actor?" 
asked  the  manager.  "In  this  busi- 
ness, you  know,  it's  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  thing  for  an  actor  to  be 
thrown  down  a  thirty-foot  flight  of 
stairs  into  a  barrel  of  water." 

"Oh,  I  can  stand  that,"  replied 
the  hungry-looking  applicant.  "I 
was  collector  in  an  easy-payment 
furniture  shop  for  four  years." 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50    and    Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


Jortall  Bros.  Express 

Stand  and  Baggage  Room 

AT 

227  STEUART  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Phone   KEarney    1204 


DENT  IS! 

.....:.->8&& 


Plates  and 

Bridge  work 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 


They  move  faster  in  the  Republic 
of  China  than  we  western  republi- 
cans do.  It  took  us  three  centuries 
to  travel  from  Plymouth  Rock  to 
Reno.  China  has  taken,  in  hardly 
more  than  a  generation,  the  leap 
from  Marco  Polo's  time  to  this 
glorious  though  somewhat  hectic 
present. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109  SIXTH  STRBET,  SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,     SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG   STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 

INFORMATION  WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Virgil  H.  Boyd,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers 
and  Watertenders  Union  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  in  1926,  will  kindly 
communicate  with  his  father,  W.  L. 
Boyd,  Route  No.  3,  Willard,  Mo. 


INFORMATION   WANTED 


Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  one  Mark  Leech,  born  about 
1899,  last  heard  of  as  a  sailor  on  the 
Great  Lakes  at  Detroit  some  years 
ago,  will  kindly  get  in  touch  with 
W.  C.  Cox  &  Co.,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A., 
who  are  trying  to  locate  certain 
heirs    to   an    estate. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
ACCURACY 


E.  D.  Coblentz,  now  a  resident  of 
New  York  as  becomes  the  supervis- 
ing editor  of  Mr.  Hearst's  morning 
papers,  ran  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer for  many  happy  years,  and 
not  the  least  of  his  friends  was  a 
certain  Japanese  potato  king.  Hap- 
pening to  meet  the  magnate  on  the 
ferry,  Cobbie  emitted  various  words 
of  high  praise  and  wound  up  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  reputation  second  only 
to  that  of  George  Washington.  See- 
ing, however,  that  the  potato  king 
did  not  catch  the  compliment,  Cob- 
bie explained  that  Washington  was 
one  who  never  told  a  lie. 

A  week  or  so  later  the  two  met 
again  on  the  ferry,  and  the  potato 
king,  apologetic  but  determined, 
drew  Cobbie  to  one  side. 

"Please  excuse,"  he  said,  "but 
after  much  reading  of  books  bearing 
on  said  subject,  no  can  find  Honor- 
able Washington  ever  in  potato 
business." 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 


FOR   NAVIGATORS  AN 
Estab 


INE    ENGINEERS 


Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  Is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed  man,  and  In  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 
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he  died  peacefully,  sir." 
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ALIENS  ON  SUBSIDIZED  SHIPS 


IMELY  and  sound  was  the  protest  ut- 
tered by  Hon.  Ewin  L.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine, 
Radio  and  Fisheries,  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
gainst  the  policy  of  manning  with  aliens  the 
nerchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  receiving  a 
substantial  postal  subsidy.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
avis'  address,  follow: 

"As  is  so  often  stated,  what  we  have  in  mind 
vith  respect  to  an  American  merchant  marine  is 
i  merchant  marine  whose  ships  are  built  by  Amer- 
ican labor,  manned  by  American  seamen,  owned 
by  American  citizens,  and  operated  under  the 
American  flag.  And  whenever  you  leave  any  of 
those  elements  out  to  that  extent  you  impair  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  American  merchant  marine.  All 
of  those  are  essential,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  will  never  build  up  or  maintain  an 
American  merchant  marine  otherwise,  and  I  want 
to  say,  furthermore,  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  who  represent  them  will  not 
continue  any  other  course.  Just  remember  that. 
"Yes ;  some  things  have  been  done  under  the 
merchant  marine  act  of  1928  which  I  do  not  en- 
dorse, and  which  I  believe  the  American  people 
do  not  endorse,  and  which  I  know  the  Congress 
does  not  endorse.  Much  good  has  been  done.  We 
tiave  made  wonderful  strides  and  up  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  slump  there  was  a 
marvelous  progress  made  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Many  very  useful  and  beneficial 
things  have  been  done  under  the  merchant  marine 
act  of  1928,  but  some  things  have  been  done  which 
were  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  law,  and  I  propose  to  tighten  up  the  provisions 
of  that  law  to  the  end  that  those  mistakes  will 
not  be  repeated,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  indicated,  and  I  want  to  suggest 
this  to  all  of  you  engaged  in  the  shipping  industry, 
that  if  you  are  interested  in  .the  maintenance  of 
the  aid  which  has  been  provided  and  in  the  en- 
couragement which  you  all  feel  is  necessary,  you 
had  better  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
help  Americanize,  and  keep  Americanized,  the 
American  merchant  marine,  or  you  will  find  out 
sooner  or  later — and  not  very  late  at  that — that 
the  entire  structure  will  be  torn  down.  Now  re- 
member that.     I  know  something  of  the  temper 


of  the  American  people  on  that  subject.  They  are 
willing  to  go  very  far  in  order  to  build  up  and 
maintain  a  real  American  merchant  marine,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  aid  those  who  are  dividing 
their  allegiance  between  American  and  alien  in- 
terests. It  is  indefensible,  un-American,  and  must 
be  and  shall  be  stopped. 

"I  realize  that  there  are  only  a  few  interests 
that  are  opposed  to  that  American  proposition, 
but  it  behooves  the  rest  of  you  to  see  that  their 
idea  does  not  prevail  if  you  have  at  heart  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

"Now,  another  thing:  One  of  the  essentials  of 
an  American  merchant  marine,  and  one  contem- 
plated in  the  merchant  marine  act  passed  in  1928, 
or  as  amended  in  1928,  is  that  it  shall  be  manned 
by  American  seamen.  With  that  thought  in  view, 
in  section  405,  subsection  C,  of  the  merchant 
marine  act  of  1928,  it  was  provided  that  all  of  the 
licensed  officers  should  be  American  citizens,  and 
for  four  years  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
crews  sailing  upon  these  vessels  receiving  mail- 
contract  pay  should  be  American  citizens,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  four  years  two-thirds.  The 
only  discussion  and  the  only  controversy  over  that 
subject  in  Congress  was  the  effort  of  many,  in- 
cluding myself,  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
American  seamen,  and  when  we  went  into  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  conferees  there  was  a 
strong  insistence  that  it  be  made  75  per  cent 
American  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  but  it  was  finally  left  like  it  was.  There  was 
not  a  member  of  either  committee — and  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  member  of  Congress — who 
contemplated  anything  else  than  that  that  language 
meant  just  what  it  said  and  would  have  the  effect 
contemplated. 

"However,  after  the  law  went  into  effect  it  de- 
veloped that  there  was  an  old  war  emergency 
measure  passed  in  1918  along  with  other  war 
emergency  measures,  which  provided  that  if  an 
alien  made  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen  and  had  served  three 
years  on  a  United  States  merchant  or  fishing 
vessel  he  should  be  deemed  an  American  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  on  a  merchant  ship. 
As  you  know,  that  was  done  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  seamen  at  that  time  and  it  was 
a  war  emergency  measure.     But  a  certain  com- 
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pany.  I  am  advised,  invoked  this  old  law  with  the 
result  that  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  re- 
ferred this  provision  in  the  merchant  marine  act 
of  1928,  together  with  this  old  statute,  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  they  held  that  because 
it  did  not  specifically  do  so  the  merchant  marine 
act  of  1928  did  not  repeal  that  old  provision  and 
that  it  was  still  in  force.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  The  result  has  been  that  that  provision  of 
the  1928  law  has  been  absolutely  nullified,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  nulli- 
fied, not  only  with  respect  to  the  crew  but  with 
respect  to  licensed  officers  on  American  ships,  and 
it  is  a  common  practice — you  gentlemen  know 
about  this — if  an  alien  wants  to  sail  on  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  he  goes  to  the  shipping  commissioner 
or  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  and.  if  he  has  not 
taken  out  his  first  papers,  he  is  told  to  go  over 
to  the  clerk  and  make  his  first  declaration,  and 
then  he  comes  back  and  gets  fixed  up.  Oh.  such 
a  travesty  on  the  law,  and  on  the  idea  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  manned  by  American 
seamen!  Talking  about  the  national  defense  side, 
it  is  obvious  we  would  be  in  a  pretty  pickle  it"  we 
got  into  another  real  war  and  we  have  to  send 
our  merchant  marine,  transports  and  supply  ships 
to  sea,  all  manned  by  aliens,  because  we  all  know 
that  most  of  those  first  papers  are  taken  out 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  most  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  seamen  are  living  abroad,  and  they  are 
spending  their  money  abroad,  and  most  of  them 
never  have  any  intention  of  becoming  American 
citizens. 

"I  am  going  to  embrace  in  a  bill  a  provision  to 
make  the  1928  act  effective,  so  that  it  will  be 
construed  just  as  it  was  meant,  and  those  of  you 
in  the  industry  who  are  interested  in  an  American 
merchant  marine  and  who  are  interested  in  and 
want  the  approval  and  interest  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  American  people,  had  better  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  provision." 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Lrosion  has  modified  the  surface  of  the  earth 
more  than  the  combined  activities  of  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  tornadoes,  and  all  the 
excavations  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
history,  says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  fact  that  it  proceeds  slowly, 
usually  taking  a  thin  layer  at  a  time,  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  impoverishing  effects  of  erosion, 
speeded  up  by  man  and  operating  through  long 
periods  of  time. 


In  Greece  an  rut  relating  to  the  manning  >cale 
of  merchant  ships  has  recently  been  passed.  Mini 
mum  crews  are  prescribed  for  individual  ships, 
and  must  be  recorded  in  a  register  carried  onl 
board.  Port  authorities  will  have  instructions  to 
supervise  that  departing  ships  are  adequately 
manned.  +     t     # 

After  prolonged  negotiations,  the  lightermen  in 
the  port  of  London.  England,  have  at  last  resumed 
work.   The  agreement,   which  affects   3,500  men. 
provides  that   wages   shall   be   reduced   by    lOd.  toj 
lis.  2d.  a  day:  overtime  rates  by  2d.  to  Is.  10d.;| 
>hort  night  rates  by  6d.  to  f>s.  3d. ;  and  long  nighd 
rates  by   lid.  to   12s.   3d.      Men  will  be  reinstated 
in  so  far  as  work  is  available. 

*  *      * 

Ratification  of  the  Safety  at  Sea  and  Load 
Line  conventions  is  proposed  in  a  bill  laid  before 
the  Swedish  Government  by  the  Swedish  Minister 
of  Commerce.  Another  bill  calls  for  alterations 
in  the  ship  inspection  law  of  Sweden,  while  a 
third  bill,  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
asks  that  the  Swedish  Merchant  Shipping  Act  be 
revised. 

The  third  international  lifeboat  conference  will 
meet  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  during  June, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  two  Dutch  lifeboat  socie- 
ties. Among  the  countries  sending  delegates  are 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal.  The  first  international  conference 
was  held  in  London  in  1924.  and  the  second  in 
Paris  in  1928. 

*  ■■:■■       -■:■• 

Another  case  of  neglect  by  the  master  to  take 
necessary  precautions  against  the  shifting  of 
grain  cargoes  was  recently  tried  in  Liverpool, 
when  the  master  of  the  Italian  steamship  Zcfflro, 
of  Genoa,  was  fined  £50  plus  costs.  Contrary  to 
the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  1894  and 
1906,  it  was  found  the  ship  had  been  loaded  with 
maize  and  no  precautions  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  cargo  from  shifting.  This  case  was  the 
first  one  of  its  kind  to  be  tried  in  Liverpool  in 
thirty  years,  although  one  was  recently  tried  at 
Birkenhead. 
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The  Dutch  Transport  Workers'  Union,  which 
also  claims  jurisdiction  over  seamen,  has  recently 
balloted  its  members  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  strike  should  be  undertaken  against  the  9  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages  due.  As  the  ballot  did 
not  result  in  the  statutory  majority  in  favor  of  a 
strike,  the  reduction  was  regarded  as  accepted. 
The  fact  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  organi- 
zations had  previously  agreed  to  the  cut  is  said 
to  have  reduced  the  chances  of  a  successful  strike. 

*  *     * 

Satisfaction  is  expressed  in  the  British  ship- 
ping press  that  the  new  wage  reduction  agree- 
ment, though  undoubtedly  involving  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  on  the  part  of  officers,  has  been 
reached,  thanks  to  the  machinery  for  negotiation 
presented  by  the  National  Maritime  Board,  with- 
out disturbing  the  good  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Economist,  while  agreeing  with  these 
views,  adds  that  wages  and  other  emoluments 
attractive  enough  under  present  circumstances  to 
unmarried  men,  whose  expenses  on  board  ship  are 
practically  negligible,  may  be  inadequate  for  offi- 
cers who  have  families  to  support  on  shore ;  and 
that  it  is  curious  that  the  shipping  industry  has 
not  yet  explored  the  possibilities  of  adopting  a 
scheme  of  family  allowances,  the  application  of 
which  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  employ- 
ment at  sea  would  seem  particularly  suitable. 

*  *     * 

The  German  owners  of  vessels  plying  on  the 
Rhine  recently  proposed  to  reduce  wages  15  per 
cent,  under  cover  of  the  Fourth  Emergency  De- 
cree of  the  German  Government.  As  wages  were 
already  below  the  January,  1927  level,  however, 
the  official  arbitrator  ruled  that  the  decree  did  not 
apply.  This  ruling  has  not  satisfied  the  owners, 
and  they  are  seeking  other  means  of  imposing 
their  will.  The  Fendel  company  informed  all  its 
skippers  and  engineers  that  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  headway  against  the  competition 
of  foreign  and  small  owners  it  would  be  obliged 
to  lay  up  its  fleet  and  discharge  its  crews ;  but  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  try  and  carry  on  if  the 
crews  would  work  for  a  ''reasonable"  wage — in 
other  words,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  same  company  also  has 
vessels  sailing  under  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  flags 
which  it  is  not  proposing  to  lay  up.  The  Rhine 
Shipowners'  Association  has  given  notice  to  ter- 
minate all  collective  agreements  on  April  30,  1932. 


Particulars  of  a  smart  piece  of  rescue  work 
by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  liner  Fushimi  Mant 
have  just  been  received.  The  ship,  which  was  on 
her  way  from  Shanghai  to  Europe,  via  Hong 
Kong,  ran  into  very  heavy  weather  soon  after 
leaving  the  Chinese  port,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  when  off  Wenchow,  a  Chinese 
fishing  boat  flying  signals  of  distress  was  sighted. 
The  steamer  hove  to  alongside  and  by  means  of 
life-lines  the  four  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
small  boat  were  rescued.  Two  hours  later  a  second 
boat  was  sighted,  also  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
from  her  four  more  Chinese  were  saved,  all  in  a 
very  exhausted  condition  and  suffering  from  hun- 
ger. The  Japanese  crew  showed  them  every  kind- 
ness, giving  them  clothes  and  making  a  collection 
on  their  behalf,  to  which  the  passengers  contrib- 
uted generously.  On  the  Fushimi  Mar  us  arrival 
at  Hong  Kong  the  eight  Chinese  were  handed 
over  to  the  port  officials  for  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

*      ■■:-      ■■:■ 

The  right  to  indemnity  under  the  British  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  whether  injury  or  death  was  caused  "by  acci- 
dent or  death  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment."  The  exact  scope  of  this  phrase 
has  been  the  subject  of  legal  argument  time  and 
again,  and  it  is  recognized  that  if  a  worker  does 
some  act  which  adds  to  his  employment  a  peril 
which  it  does  not  normally  possess,  the  employers 
are  not  responsible  for  the  consequences.  A  recent 
case  in  which  the  deceased  had  lost  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  save  that  of  a  shipmate  was  rather 
difficult  to  decide.  The  mate  of  a  trawler  had 
been  washed  overboard,  and  another  member  of 
the  crew,  deliberately  jumping  in,  was  drowned 
while  trying  to  effect  a  rescue.  It  was  contended 
that  he  had  purposely  exposed  himself  to  a  danger 
which  was  no  part  of  his  duty.  The  evidence 
established,  however,  that  the  effort  had  had  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  and  the  judge  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  death  should  be  attributed  not  to 
the  diving  but  to  the  drowning,  and  that  it  conse- 
quently arose  by  accident  out  of  the  employment. 
Judgment  for  a  substantial  sum  was  therefore 
given  to  his  dependents.  If  this  unnamed  hero 
had  been  employed  on  an  American  ship  his 
dependents  would  probably  have  been  presented 
with  a  Carnegie  medal,  but  they  would  have  bad 
no  financial  redress  because  American  seamen  arc 
not  protected  by  a  compensation  law. 
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APRIL  1,  193: 


A  LONG  DEFERRED  VICTORY 


Just  as  the  Journal  was  going  to  press  word 
was  received  that  President  Hoover  had  signed 
the  Norris-La  Guardia  anti-injunction  bill,  which 
Organized  Labor  regards  as  its  new  charter  of 
liberty. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  law  the  infamous  yellow 
dog  contract,  by  which,  in  return  for  work,  the 
workers  pledge  themselves  not  to  join  labor  or- 
ganizations, is  outlawed  as  against  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  Federal  judges 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  issue  injunctions  to 
enforce  such  contracts. 

The  law  also  forbids  United  States  courts  to 
issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  prohibiting 
workers  from  refusing  to  work  or  prohibiting 
trade  union  officials  and  workers  from  carrying 
on  the  activities  usually  connected  with  organiz- 
ing the  workers  and  conducting  strikes. 

United  States  courts  are  also  forbidden  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  on  the  ground  that 


the    workers   are   engaged    in   an   unlawful   con- 
spiracy. 

In  certain  extreme  cases,  where  unlawful  acts 
resulting  in  substantial  and  irreparable  injury  to 
property  would  follow  for  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law,  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
is  permitted,  but  under  a  procedure  that  guards 
against  abuse  of  the  power. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  law  is  the 
clause  giving  defendants  in  contempt  of  court 
suits  the  right  to  jury  trial  and  a  new  judge. 

The  enactment  of  the  anti-injunction  bill  is  a  « 
long  deferred  victory.    Nevertheless,  it  is  an  out- 
standing labor  achievement. 

It  is  but  little  over  forty  years  ago  that  an 
American  court  of  equity  issued  the  first  injunc- 
tion in  connection  with  an  industrial  dispute,  yet  j 
within  this  brief  space  of  time  the  injunction  ques- J 
tion  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  which  I 
the  trade-union  movement  and  the  public  havel 
been  compelled  to  consider. 

The  first  injunctions  were  issued  by  Federal 
courts  who  admitted  their  lack  of  precedents  to 
justify  them,  but  held  that  their  action  was  never-  ] 
theless  a  necessary  function  of  their  authority. 
These  early  injunctions  aroused  much  public  in- 
dignation, and  the  derisive  term  "government  by 
injunction"  came  into  use. 

Congress,  however,  enacted  no  law  placing  lim- 
itation upon  courts  of  equity,  and  regulating  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Clayton  amendments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  in  1914.  This  measure  failed  to  accomplish 
its  full  purpose,  for  some  of  the  most  drastic  and 
far-reaching  injunctions,  which  stripped  wage- 
earners  of  their  constitutional  rights,  have  been 
issued  since  the  Clayton  amendments  were  placed 
upon  the  Federal  statute  books. 

With  the  first  injunctions  as  precedents,  State 
and  Federal  courts  have  greatly  extended  the 
authority  assumed  in  the  beginning.  Workmen 
have  been  enjoined  under  blanket  restraining 
orders  from  doing  anything  and  everything  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  winning  a  strike, 
or  enable  them  to  enjoy  their  constitutional  rights 
during  a  dispute  with  their  employers. 

Xo  longer,  however,  will  such  abuses  be  pos- 
sible. The  Norris-La  Guardia  bill  prevents  them. 
Generally  hailed  as  the  most  important  victory 
in  the  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement, 
the  measure  is  also  a  victory  for  Senator  Norris, 
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Never  before  was  the  Nebraska  veteran  able 
to  get  his  bill  out  of  committee  for  Senate  action. 
Remembering  this,  Washington  observers  were 
astonished  by  the  way  the  oppositon  faded  when 
it  came  to  a  show-down,  and  to  see  the  bill  slide 
through  both  Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
First,  the  Senate  gave  it  75-5  approval,  then  the 
House  bestowed  a  363-13  blessing. 

Well  deserved  congratulations  are  due  the 
authors  of  the  bill  and  to  the  small  group  of 
legislators  who  so  valiantly  carried  on  a  seemingly 
hopeless  fight  to  a  glorious  finish! 


paper  that  once  upon  a  time  had  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  maintaining  Ik  mot  standards  in 
all  branches  of  journalism. 


A  FRIENDLY  CRITIC 


The  Portland  Oregonian,  in  impotent  editorial 
rage,  attacks  the  American  Seamen's  Union  be- 
cause the  latter  is  trying,  by  means  of  the  King 
bill,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profitable  business  of 
smuggling  into  the  United  States  Chinese  immi- 
grants, masquerading  as  seamen. 

It  seems  preposterous  to  the  Oregonian 's  editor 
that  unemployed  American  seamen  should  aspire 
to  jobs  on  American  ships.  Those  jobs,  in  his 
opinion,  rightfully  belong  to  Asiatics !  All  of 
which  makes  us  infer  that  our  critic's  affection 
for  American  seamen  is  so  profound  that  he  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  letting  them  roam  on  the 
tempestuous  briny  deep.  He  prefers  to  keep  them 
in  the  breadline  right  under  his  very  nose. 

By  giving  free  play  to  his  keen  powers  of  per- 
ception, this  Portland  scribe  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  King  Bill  "is  an  attempt  to  crowd 
out  Asiatics  from  American  ships  and  provide 
jobs  for  members  of  Mr.  Furuseth's  union,  who 
are  mostly  other  foreigners." 

Here  our  friendly  critic  crowds  two  wilful  mis- 
statements in  one  little  sentence.  Mr.  Furuseth 
is  one  of  the  elected  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Union.  But,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  Seamen's  Union  is  not  Mr.  Furuseth's 
union.  The  Seamen's  Union  is  not  a  one-man 
corporation.  It  is  a  voluntary,  democratic  asso- 
ciation of  men  who  earn  their  livelihood  upon  the 
sea.  Its  membership  is  overwhelmingly  American 
and  the  few  members  who  are  not  American  citi- 
zens in  fact  are  eligible  to  citizenship.  All  the 
members  of  the  American  Seamen's  Union  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism. We  wish  the  same  could  be  said  about 
the  malodorous  individual  who  disgraces  journal- 
ism  by   his   inane   ravings    in   the    Oregonian,   a 


WHERE  IS  THE  SQUARE   DEAL? 

The  ''square  deal"  promised  some  ten  years 
ago  to  all  seamen  by  the  organized  shipowners  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  long  ago  ceased  to  have  any 
semblance  to  squareness.  Since  the  depression  has 
hit  shipping  the  "deal''  has  much  more  re- 
semblance to  a  corkscrew  than  a  square. 

Wages  have  been  cut  several  times  and  are  now 
far  below  pre-war  standards.  Pay  for  overtime 
work  has  been  generally  abolished.  And  now.  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  always  penurious  Hammond 
Lumber  Company  is  introducing  a  system  of 
having  seamen  work  for  their  board  whenever 
the  vessel  happens  to  be  barbound. 

Well,  boys,  the  end  is  not  yet !  Other  unpleas- 
ant surprises  are  coming  unless  and  until  seamen 
begin  to  resist  this  high  pressure  exploitation. 

The  shipowners  are  able  to  do  as  they  please 
because  they  are  thoroughly  organized.  The 
unions  have  been  unable  to  put  up  effective  resist- 
ance because  the  men  who  man  the  ships  are  not 
thoroughly  organized.  This,  in  brief,  explains 
it  all — the  shipowners'  success  and  the  seamen's 
failure. 

Incidentally,  it  must  be  apparent  even  to  the 
most  simple  minded  that  the  promise  of  a  square 
deal  was  tinged  with  evil  intent.  And  there  was 
fraud  in  the  implication  that  the  unions  were  no 
longer  necessary  to  assure  the  square  deal ! 


THE  DRYS  SHOW  THEIR  HAND 


The  weekly  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  very  concisely  expressed  the 
generally  prevailing  opinion  of  the. splendid  man 
who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  the  beloved  Justice  Holmes.  We  quote 
from  the  bulletin  : 

In  the  selection  by  President  Hoover  of  Chief  Judge 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  of  our  State  Court  of  Appeals 
as  the  successor  of  Justice  Holmes  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  our  highest  national  court, 
gains  a  great  member  endowed  with  a  mentality  of 
the  first  magnitude,  whose  decisions  here  have  con- 
vinced our  people  that  their  rights  and  liberties  are  in 
safekeeping  with  him  and  can  be  fully  upheld  with- 
out denial  of  human  needs. 

From  the  moment  the  retirement  of  Justice 
Holmes  was  announced  the  demand  has  been  gen- 
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eral  that  the  man  appointed  should  be  a  man  of 
the  mental  stature  of  Justice  Holmes,  one  of  the 
same  "liberal"  views,  and  one  of  comparable 
learning  in  the  law.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
urged  such  an  appointment,  Judge  Cardozo  pos- 
sessed these  qualification-. 

Here  was  a  man  in  whose  mind  the  law  is  a 
living  force,  growing,  developing  always,  clearing 
new  tracks  through  the  confusing  maze  of  chang- 
ing conditions  to  reach  the  goal  of  justice.  Every- 
one seemed  satisfied  with  Judge  Cardozo.  except 
the  drys.  It  is  an  awful  reflection  upon  the 
fanatics  who  pose  as  "prohibitionists"  that  they 
alone  protested  against  this  well-merited  appoint- 
ment. Happily,  the  prompt  and  unanimous  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Cardozo  by  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding vociferous  dry  protests,  is  a  certain 
indication  that  the  sanctimonious  hypocrites  are 
losing  ground. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  history  of  man  affords  a 
more  horrible  example  of  intolerance  than  is  dis- 
played by  the  professional  American  prohibition- 
ists. A  man  in  public  life  may  be  clean  and  above 
reproach  in  all  things,  but  unless  he  takes  orders 
from  the  fanatical  drys  they  will  brand  him  as 
unworthy  of  praise  or  public  recognition. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


NO  CHINESE  (  )X  <  (CKAXIC  COMPANY 


A  recent  erroneous  statement  in  a  Washington, 
D.  C,  paper  attributed  to  an  officer  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America,  has  unfor- 
tunately been  widely  copied  in  the  labor  press  of 
America.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

There  isn't  a  mail  contract  ship  sailing  today  under 
the  American  flag  without  a  large  number  of  Chinese 

seamen. 

The  well-known  truth  is  that  the  vessels  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  oldest  concerns  operating  under  a  pos- 
tal mail  subsidy,  do  not  today,  and,  in  fact,  have 
never  carried  Chinese  or  other  Orientals. 

This  explanation  is  made  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness and  simple  justice  to  the  executives  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal officials  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  in  1926  acquired  control  of  the  first 
mentioned  company. 


It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  succeed,  but  it  is 
given  to  us  all  to  strive  manfully  to  deserve  suc- 
cess. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  thought- 
ful discussion  of  the  background  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  by  Andrew  Furuseth.  The  veteran 
trade  unionist  concludes  his  article  by  insisting 
that  unemployment  insurance,  if  we  are  to  have 
it.  should  come  from  the  state  rather  than  the  em- 
ployer. This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  workcr>  now  insured  in  the  United  States 
under  systems  established  by  employer-. 

A  survey  of  voluntary  unemployment  insurance 
plans  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States 
brings  out  the  fact  that  but  160,000  or  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  30  million 
American  working  people  (wage  earners)  are 
covered  by  one  kind  or  another  of  unemployment 
insurance  "plans"  of  which  none  have  been  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  so  critical  a  time  as 
the  present.  These  plans,  79  in  all.  are  distributed 
as  follow.-,  by  type : 

Fifteen  company  plans  benefiting  50,000  workers. 

Forty-eight  trade-union  plans  covering  45.00(1 
workers. 

Sixteen  plans  established  by  joint  agreement  of 
trade  unions  and  employers  covering  65,000  workers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  most 
leaders  of  political  and  industrial  opinion  in  the 
United  States  are  still  strongly  against  compulsory 
state  unemployment  insurance,  but  the  idea  is 
gaining  ground.  The  governors  of  seven  big  manu- 
facturing states — Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania—appointed  a  Commission  last  May 
to  study  the  subject.  This  Commission  has  just 
reported  in  favor  of  a  limited  scheme  of  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance.  Employees, 
under  this  scheme,  would  not  contribute.  Employ- 
ers would  contribute  two  per  cent  of  their  total 
payroll.  The  fund  thus  created  would  not  1>e 
pooled;  each  industry  (or  possibly  even  each  em- 
ployer) would  draw  on  it,  up  to  the  limit  of  its 
own  contributions,  to  relieve  its  own  unemployed. 
The  benefits  payable  to  men  out  of  work  would 
be  $10  a  week  for  ten  weeks. 

Governor  Roosevelt  of  Xew  York,  who  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  the  Commission  praised 
the  report  in  making  it  public  and  announced  that 
he  would  move  at  once  to  ask  the  Xew  York  leg- 
islature to  act  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  legislative  measure  to 
be  adopted  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  foi 
the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system  of  nn- 
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employment  insurance  has  been  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Wisconsin  and  signed  by  Governor 
Phillip  F.  La  Follette,  son  of  the  illustrious  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette. 

By  the  act,  every  employer  having  in  his  em- 
ployment ten  or  more  persons  (excluding  farm 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  teachers,  public  offi- 
cers, and  some  other  specified  classes)  will  be  re- 
quired, as  from  July  1,  1932,  to  contribute  reg- 
ularly an  amount  equal  to  two  per  cent  per  an- 
num of  his  payroll  (after  deductions  in  respect 
of  the  excluded  classes)  to  an  Unemployment  Re- 
serve Fund.  From  this  fund,  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  state — the  cost  of  administra- 
tion being  born  by  a  small  additional  contribution 
from  the  employers — an  allowance  will  be  payable 
to  unemployed  workers. 

Each  employers'  account  in  the  fund  will  be 
kept  separate  from  the  others,  though  provision  is 
made  for  the  optional  pooling  of  the  accounts  of 
two  or  more  employers  in  the  same  industry  or 
locality;  subject  to  this,  no  employer's  account 
will  be  liable  to  pay  benefits  beyond  the  current 
resources  of  that  account,  or  to  persons  not  laid 
ofT  by  him.  Benefits  will  not  be  payable  until  one 
year  after  the  employer  has  begun  to  make  the 
stipulated  contributions.  The  benefit  payable  for 
total  unemployment  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $10  a 
week  or  50  per  cent  of  the  worker's  average 
weekly  wage,  whichever  is  lower,  with  a  minimum 
of  $5  a  week.  Benefit  at  a  lower  rate  will  be 
J  paid  for  partial  unemployment.  A  waiting  period 
of  two  weeks  is  imposed,  and  provision  is  made 
for  disqualification  for  benefit  on  various  grounds, 
including  the  refusal  without  good  cause  of  an 
offer  of  suitable  employment. 

Power  is  taken  in  the  act  to  exempt  from  the 
obligatory  contribution  any  employer  who  guar- 
antees, under  an  approved  plan,  to  all  his  eligible 
employees  at  least  forty-two  weeks  of  work  or 
wages  in  a  year,  and  also  any  employer  or  group 
of  employers  submitting  to  the  administrative 
authority  a  voluntary  plan  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  authority,  is  at  least  as  beneficial  to  their 
employees  as  the  compulsory  plan  of  the  act.  In 
this  connection,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
novel  provision,  embodied  in  Section  1  of  the  Act, 
that  the  compulsory  scheme  shall  not  take  effect 
if,  by  June  1,  1933,  the  employers  of  not  less  than 
175,000  employees  have  voluntarily  established 
plans  which  comply  with  the  standards  laid  down 
in  the  Act — a  provision  avowedly  intended  to  give 


employers  "a  fair  opportunity  to  bring  about  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  without  legal  compulsion." 
This  Wisconsin  law  affords  an  interesting  in- 
dication of  the  trend  of  opinion  and  policy  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
number  covered  by  voluntary  schemes  of  insur- 
ance organized  by  trade  unions  or  employers  or 
both,  are  without  any  help  other  than  that  of 
charity. 


"TOMFOOL  LEGISLATION" 


The  current  issue  of  our  esteemed  contemporary 

Nauticus,  of   New  York,  contains  the  following 

delicately  finished  paragraph : 

An  alien  seaman  who  has  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  an  American  citizen  and  who  has  served  at 
least  three  years  in  American  vessels,  is  counted  as  an 
American  seaman  for  the  purposes  of  the  crew  na- 
tionality requirements  of  the  subsidy  contracts.  This 
situation  evidently  does  not  satisfy  some  people,  whose 
100  per  cent  Americanism  consists  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters  which  they  can 
do  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement  in  the 
various  unions  which  pay  them  a  salary  (and  ex- 
penses). Accordingly,  a  bill  (H.  R.  6710)  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  to  amend  the  statute  so  as  to 
throw  all  not  fully  naturalized  seamen  out  of  their 
jobs  in  subsidized  ships.  When  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  an  American  shipowner  can  mind  his 
business  of  running  ships  as  efficiently  as  possible 
without  having  to  spend  the  best  of  his  time  opposing 
tomfool  bills  in  Washington,  perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  some  progress  toward  placing  the  American 
merchant   marine  on   its  own   feet. 

What  our  contemporary  fails  to  state  is  that 
American  ships  are  not  required  to  carry  a  single 
American  citizen  (except  the  licensed  officers)  un- 
less a  heavy  cash  subsidy  is  paid.  Then,  and  then 
only,  such  subsidized  ships  are  required  to  carry 
50  per  cent  American  citizens. 

Certain  American  shipowners,  who  have  never 
been  known  to  employ  American  citizens  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  have  tried  to  evade  the 
plain  intent  of  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act  by  taking 
advantage  of  another  law  to  reduce  the  fifty  per 
cent  citizen  requirement  on  their  subsidized  ships. 

A  bill  to  correct  this  situation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  lion.  Ewin  L.  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine.  Radio  and 
Fisheries.  Mr.  Davis,  himself,  in  this  issue's  lead- 
ing article,  explains  why  he  sponsors  such  a 
measure. 

Because  the  bill  is  so  eminently  fair  there  is  no 
doubt,  at  all,  about  its  passage — notwithstanding 
the  wailing  and  moaning  of  Xauticus.  It  surely  is 
difficult  to  fathom  men's  thoughts  and  motive-.  In 
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the  published  opinion  of  Nauticus  any  bill  that 
gives  special  privileges  and  liberal  subsidies  to 
.American  shipowners  is  a  good  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bill  aiming  to  give  preference  of  employ- 
ment to  American  citizen  seamen  is  branded  as  a 
tomfool  bill ! 

"Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when  con- 
stantly we  practice  to  deceive!" 


STABILIZED  WAGES 


A  WORTH-WHILE  CONTEST 


President  Hoover  should  derive  considerable 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  Costigan- 
LaFollette  bill  was  defeated  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  two 
billion  dollar  dole  for  financing  the  financiers  was 
approved  by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Under  the  circumstances,  with  the  presidential 
campaign  rather  close  at  hand.  President  Hoover 
might  have  felt  quite  uncomfortable  to  have  his 
party  marked  as  the  sole  opponent  of  federal 
relief  for  hungry  unemployed.  So  the  standpat 
Democrats  gently  obliged  him  and  helped  fifty- 
fifty  with  the  Republicans  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Among  the  Senators  who  cast  a  "No"  vote  was 
Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas.  This  illustrious 
Democrat  took  the  position  that  the  states  could 
"take  care  of  their  own." 

A  week  later  news  dispatches  from  the  capital 
of  Arkansas  told  of  36,000  rural  children  forced 
out  of  their  studies  by  the  closing  of  756  public 
schools,  and  of  the  prospect  that  1,200  more 
schools  will  have  to  close  before  spring  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  some  bright  young  edi- 
torial writer  will  explain  to  an  anxious  and  puz- 
zled world  just  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
standpat  Republican  and  a  standpat  Democrat. 
Labor  editors  have  given  it  up  long  ago !  Parti- 
san newspapers  are  not  interested  in  this  sort  of 
research.  Therefore,  in  order  to  encourage  young 
men  with  literary  aspirations,  the  Journal  hereby 
offers  an  eminently  appropriate  prize  of  $50, 
Chinese  funeral  currency,  for  the  best  essay  on 
this  subject.  Remember,  this  contest  is  open  to 
all! 

P.  S.  The  Chinese  $50  bill  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  Journal  office.  Chinese  funeral  currency  is 
printed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
into  the  coffin  of  the  departed  in  keeping  with  an 
old  Chinese  tradition  which  formerly  required 
real  coin  for  this  purpose  but  today  permits  the 
use  of  a  suitable  substitute. 


The  British  National  Maritime  Board  have 
just  issued  the  1932  edition  of  their  year  Look, 
revised  up  to  February  15.  It  gives  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  Board's  determinations  in  relation  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  British  Mer- 
chant Marine,  and  includes  complete  schedules  of* 
the  recently  reduced  rates  of  pay,  together  with 
other  changes  in  conditions  of  service.  Published 
at  6d.,  the  b.ook  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of; 
the  National  Maritime  Board,  Clement's  Inn, 
London,  or  from  any  of  affiliated  organizations. 

Due  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Maritime 
Board,  the  shipowner  in  Great  Britain  is  still  able 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  his  competitor,  with  offices  across  the  street, 
is  not  taking  unfair  advantage  by  constantly  cut- 
ting and  slicing  wages. 

In  the  American  shipping  business  every  ship- 
owner fixes  his  own  schedule  of  wages.  The  fair 
minded  operator  constantly  has  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  meanest  owner  is  again  cutting  wages. 
During  the  present  economic  depression  this  state 
of  affairs  results  in  chaos  and  disaster.  The  greed- 
iest owner  sets  the  pace.  Ultimately,  as  long  as 
competition  is  frightfully  severe,  the  owner  who 
tries  to  be  fair  and  decent  must  follow. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  has  unanimously  de- 
clared in  favor  of  establishing  an  American  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board.  But,  the  principal  execu- 
tives in  America's  marine  transportation  industry 
are  too  busy  to  bother  with  proved  plans  aiming 
to  stabilize  seamen's  wages. 


In  times  of  depression  the  sales  tax  is  usually 
offered  as  "painless"  medicine  for  the  suffering 
taxpayer.  The  sales  tax,  strongly  backed  by  the 
Hearst  papers,  has  been  represented  as  being  fair 
and  equitable.  Senator  Reed  declared  it  will  mean 
only  ten  dollars  from  each  citizen.  Thus  a  man 
with  $1,000  a  year  income  will  be  paying  one  per 
cent  in  sales  taxes,  while  the  man  with  $1,000,000 
a  year  income  will  be  paying  about  one-thousandth 
of  one  per  cent  in  sales  taxes.  The  poor  man  will 
pay  1,000  times  as  much  as  the  rich  man.  The  rich 
man  cannot  spend  enough  to  equalize  taxe<.  Surely 
a  noble  and  beneficient  arrangement,  scientific  in 
the  extreme,  calculated  to  make  America  ^afe  for 
profiteers.  No  wonder  the  House  of  Represent 
tatives  balked  and  repudiated  the  Hearst-Hoover 
leadership. 
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"AMERICA'S  WAY  OUT!" 

Excerpts  from  two  addresses  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California 


By  Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler 

We  have  just  been  through  the  greatest  period 
of  consolidations  and  mergers  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

Two  hundred  corporations  now  control  48  per 
cent  of  the  nonfinancial  business  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  this  trend  continues,  by  1950  these 
200  firms  will  control  80  per  cent  of  the  non- 
financial  business. 

We  are  drifting  away  from  the  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" of  the  last  century.  One  corporation 
controls  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  iron 
ore  natural  resources. 

Another  corporation,  headed  by  the  "rugged 
individualist,"  Andrew  Mellon,  controls  the  alum- 
inum resources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  in  the  "top"  holding  company  can 
control  $375,000,000  of  stock  in  the  various  un- 
derlying electric  utility  companies. 

True,  with  this  concentration  there  has  been  a 
diffusion  of  stock  ownership. 

If  this  diffusion  is  analyzed,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  while  many  employees  have  bought 
stock,  only  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent 
of  this  stock  is  actually  owned  by  the  employees 
— and  consumer-owners  do  not  vote. 

Diffusion  of  stock  has  thus  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  control  in  management. 

Even  that  first  of  rugged  individualists — the 
cigar  store  Indian — has  gone  back  to  his  tepee. 

Chains  control  groceries  and  cigar  stores,  thea- 
ters and  radio  stations,  and  the  tobacco  interests 
have  forgotten  their  concern  for  your  figure  long 
enough  to  buy  control  of  your  local  candy  mer- 
chant. 

One  per  cent  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
control  as  large  resources  as  the  remaining  99 
per  cent. 

There  is  greater  production  than  ever  before, 
yet  more  insecurity  than  ever  before. 

During  our  most  prosperous  years,  from  1,400,- 
000  to  4,000,000  were  constantly  out  of  jobs,  due 
to  technical  changes  or  because  they  were  over 
40  years  of  age,  or  for  any  of  many  other  factors. 

At  present  millions  are  on  bread  lines.  In  New 
York  City  800,000  men,  able  and  willing  to  work, 


are  on  the  bread  line — the  most  hideous  kind  of 
dole. 

Yes,  we  don't  like  the  dole,  but  we  have  a  100 
per  cent  dole  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  too  great  a  gap  between  our  social 
thinking  and  our  social  action;  our  thoughts  are 
of  the  "rugged  individualism"  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  our  production  is  of 
the  twentieth. 

Here  we  have  industry  needing  planning  on  a 
huge  scale,  and  thought  saying  that  planning  is 
unwise. 

In  every  industry  there  is  overequipment  as 
compared  to  the  possibility  of  masses  of  people 
to  purchase. 

The  challenge  of  the  past  generation  was  in- 
creased production.  We  met  it. 

The  challenge  of  the  present  is  equable  distri- 
bution of  income  and  proper  social  planning  so 
that  mass  distribution  will  lead  to  the  security  of 
the  people. 

We  must  now  battle  for  industrial  democracy. 
It  is  time  for  us  not  to  drift,  it  is  time  to  think 
rather  fundamentally  on  the  great  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded,  time  to  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  equality  of  opportunity,  secur- 
ity, and  happiness  to  the  mass  of  the  people." 

By  Dr.  Tully  C.  Knoles 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  employing 
group  is  fully  aware  of  the  man  at  the  bottom, 
not  only  as  an  employee  but  also  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  customer. 

The  influence  of  the  radical  on  "America  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  amazingly  small. 

The  capitalistic  group  is  openly  committed  to 
shorter  weeks,  shorter  hours,  and  higher  wages. 

So  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  develop  a  class 
consciousness  in  America,  and  until  class  con- 
sciousness is  developed  there  can  be  no  radical 
leadership. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  there 
must  be  more  equal  distribution  of  economic 
wealth  during  the  next  period  of  prosperity. 

In  immigration  matters  America  has,  since  its 
beginning,  been  a  great  sociological  experiment, 
absolutely  without  direction. 

Only  with  the  passage  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion bill  has  the  United  States  Government  taken 
charge  of  the  experiment. 

We  have  geared  up  our  economic  machine  on 
the  basis  of  rapid  increase  in  population.    When 
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this  shift  is  made  suddenly,  and  that  rapid  in- 
crease disappears,  we  must  cither  radically  reduce 
the  size  of  the  pyramid  of  industry,  or  else  change 
our  immigration  policy  so  as  to  restore  the  lost 
increase  in  population. 

However,  America  has  an  opportunity,  by  care- 
ful planning  of  production  and  estimation  of  con- 
sumption, to  develop  a  foundation  for  continued 
prosperity  in  our  own  land. 

I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  America  will  do 
it.  We  still  have  that  idea  of  being  an  asylum  for 
all  nations. 

Will  world  investment  and  foreign  trade  be 
America's  way  out  ? 

Phoenicia  tried  it,  England  has  tried  it ;  and 
though  each  was  successful  for  a  long  period, 
disaster  came  in  the  end. 

I  see  more  hope  for  the  concentration  of  Amer- 
ican thought,  skill,  and  ingenuity  in  our  own 
country,  to  develop  our  own  resources. 

America  is  filled  with  beauty  that  ought  to  be 
exploited  for  America  by  Americans. 

We  travel  around  the  world  to  see  the  Alham- 
bra  or  the  Taj  Mahal,  but  we  forget  that  all  these 
great  buildings,  the  world  over,  had  the  same 
economic  and  industrial  basis. 

We  have  that  possibility  here  of  building  beau- 
tiful structures.  We  have  done  it  in  commerce; 
we  haven't  begun  to  do  it  in  building  for  the  sake 
of  beauty. 

Our  greatest  way  out  is  that  the  man  of  the 
future — with  fewer  hours  to  work,  fewer  days  to 
work,  fewer  weeks  and  fewer  years  to  work — - 
must  have  an  adequate  field  for  the  expression  of 
his  personality,  for  he  will  have  time  and  money 
for  the  pursuit  of  culture." 


HALIBUT  FISHING 

By  Lewis  Radcliffe 

Deputy   Commissioner,   Bureau   of   Fisheries, 

Department  of  Commerce 


THE  WORLD'S  SALMON  PACK 


United  States  salmon  packers  supplied  7?  per 
cent  of  the  world  supply  of  canned  salmon  during 
1931.  In  1930  the  United  States  supplied  58  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  pack.  During  the  year 
1931,  9,018,121  standard  cases  of  forty-eight 
one-pound  cans  were  packed  by  fisheries  of  the 
world.  This  was  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1930  and  of  8  per  cent  from  the  five- 
year  average.  Alaska  supplied  5,403,811  cases; 
Pacific  Coast  states,  1,336,234  cases;  Siberia, 
1,134,702  cases;  British  Columbia,  685,104 
cases,  and  Japan,  458,270  cases. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Convention  with 
Great    Britain   and   Canada,   ratified  October  21,1 
1924,  was  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  the  great  northern  Pacific! 
halibut  fishery  which  has  yielded  over  50,000,000  J 
pounds  of  this  valued  species  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  each  year.     The 
convention  makes  provision   for  an  International 
Fisheries  Commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  1 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  life  history  oi 
the    Pacific   halibut    and    make    recommendations 
as  to  what  regulations  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  this  fishery. 

The  treaty  also  prohibited  fishing  for  halibut 
from  November  16  to  February  15  following.  .] 
The  American  commissioners  are:  Henry  (  >'Mal- 
ley,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  Miller  Free- 
man, publisher;  and  the  Canadian  commission- 
ers. William  A.  Found.  Deputy  Minister  of  Fish- 
eries, and  John  P.  Babcock,  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  chairman. 

The  Pacific  halibut  fishery  originated  in  1888, 
soon  after  the  railroad  construction  reached  the 
coast.  The  fishery  started  near  Cape  Flattery  at 
the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  expanded 
rapidly,  and  by  1910  had  reached  grounds  off 
(ape  Ommandey,  Baranof  Island.  600  miles  to 
the  north.  Subsequent  expansion  has  extended 
the  fishery  coastwise  for  a  length  of  1.800  miles. 
The  catch  of  over  50,000,000  pounds  annually. 
for  which  the  fishermen  receive  about  $7,000,000, 
represents  over  60  per  cent  of  the  world  produc- 
tion of  halibut  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fisheries  in  North  American  waters.  Formerly 
as  many  fish  were  taken  in  the  600-mile  stretch 
to  Baranof  Island  as  are  now  procured  from  the 
entire   1.800  miles. 

The  catch  on  the  older  grounds  south  o\  Cap€ 
Ommaney  decreased  from  more  than  50,000,000 
pounds  in  1910  to  about  21,000,000  pounds  in 
1926.  In  Hecate  Strait  the  catch  of  fish  per  unit 
of  gear  in  1906  was  450  pounds,  declining  to  143 
pounds  in  1914  and  47  pounds  in  1926.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  the  southern  or  older  fishing 
grounds  are  becoming  steadily  less  productive 
and  the  number  of  small-sized  fish  in  the  catch  is 
increasing.  New  banks  to  the  westward  show 
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he  same  trend,  the  catch  having  fallen  from 
1160  pounds  per  unit  of  gear  in  1923  to  100  pounds 

n  1926.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission 
disclose  that  the  fishery  is  in  a  very  serious  con- 
Iflition  and  that  the  banks  cannot  continuously 
Ivithstand  the  intensity  of  fishing  to  which  they 
nave  been  subjected. 

The  scientific  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
KVill  F.  Thompson,  has  prosecuted  its  investiga- 
tions with  vigor  and  oftentimes  under  extreme 
llifriculty;  for  example,  on  January  23,  1927,  the 
fishing  schooner  chartered  by  the  Commission 
was  hurled  onto  a  reef  a  half  mile  off  Kodiak 
Island  in  the  midst  of  a  high  sea  and  a  blinding 
snowstorm  and  was  a  total  wreck.  Only  by 
prompt  and  courageous  action  of  the  captain  and 
iprew  of  a  small  seine  boat  was  the  saving  of 
Ihe  scientific  staff  and  crew  effected. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Commis- 
sion greater  latitude  in  its  operations,  on  May  9, 
Q930,  a  revised  convention  was  signed  at  Ottawa 
knd  became  effective  May  9,  1931,  by  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  at  Ottawa.  Under  the  new 
convention  the  annual  closed  period  for  halibut 
pshing  would  be  from  November  1  to  February 
J15.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  halibut 
commission  will  be  able  to  check  the  decline  and 
stabilize  the  fishery  without  undue  hardship  on 
Ithe  heavy  investors  in  this  fishery. 

The  original  convention  was  the  first  conven- 
tion entered  into  by  Canada,  as  a  nation,  and 
was  the  first  effective  treaty  having  for  its  object 
the  conservation  of  an  endangered  high  seas  fish- 
ery. As  such  it  may  be  expected  to  serve  as  a 
iprecedent  for  international  cooperative  control  of 
sea  fisheries  where  such  is  needed. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  KING  BILL 


Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson  of  Illinois  has 
honored  Victor  A.  Olander  of  Chicago,  secretary 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
by  appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Commission  which  administers  the  $18,- 
750,000  fund  appropriated  by  the  recent  session 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  relieve  destitution 
incident  to  unemployment. 


The  present  strike  of  the  Century  Airline  pilots 
is  not  the  first  aviation  strike.  Pilots  of  the  Aero- 
lot  Company,  a  Polish  commercial  air  service, 
went  on  strike  July  3,  1928.  Pilots  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Airline  called  a  strike  on  August  29,  1930. 


Lack  of  proper  legislation  to  prevent  alien  "sea- 
men" from  evading  U.  S.  immigration  laws  is 
vividly  emphasized  in  the  "Red"  Johnson  angle 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping  case.  Presidenl 
Andrew  Furuseth  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  declared  in  an  article  published  in  Labor, 
a  national  weekly  newspaper. 

Johnson,  the  "boy  friend"  of  the  stolen  baby- 
nurse,  was  picked  up  by  the  police  for  "question- 
ing" shortly  after  the  kidnaping  and  has  been  in 
custody  ever  since. 

After  a  two  weeks'  investigation  he  was  exon- 
erated of  any  connection  with  the  kidnaping,  but 
the  police,  in  checking  his  history,  discovered  he 
was  an  alien  who  gained  illegal  entry  to  the  United 
States  in  1927  by  "jumping  ship"  at  Brooklyn. 

"Jumping  ship,"  Furuseth  explained,  "is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  easiest  methods  used  by 
foreigners  to  slip  through  immigration  restric- 
tions. If  the  immigration  quotas  are  filled  or  if 
the  alien  is  excluded  from  America  because  he 
is  a  criminal  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  simply 
signs  up  as  a  sailor  in  some  foreign  port  and 
leaves  the  ship  when  it  docks  here. 

"In  many  cases  he  not  only  works  for  nothing, 
but  actually  pays  some  ship  officer  from  $200  to 
$400 — some  Chinese  pay  as  much  as  $1,000 — for 
the  privilege  of  being  carried  on  the  rolls  as  a  sea- 
man. 

"After  he  gets  ashore  here  he  is  hardly  ever 
apprehended.  Johnson's  case  is  just  one  example 
of  how  aliens  illegally  entered  escape  detection. 
He's  been  here  for  five  years,  working  most  of 
the  time  for  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  land — 
Thomas  Lamont,  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

"If  that  terrible  kidnaping  affair  hadn't  caused 
the  police  to  trace  his  record  the  chances  are  about 
99  to  1  that  he  would  have  never  been  detected  as 
an  immigration  law  violator.  Thousands  who  have 
slipped  into  the  country  like  Johnson  did  are 
never  caught.  Since  1921  more  than  500,000 
have  come  in  this  way. 

"Many  of  the  them  are  criminals  of  the  worst 
type — men  who  would  never  hi' admitted  legally — 
and  the   very  men   we  should  keep  out." 

This  "open  side  door"  will  he  closed  to  a  large 

extent  if  Congress  enacts  the  hill  introduced  by 

Senator  King  of  Utah  providing  for  examination 
by  immigration  officials  of  .all  aliens  employed  on 
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ships  arriving  at  U.  S.  ports  and  the  deportation — 
at  the  ship  owner's  expense — of  all  who  are  not 
bona  fide  seamen. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  illegal  for  any  ship  em- 
ploying members  of  "excluded  races"  to  enter 
American  harbors.  This  would  result,  Furuseth 
says,  in  cutting  down  on  the  large  number  of  Chi- 
nese who  "sneak  in  via  the  seaman  route"  every 
year. 

Another  result  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide 
jobs  for  idle  American  sailors.  American  ships — 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  receiving  millions 
of  dollars  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  in  mail  contract 
subsidies  each  year — are  now  employing  many 
thousands  of  Chinese  alone,  Merchant  Marine  sta- 
tistics show. 

Shipping  interests  are  fighting  the  measure  with 
every  facility  they  can  muster.  Senator  David 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania — who  poses  as  a  staunch 
"restrictionist"  on  immigration  matters — is  trying 
to  cut  out  the  Chinese  exclusion  clause,  the  very 
heart  of  the  bill. 

Strange  to  say,  he  is  backed  by  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  repeatedly  declared  in  favor  of 
restriction  of  immigration. 

They  are  willing  to  permit  European  criminals 
and  coolies  from  the  Orient  to  illegally  enter  the 
country  rather  than  offend  the  immensely  wealthy 
shipping  combine. 


APPLE  SAUCE! 


A  partial  list  of  statements  made  by  President 
Hoover  and  members  of  his  administration  since 
the  stock  market  crash  in  October,  1929  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  Webster  (S.  D.)  Journal 
in  the   editor's   column   entitled   "Apple   Sauce." 

October  29,  1929:  "The  fundamental  business 
of  the  country  is  on  a  sound  and  prosperous 
basis." — Mr.  Hoover. 

November  3,  1929:  "We  have  come  to  see  more 
clearly  that  the  stock  market  is  not  the  principal 
barometer  of  business,  and  that  our  American 
prosperity  is  deeply  and  firmly  rooted." — Doctor 
Klein. 

November  4,  1929:  "The  only  possible  effect 
recent  fluctuations  in  the  stock  market  will  have 
upon  general  business  will  be  to  curtail  the  buying 
power,  especially  of  luxuries,  of  those  who  suf- 
fered losses  in  the  market  crash." — Secretary 
Lamont. 

November  21,  1929:  "There  is  no  reason  why 


business  should  not  be  carried  on  as  usual." — Mr. 
Hoover. 

November  24,  1929:  "American  business  is 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  promises  to  be  more  so. 
The  eager  and  loyal  cooperation  evidenced  so 
splendidly  by  American  business  men  in  their 
talks  with  the  President  is  nothing  less  than  a 
certificate  of  prosperity  insurance." — Doctor 
Klein. 

December  3,  1929 :  "We  have  reestablished  con- 
fidence. Wages  should  remain  stable.  Industrial 
unemployment  has  been  prevented."  — '  Mr. 
Hoover. 

December  4,  1929:  Mr.  Mellon  estimated  a 
Treasury  surplus  of  $122,788,966  for  the  fiscal 
year.  ( Note  :  The  fiscal  year  closed  with  a  deficit 
of  $903,000,000.) 

January  1,  1930:  "I  have  every  confidence  that 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  activity  in  the  spring  and 
that  during  the  coming  year  the  country  will  make 
steady  progress." — Mr.  Mellon. 

"One  may  confidently  predict  a  continuance  of 
prosperity  and  progress." — Secretary  Lamont. 

"We  are  justified  in  feeling  an  abiding,  if  per- 
haps not  an  exuberant,  optimism." — Doctor  Klein. 

January  10,  1930:  "We  are  going  to  have  some 
rough  sledding,  but  the  turn  will  come  about 
March  or  April  for  the  country  as  a  whole." — 
Doctor  Klein. 

January  13,  1930:  "Conditions  are  very  satis- 
factory. The  outlook  is  generally  good." — Secre- 
tary Lamont. 

March  8,  1930:  "The  crisis  will  be  over  in 
sixty  days." — Mr.  Hoover. 

May  1,  1930:  "We  have  now  passed  the  worst.'' 
— Mr.  Hoover. 

May  19,  1930:  "Business  operations  in  the 
United  States  are  about  6  per  cent  below  what 
might  be  considered  normal." — Sacretary  Lamont. 

May  21,  1930:  "If  President  Hoover  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  in  all  of  his  service  to  the 
Government,  that  one  outstanding  thing  of  his 
administration — no  reduction  in  wages — will  be 
remembered  forever." — Secretary  Davis. 

May  21,  1930:  "Normal  conditions  should  be 
restored  in  two  or  three  months." — Secretary 
Lamont. 

May  21,  1930:  "A  healthy  revival  of  business 
by  the  end  of  September  may  be  expected." — 
Doctor  Klein. 

August  8,  1930:  "The  mental  and  material  re- 
sources of  this  great  country  of  ours  are  already 
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swinging  us  on  the  road  to  recovery." — Secretary 
Davis. 

August  22,  1930:  "The  depression  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close." — Secretary  Davis. 

September  11,  1930:  "I  repeat  that  we  have  hit 
the  bottom  and  are  on  the  upswing." — Secretary 
Davis. 

September  22,  1930:  "Business  on  the  whole 
has  ceased  its  marked  decline."  —  Secretary 
Lamont. 

September  22,  1930 :  "We  should  be  out  of  the 
depression  by  the  end  of  October." — Doctor 
Klein. 

October  2,  1930:  "The  depression  is  but  a  tem- 
porary halt  in  the  prosperity  of  a  great  people. 
The  income  of  a  large  part  of  our  people  has  not 
been  reduced." — Mr.  Hoover. 

October  4,  1930:  "The  end  is  approaching  to 
this  process  of  shrinking  values." — Doctor  Klein. 

December  2,  1930:  "There  are  many  factors 
which  give  encouragement.  We  have  already 
weathered  the  worst  of  the  storm." — Mr.  Hoover. 

December  29,  1930:  "During  the  opening 
months  of  the  new  year  conditions  will  steadily 
improve  all  along  the  business  front." — Doctor 
Klein. 

December  31,  1930:  "We  have  reached  a  point 
where  cessation  of  further  declines  and  beginning 
of  recovery  may  be  expected." — Secretary  La- 
mont. 

March  18,  1931 :  "There  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  an  appreciable  degree  of  recovery  is  in 
sight." — Doctor  Klein. 

April  29,  1931 :  "The  corrective  influences  are 
at  work  and  business  is  responding  to  the  stimu- 
lus."— Secretary  Lamont. 

June  9,  1931 :  "The  bottom  of  the  depression 
was  hit  in  January.  We  are  now  in  a  valley.  The 
depression  has  ended.  The  valley  usually  runs 
across  six  or  seven  months.  If  history  repeats 
itself,  this  means  that  in  July  up  we  go." — Doctor 
Klein. 
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Demagogues  and  agitators  are  very  unpleasant, 
and  leagues  and  registers  may  be  very  unpleasant, 
but  they  are  incident  to  a  free  constitutional  coun- 
try, and  you  must  put  up  with  these  inconven- 
iences or  do  without  many  important  advantages. 
— Charles  A.  Dana. 


Headquarters  and  Branches  celebrated  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

The  open  meeting  at  San  Francisco  filled  the  1>i.ur 
hall  and  was  addressed  by  Walter  Macarthur. 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  Daniel  ('. 
Murphy,  former  state  senator,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
John  A.  O'Connell,  Secretary,  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council  and  Paul  Scharrenberg.  editor  of 
the  Seamen's  Journal.  S.  A.  Silver  ably  wielded 
the  chairman's  gavel.  Upon  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  the  meeting  expressed  confidence  in  An- 
drew Furuseth  and  reiterated  its  approval  of  the 
King  bill. 

At  Seattle  a  good-sized  meeting  listened  to 
Agent  P.  B.  Gill  on  the  history  of  the  Union. 

At  Portland  Ben  T.  Osborne,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
and  Attorney  Fred  Ross  addressed  the  meeting. 

At  San  Pedro  a  good-sized  meeting  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  Union's  birth.  It  was  addressed  by 
Agent  Harry  Ohlsen  and  A.  W.  Hoch,  Presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stars,  but  remember  to 
keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  COMPENSATION 

Under  the  beneficent  terms  of  the  California 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  the  sum  of  $41,180 
has  already  been  spent  to  give  expert  medical 
treatment  to  a  single  badly  injured  worker.  And 
the  victim  is  still  alive. 

Jack  Schaub  was  injured  in  1917.  A  sack  of 
wheat  fell  on  him,  causing  a  jack-knife  fracture 
of  the  spine,  which  resulted  in  paralysis  from  the 
waist  down.  The  injured  man.  then  forty-eight 
years  old,  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  for  ex- 
pert treatment  and  everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  find  a  cure  for  the  paralysis,  without 
success.  So  he  ha-  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
hospital  ever  since.  From  the  time  of  injury  the 
doctors  said  he  could  not  live  very  long,  but  he 
has  surprised  all  by  hi-  tenacious  hold  Oil  lite  and 
hi-  ability  to  fight  on. 

Of  course,  the  payment  of  over  $40,000  for 
the  medical  care  of  an  individual  is  unprecedented. 
Bui  this  case  clearly  -hows  the  advantage  <>t'  the 
compensation  system  over  the  antiquated  method 
of  "suing  the  employer  for  damages."  Compen- 
sation i-  certain.  An  action  in  court  i.-  always  a 
gamble. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(By  Andrew  Furuseth) 


In  the  public  discussion  that  is  going  on  about 
how  to  prevent  dire  distress  during-  the  period- 
ically returning-  times  of  business  depression  with 
its  growing  millions  of  unemployed,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining. 

The  main  force  of  the  argument  in  favor  is 
what  else  can  we  do?  Is  it  not  really  a  question 
between  giving  a  minimum  of  food  to  the  hungry 
and  the  minimum  of  shelter  to  the  housel< 
the  bloodshed  that  seems  to  be  inevitable  ?  1 1 
seems  to  be  realized  that  men  are  not  going  to 
starve,  suffer  privation  from  cold,  and  to  sleep 
in  the  parks  or  other  places,  when  there  is  food  in 
plenty  and  shelter  in  plenty  for  all.  Will  they  not 
take,  in  the  face  of  the  police,  what  they  so  abso- 
lutely need  for  the  women  and  children  dependent 
upon  them,  if  not  for  themselves?  Or  will  they 
not  increasingly  listen  to  the  glowing  promises 
and  prophecies  of  what  Communism  can  and 
will  do? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  are  afraid  of 
the  control  and  the  blacklist  that,  even  at  the  best, 
seem  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  un- 
employment registration  in  order  to  get  the  Un- 
employment Insurance. 

In  order  not  to  be  impaled  upon  either  horn  of 
this  dilemma,  there  is  coming  into  this  argument 
in  increasing  force  the  suggestion  of  "Unemploy- 
ment Reserves"  to  be  set  aside  by  the  employing 
corporations  and  administered  by  them  to  such 
employees  as  they  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
compelled  to  temporarily  lay  off. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  seeking  to  find  a  new 
road  through  the  wilderness  we  almost  always  go 
into  the  rubbish  chamber  of  the  past  to  resurrect 
some  old  system  out  of  which  humanity  has 
sucked  the  nourishing  substance  before  throwing 
it  away. 

When,  during  the  migratory  period  occurring 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  and  for  considerable  time  thereafter,  the 
people  from  Asia,  eastern  and  northern  Europe, 
overran  and  seized  upon  one  province  of  the  em- 
pire after  another,  the  land  and  the  products  of 
the  land  were  substantially  the  only  means  of 
livelihood.  The  conquerors  seized  upon  so  much 
land  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  their  suste- 
nance and  divided  it  between  the  free  men  and 
their  families,  according  to  the  position  and  sup- 


posed war  value  of  the  free  men  making  up  the 
invading  force.  Leaders,  of  course,  got  more 
than  others,  horsemen  more  than  footmen,  but 
they  took  enough  to  furnish  to  each  what  seemed 
necessary.  Land  being,  however,  the  only  means 
of  subsistence,  and  therefore,  the  only  means  of 
control,  ultimately  became  the  prize  of  the  strong, 
the  courageous,  or  the  cunning. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  land  the  weak  invari- 
ably sought  the  protection  of  the  strong  and 
usually  received  it  on  condition  that  they  were 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  .of  the  strong  when  called 
upon  and  in  return  therefor  received  the  protec- 
tion that  they  needed. 

Thus  began  and  gradually  developed  the  feudal 
system,  with  protection  granted  to  the  weak  in 
return  for  loyalty  to  the  protector.  For  the  con- 
siderable period  of  time  in  which  the  fight  for  the 
land  took  place,  there  came  disintegration  among 
the  invaders.  The  loyalty  to  group  or  race  lead- 
ers was  gradually  diminishing  and  was  conferred 
upon  the  immediate  protector.  Step  by  step  this 
relation,  based  upon  protection  and  loyalty,  was 
changed  to  the  condition  of  master  and  serf.  The 
great  landowners  claimed  that  the  land  was  of  no 
value  unless  it  was  tilled,  and  set  their  supporter 
to  till  it.  Those  who  had  been  loyally  serving 
because  of  protection  received,  felt  themselves 
more  and  more  oppressed  and  disinherited,  and 
as  a  result  sought  other  protection.  This  was 
answered  by  laws  and  rules,  giving  to  the  master 
of  the  land  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  those 
who  dwelt  on  the  land  under  his  authority,  with 
the  right  to  pursue  them  if  they  escaped  and  to 
punish  them  as  he  pleased  when  captured.  Cap- 
ture was  practically  certain  unless  the  deserters 
should  succeed  in  living  for  one  year  and  a  day 
in  any  of  the  free  cities  that  were  being  gradually 
developed. 

The  thing  to  be  especially  noted  here  is,  that 
the  race  or  group  loyalty  was  decreasing  while 
the  protection  or  loyalty  to  the  individual  pro- 
tector was  increasing  until  all  rights  of  those  who 
once  had  been  free  had  been  destroyed. 

In  modern  society  the  struggle  has  been  to 
acquire  ownership  or  control  over  patents  and 
processes,  which  inventions  more  and  more  estab- 
lished control  over  the  intangible  forces  in  nature 
and  in  life.  The  state  has  used  its  powers  to 
intensify  that  struggle  by  establishing  corpora- 
tions giving  them  certain  rights,  among  which  is 
the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks  through  which  they 
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can  and  do  draw  to  themselves  such  capital  as 
the  people  in  its  everyday  work  are  able  to  save. 
The  growth  of  these  corporations  and  combina- 
tions of  all  descriptions  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
pel the  man  to  be  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  employment  that  he  could  get  from  the  cor- 
porations, and  more  and  more  disposed  to  accept 
conditions  which  the  corporations — individually 
or  collectively— might  dictate. 

The  closing  up  of  natural  opportunities  for 
self-employment,  that  is,  for  self-protection, 
makes  the  individual  worker  feel  more  and  more 
insecure,  more  and  more  in  need  of  a  protector, 
in  order  that  he  may  in  turn  give  the  best  protec- 
tion possible  under  the  circumstances  to  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  These  corporations  have 
largely  seized  upon  the  state.  From  being  its 
creatures  they  have  largely  become  such  masters 
as  are  capable  of  dictating  laws  to  be  passed  by 
the  legislature,  and  decisions  or  decrees  to  be 
issued  by  the  courts.  As  the  system  has  been  de- 
veloping, the  purpose  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  that  we  are  going  into  a  system  of  indus- 
trial feudalism  and  surrendering  all  self-determi- 
nation to  those  who  claim  to  be  the  heirs  to  the 
castle  and  the  guild. 

But  then  came  the  periodic  depressions  with 
all  its  insecurity,  its  fear  of  the  future,  and  its 
questioning  of  the  society  that  can  permit  such 
things  to  be.  The  proposition  that  the  fear  is  to 
be  removed  by  establishing  unemployment  re- 
serves to  be  set  aside  and  administered  by  the 
employing  corporations  seems  to  be  gaining  more 
and  more  ground.  Do  we  really  want  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  development  of  feudalism 
in  the  early  and  middle  ages  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  industrial  feudalism  in  the  future? 

The  state  has  largely  given  the  power  over  the 
workers  to  the  employing  corporations,  and  made 
the  worker  dependent  upon  the  employer  when 
the  employer  needs  workers.  To  make  the 
worker,  including  the  farmer,  doubly  dependent, 
we  have  not  only  turned  the  resources  of  the 
country  into  the  control  of  the  employing  class, 
but  we  have  gradually  made  the  worker,  includ- 
ing the  farmer,  so  dependent  upon  them  that  it  is 
becoming  second  nature  with  them  to  seek  the 
protection  of  somebody  who  is  powerful  enough 
to  give  it.  To  make  this  power  really  feudatory, 
the  worker  and  farmer  are  deprived  of  govern- 
ment by  law  and  placed  under  the  power  of  equity 
judges,  whose  powers  come  from  the  state,  but 


whose    inspiration    comes    from    the    employing 

class. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  how  to  Iced  the 
hungry  and  shelter  the  destitute,  and  with  it  the 
proposition  that  the  employers  shall  set  aside  and 
administer  an  unemployment  reserve. 

Are  we  going  to  follow  up  the  powers  granted 
or  taken  by  compelling  the  one  who  has  l<>st  real 
freedom  and  lives  in  fear,  to  go  to  his  mastei  for 
means  to  sustain  his  life?  If  we  do  want  to  do 
it.  the  question  is,  can  it  be  successful?  Can  the 
loyalty  to  our  American  system,  to  the  nation, 
the  state,  and  the  community  be  changed  into  a 
loyalty  to  the  immediate  protector  of  those  in  tear 
and  distress  ?  ( )ught  it  to  be  ?  Do  we  want  this 
thing?  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize 
at  all  what  this  thing  means  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  people  as  a  whole?  Would  they  consent  to  it 
if  they  understood  and  knew?  The  pouring  of 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  no  matter  how  the 
bottles  are  cleaned  and  painted  up,  is  something 
against  which  the  Nazarene  warned  his  followers. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and  it  has  been  dis- 
astrous. Is  it  to  be  done  again,  because  we  are  a 
new  people  with  substantially  few  real  roots  in 
the  past,  or  are  we  to  find  a  better  way  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  gradually  return  to 
fundamental  American  principles,  instead  of  mov- 
ing onward  to  industrial  feudalism,  with  the  new 
horrors  coming  from  new  conditions,  or  to  Com- 
munism ?  If  we  are  to  have  Unemployment  In- 
surance, in  lieu  of  honest  creative  labor,  let  it 
come  from  the  state  and  the  nation,  not  from  the 
new  feudal  master. 


THE  LATEST  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


The  Cunard  Line's  offer  of  trips  to  Europe  on 
the  installment  plan  (25  per  cent  down  and  the 
rest  in  easy  monthly  payments  while  you  are 
bragging  about  your  adventures  afterward  )  may 
or  may  not  prove  that  "panacea"  for  which  the 
sorely  tried  shipping  industry  has  been  looking. 
But,  says  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  it  is 
another  example  of  the  originality,  the  readiness 
to  find  new  markets  and  the  ingenuity  in  exploit- 
ing the  old  ones  which  have  distinguished  the  pol- 
icy of  many  foreign  shipowners.  It  makes  a 
contrast  with  the  policy  of  some  American  ship- 
owners which  is.  for  Americans,  rather  a  sad  one. 
Faced  with  dwindling  revenues,  the  American 
flag  lines,  instead  of  Studying  their  markets  ot 
inventing  new  ones,  have  invented  new  laws. 
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JAPAN'S  MANDATE 


Little  is  known  abroad  of  Japan's  mandated 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  but  they  are  con- 
siderable and  have  been  growing  in  importance 
every  year  as  the  social  and  educational  services 
of  the  Japanese  administration  have  taken  firmer 
hold. 

There  are  three  groups — the  Marshall,  Mari- 
ana, and  Caroline  Islands.  These  include  623 
islands,  not  including  Guam,  which  is  an  Ameri- 
can possession.  The  distance  from  one  end  of  the 
three  archipelagoes  to  the  other  is  2500  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  1200  miles  from  north 
to  south,  but  their  total  area  is  only  about  828 
square  miles — the  same  as  Tokyo  Prefecture. 

On  November  1,  1930,  population  of  the  man- 
dated islands  was  69,628,  of  whom  49,695  were 
natives,  19,838  Japanese,  and  95  other  foreigners. 
Of  the  natives,  46,000  belonged  to  the  Kanaka 
tribe.  The  density  of  population  per  square  ri 
was  478,  which  means  about  80  per  square  mile. 
Truk,  with  1826  inhabitants,  had  the  densest 
population.  Yaluit,  with  883,  was  second,  and 
Parao  Island  fourth.  In  the  past  ten  years  7500 
natives  have  received  Japanese  education  and  all 
can  speak  Japanese.  Customs,  affected  by  Japa- 
nese influence,  have  been  changing  gradually,  but 
there  has  been  definite  pressure  imposed  to  bring 
this  about. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  South  Seas  Govern- 
ment was  established  April  1,  1922,  on  the  coral 
island  of  Parao  in  the  Caroline  group.  The 
Government  has  eight  departments,  comprising 
the  secretariat,  the  financial  affairs  department, 
the  police  affairs  department,  the  colonial  affairs 
department,  communications,  the  Saibang  harbor 
construction  office,  and  the  industrial  museum.  It 
has  six  branches  scattered  through  the  islands, 
controls  nine  primary  schools  for  Japanese  chil- 
dren, twenty-two  primary  schools  for  native  chil- 
dren, judiciary  offices,  agricultural  and  industrial 
experiment  stations,  hospitals,  ore  mines,  post 
offices,  and  observatories.  The  branch  offices  are 
on  Saibang,  Yap,  Parao,  Truk,  Ponape,  and  Yaluit 
Islands.   There  are  695  Government  officials. 

Foreign  trade  is  small,  the  chief  exports  being 
guano,  copra,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  Together  they 
account  for  92  per  cent  of  all  exports.  Shellfish 
are  exported,  but  to  a  very  small  total.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  all  imports  consist  of  rice,  cereals,  bever- 
ages, cloth,  clothing,  metal  products,  lumber  and 
wooden  products.    Five   ports  are  available   for 


international  trade.  They  are  Saibang,  Parao, 
Anguar,  Truk,  and  Yaluit.  Exports  go  princi-, 
pally  to  Japan,  but  there  are  small  yearly  totals] 
to  Guam  and  the  Gilbert  Islands,  a  British  pos-; 
session.  Imports  are  largely  from  Japan,  the  onljl 
exceptions  being  small  quantities  of  sugar  from) 
Java  and  copra  from  Mendao  in  the  Dutch  Last 
Indies,  Gilbert  Islands,  and  Guam. — Pan-Pacifm 
Union  Bulletin. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BANKERS 


Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California  has! 
laid  facts  before  the  Senate  indicating  that  Amer- 
ican investors  hold  European  bonds  to  the  pail 
value   of    $1,667,562,000,    which   at    present   are 
worth  on  the  open  market  only  56  cents  on  the.^ 
dollar.    They  hold  $1,597,575,000,  par  value,  of; 
Latin  American  bonds  which  are  worth  only  27 
cents  on  the  dollar.   The  loss  on  European  securi-j 
ties  is  around  $742,000,000,  and  on  Latin  Amer-J 
ican  paper,  about  $1,176,000,000— a  total  I 
approximately  two  billion  dollars. 

All  these  bonds  were  unloaded  on  investor^  in 
this  country  by  big  Wall   Street  banking  houses] 
which   knew,   or   should    have    known,    the    very 
doubtful  character  of  the  securities  they  peddled. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record,  Sena- 
tor Johnson  emphasized  that  the  State  Department 
refused  to  let  the  Senate  committee  see  the  docu-" 
ments  in  the  case,  and  even  refused  to  send  the 
committee  copies  of  communications  which  had 
been  sent  from  Colombia,  through  the  State  De- 
partment, to  the  National  City  Bank ! 

"Do  you  follow  me?"  demanded  Senator  John- 
son, as  he  set  out  this  amazing  store.  "The  State 
Department  telephoned  one  dispatch  ( from  Co-* 
lombia)  practically  verbatim  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  National  City  Bank,  told  the  National  City 
Bank  and  its  attorneys  the  contents  of  other  dis- 
patches, and  when  asked  to  produce  before  the 
Finance  Committee  only  the  transcript  of  that 
which  they  had  told  international  bankers,  flatly 
refused." 

In  other  words,  under  the  benign  policy  of  the 
Hoover  administration,  the  international  bankers 
of  Wall  Street  have  access  to  State  Department 
secrets  which  are  hidden  from  the  United  States 
Senate. 


We  have  committed  the  Golden  Rule  to  mem- 
ory, let  us  now  commit  it  to  life. — Markham. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Medical  Care  for  Seamen. — In  Cortes,  etc., 
jvs.  Baltimore  Insular  Line,  Inc.  (No.  752),  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.,  2nd  cir.,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  asked  to  determine  (1)  whether  a  steamship 
company's  failure  to  provide  medical  attention  for 
a  seaman  in  need  thereof  constituted  negligence 
which  would  entitle  his  administrator  to  recover 
for  the  seaman's  death  (if  caused  by  want  of 
medical  care)  under  Sec.  33  of  the  Jones  Act;  or 
(2)  whether  the  cause  of  action  was  in  contract 
on  the  theory  that  the  obligation  to  furnish  medi- 
cal care  was  contractual. 

Libel  Proceedings  Against  Navy. — Libel 
proceedings  may  not  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  against  the  navy  of  Santo  Domingo,  rep- 
resented by  the  mv.  Arminda,  according  to  the 
Federal  Court  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  whose  finding 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  friendly  relations  are 
now  enjoyed  by  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United 
States.  However,  the  vessel's  cargo  is  subject  to 
suit.  Becoming  disabled  at  sea  while  en  route 
for  the  island  republic,  the  Arminda  was  picked 
up  November  12,  last,  with  thirty-nine  Santo 
Dominican  refugees  on  board  by  a  Norwegian 
vessel.  The  latter  libelled  the  vessel  and  its  cargo 
for  salvage.  The  Arminda,  formerly  of  American 
registry,  is  of  1,169  tons  gross  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  last 
August. 

Deportation  of  Alien  Seamen. — In  the  case 
named  below,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  to  determine  ( 1 )  whether  an  alien  who  re- 
sided in  this  country  continuously  for  more  than 
five  years,  thereby  becoming  immune  from  de- 
portation for  remaining  in  the  United  States  for 
a  longer  time  than  permitted  (under  Sec.  19  and 
34  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917),  but  who 
signed  on  an  American  vessel  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  for  a  round  trip,  was  subject  to  deportation 
after  re-entering  the  United  States  on  termination 
of  the  round  trip  in  the  course  of  which  the  vessel 
called  at  a  foreign  port;  or  (2)  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  re-enter  with  the  benefit  of  limitation 
against  deportation  on  the  theory  that  he  was  a 
''seaman  of  the  United  States"  within  the  laws 
relating  to  the  merchant  marine,  and  not  an 
"alien  seaman"  within  the  meaning  of  the  immi- 
gration laws. — Stapf,  U.  S.  ex  rel.  vs.  Corsi,  etc. 
(No.  739)  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.,  2nd  cir. 


Criminal  Syndicalism  Law  Upheld. — The 
Oregon  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act,  which  makes 
it  a  crime  to  join  or  be  a  member  of  a  society 
which  teaches  or  advocates  crime,  sabotage,  or 
violence  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  change  or  revo- 
lution in  industry  or  government,  has  been  held 
by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  "a  valid  exercise  of 
police  power  to  suppress  crime  and  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  provisions  of  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions which  guarantee  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  right  to  peaceably  assemble." 

The  Court  also  held  that  evidence  as  to  the 
program  of  and  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Communist  Party,  as  contained  in  the  literature 
published  by  the  party  and  as  expounded  by  the 
party  leaders  in  their  speeches  at  its  meetings, 
sustained  the  conviction  of  a  member  for  violat- 
ing the  Oregon  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  join  or  hold  a  membership 
in  any  society  which  teaches  or  advocates  crime, 
sabotage,  or  violence  as  a  means  of  effecting  a 
change  or  revolution  in  industry  or  government. 
Evidence  that  the  member  himself  had  committed 
an  overt  act  was  not  necessary,  since  the  crime 
denounced  by  the  statute  was  committed  by  being 
a  member  of  the  party.  Evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant had  been  a  member  of  the  organization  for  six 
years  and  had  attended  its  meetings  at  which  its 
doctrines  were  taught  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  had  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  organi- 
zation.— State  of  Oregon  vs.  Boloff;  Ore.  Sup. 
Ct.,  No.  1880,  Jan.  12,  1932. 

Fine  for  Carrying  Inadmissable  Alien. — The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (2nd)  has  held  that  a 
transportation  company  which  in  good  faith 
brought  to  the  United  States  an  alien  who  claimed 
that  he  was  quota  exempt  because  he  was  visiting 
the  United  States  temporarily  on  business,  and 
who  had  a  passport  visa  from  an  American  consul 
with  a  notation  thereon  stating  that  such  was  his 
purpose  in  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  is 
not  subject  to  the  fine  imposed  by  section  6  of  the 
Restrictive  Immigration  Law  of  1921  for  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  an  alien  who  is  "not 
admissible."  The  alien  in  question  was  ordered 
deported  after  an  examination  before  a  board  of 
special  inquiry  at  New  York,  on  the  ground  that 
he  failed  to  sustain  his  claim.  Notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  company,  before  accepting  the 
alien  for  passage,  to  make  an  independent  investi- 
gation of  his  claim  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  representations  and  the  notation 
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on  his  passport  visa,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  company  had  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  alien  was  quota  exempt,  and  the 
alien  had  the  right  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  present  his  evidence  in  support  of  his  claim 
that  his  purpose  was  to  make  a  temporary  busi- 
ness visit,  which,  if  believed  by  the  immigration 
officials,  would  have  entitled  him  to  enter. — North 
German  Lloyd  vs.  Elting,  Collector  of  Customs, 
etc.;  C.  C.  A.  2. 

A  Safe  Place  to  Work. — Reversal  of  a  judg- 
ment dismissing  the  complaint  and  a  new  trial, 
with  costs  to  appellant,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Appellate  Division  (Sup.  Ct.,  N.  Y.),  on  the 
appeal  of  plaintiff  in  Peter  Buckley  vs.  Cunard- 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  action  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  during  his  employment  as  a  long- 
shoreman on  the  steamship  Franconia  as  a  result 
of  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  company.  Con- 
tentions of  plaintiff  were  that  the  company  was 
liable  on  the  theory  that  it  failed  to  furnish  him 
a  "safe  place"  in  which  to  work  and,  even  though 
a  "safe  place"  was  originally  furnished,  because 
of  a  change  in  the  nature  of  plaintiff's  employ- 
ment, defendant  failed  to  discharge  this  duty  to 
furnish  him  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work  (plain- 
tiff had  begun  by  loading  cotton  on  the  vessel  but 
was  later  ordered  by  the  foreman  to  remove  some 
cotton  bales  just  aft  of  the  "square  of  the  hatch" 
and  make  space  for  the  loading  of  about  eighty 
tons  of  copper  ingots).  The  defense  replied  that 
the  place  of  work  was  originally  safe  and  that 
the  danger,  if  any,  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
plaintiff's  employment  and  was  incident  to  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Holding  that  the  duty 
to  provide  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work  is  non- 
delegable, the  Court  ruled  that  in  the  case  at  bar 
the  danger  was  not  the  result  of  the  progress  of 
the  work,  although  in  a  sense  it  was  true  "that  it 
arose  during  the  work  of  loading  cotton,  but 
when  the  loading  of  copper  began,  this  was  a  new 
operation  and  the  question  of  safe  place  arose 
anew  at  the  inception  of  the  latter  work. — Blosky 
vs.  Overseas  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  219  App.  Div. 
438.  

Self  love  is,  in  almost  all  men.  such  an  over- 
weight that  they  are  incredulous  of  a  man's  habit- 
ual preference  of  the  general  good  to  his  own; 
but  when  they  see  it  proved  by  sacrifices  of  ease, 
wealth,  rank,  and  of  life  itself,  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  admiration. — Emerson. 


THE    ESSENCE   OF   SLAVERY 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  de- 
cision written  by  Justice  Mathews  in  1886,  ap- 
proved the  following  liberal  thoughts  concerning 
fundamental  rights  of  life: 

"When  we  consider  the  nature  and  the  theory 
of  our  institutions  of  government,  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest ;  and  review 
the  history  of  their  development,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
leave  room  for  the  play  of  action  of  purely  per- 
sonal and  arbitrary  power.  Sovereignty  itself  is, 
of  course,  not  subject  to  law.  for  it  is  the  author 
and  source  of  law ;  but  in  our  system,  while 
sovereign  powers  are  delegated  to  the  agencies 
of  government,  sovereignty  itself  remains  with 
the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  govern- 
ment exists  and  acts.  And  the  law  is  the  defini- 
tion and  limitation  of  power.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
trtie.  that  there  must  always  be  lodged  some- 
where, and  in  some  person  or  body,  the  authority 
of  final  decision;  and  in  many  cases  of  mere  ad- 
ministration the  responsibility  is  purely  political, 
no  appeal  lying  except  to  the  ultimate  tribunal 
of  the  public  judgment,  exercised  either  in  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  or  by  means  of  the 
suffrage.  But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered 
as  individual  possessions,  are  secured  by  those 
maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the  monu- 
ments showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race 
in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilization 
under  the  reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in 
the  famous  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
'may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.' 
For,  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or 
any  material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  at  the  mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  intol- 
erable in  any  country  where  freedom  prevails,  as 
being  the  essence  of  slavery  itself." — Yick  Wo  vsj 
Hopkins.  US  U.  S.  35().  ' 


Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and 

tenderly;  for  if  thou  dost  not.  it  is  a  debt  that 
will  surely  hi-  paid  when  thou  art  gone. — Francis 
I 'aeon. 


Shun  idleness;  it  is  the  rust  that  attaches  itsel 
to  the  most  brilliant  metals.— Voltaire. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


SAILOR'S  DELIGHT.  By  Miss  Fox-Smith.  Pub- 
lishers, Methuen  &  Co.,  Limited,  36  Essex  Street, 
W.  C.  2,  London,  England.    Price  6s.  net. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  charming  collec- 
ion  of  short  poems,  the  inspiring  themes  of 
which  are  the  sailing  ships  and  the  tough  old  sea- 
men who  manned  them.  A  number  of  these  lyrics, 
under  the  title  of  "Cape  Horn  Days,''  are  identi- 
fied with  the  storm-swept  seaway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  traversed  by  bluff-bowed, 
slow,  wallowing  Dutchmen,  the  treasure  fleets  of 
Spain,  the  bold  raiders,  and  later  by  the  more 
modern  creations  laden  with  grain,  guano,  and 
nitrate,  until  the  "Last  Cape  Horner  goes  the  old 
sailor's  way''  and 

No  more  the  seaman,  fighting  his  weary  way, 
Struggling  to  make  his  westing,  day  by  day, 
Peering  'neath  lashes  stiff  with  salt  and  rime 
Through  the  thick  weather  for  the  thousandth  time, 
Shall  sight  afar  the  well-known  peak  at  last, 
Smite  his  cold  palm,  and  say,  'Old  Horn  is  past.' 

The  remaining  poems,  twenty-nine  in  all,  deal 

with  a  variety  of  topics,  grave  and  gay,  such  as : 

Racing  Clippers,"  "A  Sea  Dream,"  "The  Ship 
Keeper,"  "Poor  Old  Ship,"  "Blue  Anchor  Lane," 

The  Queen's  Delight :  A  Ballad  of  Master  Mari- 
ners," and  "The  Half  Loaf."  There  is  another 
we  must  mention — "The  Last  Ship" — which  hu- 
morously tells  us  that  from  the  days  of  Father 
Noah  onward  "Someone's  been  there  as  said 
words  like  these" : 

Oh,  you  orter  'ave  seen  my  las'  ship, 

For  she  was  the  gal  to  go, 
Round  ol'  Cape  Stiff  in  a  'undred  days 

From  Cal-i-for-ni-o! 
She  was  a  picter,  she  was  a  ship, 

Fifteen  knots  was  her  nsual  clip. 
Oh,  she  was  a  beauty,  my  las'  ship,  my  ol'  ship,  my 
best  ship. 

A  flier  from  stern  to  bow, 
An'  I'd  give  the  'arf  o'  my  pay,  God's  truth, 

To  be  back  in  that  ol'  ship  now! 


THE   COURT-MARTIAL   OF   THE   "BOUNTY" 
MUTINEERS.     By    Owen    Rutter.     Publishers. 
William    Hodge    &    Co.,     Ltd.,     Edinburgh    and 
London.    Price  10s.  6d. 
Here  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Bounty  bib- 
liographia,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
not  only  upon  his   able   introduction,   which   ex- 
tends to  65  pages,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  he 
has  presented  the  court-martial  proceedings  at  the 
trial  of  the  mutineers  in  the  spelling  and  language 
of  the  original  manuscript  record,  the  only  addi- 
tions being  occasional  punctuation  to  clarify  the 
sense.  The  story  of  the  Bounty  will  never  lose  its 
many-sided  appeal.      She  was  originally  a  mer- 


chant ship  of  215  tons  and  was  bought  by  the 
Navy  Board  for  £1,950,  after  which  £4,456  was 
spent  in  equipping  her  as  a  war  vessel  and  fitting 
her   for  the  carriage  of  bread- fruit   tree-,   which, 

on  the  recommendation  of  (apt.  Cook,  were  to 
be  planted  in  various  colonial  plantations  to  sup- 
ply food  for  the  slaves.  She  left  Spithead  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bligh,  who  had  been 
sailing  master  under  Cook,  on  December  2.},  1787. 
Driven  back  from  Cape  Horn,  she  ran  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  refit  and  then  proceeded 
via  Tasmania  to  Tahiti,  arriving  at  the  end  of 
October  for  a  stay  of  over  five  months.  ( )n  the 
voyage  out  there  had  been  constant  friction  and 
ill  feeling  on  board.  Bligh,  though  a  good  sailor, 
was  a  tactless  and  ruthless  disciplinarian,  and  the 
discontent  grew  until,  on  April  28,  it  culminated 
in  open  mutiny,  when  the  commander  and  those 
who  stayed  by  him  were  seized  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  ship  in  one  of  her  boats.  Bligh  and  his 
comrades  reached  Timor  six  weeks  later,  while 
the  Bounty  put  back  to  Tahiti,  where  14  of  the 
mutineers  decided  to  remain.  Christian,  the  leader 
of  the  rebels,  then  took  the  vessel  to  Pitcairn 
Island,  where  she  was  burned,  and  their  retreat 
was  only  accidentally  discovered  in  1808.  Mean- 
while, H.  M.  S.  Pandora  had  been  sent  out  to 
scour  the  Pacific  for  the  mutineers,  and  on  May 
8,  1791,  she  sailed  from  Tahiti  with  the  whole  of 
the  party,  who  had  settled  there.  On  the  way 
home  she  was  wrecked  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Queensland  and  four  of  the  prisoners  were 
drowned,  so  that  only  ten  faced  the  court-martial 
which  was  opened  on  board  II.  M..  S.  Duke  on 
September  12,  1792.  Of  the  ten  men  brought  to 
trial,  three  were  condemned  and  publicly  executed 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Brunswick  in  the  presence  of 
a  party  of  men  from  each  ship  in  the  harbor. 


THE   FLYING   MAN'S    LAMP 


By  the  light  of  a  new  electric  lamp  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  a  newspaper  five  miles  away  I 

It  is  an  electric  lamp  five  or  six  times  bigger 
than  the  ordinary  household  bulb.  It  uses  only 
three  or  four  times  the  current.  The  secrel  of  the 
lamp  is  that  its  rays  arc  s.»  wonderfully  focused 

that  they  spread  but  twelve   feet   in  c\<ty  mile. 

It  has  been  invented  for  showing  aviators  the 
height  of  cloud  banks,  and  tots  have  been  re- 
cently carried  out  with  it  over  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 
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SHIFTING  THE  MAIL  SUBSIDY 


Transfer  of  administration  of  ocean  mail  sub- 
sidies under  the  Jones- White  Act  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  Shipping  Board  or  some 
other  Federal  agency  is  being  sought  by  Post- 
master General  Brown.  There  is  no  real  postal 
purpose  in  the  law,  Mr.  Brown  declares,  adding 
that  the  Jones-White  Act  is  a  "subsidy  act"  when 
reduced  to  essentials.  Problems  involved  in  ad- 
ministering the  ship  subsidy  require  "only  inci- 
dental consideration  of  the  need  for  facilities  for 
transportation  of  the  mails." 

"Principally,"  he  said,  "they  relate  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  necessity  on  particular  trade  routes 
for  American  ships;  character,  size  and  capacity 
of  the  vessels  which  should  be  placed  in  service 
on  particular  routes;  desirability  of  new  construc- 
tion or  of  reconstruction  of  old  vessels,  and  other 
similar  important  matters,  none  of  which  has  any 
relation  to  or  more  than  a  secondary  and  inci- 
dental connection  with  the  business  of  transport- 
ing the  mails." 

In  a  communication  to  Chairman  Byrns  of  the 
economy  committee  of  the  House,  setting  forth 
economies  which  may  be  effected  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  postal  service,  Mr.  Brown  de- 
clared that  "it  is  the  department's  opinion  that 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  ship  sub- 
sidy should  be  taken  away  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  lodged  in  some  agency  whose 
major  functions  are  more  closely  related  to  the 
regulation,  protection  and  development  of  our 
merchant  marine." 

Referring  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  he  ex- 
plained that  "its  purpose  is  to  compensate  Amer- 
ican shipowners  for  the  difference  between  the 
costs  of  ship  construction  in  American  yards  and 
the  costs  of  construction  in  foreign  yards,  and 
for  the  difference  between  costs  of  operating  ves- 
sels of  American  registry  and  cost  of  operating 
foreign-flag  vessels,  with  the  object  of  enabling 
American  shipping  to  compete  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers  and  cargo  on  a  basis  of  substantial 
equality  with  foreign  shipping." 

Fundamentally,  he  added,  the  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  development  of  a  merchant  marine 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  commensurate 
with  the  trade  interests  of  the  country  and  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices in  times  of  national  emergency. 

By  shifting  administration  of  ocean  mail  sub- 


sidies  to  another  government  agency,   the   Post  f 
Office  Department  would  reduce  its  budgetary  ex 
penditures.    The  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
during  the  fiscal  year  1933  mounting  to  $28 
000  in  round  figures. 

FINISH  THE  LAME  DUCKS 


11  jMJSC   1' 

;,000,- 


The  agreement  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Norm 
"lame  duck"  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution' 
of  the  United  States  by  changing  the  dates  when 
the  terms  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
members  of  Congress  shall  end,  and  when  the 
Congress  shall  meet,  constitutes  next  to  the  last 
step  to  end  the  so-called  "lame  duck"  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Under  the  Norris  amendment  the  terms  of 
members  of  Congress  will  begin  on  January  3/ 
the  Congress  will  convene  on  that  date  annually, 
instead  of  thirteen  months  after  the  November 
election,  as  at  present,  and  the  President  and  Vicev 
President  will  be  inaugurated  on  January  20. 

The  term  "lame  duck"  Congress  is  used  to  de* 
scribe  the  short  .session  of  Congress  which  at 
present  meets  in  December  following  the  Novenw 
ber  election  and  lasts  until  March  4  of  the  next 
year.  In  other  words,  under  the  old  system, 
defeated  members  of  Congress  have  been  able  to 
enact  laws  for  three  months  after  they  have  been 
retired  and  their  successors  chosen. 


A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 


Deported  from  France,  barred  from  Russia,  hie 
own  country,  and  excluded  from  the  United 
States  at  a  hearing  before  the  board  of  special 
inquiry  at  the  immigration  office,  East  Bostol 
recently,  Serge  Voronkoff,  a  24-year-old  Russia 
refugee,  is  truly  a  man  without  a  country.  Vo- 
ronkoff arrived  at  Boston  recently  a  stowawa) 
on  board  the  Norwegian  steamer  Horda,  fron 
Mariupol.  He  was  caught  by  French  immigra- 
tion  officials  at  Marseilles  and  deported  fron 
France.  He  landed  in  Genoa,  Italy,  where  oi 
December  17  he  stowed  away  on  the  Horda.  Th< 
steamer  at  the  time  was  bound  to  the  Russiai 
port  of  Mariupol,  and  Capt.  J.  Garman,  her  com 
mander,  felt  sure  he  would  be  able  to  get  rid  o 
the  stowaway  at  that  port.  The  authorities  there 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  land  for  th> 
reason  that  he  had  no  documents  that  would  proV' 
his  identity. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Com- 
pany earned  net  income  of  $314,721  in  1931,  a 
decline  of  $105,000  from  1930.  Total  gross  reve- 
nue was  $6,364,490  and  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  $6,049,769. 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  incurred  a  net 
loss  of  $327,145  after  depreciation,  interest,  in- 
ventory adjustments,  and  other  charges,  in  the 
year  ended  December  31,  last.  In  1930  the  com- 
pany had  a  net  loss  of  $872,088. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  re- 
ports a  net  income  for  1931  of  $1,205,159,  after 
depreciation,  interest,  and  taxes,  equal  after  pref- 
erence dividends  to  $1.84  a  share  on  360,756 
participating  shares  and  186,000  founders'  shares. 

The  Great  Lakes  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
incurred  a  net  loss  of  $100,819  in  the  year  ended 
December  31,  last,  after  expenses,  taxes,  and  de- 
preciation, against  net  income  of  $370,971,  or 
£3.09  a  share,  on  120,000  no  par  shares  outstand- 
ng  in  1930. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  25  cents,  payable  April 
1  to  stock  of  record  March  15.  A  dividend  of  $1 
was  declared  in  May,  1931,  payable  50  cents  on 
June  30,  1931,  25  cents  September  30,  1931,  and 
25  cents  December  31,  1931. 

Registration  of  motor  boats  in  the  United 
States  during  1931  increased  10,083,  according  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
LT.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  the  total  of  motor  boats  registered 
was  258,531  against  248,448  at  the  close  of  1930; 
148,482  at  the  end  of  1921,  and  91,779  in  1919. 

The  turbo-electric  liner  Santa  Rosa,  building 
for  account  of  the  Grace  Line-Panama  Mail  ser- 
vice, was  launched  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  March  24.  The  vessel 
will  accommodate  225  first  and  70  third-class  pas- 
sengers. Maximum  speed  will  be  23  knots  and 
cruising  speed  19  knots. 

Fifteen  nationalities  were  represented  in  the 
commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  in 
January,  1932.  Vessels  of  United  States  registry, 
with  152,  led  in  the  number  of  transits,  while 
those  flying  the  British  flag,  with  98,  were  second. 
Vessels  of  these  two  nationalities  made  up  66.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  transits  for  the  month.   Ger- 


many and  Norway  were  next  with  30  and  27, 
respectively. 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  Galveston 
Wharf  Company  for  the  year  1931  was  $517,- 
623.79  compared  with  $429,364.33  in  1930,  an  in- 
crease of  $88,259.46.  Operating  revenues  in- 
creased $73,969.71,  while  operating  expenses 
decreased  $15,945.68.  The  average  railway  mile- 
age reported  under  operation  by  the  company  was 
49.34  miles  and  its  total  investment  S 16. 764,- 
438.50. 

The  gross  income  of  the  port  of  New  York 
Authority  from  tunnel  and  bridge  operation^  in 
1931  was  $7,550,405,  according  to  its  annual  fi- 
nancial statement.  The  large  revenue  from  proj- 
ects completed  late  in  the  year,  notably  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  River,  will 
cause  the  gross  income  for  1932  to  exceed  that 
of  1931  by  about  $4,649,595,  it  was  estimated. 
The  position  of  the  Port  Authority  at  present 
was  reported  remarkably  strong  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  even  brighter. 

Before  the  Greek  steamer  Maria  M.  Diacakis 
was  permitted  to  leave  Boston  Harbor  recently, 
the  agents  were  compelled  to  file  a  bond  for 
$1,000  to  cover  the  amount  of  a  fine  imposed 
upon  the  captain  for  permitting  the  carpenter. 
Mathinos  Mitzelos,  a  native  of  Greece,  to  desert. 
The  steamer  was  in  port  a  month  and  the  immi- 
gration authorities  refused  shore  leave  to  the  crew 
as  there  was  some  doubt  about  certain  members 
being  bona  fide  seamen.  The  carpenter,  who  is  24, 
apparently  chafed  under  the  confinement  and  took 
"French  leave."  The  Diacakis  came  from  Mariu- 
pol, Russia. 

The  steamship  Chiriqui,  of  the  United  Mail 
Steamship  Company  (United  Fruit  Company), 
sailed  March  24  from  New  York  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  is  due  to  arrive  April  14  to  enter 
the  run  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Panama,  and  Central  America.  She  is  destined 
for  regular  passenger  and  cargo  service.  The 
Chiriqui  follows  in  this  service  by  only  a  few 
weeks  a  sister  ship,  the  steamship  Talamonca, 
built  for  and  owned  by  the  same  company;  and 
they  will  be  joined  within  the  next  few  months 
bv  several  other  steamships  of  the  same  class  and 
type. 

A  loan  for  the  reconditioning  and  remodeling 
of  four  vessels  of  the  American  Scantic  Line  has 
been  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board.  This  line, 
which    is    owned    by    Moore    &     Mclormack,    5 
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Broadway,  Xew  York  City,  will  effect  the  im- 
provements on  the  steamship  Bird  City,  City  of 
Pairbury,  M'uincqua,  and  Saguache,  the  work  to 
he  done  at  the  Camden,  X.  }.,  yards  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  loan  is  not  to 
exceed  $177,096  on  each  vessel,  in  addition  to 
three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  installing  commercial 
apparatus,  which  will  include  kitchen  equipment 
to  be  supplied  by  the  owners,  at  approximately 
$45,000  each.  Part  of  the  loan  will  be  applied 
for  providing  additional  passenger  accommoda- 
tions aboard  the  four  ships  in  service  between 
Xew  York  and  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  ports. 

The  keel  of  the  first  of  two  sister  ships  for 
operation  between  Xew  York  and  Colombia  has 
just  been  laid  at  Xewport  Xews  and  the  keel  for 
the  second  vessel  will  be  laid  in  the  near  future. 
The  first  vessel  is  to  be  named  the  Colombia  and 
the  second  the  Hayti.  The  first  will  be  ready  for 
service  in  Xovember  and  the  second  in  December. 
Both  vessels  are  l)eing  built  for  the  Colombian 
Line  under  the  terms  of  the  Jones-White  Act  of 
1928.  They  will  cost  approximately  $2,300,000 
each  and  will  be  of  5,500  tons  gross  with  a  length 
of  385  feet  and  a  beam  of  57  feet,  driven  by 
geared  turbine  machinery  having  a  normal  s.h.p. 
of  6,500,  which  will  give  the  ships  an  average 
speed  of  16  knots.  A  total  of  54,000  cubic  feet 
of  refrigerated  space  will  be  provided.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  more  than  100  first 
class  passengers. 

Another  link  with  the  colorful  past  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaskan  shipping  will  be  severed 
next  month  when  the  steamer  Princess  Royal  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  British  Columbia 
Coast  steamship  fleet  will  be  scrapped  after  25 
years  of  service.  The  Princess  Royal  was  built 
by  the  British  Columbia  Marine  Railway  here  in 
1907.  She  was  of  timber  construction;  length, 
228  feet;  beam,  40  feet;  draft,  loaded,  15  feet, 
and  speed,  14  knots.  In  her  day  a  veritable  "lux- 
ury" liner,  she  carried  600  on  day  runs  and  "slept'' 
164  on  night  runs.  Originally  designed  for  North- 
ern British  Columbia  and  Alaska  service,  she  first 
went  into  the  North  run  with  the  old  Princess 
Heatrice  and  Princess  May.  When  the  Prificcss 
Sophia  came  out  in  1912  she  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Alaska  run  and  used  on  local  routes  out  of 
Victoria  and  Vancouver.  For  a  time  she  was  in 
the  overnight  service  between  the  two  cities. 

It  is  announced  by  the  United  States  Lines  that 
when    the    Leviathan    reenters    the    transatlantic 


trade,  leaving  Xew  York  April  26.  she  will  sail 
by  way  of  England  and  France  to  Bremen.  The 
first  p«>rt  in  the  Leviathan's  regular  schedule  to  be 
maintained  throughout  the  year  will  be  Plymouth, 
and  the  company  is  now  conducting  negotiations 
to  determine  tin-  French  port  of  call,  which  will 
be  either  Havre  or  Cherbourg.  Company  officials 
state  that  the  only  reason  for  diverting  the  Levia- 
than to  Bremen  is  the  regrettable  fact  that  the 
authorities  at  Hamburg  could  not  promise  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  at  that  port  for  the  safe 
handling  of  so  huge  a  steamer,  but  shipping  ex- 
perts here  believe  the  Hamburg  authorities  will 
soon  remedy  this  situation  in  the  interests  of 
their  port.  Hamburg,  however,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  European  terminal  for  the  two  new  liners 
of  the  United  States  Lines  fleet,  the  Manhattan 
and  her  unnamed  sister  ship  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Camden,  X.  J.,  and  all  other  United  States 
Lines'  steamers,  such  as  the  President  Ro<> 
and  President  Harding,  as  well  as  the  fleet  of  the 
Baltimore  Mail  Steamship  Company,  will  con- 
tinue to  use  Hamburg  as  their  German  terminus. 
Tonnage  building  in  American  shipyards  on 
March  1,  last,  totaled  261,163  t-.ns,  against  428.- 
748  tons  a  year  ago,  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  reports.  Seventeen  lake  carriers  and 
ocean-going  vessels  comprised  the  greatest  part 
of  this  construction.  20,363  tons  representing  fer- 
ries, barges,  tugs,  and  other  small  craft.  The 
largest  ships  under  construction  are  the  two  30,- 
000-ton  liners  building  at  Camden  for  the  United 
States  Lines.  Other  large  vessels  include  the 
18,500-ton  passenger  ships  Monterey  and  Lur- 
line,  building  at  the  yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Company  for  the  Matson-Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  four  10,500-ton  passenger 
ships  which  are  building  for  the  Grace  Line  at 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company's  yard.  At 
Bethlehem  there  are  also  building  three  7,000- 
tonners  for  the  United  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  two  more  for  the  same  company  are  under 
construction  at  Xewport  News.  At  the  latter 
yard  there  are  also  building  for  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  two  5,800-ton  and  for  the  Co- 
lombian Mail  Steamship  Corporation  two  5,500- 
ton  passenger  carriers.  Three  tankers  of  9,000 
tons  gross  each,  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  for  account  of  the 
Motor  Tankship  Corporation,  sum  up  the  impor- 
tant work  on  which  American  yards  are  now  j 
engaged. 
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The  contract  for  warships  for  the  Portuguese 
navy,  originally  given  to  Italy,  has  been  canceled 
owing,  it  is  understood,  to  a  disagreement  regard- 
ing the  currency  in  which  the  vessels  are  to  be 
paid  for.  The  contract  comprises  one  aircraft 
carrier,  two  sloops,  and  two  submarines. 

An  order  for  fifty  tankers  has  been  placed  by 
Soviet  Russia  with  a  Spanish  shipyard,  approval 
of  the  contract  having  been  accorded  by  the  Span- 
ish Minister  of  Marine.  Payment  for  the  tankers 
will  probably  be  effected  in  petrol  produced  in 
the  Soviet. 

In  1914  there  were  3,608  sea-going  steamers 
and  motorships  of  over  4,000  tons  gross  each, 
says  an  authority  writing  in  Fairplay.  There  are 
now  6,630,  of  which  68  vessels  are  of  over  20,000 
tons.  Of  these  6,630  vessels,  1,608  are  motor- 
ships. 

Traffic  at  the  port  of  London  during  1931 
showed  a  decline  of  only  3.5  per  cent  in  the  total 
tonnage  from  the  traffic  of  the  previous  year,  the 
actual  figures  being  56,054,547  net  tons  in  1931 
against  58,083,575  net  tons  in  1930.  Shipping  at 
United  Kingdom  ports  as  a  whole  fell  7  per  cent 
[  during  the  year. 

Quotations  of  fares  on  a  dollar  basis  will  here- 
after be  made  by  the  passenger  conference  lines 
operating  between  Germany  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  The  exchange  value  will  be  $4.35 
to  the  pound  sterling,  so  that  there  will  be  a  virtual 
reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  from  the  previous 
quotations  in  gold. 

Construction  of  two  passenger  and  cargo  motor 
vessels  of  about  7,500  tons  each  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina.  The 
company  is  bound  by  an  agreement  with  the  Ital- 
ian Government  to  build  one  or  more  ships  of  an 
aggregate  of  15,000  tons  gross  before  the  end 
of  1933. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  Finland  increased  5.9 
per  cent  in  1931,  with  an  increase  in  gross  ton- 
nage of  5.6  per  cent,  the  total  fleet  at  the  end  of 
the  year  being  1,007  vessels  of  399,000  tons  gross. 
Included  in  these  figures  were  339  steamers  of 
170,337  net  tons  and  150  motor  vessels  of  22,970 
tons.  In  the  course  of  the  year  13  steamers  of 
5,266  net  tons  were  laid  up,  while  of  the  12  larger 


steamers  acquired  one  was  47  years  old.  four 
were  between  30  and  40  year-,  two  were  about 
25  years,  three  were  10  to  20,  and  one  eight  yrears 

old. 

For  the  first  time  in  it-  career  of  35  years,  tb< 
East  Asiatic  Co.,  Copenhagen,  pays  no  dividend. 
The  year  1931  closed  with  a  credit  balance  of  kr. 
1,482,339,  which  is  carried  forward.  The  com- 
pany's fleet  at  the  close  of  1931  consisted  of  2;, 
motorships  totaling  250,244  tons  d.w.  Even  un- 
der the  difficult  conditions  characterizing  tin 
world's  markets,  the  company's  various  lines  wen 
maintained  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  record-holding  liner  Bremen  reached 
New  York  February  18  her  arrival  marked  the 
North  German  Lloyd's  seventh-fifth  year  of  ex- 
istence. In  this  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
the  establishment  of  the  company  on  Februarv 
20,  1857,  12,263,113  passengers  have  been  carried 
on  Lloyd  liners ;  the  Lloyd's  present  day  marine 
marvels,  Bremen  and  Europa,  are  the  fastest 
liners  afloat  and  hold  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A  maximum  dividend  of  5  per  cent  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Norwegian  Shipping  Mortgage 
Bank  (Norges  Skipshypotek  A/S).  Last  year 
the  share  capital  of  the  institution  was  incr< 
by  kr.  1,633,100  and  the  working  capital  by  a 
corresponding  amount  in  bonds.  New  loans 
granted  in  the  course  of  the  year  totaled  kr. 
3,643,000.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  institution 
was  set  up  four  years  ago  by  contributions  from 
all  Norwegian  owners  without  any  support  from 
the  state. 

The  £381,533  paid  by  various  Japanese  inter- 
ests during  1931  for  49  British  and  other  steam- 
ers, totaling  255,273  ton-  gross  and  sold  for 
breaking  up,  bears  interesting  study,  for  the  price 
comes  to  about  £1  9s.  lOd.  per  ton  gross,  con- 
siderably more  than  other  nations  are  willing  to 
pay  for  obsolete  tonnage.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  Japanese  shopbreakers  have 
been  active  in  the  market  for  obsolete  tonnage, 
and  three  vessels  sold  for  breaking  up  but  a  short 
time  ago  were  purchased  for  £34,493,  the  vessels 
totaling  29,316  tons  gross. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  ( >wners*  Association,  the  amount  of 
import  cargo  carried  in  L931  for  each  I'*)  tons  net 
of  British  shipping  was  less  than  in  any  year  since 
the  war  and  was  much  less  than  in  1913.  In  tin 
trade  outward  from  United  Kingdom  ports  only 
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29  tons  of  export  cargo  were  carried  for  each 
100  tons  of  net  shipping,  compared  with  57  tons 
in  1913.  It  is  further  estimated  that  compared 
with  1913  the  total  wastage  of  ship  carrying 
power  in  the  vessels  actually  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
last  year  to  23,000.000  tons. 

Many  ships  made  a  dash  to  reach  British  ports 
on  Monday  night,  February  29,  before  the  new 
import  duties  came  into  force.  The  plans  of  some 
of  them  were  upset  by  a  fierce  easterly  gale  which 
caused  great  delay.  The  result  was  that  some  of 
the  cargoes  made  port  just  in  time  to  pay  the 
duties.  The  ships  that  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
London  were  almost  double  the  usual  number. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
arriving  in  the  Mersey,  and  on  February  29  the 
number  of  vessels  to  enter  the  port  was  42,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  about  20  during  normal 
times.  This  number,  it  is  stated,  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gale. 

An  offer  of  4,000,000  mk.  to  cover  the  breaking 
up  of  100,000  tons  gross  of  tramp  shipping  has 
been  made  by  the  Government  of  Germany  to  the 
tramp  owners  who  asked  the  Reich  for  financial 
aid.  However,  the  Government  stipulates  that 
the  vessels  must  have  been  owned  by  Germans 
since  January  1,  1930,  and  must  have  reached  a 
specified  minimum  age.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
German  Government  that  in  carrying  through  this 
variation  from  the  procedure  customary  with  gov- 
ernments, namely,  to  lend  shipowners  money  to 
build  more  ships,  international  discussions  on  the 
methods  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  will  be  stimulated  by  this  "systemati- 
cal clean-up  of  tonnage." 

Not  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  new 
Cunarder  No.  534  to  earn  profits,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  international  situation  and  the  cha- 
otic state  of  the  discount  market  in  London  are 
held  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  re- 
sponsible for  halting  their  program.  A  circular 
to  shareholders  issued  from  the  company's  Liver- 
pool office  under  the  date  of  January  27,  1932. 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  present  status 
of  affairs  and  predicates  resumption  of  construc- 
tion when  conditions  warrant.  Since  the  order 
for  the  73,000-ton  liner  was  placed,  financial 
stringency  and  political  clouds  have  balked  the 
company's  plans.  It  is,  explains  the  circular, 
gradually  becoming  recognized  "that  the  post-war 
specter  of  international  deadlock  and  chaos  due 


to  war  debts  must  now  be  finally  laid,  and  all  men  } 
of  good  will  should  have  assurance  that  the  gcnl 
ernments  of  the  world  are  finding  means  to  re-  | 
move  the  difficulties  which  threaten  to  dislocatij 
the  commerce  of  the  world." 

With  the  profit  on  trading  and  income   froil 
investments  in  the  year  ended  December  31,  193*  l 
coming  to  £151,287,  the  board  of  Houlder  Line,  : 
Ltd.,  has  recommended  the  payment  of  8  per  rent,  B 
less  tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  against  10  per 
cent  annually  paid  for  several  years  previously. 
Allowance  for  depreciation  in  1931  was  £ 75. OOO.fj* 
Claims  arising  under  the  company's  self-insurance  * 
plan  amounted  to  £15,000  last  year,  but  this  sua 
was  covered  by  the  insurance  fund  expressly  set  I 
up  for  the  purpose.     Capital  remains  the  same  at 
£775,000,  and  the  general   reserve  is  also   un- 
altered  at    £500,000.      However,   the   insurance 
fund,  due  to  the  claims  mentioned  above.   nofl 
stands  at  £62,500,  while  sundry  creditors  amount  I 
to  £67,304.  The  fleet,  comprising  seven  steamers 
and  two  motor  vessels  totaling  80,790  tons  dwi 
are  given  a  book  value  of   £1,113,239,  or  some-   x 
thing  over   £17  per  ton  gross. 

Ships  of  the  Italian  merchant  marine  which  are 
operated  exclusively  in  cargo  trade  are  now  sub-> 
sidized  according  to  the  following  scale:  for 
steamers,  motor  vessels,  and  sailing  ships  with 
auxiliary  engines  not  more  than  one  year  old,  the 
subvention  is  fixed  on  a  gross  ton  basis,  and  fJ 
vessels  more  than  one  year  old  the  rates  to  apply 
are  decided  by  a  formula  based  on  the  rate^  per 
nautical  mile  for  the  one-year-old  ships.  The 
subvention  is  payable  for  not  more  than  1K.0001 
nautical  miles  for  vessels  up  to  1,500  tons  groM 
up  to  30,000  miles  for  vessels  from  1,501  to  2.500 
tons,  and  up  to  40,000  miles  for  vessels  of  over 
2,500  tons  gross.  For  steamers  and  motor  ves- 
sels the  voyage  made  between  one  Italian  port  and 
another  will  be  computed  at  two-thirds.  I  or 
sailing  ships  the  subvention  is  fixed  at  20  lire-  for 
each  gross  ton  proportionally  to  the  time 
vessels  remain  in  commission  with  their  crew 
Age  of  a  vessel  is  calculated  from  January  1  of' 
the  year  following  its  launching.  No  subven- 
tions are  applicable  to  steamers  or  motor  vessel- 
of  under  100  tons  gross  or  to  sailing  ships  of  les.^ 
than  fifty  tons.  Nor  will  the  subvention  be  paic 
to  vessels  operating  on  services  already  in  re 
ceipt  of  subsidies,  or  to  vessels  of  a  greater  ag< 
than  twelve  years  acquired  abroad  after  proma 
gation  of  this  scale  of  subventions. 
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LABOR  NEWS 


The  appointment  of  Ira  M.  Ornburn,  president 
f  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  as  a 
lember  of  the  tariff  commission  was  confirmed 
i  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  70  to  9,  despite  a 
itter  fight  made  against  the  president's  selection. 

Despite  the  depression,  95,000  men  and  68,000 
/omen  received  or  renewed  passports  to  leave 
tie  United  States  in  1931,  nearly  half  of  the 
63,000  giving  "travel"  as  the  reason  for  journey- 
ig  to  foreign  lands. 

Representative  LaGuardia's  amendment  to  the 
gricultural  appropriation  bill,  adopted  by  the 
ouse  of  representatives,  effectively  prohibits  use 
f  convict  labor  in  construction  of  roads,  any  part 
f  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  from  government 
unds.    A  few  letters  of  thanks  are  in  order. 

Isn't  law  wonderful?  Salt  Lake  City  officials 
:onceived  the  idea  of  using  hand  labor  instead  of 
machines  on  a  $600,000  sewer  project.  The  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  held  that  the  increased 
tost  created  was  for  charitable  purposes  and  con- 
rary  to  state  law. 

For  some  years  bankers  have  been  urging  every- 
bne  to  "save."  Heeding  the  exhortation,  the  people 
pf  the  United  States  buried  in  the  family  hiding 
)lace  between  a  billion  three  hundred  million  and 
wo  billions  of  dollars.  Now  bankers  and  big  busi- 
less  men  generally  are  begging  the  people  to 
rloosen  up."    Such  a  life! 

That  modern  mechanical  inventions,  while  ex- 
pediting service  and  rendering  greater  conven- 
ience, play  havoc  with  human  labor  is  demon- 
strated in  the  installation  and  use  of  the  dial  tele- 
phone. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics announces  that  the  substitution  of  dial  for 
manual  telephone  system  decreases  employment 
opportunities  by  about  two-thirds. 

During  1931,  which  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
a  good  business  year,  the  Union  Labor  Life  In- 
surance Company  wrote  an  increase  of  $8,705,178 
in  policies  and  now  has  a  total  of  $59,077,506  in 
force,  according  to  the  annual  financial  statement. 
For  information  regarding  individual  or  group  in- 
surance members  of  organized  labor  should  write 
the  company  at  its  Washington,  D.  C,  office. 

The  total  number  of  bank  suspensions  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1931,  as  made  pub- 


lic by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  u.>  2,290,  as 

compared  with  1,345  in  1930,  642  in   1929,  and 

491  in  1928.  Deposits  in  banks  suspending  for 
the  year  totaled  $1,759,484,000.  as  compared  with 
$864,715,000  in  1930,  $234,532,000  in  1929,  and 
$138,642,000  in  1928. 

Congress  will  not  ask  Governor  Rolph  of  Cali- 
fornia to  pardon  "Tom"  Mooney.  Resolutions 
asking  for  such  action  were  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  but  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  bodies  reported  adversely,  holding  that  the 
subject  was  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  committees  declared  a  pardon  sb  mid  be 
granted. 

It  is  related  that  once  upon  a  time  Henry  Ford 
went  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland  to 
get  a  job  in  the  organization  of  Alexander  Win- 
ton,  pioneer  automobile  manufacturer.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, he  couldn't  get  the  job.  They  wanted  a  quali- 
fied mechanic.  Henry  Ford  wasn't  good  enough. 
But  Ford  built  a  car  and  won  against  Winton  at 
the  Grosse  Point  races.  Losing  a  job  may  often 
mean  stepping  forward  to  a  bigger  opportunity. 

The  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  official  agency  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  stated 
that  despite  announcements  that  at  present  Amer- 
ican mechanics  are  not  engaged  for  work  in  So- 
viet Union,  thousands  of  applications  continue 
to  pour  into  the  office.  Officials  of  the  corporation 
said  the  cessation  for  the  time  being  of  hiring 
American  skilled  workers  for  Soviet  industries  is 
due  to  the  temporary  shortage  of  living  quarters. 

"With  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
more  far-sighted  business  leaders,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  believes  that  wage  cutting 
of  buying  power  will  prolong  and  not  end  tin- 
present  depression,  which  all  agree  is  not  caused 
by  lack  of  means  to  produce,  but  by  lack  of  power 
to  buy."  This  declaration  did  not  come  from  a 
Soviet  gathering.  It  is  a  statement  issued  by  tin- 
instructors  of  the  youth  of  America  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Appointed  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  city  council 
of  Seattle  some  months  ago,  Dave  Levine,  pasl 
president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  and  editor 
of  the  Washington  State  Labor  News,  was  re- 
turned to  the  position  to  succeed  himself.  He  led 
the  field  of  six  nominees  and  polled  tin-  highest 
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vote  of  any  candidate  on  the  ballot,  exceeding  the 
record  vote  given  John  F.  Dore,  the  successful 
candidate  for  mayor,  by  3000  votes.  He  was  given 
a  great  ovation  on  his  appearance  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council. 

Protesting  against  a  drastic  wage  reduction, 
pilots  of  the  Century  Air  Lino  withdrew  their 
services  and  are  picketing  landing  fields  of  the 
company.  When  a  commercial  plane  approaches 
the  field  a  smaller  plane,  carrying  banners  and 
flying  about  the  incoming  passenger  plane,  an- 
nounces the  fact  that  the  company  is  unfair  to 
organized  pilots.  This  innovation  in  the-  picketing 
of  unfair  concerns  by  the  infant  organization  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  activities 
of  organized  labor  in  its  struggle  for  recognition 
of  its   right. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  just  an- 
nounced it  "has  been  regretfully  compelled  to  call 
upon  its  pensioned  employees  to  share  in  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  instituted  over  the  entire 
railroad  to  decrease  expenses."  "Effective  April 
1,"  the  company  announced,  "a  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent  will  be  made  in  all  pensions,  except  in 
cases  where  the  decrease  would  result  in  a  pay- 
ment of  less  than  $50  per  month.  The  reduction 
will  bring  pensions  in  line  with  the  decrease  of 
10  per  cent  already  effected  in  all  wages  and 
salaries.  A  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  all 
officers'  salaries   will   become   effective   April    1." 

Almost  8,000  women  were  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  .classified  service  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1931.  Among  the  professional  po- 
sitions to  which  women  were  appointed  and 
which  paid  entrance  salaries  ranging  from  $3,200 
to  $4,600  a  year  were  biochemist,  associate  eco- 
nomic analyst,  senior  educationist,  and  associate 
civil  service  examiner  in  education,  associate  in 
historical  research,  senior  librarian,  expert  in  so- 
cial service  administration,  home  economics  spe- 
cialist, and  associate  medical  technician,  and  su- 
pervisor of  home  demonstration  work.  Other  po- 
sitions of  particular  interest  as  fields  in  which 
women  are  pioneering  are :  Junior  forester,  asso- 
ciate commercial  agent,  assistant  park  naturalist, 
distilled  spirits  clerk,  and  customs  inspector. 

Chief  Justice  Alfred  Wheat  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  denied  an  application 
for  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  Fur  Workers  Union,  Local 
72,  from  picketing  the  establishment  of  Francke 
Furrier,  Inc.  Members  of  the  union  are  on  strike 


against  the  concern.  Pickets  paced  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  establishment,  wearing  signs  tell- 
ing of  the  strike.  Justice  Wheat  held  that  the 
employer's  allegations  that  the  stationing  of 
pickets  in  front  of  the  establishment  constituted 
intimidation  were  too  trivial  to  justify  the  court's 
intervention.  Proof  of  violence  or  other  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  a  serious  nature  from  which  actual 
injury  to  the  plaintiff's  business  could  be  in- 
ferred would  receive  consideration  in  an  appli- 
cation  for  an  injunction,  the  court  held. 

Not  content  with  the  $25,000,000  a  year  it 
slashed  from  its  workers'  wages  by  a  K)  per  cent 
pay  reduction  last  October,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  reaching  out  its  hands  for 
0,000  more  of  the  employees'  earnings.  Ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  in  the  New  York 
'Film's,  the  company  has  launched  a  movement  tO' 
sell  200,000  shares  of  Mock  at  $40  a  share  to  its 
employees.  Payment  is  to  be  made  by  monthly 
deductions  from  their  wages.  Most  of  these 
shares  like  previous  ivMRs  which  employees  have 
been  "permitted"  to  buy — will  be  sold  under  the 
rankest  kind  of  compulsion.  The  worker-  are  un- 
organized  and.  therefore,  can  be  discharged  for 
any  reason  or  no  reason  at  all.  They  know  this, 
and  when  the  bos-,  asks  them  if  they  "want  to 
subscribe"  not  many  workers  want  to  risk  losing 
their  jobs  by  saying  "No." 

Efforts  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  regis- 
tration of  aliens,  either  compulsory  or  voluntary, 
were  attacked  in  a  protest  addressed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Chief  ob- 
jections voiced  against  registration  of  aliens  are 
that  it  would  lead  eventually  to  registration  n\  all 
citizens  ;  would  set  up  a  vast  system  of  espionage; 
subject  6,000,000  aliens  to  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, and  even  to  blackmail;  would  furnish  a 
weapon  to  employers  opposing  organized  labor; 
and  would  add  lawlessness  and  law  evasion.  The 
attack  was  aimed  specifically  at  three  bills  beforl 
the  committee.  H.  R.  7430,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative David  Hogg  of  Indiana,  calls  for  regis! 
tration  of  aliens  and  certificates  of  identification; 
H.  R.  5093  by  Representative  John  L.  Cable  of 
Ohio  provides  for  issuance  of  annual  certificates 
of  residence  to  aliens  lawfully  in  the  (Jnitei 
States;  and  H.  R.  7790.  also  by  Mr.  Cable,  is  a 
"voluntary"  registration  bill  which  "authorizes 
and  directs"  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  such 
certificates. 
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The  highest  court  of  Belgium  has  settled  the 
famous  argument  over  the  inscription  for  the  new 
Library  of  Louvain.  The  high  court  sustains  the 
lower  court  in  ruling  that  the  legend  "Destroyed 
by  German  fury;  restored  by  American  generos- 
ity" may  not  appear  upon  the  long-delayed  balus- 
trade. Forward-looking  world  opinion  will  be 
pleased.  The  stones  of  yesterday's  hatreds  will 
never  fit  into  the  good  will  foundation  on  which 
the  nations'  tomorrow  must  arise. 

Soviet  Russia  announces  that  the  recent  wound- 
ing of  the  Counselor  of  the  German  Embassy 
was  the  work  of  plotters  who  wish  to  strain  rela- 
tions between  two  countries.  Investigation  of  the 
foreign  end  of  the  conspiracy  is  being  carried  on. 
Meanwhile,  the  official  Soviet  newspaper  Izvestia 
declares  Soviet  opinion  shocked  and  Soviet  senti- 
ment deeply  appreciative  of  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  ties  of  long  standing ;  in  other  words, 
that  Russia  and  Germany  will  remain  what  they 
have  been — friends. 

A  secret  let  out  of  the  bag  by  one  of  the  Labor 
candidates  in  Britain  disclosed  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  senior  bishop  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  was  for  years  a  subscribing  member 
of  the  British  Labor  Party.  In  reply  to  shocked 
queries  from  the  Conservative  Party  heads  the 
Archbishop's  secretary  replied :  "The  Archbishop 
directs  me  to  say  that  he  was  a  subscribing  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Party  from  1919  to  1926  .... 
when  the  party's  spirit  and  temper  made  such 
continuance  of  membership  impossible." 

A  proclamation  issued  by  the  governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  laid  down  that  for  the  three 
months  commencing  October  1,  1931,  the  total 
number  of  male  Chinese  laborers  above  the  age 
of  14  years  permitted  to  land  in  the  Colony 
should  be  2,500  in  each  month,  and  that  no  such 
laborers  should  be  allowed  to  land  except  from 
ships  (a)  owned  by  a  steamship  company  and 
regularly  running  between  Hong  Kong  or  any 
port  in  China  and  any  port  in  the  Colony,  or  (b) 
chartered  by  a  charterer  prior  to  July  15,  1930. 

During  the  period  from  1916,  when  the  Federal 
Colonization  Act  was  passed,  to  1931,  8,806,814 
hectares,  about  21,761,637  acres,  was  devoted  to 
colonization  in  Mexico,  figures  at  the  department 


of  waters,  land,  and  colonization  at  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  show.  Lands  from  nineteen  of 
Mexico's  thirty-one  states  and  territories  were 
colonized;  378,385  persons,  including  men,  women 
and  children,  were  benefited.  Of  the  total  lands 
colonized,  50,190  hectares,  or  124,019  acres,  were 
federal  property.  It  was  said  at  the  department 
of  colonization  that  an  intensive  colonization  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  for  1932. 

The  economic  crisis  in  Belgium  is  growing 
worse  and  the  number  of  unemployed  is  increas- 
ing. Their  savings  are  almost  or  entirely  dissi- 
pated, and  the  unemployment  centers  are  begin- 
ning to  be  short  of  money.  The  wages  of  em- 
ployed workers  have  been  cut,  and  many  of  those 
working  are  on  short  time.  At  a  Cabinet  meeting 
the  minister  for  labor  stated  that  at  present  there 
are  in  Belgium  75,000  fully  unemployed  and  120,- 
000  workers  on  short  time.  The  metal  industry  is 
especially  hard  hit — the  number  of  unemployed 
in  this  union  having  increased  from  9,440  on  June 
30  to  39,000  at  the  end  of  August  last. 

C.  P.  Scott,  for  over  fifty  years  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  once  said :  "A  free  press 
is  essential  to  the  working  of  the  modern  demo- 
cratic state.  A  democracy  uninformed  is  a  blind 
giant  which  may  destroy  the  very  things  it  should 
most  value,  and  may  end  by  destroying  itself." 
The  Socialist  leaders  used  to  think  so,  too.  A 
democracy  is  not  free  that  has  no  control  over 
its  means  of  life;  the  press  is  not  free  when  90 
per  cent  of  it  is  owned  and  dominated  by  2  per 
cent  of  the  population;  the  elector  is  not  free 
when  his  vote  is  dictated  by  fear  or  induced  by 
threats  and  menaces.  This  -was  the  state  of  things 
during  the  general  election." 

The  big  labor  conflict  which  seemed  to  be  immi- 
nent in  Denmark  has  been  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Stauning,  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the 
help  of  the  national  Conciliator.  All  the  collec- 
tive agreements  which  expire  in  1932,  are  to  be 
prolonged  unchanged  for  another  year.  The  pro- 
posal also  lays  down  that  through  the  mediation 
of  the  state  there  are  to  be  fresh  negotiations 
between  the  two  parties  (the  national  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  workers)  to  settle  certain 
questions  on  which  agreement  has  not  been 
reached.  These  negotiations  must  be  terminated 
by  the  first  of  November,  1932.  The  workers, 
therefore,  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  impossible 
demands  of  the  employers'  association   for  a  20 
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per  cent  cut  in  wages  and  the  expiry  of  all  wage 
agreements  on  the  same  date,  viz.,  January  1.  The 
action  has  ended  very  satisfactorily  for  the  work- 
ers of  Denmark. 

The  new  law  setting  up  labor  courts  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  jurisdiction  in  disputes  arising  out 
of  contracts  for  the  hire  of  services  or  apprentice- 
ship agreements  based  on  private  law  contract, 
went  into  effect  on  January  1.  The  powers  of 
the  courts  will  not  extend  to  disputes  for  which 
special  bodies  have  already  been  made  competent 
by  the  legislation  on  works  councils,  mines  coun- 
cils, works  committees,  the  Elbe  shipping  tri- 
bunal, or  the  legislation  applying  to  house  porters. 
Nor  does  their  jurisdiction  include  disputes  with 
state  employees  or  the  employees  of  state  under- 
takings. The  plan  consists  of  labor  courts,  the 
District  Court  which  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  which  acts  as  a  court  of 
revision.  A  duly  constituted  labor  court  consists 
of  a  chairman,  who  must  be  a  professional  judge, 
and  two  "assessors"  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  persons  proposed  by 
the  central  industrial  associations  of  employers 
and  workers.  In  the  case  of  collective  labor  dis- 
putes between  one  or  more  employers  or  em- 
ployers' organizations  and  one  or  more  workers' 
organizations,  the  parties  may  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  the  labor  courts  for  conciliation. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.   1912, 

Of    "Seamen's    Journal,"    published    monthly,    at    San    Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  April  1,  1932. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,"  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  525   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International    Seamen's    Union    of    America,    Andrew  Furu- 

SAeth*^rejldent,c-AF-   of   L-    Bld*-   Washington,    D.C ;  Victor 

A      Olander,     Secretary-Treasurer,     666     Lake     Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 


only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid    subscribers    during    thr    six    months    preceding    the    date 

shown    above    is 

(This    information    is    required    from    daily    publications    only.) 
PAUL   SCHARRENBERG, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  March,  1932. J 
[Seal.]  CARL  W.   MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 
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MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 
OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 86  Commercial   Street 

EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary.  Phone  Kearny  5955 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk  Dock 

J.    L.    NORKGAUER,    Agent 
P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 

UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif 621  Sixth  Street 

FRANK   BRUNO,   Secretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal 924  Pine  Street 

ADOLPH  GIRSBACK,  Secretary 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.  O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 

COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN,   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY  FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore _ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore „. WARREN   H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.  Box   1675 

J.  M.   MORRISON,  Agent.    Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND   VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box   697 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  •'J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport  7928 
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Professional  Cards 


kttorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

(31   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

[arine    Firemen     and     Watertenders' 

Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

A  ttorneys-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Rates    Weekly   $1.50    and   Up 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

369  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  GArfield  9976 

Convenient  to  waterfront.    Recently  renovated 
and  opened  under  new  management. 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 


DRAW   A   BOTTLE 


"Papa,"  said  the  small  daughter, 
"how  many  kinds  of  milk  are 
there?" 

"I   dunno.    Why?"   replied  papa. 

"Because  I  am  drawing  a  picture 
of  a  cow  and  I  wanted  to  know 
how   many  faucets   to   put  on   her." 


A  mild  man  encountered  an  es- 
caped lunatic  who  rushed  at  him 
fiercely.  The  mild  man  fled.  For 
ten  miles  they  ran,  over  ploughed 
fields,  through  woods  and  ditches, 
till  at  last  the  madman  overhauled 
the  other.  He  slapped  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

"Touch!    Now  you  chase  me!" 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALB  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN   PBDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   Sc   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG   STORES 

Store  No.  1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westiake   and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Will  Alpert  Tamm,  who  has  a 
case  pending  against  the  steamship 
Baldrock,  please  communicate  or  call 
at  the  office  of  Lucien  V.  Axtell, 
15  Moore  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  Messrs.  Ward  &  Gray  of  Dela- 
ware Trust  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  case  will  be  on  for  trial  very 
soon. 


All  former  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Munson  liner  American  Le- 
gion, who  are  familiar  or  have  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  injuries 
sustained  by  Karl  Planet  in  Decem- 
ber, 1929,  please  communicate  with 
his  attorney,  Lucien  V.  Axtell,  of 
15  Moore  Street,  New  York  City. 


DISHONESTY 


One  never  knows  how  many  dis- 
honest folks  there  are  until  he  tries 
to  collect  a  debt  due  him.  "You 
know  Percy  Jones?  I  lent  him  §10 
about  a  year  ago,  and  I  simply 
couldn't  get  him  to  pay  it  back. 
Last  week  I  heard  he  had  started 
a  debt-collecting  agency,  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to 
write  asking  him  to  collect  the  §10 
he  owes  me." 

"Well?" 

"Now  I've  got  a  letter  from  him 
saying  that  he's  collected  the 
amount,  but  it  was  such  hard  work 
that  he's  compelled  to  charge  me 
a  fee  of  $12." 


At  an  election  meeting  the  candi- 
date had  been  talking  for  an  hour, 
and  there  were  signs  that  his  audi- 
ence was  becoming  restive.  Sud- 
denly a  voice  shouted,  "Take  off 
your   hat!" 

The    candidate    looked    surprised. 

"What   hat?"  he  asked. 

"The  one  you're  talking  through." 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
In  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE'' 

Fine  Clothe*  Since  18981 

ALWAYS  Rtf^^lQ  UNION 

FAIR  J->Vyk5k3  TAILOR 

FURNISHES  THIS  LABEL 


We  use  the  only  Label 

recognized  by  the 

A.  F.  of  L. 


In  fairness  to  yourself 

accept  no 

other 


BEAUTIFUL   NEW    STORE,    1034   MARKET    ST.,    Granada    Block 


HEN  FRUIT 

"Good  morning!"  she  said  to  the 
man  behind  the  counter.  "I  want 
half  a  dozen  eggs  laid  by  a  black 
hen." 

The    other    frowned. 

"But  I  can't  tell  which  of  my 
eggs  were  laid  by  a  black  hen,"  he 
protested.    "Can  you?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  woman. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  shopkeeper. 
"You'd  better  go  and  pick  them 
out." 

She  did  as  she  was  bid.  A  min- 
ute later  she  had  selected  her  six 
eggs. 

"Now    tell     me,"     continued     the 
grocer,  "how  you  can  pick  out 
that  have  been  laid  by  a  black  ben?'* 

"It's  easy,"  she  replied.  "You 
see,  they're  always  the  biggest." 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,   450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO. 


A.  PRICE 

Says 

"We  Don't  Need  the  Money" 

But  We 

"Do  Want  Your  Business" 

"BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD" 

Union  Made  Products 
"Better  Goods  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICB 
San  Francisco  California 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Semmen't  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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BILL  providing  for  the  autonomy,  with- 
in eight  years,  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  large  majority  (306-47).  The  sup- 
port for  the  bill  is  distinctly  mixed. 
There  is  a  strong  current  of  genuine  feeling 
against  any  form  of  colonial  imperialism  in  the 
United  States,  and  now  that  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Central  America  is  not 
being  pressed  so  nakedly  as  in  the  Coolidge  regime 
(the  attention  of  the  anti-imperialists  has  swung 
back  to  the  long-standing  claims  of  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  other  and  more  material  reasons 
for  supporting  the  bill.  While  the  islands  are  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  their  produce  enters 
the  country  untaxed.  This  has  lined  up  for  the 
bill  certain  very  influential  agricultural  interests. 

Finally,  there  is  a  constantly  growing  number 
of  American  citizens  who  wish  to  check  not  only 
the  products  of  the  islanders  but  the  Filipinos 
themselves.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  immigration.  There  are  now 
more  than  50,000  Filipinos  in  the  United  States 
and,  as  they  are  concentrated  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  real  "Filipino  problem" 
similar  to,  though  still  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  the 
old  Chinese  and  Japanese  problems  in  California. 

American  seamen  have  suffered  more  than  other 
groups  of  American  workers  from  unfair  Filipino 
competition.  The  War  Department  still  persists, 
notwithstanding  severe  unemployment  among 
American  seamen,  in  giving  preference  to  Fili- 
pinos in  manning  army  transports. 

Employment  of  Filipinos  on  various  types  of 
American  merchant  vessels  has  also  increased 
from  year  to  year.  The  official  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1931,  shows  that  during  the  period  of  the 
report  7,562  Filipinos  signed  articles  for  service 
on  American  ships. 

Representative  Richard  J.  Welch  of  California, 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  Filipino  immi- 
gration restriction,  made  the  following  able  and 
forceful  plea  for  Philippine  independence : 

Address  of  Congressman  Welch 
"Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  7233,  a  bill  granting  inde- 
pendence to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
now  before  the  House   for  consideration  under 
suspension  of  rules,  is  not  surprise  legislation. 


"When  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Manila  Bay  on  Max  1.  1898,  he  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  fleet  from  Manila,  which  was 
the  first  indication  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with 
Spain  to  make  it  a  war  of  conquest. 

"The  treaty  of  Paris  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  signed  December  10,  1898,  gave  fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  fact.  Under  that  treaty  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  denied  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States.  They  were  given  the 
status  of  an  insular  possession  and  not  that  of  a 
territory.  The  act  of  1916,  known  as  the  Jones 
Act,  which  provided  for  their  present  form  of 
government,  clearly  indicated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  act  the  position  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  incipiency  of  the  war  with 
Spain  to  make  it  a  war  of  conquest  or  for  territorial 
aggrandizement;   and 

Whereas  it  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  recognize  their  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established  therein;  and 

Whereas  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such 
purpose  it  is  desirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  as  large  a  control  of  their 
domestic  affairs  as  can  be  given  them  without,  in  the 
meantime,  impairing  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  that,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  popular  franchise 
and  governmental  powers,  they  may  be  the  better 
prepared  to  fully  assume  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  complete  independence. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  a  solemn  promise,  a  contract 
written  into  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Who  will  say  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  not  fulfilled  their  part  of  this  eon- 
tract?  The  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Congress,  are  called  upon  today  to  fulfill  our 
part  of  the  contract.  It  is  up  to  yon,  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  to  keep  the  promise  of  the  im- 
mortal McKinley  and  vote  to  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippine    Islands. 

"The  people  of  the  Philippine  islands  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  govern  themselves, 
and  that  right  should  he  granted  them  at  this  time. 

"If  independence  is  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  they  should  be  given  sufficient 
time,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  to  adjust  their 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  that  if  seamen  shipped  in 
the  Union  are  discharged  and  paid  off  at  foreign 
ports  and  become  distressed,  in  which  case  they 
are  repatriated  at  public  expense,  the  cost  of  such 
repatriation  will  be  recovered  from  the  agents  or 
owners  of  the  ships  which  engaged  them.  The 
circular  on  the  subject  states  distinctly  that  the 
"Union  Government  will  avail  itself  of  all  means 
at  its  disposal"  to  recover  such  costs. 

*  *     * 

In  France  the  shipowners  have  been  trying  to 
enforce  reductions  in  seamen's  wages.  Thanks 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  put  up  by  the  men  they 
have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  At  Bordeaux,  La 
Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Le  Havre,  Rouen  and  Dun- 
kirk seamen  refused  to  sign  articles  when  some 
of  the  owners  endeavored  to  reduce  wages,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter  had  to  drop  their  plans. 
The  French  Seamen's  Federation  is  carrying  on 
vigorous  propaganda  all  over  the  country  and 
membership  is  increasing  very  satisfactorily. 

*  *     * 

As  previously  reported,  in  negotiations  between 
the  shipowners  and  the  seamen's  unions  in  Hol- 
land the  former  offered  to  agree  to  a  9  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  instead  of  the  15  per  cent 
originally  demanded.  The  ballot  which  the  Dutch 
Transport  Workers'  Union  held  among  its  mem- 
bers as  to  whether  this  cut  should  be  accepted  or 
a  strike  resorted  to  failed  to  result  in  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  a  strike.  As  a 
result  wages  were  reduced  by  9  per  cent  and  the 
subsistence  allowance  from  1  guilder  to  0.85 
guilder  a  day,  the  other  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment remaining  unchanged.  The  new  agreement 
will  continue  in  force  automatically  until  one 
month's  notice  of  termination  is  given. 

*  * 

The  International  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion, which  at  present  comprises  nearly  a  hundred 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  a 
membership  of  over  two  and  one-fourth  million 
workers  in  the  transport  and  communication  in- 
dustries, will  hold  its  next  Biennial  Congress  on 
August  8  to  13  next  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.     The  provisional  agenda,  which, 


in  addition  to  the  ordinary  congress  business  such 
as  handling  of  the  report  and  accounts,  election  of 
officers,  etc.,  includes  twenty-three  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  discussion  by  affiliated  unions,  was 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Among  the 
principal  proposals  submitted  is  one  to  increase 
the  rate  of  affiliation  fees  fivefold  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  an  international  fighting  fund  and 
to  introduce  regulations  relating  to  the  granting 
of  financial  help  and  the  taking  of  mutual  sympa- 
thetic action  in  connection  with  important  con- 
flicts. This  proposal  has  been  put  forward  by  a 
number  of  unions  of  seamen  and  transport  work- 
ers in  Denmark,  Norway,  Finland  and  Sweden. 
The  Dutch  Transport  Workers'  Union  propose! 
publication  of  an  international  periodical  for 
workers  engaged  in  sea  fishery. 

*  *     * 

The  General  Council  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress  has  approved  a  memorandum 
dealing  with  suggested  government  assistance  to! 
shipbuilding,  ship-repairing  and  the  shipping  in- 
dustries, and  decided  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
place  these  proposals  before  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  proposals  include  a  sugges- 
tion that  a  modified  form  of  trade  facilities  should 
be  reintroduced  for  shipbuilding,  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  licensing  should  be  instituted  to  enable 
engineering  establishments  not  attached  to  regis- 
tered shipbuilding  yards  to  reclaim  the  import 
duties  levied  upon  materials  consigned  to  them 
for  the  execution  of  marine  engineering  orders. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  the  government  should 
acquire  an  appreciable  amount  of  old  tonnage,  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  present  price  levels,  and  hold 
them  until  iron  and  steel  markets  revive. 

*  * 

The  Norwegian  government  has  decided  to  pro- 
mote a  proposal  to  increase  Norwegian  seamen's 
working  hours  in  the  tropics  from  seven  to  eight 
a  day  with  a  spread-over  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
instead  of  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  as  hitherto.  The 
measure  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  necessity 
of  increasing  the  competitive  power  of  Norwegian 
shipping.  In  addition,  the  government  has  issued 
a  decree  revising  the  manning  scale  in  such  a  sense 
that  the  president  of  the  Shipping  Department 
may  authorize  departures  from  the  manning  scale 
if  enforcement  would  lead  to  absurdities.  Aa  a 
result  the  whole  Norwegian  manning  scale  is 
placed  on  loose  foundations,  for  it  is  not  hard 
to  guess  what  the  shipowners'  conception  of  ab- 
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Urdities  will  be,  and  in  addition  the  shipping  au- 
[thorities  have  already  shown  that  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  interests  of  the  ship- 
owners than  of  those  of  the  seamen.  The  Nor- 
wegian Seamen's  Union,  in  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, has  protested  against  the  government's 
pecision  and  demands  that  the  manning  scale 
fehould  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
Ivhich  would  prevent  the  government  from  chang- 
ing it  at  will. 

*     *     * 

A  perfectly  reliable  newspaper,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  is  authority  for  the  story  that 
women  naval  cadets  sailing  a  training  ship  under 
khe  command  of  feminine  officers  will  take  part 
in  the  courtesy  visit  the  Turkish  fleet  will  return 
ko  the  British  base  at  Malta  this  month.  Their 
vessel  is  the  Ghost  Pasha,  named  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  The  crew  comprises  300 
women,  all  members  of  the  Moslem  group  in  the 
feminine  marine  service  founded  by  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha.  British  officials  are  preparing  a 
historic  ceremony  for  the  visit.  In  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  formed  to 
fight  the  Ottoman  Moslem,  senior  officers  of  the 
visiting  fleet  will  receive  the  accolade  of  knight- 
hood at  the  high  altar  from  a  representative  of 
King  George.  This  will  be  the  first  occasion  in 
history  when  Turkish  officers  have  been  formally 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Christian 
nations. 


abroad;  operators  whose  service  abroad  exceeds 
eighteen  months  will  receive  an  allowance  of 
£1  10s.  per  month  in  lieu  of  leave. 


A.  S.  Elford,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Common- 
wealth Steamship  Owners'  Association,  giving 
evidence  before  the  Australian  Tariff  Board  in 
opposition  to  an  application  by  the  Federated 
Ironworkers'  Association  for  a  duty  on  vessels 
of  more  than  1,000  tons  gross  register,  said  that 
oversea  shipyards  were  able  to  specialize  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  vessels,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
expert  experience.  In  Australia  there  were  no 
tanks  in  which  models  of  vessels  could  be  tested, 
and  no  testing  machines  for  chain  cable  anchors 
and  similar  apparatus.  Many  parts  of  a  vessel 
were  patented  and  could  not  be  made  in  Australia, 
and  this  involved  additional  expense  in  freight 
and  duty.  If  a  duty  were  imposed  it  would  pre- 
vent Australian  shipping  companies  from  buying 
overseas  suitable  ready  tonnage  when  the  occasion 
offered,  and  it  would  be  an  entirely  uncommercial 
proposition  to  build  in  Australia  at  the  prices 
which  had  been  quoted  in  the  past.  The  com- 
panies would  be  unable  either  to  renew  or  expand 
their  fleets,  and  would  eventually  be  compelled  to 
discontinue  their  services,  throw  thousands  of  em- 
ployees out  of  work,  and  rob  the  commonwealth 
of  vital  services  and  revenue. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  COMPENSATION 


Following  on  the  reductions  in  pay  which  have 
been  made  for  both  officers  and  men  in  the  British 
merchant  marine,  the  Engineering  and  Allied  Em- 
ployers' Association  called  a  conference  to  discuss 
with  the  Association  of  Wireless  and  Cable  Teleg- 
raphists a  revision  of  marine  wireless  operators' 
pay  intended  to  bring  it  into  line  with  that  of 
ships'  officers  and  men.  After  comparatively  brief 
negotiations,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
following  basis  :  Pay  to  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent 
for  all  marine  wireless  operators  as  from  March 
1,  with  a  slight  concession  in  favor  of  operators 
earning  only  £13  7s.  6d.  per  month,  who  will  re- 
ceive an  er  gratia  payment  of  7s.  6d.  per  month 
until  May  31.  Operators  serving  on  tankers  will 
receive  an  additional  7l/2  per  cent.  Employers 
had  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  annual  leave 
clause,  but  it  was  retained  on  representations  from 
the  operators,  except  as  regards  prolonged  service 


The  Journal  has  received  no  less  than  four  re- 
quests for  detailed  information  about  a  published 
item  in  our  last  issue  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
$41,180  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  expenses 
had  been  paid  out  under  the  terms  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Workmen's  Compensation  law  to  a  single 
injured  worker.  The  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission of  California  informs  us  that  the  State 
Compensation  Insurance  Fund  paid  $4,000  in  fees 
to  the  various  specialists  who  attended  Mr.  Schaub 
since  his  injury  in  1917;  the  nursing  services  (  for 
a  long  time  day  and  night)  amounted  to  SI 3.500, 
and  the  hospital  fees  totaled  $24,000.  These  figures 
are  to  date  only.  The  patient  may  live  for  years 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  Accident  Commission 
he  will  receive  the  best  attention  as  long  as  is 
necessary.  The  outstanding  point  of  this  case  is 
the  fact  that  all  this  money  was  paid  promptly 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  lawver. 
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PANIC  OR  REV(  >LUTION? 


"What  is  this  crisis  through  which  the  entire 
world  is  at  present  passing?"  inquires  the  editor 
of  the  Lithographers'  Journal.  Some  economists 
believe  it  is  "simply  another  panic."  Many  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  we  are  undergoing  a  revolution — a  radical 
readjustment  in  the  basic  institutions  of  society. 
The  believers  in  the  latter  theory  are  not,  neces- 
sarily, socialists  or  communists.  Some,  like  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  head  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  prominent  in  Republican  politics,  are 
liberal  conversatives. 

Dr.  Butler's  views,  as  quoted  from  his  recently 

published  essays  by  the  New  York  Times,  follow, 

in  part : 

The  period  through  which  we  are  passing  and  which 
is  so  difficult  fully  to  understand,  and  impossible,  for 
me,  at  least,  adequately  to  explain,  is  a  period  like 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  the  Renaissance, 
like  the  beginning  of  the  political  and  social  revolu- 
tions in  England  and  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  and 


eighteenth  centuries.     It  is  different   from   them  all||| 
it    is    in    some    ways    more    powerful    than    them    all3; 
and  it  holds  more  of  the  world  in  its  grip  than   any* 
of  them  in  its  epoch-making  character.    I  sugge.-t  that 
when  the  world   shall  come  out  of  the  valley  of  dis- 
tress and  disillusion  and  disturbance  through  which  it 
is    now    passing    the    historian    of    100    or    200    years*' 
from  now  will  find  that  the  world  has  come  out  upo« 
a  new  upland,  a  new  plane  of  endeavor  and  experience! 
and  of  conduct  personal  and  national  comparable  toj 
those  great  epoch-making  events  which  I  mention  inj 
the  historic  past. 

While  virtually  the  whole  world  is  wallowinl 
in  the  valley  tit  distress,  the  unions  are  going  to' 
be  subjected  in  a  supreme  test.  With  their  merJ 
bership  seriously  depleted  and  their  funds  impov- 
erished, with  millions  unemployed  hungrily  -ik- 
ing jobs,  and  an  equal  number  working  only  part 
time,  they  face  the  gravest  crisis  of  their  i 

Only  solidarity  can  save-  them.  And  it  will  have 
to  be  a  real  solidarity — a  solidarity  that  neither 
avowed  enemies  nor  false  friends  can  break:  thati 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  persecu- 
tion, treachery,  defeat  and  misfortune. 

What  a  time  to  organize  unions!    Now  a-  never 
l>e fore    workers    need    the    protection    of    trade! 
unionism. 

Employers,    sometimes    stricken     with    greecfl 
sometimes  palsied  with  fear,  seize  upon  any  pre-j 
text  to  cut   wages.     Cutting  wages  incn 
intensity  of  despair  among  the  masses.    The  em- J 
ploying  world  has  gone  foolish  with  the  idea  that 
wage  cutting  helps.    It  helps  «>n]y  temporarily  the 
pocketbook  of  employers.     If  low  wages  were  a 
panacea  then  China  should  be  the  happiesl 
try   on   earth  —  when,   as   a   matter   of    common 
knowledge  there   is  more  misery   in   that   lowest 
wage  land   than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

The  one  obvious  way  to  drive  sanity  into  the 
industrial  order  is  greater  solidarity  of  the  worker. 

The  transfer  to  "the  new  upland,"  forecast  by 
Dr.  Butler,  will  not  come  by  voluntary  action  of  j 
those  who  hold  the  bulk  of  wealth  and  power. 
Change  will  come  by  and  through  the  ability  of  the 
workers  to  bring  it  about.  Organization  is  the 
need  of  the  hour.  More  and  stronger  unions'  This, 
plus  an  understanding  of  the  facts  by  every 
worker. 

The  salvation  of  democracy  is  a  task  for  Labor. 


It  is  easy  to  carry  a  paid-up  union  book  during 
good  times — but  a  paid-up  union  book  during 
1932  is  a  mark  of  distinction ! 


The   world    is   a   beautiful    book    for   the    one 
who  can  read  it. 
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In  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  recent  fifth 
National  Merchant  Marine  Conference,  Mr.  John 
F.  Milliken,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Neptune 
Association,  said : 

Wages  are  being  reduced  by  American  steamship 
lines  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
support  his  family  on  what  he  earns;  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  on  board  vessels  are  gradually  getting 
worse.  The  depression  may  have  something  to  do 
with  present  conditions  on  shipboard.  However,  the 
tendency  even  before  the  financial  crash  was  for  the 
wishes  of  the  men  on  the  vessels  to  be  disregarded 
and  for  the  owners  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organizations  that  honestly  represent  the 
men. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  be  friendly  and  co- 
operate with  the  owners  of  American  vessels,  but 
when  we  have  made  an  effort  to  meet  with  them  and 
discuss  problems  affecting  the  personnel  on  the  ships, 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  answer  our  letters.  It  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Neptune 
Association  that  the  best  guarantee  for  a  permanent 
American  merchant  marine  would  be  for  the  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  shipping  for  a  livelihood  to 
unite  their  forces  and  work  together  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Milliken  was  speaking  for  licensed  deck 
officers  and  what  he  says  about  supporting  a  fam- 
ily does,  of  course,  not  apply  to  the  men  of  the 
lower  ratings  who  have  never  yet  received  enough 
wages  to  maintain  a  family. 

In  other  respects,  however,  Mr.  Milliken's  ad- 
ventures in  trying  to  make  contact  with  shipown- 
ers is  very  much  like  the  experience  of  other  union 
officials.  As  a  general  rule,  American  shipowners 
will  condescend  to  talk  to  union  officials  and  ac- 
knowledge letters  from  Seamen's  Unions  only 
when  they  know  the  unions  can  tie  up  the  ship 
or  at  least  delay  its  departure.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  some  honorable  exceptions  among  shipowners, 
but  Mr.  Milliken's  expressed  desire  for  harmony 
and  cooperation  will  remain  a  mere  echo  until 
the  licensed  officers  have  one  strong  national  or- 
ganization. 

The  shipowners  are  organized.  The  personnel 
is  disorganized.  For  that  reason,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  the  shipowners  have  adopted  their 
present  arrogant  attitude.  Whenever  the  men 
who  man  the  ships  begin  to  realize  their  helpless- 
ness and  perfect  a  fighting  organization,  then 
the  most  ruthless  among  the  shipowners  will  be 
pleased  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions — and  he  will  never  fail 
to  acknowledge  letters  from  the  union. 


Consider    the    whale — he   gets    into    trouble 
only  when  he  starts  to  blow. 


Russia  started  something  when  adopting  the 
policy  of  utilizing  the  numerous  royal  palaces  for 
workers'  rest  and  recreation  homes. 

Backward  Spain  has  copied  the  Russian  method 
and  converted  a  royal  palace  into  a  vacation  home 
for  underfed  school  children,  where  it  is  estimated 
2,500  can  be  cared  for  yearly.  The  national  gov- 
ernment supplies  the  necessary  funds.  Two  other 
vacation  homes  have  been  established  near  cities, 
one  in  a  mountain  forest  of  pine  and  eucalyptus, 
and  one  on  the  seashore.  Both  these  homes  have 
large,  airy  rooms.  Gymnastics  and  sun  baths  are 
part  of  the  daily  program  in  the  forest  home,  and 
frequently  physical  examinations  are  given.  The 
seashore  home  has  porches,  shower  baths,  and 
other  modern  conveniences,  and  a  motion  picture 
theater. 

We  wonder  how  soon  similar  constructive  de- 
velopments will  come  to  America.  Just  at  present 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  struggling  with 
an  unemployment  problem  of  extraordinary  pro- 
portion. And  yet  Los  Angeles  is  surrounded  by 
vast  estates  and  princely  mansions.  A  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that  of  the  total  of  nonrailroad  and 
nonpublic  farmlands  in  the  eight  Southern  Cali- 
fornia counties  adjacent  to  and  including  Los 
Angeles  County,  more  than  50  per  cent  are  held 
by  255  individuals,  firms  or  corporations.  A  large 
part  of  this  quarter  of  a  million  acres  lies  idle  in 
the  face  of  insistent  demands  of  many  thousands 
of  men  for  access  to  the  soil. 

A  single  extensive  holding,  like  that  of  the 
Rindge  family,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  represents 
an  American  succession  to  a  Spanish-Mexican 
ownership  and  the  establishment  of  a  manorial 
estate.  It  is  to  all  practical  purposes  a  little  prin- 
cipality, defiant  of  the  law  and  of  public  senti- 
ment, determined  to  live  its  independent  life  re- 
gardless of  the  demands  and  the  interests  of  a 
society  with  which  it  is  in  perpetual  discord.  Its 
conflict  with  the  outside  world  is  an  ever-recurring 
issue  in  the  courts.  It  holds  to  its  land,  of  which 
it  makes  small  use,  merely  through  an  obstinate 
pride  of  possession. 

In  the  same  county  the  State  Commission  on 
Unemployment  held  public  hearings  recently.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Price,  assistant  superintendent  of  county 
charities,  testified  that  35,531  families  are  being 
cared  for,  representing  approximately  124,358 
persons,  and  unemployment  is  responsible  for  65 
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per  cent  of  the  distress.  Irving  Lipsitch,  chair- 
man executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  in  Los  Angeles,  reported  that  twelve  of 
the  principal  units  of  the  Community  Chest  were 
helping  13,232  families  with  about  46,312  in- 
dividuals. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  with  many  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  in  dire  need,  supported  by 
public  and  private  charities,  much  of  the  land  in 
these  large  holdings  lies  idle  and  is  not  for  sale 
under  any  conditions;  some  of  it  is  for  sale  in 
tracts  of  a  size  which  renders  it  wholly  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  man  of  small  means  wishing  to  make 
productive  use  of  it,  and  most  of  what  is  for  sale 
is  held  at  prices  which  prudence  forbids  the  pros- 
pective cultivator  to  pay.  With  other  commodities 
a  sluggish  market  and  poor  demand  bring  reduc- 
tion of  prices.  But  land  in  large  holdings  is 
owned  by  men  who  can  afford  to  wait ;  who  know 
that  sooner  or  later  the  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  will  force  the  pur- 
chase of  their  lands  at  their  own  prices. 

Our  own  land  barons  evidently  still  believe  that 
things  will  ever  be  thus.  They  have  not  heard  of 
those  interesting  conversions  of  palaces  in  Russia 
and  Spain.     Will  they  ever  learn  ? 


AID  FOR  SHIPPING 


MORE  REGRETABLE  ECONOMY! 


Owing  to  economic  pressure  growing  out  of  the 
drive  for  curtailment  of  government  expenditures, 
the  Merchant  Marine  Bulletin  announces  sus- 
pension of  publication  with  the  current  issue. 
Founded  in  June,  1927,  as  the  Merchant  fleet 
News,  that  journal  was  originally  a  modest  house 
organ  of  eight  pages,  devoted  largely  to  the  per- 
sonal activities  of  the  many  employes  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Edi- 
tor Harry  W.  King  assumed  charge  of  the  pub- 
lication in  February,  1928,  and  at  once  set  about 
to  enlarge  its  scope  and  circulation,  with  a  view 
to  having  it  serve  as  a  medium  for  arousing  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
A  full  measure  of  success  has  crowned  the  efforts 
of  Editor  King.  For  that  reason  we  regret  the 
passing  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bulletin.  The 
American  public  is  sadly  ignorant  of  shipping  and 
merchant  marine  affairs.  America  badly  needs 
several  live  weeklies  and  monthlies  to  tell  the  truth 
about  shipping  and  arouse  popular  interest  in  the 
development  of  an  American-manned  Merchant 
Marine ! 


Aid  fur  American  steamship  companies  in  their 
struggle  against  economic  depression  is  provided 
for  in  a  resolution  introduced  by   Representative 
Frederick  R.  Lehlbach  of   New  Jersey,  rankings 
minority  member  of  the  House  merchant  marine 
committee.     The  resolution   would  authorize  thej 
Shipping  Board  to  grant  moratoriums  t«>  steam! 
ship  companies  under  certain  conditions  "ii  their 
repayments  of  construction  loans.     With  s< 
companies  said  to  be  having  difficulty  in  meeting 
obligations  because  of  depressed  conditions  in  in- 
ternational  trade,  the   Shipping   Board   for  somel 
time  has  sought  authority  to  grant  extensions  onj 
loans.    Under  provisions  of  the  Jones-White  Act,] 
setting    up    the    $250,000,000    construction    loan] 
fund,  the  board  would  have  to  declare  in  default!! 
a    company    which    fails    to    make    repayments. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Shipping  Board  adopted  a 
policy  of  granting  moratoriums  to  steamship  com- 
panies  on   payments   due   for   vessels   and   other  j 
property  purchased  from  the  Government. 

While  the  Lehlbach  resolution  aims  to  make 
things  easier  for  shipping  financiers,  there  is  a 
resolution  pending  in  the  Senate  which  is  going 
red  hot  after  mail  subsidy  contracts. 

Senator  McKellar's  resolution  charges  specific 
violations  of  the  law  in  the  manner  of  making 
awards  ( 1 )  by  wording  the  advertisements  for] 
mail  contracts  so  as  to  avoid  competition;  (2) 
by  letting  contracts  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  carrying  mail, 
and  for  the  most  part  because  of  an  intention  to 
grant  a  subsidy  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law ; 
(3)  by  letting  two  mail  contracts  to  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company,  one  to  the 
Munson  Line  and  three  to  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany notwithstanding  that  those  lines  were  run- 
ning directly  or  indirectly  foreign  ships  in  com- 
petition with  American  ships;  (4)  by  letting  a 
contract  to  an  intercoastal  steamship  company  by 
the  subterfuge  of  arranging  to  include  Balboa  in 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  foreign  port. 

In  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  Sena- 
tor McKellar's  resolution  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
advertisement  for  the  L  nited  Fruit  Company  con- 
tract, refrigerated  space  was  called  for  "and  the 
United  Fruit  Company  was  the  only  company  on 
the  seas  having  refrigerator  space  which  could  be 
furnished  within  the  time  limits  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master General,  and  it  was  totally  unnecessary  to 
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have  the  mails  on  the  seas  put  into  refrigerators, 
and  besides  it  being  disclosed  that  on  some  of 
these  routes  there  was  transported  not  more  than 
'a  hatful'  of  mail  anyway."  It  is  further  alleged 
that  while  the  United  Fruit  Company  received 
$133,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  New  Orleans  and  Ha- 
vana, only  7,800  pounds  of  mail  was  carried  dur- 
ing a  year,  and  "afterwards  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral awarded  a  contract  to  the  Seatrain  Company, 
Inc.,  at  the  time  operating  a  British-flag  vessel 
with  which  the  Postmaster  General  was  for- 
bidden to  negotiate,  to  help  the  United  Fruit 
Company  carry  this  7,800  pounds  of  mail  during 
a  whole  year,  and  required  that  the  Seatrain  Com- 
pany have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  ninety 
freight  cars  on  each  trip  in  order  to  help  carry 
the  7,800  pounds  of  mail  to  be  transported  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  and  agreed  to  pay  a  price  that 
may  average  over  $200,000  a  year  for  ten  years 
to  said  Seatrain  Company  for  carrying  its  share 
of  the  said  7,800  pounds  of  mail  in  carload  lots, 
and  besides  that  Seatrain  Company  was  then  op- 
erating under  a  foreign  flag." 

Altogether  it  seems  as  if  the  administration  of 
the  Jones-White  subsidy  act  promises  to  make 
rather  unpleasant  trouble  for  the  administrators. 

No  wonder  Postmaster  General  Brown  is 
anxious  to  shift  the  administration  of  ocean  mail 
subsidies  to  another  (any  other)  government 
agency. 


THE   MANCHURIAN   MUDDLE 


American  policy  in  the  Far  East  has  been  out- 
lined by  Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  in  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
letter  makes  it  plain  that  the  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  modifying  the  Nine-Power  Treaty 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  square  with  recent 
events  in  China;  that  the  recent  Japanese  pro- 
ceedings "cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
reconciled  with  the  obligations"  of  the  Treaty ; 
and  that  the  United  States  will  not  recognize  "the 
legality  hereafter  of  any  title  or  right  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  pressure  or  treaty  violation."  To 
the  Japanese  contention  that  China  is  today  in  so 
anarchic  and  disorganized  a  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  do  not  apply,  Mr.  Stim- 
son retorts  that,  when  the  Treaty  was  signed  it 
was  known  that  China  was  in  the  difficult  state 


of  transition  from  an  autocracy  to  a  republic,  and 
that  "she  would  require  many  years  of  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  effort  to  that  end." 

In  the  meantime,  Japan  has  executed  a  clever 
diplomatic  countermarch  by  sponsoring  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  State  of  Manchuria. 
According  to  the  formal  proclamation  issued  at 
Mukden,  the  new  State  is  to  include  the  three 
provinces  of  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heilungki- 
ang,  in  addition  to  the  Mongolian  province  of 
Jehol  and  autonomous  Mongol  territory — an  area 
greater  than  France  and  Germany  combined. 

The  new  State  is  to  be  called  Manchowkuo 
(land  of  the  Manchus).  It  is  announced  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  severance  of  relations 
with  China,  but  Manchuria's  international  obli- 
gations will  be  affirmed  and  also  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity.  American 
diplomats  should  be  quite  happy  with  the  declara- 
tion for  the  "open  door  and  equal  opportunity." 
That  is  precisely  what  American  spokesmen  in 
oriental  affairs  have  always  insisted  upon. 

The  common  impression  that  Japan  must  have 
Manchuria  to  provide  for  its  rapidly  increasing 
population  is  a  fallacy.  Japan's  population  is  in- 
creasing to  an  extent  that  makes  it  a  real  problem. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  rate  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  900,000  a  year.  But  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  emigration. 
That  never  has  corrected  overpopulation,  and  is 
made  the  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  Japan  by 
the  obvious  fact  that  all  the  ships  on  the  Pacific 
could  not  carry  her  900,000  new  people  away  in 
a  year.  But  more  than  that,  the  Japanese  who  so 
eagerly  press  into  California  and  Hawaii,  will  not 
emigrate  to  Manchuria.  The  climate  is  too  rigor- 
ous for  them.  The  Government  has  made  every 
effort,  by  bonuses,  free  land,  free  transportation, 
to  persuade  Japanese  to  settle  in  the  southern  part 
of  Manchuria,  where  Japan  holds  a  ninety-nine- 
year  lease.  The  effort  has  failed.  Every  effort  to 
encourage  Japanese  emigration  to  a  land  where 
the  climate  is  more  rigorous  than  the  home  cli- 
mate has  failed.  The  elder  statesmen  of  Japan 
know  that  Manchuria  would  be  worthless  for  this 
purpose,  even  were  it  available. 

What  Japan  evidently  does  want  in  Manchuria 
is  a  stable  government  which  will  guarantee 
security  of  life  and  property,  respect  treaty  ol (li- 
gations and  thereby  enable  Japan  to  extract  the 
various  raw  materials  necessary  and  essential  to 
Japanese  industry. 
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The  claim  has  been  made  that  America  is  more 
altruistic  in  her  military  invasions  of  Central 
American  republics.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  none  of  the  campaigns  of  the  United  States 
in  Nicaragua,  which  have  been  going  on  for  years, 
with  casualties  approaching  those  in  Manchuria, 
has  been  considered  war.  Nor  did  the  Wilson 
Government  ever  admit  that  in  bombarding  Vera 
Cruz,  landing  marines,  and  killing  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  defenders,  any  war  with 
Mexico  was  either  entered  upon  or  intended.  But 
the  Japanese  are  receiving  a  lot  of  abuse  in  Amer- 
ican newspapers  because  they  hold  to  the  same 
opinion  regarding  their  operations  in  Manchuria. 


A  COURAGEOUS  PREACHER 


MOONEY  PARDON  DENIED 


Governor  Rolph  of  California,  on  April  21, 
denied  the  application  for  a  pardon  made  by 
Thomas  J.  Mooney.  a  union  molder,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Governor  Rolph  is  the  fourth  gov- 
ernor to  deny  Mooney  a  pardon. 

Mooney  was  convicted  of  first  degree  murder 
on  February  9,  1917,  in  connection  with  the  San 
Francisco  preparedness  parade  bomb  outrage  of 
July  22.  1916.  His  death  sentence  was  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment  by   former  Gov.   Stephens. 

Warren  K.  Billings,  a  union  shoe  worker,  was 
convicted  of  second  degree  murder  for  participa- 
tion in  the  same  crime  and  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mooney  and  Israel  Weinberg, 
charged  with  participation  in  the  same  crime,  were 
acquitted.  Following  these  trials.  Ed.  D.  Nolan, 
union  machinist,  was  dismissed  without  a  trial. 

Organized  labor  of  California  and  throughout 
the  United  States  has  steadfastly  maintained  that 
Mooney  and  Billings  are  innocent  men  but  con- 
victed of  this  particular  crime  because  of  alleged 
radical  activities  prior  to  the  bomb  outrage.  Gov- 
ernor Rolph's  published  reasons  for  denying  the 
pardon  and  the  many  thousands  of  words  written 
by  his  advisors  justifying  the  pardon  denial  will 
not  change  the  opinion  of  organized  labor  nor 
modify  the  views  of  countless  other  upright  citi- 
zens, including  the  judge  who  tried  Mooney  and 
the  captain  of  detectives  who  compiled  the  evi- 
dence, that  Mooney  and  Billings  did  not  have  a 
fair  trial  and  are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  are  serving  life  terms  in  prison. 

The  struggle  to  liberate  these  two  trade  union- 
ists must  go  on ! 


So-called  Seamen's  Institutes  and  Seamen's 
Missions,  as  conducted  in  American  ports,  are 
generally  hostile  or  at  least  quite  indifferent  to 
the  efforts  of  seamen  to  improve  their  economic! 
conditions  through  unionism.  The  gentlemen  who 
conduct  these  seamen's  soul-saving  emporiums  are 
playing  an  old  and  well  established  game.  They] 
know  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered.  They] 
have  a  powerful  hunch  that  any  active  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  seamen's  economic  welfare  is  likely 
to  have  disastrous  consequences  in  their  own  rev- 
enue which  is.  of  course,  derived  entirely  from  the 
"house  of  have." 

Happily,  there  have  been  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions to  the  general  run  of  seamen's  preachers  as 
above  described.  When,  for  instance,  Dr.  Georgi 
McPherson  Hunter  was  running  the  New  York 
Seamen's  Institute  everyone  knew  that  this  pan 
ticular  preacher  sympathized  with  any  legitimate 
variety  of  unionism.  Well.  Dr.  Hunter  was 
shifted  to  another  job  and  we  never  knew  why! 

At  any  rate,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
friend  did  not  change  his  sentiments  just  because 
he  was  transferred  to  another  sphere  of  activities. 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Hunter  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  our  esteemed  British  con- 
temporary. The  Seaman: 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
Mannington,  W.  Va.,  March  23,  1932. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Too  bad  you  had  a  cut  in  wages, 
hut  your  men  showed  great  wisdom  in  taking  it  and 
keeping  their  organization  together. 

One  end  of  my  parisli  has  miners.  They  went  on 
strike, 'lost  out,  and  broke  their  union.  Now  I'm  rais- 
ing money  to  feed  wives  and  children  of  the  scabs  the 
operators  brought  in  to  break  the  strike.  If  they'd 
taken  their  reduction  and  kept  their  union  intact  how 
much   better  they'd  been  off. 

Tell  your  men  to  stand  by  their  union  in  hard  times; 
"heave  to"  till  the  gale  goes  past.  Keep  the  ship 
from  sinking  and  themselves  from  being  punished  in 
pocket  and   prestige. 

Working    men    are    badly    off    without    unions,    and 
sailors  are  absolutely  helpless  without  them. 
I  am,  yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)     George  McPherson  Hunter. 

How  timely  and  eternally  true  are  those  closing 
words :  "Working  men  are  badly  off  without 
unions,  and  sailors  are  absolutely  helpless  with- 
out them." 

If  preachers  the  world  over  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  accept  this  simple  truth  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  what  a  happy  change  it  would 
create  in  the  minds  of  seamen  toward  seamen's 
missionaries  generally. 
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PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  131) 


loreign  trade  to  our  tariffs  before  taking  the  reins 
lof  their  own  government. 

"Their  trade  interests  deserve  that  considera- 
tion and  it  should  be  given  them.  But  human  in- 
terests should  come  before  trade  interests.  The 
[present  migration  of  Filipino  laborers  in  unlimited 
[numbers  to  the  United  States  is  a  problem  that 
[should  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  moment,  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
This  bill,  if  passed,  will  stop  this  flow  sixty  days 
after  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"For  the  sake  of  our  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare, we  should  release  the  Philippines  and  give 
them  complete  independence.  The  right  of  self- 
determination  or  independence  at  some  time  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  promised  by  every 
President,  commencing  with  President  McKinley, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Both  our  great  na- 
tional parties  have  repeatedly  declared  in  favor 
of  it.    Congress  should  now  authorize  it. 

"There  is  one  fact  that  seems  to  clearly  indicate 
self-government  for  the  Philippines  was  sincerely 
intended.  When  the  islands  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  the  Congress  did  not  make  the  in- 
habitants citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
undoubtedly  because  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
the  Filipinos  were  to  merge  with  our  population 
and  remain  under  the  same  Government  perma- 
nently. 

"To  those  who  object  to  Filipino  exclusion  on 
ethical  grounds  I  can  say  there  was  far  more 
justification  for  denying  the  Filipinos  the  privilege 
of  free  entry  to  the  States  than  there  was  for 
withholding  from  them  the  privilege  of  United 
States  citizenship.  I  believe  that  if  Congress 
could  have  foreseen  at  that  time  the  present  seri- 
ous difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  their  un- 
restricted migration  to  America,  it  would  have 
withheld  that  privilege  of  unrestricted  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

"Filipino  laborers,  many  of  whom  were  first 
lured  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  American  pro- 
prietors of  the  extensive  sugarcane  fields  and 
sugar  mills,  have  recently  been  coming  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  large  numbers.  During  1929,  11,- 
360;  during  1930,  3,173;  and  during  1931,  4,606 
entered.      These    figures    were    taken    from    the 


United  States  Department  of  Labor,   Bureau  of 
Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Jan.  2&,  1932. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  a  number  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1930  arrived  in  continental 
United  States  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 
This  is  conclusive  proof  that  while  the  1930  cen- 
sus shows  a  Filipino  population  of  only  45,208, 
the  actual  Filipino  population  is  far  greater  than 
the  official  figures  indicate. 

"Their  presence  in  competition  with  the  white 
workingman  has  so  roused  the  latter  that  he  has 
resorted  to  unlawful  violence  and  bloodshed.  We 
of  California  deeply  deplore  such  occurrences, 
but  we  must  admit  that  we  foresaw  them  as  in- 
evitable. We  are  now  doing  and  will  continue  to 
do  our  utmost  to  insure  protection  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Filipinos  now  residing  in  our  State,  but 
the  real  solution  of  this  problem,  my  friends,  can 
be  made  only  here  in  Congress. 

"I  have  no  racial  prejudices.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  are  descendants  of  foreign- 
ers, no  matter  whether  our  ancestors  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Castle  Garden.  We  have 
reached  the  saturation  point  with  8,000,000  idle 
men  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It  is  un- 
just alike  to  American  and  foreign  laborers  to  add 
more  to  this  deplorable  list  of  unemployed.  God 
gave  the  non-assimilable  Asiatics  a  place  in  the 
sun,  and  that  place  is  the  Orient. 

"I  introduced,  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
of  Congress  and  during  the  two  preceding  ses- 
sions, bills  providing  for  Filipino  exclusion.  The 
Committee  oh  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  my  motion,  by  unanimous  vote,  in- 
corporated the  substance  of  my  bill  in  section  S 
of  the  Philippine  independence  bill,  now  before 
the  House. 

"I  advocate  the  passage  of  this  measure  because 
it  will  not  only  give  independence  to  the  Philippine 
people  but  also  because  it  will  give  protection  to 
the  American  workingman.  I  do  not  judge  the 
Filipinos  by  the  undesirable  types  of  labor  that 
have  come  to  our  country,  but  Filipino  exclusion 
is  necessary  because  those  types  will  inevitably 
ruin  the  standards  of  labor  that  have  been  so 
laboriously  achieved  by  our  American  men  and 
women. 

"The  entire  California  delegation  is  in  favor 
of  excluding  Filipino  immigration  from  entering 
the  United  States  continent.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  indorsed  this  measure.    The 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  indorsed 
it.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, and  many  veteran  organizations  throughout 
the  entire  country  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
Filipino  independence  and  exclusion.  In  justice 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  in  justice  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  this  bill  should 
be  speedily  enacted  into  law." 

Provisions  for  Filipino  Exclusion 
The  section  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  723S)  providing 
for  Filipino  exclusion  reads  as  follows : 

Section  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  immigration 
act  of  1917,  the  immigration  act  of  1924  (except  sec. 
13(c)  ),  this  section,  and  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  immigration,  exclusion,  or  ex- 
pulsion of  aliens,  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  if  they  were 
aliens.  For  such  purposes  the  Philippine  Islands  shall 
be  considered  as  if  it  were  a  separate  country  and  shall 
have  for  each  fiscal  year  a  quota  of  50.  This  sub- 
division shall  not  apply  to  a  person  coming  or  seeking 
to  come  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  who  does  not 
apply  for  and  secure  an  immigration  or  passport  visa. 

(b)  Citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
continental  United  States  from  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii (whether  entering  such  Territory  before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section)  unless  they  belong 
to  a  class  declared  to  be  non-immigrants  by  section  3 
of  the  immigration  act  of  1924  or  to  a  class  declared 
to  be  non-quota  immigrants  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  such  act  other  than  subdivision  (c) 
thereof,  or  unless  they  were  admitted  to  such  Terri- 
tory under  an  immigration  visa.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  by  regulations  provide  a  method  for  such 
exclusion  and  for  the  admission  of  such  excepted 
classes. 

(c)  Any  foreign  service  officer  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  a  commission  as 
a  consular  officer,  for  such  period  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  during  which  assignment  such 
officer  shall  be  considered  as  stationed  in  a  foreign 
country;  but  his  powers  and  duties  shall  be  confined 
to  the  performance  of  such  of  the  official  acts  and 
notarial  and  other  services  which  such  officer  might 
properly  perform  in  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  immigration  laws  if  assigned  to  a  foreign  country 
as  a  consular  officer,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  18  and  20  of  the 
immigration  act  of  1917,  as  amended,  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  be  considered  a  foreign  country. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws  now  in  force, 
and  shall  be  enforced  as  a  part  of  such  laws,  and  all 
the  penal  or  other  provisions  of  such  laws,  not  inap- 
plicable, shall  apply  to  and  be  enforced  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  An  alien,  although 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  if  he  is  excluded 
by  any  provision  of  the  immigration  laws  other  than 
this  section,  and  an  alien,  although  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws  other  than  this 
section,   shall   not   be   admitted   to   the   United    States 

,?s  %  excluded  by  any  provision  of  this  section 

(t)    lerms  defined  in   the   immigration  act   of   1924 

shall,   when   used    in   this    section,    have   the    meaning 

assigned  to  such  terms  in  that  act. 

(g)   This  section   shall  take  effect   sixty  days  after 

the  enactment  of  this  act. 


A  JUST  TAX  POLICY 

(By  Congressman  Ewin  L.  Davis) 


The  total  expense  for  Government — Federal, 
State  and  local — is  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  income  of  the  Nation.  The  value  of  estates 
left  by  decedents  each  year  in  the  United  Statef 
amounts  to  about  $  10,000.000,000.  The  State  and 
Federal  ( rovernments  combined  are  collecting  onlj 
about  §100,000,000  annually  by  way  of  the  State 
and  Federal  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  or  aboul 
1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  that  devolves! 
Of  this  amount  the  Federal  Government  is  collect- 
ing about  $48,000,000.  If  a  tax  should  be  im- 
posed  upon  estates  equivalent  to  the  tax  upol 
property  and  incomes,  still  allowing  a  $50,000  exl 
emption  for  each  estate,  considerably  more  than 
enough  revenue  would  be  raised  to  pay  the  entire 
Federal  deficit.  Is  there  any  logical  reason  whyj 
the  tax  upon  estates  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
tax  upon  incomes  and  property?  There  is  in- 
finitely more  reason  for  taxing  estates  than  there! 
is  for  taxing  property  and  incomes.  The  dis-l 
tributees  of  estates  have  not  earned  same.  They] 
are  permitted  to  receive  estates  only  by  the  grace] 
of  laws.  In  other  words,  the  devolution  of  prop- 
erty from  ancestor  to  heir,  or  by  will,  is  a  matter 
of  law  and  not  of  natural  right. 

In  England  they  do  not  have  a  sales  tax,  but  last 
year  the  British  Government  collected  $400,000,- 
000  in  estate  taxes.  The  Inked  States,  with  four, 
times  the  wealth  of  England,  collected  $48,000,000. 

Furthermore,  we  should  have  a  graduated  scale 
of  estate  taxes;  we  have  that  now,  but  the  rates 
should  be  increased,  especially  on  the  very  large 
estates. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  people  own  80  per  cent  of , 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  The 
greatest  menace  in  America  today  is  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few  and 
the  tremendous  power  which  they  wield  in  the 
social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  true  and  prophetic  words  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith : 

111  fares  the  land, 
To  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth   accumulates 
And  men  decay. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  very  substantial 

graduated  estate  tax  and  a  corresponding  tax  on 

gifts  made  in  contemplation  of  death  should  be 

imposed  not  only  as  a  revenue  producer  but  also 
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for  the  purpose  of  preventing  too  large  accumula- 
kions  of  wealth. 


GREAT  LAKES  AGREEMENT 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  28th 
Iday  of  March,  1932,  by  and  between  the  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  Transit  Company  and  the  Sail- 
Bors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Marine 
I  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers' 
■Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Marine  Cooks 
land  Stewards'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

1.  The  company  agrees  to  employ  members  of 
I  the  unions  in  the  deck  and  engineer's  department 
land  steward's  department,  in  all  capacities  except 
■  in  positions  requiring  licensed  officers  or  pursers, 
I  meaning  fitting  out,  sailing  and  lying  up. 

2.  Whenever  competent  union  men  are  not 
available  the  company  may  employ  others  and  the 
unions  agree  that  any  such  men  will  be  admitted 
to  the  unions  provided  they  are  competent  to  per- 
form their  duties  aboard  ship  and  are  of  good 
character. 

3.  Working  conditions  shall  remain  the  same 
as  heretofore. 

4.  The  following  wage  scale  shall  prevail  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  agreement :  Able  seamen, 
$95  per  month;  firemen,  oilers  and  watertenders, 
$95  per  month ;  ordinary  seamen,  $70  per  month ; 
coalpassers,  $70  per  month. 

The  wage  rate  for  the  steward's  department 
shall  be  10  per  cent  less  than  what  was  paid  dur- 
ing 1931,  except  the  chief  steward  and  chief  cook, 
who  shall  receive  15  per  cent  less  than  the  1931 
scale. 

5.  In  event  of  any  grievance  arising  under  this 
agreement  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  usual 
manner  by  conference,  the  parties  hereto  shall 
not  resort  to  either  strike  or  lockout  but  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  board  of 
arbitration  shall  consist  of  one  person  named  by 
the  company  and  one  person  named  by  the  unions 
and  a  third  person  selected  by  the  two  previously 
named. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  for 
one  year  from  March  28,  1932. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
Transit  Company  and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers, 
Watertenders  and  Coalpassers'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 


Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  their  respective  rep- 
resentatives have  set  their  hands  and  seal.  Done 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  day  of  March, 
1932. 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company, 

By  (signed)   P.  J.  Swartz,  Gen.  Mar. 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

By  (Signed)  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Agent. 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  and 
Coalpassers'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
By  (Signed)  Ivan  Hunter,  Gen.  Secy. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Union  of  the 
Great  Lakes, 
By  (Signed)  J.  M.  Secord,  Gen.  Secy. 


METALS  IN  SEA  WATER 


A  final  report,  by  Dr.  J.  Newton  Friend,  has 
been  presented  to  the  (British)  Institute  of 
Metals,  on  the  results  of  exposing  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals  and  alloys  to  sea  action  at 
Southampton  Docks.  Nearly  one  hundred  bars 
of  various  metals  have  been  exposed  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  report  an  account  is  given  of 
seventy-two  of  them.  The  metals  examined  in- 
cluded lead,  zinc,  tin,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
and  various  alloys  containing  iron,  chromium, 
nickel,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  effect  of  grain-size 
on  the  corrodibility  of  biass  had  been  studied,  and 
the  results  appear  to  indicate  that  small  grain  is 
preferable  to  coarse.  Nickel-copper  alloys,  par- 
ticularly the  70-28  alloy,  offered  great  resistance 
to  corrosion.  High-grade  zinc  and  tin  were 
slightly  more  attacked  than  the  less  pure  metals. 
Tension,  riveting,  and  cold-working  did  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  corrosion  of  nickel-chromium 
alloy  steels,  but  in  every  case  cracks  appeared  at 
welds.  Shell  fauna  did  not  appear  to  affect  the 
corrosion  of  the  metals  appreciably  while  living, 
but  dead  shell  fauna  stimulated  localized  cor- 
rosion in  alloy  steels,  nickel,  and  nickel  alloys  not 
rich  in  copper.  The  alloy  steels  resisted  corrosion 
well,  but  previous  results  showing  them  to  be  sub- 
ject to  serious  localized  corrosion  were  confirmed. 


Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to 
know  what  they  do  not  know;  it  means  teaching 
them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave. — Ruskin. 


Wisdom    makes    but    a    slow    defense    against 
trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one. — Goldsmith. 
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THE  ABOLITION   OF  SLAVERY 


The  British  House  of  Lords  recently  adopted 

a  resolution  in  the  following  terms : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  abolition 
of  slave-owning,  slave-trading  and  slave-raiding  is  an 
urgent  international  duty.  That  while  this  House 
fully  appreciates  the  action  hitherto  taken  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  further 
steps  of  a  definite  nature  appear  to  be  required  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  all 
its  forms. 

Earl  Buxton,  in  moving  the  motion,  referred  to 
the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  terri- 
tory under  British  control,  and  said  that  what  he- 
desired  to  do  was  to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  encourage  those  in  authority  in  the  various 
countries  where  slavery  existed  to  take  action 
themselves,  and  as  far  as  they  could  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  slavery. 
He  touched  on  the  situation  in  China,  Abyssinia, 
Arabia  and  Liberia,  which  presented  a  somewhat 
sombre  picture,  though  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  had  to  be  recognized.  The 
question  of  slavery  was  no  longer  one  for  each 
State  itself  to  consider;  it  had  been  put  on  an 
international  basis  with  the  adoption  of  the  Slav- 
ery Convention  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  1926 
which  had  been  signed  already  by  forty  States. 

Jt  was  proposed  now  that  a  further  step  should 
be  taken.  The  present  machinery  of  the  League 
did  not  appear  to  be  adequate.  The  question  of 
slavery  appeared  automatically  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  each  year,  and  was 
examined  by  a  commission  of  the  Assembly,  but 
there  was  no  department  specially  in  charge  of 
the  subject,  the  Temporary  Slavery  Commission 
having  been  disbanded  in  1925.  Consequently 
the  annual  discussion  took  place  without  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  material  and  without  that  ex- 
haustive research  and  technical  advice  which 
characterized  most  other  sections  of  the  League's 
work.  The  most  effective  course  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  special  bureau  or  commission, 
possibly  allied  to  one  or  more  of  the  existing  de- 
partments, equipped  with  a  suitable  staff  and  as- 
sisted by  experienced  administrators  and  experts 
in  a  voluntary  capacity.  Governments  would  be 
glad  to  send  to  such  a  bureau  information  in  their 
possession  regarding  slavery,  and  the  bureau  could 
collect  additional  information  itself.  A  report 
would  naturally  be  presented  periodically  by  the 
bureau  to  the  Assembly. 

The   Archbishop  of   Canterbury  strongly  sup- 


ported the  motion,  and  hoped  that  the  League 
would  undertake  this  matter  with  the  same  con- 
tinuity with  which  it  had  undertaken  the  question* 
of  the  care  of  refugees  the  sale  of  noxious  drugs, 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  white  slave  traffic. 
Lord  Lugard  pointed  out  that  the  essential 
thing  was  to  abolish  the  legal  status  of  slaverJ 
and  to  make  it  known  to  every  slave  that  he  could 
assert  his  freedom  without  formality  and  without 
deterrent,  while  not  making  it  a  crime  if  the  owner 
allowed  his  house-born  slaves  to  remain,  at  their 
own  wish,  in  his  household.  There  were,  how- 
ever,  forms  of  servitude  even  worse  than  the 
status  of  the  slave,  because  they  lacked  the  pro-g 
tection  which  was  afforded  by  the  obligations  im- 
posed  on  an  owner  in  those  States  in  which  slaver] 
was  still  recognized  as  a  legal  institution.  The 
Slavery  Convention  had  referred  to  these  forms 
of  servitude  as  conditions  analogous  to  slaverjl 
and  had  pledged  its  signatories  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  its  forms.  Foremost  among  these 
was  forced  labor,  an  International  Labor  Conven- 
tion concerning  which  would  .shortly  come  into 
operation.  It  was  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  British  Government  had  been  able  to 
ratify  this  convention  without  reservation.  Other.. 
forms  of  forced  labor  still  to  be  dealt  with  were 
the  system  of  debt  slavery  known  as  peonage  in 
South  America,  and  the  pawning  for  debt  de- 
scribed in  the  recent  report  regarding  Liberia 
and  the  system  of  child  adoption  which  prevailed 
in  the  Far  East.  Pending  the  report  of  special 
envoys  of  the  League,  he  could  express  no  opinio! 
as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  Liberia,  or  forecast  the  reply  of  the  Libe- 
rian  Government.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  make  perfectly 
clear  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  would  exercise 
its  influence  and  accept  responsibility  for  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  co-operate  in  the  action 
which  the  League  of  Nations  might  propose  to 
adopt.  He  supported  the  proposal  that  a  perma- 
nent bureau  should  be  set  up  by  the  League  to 
deal  with  these  questions.  It  was  essential,  not 
only  that  it  should  be  an  organ  of  the  League, 
but  that  it  should  have  its  location  at  Geneva, 
that  it  should  be  international  and  small  in  num- 
bers, and  endowed  with  a  wide  discretion  as  to 
the  measure  of  publicity  which  it  would  accord  to 
the  information  placed  at  its  disposal,  which  he 
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mas  sure  would  include  confidential  information 
Furnished  by  governments.  The  bureau  should 
Re  capable  of  giving  sound  advice,  both  to  the 
^League,  where  financial  or  diplomatic  assistance 
llvas  required,  and  to  applicants  who  needed  sym- 
pathetic and  practical  suggestions. 
I  Lord  Parmoor  assented  to  the  resolution  on 
[behalf  of  the  Government.  Replying  to  questions 
llvhich  had  been  asked  concerning  the  mui-tsai  in 
plongkong,  he  stated  that  the  registration  of 
tmui-tsai  was  now  complete,  that  additional  inspec- 
tors were  to  be  appointed,  and  that  all  suggestions 
bf  a  servile  status  had  been  removed,  the  girls  on 
Ihe  mui-tsai  register  being  free  and  in  the  position 
pf  paid  domestic  servants.  In  fact,  the  mui-tsai 
|custom  had  now  been  abolished  in  Hongkong. 
|As  regards  Abyssinia,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
fthe  present  Ruler  of  that  country  would  do  his 
[best  in  what  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Arabia  was  in  a  different  position,  since 
lit  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,  but  any  prac- 
tical suggestion  by  which  the  number  of  slaves  in 
Arabia  could  be  diminished,  or  their  condition  im- 
proved, would  be  welcomed.  The  Government 
had  pressed  to  the  utmost  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  organization  of  an  effective  character  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  be  successful  either  at  the  next  or  some 
future  Assembly. 


ATLANTIC  RIVALRY 


HE  WHO  SERVES 


He  has  not  served  who  gathers  gold, 
Nor  has  he  served,  whose  life  is  told 
In  selfish  battles  he  has  won, 
Or  deeds  of  skill  that  he  has  done, 
But  he  has  served  who  now  and  then 
Has  helped  along  his  fellow  men. 

The  world  needs  many  men  today; 
Red-blooded  men  along  life's  way, 
With  cheerful  smiles  and  helping  hands 
And  with  the  faith  that  understands 
The  beauty  of  the  simple  deed 
Which  serves  another's  hour  of  need. 

Strong  men  to  stand  beside  the  weak, 
Kind  men  to  hear  what  others  speak, 
True  men  to  keep  our  country's  laws, 
And  guard  its  honor  and  its  cause; 
Men  who  will  bravely  play  life's  game 
Nor  ask  reward  of  gold  or  fame. 

Teach  me  to  do  the  best  I  can 

To  help  and  cheer  our  fellow  man; 

Teach  me  to  lose  my  selfish  need 

And  glory  in  the  larger  deed 

Which   smooths  the  road  and  lights  the   day 

For  all  who  chance  to  come  my  way. 

— Guest. 


When  Samuel  Cunard  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished the  first  regular  mail  and  passenger  service 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1840,  the  method  of  pro- 
pulsion was  paddle  wheels,  but  sails  were  relied 
on  for  assistance  whenever  circumstances  per- 
mitted. A  speed  of  8%  knots  was  obtained  as 
an  average  for  the  passage.  When  the  [nman 
Line  started,  in  1850,  they  adopted  single-screw 
propulsion,  and,  though  the  Cunard  still  carried  on 
with  paddlers  for  a  few  years  longer,  they  eventu- 
ally followed  suit.  By  1865  the  size  of  the  ships 
had  grown  from  under  2,000  to  about  4,000  tons 
and  the  speed  attained  had  reached  13  knots.  Be- 
tween this  date  and  1880  the  steamer  of  over 
5,000  tons  appeared  and  a  speed  exceeding  14 
knots  was  achieved.  Competition  caused  by  the 
formation  of  other  lines  and  the  expansion  of  the 
trade  brought  out  larger  and  faster  vessels,  and 
the  old  Guion  Line  obtained  the  Atlamic  record 
by  the  performances  of  their  steamers  Arizona 
and  Alaska.  In  1885,  however,  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany regained  the  record  with  the  Unibria  and 
Etruria.  These,  although  single-screw  steamers, 
accomplished  19  knots.  The  years  1887  to  1889 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  Atlantic  travel,  in  that 
they  saw  the  definite  establishment  of  the  twin- 
screw  steamer.  In  these  years  the  White  Star 
and  Inman  Lines  placed  in  the  running  the  Teu- 
tonic, Majestic,  City  of  New  York,  and  City  of 
Paris,  all  of  about  10,000  tons  and  with  a  speed 
of  20  knots.  They  were  at  the  time  the  fastest,  as 
well  as  the  largest,  ships  in  the  world.  By  1894 
several  bigger  vessels  had  been  built  and  the  speed 
record  was  in  this  year  held  by  the  Lucania,  of 
over  12,200  tons  and  22  knots. 

In  1897  the  Germans,  who  had  made  great 
progress,  claimed  the  record  for  speed  with  ves- 
sels of  14,000  and  17,000  tons,  and  they  held  it 
until  the  advent  of  the  25-knot  Mauretania  in 
1909.  In  the  meantime  the  British  had  made 
great  strides  in  the  building  of  the  big  ship  of 
moderate  speed.  In  1911  came  the  Olympic  |  !<>.- 
000  tons),  then  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world, 
followed  by  the  Aqititania,  of  about  the  same  ton- 
nage, and  both  steaming  over  21  knots.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  war  found  tin-  British  lino  very 
hard  pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  completed  two  steamers  larger  and  faster 
than  the  Olympic  and  Aquitania,  though  not  fast 
enough  to  take  the  record   from  the  Mauretania. 
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The  post-war  period  has  brought  many  changes, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  difficulties,  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  Bremen  and  Euro  pa,  of  about 
45,000  tons  and  capable  of  steaming  27  knots. 
The  French  Line  has  two  vessels  of  over  30,000 
tons  with  a  speed  in  excess  of  21  knots,  and  is 
building,  with  assistance  from  the  state,  a  steamer 
of  about  60,000  tons  with  a  speed  of  close  to  30 
knots.  The  world  slump  has  hit  the  Atlantic  lines 
very  hard,  but  international  rivalry  is  so  keen 
that  no  company  can  afford  to  rest  upon  its  oars. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  traveling  public 
will  continue  to  be  attracted  by  high  speed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  vessels  can  easily, 
if  their  speed  exceeds  30  knots,  maintain  a  weekly 
service  between  Southampton  and  New  York, 
which  at  present,  even  with  24-knotters,  requires 
three,  so  there  is  some  compensation  at  the  very 
start  for  the  high  cost  of  building  and  upkeep. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 


A  TIMELY  STORY 


Charles  Kingsley  told  a  good  story  of  the 
transition  period,  when  it  was  becoming  unfash- 
ionable to  longer  worship  the  old  gods  of  the 
Vikings.  Christianity  had  been  adopted  as  an 
imperial  and  official  religion,  and  most  ancient 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  settled  down  as  respect- 
able and  right-thinking  persons. 

There  was  one  old  Gothic  veteran  who  had 
persistently  resisted  all  overtures,  and  his  con- 
version had  become  a  matter  of  considerable 
diplomatic  and  political  importance. 

At  last  he  seemed  inclined  to  give  way,  and  a 
magnificent  official  ceremony  was  arranged  to 
mark  his  admission  into  the  Church  (formerly  of 
the  Carpenter,  which  was  now  the  Church  of  the 
Caesars). 

Just  at  the  critical  point,  as  the  old  warrior  was 
about  to  step  into  the  baptismal  font,  a  thought 
struck  him. 

"If  I  am  baptized,  shall  I  go  into  the  Chris- 
tians' Heaven?"  he  asked  of  the  officiating  arch- 
bishop. 

"Yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"But  what  of  my  old  comrades  who  were  never 
baptized?    Where  will  they  be?" 

"In  Hell." 

"Then,"  said  the  old  Viking,  "I  think,  after  all, 
I  would  sooner  be  in  Hell  with  my  old  mates  than 
in  Heaven  without  them." 

The  ceremony  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  the 
old  Viking  remained  unbaptized. 


There  must  be  freedom  of  thought.  And  that 
of  course  implies  the  freedom  to  utter  thought. 

Unless  you  have  that,  you  have  nothing  worth 
having.  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  first  essential 
of  real  existence. 

You  may  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  You 
may  be  provided  with  employment  and  entertain- 
ment. You  may  be  carefully  educated  and  civil-  I 
ized.  But  if  you  are  forbidden  to  express  vmir 
true  opinions,  and  compelled  to  conform  to  pre- 
scribed ideas  and  doctrines,  all  else  is  valueless. 

That  may  seem  an  extreme  way  of  putting  the 
claim  for  free  speech.  It  is  not,  however.  Human 
liberty  is  the  greatest  thing  we  know  of.  and  free 
speech  is  the  base  on  which  it  rests. 

It  humiliates  a  good  democrat  to  hear  a  crowd 
howl  down  a  speaker.    He  knows  that  thev  are 
wantonly  assailing  the   foundational  principle  of  I 
democracy,  and  destroying  the  conditions  under  t 
which  alone  it  is  possible  for  truth  and  justice  to 
prosper. 

Let  every  man  be  free  to  say  what  he  likes  on 
questions  of   public  interest.    Let  no   institution  i 
and  no  person  be  sacrosanct.    Let  there  be  no  : 
taboos  upon  the  fullest  discussion  of  matters  con-  - 
cerning    the    well-being    and    happiness    of    the 
human  race. 

Away  with  all  censorship.  Away  with  all  the  j 
prohibitions  imposed  by  partisan  passion  and  ! 
authoritative  intolerance. 

Let  the  workers  in  particular  beware  how  they 
seek  by  clamor  and  violence  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pression of  views  distasteful  to  them.  That  way 
leads  to  enthroned  despotism  and  entrenched 
ignorance. 

The  great  human  dynamics  we  call  the  Labor 
Movement  begins  with  freedom  of  thought  and 
utterance.  Without  them  it  would  perish,  and  his- 
tory resound  with  the  "Thou  Shalt  Nots"  oj 
victorious  reactionaries. — Australian  Worker. 


Whosoever  will  be  free,  let  him  not  desire  or 
dread  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  others  either 
to  deny  or  inflict ;  otherwise,  he  is  a  slave. — 
Epictetus. 


Laws  and  institutions  are  constantly  tending  to 
gravitate.  Like  clocks,  they  must  be  occasionally 
cleansed,  wound  up,  and  set  to  true  time. — 
Beecher. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Federal  Judge  Stops  Deportation. — United 
States  District  Judge  George  Cosgrave  of  Los 
Angeles  recently  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  Tatsuichi  Eguchi,  alien  Japanese. 

Since  1929  Eguchi  has  sought  to  avoid  deporta- 
tion, which  was  finally  ordered  by  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  James  J.  Davis.  Proceedings 
against  Eguchi  were  started  under  the  1924  act, 
although  he  entered  this  country  at  San  Francisco 
in  1918. 

As  a  last  resort,  Attorney  Edward  J.  Keating, 
representing  Eguchi,  sought  a  writ  from  the  Fed- 
eral bench  which  has  been  pending  for  a  year 
and  a  half  while  Federal  attorneys  endeavored  to 
devise  an  answer  which  could  possibly  explain  the 
charges  contained  in  the  application.  Meanwhile, 
Eguchi  has  been  at  liberty  on  $1000  bail. 

Judge  Cosgrave's  decision  is  as  follows : 

"Petitioner,  an  alien,  was  arrested  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  December  18,  1929,  placed  by 
the  inspector  in  a  patrol  wagon,  taken  to  various 
places  in  the  neighborhood  for  identification  and 
to  detention  quarters  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  held  there  incommunicado  for  six  days.  His 
friends  and  counsel  seeking  to  see  him  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  and  he  was 
held  secluded  entirely  from  the  outside  world, 
except  the  immigration  officers,  until  December 
26.  The  inspector,  convinced  that  he  was  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  respecting  his  entry  into  the  United 
States,  expressed  disbelief  in  his  story  and  told 
him  that  he  would  be  thus  detained  until  he  did 
tell  the  truth  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
when  his  case  would  be  reached.  All  this  took 
place  before  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  of  arrest. 
In  fact,  the  inspector  was  without  sufficient  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  the  application  for 
a  warrant  until  petitioner  furnished  it.  which  ap- 
parently he  did  at  the  end  of  six  days'  confine- 
ment in  the  manner  described. 

"The  fairness  required  in  deportation  proceed- 
ings must  mark  the  actions  of  immigration  offi- 
cials at  all  times.  The  detention  of  the  alien  and 
acts  of  the  officials  attending  the  same  are  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  equally  with  the  formal  taking 
of  evidence. 

"Clearly,  petitioner  was  subjected  to  duress. 
He  was  coerced.  Conceding  that  he  did  not  give 
correct  information  until  he  was  thus  confined  for 
a  period  of  six  days  and  that  he  finally  told  a  true 


story,  the  methods  here  employed  are  entirely  un- 
warranted, and  constitute  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  and  of  that  freedom  that  must  be  accorded 
the  humblest  stranger  within  our  gates  equally 
with  the  most  distinguished  citizen  in  the  land. 

"Writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  therefore  granted 
and  petitioner  discharged." 

The  district  director  of  immigration  who  was 
responsible  for  the  conditions  cited  by  the  judge 
is  Walter  Carr,  who  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  Galveston,  Texas,  after  the  conduct  of  his  de- 
partment had  been  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Record  and  finally  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Bar  Association. 

Payment  of  Winchmen. — The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  shore 
winchmen  was  aired  in  the  English  courts  re- 
cently in  connection  with  a  small  claim  originat- 
ing in  the  River  Plate.  The  steamship  Harbcrton 
was  chartered  to  load  grain  in  the  River  on  the 
Centrocon  charter,  clause  18  of  which  provides 
that  "charterers  shall  provide  stevedores  to  load 
the  cargo  at  a  cost  to  the  vessel  of  25c  gold  per 
English  ton."  The  stevedores  refused  to  allow 
the  crew  to  work  the  winches,  and  the  charterers 
employed  shore  winchmen  whose  pay  they  de- 
ducted from  the  freight.  The  master  protested 
again  the  deduction.  The  lower  court  held  -that 
the  deduction  was  justified.  The  shipowners  ap- 
pealed. The  contention  of  the  charterers  was 
that  they  had  to  provide  stevedores,  not  winch- 
men, as  stevedores  did  not  work  winches.  For 
the  shipowners  the  contention  was  that  the  char- 
terers having  agreed  to  provide  men  to  load  the 
cargo,  it  was  also  incumbent  upon  them  to  lift 
it  and  lower  it  into  the  holds.  On  appeal  Lord 
Scrutton  held  that  lifting  and  lowering  cargo  by 
winches  was  part  of  the  loading  and  must  be  done 
by  stevedores  for  the  fixed  sum  specified  in  the 
contract.  The  cost  of  the  winchmen,  therefore, 
fell  upon  the  charterers. 

Salvage  Awards. — An  award  of  $57,000  has 
been  made  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  New 
Orleans  to  Herbert  S.  Hiller,  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  New  Orleans  Coal  &  Bisso  Tow- 
boat  Co.,  salvors  of  the  tanker  Sihanus,  which 
collided  with  the  tanker  Thomas  IV.  Wheeler 
forty  miles  below  New  Orleans  April  7,  1926. 
The  vessel's  gasoline  cargo  was  sold  for  $292,000. 
Several  claims  are  still  pending  against  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Justice  Bateson  of  the  English  Admiralty 
Court  has  achieved  quite  a  reputation  for  liberal 
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awards  to  sailors  whose  claims  come  before  him. 
A  recent  instance  is  an  award  of  £19,000  to  a 
number  of  tugs  whose  combined  efforts  resulted 
in  the  salvage  of  floating  property,  cargo  and 
pending  freight  worth  £71,057.  November  7 
last  the  steamer  Hybert,  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  stranded  on  the  South  Goodwins 
when  bound  from  Texas  ports  to  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam.  A  number  of  tugs  proceeded  to  her 
assistance,  and,  after  the  jettison  of  317  tons  of 
cargo  and  100  tons  of  fuel  oil,  she  was  towed  to 
Dover. 

Duty  of  Crew. — A  test  case  involving  an 
important  principle  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
a  shipmaster's  authority  over  the  engine  room  and 
catering  staff  has  just  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Sweden. 

Claimants  were  a  greaser  and  a  steward  of  the 
steamer  Benares  (  5.760  tons  gross),  belonging  to 
the  Svenska  Ostasiatiska  Kompaniet  (defend- 
ants). The  dispute  arose  in  connection  with  a 
dock  laborers'  strike  at  Colombo  in  1927,  the 
master  of  the  Benares  in  consequence  of  the 
strike,  ordering  the  whole  of  the  crew  to  take 
part  in  the  discharging  operations,  and  the  claim- 
ants, together  with  a  number  of  others,  refusing 
to  do  so.  The  master,  in  punishment  for  their 
disobedience,  deducted  part  of  their  wages,  where 
upon  claimants  brought  the  action  to  recover  the 
money. 

The  Gothenburg  Municipal  Court  held  that 
there  was  nothing  in  existing  law  or  common 
practice  to  relieve  claimants  of  their  duty  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  master.  Claimants  took  the 
case  to  the  Appeal  Court,  alleging  that  they  had 
been  employed  by  the  company  in  the  specific  ca- 
pacity of  greaser  and  steward,  and.  as  such,  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  loading  or  dis- 
charging work,  and  further,  that  if  circumstances 
necessitated,  the  use  of  the  crew  as  dock  laborers, 
only  the  deck  hands  were  liable  to  do  this  work. 
The  Appeal  Court  allowed  the  appeal,  and  de- 
fendants sought  revision  in  the  Supreme  court, 
where  the  case  has  now  been  decided  in  their 
favor. 

The  case  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the 
final  decision  has  been  awaited  with  much  inter- 
est. It  is  felt  in  many  quarters  that  it  might 
have  been  better  if  the  case  had  gone  against 
the  shipowners,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  Swedish 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Unions  will  now  demand 
the  addition  of  a  new  clause  to  the  existing  agree- 


ments   in    order    to   guard    themselves    again st    a 
repetition  of  the  incident. 

Limitation  of  Liability. —  Where  the  owner 
of  a  yacht  instituted  proceedings  to  limit  his  lia- 
bility and  posted  a  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the] 
yacht   following  the  death  of  a  seaman  and  the  [ 
presentation  by  the  seaman's  administratrix  of  a] 
claim  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
yacht,  the  court  in  the  limitation  proceeding  erred I 
in  refusing  to  vacate  the  injunction  which  it  had 
issued  against  all  actions  on  the  ground  that  the 
limitation   proceeding   was   in    rem   and   therefore! 
deprived  other  courts  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  mo-j 
tion  of  the  administratrix  to  vacate  the  injunction 
on   the  ground   that   no   other  claims  could   arise 
from  the  accident;  the  limitation  proceeding  was 
not  a  proceeding  in  rem,  since  its  only  purpose ; 
was  to  limit  the  owner's  liability  to  the  value  of 
the  yacht;   the   fact   that   the  claim   as   originally 
made  exceeded  the   value  of  the  yacht   was   im- 
material.— Putnam,  in  re;  C.  C.  A.  2. 

Breach  of  Contract. — Provisions  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  five  steamships  which  required  the  pur- 
chaser to  pay  the  Government  as  "liquidated  dam] 
ages,  and  not  a  penalty"  the  sum  of  $100  for  each 
vessel  for  each  day  after  a  specified  date  it  shall 
have  failed  to  remove  the  vessels  from  their  loca- 
tion at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and 
the  sum  of  $100  for  each  vessel  for  each  day  after 
a  specified  date  it  shall  have  failed  to  scrap  and 
dismantle  the  vessels  to  prevent  further  use.  were 
not  void  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  penalty,  in  view  of  the  importance 
to  the  Government,  which  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  building  up  a  merchant  marine,  that  the  vessel 
be  destroyed  within  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the 
contract,  and  the  inability  to  ascertain  with  any! 
degree  of  accuracy  the  damages  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  purchaser's  breach  of  its  agreement. 
— Boston  Iron  and  Metal  Co.  et  al.  vs.  United 
States;  C.  C.  A.  4.  No.  3213.  Jan.  12.  1932. 


Most  great  businesses  now  are  carried  on  by 
stock  companies,  with  dividend-drawing  share- 
holders who  know  not  the  men  and  women  who 
earn  the  dividends  and  care  nothing  about  their 
personal  welfare.  This  is  not  because  the  share- 
holders are  soulless,  but  because  our  present  sys- 
tem is  soulless. — /.  H.  Seullin,  former  Australian 
Prime  Minister. 
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[SHIPPING  AND  SHIPBUILDING  SUBSIDIES. 
1932.  By  Jesse  E.  Saugstad.  Published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Trade  Pro- 
motion Series  129.     Price,  $1.10. 

This  study  is  a  restatement  of  former  issues  on 
the  subject  with  important  additions.  Shipping. 
of  course,  is  closely  related  to  international  trade 
and  this  publication  covers  economic  development 
and  shipping  of  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Japan,  Netherlands  and 
Norway,  also  some  of  the  secondary  maritime 
countries. 

The  first  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject 
of  government  aid  to  merchant  shipping  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce was  Special  Agents'  Series  No.  119,  which 
appeared  May  1,  1916.  That  report,  by  Com- 
mercial Agent  Grosvenor  M.  Jones  (now  chief 
of  the  finance  and  investment  division  of  the 
bureau),  emphasized  the  ship-construction  and 
navigation  subsidy  systems  of  various  countries 
which  were  operative  from  about  1880  to  1914. 
The  postal-contract  system  was  considered  from 
about  1860,  with  mention  of  earlier  contracts. 
Certain  indirect  aids  to  the  shipping  and  ship- 
building industries  also  were  discussed. 

On  August  1,  1923,  the  bureau  issued  a  revised 
report  on  the  subject  by  the  same  author  and 
under  the  same  title  and  serial  number  as  the 
1916  report.  The  1923  edition  dealt  particularly 
with  the  effects  of  the  World  War  on  shipping, 
special  emphasis  being  given  to  assumption  of 
control  of  shipping  by  governments  during  the 
war  period. 

New  material  in  the  1932  edition  includes  an 
analysis  of  subsidy  programs  of  the  principal 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  as  established  for 
periods  of  ten  to  twenty-five  years  by  laws  en- 
acted between  1923  and  1930;  a  detailed  account 
of  subsidies  from  the  beginning  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  of  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  steam  shipping  during  a  thirty-year  experi- 
mental period  from  about  1830  to  1860;  a  state- 
ment of  economic  and  political  forces  which  in- 
fluenced national  protection  of  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  industries  of  maritime  countries ; 
and,  finally,  a  review  of  coasting-trade  restric- 
tions as  of  1930,  and  a  statement  of  maritime 
credit  provisions  recently  adopted. 

We  are  informed  that  this  third  report  on  ship- 


ping subsidies  is  issued  in  response  to  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  official  information  on  the  sub- 
ject created  by  post-war  shipping  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  public  interest 
aroused  by  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1928.  It 
has  been  prepared  in  the  transportation  division 
of  Jesse  E.  Saugstad,  special  agent,  under  the 
supervision  of  A.  Lane  Cricher,  chief  of  that 
division. 


HANDBOOK  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Bulletin 
No.  541,  Miscellaneous  Series,  924  pages.  Price 
$1.25. 

This  useful  volume  not  only  includes  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  subjects  that  are  directly 
covered  by  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  other  official  agencies,  but  also  in- 
corporates material  supplied  from  non-official 
sources.  The  introduction  points  out  that  some 
of  the  former  hindrances  to  the  collection  of  satis- 
factory labor  statistics  have  recently  been  over- 
come through  the  increasing  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers, workers,  and  the  various  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies.  The  scope  of  the  new  volume  is  in- 
dicated by  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  as 
follows:  Arbitration  and  Conciliation;  Child 
Labor;  Cooperation;  Cost  of  Living;  Employ- 
ment Offices;  Employment  Statistics;  Hawaii — 
Labor  Conditions;  Housing;  Immigration  and 
Emigration;  Industrial  Accidents;  Industrial 
Health  ;  Insurance  and  Benefit  Plans  ;  Labor  (  ) le- 
galizations ;  Medical  Services  and  Costs;  Mini- 
mum Wage ;  Negroes — Industrial  and  Social  Con- 
dition ;  Old-Age  Pensions  and  Relief ;  Older 
Worker  in  Industry;  Philippine  Islands — Labor 
Conditions;  Porto  Rico — Labor  Condition-; 
Prices,  Wholesale  and  Retail;  Productivity  of 
Labor;  Sickness  and  Death  Statistics;  Small 
Loans;  Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Turnover  of  La- 
bor; Unemployment  and  Insurance  Relief;  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labor;  Women  in  [ndustry;  Work- 
men's Compensation. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SHIP. 

By   Ellison    Hawks.     Publishers,   Harrap    &    Co., 

Limited,  39-41  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2, 

London,  England.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  he  has 

endeavored  to  present,  so  far  as  is  possible  within 

the  limits  of  a  single   volume,  a  picture  of  the 

ship   as   it   has   carried   man    and    his   belongings 

across  the  seas  century  after  century.  This  is  a 

pretentious  aim,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
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how  many  centuries  lie  between  the  primitive  log 
or  dug-out  and  the  steamships  of  today;  but  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  coherent  series  of  pic- 
tures depicting  some  of  the  more  salient  episodes 
in  the  long  story  of  development.  In  this  task 
he  is  ably  assisted  by  his  illustrations,  the  subjects 
for  which  are  well  selected  and  admirably  supple- 
ment the  letterpress.  There  are  seventy  of  these 
in  the  text,  in  addition  to  fifty  pages  of  plates. 
The  book  contains  nineteen  chapters,  the  first  two 
of  which  deal  with  ancient  craft  and  are  followed 
by  descriptions  of  the  ships  of  the  explorers  and 
some  famous  sailing  ships.  This  brings  us  to  the 
coining  of  the  steamship  and  the  part  it  has  played 
in  Atlantic  navigation.  Other  chapters  discuss 
steam  and  motor  engines,  cargo,  oil-carrying  and 
refrigerated  vessels,  the  building  and  equipment 
of  the  modern  ship  and  its  navigation.  The  com- 
prehensive sketch  which  the  author  has  made  of 
the  evolution  of  the  ship  provides  an  appealing 
panorama,  though  the  information  given  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  general  than  detailed. 
Still,  the  Romance  of  the  Merchant  Ship  covers  a 
very  wide  field,  and  the  author  has  given  us,  limi- 
tations of  space  considered,  a  very  attractive  out- 
line of  the  subject. 


WHAT  IS  "HORSEPOWER"? 


THE  RISE  OF  HERBERT  HOOVER.  By  Walter 
W.  Liggett.  Publishers,  The  H.  K.  Fly  Co.,  New 
York.     Price  $3.50. 

Quite  a  number  of  books  have  appeared  recently 
dealing  with  the  career  of  President  Hoover. 
Some  of  them  evidently  have  been  written  rather 
hastily  and  without  full  data  to  back  their  asser- 
tions. But  here  is  a  book  that  will  bear  close 
scrutiny.  It  is  carefully  documented  and  is  the 
result  of  several  years'  painstaking  research. 
Many  illusions  that  have  clustered  about  the  name 
of  the  great  engineer  and  famine  board  adminis- 
trator are  mercilessly  shattered  by  Liggett.  In 
fact,  when  this  author  is  through,  one  wonders 
how  such  a  man  as  Herbert  Hoover  could  even 
be  mentioned  for  a  second  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Editor's  Note — The  two  issues  of  the  American 
Freeman,  published  in  Girard,  Kansas,  which  ex- 
posed the  labor  exploiting  policy  of  Herbert 
Hoover  have  been  barred  from  the  second  class 
mails  by  Postmaster  General  Walter  Brown, 
Hoover's  campaign  manager. 


Many  people  talk  of  it,  but  few  can  define  the 
technical  term  "horsepower."  It  is  safe  to  say] 
that  a  number  of  those  who  use  the  term  horse-; 
power  so  freely  are  not  acquainted  with  the  defi-1 
nition  and  have  even  less  knowledge  of  its  origin. 

The  horsepower  unit  was  formulated  about 
1780,  soon  after  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  be- 
came practical.  It  became  necessary  for  Watt, 
in  order  to  acquaint  the  new  users  of  his  engines 
with  their  power  capacity,  to  develop  some  strik- 
ingly and  easily  understood  illustration  of  the 
work  they  could  perform.  Since  the  engines  had 
replaced  horses,  and  since  fairly  definite  ideas 
concerning  the  amount  of  work  a  horse  was  able] 
to  do  existed,  he  chose  the  term  horsepower. 

In  Watt's  "Blotting  and  Calculation  Book," 
under  date  of  August,  1782,  we  read:  "Mr. 
Worthington,  of  Manchester,  wants  a  mill  to 
grind  and  rasp  logwood  and  to  drive  a  calender, 
the  power  for  all  of  which  is  computed  to  be  about 
that  of  twelve  horses.  Mr.  Wrigglev.  his  mill- 
wright, says  a  mill  horse  works  in  24  feet  diam- 
eter, and  makes  two  and  a  half  turns  per  minute. 
Two  and  a  half  turns  equal  60  yards  per  minute, 
say,  at  the  rate  of  180  pounds  per  horse."  Watt 
then  proceeded  to  work  out  the  size  of  the  engine 
— 60  yards  x  3  equal  180  x  180  pounds  equal 
32,400,  divided  by  120  feet  of  piston  motion  equal 
270  pounds  x  12  horses  equal  3,240  pounds  load 
of  cylinder,  which  at  5  pounds  per  inch,  equal  to 
29-inch  cylinder,  6- foot  stroke,  20  per  minute." 

In  computing  the  power  of  another  engine  in 
1783  Watt  used  the  figure  33,000  pounds  instead 
of  32,400.  Watt  gives  no  reason  for  the  change 
in  his  diary;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he 
preferred  the  round  number  for  facility  in  com- 
putation. 

In  1814  Watt  penned  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  horsepower  standard,  in  which  he  said: 
"A  horse  going  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  raises  a  weight  of  150  pounds  by 
a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  which  is  equal  to  the 
raising  of  33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one 
minute." 


Don't  be  like  a  rocking  chair — full  of  motion, 
but  with  no  progress. — Anon. 


The  desire  of  being  well  pleased  is  universal; 
the  desire  of  pleasing  should  be  so  too.  Let  us 
not  only  scatter  benefits,  but  even  strew  flowers 
for  our  fellow  travelers  in  the  rugged  ways  of 
this  world. — Chesterfield. 
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CHILD  MARRIAGES  IN  NEW  YORK  OIL  VERSUS  COAL 


Thirty-three  girls  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  197  others  of  fifteen  years  were  married  in 
New  York  State  in  1930,  according  to  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  youngest  of  the  bridegrooms 
was  sixteen,  while  forty-five  others  were  under 
twenty.  The  oldest  bridegroom  was  fifty-one 
years  of  age.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  believed 
that  most  child  marriages  occur  among  the  for- 
eign population,  but  that  is  not  true  of  this  group. 

Only  ten  of  the  brides  were  of  foreign  birth, 
fifty-five  of  foreign  parentage,  and  twelve  of 
mixed  parentage,  so  that  only  a  third  of  them 
were  not  native  born  of  native  parentage.  A 
larger  number  of  the  husbands — forty-seven — 
were  of  foreign  birth,  but  the  total  who  were  not 
native  born  of  native  parentage  was  considerably 
less  than  half. 

In  New  York  State  girls  may  not  marry  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  nor  may  boys  marry  under 
sixteen.  The  written  consent  of  the  parents  and 
proof  of  age  are  required  before  license  to  marry 
may  be  issued  for  girls  under  eighteen  and  boys 
under  twenty-one.  Girls  under  sixteen  must  also 
have  the  written  approval  and  consent  of  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  having  jurisdiction. 


A  $10,000  JOB  FINDER 


Frances  Perkins,  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner,  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
Imittee  in  Washington  on  March  31  that  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service  is  guilty  of  a  wicked 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  believe  Miss 
Perkins  is  right. 

We  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  bureau 
and  we  have  also  heard  that  a  man  was  appointed 
to  find  employment  for  unemployed  marine  work- 
ers. Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  never  seen 
or  heard  from  this  marine  job  finder  nor  have  we 
ever  seen  or  met  anybody  who  has  either  seen  or 
heard  of  him  in  connection  with  finding  jobs  for 
unemployed  seamen.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
find  out  just  what  this  fellow  does  for  the  salary 
which  we  understand  is  $10,000  a  year.  $10,000 
a  year  would  put  a  number  of  men  to  work  at 
some  useful  task.  If  the  United  States  Job  Bu- 
reau is  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  by  all  means 
let  us  do  away  with  it. — The  Neptune  Log. 


The  current  issue  of  the  monthly  Motor  Ship 
brings  out  a  point  of  interest,  which  has  not  per- 
haps been  fully  stressed,  in  discussions  on  the 
decline  in  shipbuilding.  The  total  tonnage  con- 
structed during  the  past  year  has,  of  course,  been 
tremendously  below  the  normal,  but  the  tonnage  of 
motor  ships  built  has  not  fallen  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  lower  than  in  1930,  but 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  Vessels  on 
order  for  next  year  are  much  fewer,  but  this  is 
even  more  so  with  steamers.  One  cannot,  from 
these  figures,  draw  much  comfort  for  the  future 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try. But  they  do  suggest  this,  that  if  international 
trade  revives  and  there  is  a  demand  for  new  ships 
the  proportion  of  oil  burning  ships  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  steamers.  The 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  shipping  revival 
may  not,  in  itself,  suffice  to  bring  back  pros- 
perity to  the  coal  fields,  and  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  coal  owners  and  their  technical  advisers 
to  do  something  else  besides  cutting  wages.  They 
could,  for  instance,  carry  on  a  research  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  can  do  anything  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  oil  on  the  high  seas. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  ST.  HELENA 


St.  Helena,  one  of  the  loneliest  outposts  of  the 
British  Empire,  has  fallen  on  evil  times. 

Once  a  prosperous  port  of  call  and  "halfway 
house"  between  the  Orient  and  Europe,  it  used  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  nearly  1,000  ships  in  a 
year.  Fruit  and  provisions  were  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all 
of  English  origin,  had  no  difficulty  in  earning  a 
livelihood. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  how- 
ever, the  fortunes  of  St.  Helena  have  steadily 
declined,  until  now  the  islanders  are  in  a  state  of 
desperate  poverty.  Only  three  ships,  and  some- 
times fewer,  call  each  month.  As  a  result  of 
modern  systems  of  cold  storage,  ships  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  revictual  at  St.  Helena,  and 
consequently  much  of  the  land  has  gone  out  of 
cultivation. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  flax-growing  on  the  island,  but 
this  industry  is  now  declining,  and  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  the  islanders'  finding  any  fur- 
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ther  means  of  supplementing  their  incomes.    Many 

of  the  buildings  on  the  island  have  fallen  into 
disrepair.  The  cathedral,  like  Government  House, 
has  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  ants.  The 
schools,  where  St.  Helena's  600  children  are  edu- 
cated, are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  leave  St.  Helena, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  general 
evacuation,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Kilda,  for 
St.  Helena  occupies  a  position  of  considerable 
strategic  importance. 

Meanwhile  attempts  are  being  made  to  secure 
temporary  help  for  the  islanders  to  tide  them  over 
the  immediate  crisis.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Helena 
is  at  present  in  England,  and  he  is  trying  to 
interest  people  in  various  schemes  which  are  on 
foot  for  the  advancement  of  the  island. 


MEXICO  EXPELS  CHINESE 


Generous  Uncle  Sam  has  paid  the  fares  back 
home  for  the  Chinese  recently  expelled  from 
Mexico. 

Steps  to  prevent  the  further  entrance  of  800 
Chinese  from  Mexico  are  being  taken  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Labor.  The  Labor  De- 
partment is  concerned,  it  was  pointed  out.  because 
its  funds  have  already  been  diminished  by  the  de- 
portation of  some  1,100  Chinese  last  year  at  a  cost 
of  $127,000,  and  it  is  estimated  another  $93,000 
would  be  required  to  send  800  more  to   China. 

It  is  understood  that  the  state  of  Sonora,  Alex., 
has  ordered  about  800  Chinese  to  leave  under  an 
exclusion  act.  Some  500  Chinese  previously  came 
into  this  country  from  Mexico  and  were  ap- 
prehended. They  were  later  deported,  along  with 
nearly  600  more  Chinese  who  were  caught  by 
immigration  agents.  The  cost  of  sending  these 
aliens  from  San  brancisco  to  Hong  Kong  was 
$85  a  man,  but  railway  fares  and  other  expenses 
brought  the  average  cost  of  deportation  to  $116. 


WHALE  EXTERMINATION 


Whale  hunting  has  been  carried  on  with  such 
intensity  of  late  years  that  high  authorities  have 
declared  that  the  extermination  of  the  species  is 
by  no  means  an  impossibility  unless  concerted 
measures  are  taken  to  protect  it  against  un- 
restricted pursuit.     Meanwhile,  the  obvious  sequel 


no  market.  A  case  recently  decided  in  the  Higl 
Court  threw  much  light  upon  the  position,  and 
emphasized  the  unwisdom  of  "killing  the  goose."| 
The  financial  consequences  of  the  whaling  boom 
have  been  revealed  in  the  reports  issued  by  soml 
of  the  principal  enterprises  engaged  in  the  bus! 
ness,  the  mo>t  recent  of  these  (that  of  HectoJ 
Whaling,  a  British  connection  of  a  Norwegian 
concern)  disclosing  a  trading  loss  for  the  paJ 
year  of  no  less  than  £228,816,  compared  with  a 
net  profit  of  CI  .543  in  1929-30.  The  company, 
it  seems,  has  unsold  whale  oil  valued  at  over  haif 
a  million  sterling.  It  is  admitted  that  whale  hunt- 
ing has  been  pursued  out  of  all  reason,  and  the 
agreement  arrived  at  between  the  various  under- 
takings to  keep  their  fleets  at  home  this  seascJ 
is  a  tardy  recognition   of  this   fact. 


HAWAII'S  POPULATION 


The  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
who  reside  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  divided 
into  no  less  than  eleven  races  or  racial  crosseJ 
The  Japanese  are  the  most  abundant  of  all,  num- 
bering over  one-third  of  the  total  population. 
After  them  come  the  Filipinos  with  some  sixty 
thousand,  then  the  Americans,  with  the  Portu- 
guese and  Chinese  almost  as  numerous.  The 
Hawaiians  make  a  poor  fifth  with  only  twenty 
thousand,  but  there  are  almost  as  many  Asiatic- 
Hawaiians,  and  if  the  Caucasian-Hawaiians  are 
added  to  these  they  outnumber  the  pure-blooded 
Hawaiians.  To  complete  the  motley  collection  of 
peoples,  there  are  Koreans  and  Porto  Kicans.  six 
thousand  of  each,  a  few  thousand  Spaniards,  and 
some  hundred  "unclassified"  oddments. 


LABOR  POLITICS  IN  JAPAN 

The  proletarian  parties  of  Japan  suffered  not 
a  small  setback  in  the  last  election.  The  total 
votes  cast  for  these  parties  amounted  only  to  275,- 
275  as  compared  with  480,124  votes  in  192S  and 
504.343  votes  in  1 '  '30.  Only  five  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  elected  as 
against  eight  and  five  in  the  previous  two  elec- 
tions. The  chief  causes  of  this  failure  are  be- 
lieved to  be  (a)  shortage  of  campaign  funds.  <  b) 
excessive  competition  among  the  proletarian  par- 
ties themselves,  (c)  lack  of  competent  candidates 
and  (d)  a  decrease  in  popular  enthusiasm  about 


to  wholesale  slaughter  is  the  existence  of  large 
stocks  of  whale  oil  for  which  the  owners  can  find    parliamentary  labor  parties  in  general 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  accepted 
Ikhe  bid  of  $100,000  tendered  by  the  Gulf  Pacific 
■Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  for  the  Ossining  (steamship), 
fc,801  tons  gross,  2,968  net,  7,657  tons  deadweight, 
[built  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  in  1919,  and  of 
EO^-knot  speed. 

The  Pacific-Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  Port- 
Land,  Oregon,  which  operates  in  the  intercoastal 
Irade,  reports  a  net  loss  of  $1,015,614  for  1931 
Matter  depreciation,  interest,  expenses,  taxes  and 
other  charges,  which  compares  with  a  net  loss 
|bf  $636,345  the  previous  year.  The  company  is 
Inanaged  by  the  States  Steamship  Company  and 
owns  seventeen  steamers. 

Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation  and  subsidiaries 
ifreport  a  net  loss  of  $549,326  for  1931  after  inter- 
Jest,  depreciation,  loss  on  sale  of  fixed  assets, 
provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts  and 
advances,  loss  on  investments  and  dividends  paid 
pn  capital  stock  of  subsidiary.  This  compares 
Kvith  a  profit  of  $362,166  in  1930  after  interest 
fend  depreciation. 

Entry  of  the  new  30,000-tonner  Manhattan  in 
fhe  transatlantic  service  in  September  or  October 
Instead  of  June  has  been  announced  by  the  United 
[States  Lines.  The  ship  is  building  at  Camden. 
jNew  Jersey,  and  alterations  ordered  by  the  new 
bwners  of  the  lines  caused  the  builders  to  ask  for 
Jan  extension  of  thirty  days'  delivery  time.  They 
[were  given  forty-five.  It  is  planned  to  run  the 
sea  trials  of  the  liner  in  June. 

Total  revenues  earned  by  the  Canada  Steam- 
jship  Lines,  Ltd.,  in  1931,  came  to  $9,558,809 
bgainst  $11,547,062  the  year  before.  This  decline 
ps  mainly  ascribed  to  the  slackened  grain  and  pas- 
senger business.  Bonds  outstanding  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  $500,000  and  bank  loans 
W  $250,000.  The  dividend  has  been  omitted,  for, 
ajfter  all  charges,  bond  discount,  and  reserves  for 
depreciation,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,310,462, 
or  $652,670  more  than  in  1930. 

The  Newtex  Steamship  Company  has  obtained 
permission  from  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  to  rename  their  vessels  as  follows: 
Lake  Ellithorpe  to  Texas  Trader  (2,674  tons 
gross,  built  1919)  ;  Lake  Gaither  to  Texas  Ranger 
(2,689  tons  gross,  1919)  ;  Lake  Giddings  to  Texas 
Planter  (2,592  tons  gross.  1920)  ;  Lake  Flatonia 


to  Texas  Planter  (2,609  tons  gross.  1919);  and 
Lake  Inglenook  to  Texas  Banker  (2,606  tons 
gross,  1919). 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  and  affiliated  com- 
panies report  for  1931  earned  net  income  of 
$310,280  after  charges,  depreciation,  federal  taxes 
and  minority  interest,  equal  after  the  ()]/2  per 
cent  preferred  dividends  to  42  cents  a  share  on 
292,505  common  shares  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  compares  with  net  income  of 
$501,430  in  1930,  equal  to  $1.61  a  share  on 
271,880  average  common  shares  during  the  year 
and  $1.52  a  share  on  292,505  common  shares  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1930. 

Pacific  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  is  to  be  the  new 
style  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  reorgani- 
zation of  which  has  now  been  completed.  The  trade 
name  of  the  company,  namely  Admiral  Line,  will 
be  retained.  Incorporated  in  Nevada,  the  new 
company's  capital  is  50,000  6  per  cent  $100  par 
preference  shares,  cumulative  after  January  1, 
1932;  100,000  Class  A  common  shares  entitled  to 
$1  a  share  in  dividends,  and  100,000  Class  B  com- 
mon shares,  most  of  which  will  be  held  by  the 
Dollar  Line.  R.  Stanley  Dollar  is  the  head  of 
the  new  company. 

The  Hoover  reorganization  plan,  as  reported, 
aims  at  creating  a  new  executive  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  responsible  only  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  President.  The 
new  bureau  would  consolidate  the  present  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  and  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  at  a  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  The  principal-* merit  of  the 
scheme  lies  in  the  advantages  it  offers  in  the 
matter  of  remedying  the  delays  at  present  caused 
by  mere  official  routine  work  in  ship  operations. 
Of  ten  bids  submitted  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  lighthouse  tender  Hickory,  the  lowest  was 
that  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  Bath,  Maine,  at 
$152,480,  the  vessel  to  be  completed  within  three 
hundred  days.  The  vessel  is  to  be  built  for  work- 
in  the  third  lighthouse  district.  She  will  be  a 
second  class  or  inside  tender  and  will  replace  the 
tender  Pansy  in  constructing  and  maintaining  the 
aids  to  navigation  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  adja- 
cent waters.  She  is  to  be  131  feet  long,  bnilt  of 
steel  and  with  -team  propulsion  :  draft  of  8j4  feel 
and  horsepower  about  500.  Vessels  of  this  class 
are  specially  equipped  for  the  handling  of  buoys 
and  other  heavy  objects,  a  prominent,  feature  of 
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their  equipment  being  a  heavy  derrick  with  boom. 
While  there  is  still  before  Congress  a  measure 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Shipping 
Board  to  freeze  out,  by  means  of  refusing  clear- 
ance, any  foreign  vessel  cutting  rates  or  waging 
"excessive  competition"  against  American  ships, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  American 
steamship  companies,  the  Isthmian,  American- 
Hawaiian  and  Matson  lines,  have  officially  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  a  government-owned 
line,  the  American-Gulf -Orient  service,  operated 
by  Lykes  Brothers,  in  cutting  the  rate  on  pine- 
apple shipments  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
mainland.  The  Shipping  Board  heard  the  pro- 
tests of  the  representatives  of  the  private  lines 
concerned  and  proposed  a  division  of  the  trade. 
Canada  Steamship  Lines  last  year  had  a  total 
revenue  of  $9,558,809,  against  $11,547,062  for 
1930,  largely  caused  by  a  further  falling  off  in  the 
carriage  of  grain,  and  a  reduction  in  tourist  pas- 
senger business.  After  allowing  for  depreciation 
and  interest  obligations  of  subsidiary  companies, 
amounting  in  all  to  approximately  $405,000,  but 
before  providing  for  interest,  bond  discount,  and 
depreciation  of  the  parent  company,  the  net 
earnings  amounted  to  $1,467,673,  a  decrease  of 
$697,492  compared  with  1930.  The  deficit  for 
the  year  was  $1,310,462,  or  $652,670  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  Xo  divi- 
dends were  paid  during  the  year,  and  those  on 
the  preference  stock  were  in  arrears  $1,350,000 
as  at  December  31,  1931.  Adverse  exchange  con- 
ditions were  serious,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  The  fleet  consists  of  103  steamships,  of 
which  eighty-five  are  freighters  and  eighteen  are 
passenger  vessels. 

In  1931,  169  American  ships  of  1,069,242  tons 
gross  were  operated  on  intercoastal  services,  call- 
ing at  seventy  ports  in  twenty  states,  according 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  These  ves- 
sels carried  18,331  passengers  and  8,189,684  tons 
of  cargo.  Of  about  6,000,000  tons  of  freight 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  year  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards,  about  3,850,000 
tons  originated  at  ports  in  California;  482,000 
tons  at  ports  in  Oregon;  and  1,660,000  tons  at 
ports  in  Washington.  North  Atlantic  States  re- 
ceived about  5,500,000  tons  of  this  cargo ;  South 
Atlantic,  about  117,000  tons;  and  Gulf,  about 
380,000  tons.  Westbound  cargo,  which  totaled 
about  2,202,500  tons,  originated  as  follows: 
1,648,000  tons  at   North   Atlantic;   53,500  tons 


at  South  Atlantic;  500,500  tons  at  Gulf;  and 
962  tons  at  Great  Lakes  ports.  Of  this  cargoj 
1,738,000  tons  went  to  California;  180,000  ton! 
to    Oregon ;    and    284,000    tons    to    Washington! 

Marine  mortgage  banks  are  advocated  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Castonguay,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance 
of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  as  the  correct  way 
to  finance  merchant  shipping  ventures.  Mr.  Cas- 
tonguay's  idea  is  to  bring  bankers  to  the  fielcfl 
men  who  combine  an  expertness  in  finance  with  a 
knowledge  of  shipping,  and  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  recede  from  its  position  as  mortgaJ 
holder  on  private  ships.  Mr.  Castonguay  cites 
the  marine  mortgage  hanks  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, which  for  many  years  have  operated  bl 
advancing  funds  on  inland  as  well  as  ocean  navil 
gation,  these  banks  being  operated  on  compara- 
tively small  capital.  They  obtain  the  necessaa 
funds  by  the  issuance  of  marine  mortgage  bonds 
which  are  not  financially  supported  by  the  govl 
eminent.  Mr.  Castonguay  asserts  that  $610,000,1 
000  of  American  money  has  been  invested  in  the 
bonds  of  foreign  shipping  companies  and  ship- 
owning  railways  since  1914,  and  has  thus  helped 
foreign  lines  to  build  equipment  which  they  use 
in  competition  with  American  ship  lines,  many  of 
which  have  been  helped  to  meet  this  foreign  com- 
petition by  the  grant  of  government  funds. 

Eastern   Asia  i>  the  one  section  of  the  world 
where  the  volume  of  American  export  trade  has 
gained  ground  rather  than  lost  during  the  depres- 
sion, declares  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
in  announcing  plans  for  its  convention  in  Hono-i 
lulu  on   May  4.   5.  and  6,  next.  The  volume  of 
U.  S.  exports  to  Japan,  China,  and  India  is  more 
than  6  per  cent  greater  for  1931  than   for   1(^30, 
in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  Ameri-i 
can  export  trade,  as  a  whole,  diminished  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  during   the  same  period.   The 
outstanding  case  of  increased  U.  S.  trade  in  the 
Orient  is  that  with  China,  where  American  prod 
ucts  worth  $98,000,000  were  sold  last  year,  com 
pared  with  sales  of  $90,000,000  the  year  he  lure, 
the   only   important   gain   made   during    1931    in 
export  commerce,  which  raises  China  from  tenth 
to    seventh    position    among    the    purchasers    of 
American  products.  The  program  of  the  Hono- 
lulu   convention    has    recognized    the    westward 
tendency  of  U.   S.  trade  by  inviting  spokcMner 
from  Japan,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  anc 
the   Philippines   to   address   sessions   particularly 
devoted  to  these  divisions  of  the  Pacific  area. 
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The  new  cross-Channel  motorship  which  has 
5een  ordered  in  Belgium  for  service  between 
Dover  and  Ostend,  is  designed  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ports  in  about  three  hours, 
at  an  average  speed  of  22  knots. 

The  radio  station  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  of  London  has  been  closed. 
Because  of  the  decrease  in  Shipping  Board  activi- 
ties in  European  waters,  maintenance  of  the  sta- 
tion exceeds  by  100  per  cent  the  cost  of  sending 
such  messages  as  are  necessary  through  commer- 
cial channels. 

Provisional  calculations  made  by  the  Norwegian 
Shipowners'  Association  show  that  Norwegian 
owners  lost  about  80  million  kroner  as  a  result 
pf  the  widespread  laying-up  of  tonnage  last  year. 
[The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  provisionally 
calculates  the  total  gross  earnings  last  year  at 
about  370  million  kroner,  against  411.5  millions 
Kn  1930.  The  decrease  was  in  spite  of  a  large 
{increase  in  Norwegian  tonnage. 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
for  the  year  ended  September  30  last,  pays  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  same  as  for  each  of  the  six 
^preceding  years.  The  company's  ordinary  capital 
of  £1,000,000  is  held  by  the  P.  and  O.  Co. 
The  paid-up  capital  is  £3,000,000;  reserves, 
£150,000;  insurance  fund,  £890,123.  The  fleet, 
{payments  on  account  of  new  vessels  and  invest- 
ments stand  in  the  books  at  £4,857,021.  The 
company  owns  fifty-seven  steamers  and  four 
Imotorvessels,  aggregating  232,370  tons  gross  and 
{averaging  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  first  order  to  be  placed  with  a  shipbuilding 
i  firm  in   Great   Britain  by   the  Union   of    Soviet 
j  Republics  has  been  received  by  Lobnitz  &  Com- 
pany,   Ltd.,    Renfrew,    who    have    contracted    to 
build  a  dredger  for  service  at  Leningrad  Harbor. 
The  dredger  will  be  about  200  feet  by  40  feet  by 
1 15   feet.    The  value  of  the  contract  is  given  as 
1  £100,000.   The  vessel  will  be  propelled  by  triple- 
expansion  engines.    Clyde  shipbuilding  firms  have 
j  been  invited  to  tender  for  the  building  of  a  cadet 
training  ship  for  the  Brazilian  Government,  and 
American  oil  interests  are  inquiring  for  the  con- 
struction of  oil  tankers  on  the  Clyde. 

Analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  Blue  Fun- 


nel motorship  Deucalion  on  a  voyage  of  4,690 
miles,  from  Suez  to  Padang,  shows  the  voyage 
was  made  in  11  days,  19  hours,  and  34  minutes, 
at  an  average  speed  of  16.54  knots.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  vessel  during  the  voyage  was  11,999 
tons  and  the  mean  average  draft  22  feet  \0J/2 
inches.  Total  oil  consumed  was  435  tons,  or  36.8 
tons  a  day.  Oil  consumption  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour  was  .328  pounds,  and  oil  con- 
sumption was  .403  pounds.  Mechanical  efficiency 
was  put  at  81.5  per  cent.  The  vessel  recently 
made  a  new  record  between  Fremantle  and  Dun- 
kirk at  an  average  speed  of  16.10  knots. 

The  yacht  which  has  been  built  for  American 
owners  in  the  Krupp  yards  in  Germany  recently 
ran  her  trials.  Displacing  about  3,000  tons,  the 
yacht  is  306  feet  in  length  and  has  a  49- foot 
beam.  Actually  the  vessel  is  a  fine  sailing  ship, 
being  a  four-masted  bark  with  a  sail  area  of  3,300 
square  feet — probably  the  largest  sail  area  in 
any  yacht  built  for  some  years.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  Diesel  drive  the  vessel  is  propelled  by 
two  electric  motors,  each  of  1,350  b.h.p.  coupled 
direct  to  the  propellers.  Power  is  supplied  from 
dynamos  driven  by  four  Krupp  high-speed  com- 
pressorless  engines  of  800  b.h.p.  running  at  about 
300  r.p.m.  About  14  knots  will  be  achieved  by 
the  yacht  at  full  power  without  sails. 

The  Greek  Senate  is  reported  to  have  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  subsidy  to  a  steamship  line 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
already  a  line  in  service  under  the  Greek  flag 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  regular  sailings  are  also  maintained  under 
the  American  flag  by  the  American  Export  Lines 
and  under  the  Italian  flag  by  the  Cosulich  Line. 
Payment  of  a  subsidy  by  the  Greek  Government 
at  this  stage  may  prove  difficult  of  realization  on 
account  of  the  money  crisis  in  the  country.  It 
is  reported  that  in  order  to  bolster  up  exchange 
foreign  visitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
more  than  2,000  drachmae  from  outside.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  $26. 

On  February  1.  386  German  vessels,  of  1,171,- 
005  tons  gross,  were  laid  up,  representing  29.6 
per  cent  of  the  German  merchant  fleet.  From 
January  1  to  December  1,  1931,  the  figure  fluctu- 
ated between  646,000  and  7(>4,(XX)  tons,  while  mi 
January  1  it  rose  to  333  vessels,  or  1,009,823  tons 
gross,  or  25.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  fleet.  Idle 
Swedish  tonnage  on  January  1,  1932,  increased 
to  195  vessels  of  392,000  tons  deadweight  against 
25 
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113  vessels  of  252.000  tons  deadweight  laid  up 
on  January  1,  1932.  Of  the  195  vessels  laid  up 
on  February  1,  nineteen  of  7,700  tons  are  always 
laid  up  at  this  season.  The  idle  Swedish  fleet  now 
chiefly  comprises  vessels  usually  employed  in  the 
North  Sea.  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  trades. 

Voyage  freights  are  15  per  cent  and  time  char- 
ter rates  20  per  cent  below  prewar  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  (U.  1\. )  Chamber  of  Shipping  annual 
report.  In  the  liner  trades,  outward  cargo  from 
the  (J.  K.  declined  a  further  25  per  cent.,  it  is 
estimated,  and  passenger  traffic  also  continues  to 
decline.  Running  costs,  port  charges,  etc..  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  on  an  average  of  50  to  60 
per  cent  above  those  prevailing  in  prewar  times. 
Almost  50  per  cent  of  existing  British  tonnage, 
the  Chamber  states,  is  less  than  ten  years  of  age, 
but  about  20  per  cent  of  cargo  space  on  \< 
in  commission  is  being  wasted  and  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  cargo  and  passenger  ships  i-  un- 
employed. 

The  three  new  motorshipS  which  are  being  built 
in  Holland  for  Westfal-Larsen  &  Company's 
service  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
to  Europe  will  be  named  Berganger,  Moldanger, 
and  Trondanger.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
have  a  trial  speed  of  18  knots  and  a  service  speed 
of  16  knots.  The  time  occupied  from  California 
via  I  'anama  Canal  to  the  first  European  port  of 
call  will  be  twenty  days.  The  vessels  at  presenl 
on  the  service  are  the  motorships  Taraiu/cr,  Her- 
anger,  Villanger,  Hindanger,  and  BHmanger,  all 
built  since  1929.  The  three  new  ships  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  builders  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  will  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  in  time 
for  the  season  1932-33.  The  vessels  will  have  a 
deadweight  of  9,500  tons. 

A  small  passenger  vessel,  having  a  length  of 
just  over  100  feet,  has  recently  been  completed 
in  Germany  with  a  hull  in  which  welding  has  been 
employed  instead  of  riveting.  This  vessel  (the 
Myth  en  )  accommodates  two  hundred  passengers, 
and  is  intended  for  service  on  Lake  Constance. 
She  is  propelled  by  a  motor  of  300  horsepower, 
which  gives  her  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles  empty, 
and  sixteen  and  one-half  miles  fully  loaded.  The 
hull  has  been  electrically  welded  on  the  system  de- 
veloped at  the  Maybach  works,  Friedrichshafen, 
as  a  result  of  exhaustive  tests  carried  out  by  the 
Hamburg  Testing  Laboratory  and  at  the  National 
Testing  Laboratory  at  Zurich.  It  is  stated  that 
the  trials  of  the  new  vessel  have  given  complete 


satisfaction,  and  that  as  a  consequence,  two  simi- 
lar vessels  are  to  be  built. 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  of  eleven  British 
cargo  boat  companies  which  have  been  published 
so  far  this  year  is  given  by  Fairplay.  The  results 
are  disastrous.  The  companies  concerned  have  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £3,811,708,  and  own  111  ves- 
sels  of  534,287  tons  gross,  standing  in  the  bookj 
at  £6,294,977.  The  net  profit  for  the  past  twelve 
months  on  this  tonnage  was  only  E33,680,  and  if 
office  expenses,  etc..  were  added,  even  this  amounl 
would  disappear.  The  normal  annual  deprecia- 
tion on  the  vessels  owned  would  amount  to  about 
£377,(>\>V,  on  which  basi>  there  is  a  In--  of 
£344,000,  to  which  has  to  be  .added  the  interest 
on  borrowed  money  and  the  market  depreciation 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  year  or  two  and 
which  has  been  considerable.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  eight  or  nine  years  ago  cargo  steamers 
were  contracted  fur  at  £9  per  ton  deadweight, 
and  that  these  vessels  today  would  probably  not 
fetch  more  than  £2  10s.  per  ton.  it  can  be  real- 
ized how  serious  the  loss  of  capital  has  been,  and 
the  profits  on  running  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  even  the  normal  depreciation. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  shipping  crisis,  DoctJ 
Lauritzen  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  stated 
that  the  present  crisis  in  international  shipping 
was  less  a  result  of  the  excessive  supply  of  ton^j 
nage  than  of  the  unparalleled  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  cargo.  Passenger  business  had  dif- 
fered for  some  considerable  time  past  from  the 
immigration  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries  on  that  Continent, 
and  the  revenue  coming  from  this  source  had 
further  substantially  diminished  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis.  At  present  about  20  per  cent  of  the  world's 
tonnage  was  laid  up.  <  >f  German  tonnage  about 
30  per  cent  lay  idle  in  the  ports;  in  other  coun- 
tries the  situation  was  no  better.  The  decline  in 
the  revenue  of  German  shipping  companies  had 
been  increased  by  reductions  in  freights,  while 
Great  Britain  going  off  the  gold  standard  also  had 
caused  them  substantial  losses.  The  depreciation 
in  the  Canadian  dollar,  the  Australian  pound,  and 
the  Scandinavian  currencies  all  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  Then  the  financial  difficulties  of 
Australia,  the  Central  American  and  South 
American  countries  last  year  all  helped  to  swJ 
the  decrease  in  outward  shipments,  while  the  high 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  had  had  an  extraordl 
narily  bad  effect. 
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All  employees  of  the  Hearst  papers  in  Chicago, 
not  protected  by  membership  in  labor  unions,  had 
their  wages  cut  10  per  cent  last  week.  Those  re- 
ceiving more  than  $200  a  week  were  cut  15  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  the  wage  cuts,  personnel  in 
all  departments  has  been  reduced,  in  some  in- 
stances 20  per  cent.  Although  affected  by  the 
reductions  in  force,  the  union  workers  suffered 
no  wage  cuts,  except  a  few  who  were  receiving 
more  than  the  union  scale. 

Members  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  have  rejected  the  proposal  of  the 
transatlantic  steamship  lines  for  a  voluntary  re- 
duction in  wages  from  85  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour  on  regular  work,  and  from  $1.20  to  $1.10 
an  hour  for  overtime  until  September  30,  when 
the  present  agreement  expires.  The  reason  for 
the  refusal  is  that  only  15,000  men  are  working, 
instead  of  20,000  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  average 
working  week  is  only  eighteen  hours  instead  of 
forty,  so  that  the  reduced  volume  of  work  has 
already  sufficiently  reduced  actual  wages. 

New  York  Local  No.  1  of  the  International 
Photo-Engravers'  Union,  with  a  membership  of 
over  2,700,  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  increase 
its  unemployment  assessment  from  $10  to  $13  per 
week  so  as  to  continue  its  unemployment  benefit 
of  $25  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  $13  assess- 
ment the  members  also  pay  dues,  per  capita  tax 
and  international  assessments  amounting  to  $6.25 
per  month,  so  that  members  working  full  time  pay 
$58.25  or  $71.25,  according  to  a  four  or  five-week 
month.  This  unemployment  insurance  system  has 
been  in  effect  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  announced 
that  opposition  will  be  offered  to  the  passage  of 
a  measure  now  before  the  United  States  Congress 
which  would  define  "vagrants"  as  being  "persons 
over  the  age  of  seventeen  years  who  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  themselves  or  their 
families,  who  live  idly  and  without  employment, 
and  who  are  able  to  work  and  refuse  to  work." 
The  Federation  claims  that  while  such  a  law  might 
be  of  use  in  the  war  against  bootleggers  and  gam- 
blers, it  might  also  be  used  against  strikers  and 
unemployed  persons,  and  was  in  conflict  with  the 
principle  that  accused  persons  are  presumed  to  be 
innocent  until  they  are  proved  guilty. 


Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
signed  all  of  the  bills  proposed  and  endorsed  by 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  excepl 
two.  These  two  provided  for  additional  separate 
specifications  for  certain  public  work  and  were 
opposed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  because  of  a  fault  in  the  text  of  the  bills. 
In  addition  to  signing  nineteen  of  the  bills  en- 
dorsed by  the  New  York  State  Federation,  he 
also  vetoed  several  measures  opposed  by  organ- 
ized labor  which  were  passed  in  the  Legislature 
without  consideration  during  adjournment  week. 

The  "Folks"  Kitchen  of  Montreal,  Canada 
tablished  by  Harry  Hershman  and  operated  by 
the  People's  Relief  Organization  for  the  Un- 
employed, has  furnished  over  30,000  meals  to  the 
hungry  jobless  during  the  last  four  months.  A 
minimum  charge  of  five  cents  is  made  for  meals, 
in  order  that  those  who  dislike  the  thought  of 
charity  may  feel  that  they  are  paying  for  what 
they  get.  In  addition,  hundreds  who  cannot  even 
afford  the  five  cents  are  fed  free.  A  number  of 
Montreal  labor  unions  have  endorsed  the  project 
and  generous  contributions  for  additional  funds  to 
save  hundreds  of  the  jobless  from  starvation. 

The  employees  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California,  voluntarily 
assessed  their  earnings  from  3  to  12  per  cent  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  unemployed.  The  as- 
sessment amounts  to  over  $1,500,000  for  the  city 
employees  alone.  The  per  diem  employees,  al- 
though they  do  not  work  steadily,  joined  with  the 
other  employees  despite  the  fact  that  their  earn- 
ings have  been  materially  reduced  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  five-day  week.  The  assessment  was 
made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  city  and 
county  governments  to  make  adequate  appropri- 
ations for  the  needy. 

The  International  Cloth  Flat.  Cap  and  Milli- 
nery Workers'  Union  has  achieved  a  great  vic- 
tory in  its  New  York  market.  The  union  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  millinery  hat  manufac- 
turers under  which  the  latter  obligate  themselves 
not  to  send  any  of  their  work  t<>  contract  shops. 
The  agreement  forbids  a  member  of  the  employ- 
ers' association  either  to  give  work  out  to  con- 
tractors or  to  buy  any  part  of  their  product  made 
ready  outside  their  own  premises.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  radical  step  ever  taken  by  any  of  the 
needle  industries  in  dealing  with  the  contracting 
problem. 

Congress  passed  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
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U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  and  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing the  six-hour  day  for  the  employees  in 
the  railroad  industry.  The  resolution  was  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Couzens  of  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Crosser  of  Ohio.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion the  commission  is  directed  "to  investigate 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  operation,  service, 
and  expenses  of  applying  the  six-hour  day  in  the 
employment  of  all  classes  and  each  particular 
class  of  railroad  employees  because  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  six-hour  day  is  advocated  by  rail- 
road trade  unions  as  a  measure  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  revolutionary  application 
of  labor-displacing  machinery  to  railroad  work 
supplemented  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
business  depression. 

Trade  union  organization  has  been  recognized 
as  an  important  contributing  factor  toward  stabili- 
zation of  the  beauty  parlor  business,  the  majority 
of  whose  employees  are  women.  A  large  num- 
ber of  25-cent  beauty  parlors  have  sprung  up 
which  have  brought  home  to  the  employers  the 
need  of  work  standards  in  the  industry.  For  the 
first  time  an  association  of  employers  has  been 
formed  and  has  been  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  union  which  calls  for  a  48-hour  week, 
closing  time  not  later  than  nine  o'clock,  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  wages,  pay  for  legal  holidays,  and 
a  strictly  union  shop.  A  further  step  toward 
bringing  up  the  standards  of  the  industry  was  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  for  state  licensing  of  schools  of 
hair-dressing,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Hairdressers'  Association.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  also  has  under  considera- 
tion certain  standards  for  the  industry,  foremost 
in  importance,  the  limitation  of  hours  for  workers. 

An  account  of  conditions  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Co.  since  Miss  Josephine  Roche  has 
been  in  control  is  contained  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Colorado  Labor  Advocate.    From  1928  to 

1929  production  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 
increased,  the  average  number  of  working  days 
increased,  and  the  miner's  average  earnings  were 
larger.  In  1930  the  Rocky  Mountain,  like  all  in- 
dustries, felt  the  depression,  but  while  the  state's 
output  declined  17^  per  cent,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain suffered  a  decline  of  but  13  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  this  decreased  production  the  company's 

1930  production  cost  remained  the  same  as  in 
1929,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  produced 


per  man  increased  nearly  half  a  ton  daily.  Aver- 
age annual  earnings  were  $1,770  in  1930.  as  com-l 
pared  with  $2,104  in  1929  and  $1,660  in  1928.  ; 
The  decrease  in  1930  was  due  to  the  socially  sig-j 
nificant  policy  adopted  at  certain  of  the  com- J 
pany's  mines  of  rotating  the  work  among  all  men 
instead  of  laying  off  any. 

Bankers  are  opposed  to  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum deposit  which  one  person  may  carry  in  the* 
U.   S.   Postal   Savings  System   from  the  present] 
figure  of  $2,500.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  <  renJ 
eral   Tilton   testified   in    favor   of    increasing   the 
maximum  deposit   to  $5,000  in  the  hearings  be-1 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and] 
Post  Roads.     Mr.   Tilton  said  the  increase  in  the 
maximum   deposit   would  bring  a  good  deal   oV 
money,  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000,  out  of  hiding 
and  make-  it  available  for  industry  and  commerce 
under  the  provision  that  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- , 
tern  is  required  by  law  to  deposit  the  savings  in'- 
the  banks.  The  increase  was  opposed  by  Rome  C. 
Stephenson  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  former  president 
of  the  American  I 'ankers  Association.  He  claimed 
the  increase  in  permitted  deposits  would  injure 
the  small  banks,  which  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  putting  up  the  bonds  required  by  the  govern-j 
ment  for  the  safety  of  the  postal  savings  depositel 
in  the  banks.     Other  bankers  agreed   with    Mr. 
Stephenson. 

An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  employed 
women  since  1920  has  taken  place  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  states  for  which  1930  occupational  fig- 
ures were  available  by  the  middle  of  this  Feb-^ 
ruary — Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Viriginia  and 
Wyoming.  While  the  increases  ranged  from  1.5 
per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  63  per  cent  in* 
Arizona,  nine  of  the  seventeen  states  showed  ai^ 
increase  of  over  20  per  cent.  Trade,  professional 
service,  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  clerical 
groups  generally  showed  considerable  gains  in 
every  state,  and  in  all  states  but  Montana  the 
number  of  women  in  transportation  had  increased 
somewhat.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries and  agriculture  told  a  different  story.  In  only 
seven  of  the  seventeen  states  did  the  number  of 
women  in  manufacture  show  an  increase,  while  in 
three  there  had  been  heavy  declines.  Losses  in 
the  number  of  women  employed  in  agriculture 
were  found  in  ten  of  the  seventeen  states. 
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On  March  1  the  cost  of  living  figure  in  Great 
Britain  was  approximately  46  per  cent  above  that 
for  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  47  per  cent  a 
month  ago  and  50  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Following  a  new  wage  cut,  employees  of  the 
Ford  Motor  assembling  plant  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
have  gone  on  strike,  charging  that  they  formerly 
received  as  much  in  a  week  as  they  now  receive 
in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  in  his  report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Labor  Conference, 
estimates  that  there  were  from  20  to  25  million 
totally  unemployed  persons  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1931. 

Russia's  biggest  automobile  plant,  a  $119,- 
000,000  project  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  has  ceased 
production  after  three  months'  operation,  as  a 
result  of  inefficient  management,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  party  admits. 

Persons  receiving  poor  relief  in  England  and 
Wales  on  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  1931, 
numbered  1,100,560.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  12.5  per  cent  over  the  previous  quarter  and 
an  increase  of  12.7  per  cent  compared  with  De- 
cember, 1930. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organization  of 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  statisticians  of  the  organization  estimated  that 
the  world  army  of  the  unemployed  totals  between 
20,000,000  and  25,000,000,  with  from  40,000,000 
to  50,000,000  dependents.  The  conference  will 
discuss  methods  of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
jobless. 

Between  1921  and  1931  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  British  railways  fell  from 
735,870  to  615,593,  from  1930  to  1931  alone  the 
number  diminished  by  40.938.  During  the  latter 
year  the  companies  were  able  to  reduce  working 
costs  by  £  14,000,000.  During  the  same  year  re- 
ceipts dropped  from  £170,608,000  to  £156,- 
284,000,  or  also  by  £14,000,000.  Thus,  as  usual, 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  staff  that  the  decline 
in  receipts  is  redressed. 

The  French  National  Trades  Union  Center  re- 
cently issued  a  statement  that  French  employers 
during  the  trade  boom  had  amassed  huge  profits. 


A  recent  inquiry  covering  230  representative  in- 
dustrial concerns  had  shown  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  net  profits  obtained  in  the  last  eight  years 
on  the  share  of  capital  companies  as  estimated 
in  1922  had  been  226  per  cent!  If  the  invested 
capital  of  1929  were  taken  as  the  basis,  the  net 
profits  were  found  to  be  136  per  cent.  In  France 
there  are  500,000  totally  unemployed  and  1,500,- 
000  working  short  time. 

The  British  National  Union  of  Journalists  has 
taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  asking  its  mem- 
bership to  vote  on  making  a  special  levy  of  one 
shilling  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed 
members.  Unemployment  has  been  very  serious 
among  newspaper  editorial  workers  and  the  situ- 
ation has  been  made  even  worse  by  the  closing 
down  of  newspapers  at  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and 
Derby,  depriving  150  editorial  men  of  their  jobs. 
A  special  unemployment  fund  will  be  exhausted 
by  the  middle  of  May  and  the  union  is  asking  its 
members  to  agree  to  the  special  levy  to  meet  de- 
mands on  the  fund. 

Unemployment  among  Europeans  in  the  Dutch 
colonies  is  so  great  that,  because  of  the  drain  on 
the  treasury,  no  down-and-out  Hollanders  are 
now  returned  home  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. Formerly  no  vagrant  white  man  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  there,  but  now,  unless  he  has  rel- 
atives in  his  native  countiy  willing  to  care  for  him 
and  he  will  promise  in  writing  to  refund  the  ex- 
pense of  the  home  voyage  when  he  is  again  em- 
ployed, he  must  remain  in  the  colonies.  In  Hol- 
land itself  the  end  of  last  January  there  were 
about  260,000  unemployed.  In  spite  of  this  there 
are  employed  in  Dutch  families  60,000  German 
and  Austrian  servant  girls. 

Government  officials  of  Argentina  reported  that 
there  are  at  least  50,000  unemployed  in  Buenos 
Aires  alone  and  more  than  that  many  out  of  work 
in  interior  cities.  The  Government  appropriated 
100,000  pesos  to  help  furnish  shelter  for  the 
homeless  in  Buenos  Aires.  Appeals  were  also 
issued  to  wealthy  families  to  contribute  money 
and  clothes.  Argentina  has  long  been  the  mecca 
of  emigrants  from  southern  Europe  attracted  by 
the  plentiful  supply  of  work.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment, confronted  with  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  immigrants,  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  shipping  the  jobless  Europeans  back  to  their 
native  countries  as  the  cheapest  solution  of  the 
problem. 

A  statement  on  Australian  overseas  migration 
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for  193]  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Acting  Com- 
monwealth Statistician.  The  return  shows  that 
40.414  persons  (21,986  males  and  18,428  females) 
arrived  and  51,244  (30.708  males  and  20,536  fe- 
males) were  recorded  as  departing  during  the 
year,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  10,830  departures. 
After  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  unre- 
corded departures,  the  net  emigration  was  12.061 
persons  (9,029  males  and  3,032  females).  This 
result,  excepting  in  the  war  years,  represents  the 
greatest  loss  by  migration  in  any  year  since  1860, 
the  earliest  year  for  which  complete  records  are 
available.  Of  the  1931  arrivals,  81  per  cent  were 
British,  10  per  cent  other  Europeans,  and  nine 
per  cent  non-Europeans;  and  of  the  departures 
7S  per  cent  were  British,  13  per  cent  other  Euro- 
peans, and  nine  per  cent  non-Europeans. 

A  project  for  linking  the  Soviet  capital  with 
the  seven  seas  will  be  taken  in  hand  shortly,  it 
was  announced  in  the  course  of  the  daily  lecture 
dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Five  Year  Plan, 
broadcast  from  the  Moscow  radio  station.  The 
project  consists  of  two  parts,  a  canal  connecting 
the  Moskva,  the  river  straddled  by  Moscow,  with 
the  Volga,  and  a  second  canal,  linking  the  same 
river  with  the  Oka  which,  via  the  Mary  Canal, 
built  in  Czarist  times,  empties  into  the  Baltic. 
The  first  canal  will  be  120  miles  long  and  will 
enable  seagoing  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
sail  directly  to  Moscow.  The  second  canal,  giv- 
ing access  to  steamers  from  the  Baltic,  will  be 
100  miles  in  length.  Both  will  cost  approximately 
250,000,000  roubles  each  and  both  will  be  com- 
pleted within  five  years.  The  work  of  surveying 
the  new  water  routes,  it  was  declared,  has  al- 
ready been  completed. 

At  a  time  when  the  largest  and  most  influential 
banking  houses  of  Germany  and  with  them — the 
whole  of  the  German  banking  system  is  under- 
going terrific  convulsions — the  German  Labor 
Bank  (that  is  to  say,  the  bank  founded  by  the 
unions  of  workers,  salaried  employees,  and  civil 
servants)  has  obtained  profits  amounting  to 
583,000  marks,  so  that  it  could  have  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.  The  directors  have  preferred, 
however,  to  carry  forward  this  amount  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  bank.  This  very  satisfactory 
profit  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember 
that  before  it  could  be  reckoned,  considerable 
amounts  had  to  be  earmarked  for  reserves  and 
depreciation.  The  depositors — for  the  deposits 
chiefly    consist    of    genuine    savings — have    not 
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listened  to  the  warnings  of  the  enemies  of  trade- 
unions  who  have  tried  to  weaken  their  confidence 
in  their  own  institution.  The  very  cautious  in- 
vestment policy  of  the  bank  has  proved  most 
valuable  in  protecting  the  bank  from  losses  in  this 
year  of  economic  catastrophe.  Although  the  oveJ 
head  expenditure  during  the  year  has  fallen  from 
2,283  to  2.240  million  marks,  the  number  of 
salaried  employees  has  risen  from  215  to  2M 
(The  Labor  Bank  has  long  had  a  forty-hour 
week).  The  cost  of  the  board  of  director-,  the 
member-  of  which  are  honorary,  i-  only  (KXXfc 
marks. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.   Box  41 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARTN.   Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA  » 

SAN   DIEGO,  Calif.  867  Harbor  Str.-et 

.!•  Mix  MADRUGA,   Secretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

EUREKA,  Cal 924  Pine  Street 

ADOLPH  GIRSBACK,  Secretary 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.  O.   Box  281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore F.   REIMANN.  Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore „ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN   H.    HOSKIN8 

Secretary-Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branches 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (B.  C),  Canada P.  O.   Box  167S 

J.  M.  MORRISON,  Agent.    Phone  Black  241 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  AM 

GUST  OLSEN,  Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.   O.    Box   597' 

N.  SW ANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferrv  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport  7928 


FERRYBOATMEN'S  UNION  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

SEATTLK.  Wash.  509  Railway  Exchange  Bid] 

JOHN  M    FOX,  Si  i  retary 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,  Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells   Another" 


In  the  smoke  room  of  a  club  two 
business  men  just  past  middle  age 
were  criticizing  the  young  men  of 
today. 

Said  one:  "Look  how  reluctant 
the  young  men  are  to  marry  and 
settle  down."" 

"That's   so,"   replied   the   other. 

"They  seem  to  fear  marriage. 
Why,  before  I  was  married  I  didn't 
know  the  meaning  of  fear!" 


The  late  Chief  Justice  William 
Howard  Taft  told,  with  many  char- 
acteristic chuckles,  this  story  to 
which  an  obvious  political  moral  can 
be  attached: 

An  old  Quaker  who  wore  the 
characteristic  old-time  Quaker  cos- 
tume— wide-brimmed  flat  hat  and 
shad-bellied  coat — sold  a  horse  to  an 
ordinary  citizen. 

After  the  horse  had  traveled  a 
few    miles    and    the    dope    had    died 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,  SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher    8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


out,  it  proved  to  have  spavin,  ring- 
bone, heaves,  incipient  blindness  and 
other  horse  maladies.  In  great 
anger  and  with  much  difficulty  the 
stung  purchaser  dragged  the  de- 
crepit wreck  back  to  the  man  from 
whom  it  had  been  obtained  at  a  fair 
price. 

On  seeing  the  irate  buyer  and  the 
tottering  horse  approach,  the  Quaker 
flapped  his  hand  forbiddingly  and 
cried   out: 

"Thee  bought  him  of  thin  own  vo- 
lition! Thee  bought  him  with  thine 
eyes  open — " 

"Yes,  but—" 

"I  repeat,  thee  bought  him  will- 
ingly; I  did  not  force  him  on  thee; 
I  can  do  nothing  for  thee!" 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  said  the  victim.  "I 
don't  ask  you  to  take  the  animal 
back.  I  just  wanted  to  borrow  your 
coat  and  hat  so  I  could  sell  him  to 
some  other  sucker." 


INFORMATION    WANTED 


Will  Alpert  Tarrim,  who  has  a 
case  pending  against  the  steamship 
Baldrock,  please  communicate  or  call 
at  the  office  of  Lucien  V.  Axtell. 
15  Moore  Street.  New  York  City, 
or  Messrs.  Ward  &  Gray  of  Dela- 
ware Trust  Building,  Wilmington. 
Delaware,  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  case  will  be  on  for  trial  very 
soon. 


All  former  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Munson  liner  American  Le- 
gion, who  are  familiar  or  have  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  injuries 
sustained  by  Karl  Planet  in  Decem- 
ber, 1929,  please  communicate  with 
bis  attorney,  Lucien  V.  Axtell,  of 
IS  Moore  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL,  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now, 
In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  Its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


PLAIN  TALK 

A  certain  towboat  company  in 
Vancouver  was  owed  a  small  bill 
for  towage  by  a  hand-logger  up  the 
coast.  Patience  exhausted,  they 
threatened  suit.  The  reply  they  re- 
ceived is  worthy  of  preservation; 
it  is  too  neat  to  be  lost  in  office 
files.  Here  it  is: 
"Dear  Mr.  

"i  reed  yore  letter.  Yes,  i  owe  the 
money  alright,  but  you  must  give 
me  time,  don't  press  me.  Be  Pa- 
chunt.  When  some  other  dam  fools 
pay  me  i  pay  you.  If  this  was 
Judgment  Day  and  you  was  no 
more  prepared  to  meet  yore  Maker 
as  i  am  to  meet  yore  account,  you 
sure  would  have  to  go  to  Hell. 
Trusting  you  will  do  this, 
Yores  truly ." 


Prophecy 

Conductor — How  old  is  this  boy? 

Mother — Four. 

Conductor — How  old  are  you, 
sonny? 

Small  boy:  Four. 

Conductor — Well,  I'll  let  him  ride 
free  this  time,  but  when  he  grows 
up  he'll  be  either  a  liar  or  a  giant. 


"The  best  way  to  enjoy  perfect 
health  is  to  rise  at  five  every  morn- 
ing and  have  a  cold  bath,"  says  a 
doctor.  Oh,  well,  what's  the  next 
best  way? — The  Humorist   {London). 


Phone  CARFIELD   2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"£45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANdM  o 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Says 

ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

YOU    WANT   THE    BEST 

Oilskins    y    Sea  Boots 

Oiled  and  Unoiled  Jumpers  and  Coats 

"The  Best  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
S.n  Francisco  California 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SEAMEN,  BY  SEAMEN,  FOR  SEAMEN 

Sea  Power  is   in   the  seamen.     Vessels   are   the  seamen1!   tools. 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 

Our  Aim :  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea  Our  Motto :  Justice  by  Organization 
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International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 

Affiliated   with  the 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF   LABOR  and  the   INTERNATIONAL  SEAFARERS'   FEDERATION 


ANDREW   FURUSETH,   President 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VICTOR   A.   OLANDER,   Secretary. Treasurer 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


DISTRICT   UNIONS   AND  BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND    GULF   SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,   Secretary 

1%  Lewis  Street.    Phone  Capitol  5178 

Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115%   Chestnut  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4-1637 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa WM.  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.     Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,    Md E.    C.    ANDREWS,  Agent 

715  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND    WATERTENDERS' 
UNION   OF  THE  ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115%    Chestnut  Street.   Phone   Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,    Md JOHN    BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.   GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch).. ..JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 
61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288   State   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

715  South  Broadway 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Texas ARNST  LARSEN,  Agent 

131  Proctor  Street 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE   ATLANTIC 

Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Acting  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 
1%    Lewis   Street,   Phone    Richmond   0827 


HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA  AND   VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

120   Walnut   Street 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'   UNION    OF  THE   GREAT   LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,  111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%   North  Clark   Street 

CLAUDE  M.   GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.    J.   SULLIVAN.  Agent 

1426  West  Third   Street,   Phone   Main   1842 

MILWAUKEE.    Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING.  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,    Mich CARL   WICKARD.  Agent 

514  Shelby  Street.    Phone  Randolph  0044 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

DETROIT,  MICH IVAN   HUNTER,   S- •■  -r. -tary 

1038  Third  Street 
Branches 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio JOHN  W.  ELLISON,  Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  We8t  Third  Street. 
Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis..... ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

CHICAGO,  111 JOHN  McGINN,  Agent 

156  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 

MARINE   COOKS   AND   STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD.  Secretat* 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 

Branches 

CHICAGO,   111 O.    EDWARDS,    Age* 

64    West   Illinois   Street     Phone   Delaware   1031 

CLEVELAND.   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agen> 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Age* 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby   Streee 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec':« 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 

Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.   GILL,  Agen 

86   Seneca   Street 
P.   O.   Box  65.     Telephone  Elliot  6752 

PORTLAND,  ORE JOHN  A.  FEIDJE,  Agen 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Beacon  4336 

SAN  PEDRO,   Cal HARRY  OHLSEN.  Agen 

512  South  Palos  Verdes  Street.  P.  O.  Box  68.  Phone  626M' 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND   WATERTENDERJ 
UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN.  Secret*! 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 
Branches 

SEATTLE,    Wash TERRY    CLARK.   Agei 

P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliott  1138 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATIO 
OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO.   Cal 86  Commercial  Stre 

EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary.  Phone  Kearny  5955 

Branch 

SEATTLE,  Wash Room  203,  Grand  Trunk   De 

J.   L.   NORKGAUER,    Agent 

P.  O.  Box  214.    Phone  Main  2233 

(Continued  on   Page  30) 
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ATIONAL  dissolution  and  death"  has  in- 
variably been  the  fate  of  countries  which 
permitted  "enslavement  of  the  common 
people."  And,  organized  labor,  alone,  is 
the  one  force  which  is  constantly  fighting 
protect  America  from  "the  agelong  menace 
f  slavery." 

So  declared  Victor  A.  Olander,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  in  a  radio  speech  over  a  nation-wide 
lookup  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  on 
tfay  15. 

Emphasizing  that  "the  greatest  menace  in  mod- 
rn  life  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  what 
onstitutes  slavery,"  Mr.  Olander  pointed  out  that 
American  courts,  through  the  use  of  labor  injunc- 
ions,  have  frequently  applied  "the  principle  of 
voluntary  servitude"  to  wage  earners. 

"The  only  difference  between  the  free  man  and 
he  slave,"  Olander  said,  "is  that  the  free  man 
as  the  right  to  refuse  to  remain  in  the  service 
f  others,  to  withhold  his  labor,  to  consult  freely 
vith  his  fellows,  and  to  join  them  in  bringing 
bout  improved  standards  of  life,  while  the  slave 

prevented  from  exercising  those  rights. 

"And,  in  several  injunctions  issued  in  recent 
ears,  American  judges  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
estrain — under  penalty  of  imprisonment — work- 
rs  'from  leaving  or  threatening  to  leave  the  em- 
loyment'  of  their  bosses." 

To  permit  "slavery  in  any  form"  to  exist  is  to 
ivite  "national  decay,"  Olander  asserted,  citing 
le  downfall  of  civilizations  which  failed  to  heed 
the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  labor  agitators  of 
heir  day." 

"Babylon  was  great,"  he  said.  "She  used  sci- 
nce.  She  used  art.  But  she  abused  humanity, 
^.nd  when  we  see  her  ruins  lying  like  a  vast  mys- 

rious  autograph  scrawled  over  the  desert,  her 
istory  appears  to  be  full  of  warning." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
upreme  Court  has  clearly  defined  "involuntary 
ervitude,"  many  judges  have  issued  court  orders 
vhich  defied  that  definition  and  attempted  to  pre- 
ent  American  workers  from  exercising  their 
onstitutional  rights,  Olander  pointed  out. 

"And,"  he  asked,  "who  is  it  that  stands  on 
^uard  against  such  assaults  on  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people?   Whose  voice  is  it  that  warns 


the  nation  against  this  dangerously  evil  tendency? 
Who  is  it  that  stands  at  the  portals  of  Congress, 
and  at  the  door  of  every  state  legislature,  urging, 
pleading,  protesting  and  fighting  to  protect  Amer- 
ica from  the  age-long  menace  of  slavery? 

"There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 
It  is  organized  labor,  whose  hand  so  persistently 
holds  aloft  the  torch  of  human  liberty.  It  is  or- 
ganized labor,  alone,  that  carries  on  the  struggle. 

"He  who  needs  proof  of  this  can  find  it  any 
moment  during  the  session  of  Congress,  or  at 
any  moment  during  the  sessions  of  state  legisla- 
tures. There  they  stand,  working,  fighting — 
alone ! 

"May  we  not  hope  for  the  day  when  other 
great  bodies  of  liberty-loving  citizens  will  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be  perfectly 
free  'till  all  are  free'  and  that  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  our  nation  is  the  enslavement  of 
even  the  most  humble  of  our  citizens,  even 
though  it  be  for  a  moment  and  in  the  alleged  pub- 
lic interest. 

"For  once  the  principle  of  serfdom  in  any  de- 
gree is  accepted  as  proper  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  evil  is  accomplished  and  the  liberties 
of  all  are  endangered" 

The  following  is  the  program  from  June  5  to 
July  3  of  the  radio  addresses  on  "American  La- 
bor and  the  Nation,"  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Edu- 
cation, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America: 

June  5 — The  Policies  of  American  Labor.  Matthew 
Woll,  president  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; vice-president,  International  Photo  Engravers' 
Union  of  North  America. 

June  12 — What  Labor  Has  Done  for  Education. 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  secretary,  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America. 

June  19 — How  Labor  Has  Secured  Free  Speech. 
Victor  A.  Olander.  secretary,  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America. 

June  26 — How  Labor  Shapes  Public  Opinion.  Mat- 
thew Woll,  president,  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company;  vice-president.  International  Photo  En- 
gravers'  Union   of   North   America. 

July  3 — Labor  in  Politics.  John  P.  Frey,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Metal  Trades  Department,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

The  addresses  are  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide 

network   of    the    Columbia    Broadcasting    System 

on  Sundays  from   11:00  to    11:30  a.  m.   Central 

Standard  Time. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  Danish  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  various  unions  and 
organizations  to  effect  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
seamen's  unions  have  declined  to  accept  any  re- 
duction of  the  prevailing  rates.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  some  possibility  of  an  agreement  with 
the  officers  and  the  engineers  with  respect  to 
laid-up  ships  put  back  in  employment.  However, 
the  organizations  will  not  allow  reductions  for 
officers  and  engineers  already  employed. 

Notice  to  terminate  a  whole  series  of  inland 
waterway  workers'  collective  agreements  has  been 
given  recently.  Employers  on  the  Elbe  and  water- 
ways in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  have  given 
notice  to  terminate  and  similar  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  Oder.  Employers  on  the  Rhine  have 
not  only  given  notice  to  terminate  the  agreement, 
but  do  not  wish  to  sign  a  new  one,  hoping  to 
force  their  employes  to  accept  whatever  condi- 
tions they  care  to  offer.  They  are  also  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to   support  the  Hitlerite 

movement. 

*  *     * 

A  conference  under  government  auspices  last- 
ing twenty-seven  days  was  held  in  Madrid  re- 
cently. It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
different  ports  and  unions  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Transport  Workers'  Federation. 
The  I.  T.  F.  official  monthly  Journal  reports  that 
the  most  important  subjects  dealt  with  were  "the 
official  employment  exchanges,  joint  committees, 
sanitary  conditions  to  be  laid  down  in  articles, 
sanitation  in  general,  food  scale,  work  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  special  nature,  the  eight-hour  day 
for  all  trades,  and  the  national  superannuation 
fund  for  seamen." 

*  *     + 

The  latest  census  of  the  Greek  merchant  ship- 
ping service  indicates  that  the  merchant  fleet  con- 
sists of  550  steam  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
1,385,369  tons  and  1,840  sailing  vessels  represent- 
ing 34,873  tons.  Of  the  steam  vessels,  429  are 
cargo  boats  (1,284,705  tons)  and  105  passenger 
vessels  (72,044  tons).  Three  transatlantic  liners 
(26,331  tons)  and  thirteen  other  vessels  (2,289 
tons)  are  counted  separately.  The  total  number 
of   seamen   employed    on   board   was    15,211,   of 


whom  14,870  were  Greeks  and  341  foreigners. 
An  analysis  of  the  composition  of  this  total  by 
grades  and  types  of  shipping  shows  that  4,784 
persons,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  were 
employed  on  board  sailing  vessels,  although  these 
represent  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
shown  by  the  census. 

*  *      * 

The  German  Training  Ship  Association  ha* 
been  compelled  to  make  drastic  retrenchments  in 
its  budget.  We  understand  that  the  annual  num- 
ber of  boys  to  be  trained  is  to  be  reduced  from 
200  to  80,  and  the  training-ship  Grosshcrzogij} 
Elisabeth  is  to  be  laid  up  temporarily  and  used 
at  anchor  as  a  training-ship  by  the  German  Nau- 
tical School  at  Finkenwarder  (Hamburg).  Here, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  their  training,  the  buys 
of  the  association  will  be  under  the  instruction  of 
the  German  Nautical  School  staff,  augmented  by 
two  officers  from  the  Training  Ship  Association 
At  the  end  of  this  period  they  will  be  transferred 
to  the  training-ship  Schulschiff  DeutschlanM 
which  is  being  kept  in  service,  to  complete  their 
course. 

The  Orient  eats  rice — loads  of  it.  liut  even  rich- 
rice  gets  monotonous — needs  a  little  fish  mixed- 
in.    Java  and  neighbor  countries  took  to  the  arti- 
ficial breeding  of  fish  to  try  to  meet  the  big  de-t 
mand  for  little  fish.    The  folks  down  in  Queens- 
land heard  this  fish  story.    And  it  reminded  themi 
of  the  countless  little  fish  crowding  around  <  ireat 
Barrier  Reef,  off  the  coast — ignorant  little  rish1 
too  numerous  even  to  be  in  schools.   So  a  fisheries] 
company  formed,  took  leases,  and  set  up  fishing 
and  shipping  stations  in  the  Murray  Islands  at 
the  north  end  of  Great  Barrier.    Now  Javanese 
Siamese,  and  Singalese  will  have  plenty  of  littk 
fish  to  roll  into  their  rice,  and  the  Queenslanders 
fed  up  on  fish,  will  have  more  money  to  spend— 

perhaps  for  rich  rice. 

*  *     * 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International  Mer 
cantile  Marine  Officers'  Association  was  held  ii 
Antwerp  recently  under  the  presidency  of  Cap 
tain  F.  Mas  (France).  After  a  long  discussion 
which  dealt  mainly  with  the  recruiting  and  em 
ployment  of  Asiatic  seamen,  the  Congress  aske< 
the  affiliated  organizations  to  urge  that  the  condi 
tions  applicable  in  the  country  to  which  the  vesi 
belonged  should  be  applied  also  to  non-Europel 
seamen  of  whatever  nationality,  and  in  particular 
that  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  syS 
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tern  of  engagement  and  discharge  for  such  sea- 
men should  be  identical  with  those  in  force  for 
European  seamen ;  and  that  the  standard  of  crews 
should  be  raised  by  an  improvement  in  the  voca- 
tional qualifications  required,  together  with  an 
improvement  in  the  general  education  of  seamen. 
The  affiliated  organizations  were  also  asked  to 
unite  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  shipowners  to 
make  use  of  non-European  seamen  at  lower 
wages,  contrary  to  the  demands  of  the  seamen's 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the 
power  and  activity  of  such  organizations;  and 
lso  to  oppose,  both  in  the  national  and  in  the 
international  field,  all  efforts  of  shipowners  to 
ake  advantage  of  racial  differences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  maxim  "Divide  and  Rule" 
I  maritime  workers  of  different  races  and  na- 
ions.  The  Congress  also  approved  a  resolution 
ubmitted  by  the  executive  committee,  expressing 
he  view  that  all  seamen's  organizations  should 
urge  their  respective  governments  to  adopt  legis- 
lative measures  to  ensure  that  every  seaman 
signed  on  should  be  required  to  have  a  sufficient 
<nowledge  of  the  language  in  which  orders  were 
*iven  by  deck  and  engine-room  officers. 

As  readers  of  the  Journal  know,  the  four- 
nasted  bark  Abraham  Rydberg,  formerly  the  Star 
if  Greenland  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  fleet,  is  now 
i  Swedish  training  ship  to  train  boys  to  be  officers 
)f  the  mercantile  marine.  At  present,  according 
:o  a  report  from  Adelaide,  Australia,  she  has 
Forty  boys  on  the  articles,  each  having  paid  his 
premium  of  £25  to  receive  instruction  extending 
rver  at  least  one  year,  being  paid  £1  a  month  in 
wages.  A  veteran  Swedish  merchant,  Abraham 
Rydberg,  who  traded  with  overseas  countries,  left 
lis  fortune  to  a  foundation  for  the  training  of 
)oys  for  the  sea.  The  foundation  has  had  three 
:raining  ships.  At  first  the  boys  went  to  sea  dur- 
ng  their  summer  vacations,  taking  part  in  little 
:ruises  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  not  in- 
:ending  to  join  the  mercantile  marine.  Now  the 
lads  go  to  sea  in  an  ocean-going,  square-rigged 
vessel  and  are  kept  on  board  for  a  year  at  least. 
The  boys  have  comfortable  quarters  with  a  well- 
stocked,  instructive  library.  Lessons  are  given 
svery  day  on  navigation,  practical  ship  operation, 
ind  navigation  regulations.  Signaling  is  prac- 
ticed with  the  international  code,  and  every  boy 
has  to  take  his  turn  up  aloft.  The  Abraham  Ryd- 
berg is  among  the  twenty  wheat  ships  loading  at 


South  Australian  ports  for  a  general  race  over- 
seas with  the  first  of  the  season's  grain. 

Two  months  ago  the  Belgian  shipowners  pro- 
posed to  reduce  seamen's  wages  by  20  per  cent. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  negotiations  in  the 
Maritime  Board  the  president  of  this  body  sug- 
gested an  immediate  reduction  of  5  per  cent, 
followed  by  another  of  like  amount  in  three 
months'  time ;  and  in  view  of  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  the  Belgian  Seamen's  Union 
was  forced  to  agree  to  this  proposal.  The  employ- 
ers, however,  held  out  for  their  full  20  per  cent. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  April  11  agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  a  new  proposal  of  the  president 
to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent  as  from  April  16, 
to  be  followed  by  a  further  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  on  July  16.  In  the  course  of  negotiations  the 
representatives  of  the  Belgian  seamen  declared 
that  the  union  wrould  press  for  the  restoration  of 
the  15  per  cent  they  are  sacrificing  as  soon  as 
conditions  improved. 

5fc  ^  :!-' 

The  current  issue  of  Syren  and  Shipping  (Lon- 
don) relates  the  experience  of  the  second  officer 
of  a  Clan  Line  steamer  who  was  arrested  at  Ben- 
guela  nearly  four  and  one-half  years  ago  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  articles  worth  about  £1.  In 
spite  of  his  protestations  of  innocence,  he  was 
imprisoned  without  trial  for  nine  months  and 
then  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  a  few  local 
witnesses  and  sentenced  to  the  severe  penalty  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £18.  The 
full  force  of  "diplomatic  representation"  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Portuguese  Government, 
but  glib  promises  were  all  that  emerged  as  a  result 
of  Britain's  strongest  protest,  until  towards  the 
end  of  last  year — four  years  after  the  original 
arrest — when  the  Portuguese,  still  refusing  to 
quash  the  sentence,  agreed  to  a  retrial  of  the  case 
in  Benguela.  The  outcome  of  that  second  trial  has 
proved  conclusively  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  fine  and  imprisonment  to  which  this  mari- 
ner was  subjected,  for,  without  any  fresh  evi- 
dence being  produced  or  witnesses  reexamined, 
the  Court  returned  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty," 
ordered  the  costs  to  be  returned,  and  allowed  an 
indemnity  of  £1,800.  The  question  that  at  once 
arises  is,  why  did  it  take  four  years  and  four 
months  to  obtain  redress? 


Be  a  live  wire  and  no  one  will  step  on  you 
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JOBS  FOR  CITIZEN  SEAMEN 

The  terms  of  the  mail  subsidy  act  of  May  --. 
1928,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  citizen 
seamen,  are  as  follows : 

From  and  after  May  22,  1928,  all  licensed  officers 
of  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  required  by  law.  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  from  and  after  May  22,  1928,  and 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  upon  each  departure  from 
the  United  States  of  a  vessel  employed  in  ocean  mail 
service  under  891e  to  891q  of  this  title,  one-half  of 
the  crew  (crew  including  all  employees  of  the  ship 
other  than  officers)  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and,  thereafter,  two-thirds  of  the  crew  as  above 
defined  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (U.  S. 
Code.  Title  46,  s.  891i,  Sup.  IV,  p.  618.) 

The  increase  in  the  required  percentage  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  citizens  became  effective 
on  May  22,  and  provided  jobs  for  a  few  hundred 
additional  American  citizen  seamen. 

Whatever  may  be  wrong  with  the  postal  sub- 
sidy, and  there  are  plenty  of  charges  in  the 
atmosphere  at  Washington,  D.  C,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  particular  law  has  given 


employment  to  a  few  thousand  citizen  seamen. 
Some  of  the  subsidized  shipping  companies  have 
behaved  abominably  insofar  as  wages  are  cot 
crrned.  But  that  is  another  matter.  If  all  re 
American  seamen  had  sense  enough  to  protc 
their  own  interests  by  joining  hands  with  theii 
comrades  in  the  Seamen's  Union,  the  wage  qua 
tion  could  be  adjusted  effectively  and  promptly1 
Finally,  lest  we  forget,  we  again  regretfully  re 
cord  the  outrageous  fact  that  United  St 
transports  are  still  giving  preference  in  emploj 
ment  to  non-citizens,  i.  e.,  Filipinos. 

The  first  formal  alibi  offered  by  the  War  De- 
partment   for  manning  transports   with    Filipinos' 
was    the    alleged    moral    superiority    of    Filipinos 
over  American  citizen  seamen.   <  Kir  own  Flood, 
seems,   cannot    resist    the   temptation    of    the    nil 
which  flows  so   freely  in    Manila  and  other  port 
in  the  Orient. 

The  second  abili,  framed  by  no  less  a  perse 
than  the  Honorable  Patrick  Hurley.  Secretary  oi 
War,  is  to  the  effect  that  United  States  Ui\ 
Service  rules  do  not  permit  him  to  dismiss  tl 
Filipino  pets  which  he  and  hi-  predecessors  ha\ 
gathered  in  the  course  of  years  for  service 
United  States  Army  transports. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  which  of  thd 
two  excuses  is  the  weaker  or  lamer.  But,  at  anj 
rate.  Mr.  Hurley  and  all  his  generals  are  Stan 
ing  pat!  They  eulogize  their  docile  Filipino  cre\ 
and  refuse  to  give  American  citizens  an  ev( 
Freak.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  these  eminei 
fighting  men  cannot  themselves  comprehend  tl 
utter  absurdity  of  their  position. 

When  the  next  war  comes  along.  American  cit 
zens  of  fighting  age  will  doubtless  again 
"drafted"  and  "inducted"  into  military  servic 
But  in  times  of  peace  the  sovereign  Ameru 
citizens  can  chase  themselves  around  the  doc! 
or  play  marbles  for  a  diversion,  while  the  in 
Filipino  boys  hold  down  the  jobs  on  ships  own( 
and  maintained  by  the  people  of  the  United  Stati 


"The    final    solution    for    unemployment." 
some  of  our  mentors,  "is  work."   Anybody  knot 
that.    What  several  million  Americans  would  like 
to  know  is  where  to  find  work. 


The  trade  unionist  who  fails  to  demand  the 
union  label,  shop  card,  and  working  button  cannot 
claim  any  credit  for  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
workers. 
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"A  REASONABLE  INCOME" 


Roger  D.  Lapham,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
:an-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  is  among  those  who 
shed  pearls  of  wisdom  to  recent  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  quote  from 
lis  published  address : 

Business  is  selfish,  to  be  sure.  However,  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  selfishness.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
velop a  business,  or  to  trade,  with  the  sole  idea  of 
selling  out  quickly  at  a  profit — and  we  have  seen 
vhere  that  speculative  element  has  led  us.  It  is  quite 
mother  thing  to  build  up  a  business  on  the  basis  and 
n  the  hope  that  it  will  last  and  can  be  passed  down 
o  the  next  generation  and  succeeding  generations; 
o  that  not  only  those  who  own  the  business  but 
hose  to  whom  it  gives  a  livelihood  can  depend  upon 
i  reasonable  and  steady  income. 

Whatever  business  Mr.  Lapham  had  in  mind 

t  surely  could  not  have  been  his  own.  The  Amer- 

can-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  has  been  a  leader 

n  wage  cutting  and  a  practical  demonstrator  of 

he  well  known  fact  that  there  is  nothing  reason- 

ble    about    frequent    pay    slashing.      Under   the 

Ircumstances   it   requires   considerable   nerve   to 

)rate  about  "a  reasonable  and  steady  income." 


POLITICAL   ASSASSINATIONS 


Within  a  few  days  after  the  assassination  of 
he  venerable  President  Paul  Doumer  of  France 
)y  a  Russian  madman,  the  cables  reported  the 
:owardly  murder  of  the  Premier  of  Japan  by  a 
lumber  of  youthful  army  officers.     The  heart  of 

ranee  and  the  world  goes  out  to  Madame  Dou- 
ner.     Her  husband  was  taken  as  the  toll  of  an- 

chy — four  sons  had  been  taken  as  the  toll  of 
:he  late  W'orld  War. 

The  world  cannot  understand,  much  less  in- 
erpret  the  fiendish  barbarian  deed  of  those  al- 
eged  gentlemen,  the  Japanese  army  officers,  who, 
without  provocation,  brutally  shot  the  fine  old 
statesman  who  temporarily  presided  over  the  des- 
inies  of  the  island  empire. 

According  to  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  who  in  his 
nost  recent  book  so  ably  portrayed  the  tendencies 
ind  forces  of  Japan,  the  starting  point  of  sam- 
urai (gentleman  warrior)  training  "is  the  cultiva- 
ion  of  the  sense  of  shame.  A  man  who  lacked 
his  lost  his  claim  to  the  profession  of  arms." 

If  the  modern  gentleman  warriors  who  assassi- 
lated  the  Premier  of  Japan  know  the  meaning  of 
he  word  "shame"  they  would  not  only  quit  the 
profession  but  promptly  end  their  worthless  and 
disgraceful  lives  by  forcing  the  right  side  of  a 


keen  knife  across  their  throats  or  their  bellies, 
whichever  may  be  the  more  honorable. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  political 
assassinations  are  not  entirely  confined  to  Japan. 
Aside  from  the  two  purely  political  murders  so 
far  mentioned  there  have  been  many  others  dur- 
ing 1932. 

The  New  York  Times  has  compiled  this  awful 
list: 

January  3 — An  attempt  on  the  life  of  T.  V.  Soong, 
former  Finance  Minister  of  China,  failed. 

January  8 — A  Korean  youth  threw  a  bomb  toward 
the  carriage  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was 
riding. 

January  9 — G.  Gentile,  the  Italian  Consul  in  Paris, 
was  wounded  in  an  anti-Fascist  demonstration. 

January  16 — Four  members  of  the  Heimwehr,  the 
Austrian  Fascist  organization,  attempted  to  kill 
F.  Winkler,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance. 

January  17 — An  attempt  was  made  to  kill  Carmona 
E.  Fragoso,  President  of  Portugal,  and  Finance  Min- 
ister Olveira.  A  priest  and  two  hundred  men  were 
arrested  in  Lisbon  on  suspicion  of  participating  in  the 
plot. 

February  7 — Sir  S.  Jackson,  Governor  of  Bengal, 
fell  victim  of  a  bullet  fired  by  a  young  girl. 

February  10 — S.  Konuma,  a  member  of  a  Japanese 
Fascist  organization,  killed  Junnosuke  Inouye,  former 
Finance  Minister  of  Japan. 

March  5 — Baron  Takuma  Dan  of  Japan  was  killed 
by  a  Fascist. 

March  7 — L.  M.  Sanchez  Cerro,  President  of  Peru, 
an  aide,  and  a  woman  were  shot  in  a  church  at  Lima. 

March  23 — Ukrainian  terrorists  killed  E.  Czechow- 
ski,  chief  of  the  Polish  political  police. 

March  25 — A  second  attempt  was  made  on  the  life 
of  T.  V.  Soong. 

April  9 — Dr.  Hans  Luther,  former  Chancellor  of 
Germany,  and  now  president  of  the  Reichsbank,  was 
wounded  by  an  assassin  as  he  was  boarding  a  train 
for  Basel. 

April  29 — A  bomb  thrown  during  a  military  review 
in  Shanghai  wounded  six  high  Japanese  officials,  one 
of  whom  died. 

May  6 — Sidky  Pasha,  Premier  of  Egypt,  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  a  bomb,  concealed  on  a  train  on 
which  he  was  a  passenger,  exploded  prematurely. 
Two  men  were  killed. 

A  gruesome  toll,  it  must  be  agreed,  in  a  world 
which  we  Americans  attempted  "to  make  safe  for 
democracv." 


What  happens  to  worn-out  tires  after  despair- 
ing motorists  have  walked  to  wayside  service  sta- 
tions for  repairs  once  or  twice  ?  Apparently  a  lot 
of  them  are  shipped  abroad  where  the  jaded  rub- 
ber runs  up  still  more  mileage — for  people  who 
walk,  not  ride!  Every  year,  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  used  tires  are  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  China.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  be  converted  into  soles  which  peasants 
can  buy  for  about  three  cents  a  pair. 


If   you  can't   push,   pull;   if   you   can't   pull — 
please  get  out  of  the  way. 
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POISON  IN  THE  SAILORS'  WINE 


The  shipowners  are  not  over-particular  when 
purchasing  provisions  for  their  crews ;  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  cheapness.  According  to  the  press 
report  of  the  International  Transportworkers' 
Federation,  a  recent  incident  in  France  gives  evi- 
dence of  this.  During  the  past  half-year  there 
had  occurred  among  seamen  a  number  of  cases 
of  illness  which  could  not  be  diagnosed.  Instead 
of  taking  firm  steps,  the  authorities  allowed  mat- 
ters to  slide,  until  300  men  were  ill,  of  whom 
forty  were  gravely  so,  and  two  died.  At  length 
attention  was  given  to  the  matter,  and  it  wras 
observed  that  it  was  the  sturdiest  seamen  engaged 
in  the  hardest  work  who  had  been  taken  ill.  The 
fact  that  these  men  were  entitled  to  a  bigger 
ration  of  wine  suggested  that  that  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Chemical  analysis  then  re- 
vealed that  the  wine  contained  three  to  twelve 
milligrams  of  arsenic  per  litre.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  established  how  the  arsenic  got  into  the 
wine,  but  if  when  purchasing  the  wine  the  ship- 
owners had  assured  themselves  of  its  quality  the 
trouble  would  not  have  occurred.  But  such  tests 
are  too  costly. 


AMERICAN  STANDARDS 


As  indicating  the  increase  of  unassimilated  pop- 
ulation and  deterioration  in  standards,  the  census 
shows  in  the  case  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  a  city  of 
100,000  population,  that  the  number  of  illiterates 
therein  has  been  multiplied  two  and  one-half  times 
in  the  period  1920-1930.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  12  per  cent  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  Mexican  and  Oriental  aliens. 

The  1930  census  shows  that  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
486,418  in  1920  to  1,422,533  in  1930,  and  that  in 
California  the  Mexican  population  is  368,013,  of 
which  Los  Angeles  County  claims  250,000. 

In  California  irresponsible  Big  Business  im- 
ported hordes  of  Mexicans  because  the  latter  had 
low  living  standards  and  would  always  work  for 
less.  At  present,  most  of  these  poor  illiterate 
Mexicans  are  virtually  destitute  and  California 
taxpayers  are  footing  a  heavy  bill  for  the  inex- 
cusable mass  importation  of  Mexican  peons. 

Since  the  movement  for  sending  destitute  Mexi- 
cans back  to  their  homeland  started,  a  period  of 
about    fourteen    months,    approximately    167,000 


Mexicans  have  returned  to  their  native  land,  ofl 
which  a  large  percentage  is  from  California. 

All  of  which  again  furnishes  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  business  dictation  of  America's  im-« 
migration  policy.     Big  business  in  America,  weBj 
all  know  from  the  trend  of  current  events,  is  in- 
tensely selfish  and  short-sighted. 

The  so-called  captains  of  industry  have  con-I 
sistently  refused  to  recognize  these  simple  truths:! 

1 .  The  more  labor  receives  in  wages  the  more 
it  will  spend  in  the  legitimate  channels  of  tradeM 
and  commerce. 

2.  The  greater  the  spread  of  the  purchasing 
power  of   the  masses  the   larger  the  volume  ofl 
general  business. 

3.  Uninterrupted  prosperity  for  all  depends 
upon  the  earning  and  consuming  power  of  the 
masses. 

Big  business  has  successfully  opposed  Mexican  i 
immigration  restrictions  and  coaxed  nearly  a  mil-j- 
lion  poor  peons  across  the  border  during  the  lastt 
decade.  And  now,  in  times  of  national  distress! 
the  hard-pressed  taxpayers  must  provide  funds  = 
either  to  feed  the  unemployed  Mexicans  or  fur-|- 
nish  them  with  transportation  back  home. 

What  an  awful  commentary  on  enlightened  3 
statesmanship !  What  a  sad  reflection  on  govern-  - 
ment  by  the  people,  for  the  people ! 


"Captains  of  industry"  tell  us  that  government 
must  get  out  of  business.  Well,  here  is  one  rea<| 
son  to  the  contrary.  During  the  16  months  that 
San  Francisco  has  owned  its  water  system  it  has 
earned  a  total  of  $8,796,568.  After  paying  op-  | 
erating  charges,  taxes,  interest  on  bond  and  der 
preciation,  a  net  income  of  $3,149,373  is  shown. 
This  city  took  over  the  water  system  in  March, 
1930,  from  a  privately  owned  utility  company 
which  had  furnished  practically  all  of  the  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco  since  1858. 


Several  million  Americans  had  the  privilege 
during  the  month  of  viewing  the  Akron,  wonder- 
ful dirigible  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Just  what  is 
to  be  done  with  this  great  ship,  though,  nobody 
seems  to  know.  And  the  thought  still  persist! 
with  us  that  if  the  millions  which  this  ship  has 
cost  had  been  put  into  good  roads,  buildings, 
irrigation  or  a  dozen  other  ways  the  money 
would  have  employed  a  great  many  more  people 
and  the  results  would  have  proven  of  mucr 
greater  value  to  the  whole  people. 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS  NICARAGUA  VS.  MANCHURIA 


Yes,  the  recent  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce convention  at  San  Francisco  was  unani- 
mous upon  one  point,  namely,  that  government 
should  stay  out  of  business. 

"Let  us  alone,"  says  big  business  and  in  the 
same  breath  pleads  for  an  oil  control  bill — for 
government  regulation!  Why?  Because  rugged 
(or  ragged)  individualism  has  proven  a  failure 
in  the  oil  business. 

"There  are  too  many  laws,"  says  big  business 
and  at  the  same  time  asks  for  more  laws! 

"Give  us  free  competition"  and  abrogate  irri- 
tating anti-trust  laws,  says  big  business.  Of 
course,  compliance  with  such  a  request  (repeal 
of  anti-trust  laws)  will  enable  combination  to  take 
the  place  of  competition. 

"Keep  the  government  out  of  business,"  says 
big  business  but  give  us  ship  and  air  mail  sub- 
sidies and  government  financing  to  the  tune  of 
two  billion  dollars ! 

About  the  first  major  bill  the  present  session 
of  Congress  passed  was  the  measure  establishing 
the  Finance  Reconstruction  Corporation  with  an 
initial  fund  of  $500,000,000  furnished  directly  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  with  au- 
thority to  sell  what  are  in  effect  $1,500,000,000 
Government  bonds  to  bring  the  total  funds  of  the 
Corporation  up  to  $2l,000,000,000.  The  law  author- 
izes the  officials  of  the  Corporation  to  loan  the 
entire  two  billion  dollars  to  banks,  railroads  and 
other  private  business  concerns  which  would  face 
failure  unless  the  government  supplied  them  with 
money  with  which  to  meet  their  obligations. 

From  the  day  the  Corporation  was  established 
executives  of  big  business  have  besieged  it  for 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
Government  loans  to  save  the  railroads  from 
bankruptcy.  The  loans  are  such  poor  Aisks  that 
the  private  banks  refused  to  take  the  chance. 

In  view  of  this  drive  for  the  Almighty  Dollar 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  it  is 
apparent  that  all  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  about  getting 
the  Government  out  of  business  must  have  been 
made  at  a  session  consecrated  to  wit  and  humor. 
Doubtless,  those  resolutions  will  appear  in  the 
"comic"  chapter  of  the  convention's  proceedings. 


While  our  own  self-proclaimed  simon  pure  pa- 
triots are  still  yelping  about  the  iniquity  of  Japa- 
nese-controlled Manchuria  the  Washington  Post 
announces  in  a  mere  inconspicuous  news  item 
that  635  additional  U.  S.  Marines  will  be  sent  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  Post  said  naval  and  marine  officers  wanted 
to  send  a  force  of  at  least  1500,  but  the  lower 
figure  was  set  at  a  White  House  conference  at 
which  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  insisted  that 
the  activities  of  the  marines  should  be  confined 
to  strict  police  surveillance. 

Whatever  we  do  in  our  various  foreign  policing 
maneuvers  is  always  noble,  unselfish  and  wholly 
justified  by  current  events.  Whatever  the  Japa- 
nese do  is  necessarily  selfish,  wicked  and  inspired 
entirely  by  unholy  motives ! 

'Tis  strange  that  altruism  should  be  so  ram- 
pant in  the  U.  S.  of  A.,  and  so  utterly  lacking 
among  other  peoples  with  troublesome  neighbors 
at  their  very  doors. 

How   very   appropriate    for   this   occasion   are 

those  immortal  verses  of  Burns : 

Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us! 
It  would  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion. 


ROBERT  DOLLAR 


All  nations  smile  in  the  same  language. — Anon. 


Robert  Dollar  has  set  sail  for  the  land  beyond 
the  seas — the  land  from  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns. 

From  time  to  time  the  JOURNAL  has  printed 
critical  reviews  of  Robert  Dollar's  commercial 
policy,  his  stern  attitude  toward  labor  unionism 
in  general,  and  seamen's  unionism  in  particular. 
Gladly  we  acknowledge  that  death  has  wiped  out 
all  our  more  or  less  prejudiced  and  overzealous 
estimates.  Robert  Dollar  was  an  exceptional 
character.  He  must  have  been  to  produce  this 
item  in  "Who's  Who  in  America": 

Captain  Robert  Dollar,  shipowner.  Born  in  Fal- 
kirk, Scotland,  March  20,  1844,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Melville)  Dollar;  educated  common  school  to 
11.  Began  active  career  at  1.3  in  lumber  camp  in 
Canada;  came  to  United  States  in  1856;  married  Mar- 
garet Proudfoot,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  1874;  naturalized 
citizen.  1888;  settled  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
has  engaged  on  an  extensive  scale  in  foreign  trade 
and  lumber  business;  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
operators  of  ocean  vessels  in  the  world;  President. 
Dollar  Steamship  Company.  Robert  Dollar  Company, 
Admiral  Oriental  Company,  Dollar  Portland  Lum- 
ber   Company,     Canadian     Robert     Dollar    Company: 
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director  American  International  Corporation,  Anglo 
London  and  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Savings  Bank,  etc.  Given  freedom  of  city  and  keys 
of  Falkirk,  Scotland,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Shang- 
hai; also  medals  from  China.  Republican.  Presby- 
terian. Author:  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dollar  (3rd  edit.), 
1925.  Home:  San  Rafael,  Calif.  Office:  Robert  Dol- 
lar Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

During  his  long  life  Robert  Dollar  was  in- 
volved in  many  bitter  controversies  with  union 
labor.  But,  let  it  be  said  in  honor  of  a  valiant 
fighter,  he  never  nursed  a  grudge.  At  this  time, 
and  except  during  periods  of  intense  strife,  the 
Dollar  ships  have  carried  union  seamen.  And  so, 
just  as  the  departed  part-time  enemy  never  bore 
a  grudge,  the  Journal  has  no  unkind  thought 
but  pays  its  respects  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  carried  on  life's  bitter  battle  in  the  spirit  of 
give  and  take. 

To  his  devoted  helpmate,  Mrs.  Dollar,  and  to 
his  three  sons,  Melville,  Stanley,  and  Harold 
Dollar,  we  extend  sympathy  and  condolence  A 
loving  husband  and  a  perfect  father,  Robert 
Dollar's  memory  will  never  fade  or  tarnish  in 
the  circle  of  his  surviving  family. 


AMERICA'S  PAGAN  FORCES 


Professor  Hal  ford  E.  Luccock  of  the  Yak 
Divinity  School  condemned  in  scathing  terms 
the  glee  with  which  investors  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  15  per  cent  pay  cut  for  the 
employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  an  address  here  before  the  thirty-first 
quadrennial  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

"Every  day  that  passes,"  he  said,  "makes  it 
more  clear  that  there  is  nothing  more  futile  than 
sending  out  to  the  Orient  a  religion  which  is  not 
transforming  the  pagan  forces  which  are  so  largely 
ruling  here  in  America. 

"The  kind  of  a  pagan  world  we  live  in  is 
clearly  pictured  in  the  movement  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  quotations  the  day  after  the  wage 
cut  was  decreed.  The  headlines  of  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  tell  the  brutal  and 
inhuman  story:  'Steel  Pay  Cut  Again;  Stocks 
Rise  Rapidly.' 

"That  is  what  we  call  a  Christian  civilization, 
a  civilization  which  imagines  that  prosperity  can 
be  increased  as  human  misery  increases ;  in  a 
civilization  in  which  when  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  pushed  closer  to  the 
dizzy  edge  of  starvation,  investors  send  up  three 


cheers  and  press  forward  to  profit  on  human 
misery. 

"God  save  us  from  perpetuating  such  an  inde- 
cent and  irrational  order  of  life.  The  only  sure 
foundation  for  a  civilization  which  can  endure, 
or  which  deserves  to  endure,  is  the  foundation  of 
an  abundant  life  for  all  men.  the  foundation  of 
common  welfare.'* 

In  the  May  issue  the  JOURNAL  paid  an  editorial 
tribute  to  a  courageous  Presbyterian  preaches 
and  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to 
voice  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  Rev.  Hal  ford 
E.  Luccock — a  teacher  who  still  teaches  true 
Christian  doctrines  and  principles ! 


PROGRESS  IN  CONGRESS 


The  King  Bill  (  S.  7),  relative  to  smuggling 
immigrants  into  America  in  the  guise  of  seamen, 
is  again  on  the  Senate  floor,  with  a  favorable  com- 
mittee recommendation. 

The  Davis  Bill  <  H.  R.  6710).  tightening  the 
existing  law  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
crews  in  American  subsidized  ships,  has  been 
favorably  reported  out  of  committee.  Under 
the  Jones-White  postal  subsidy  law,  such  crews — 
other  than  licensed  officers — must,  since  May  22, 
1932,  consist  of  two-thirds  American  citizens. 
However,  seamen  who  have  completed  three  years' 
service  in  American  ships  and  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizen^  are, 
under  a  ruling  of  the  attorney  general,  counted 
as  American  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  the  na-  '• 
tionality  regulations  of  the  act.  The  object  of  1 
the  Mavis  Bill  is  to  disqualify  such  seamen  here- 
after, although  they  will  be  granted  90  days 
within  which  to  initiate  their  application  for  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  after  compliance  with 
the  naturalization  laws.  The  bill  was  reported  at 
the  behest  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
<>i  America,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  various 
government  offices  concerned,  but  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Porl  of  New  York. 


One  Louis  Kappelman,  of  New  York,  to  whose 
pernicious  activities  repeated  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  has  finally 
pleaded  guilty  to  accepting  money  from  seamen 
for  providing  them  with  jobs.  He  was  given  a 
three  months'  jail  sentence  and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
Which  proves  again  that  the  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  grind  exceedingly  fine! 
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A.  F.  OF  L.  DEMANDS  ACTION 


By  bold,  direct  policies  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  leadership  in  the  present  emer- 
gency and  reverse  the  tide  of  business,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  declares  in  its  Monthly 
Survey  of  Business,  just  out. 

Pointing  out  that  the  key  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic difficulties  is  work  for  the  unemployed,  the 
Federation  calls  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
put  people  to  work  by  public  works  and  by  credit 
to  private  business  enterprises.  Only  action  can 
avert  catastrophe,  the  Federation  declares,  say- 
ing: 

"We  are  close  upon  an  unparalleled  relief  crisis. 
Every  month  brings  it  nearer.  Nearly  8,000,003 
are  still  unemployed  and  as  relief  funds  are  ex- 
hausted in  city  after  city,  nothing  stands  between 
them  and  starvation. 

"We  can  no  longer  care  for  the  unemployed  by 
relief  alone.  Government  work  is  a  constructive 
answer.  After  the  billion  dollars  worth  of  au- 
thorized government  construction  is  voted,  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  Federal  loans  to  municipalities 
and  states,  loans  for  housing  projects  for  fam- 
ilies of  small  income  and  loans  to  private  busi- 
ness. The  universal  five-day  week  would  make  all 
these  plans  increasingly  effective.  We  cannot  stand 
by  and  see  people  starve  when  jobs  could  bring 
them  food  and  their  buying  could  start  recovery. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  and  take  appropriate  measures 
to  prevent  a  great  human  catastrophe." 

Reporting  that  the  situation  has  grown  worse 
since  a  "most  critical  emergency"  was  outlined  in 
the  previous  month,  the  Federation  says  that 
clearly,  relieving  the  banking  situation  alone  has 
not  started  the  nation  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
that  other  measures  are  necessary.  "The  govern- 
ment is  the  only  agency  that  can  now  turn  the 
tide,"  the  survey  asserts. 

"Every  depression  ends,"  the  survey  says, 
"when  people  have  jobs  and  their  demand  for 
goods  puts  new  life  into  industry.  In  this  depres- 
sion, the  demand  for  goods  has  fallen  for  two 
years  and  is  still  declining. 

"The  key  to  our  economic  difficulties  is  to  put 
people  to  work.  Jobs  create  buying  power  and  a 
chance  for  profits.  That  is  the  key  to  getting  us 
out  of  the  depression.  It  is  the  key  to  balancing 
our  Federal  budget.  It  is  the  key  to  relief  for 
the  millions  who  want  jobs  to  buy  bread.   It  is  the 


key  to  stopping  liquidation.     It  is  the  key  to  re- 
storing confidence  and  sanity. 

"The  two  main  ways  of  putting  people  to  work 
now  are:  (a)  Urging  Federal  credit  for  construc- 
tion of  public  works  which  would  give  jobs  di- 
rectly to  hundreds  of  thousands  and  through  or- 
ders for  materials  to  other  industries  would  create 
additional  employment,  and  (b)  credit  to  private 
business  undertakings  so  they  could  start  produc- 
tion." 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  construction  under- 
takings amounting  to  $1,003,456,570  already  au- 
thorized, the  Federation  urges  that  appropriations 
for  the  undertakings  be  voted  immediately. 

"Federal  contracts  would  enable  the  construc- 
tion companies  to  get  bank  credit ;  men  would  be 
put  to  work  at  once  and  idle  funds  turned  to  pro- 
ducing wealth.  Bonds  could  be  issued,  to  be  re- 
funded in  more  prosperous  years  which  they 
would  help  to  create.  The  people's  money  would 
be  invested  in  building  useful  projects  and  in 
turning  adversity  into  prosperity." 

But  public  works  would  not  furnish  employ- 
ment for  all  the  idle,  the  Federation  goes  on  to 
say,  advocating  government  measures  to  provide 
business  with  credit,  which  it  says  is  not  being 
provided  now  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  banks 
in  rigidly  restricting  loans.  The  $550,550,000 
pumped  into  the  banks  since  the  end  of  February 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  being  passed 
on  to  business,  the  survey  says. 

"Either  the  Federal  Government  must  find 
some  way  to  get  these  new  credit  reserves  passed 
on  through  the  commercial  banks  or  loan  it  di- 
rect. ...  By  using  national  credit  to  give  our 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  earn  bread,  we  preserve 
private  property  and  avert  the  consequences  of 
widespread  starvation,"  the  Federation  adds. 

Urging  that  government  aid  can  lx?  paid  for  on 
the  installment  plan,  the  Federation  says  : 

"We  can  invest  Federal  credit  for  the  return 
of  prosperity  and  pay  by  installment.  It  is  far 
less  costly  for  the  government  to  borrow  money 
and  check  decline  than  to  refuse  to  help  and  let 
liquidation  carry  Us  to  more  losses  and  worse 
wreckage.  Recovery  will  mean  increased  income 
for  individuals  and  for  the  government.  But  every 
new  month  of  decline  means  more  failures,  more 
unemployment,  lower  living  standards,  smaller 
government  income,  a  longer,  harder  road  back 
to  normal.  We  arc  fast  returning  to  the  living 
standards  we  left  behind  twenty  years  ago.    Such 
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a  cancellation  of  progress  is  not  necessary,  but 
the  government  is  the  only  agency  that  can  now 
turn  the  tide." 


SOULLESS  CORPORATIONS 

(By   Claude  M.  Goshorn) 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THINKERS 


An  individual  business  may  be  solvent,  but 
industry  is  not  solvent  when  it  throws  its  people 
out  of  work  and  so  onto  the  taxpayer  or  the 
community  chest. — William  M.  Leiserson,  Anti- 
och  College. 


It  would  have  been  no  more  inappropriate  to 
finance  the  war  by  passing  the  hat  than  it  is  to 
propose  methods  of  raising  funds  to  care  for  an 
army  of  ten  million  unemployed  and  their  de- 
pendents.— John  Dezvey,  Columbia  University. 


The  practice  of  surveying  embarrassing  situa- 
tions that  have  already  been  supersurveyed  at  a 
time  when  they  cry  aloud  for  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive action  is  a  time-honored  device  for  which 
the  Romans  undoubtedly  had  a  name. — Lillian  B. 
Symes  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


More  thoroughly  than  any  other  method  in  this 
emergency,  federal  relief  combines  the  two  funda- 
mental requirements  of  distributive  justice:  bene- 
fits according  to  needs  and  burdens  according  to 
capacities. — The  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 


For  the  most  part,  the  young  men  now  in  col- 
lege will  spend  their  lives  as  cogs  in  one  or  the 
other  of  a  few  great  industrial  machines  and 
their  prayers  will  be  that  the  several  machines 
do  not  merge  either  vertically  or  horizontally  and 
thereby  curtail  or  destroy  their  chance  to  work. — 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  as  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  be 
happy  who  is  habitually  idle  as  it  is  for  a  fine 
chronometer  to  be  normal  when  not  running.  The 
highest  happiness  is  the  feeling  of  well-being 
which  comes  to  one  who  is  actively  employed 
doing  what  he  was  made  to  do,  carrying  out  the 
great  life-purpose  patterned  in  his  individual  bent. 
The  practical  fulfilling  of  the  life-purpose  is  to 
man  what  the  actual  running  and  keeping  time  are 
to  the  watch.  Without  action  both  are  meaning- 
less.— Orison  Marden. 


A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  phrase,  "soul-  ;. 
less  corporations,"  was  an  expression  in  daily  use  { 
in  referring  to  the  policies  and  actions  "of  great! 
trusts    and   corporations.     It    expressed    in   terse 
language  the  widespread  feeling  existing  at  that  i 
time  that  such  institutions  were  guilty  of  manyj 
unsavory   and   unscrupulous   practices   and   gavel 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  rights  of  either  the 
wage  earners  or  the  general  public.   In  those  days  1 
corporations  admittedly  operated  on  the  theory 
that  "the  public  be  damned." 

However,  as  time  went  by  the  more  far-seeing 
leaders  of  big  business  began  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  such  conduct  and  began  to  feel  that  a 
policy  of  developing  favorable  public  opinion  was 
needed  if  they  were  to  continue  business.  Clever 
men  were  employed  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  modern  corporation,  in  all  its  activities,  was 
actuated  by  an  entirely  different  code  of  ethics 
than  the  business  concerns  of  a  bygone  day.  Many 
and  varied  were  the  plans  devised  to  lead  both 
wage  earners  and  the  public  into  the  belief  that 
business  corporations  were  kind  and  benevolent 
institutions,  existing  mainly  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  Some  concerns,  motivated  by 
a  Santa  Claus  spirit,  graciously  permitted  their 
employees  to  purchase  stock  in  the  concern ;  oth- 
ers, animated  by  the  same  kindly  feeling,  gave 
group  life  insurance  policies  to  their  employees  at- 
the  enormous  cost  of  five  or  ten  cents  a  day  for 
each  employee.  Many  other  plans  of  similar  char- 
acter were  placed  in  force  in  different  plants.  All. 
of  course,  solely  because  the  corporations  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners !   At  any  rate  that  was  their  claim. 

Two  primary  purposes  were  involved  in  all 
these  plans.  First,  they  were  designed  to  tie 
workers  to  their  jobs  and  secondly,  to  lead  the  pub- 
lic into  the  belief  that  corporations  were  motivated 
l.v  high  humanitarian  purposes  and  therefore  de- 
serving of  public  approbation  and  support. 
Surely  it  must  be  an  ungrateful  group  of  work- 
men who  would  go  on  strike  against  concerns  that 
gave  them  insurance,  pensions,  vacations,  etc. 

It  happened  that  a  large  and  powerful  group 
of  shipowners  on  the  Great  Lakes,  known  as  the 
1  ake  Carriers'  Association,  became  imbued  with 
the  new  idea  and  began  to  exhibit  a  touching 
solicitude  in  the  well-being  of  seamen.  At  every 
opportunity  they  informed  the  world  of  their 
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deep  and  earnest  concern  in  everything  affecting 
the  welfare  of  seamen.  They  established  a  "Wel- 
fare Plan"  and  permitted  any  seaman  to  enroll  in 
this  wondrous  plan  upon  payment  of  a  one  dollar 
fee.  They  established  "club  rooms,"  better  known 
as  shipping  offices,  safety  first  committees,  free 
navigation  schools  for  those  who  aspired  to  be- 
come officers,  and  started  many  other  activities, 
solely,  it  was  claimed,  for  the  benefit  of  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  One  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  shipowners  composing  this  benevolent  group 
had  but  one  object  in  life — to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  seamen.  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for 
many  years  and  a  large  number  of  lake  seamen 
actually  came  to  believe  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  consisted  of  a  benevolent  group  of 
men  whose  sole  interest  in  life  was  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  making  life  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant for  sailors. 

However,  at  last  the  truth  has  leaked  out.  We 
are  informed  by  one  whom  we  must  consider  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  as  he  is  retained  by  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  as  their  general  coun- 
sel, that  the  popular  conception  of  the  purposes 
of  business  corporations  is  all  wrong.  Mr.  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  the  eminent  authority  referred  to, 
is  quoted  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  recently  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  city  government  is  concerned  with  the 
lives,  emotions  and  aspirations  of  a  people,  a  busi- 
ness corporation  is  entirely  divorced  from  such 
considerations."  There  we  have  it  in  brutally 
frank  language,  by  one  who  should  know,  that 
business  corporations  exist  solely  for  the  making 
of  profits  and  are  not  concerned  with  the  "lives, 
emotions  and  aspirations  of  people."  In  deter- 
mining policies  and  actions  business  is  under  no 
obligation  to  give  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  the  probable  effect  of  such  policies  and  actions 
upon  "the  lives,  emotions  and  aspirations  of  a 
people,"  according  to  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  in  adopting 
their  1932  scale  of  wages,  have  amply  demon- 
strated that  they  have  discarded  all  pretense  of 
concern  in  the  "lives,  emotions  and  aspirations" 
ot  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  have  now 
J  wholeheartedly  adopted  the  theory  of  Mr.  Baker 
that  "business  corporations  are  entirely  divorced 
from  such  considerations."  The  1932  wage  scale- 
carried  reductions  ranging  from  20  per  cent  to 
29  per  cent  from  last  year's  scale.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  maximum  annual  earnings  of  the 
majority  of  lake  seamen  in  recent  years  never 
exceed  $700,  the  effect  of  the  reduced  scale  on  the 
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"lives,  emotions  and  aspirations"  of  seamen  may 
be  readily  imagined. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  now  stands  un- 
masked. The  developments  on  the  Great  Lakes 
this  spring  should  convince  all  seamen  that  the 
only  way  to  maintain  decent  wages  and  decent 
working  conditions  is  through  organization.  Does 
organization  produce  results  ?     Look  at  this  : 

LakeCarricrs 

Union  Scale  Assn.  Scale 
Comb,   wheelsmen   and 

Watchmen  $94.50  $84.00 

Wheelsmen  94.50  81.00 

Watchmen  94.50  78.00 

Deckhands  $70.00  and  69.30  60.00 

Firemen  and  Oilers 94.50  75.00 

Coalpassers $70.00  and  69.30  55.50 


WHERE  THE  CREDIT  BELONGS 


The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  on  the  job; 

Courageously  fighting  the  foes ; 
Facing  the  problems,  whatever  they  are, 

And  taking  the  buffets  and  blows. 
It  doesn't  belong  to  the  critic  who  sits 

And  tells  how  the  job  can  be  done; 
It  belongs  to  the  fighter  who  gets  in  the  ring ; 

And  fights  till  the  battle  is  won. 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  in  the  game; 

With  the  grime  on  his  face  and  his  hands, 
It  doesn't  belong  to  the  carpers  who  shout 

How  the  game  should  be  played   from  the 
stands. 
Let  the  scorner  and  critic  and  idler  stand  by 

And  sneer  at  the  hero's  defeat; 
Let  them  laugh  at  his  efforts  as  weary  and  worn, 

He  staggers  and  gets  to  his  feet. 
The  hero  may  fall,  he  may  miss,  he  may  faint, 

But  the  credit  belongs  to  the  man 
Who  rises  in  failure,  despair,  and  defeat, 

And  boldly  announces,  "I  can." 

Grant  Utlf.y  in  The  Railroad  Trainman. 


Can  you  tell  me,  stranger,  where  the  law  or  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  which  says  that  one  man 
shall  have  a  section,  or  a  town.  or.  perhaps,  a 
country  to  his  use,  and  another  have  to  beg  f<>r 
earth  to  make  his  grave  in?  This  is  no1  nature, 
and  I  deny  that  it  is  social  law.  That  is  legal  law 
I  grant;  but  nothing  more. — Fentmore  Cooper. 

Everyone  on  the  earth  should  believe  that  he 
has  something  to  give  to  the  world  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  given.— G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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A  NORTH  ATLANTIC  EPIC 

The  British  motor  ship  Laganbank  was  on  pas- 
sage from  Algiers  to  Boston  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  southerly  course  was  followed,  the 
weather  encountered  was,   in   the   words   of   the 
captain,  the  worst  he  had  ever  experienced.   Gale 
succeeded   gale    without    intermission,    and    when 
the  ship  was  not  hove  to  it  was  necessary  at  times 
to  tack  and  keep  the  wind  and  sea  on  the  bow  in 
order  to  make  headway.      So  tremendous   were 
the   seas   shipped,   even   when   hove   to,   that  the 
crew  were  ordered  aft,  seamen  and  firemen  living 
in  the  engine  room  and  tunnel  for  an  entire  week, 
their  quarters  being  completely  washed  out.    And 
at  this  point  of   the  narrative  comes  a   striking 
tribute  to  the  builders  of  the  Lagan  batik,  her  mas- 
ter remarking,  "After  the  terrific  weather  we  ex- 
perienced on  this  passage  I  would  take  one  of 
Messrs.    Harland    and    Wolff's    vessels    through 
anything."     On  March  9  a  message  was  taken  in 
from  the  liner  Adriatic  stating  that  she  had  been 
standing  by  the  American  steamship  Dc  Barde- 
leben  for  two  days  and  that,  as  she  bad  mails  and 
passengers  for  New  York,  she  wished  to  be  re- 
lieved.     The    Laganbank    reached    the    disabled 
steamer    on    the    late    afternoon    of     that    day 
and  found  her  rolling  helplessly  in  the  mountain- 
ous seas.     "I  wirelessed  her,"  reads  the  report, 
"requesting  her  to  heave  to  and  drift,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  demonstration  that  it  could  be 
done.   We   immediately   received   a   reply   stating 
that  they  must  run  with  the   wind  and  sea  and 
that  if  their  vessel  got  into  the  trough  she  would 
capsize  owing  to  her  top  hamper.  The  message 
also  requested  us  to  keep  close  so  that  in  the  event 
of    the    vessel's    capsizing   during    the    night    we 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  some  survivors  out  of  the 
water.     Naturally,  on  receipt  of  this,  we  became 
alarmed  and  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  her,  at 
the  same  time  getting  all  available  clusters  and 
arc  lamps  hung  overside  in  readiness  for  switch- 
ing on.    We  also  had  all  our  lifebelts,  lifebuoys, 
handy  lengths  of  point  line  and  heaving  line  in 
readiness  on  the  lower  bridge  so  that  we  might 
rescue  some  of  the  men  if  the  vessel  did  capsize." 
Shortly  after  midnight  the  master  of  De  Barde- 
Icben  wirelessed  that  he  intended  to  abandon  her, 
as  she  would  not  stand  up  to  the  weather.  The 
Laganbank  thereupon   went   close  up   under  his 
stern  to  windward  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
his  boats.  The  reason  of  this  proceeding  was  that 
the  American  was  still  under  way;  her  bow  was 


high  out  of  the  water  and  her  bridge,  which  was 
forward,  seemed  to  be  acting  as  a  sail.  When  the 
first  boat  approached,  the  Laganbank  made  a  lee 
on  the  port  side,  and  the  men  grabbed  the  boaj 
ropes  and  checked  the  way  as  the  boat  rushed: 
backward  and  forward  along  the-  ship's  side.  \s 
it  passed  the  ladder  one  man  at  a  time  made 
a  wild  leap.  "If  any  of  them  had  missed."  says 
the  report,  "it  would  haw  been  unfortunate.  We 
made  several  of  the  men  put  lifelines  around' 
themselves  and  yanked  them  out  of  the  boat  as  it 
shot  past  the  ladder.  The  men  from  the  seeond 
boat  wire  taken  out  in  a  similar  manner.  After 
all  had  been  taken  on  board  we  remained  by  th« 
derelict  until  8  a.  m.  on  the  10th."  She  eventu- 
ally sunk  at  4  that  afternoon,  there  being  no 
chance,  with  such  a  sea  as  was  running,  of  salving 
her.  The  story  of  the  Laganbank' s  achievement 
is  related  in  the  modest,  matter-of-fact  way  char-l 
acteristic  of  the  British  seaman;  so  much  so  that 
only  those  who  have  knowledge'  of  the  sea  will 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
rescue  was  accomplished  and  the  sterling  sea- 
manship which  effected  it  without  the  loss  "fa 
single  life. — Syren  and  Shipping. 


DISCONTENT,  THE  INCENTIVE 


What  pain  is  to  the  physical  organism,  discon- 
tent is  to  the  mental  and  moral.  If  it  appears  with 
sufficient  violence  to  be  recognized  as  sufferings 
it  becomes  an  incentive  to  alter  and  improve  the 
circumstances  which  cause  it,  by  the  exertion  of' 
all  our  faculties.  The  idea  of  regarding  his  suri 
roundings  with  glances  eager  for  destruction  will 
never  occur  to  a  happy  man.  Even  Hercules  would 
not  have  performed  his  twelve  labors  withoul 
compulsion,  though  they  did  not  cost  him  much 
of  anything;  and  before  we  feel  like  making  cm 
beds  over  again,  we  must  first  lie  uncomfortably 
Discontent  is.  therefore,  the  cause  of  all  progress 
and  those  who  lament  its  presence  in  our  menta 
and  moral  life  as  a  calamity  ought  to  have  th« 
courage  to  acknowledge  in  the  first  place  that  tfl 
condemnation  of  mankind  to  an  unchanging,  life 
long,  Chinese  sort  of  existence  is  their  highes 
ideal. — Max  Xordau. 


The  benefactors  of  mankind  are  those  wh 
grumble  to  the  best  purpose.  Grumbling  has  raise 
man  from  the  condition  of  the  gorilla  to  that  o 
the  judge  on  the  bench  of  justice. — John  IVm 
staffe. 
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UNION  PRINTERS'  PROUD  RECORD 


Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  has  issued  an  inter- 
esting pamphlet,  entitled  "Facts  About  the  Inter- 
lational  Typographical  Union." 

"At  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  "when  there  is 
>o  much  suffering  and  millions  of  people  are  the 
objects  of  charity,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
:he  International  Typographical  Union  has  ac- 
:omplished  so  much  in  protecting  the  interest  of 
ts  members. 

"During  the  past  two  years,''  continues  Mr. 
Howard's  statement,  "local  unions  have  collected 
lues  and  assessments  for  relief  among  its  unem- 
Dloyed  and  expended  more  than  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  The  International  Union  is  paying  more 
han  one  and  one-half  millions  per  year  in  old  age 
Densions  and  a  half  million  in  death  benefits. 

"The  work  week,"  continues  the  statement, 
has  been  restricted  to  five  days  in  many  juris- 
dictions, and  in  others  hours  have  been  reduced. 
The  organization  has  suffered  no  loss  of  member- 
ship during  the  worst  depression  we  have  known. 
Dur  finances  are  unimpaired,  and  this  union  has 
leathered  the  storm  in  a  manner  that  clearly  in- 
licates  it  has  builded  upon  a  firm  foundation." 

The  foregoing  is  a  remarkable  statement  when 
we  consider  the  period  we  are  passing  through. 
The  reason  the  finances  of  the  International  Ty- 
)ographical  Union  are  not  impaired  is  because  the 
nembership  has  been  trained  to  finance  its  unions 
n  all  emergencies.  The  remarkable  results  that 
lave  been  attained  through  this  policy  are  shown 
n  the  Typographical  pamphlet : 

"During  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,"  says 
:he  pamphlet,  "the  International  Typographical 
Union  engaged  in  a  great  national  movement  to 
establish  eight  hours  as  the  standard  workday  for 
Drinters  and  forty-eight  hours  as  the  maximum 
work  week  in  the  industry.  The  International 
Union  spent  $4,163,970.64  in  the  contest.  Again, 
n  1921-25,  a  national  movement  was  successful 
n  establishing  the  Saturday  half  holiday  in  the 
printing  industry.  During  the  years  1921  to  1925 
116,077,471.99  was  expended  to  reduce  the  work 
week  for  members  employed  in  commercial  offices. 
In  these  ventures  the  International  Union  spent 
$20,241,442.63  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  its 
members  and  provide  additional  opportunity  for 
employment  for  those  who  had  been  displaced 
hrough  increased  production  resulting  from  adop- 


tion of  modern  labor-saving  methods.  A  survey 
of  the  industry  justifies  the  statement  that  as  a 
whole  it  has  been  benefited  rather  than  injured 
as  a  result  of  these  notable  successes  of  the 
union." 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  printers  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  and 
their  average  age  at  death  was  twenty-eight  years. 
It  took  nearly  twenty-five  years  to  reduce  the 
workday  to  ten  hours,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  increased  to  forty-one  years.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  universal  eight-hour  day  in 
1906,  the  average  age  of  members  of  the  organi- 
zation at  time  of  death  mounted  to  fifty-three 
years.  During  the  past  twenty  years  further  re- 
ductions in  the  work  week  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  average  age  at  death  now  is  59.6 
years. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  union  printers 
have  been  increased  from  $897  in  1909  to 
$2,228.84  in  1931. 

The  Typographical  Union  members  spent 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  twenty-five  years  to 
bring  about  these  results,  and  they  feel  that  these 
incomparable  returns  upon  the  investment  have 
well  paid  them  in  the  enjoyment  that  has  been 
brought  to  their  members  and  families. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  wage  that  has  as- 
sured happy  and  comfortable  homes  for  its  mem- 
bers, establishing  hours  of  labor  which  give  leisure 
for  recreation  and  education,  and  creating  condi- 
tions which  have  increased  the  average  age  at 
death  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty-nine  years,  the 
International  Typographical  Union  has  removed 
one  of  the  worst  fears  of  old  age  by  creating  a 
system  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions,  and 
it  has  established  and  maintains  a  home  for  the 
aged  and  a  sanatorium  for  the  care  of  those  who 
suffer  from  disease. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  trade  union  whose  members  have 
put  their  hearts  into  the  promotion  of  trade  union 
principles  and  who  have  backed  up  these  princi- 
ples with  their  time  and  money.  The  same  results 
can  be  attained  by  any  group  of  trade  unionists 
who  remain  true  to  the  practical  philosophy  of 
the  trade  union  movement  and  work  sincerely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  group. 


Idleness  is  the  worst  expression  of  waste, 
whether  the  idle  people  are  rich  or  poor.—/.  R. 
Clynes. 
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"THE  WORLD  TODAY" 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Clarence  Darrow  before 
the   Commonwealth  Club  of  California) 


"The  causes  of  our  present  situation  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Between  November,  1928,  and  the 
market  crash,  one  year  elapsed  and  stocks  doubled 
from  prices  that  were  already  too  high. 

Our  captains  of  industry  were  good  fellows  at 
heart,  and  so  that  the  people  might  share  in  this 
great  era  of  prosperity,  they  divided  their  stock, 
issuing  two  shares  for  one,  or  three  for  one,  or 
four  for  one. 

When  inflation  beyond  belief  came  to  an  end, 
everything  tumbled  and  everybody  ran.  They  are 
still  running.  The  underlying  causes,  however, 
go  far  deeper  than  these  superficial  ones.  There 
is  apparently  nothing  new  about  today's  depression 
except  its  great  extent  and  long  duration. 

A  few  people  had  too  much  of  wealth,  the 
masses  had  far  too  little. 

We  will  never  have  comfort,  security  and  ease 
until  we  learn  how  to  distribute  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  remedy  could  be  found  by  one  hundred 
captains  of  industry,  or  ten,  if  they  would  seri- 
ously attempt  to  devise  some  system  of  coopera- 
tive industry  in  which  everybody  would  share  the 
product. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  clothing  business 
picks  up,  food  production  will  follow — and  the 
transportation  business,  too!  We  should  have 
learned  better.  Suppose  we  set  all  our  farmers 
to  wrork.  In  one  year  they  would  produce  more 
than  we  could  consume ! 

We  can't  go  forward  except  by  human  co- 
operating with  human — our  great  problem  is  to 
learn  to  help  one  another. 

We  might  have  another  era  of  prosperity  with- 
out learning  this  lesson,  but  what  would  be  the 
use?  It  would  end  in  another  period  like  the 
present.  The  problem  would  remain  to  be  faced. 
It  seems  to  me  we  must  try  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  the  really  fundamental  problem — distribution  of 
wealth. 

No  man  can  live  or  die  by  himself.  Our  lives 
and  destinies  are  bound  with  links  of  steel  to  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact,  and  to  the  lives  of  countless  others 
whom  we  may  never  see. 

Each  man  joys  in  the  pleasure  of  others  and 
sorrows  in  the  tragedies  of  others. 


We  have  had  dreamers  and  agitators  tell  us  this, 
but  few  practical  men.  When  enough  practical 
men  not  only  live  for  themselves  but  help  others 
to  live,  we  will  get  rid  of  our  panics. 

Shorter  hours  for  labor  is  a  good  program  S' 
far  as  it  goes.  But  suppose  we  all  had  a  six-hou 
day,  and  a  five-day  week — it  wouldn't  take  Ion] 
for  machinery  to  catch  up  with  us. 

The  only  real  solution  is  for  every  man  to  hav 
an  interest  in  his  fellow  man.  There  can  be  n 
great  and  permanent  prosperity  for  the  few  unles 
the  great  mass  shares. 

We  have  not  learned  that  every  nation,  every 
class,  must  grow  happy  or  sad,  must  have  a  full 
life  or  want — all  together!" 


WORLD'S  RADIO  SETS 


The  number  of  radio  sets  in  the  world  at  th 
beginning  of  1932  is  estimated  at  34,755,410,  at 
approximate  increase  of  9,000,000  in  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  figures  made  available  May  4  by  Law- 
rence I).  Batson,  of  the  Electrical  Equipment 
Division,    Department  of  Commerce. 

The  United  States  now  has  nearly  half  the  re- 
ceiving sets  in  the  world,  according  to  a  traded 
estimate  as  of  April  1.  1932,  placing  the  total  at  : 
16,679.253.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  i 
4,600,000  since  the  Census  Bureau  reported  12.- 
078,345  sets  on  April  1,  1930.  it  was  pointed  out.'. 

Mr.  Hatson  stated  orally  that  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  total  number  of  sets  at  the  begin 
ning  of  1932  cannot  be  made  with  the  number 
on  a  previous  date  because  reports  and  estimates 
for  different  countries  vary  as  to  the  time.  Fig- 
ures for  one  nation  may  be  for  November  and 
those  for  another  country  may  be  for  January. 


St.  Kilda,  Scotland's  loneliest  island,  is  not  to 
remain  untenanted  for  long.  Its  new  owner,  the 
Earl  of  Dumfries,  has  announced  he  will  spend  a 
holiday  there  this  summer.  St.  Kilda  was  evacu- 
ated by  its  thirty  inhabitants  in  1930,  and  since 
has  had  for  its  sole  occupants  a  few  sheep  too 
wild  to  be  caught.  Some  of  the  former  islanders 
hope  to  return  to  their  old  home  some  day  and 
have  asked  the  Earl  of  Dumfries  to  continue  the 
lease  of  their  crofts. 


Tonnage  of  shipping  launched  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
is  the  lowest  quarterly  total  ever  recorded. 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Long  Delayed  Salvage  Award. — In  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  New  Orleans,  an 
award  of  $57,000  was  signed  for  salvaging  serv- 
ice for  the  tanker  Silvanus,  which,  loaded  with 
casing-head  gasoline,  collided  with  the  tanker 
Thomas  H.  Wheeler  forty  miles  below  New  Or- 
leans on  April  7,  1926. 

Forfeiture  of  Vessel.  —  A  vessel  which  was 
licensed  to  engage  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
and  was  seized  by  the  Coast  Guard  because  used 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  intoxicating 
liquors,  was  subject  to  forfeiture  for  being  em- 
ployed in  a  trade  other  than  that  for  which  she 
was  licensed,  under  section  325  of  Title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code,  according  to  an  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  26  of  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act  were  held  not  applicable,  in  that  the  basis 
of  the  forfeiture  proceeding  was  a  violation  of 
the  navigation  laws  and  not  a  violation  of  the 
Prohibition  Act. — United  States  vs.  Two-Masted 
Auxiliary  Schooner  Ruth  Mildred,  etc.  (Sup.  Ct. 
U.  S.) 

Protection  Against  Piracy. — The  decision  of 
the  British  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  China 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  vs.  the  Attorney- 
General  has  come  as  a  disillusionment  to  the  many 
who  have  been  under  the  impression  that  British 
subjects  were  legally  entitled  to  military  protec- 
tion against  foreign  pirates.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  action  were,  briefly,  that 
this  British  steamship  company,  which  trades 
along  the  Chinese  rivers  and  formerly  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown, 
was  notified  in  March,  1930,  that  guards  would 
no  longer  be  available  unless  fully  paid  for.  This 
change  of  policy  was  the'  subject  of  protest,  and 
the  shipowners  also  sought  the  ruling  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  that  the  Crcvvn  had  no 
authority  to  demand  money  for  guarding  its  sub- 
jects against  piracy,  as  they  were  justified  in 
requiring  such  protection  without  payment.  The 
case  assumed  an  added  significance  from  the  fact 
that  the  efforts  of  our  Naval  forces  to  suppress 
attacks  on  British  ships  on  the  China  coast  had 
driven  the  freebooters  to  the  rivers,  where  the 
Chinese  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  mischief  effectually.  Mr.  Justice  Row- 
latt  decided  in  favor  of  the  Crown,  and  hence  the 
appeal.  In  delivering  a  judgment  in  which  his 
fellow-judges   concurred,   Lord   Justice   Scrutton 


ruled  there  was  not  duty  enforceable  by  the  courts 
on  the  Crown  to  render  the  services  asked  for  by 
the  appellants,  as  the  matter  was  one  for  the  un- 
controlled discretion  of  the  King,  as  head  of  the 
army,  both  as  to  wether  he  should  afford  such 
protection  again  "anticipated,  not  actual  danger," 
and  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  should  afford  it. 
If  the  shipowners  wanted  the  services  they  must 
pay  for  them,  "if  the  King  required  them  so  to 
pay,"  and  evidently  he,  or  rather  his  Ministers, 
do  so  require. 

Comparative  Negligence.-  Henry  Boles  was 
an  employee  of  Charles  F.  Miner,  a  master  steve- 
dore, discharging  a  cargo  of  the  s.s.  Southern 
Cross,  owned  by  Munson  Steamship  Line,  Inc. 
Boles  was  on  a  lighter  and  during  the  discharge 
of  the  cargo  Boles  was  injured.  A  jury  held  that 
the  shipowner  was  negligent  as  to  its  part  in  the 
operation,  and  Boles  had  a  verdict.  The  court 
charged  the  rule  of  comparative  negligence,  to 
which  the  defendant  excepted.  The  defendant  re- 
quested a  charge  that  the  Jones  Act  did  not  apply. 
The  court  refused  the  request  and  the  defendant 
excepted.  The  Jones  Act  was  not  at  any  time 
explained  to  the  jury.  On  appeal  by  the  defend- 
ant, it  was  ruled  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  that  when  a  plaintiff 
comes  into  a  State  Court  to  enforce  his  remedy 
in  a  maritime  tort  for  personal  injuries, he  and  the 
defendant  are  entitled  to  the  doctrine  of  compara- 
tive negligence  just  as  they  would  get  in  an  action 
in  personam  in  an  admiralty  court.  The  only  time 
plaintiff  may  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  doctrine 
is  when  the  plaintiff  in  a  Federal  or  State  Court 
invokes  a  State  statute,  such  as  a  death  act  or  a 
labor  law  statute.  He  may  invoke- such  statutes  in 
enlargement  of  his  admiralty  remedy  without  of- 
fending the  admiralty  doctrine  of  uniformity.  If. 
however,  he  invokes  such  local  laws,  he  must  take 
them  subject  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  them, 
one  being  contributory  negligence  as  a  complete 
bar  (Tillie  Boles  as  administratrix,  etc.,  VS.  Mun- 
son Steamship  Line,  hie.,  App.  Div.  Sup.  Ct., 
N.  Y.) 

Exclusive  Employment  of  Trade-Unionists. 
— A  collective  bargaining  agreemenl  between  elec- 
trical contractors  and  an  electrical  workers'  union 
by  which  the  contractors  agreed  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  union  in  good  standing,  was  nol 
against  public  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  for  electrical  workers  to  belong  to  the 
union  in  order  to  obtain  employment :  nor  was  it 
void  for  want  of  mutuality  for  failure  to  impose 
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any  obligations  on  the  union  to  supply  laborers 
to  contractors.  The  agreement  of  the  contractors 
to  employ  none  but  union  laborers  was  supported 
by  a  consideration  in  that  it  was  necessarily  im- 
plied that  the  union  and  its  officers  and  members 
would,  collectively,  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  would  not  collectively  or  as  an  or- 
ganization exercise  any  right  or  do  any  act  it  or 
they  might  lawfully  exercise  or  do  in  conflict  with 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  that  the 
union  would  enforce  the  contract  to  the  extent 
of  its  powers  over  its  members  under  its  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  The  agreement  was  enforce- 
able in  an  action  to  enjoin  the  contractors  from 
employing  nonunion  labor  since  it  was  not  in  ef- 
fect an  agreement  for  personal  service  within  the 
rule  that  such  an  agreement  is  not  enforceable  by 
specific  performance.  It  was  held  that  there-  was 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law  for  the  violation  of 
the  agreement  precluding  the  granting  of  relief 
by  way  of  injunction. — Harper  et  al.  vs.  Local 
Union  No.  52,  etc. ;  Texas  Civil  Appellate  Court, 
April  30,  1932. 


HELM  ORDERS 


HIS  FIRST  COMMAND! 


I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  is  to  be  knocking 
about  in  an  open  boat.  I  remember  nights  and 
days  of  calm  when  we  pulled,  we  pulled,  and  the 
boat  seemed  to  stand  still,  as  if  bewitched  within 
the  circle  of  the  sea  horizon.  I  remember  the 
heat,  the  deluge  of  rain-squalls  that  kept  us  bail- 
ing for  dear  life  (but  filled  our  water-cask  I.  and 
I  remember  sixteen  hours  on  end  with  a  mouth 
dry  as  a  cinder  and  a  steering  oar  over  the  stern 
to  keep  my  first  command  head  on  to  a  breaking 
sea.  I  did  not  know  how  good  a  man  I  was  till 
then.  I  remember  the  drawn  faces,  the  dejected 
figures  of  my  two  men,  and  I  remember  my  youth 
and  the  feeling  that  will  never  come  back  any 
more — the  feeling  that  I  could  last  forever,  out- 
last the  sea,  the  earth,  and  all  men;  the  deceitful 
feeling  that  lures  us  on  to  joys,  to  perils,  to  love, 
to  vain  effort — to  death ;  the  triumphant  convic- 
tion of  strength,  the  heat  of  life  in  the  handful 
of  dust,  the  glow  in  the  heart  that  with  every  year 
grows  dim,  grows  cold,  grows  small,  and  expires 
— and  expires  too  soon — before  life  itself. — Jo- 
seph Conrad,  in  YoutJi. 


Certain  points  have  been  raised  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  concerning  the  clause  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  (  Safety  and  Load  Line  Conven- 
tions) Act.  1932,  relating  to  the  new  system  of 
giving  helm  orders.  In  a  letter  to  various  ship- 
ping and  seafaring  organizations,  the  Board  state- 
that  they  understand  that  the  majority  of  the 
organizations  representing  the  personnel  of  the 
mercantile  marine  "are  agreed  that,  eventually, 
helm  or  steering  orders  under  the  new  system 
should  be  given  by  using  the-  words  'port"  and 
'starboard'  in  the  direct  sense-."  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Board  that  the  terms  "starboard 
right"  and  "port  left"  might  well  be  recommended 
for  use  during  a  fairly  short  period  prior  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  terms  "starboard"  and  "port  ] 
for  use  in  the  direct  sense.  Therefore,  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  asked  on  the  following  points: 
(1)  should  the  words  "port"  and  "starboard," 
used  in  the  direct  sense,  be  recommended  as  the 
permanent  form  of  helm  or  steering  orders  under 
the  new  system?:  (2)  should  there  be  a  transi- 
tional period  during  which  some  other  terms 
should  be  used  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  the 
duration  of  the  transitional  period"":  (3)  should 
the  terms  "starboard  right"  and  "port  left"  be 
recommended  for  use  during  the  transitional 
period  and.  if  not.  what  other  terms  an 
gested?  The  Board  add  that  it  is  presumed 
ample  notice  of  the  change  would  be  secured  if  it 
came  into  operation  on  some  date  toward  the  end 
of  the  present  year  (probably  not  earlier  than 
November  1,  or  later  than  January  1.  1033). 


Life  is  never  so  bad  or  so  good  as  one  thinks. 
-Guy  de  Maupassant. 


THE  WORTH  OF  A  MAN 

A  man's  worth  is  measured  by  his  usefulness  to 
others.  The  only  thing  that  redeems  a  man  from 
worthlessness  is  service.  He,  therefore,  who 
spends  his  life  in  selfish  purposes  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  making  no  contributions  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others,  ranks  very  low  in  the  scale  of  moral 
values.  His  environment  can  easily  miss  him, 
and  no  regrets  and  tears  will  follow  him  when 
he  departs  from  the  stage  of  life,  on  which  he 
has  played  such  a  mean  and  craven  part.  His 
memory  will  fade  quickly  from  the  minds  of  the 
living,  and  the  dew  of  gratitude  will  not  fall  upon 
his  grave. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


UNITED  STATES  NAVIGATION  LAWS.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  Eleventh  edi- 
tion, 460  pp.     Price  $1. 

A  compilation  of  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  from  the  first  one  passed  in  1789  and 
signed  by  President  Washington  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tonnage  taxes,  to  the  latest  addition  to  the 
statute  books,  has  been  published  under  the  title, 
"The  Navigation  Laws  for  1931."  This  is  the 
eleventh  time  this  material  has  been  gathered  into 
one  volume  since  the  first  one  was  published  in 
1886.  Since  that  time  the  compilation  has  been 
made  at  four-year  intervals. 

According  to  Commissioner  Arthur  J.  Tyrer, 
who  directed  the  work  of  compiling  this  book  of 
about  460  pages,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
fine this  volume  to  the  laws  actually  in  force  with 
which  owners,  masters,  and  agents  of  vessels 
should  be  acquainted. 

"The  Navigation  Laws  for  1931"  is  divided 
into  major  sections  covering  divisions  such  as  the 
laws  on  measurements,  load  lines,  documents  of 
vessels,  officers  of  merchant  vessels,  merchant 
seamen,  seaworthiness,  inspection  of  steam  ves- 
sels, discrimination  and  retaliation,  entry  and 
clearance,  customs  laws  directly  relating  to  ves- 
sels, consul's  services  to  vessels,  domestic  com- 
merce, trade  with  Puerto  Rico,  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  trade  with  Alaska  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  quarantine  and  bills  of  health,  wrecks, 
ocean  mail  services,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  those  engaged  in 
water-borne  commerce. 

An  index  and  cross-index  have  been  devised  for 
this  book  which  make  the  information  in  it  read- 
ily accessible.  A  supplement  containing  new  laws 
relating  to  navigation  is  published  shortly  after 
the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress.  In  this 
way,  those  interested  in  navigation  are  able  to 
keep  fully  informed  on  the  laws  governing  the 
operation  of  vessels. 

A  perusal  of  the  pages  of  "The  Navigation 
Laws  for  1931"  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in 
its  capacity  of  supervising  water-borne  commerce. 
Some  of  these  laws  are  as  old  as  navigation  itself 
and  are  based  on  rules  that  may  be  traced  back 
to  antiquity,  Commissioner  Tyrer  pointed  out. 
These  are  known  as  the  common  law  of  the  sea 
and  extend  over  all  navigable  waters. 


The    recognized    need    of    uniform    navigation 

laws  was  considered  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  a  union  of  the  original  thirteen  col- 
onies, and  the  third  act  of  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States  provided  tor  imposing  duties  on 
tonnage  of  vessels.  The  same  Congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  registering  and  clearing  of  vessels  and 
regulating  the  coastal  trade.  These  acts  are  the 
foundation  for  the  present  laws  and  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  on  shipping  designed  to  meet 
the  growth  and  variety  of  conditions  of  water- 
borne  commerce,  with  increasing  regard,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  the  safety  of  life. 

The  importance  attached  to  navigation  laws  by 
the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  foundation  lav  on  this 
subject  was  passed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Following  the  creation  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  navigation  laws 
were  administered  by  this  department  till  1903. 
In  1884,  an  act  of  Congress  created  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  with  a  Commissioner  and  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

This  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903  when  that  De- 
partment was  created  and  in  1913,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  on  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce devolved  all  the  powers,  duties,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  previously  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  merchant 
vessels  and  yachts. 


EUROPEAN  DICTATORSHIPS.  By  Count  Carlo 
Sforza.  Publishers,  Allen  &  Unwin,  London, 
England.  Price  8s.  6d.,  net. 
Count  Sforza  has  set  out  in  this  book  to  study 
the  different  dictatorships  in  Europe  one  by  one. 
The  number  he  finds  to  describe  is  impressive  and 
disheartening.  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  Poland  and 
Russia,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  with  Ger- 
many in  the  offing — the  list  includes  half  the 
countries  of  Europe.  There  is  no  very  obvious 
other  common  bond  between  these  different  na- 
tions. The  list  includes  friend  and  foe.  victor  and 
vanquished,  in  the  last  war,  and  noncombatants  a> 
well.  There  are  dictatorships  in  backward  pea-ant 
countries  like  Yugoslavia,  in  feudal  agrarian 
states  like  Hungary,  and  in  highly  industrialized 
nations  like  Italy.  Stagnant  state-  like  Spain 
have,  or  had,  dictatorships,  bul  SO  have  new  coun- 
tries like  Poland  and  Turkey.  Turkey,  long  a 
state,  has  become  a  nation  by  shedding  an  empire. 
Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  been  a  na- 
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tion,  but  has  only  just  become  a  state,  acquiring 
at  the  same  time  an  empire  over  Germans,  Ukrain- 
ians, and  White  Russians.  Though  the  historical 
process  in  Poland  is  the  precise  opposite  to  that 
in  Turkey,  both  countries  enjoy  the  same  system 
of  government.  And  always  utterly  different 
stands  Communist  Russia,  another  dictatorship. 
It  is  Count  Sforza's  aim  to  show  in  a  series  of 
essays  the  varied  nature,  the  varied  future,  and 
the  invariable  effects  of  these  dictatorships.  He 
is  a  good,  sound,  old-fashioned  Liberal  who  be- 
lieves that  dictatorships  weaken  not  only  the  po- 
litical morals  of  the  populace  but  the  political 
intelligence  of  the  dictators.  He  is  a  root-and- 
branch  opponent  of  dictatorships,  but  he  is  also, 
which  by  no  means  follows,  a  discriminating  and 
perceptive  opponent.  He  does  not  lump  them  all 
together  and  call  them  bad  names ;  he  singles 
them  out  individually  to  administer  to  each  the 
punishment  appropriate  to  their  particular  crime. 
Count  Sforza  is  most  effective  in  his  treatment 
of  Italy,  is  most  interesting  in  his  description  of 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  is  slightest  in  his  ac- 
count of  Spain,  and  is  least  convincing  in  his 
discussion  of  Germany. 


BLAME  FOR  THE  SHIP'S  COOK 


Under  the  above  heading,  there  was  published 
recently  in  the  New  Zealand  press  a  statement 
that  the  cabbage  butterfly  was  introduced  into 
New  Zealand  through  the  careless  handling  of 
vegetables  by  some  ship's  cook.  The  cabbage  but- 
terfly is  here,  and  somebody  had  to  be  blamed 
for  it,  and  no  doubt  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  some  other  government  department  re- 
membered the  fact  that  it  is  always  a  safe  guess 
"to  blame  the  cook." 

The  statement  is  indeed  amusing — "the  careless 
handling  of  vegetables  brought  from  the  home- 
land by  some  ship's  cook."  One  would  imagine 
that  the  ship's  cook  brought  the  vegetables  in  his 
pocket  and,  after  all,  how  could  he  carelessly 
handle  the  vegetables  to  allow  the  cabbage  butter- 
fly to  escape?  Should  he  have  set  traps  for  them, 
or  should  he  have  kept  the  cabbages  in  cages,  or 
what  was  the  poor  old  ship's  cook  to  do? 

And  anyway,  why  blame  the  cook?  Why  not 
blame  the  shipping  company  for  bringing  the 
cabbages  to  New  Zealand?  In  what  way  did  the 
cook  carelessly  handle  these  cabbages?  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  government  should  have 


set  up  a  board  of  inquiry  into  this,  and  all  the 
cooks  in  New  Zealand  should  have  representation 
at  this  inquiry,  for  cabbage  butterfly  or  no  cab- 
bage  butterfly,  the  cooks  are  not  taking  the  blame. 
They  claim,  and  rightly  so,  that  their  job  is  to 
cook  cabbage,  not  to  look  for  butterflies  or  any 
other  kind  of  flies — just  to  cook  the  blessed  stuff 
and  serve  it  out  to  the  people  to  eat. 

This  is  a  question  which  must  be  investigated 
further  by  the  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Union  and 
by  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  culinary  art.  We 
can  see  in  the  near  future  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  every  cook 
in  New  Zealand  shall  also  be  an  entomologist. 
We  can  picture  the  cook  in  his  galley  examining 
every  cabbage  leaf  carefully  under  the  microscope 
and  writing  down  in  his  log  the  exact  number  of 
beetles,  bugs,  butterflies,  and  other  insects  that 
are  on  each  cabbage.  The  spud  barber  must  also 
be  equipped  with  suitable  instruments  for  exam- 
ining the  number  of  pests  in  potatoes ;  indeed,  the 
ship's  galley  will  become  a  sort  of  floating  labo- 
ratory in  the  near  future. 

We  have  read  many  humorous  reports  in  the 
daily  press,  but,  frankly,  the  story  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cabbage  butterfly  by  the  careless 
handling  of  vegetables  by  a  ship's  cook  takes  the 
biscuit. — The  New  Zealand  Transport  Worker. 


THE  SYDNEY  HARBOR  BRIDGE 


Our  Sydney  correspondent  writes :  "One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  celebrations  held 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Sydney 
Harbor  Bridge  was  the  procession  of  shipping 
which  passed  beneath  the  structure.  It  was  headed 
by  the  pilot  steamer  Captain  Cook,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Maloja,  Orient  liner 
Orford,  Nieuw  Zeeland  (K.  P.M.;,  Manundi 
(Adelaide  Steamship  Company),  Port  Auckland 
(Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line).  I'iniinale 
(Lloyd  Triestino),  Kitano  Mam  (X.Y.K.i.  Ta\ 
lissc  (Stoomv.  Mij.  Xederland).  Stassfurt  (Ham- 
burg-American Line),  Chemnitz  (  Norddeutschei 
Lloyd),  Tctneraire  (Willi.  Wilhelmsen).  Hunter 
and  Gwydir  (Newcastle  and  Hunter  River  Steam- 
ship Company."  The  fourteen  vessels  in  the  paw 
eant  were  thus  representative  of  seven  nations — 
British,  Australian,  German,  Dutch,  Norwegian. 
Italian  and  Japanese. 


If  thou  art  a  man  admire  those  who  attempt 
reat  things  even  though  they  fail. — Seneca. 
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MODERN  BIRTH   CONTROL 


Along  comes  science  to  bear  out  part  of  an  old 
adage..  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
children." 

In  the  country,  as  in  the  city,  the  higher  the 
economic  and  social  status  of  the  parents,  the 
fewer  are  the  children  born.  Whether  this  limi- 
tation of  babies  is  accomplished  entirely  by  birth 
control  or  is  partly  the  result  of  diminished  fecun- 
dity, it  is  impossible  to  say. 

These  observations  were  brought  to  light 
through  announcement  of  a  study  by  the  division 
of  research  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  of 
the  records  of  69,620  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  taken  from  the  original  schedules  of 
the  1910  federal  census. 

The  study  shows  that  in  rural  America  farm 
laborers  have  the  most,  and  farm  owners  the 
fewest  children  per  family;  and  in  American 
cities  unskilled  laborers  have  the  most,  and  pro- 
fessional classes  the  fewest  children  per  family. 

Wives  in  the  rural  population,  as  a  whole,  were 
found  to  be  distinctly  more  fertile  than  those  in 
the  urban  population.  The  farm  families  had  an 
average  of  one  more  child  than  city  families.  The 
childbearing  rates  of  the  rural  population  were 
63  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  urban. 

It  was  found  that  while  100  city  wives  are 
having  160  children,  a  similar  number  of  farm 
wives  are  having  260  children. 

The  groups  studied  included  once-married,  na- 
tive-white wives  selected  from  the  33  northern 
cities,  100,000  to  500,000  population,  and  from  74 
rural  counties  neighboring  the  cities. 

The  childbearing  rate  for  the  most  fertile  ur- 
ban class,  the  unskilled  laborers,  was  73  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  the  least  fertile,  the  profes- 
sional class.  Similarly,  the  rate  for  the  most  fer- 
tile farm  class,  the  laborers,  was  21  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  the  least  fertile  class,  the 
farm  owners.  The  least  fertile  rural  class,  the 
farm  owners,  had  a  birth  rate  11  per  cent  higher 
than  the  most  fertile  urban  class,  the  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  study  revealed,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  later  the  marriage,  the  fewer  were  the  off- 
spring. Deferred  marriage  was  found  to  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  birth  rate  among  rural 
women  than  among  urban  women.  Urban  women 
who  married  in  their  teens  had  55  more  children 
per  100  than  those  who  had  married  between  20 


and  25,  whereas  rural  women  who  had  married  in 
their  teens  had  74  more  children  per  100  than 
those  who  had  married  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  25. 

The  average  age  at  marriage  for  women  living 
in  the  city  was  found  to  be  only  1.3  years  higher 
than  for  women  living  in  the  country.  Of  those 
in  both  groups  marrying  under  40,  the  most  fre- 
quent age  for  marriage  among  rural  women  was 
19.2  years,  and  among  urban  women  20.5  years. 
It  was  found  that  the  wives  of  urban  professional 
men  had,  as  a  rule,  married  about  five  years  later 
than  the  wives  of  farm  laborers. 


PROPERTY  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
guarantee  the  title  to  any  class  of  property  to 
anybody  without  reserve.  In  other  words,  the 
capital  idea  of  the  capitalist  that  capital  is  sacred, 
that  property  is  untouchable,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution. 

Twice  (in  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments) the  Constitution  provides  that  no  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  "life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  And  it  says  "pri- 
vate property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  But  these  qualified 
guarantees  of  security  to  private  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  holding  of  private  property 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Eighteenth  Amendments. 

The  Constitution  as  originally  adopted  made 
two  provisions  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  class  of 
property  (Article  I,  Section  9;  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 2).  Later  (in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  I 
it  not  only  entirely  destroyed  that  class  of  prop- 
erty (slaves  valued  at  several  billions),  but  went 
further  (in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment)  and 
provided  that  all  "debts,  obligations  and  claim-'* 
based  upon  that  certain  class  of  property  "shall 
be  held  illegal  and  void." 

Again,  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  the  Con- 
stitution destroyed  the  value  of  immense  proper- 
ties which  had  been  recognized  a-  legitimate  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  and  continued 
to  be  so  regarded  for  a  year  alter  its  adoption. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote,  "This  country 
with    its    institutions    belongs    to    the    people    who 

inhabit  it,"  he  did  not  break  faith  with  the  Con- 
stitution. The  primary  concern  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  welfare  <>!    the  whole  people.      It   will 
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tolerate  nothing  (even  of  its  own  creation)  that 
wars  against  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  If 
the  holding  of  any  class  or  amount  of  property  by 
private  individuals  or  corporations  becomes  so- 
cially unsound  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  own  the  United  States  and  all  its 
works,  there  are  good  constitutional  precedents 
either  to  alter  or  destroy  the  temporary  legal 
foundation  upon  which  that  property  rests. 


A  FAMOUS  WINDJAMMER 


The  iron  bark  Coriolanus,  one  time  queen  of 
British  jute  clippers,  a  sea-wracked  relic  of  Scot- 
tish shipwrights'  artistry  that  still  holds  the  speed 
record  for  sailing  ships  between  England  and 
Calcutta,  is  to  be  restored  to  active  duty.  Mr.  C. 
Nelson  Rogers,  Boston  shipping  man,  bought  the 
bark  in  New  Bedford  and  intends  to  restore  the 
vessel  as  a  full-rigged  ship,  stow  a  general  cargo 
and  set  sail  for  the  Cape  Verde  and  Canary 
Islands  and  the  African  west  coast.  When  the 
old  Clydebanker  sets  forth  some  time  next  fall 
she  will  be  the  only  general  trader  under  square 
sail  still  flying  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Rogers  intends  to  have  the  vessel  towed 
to  Bath,  Maine,  for  recommissioning  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  which  began  operations  back  in  the 
days  when  the  oceans  were  flecked  with  the  great 
white  wings  of  full  riggers.  When  Coriolanus 
tows  out  of  the  Kennebec  in  September  she  will 
carry  a  press  of  canvas  such  as  that  under  which 
she  made  her  record  run  to  India. 

Fifty-six  years  ago  Coriolanus  was  launched 
from  the  yard  of  A.  McMillan  &  Son  at  Dum- 
barton on  the  Clyde,  Scotland.  From  the  time 
J.  Patten,  Jr.,  of  London  took  her  from  the 
stocks  she  was  the  pride  of  the  deep-water  man's 
critical  but  approving  eye,  an  attitude  soon  justi- 
fied when  the  builders  of  Coriolanus  entered  her 
model  in  the  London  Shipwrights'  Exposition  in 
1877  and  received  a  gold  medal  for  the  beaut) 
of  her  speedy  lines. 

Just  to  prove  that  this  honor  was  well  deserved, 
Coriolanus  made  an  all-time  record  by  dropping 
anchor  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  seamen  in 
the  British  jute  fleet  in  the  Calcutta  roadstead 
on  the  sixty-ninth  day  out  from  the  Scilly  Islands. 

John  Stewart's  Line  of  iron  clippers  out  of 
London  obtained  title  to  the  Coriolanus  in  the 
eighties  and  worked  her  successfully  along  with 
such  famous  cracks  as  the  huge  Commonwealth 
and  Coriolanus'  tidy  little  sister  Hcspcrides.  The 


Germans  got  her  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
and  she  served  them  well  before  they  cut  her  rig 
down  from  ship  to  bark  and  sold  her  to  the  Nor- 
wegians. 

In  1902,  while  still  under  the  flag  of  the  Gen 
man  Empire's  growing  merchant  service,  Corio- 
lanus was  one  of  seventeen  vessels  driven  ashore 
at  Algoa  Bay  at  the  height  of  a  great  southeast 
hurricane.  <  )f  this  big  fleet  only  five  vessels  were 
saved,  and  the  stout  little  Dumbarton  beauty  was 
one  of  them. 

Under  the  name  Tiburon,  the  aging  Clyde- 
banker  tramped  the  seas  for  North  Cape  skip- 
pers. She  got  safely  through  the  World  War 
under  the  flag  of  Norway,  then  went  to  Pana- 
manian owners  as  Eugenia  limilia. 

About  twelve  years  ago  she  passed  into  Ameri- 
can ownership,  was  soon  seized  in  the  illicit  rum 
traffic  and  sold  to  a  Portuguese  in  the  Cape  Vend 
Islands,  who  used  her  as  a  packet  ship  betweeJ 
the  islands  and  New  Bedford.  A  fine  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  her  Portuguese  owner  prompted 
him  to  change  the  name  I.iua.  given  by  the  Amer- 
icans, back  to  Coriolanus. 

Once  more  sailing  the  seas  under  her  old  name, 
Coriolanus  again  distinguished  herself.  She  be- 
gan to  make  money  for  the  Portuguese.  At  times, 
too,  she  showed  flashes  of  her  old  speed  even 
under  the  modified  bark  rig  and  the  all  too  in-1, 
different  handling  of  Cape  Verde  crews. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Coriolanus  has  been 
lying  idle  on  the  New  Bedford  waterfront.  Van 
dais  have  taken  everything  useful  from  the  decks, 
cabins,  or  rigging.  They  left  the  anchors  and  a 
marble-topped  sideboard  in  the  mahogany-pall 
eled  saloon.  That  and  the  stained  glass  in  the 
skylight  remained.  The  stained  glass  even  sur- 
vived the  near  disaster  at  Algoa  Bay  thirty  years 
ago.  There  are  delicate  designs  in  the  old  sky- 
light still,  and  colored  outlines  in  glass  of  (iulsean 
Castle  and  Scottish  shepherd  seines. 

Five  men  worked  nearly  a  full  week  hacking 
off  the  figurehead.  An  antique  dealer  has  it  to- 
day. It  is  a  splendid  conception  of  the  ancient 
Roman  warrior  for  whom  Coriolanus  was  named, 
a  helmeted  and  shielded  emblem  that  led  the  jute 
clipper  from  the  stocks  at  Dumbarton  over  the 
record  passage  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Hooghlv  way  back  in  better  days.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  going  to  give  her  another  figure-head,  along 
with  a  stout  and  lofty  rig,  and  send  her  back 
to  the  insular  domains  of  Portugal  and  the  African 
gold  coast  a-  a  general  trader. 
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Emmet  J.  McCormack,  vice-president  of  Moore 
&McCormack  Co.,  Inc.,  operators  of  the  American 
Icantic  Line  and  of  other  shipping  services,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Mari- 
time Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding John  Dowd,  who  served  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  Veragua,  last  of  the  six  passenger  steam- 
ers building  for  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  under  a 
mail  contract,  has  been  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
She  is  7,200  tons  gross,  450  feet  long  and  60-foot 
beam,  and  will  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  eighteen 
knots  by  turbo-electric  engines  developing  10,500 
horsepower. 

Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  Ltd.  and  sub- 
sidiaries for  the  year  ended  January  31,  1932, 
report  net  earnings  of  $153,663,  after  deprecia- 
tion, Federal  taxes  and  other  charges,  or  $1.56  a 
share  on  95,000  common  shares,  after  preferred 
dividends.  In  the  year  ended  January  31,  1931, 
net  income  was  $352,077  or  $3.74  a  share  on 
92,471  common  shares. 

A  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  six  months  has 
been  imposed  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  (S.  D., 
N.  Y.),  on  Manuel  O.  Markins,  former  secretary 
to  the  Portuguese  Consul  General  in  New  York 
and  recently  a  proprietor  of  a  steamship  ticket 
agency  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  conspiracy  and  aid- 
ng  and  abetting  an  alien  to  obtain  a  false  permit 
o  reenter  the  United  States. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  sub- 
sidiaries (previously  the  American  Brown  Bo- 
veri  Electric  Corporation),  report  net  earnings  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31  of  $230,305  after 
taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  etc.  Net  loss  of 
$127,392  was  reported  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1931  by  the  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  and 
subsidiaries. 

In  their  annual  report,  the  directors  of  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  state  that  the  com- 
pany has  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the  Union 
Steamship  Company's  liners  Aorangi  and  Niagara. 
The  report  says  in  part :  "The  operating  results 
of  your  combined  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  for 
the  year  have  been  satisfactory,  considering  the 
traffic  conditions.  The  operations  of  the  Empress 
of  Britain,  the  newest  and  largest  vessel  in  your 
Atlantic   service,   have  been   satisfactory,   having 


shown  an  operating  profit  oil  voyages  during  the 
regular  Atlantic  season  of  $396,158.  This  vessel 
is  now  on  a  world's  cruise,  with  estimated  gross 
revenues  of  $1,300,000." 

T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  has  been  reappointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  a  new  term  as  a  member  of  that  body  beginning 
June  8,  the  date  his  present  appointment  expires. 
The  reappointment  gives  the  Shipping  Board 
chairman  the  distinction  of  having  been  directly 
sponsored  by  three  Presidents.  O'Connor  was 
first  appointed  to  the  board  by  President  Harding 
in  1921  and  renamed  by  President  Coolidge  in 
1026.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
since  1924. 

Sixty-six  vessels  were  paid  $1,230,000  freight 
for  moving  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Northwest 
which  was  sold  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  the 
Nanking  Government  of  China  for  the  relief  of 
victims  of  the  Yangtze  flood  several  months  ago. 
The  total  cargo  moved  was  225,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  160,128  tons  of  flour.  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons, 
of  Seattle,  who  acted  as  agents,  chartered  thirty- 
two  berth  vessels,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
American,  to  carry  89,800  tons  of  cargo.  Eleven 
British  and  twenty-three  Scandinavian  vessels 
carried  286,746  tons.  The  freight  earned  on  the 
deal  by  American  vessels  was  $209,033.11,  on  a 
total  of  64,153  tons. 

A  strong  protest  against  the  action  of  the  trans- 
portation committee  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  in  opposing  governmental 
control  of  the  intercoastal  water  rates,  has  been 
made  by  Edward  P.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American- Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  association. 
The  American-Hawaiian  executive  has  long  ad- 
vocated Federal  control  for  the  intercoastal  trade. 
as  he  believes  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  stabiliz- 
ing freight  rates.  He  points  out  that  interests 
representing  about  1,250,000  tons  of  intercoastal 
shipping  favor  such  legislation,  while  a  small 
minority,  controlling  only  about  356,000  ton-,  are 
against  it. 

Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Wesl  Indies  S.  S.  Lines  and 
subsidiaries    report    consolidated    net    earnings    in 

1031  of  $93,770,  or  87  cents  each  on  108,000  pre- 
ferred s|iar(-  outstanding— 150,000  common 
shares  are  also  outstanding.  The  gross  operating 
revenue  earned  in  1931  decreased  $4,1  17,894  from 

the  1930  returns,  or  14.88  per  cent,  operating 
expenses  declined  $3,771,959  I  1  k83  per  cent  |  and 
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net  income,  $495,783.  Mortgage  bonds  and  loans 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  to  the  company  were 
reduced  last  year  by  $1,566,816,  while  the  fifty- 
one  vessels  owned  by  the  company  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  written  down  $3,792,611.  The  in- 
vestment in  Colombia  Syndicate  was  also  written 
off  $1,820,000.  As  of  December  31  last,  current 
assets  totaled  $5,128,628,  including  $1,339,558  in 
cash  and  $2,100,000  in  call  loans.  Current  liabili- 
ties totaled  $1,510,266. 

It  is  believed  almost  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  heavy  cut  in  the  amounts  now  paid  as  ocean 
mail  subsidies.  At  any  rate  the  lines  which  own 
or  charter  foreign  ships  while  receiving  subsidies 
from  the  Government  in  the  guise  of  mail  pay- 
ments, are  in  for  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  the  betting  is  about  five  to  one  that  some  of 
the  most  scandalous  arrangements  now  in  force 
in  regard  to  cargo  services  will  soon  come  to  an 
end  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies. Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  who  is 
grilling  some  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee  investigating  existing  contracts, 
is  determined  to  have  all  the  possible  data  and 
has  crossed  swords  on  previous  occasions  with 
the  Shipping  Board  and  its  champions.  (  )nly  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  Senator  McKellaf 
unsuccessfully  sought  a  thorough  investigation  of 
Shipping  Board  affairs. 

Early  announcement  is  expected  of  legislation 
by  the  Dominion  Government  which  will  protect 
Canadian  shipping,  and  more  especially  Canadian 
vessels  engaged  in  the  grain  trade,  against  un- 
equal competition  from  U.  S.  ships  operating  to 
and  from  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  promised  changes  are 
designed  to  cope  with  the  practice  by  U.  S.  ves- 
sels of  loading  grain  at  Port  Arthur  for  Buffalo, 
where  it  is  transshipped  in  other  U.  S.  vessels 
and  carried  to  Montreal.  Canadian  shipowners 
have  long  contended  that  this  has  constituted  an 
evasion  of  the  Canadian  shipping  laws  and  that 
U.  S.  ships  have  been  virtually  engaging  in  the 
coastwise  trade  between  Canadian  ports.  It  is 
represented  that  construction  of  the  Welland 
Canal  and  additional  grain  facilities  at  Kingston 
and  Prescott  have  strengthened  the  Canadian 
grain-trade  services  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  no  longer  are  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  handling  of  that  portion  of 
the  Canadian  grain  crop  which  moves  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  route. 


The  Canadian  National  steamer  Prince  David, 
which  struck  a  coral  reef  twenty  miles  north  of 
St.  George's  and  was  believed  to  be  a  total  loss, 
was  refloated  April  25  by  the  Merritt-Chapman 
&  Scott  wrecking  steamers  U'illctt  and  Jo/in  W\ 
Chittenden.  The  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Cor- 
poration took  the  job  of  salvaging  the  ship  on  a 
"no  cure  no  pay"  basis.  The  Prince  David,  which 
has  a  speed  of  twenty-two  knots,  was  reported  to 
have  been  running  at  nearly  full  speed  when  she 
skimmed  over  the  edge  of  a  coral  reel,  ripped  out 
a  considerable  section  of  her  bottom  and  came  to 
rest  finally  with  a  foot  of  water  under  her  bow 
and  twenty  feet  of  water  over  the  main  deck 
astern.  The  salvage  operation  required  three 
weeks  and  was  complicated  by  a  heavy  undertow. 
It  involved  extensive  patching  and  bulkheading 
and  the  blasting  of  a  passage  through  the  coral 
reefs  into  deep  water.  When  floated  the  vessel 
was  drawing  about  twenty-five  feet  and  had  a  list 
of  about  eleven  degrees.  It  is  understood  that  the 
vessel  was  insured  for  about  $2,000,000.  She  is  a 
vessel  of  6,892  tons  gross  register.  Her  home 
port  is  Vancouver.  She  was  engaged  in  winter 
cruise  service  between  Halifax.  Boston  and  Ber- 
muda at  the  time  of  the  stranding. 

The  abolition  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Company,  proposed  in  the  bill  sponsored  in 
Washington  by  the  Economy  Committee  of  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  C.  F.  Wahl,  acting  head  of  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  have  created  the 
propaganda  in  favor  of  the  surrender  of  the  line 
by  the  government.  Mr.  Wahl  declared  that  turn- 
ing the  line  over  to  private  steamship  interests 
would  work  a  great  hardship  for  American  work- 
ers on  the  canal.  He  said  the  line's  passengers  are 
chiefly  Canal  Zone  employes,  who  get  a  25  per 
cent  discount  on  the  regular  fare,  and  the  freight 
is  chiefly  supplies  for  the  canal,  the  Panama  Kail- 
road,  and  the  commissary.  The  employes  are  al- 
ready  bearing  an  extra  burden  in  higher  commis- 
sary prices,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  25  per  cent 
surcharge  on  the  sales  to  others  than  govern 
ment  employees.  If  the  steamship  line  is  abolished 
they  will  have  to  pay  full  rate  on  trips  back  to  the 
United  States,  or  forego  vacations  in  a  temperate 
climate,  which  American  employees  there  regard 
as  necessary.  Mr.  Wahl  figured  that  the  abolition 
would  really  mean  an  average  assessment  of  from 
$200  to  $300  a  year  on  Canal  Zone  employ 
a  subsidy  to  the  private  shipowners. 
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Minimum  passage  fares  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
by  the  North  Pacific-Europe  lines. 

The  keel  of  a  new  vessel  to  replace  the  Danish 
training  ship  Kobenhavn  is  shortly  to  be  laid.  It 
will  be  a  full-rigged  ship,  financed  by  the  State 
partly  from  money  due  from  war  insurance  sur- 
plus and  partly  from  government  funds. 

The  passenger  and  cargo  motor  liner  Caribia, 
12,000  tons  gross,  building  at  the  Hamburg  yard 
of  Blohm  &  Voss  for  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  has  been  launched.  She  is  intended  for  the 
company's  West  Indian  express  service.  Her 
contract  speed  is  seventeen  knots. 

Attempt  will  be  made  to  start  salvage  work  on 
the  wreck  of  the  Lusitania  this  summer  if  weather 
conditions  are  favorable,  according  to  Captain 
Hilton  Railey,  who  recently  arrived  at  South- 
ampton from  New  York.  Captain  Railey  is  to 
try  to  sink  a  giant  steel  tube  to  the  Lusitania. 

A  seagoing  fleet  totaling  64,100  gross  tons  is 
operated  under  Hungarian  registry.  The  country 
is  without  a  seaport  since  the  redivision  of  terri- 
tory in  Europe  after  the  war.  Exemption  of  ship- 
ping companies  from  all  taxes  is  planned  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  aid  the  shipping  in- 
dustry. 

Svcnska  Lloyd,  Gothenberg,  reports  a  surplus 
on  the  1931  account  of  kr.  2,028,000,  which  is  in- 
creased to  kr.  2,153,000  by  other  items  of  income. 
After  deducting  interest  charges,  repair  costs, 
maintenance  and  depreciation,  there  remains  a  net 
balance  of  kr.  686,000,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
renewal  fund. 

The  British  Government  has  refused  to  appoint 
an  inquiry  commission  to  consider  the  extension 
of  aid  to  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  for  the 
completion  of  the  73,000-ton  superliner  at  Clyde- 
bank. It  is  considered  that  this  action  disposes 
definitely  of  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  from 
the  government. 

Vega-Reederei,  Vienna,  the  only  shipowning 
firm  which  still  operates  sea  going  ships  under  the 
Austrian  flag,  has  been  granted  an  exemption  of 
taxes  and  dues  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
concern  owns   four  small  boats  running  out  of 


Hamburg  to  England,  Prance  and  Portugal.  The 
exemption  applies  to  all  Austrian  shipping. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the  Lat- 
vian merchant  marine  consisted  of  146  vessels  of 
200,877  tons.  In  1925,  100  vessels  of  52,367  tons 
flew  the  Latvian  flag,  in  1930  the  country  had 
146  merchant  ships  of  176,932  tons,  and  in  1931, 
153  vessels  of  207,092  tons.  Since  1925,  the 
average  size  of  the  vessels  comprising  the  Latvian 
merchant  marine  has  increased  from  about  500 
to  1,350  tons  gross. 

Merchant  ships  registered  under  the  Belgian 
flag  totaled  157  of  521,182  tons  gross  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  year.  Ten  of  these  aggre- 
gating 55,829  tons  gross  were  motor  vessels,  137 
of  457,412  tons  gross  were  steamers,  one  of  2.776 
tons  gross  was  a  sailing  vessel  and  9  of  5,165 
tons  gross  were  sea  lighters.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  the  Belgian  fleet  thus  decreased  by  four 
vessels  and  8,494  tons,  while  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  seagoing  vessels  were  laid  up. 

Appropriations  totaling  $572,000  are  involved 
in  the  Mexican  port  improvement  program  for 
1932.  Preliminary  details  are  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  harbor  at  Punta  Piedra,  Sonora, 
while  other  features  of  the  program  include 
general  conservation  of  harbors  on  both  coasts, 
general  repairs  to  fiscal  wharves  at  Tampico  and 
La  Paz,  Lower  California,  lighthouse  construc- 
tion at  Punta  Molas  (Cozemal  Island),  Cabo 
Tosco  (Lower  California)  and  general  conserva- 
tion of  lighthouse  on  both  coasts. 

A  shipowning  undertaking  which  has  main- 
tained its  dividend  at  the  same  rate  for  half  a 
century  must  surely  be  unique.  This  proud  boast 
can  be  made  by  the  North  of  Scotland  and  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Aberdeen ;  moreover, 
in  1919  and  1920  the  dividend  was  accompanied 
by  a  bonus  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
company  can  trace  its  history  back  to  1790,  but 
it  was  registered  under  its  present  style  thirteen 
years  ago.  It  owns  ten  steamers,  including  the 
new  St.  Sunniva,  and  maintains  regular  services 
between  Leith  and  Aberdeen  and  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands. 

The  annual  report  of  the  A/S  Ivarans  RedeH 
(Ivar  An.  Christensen,  Oslo),  states  that  it  was 
thought  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
would  assist  the  freight  market,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.    No  improvement  has  been  perceptible 
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and  idle  tonnage  has  since  increased.  With  the 
exception  of  the  steamer  Modig,  which  was  laid 
up  from  the  beginning  of  1931  until  the  end  of 
October,  the  company's  ships  were  in  commission 
throughout  the  year,  while  the  tanker  Arthur  IV. 
Sewall  is  running  on  her  old  time  charter  party. 
During  the  year  the  company  acquired  the  Amer- 
ican interests  in  A/S  Linea  Sud  Americana,  and 
also  purchased  two  of  the  latter  company's  ships. 
The  accounts  show  a  profit  of  kr.  471,000,  which 
have  been  applied  to  writing  down  the  value  of 
the  ships,  which  are  six  in  number  of  a  total  of 
48,804  tons. 

A  net  loss  of  £533,204  for  the  year  1931  is 
revealed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company.  Ltd.,  which  compares  with 
a  net  profit  of  £18,601  in  1930  and  £809,630  in 
1929.  As  foreshadowed  in  the  interim  report  last 
December,  the  company  is  paying  no  dividends  on 
ordinary  shares  and  has  only  £67,500  with  which 
to  pay  preference  dividends.  The  balance  sheet 
conforms  with  remarkable  accuracy  to  last  De- 
cember's forecast,  showing  a  reduction  of  £2,- 
331,000  in  gross  revenue,  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  £2,420.000.  In  addition.  £350,000 
has  been  transferred  from  contingencies  reserve, 
which  is  offset  by  credits  of  a  non-recurring 
nature  available  during  the  year  and  credited  to 
reserve  in  accordance  with  practice.  As  antici- 
pated, cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  due  January  1  remain  unpaid.  The  report 
contains  some  favorable  features,  however,  nota- 
bly in  its  revelation  that  the  company's  cash  hold- 
ing has  risen  from  £(X>8,000  to  £i. 342.000,  de- 
spite conditions  of  unprecedented  difficulty.  The 
company's  fleet  is  valued  at  £8,743.000 — slightly 
higher  than  the  1930  valuation.  No  mention  is 
made  of  resumption  of  work  on  the  C'unarder 
No.  534,  and  a  note  on  the  balance  sheet  says 
there  is  a  liability  on  the  contract,  but  the  amount 
is  not  specified. 

Burmeister  &  Wain,  Ltd.,  have  published  a 
handsomely  illustrated  brochure  describing  their 
shipyards  at  Copenhagen.  The  plant  at  Refsha- 
leoen,  which  can  accommodate  ships  up  to  650 
ft.  in  length,  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  has  a  water  frontage  of  4,000  ft. 
long,  while  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  quays 
is  24.6  ft.  Building  and  repairing  of  all  types  of 
vessels  is  handled  at  the  yard,  but  a  specialty  is 
made  of  the  construction  of  motor  vessels.  As 
to  the  Strandgade  yard,  which  is  situated  further 


up  the  harbor,  the  water  frontage  is  2,400  ft. 
long,  while  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  quays 
is  20  ft.  Ships  up  to  350  ft.  long  are  accommo- 
dated at  this  yard  on  two  building  berths.  The 
repair  plant  at  the  yard  consists  of  three  floating 
docks  up  to  4,000  tons  lifting  capacity.  Needless 
to  say,  both  yards  are  completely  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery  and  transport  fa- 
cilities, including  special  equipment  at  the  Strand- 
gade yard  for  quick  repairs  to  ships  while  they 
are  loading  or  discharging  in  the  harbor.  The 
Refshaleoen  yard  is  the  older  of  the  two,  having 
been  established  in  1854  (the  Strandgade  yard 
was  established  in  1897).  To  date  both  yards 
have  delivered  584  ships,  of  which  367  were 
steamers  and  108  Diesel  motor  vessels.  The  first 
of  the  latter  was  the  S  eland  ia,  a  Diesel-engine 
liner  of  7.400  tons  d.w.,  completed  in  1912. 

No  fighting  ship  was  ever  built  in  deeper  se- 
crecy than  that  which  surrounds  the  mammoth 
Cunard  liner  now  on  the  stocks  at  John  Brown 
&  Co.'s  yard,  Clydebank,  dates  are  closed  against 
all  save  officials  and  workmen,  and  elaborate  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  exclude  sightseers.  The 
Cunard  management  evidently  desires  to  conceal 
the  features  of  the  new  vessel  from  competitors, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  who  are  understood 
to  have  made  attempts  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
her  design.  Although  she  will  not  be  ready  to  go 
afloat  for  another  five  months,  she  already  con- 
veys an  overpowering  impression  of  immensity. 
From  stem  to  stern  this  gigantic  steel-ribbed  hull 
measuro  nearly  350  yards,  and  her  cubic  capac- 
ity will  be  7.300,000  feet.  Her  displacement 
will  be  approximately  84,000  tons.  Everything 
about  this  mystery  ship  is  planned  on  a  gargan- 
tuan scale.  Her  rivets  alone  account  for  4,000 
tons,  the  largest  of  them  weighing'  11  pounds 
each.  Should  the  machinery  be  forced  it  would 
generate  210,000  h.p.  The  ship's  ocean  speed  is 
expected  to  average  over  30  knots  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York.  Although  not  officially 
claimed  to  be  unsinkable,  the  ship  is  built  to  re- 
main afloat  after  receiving  damage  that  would 
speedily  send  any  ordinary  liner  to  the  bottom. 
Whole  sections  of  the  hull  could  be  destroyed 
without  causing  the  ship  to  sink.  As  evidence  of 
the  principle  of  duplication,  there  will  be  20  sepa- 
rate radio  stations,  each  with  its  own  operator. 
Three  thousand  men  are  working  on  the  ship 
itself,  and  many  more  thousands  all  over  the 
country  are  employed  in  making  the  equipment. 
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The  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  which 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  defeat  the  members  of 
the  carmen's  union  not  so  long  ago,  has  notified 
the  commission  council  that  unless  it  is  allowed 
to  raise  the  present  street  car  fare  from  seven  to 
at  least  ten  cents,  it  will  be  obliged  to  file  an  ap- 
plication in  voluntary  bankruptcy. 

At  a  conference  on  unemployment  relief,  called 
by  Governor  Case  of  Rhode  Island,  Henry  T. 
Samson,  chairman,  said  that  the  $2,500,000  relief 
loan  law  was  inadequate,  that  45,000  persons  are 
depending  on  public  aid  in  Rhode  Island  and  that 
the  number  would  be  largely  increased  before 
December. 

Things  are  happening  in  air  transportation  cir- 
cles. The  Century  Air  Lines,  a  company  which 
locked  out  its  union  pilots,  has  been  absorbed  by 
another  corporation,  on  paper  at  least.  Announce- 
ment is  also  made  that  Arizona,  following  an  ex- 
tended hearing,  refused  to  grant  franchise  rights 
in  that  state  to  the  would-be  union  crushers. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  relate  that  the  first  printing  press  was 
set  up  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  first  printed  book  bearing  the  date  of  1468. 
By  1600  there  were  eighty-three  printers  in 
Prague  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  1930  20,000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  1190  printing  establish- 
ments, with  1141  typesetting  machines  in  use. 

How  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany came  to  be  formed,  how  it  was  organized, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  operating,  the  service 
it  is  performing,  the  remarkable  progress  it  has 
made,  the  national  and  international  unions  finan- 
cially interested  and  the  officers  and  committees 
entrusted  with  its  management  is  presented  in  a 
neatly  printed  booklet  that  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Washington  offices  of  the  company. 
More  than  3.5  per  cent  of  those  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  are  in  the  teaching 
profession,  E.  M.  Foster,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  Federal  Office  of  Education,  recently 
said.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  uni- 
versity a  total  of  1,037,605  persons  comprise  the 
ranks,  he  said.  In  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  women  teachers  dominate  by  a  ratio  of 
five  to  one,  he  reported. 

What  to  do  with  2000  jobless  Mexicans  whom 


the  employers  have  thrown  into  the  unemployed 
army  is  a  puzzle  for  the  officials  of  Hammond, 
Ind.  Judge  Maurice  E.  ("rites,  of  the  Lake 
County  Superior  Court,  presented  to  the  county 
board  a  plan  whereby  the  Mexicans  could  be  de- 
ported to  Mexico  at  less  cost  than  it  would  take 
to  keep  them  alive  by  charity.  I  le  said  the  I  fnited 
States  Government  would  supervise  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  Mexicans  to  the  border,  where  the 
Mexican  Government  would  take  charge  of  them. 

Out  of  a  total  of  4.66S, 537  ballots  cast  in  the 
Literary  Digest's  poll  on  prohibition,  73.5  per 
cent  favored  repeal  and  26.5  per  cent  preferred 
continuance  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  it  was 
announced.  Only  two  states — Kansas  and  North 
Carolina — are  said  to  have  returned  a  majority 
for  prohibition,  while  thirty-three  states  returned 
a  wet  majority  of  more  than  2  to  1.  while  in  nine 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Louisiana. 
Montana  and  Nevada — the  majority  was  4  to  1 
or  better. 

Here's  pretty  near  the  classic  example  of  how 
the  next  depression  is  now  in  the  making.  A  big 
railroad,  which  must  for  the  moment  be  anony- 
mous, applied  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  a  loan  of  three  million  dollars.  The 
railroad  proposed  to  apply  half  of  this  loan  to 
retirement  of  money  borrowed  from  banks  and 
which  the  banks  demanded— matured  bond  issues, 
in  other  words.  The  railroad  proposed  to  use  the 
remaining  half — a  million  and  a  half  dollars — in 
installing  machinery  equipment  which  would  en- 
able 140  men  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  1400 
men ! 

In  an  individual  report  of  the  special  Senate 
committee  to  investigate  methods  to  alleviate  un- 
employment, Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  rec- 
ommended compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
or  wage  reserves  to  be  regulated  under  State 
authority.  Senator  Wagner  pointed  out  that  his 
plan  does  not  mean  that  the  States  must  operate 
the  insurance  systems  or  even  contribute  to  them, 
but  that  "the  employer  is  under  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  provide  insurance  or  reserves  to  protect 
his  employes  against  a  stated  period  of  unem- 
ployment." Under  his  scheme  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  contribute  by  allowing  employers 
to  deduct  from  their  income  tax  a  portion  ol  their 
payments  into  the  unemployment  reserves. 

Senator  Bingham  of  Connecticut  ha-  offered 
a  bill  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
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Board  of  Mediation  labor  controversies  between 
common  carriers  by  air  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  carriers  of  mail  by  air  and  their  re- 
spective employees.  The  measure  was  presented 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1926  and  was  offered  at  this  time,  Senator  Bing- 
ham told  the  Senate,  because  of  trouble  that  had 
threatened  operation  of  several  important  airlines. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bill  limits  the  jurisdiction  to  those 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  to 
those  carrying  United  States  mail,  the  Connecti- 
cut Senator  declared  he  could  see  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  its  enactment,  while  he  considered  that 
many  benefits  would  flow  from  it. 

William  Mahoney,  Labor-Progressive  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  40,467  to  36,405.  In  his  campaign  Mahoney 
declared  against  the  false  economy  of  salary  re- 
ductions and  insisted  that  large  economies  in  ad- 
ministration could  be  effected  without  debasing 
the  living  standards  of  city  employes  by  shaving 
their  pay  envelopes.  He  promised  to  use  the  power 
of  his  office  to  break  the  grip  of  the  underworld 
influence  over  municipal  politics  and  reduce  the 
indirect  tax  laid  on  the  people  by  unfair  and  in- 
equitable utility  corporations.  Three  Labor-Pro- 
gressive candidates  were  elected  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil. This  insures  labor  control  of  that  body.  Mr. 
Mahoney  is  the  first  laborite  to  serve  as  St.  Paul's 
chief  executive.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Union  Labor  Advocate. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  spring  of 
1932  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  failure  of  any 
development,  not  only  toward  recovery,  but  even 
of  the  usual  seasonal  upswing,"  says  Facts  for 
Workers,  the  monthly  economic  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.  "Depression  is 
still  definitely  on  the  downgrade,"  Facts  for 
Workers  continues.  "Per  capita  earnings  of  wage 
earners  shrank  from  1  per  cent  from  February  to 
March,  as  did  the  number  employed.  Employ- 
ment and  earnings  this  March  were,  respectively, 
15  and  18  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  Industrial 
production  fell  off  3  per  cent  in  the  month,  and 
stands  at  22  per  cent  below  March,  1931.  Mean- 
while a  critical  situation  is  developing  due  to  the 
imminent  giving  out  of  local  funds  for  unemploy- 
ment relief.  What  will  happen  as  a  result  nobody 
knows.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  borrowing  from 
the  banks — as  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation — does  not  stimulate  business  activity 
so  long  as  the  money  is  used  merely  to  pay  exist- 


ing debts.  This  is  merely  a  transference  of  debts 
to  the  banks.  The  money  must  be  employed  for 
an  actual  enlargement  of  production  if  its  effects 
are  to  be  felt  in  more  employment." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  lias  given 
purchasing  power  another  blow,  by  announcing 
a  15  per  cent  wage  cut,  affecting  more  than  200,- 
000  employes  in  many  steel  centers.  Steel's  action 
is  seen  as  an  indication  that  it  still  puts  its  trust 
in  wage  cutting  as  a  remedy  for  declining  busi- 
ness, though  previous  cuts  have  failed  to  bring 
profits.  The  newest  cut  became  effective  May  16. 
It  is  the  second  in  less  than  a  year,  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  having  taken  place  last  October  1,  while 
the  pay  of  salaried  employes  was  decreased  the 
same  amount  on  August  1.  The  size  of  the  cut 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  surprise  even  to  Wall 
Street,  since  most  authorities  had  not  expected  a 
reduction  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  cut  was 
regarded  as  the  signal  for  a  general  downward 
revision  by  the  steel  industry  of  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  its  workers.  Bethlehem  Steel  lost  no 
time  in  following  the  lead  of  United  States  Steel, 
by  announcing  a  similar  pay  cut. 

The  officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  have  inaugurated  a  fourth  stock  own- 
ership plan  for  the  company's  employes.  It  is 
said  the  employes  were  requested  to  express  their 
views  on  the  plan  and  that  the  vote  was  eight 
to  one  in  favor.  "Approximately  1,687,900  shares 
of  common  stock,  valued  at  this  writing  at  $50,- 
367,000,"  says  The  Lamp,  the  official  house  or- 
gan of  the  company,  "will  be  in  the  possession 
of  employes  at  the  close  of  the  third  plan,  it  is 
estimated.  On  an  individual  average,  Standard 
Oil  Company  (N.  J.)  employe-stockholders  own 
approximately  seventy  shares,  or  $2,100  worth 
of  stock  each.  Because  of  the  econorhic  situation 
during  the  past  two  years  the  progress  of  the 
third  stock  acquisition  plan,  and  particularly  the 
question  of  how  many  employes  would  withdraw 
from  participation,  has  been  watched  with  in- 
terest. The  records  of  the  trustees  show  that  not 
only  have  there  been  comparatively  few  with- 
drawals from  the  plan  as  a  result  of  general  con- 
ditions, but  that  the  number  of  employes  who 
will  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  third  plan 
stock  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  at  the  close  of  any  previous 
plan.  Some  24,000  participants  will  be  receiving 
certificates  soon  after  the  accounts  are  closed, 
compared  with  19,464  at  the  end  of  the  second 
plan  and  16,358  at  the  end  of  the  first." 
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Writing   in   the   organ   of    the   Trades    Union 
D  Congress   General   Council,    Herbert   Tracey   re- 
cently said :  "Trade  union  membership  is  begin- 
ning to  show  an  upward  tendency.   Notwithstand- 
ing   the    prolonged    industrial    depression,    some 
I  unions  are  able  to  report  substantial  accretions  in 
|  numbers." 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently 
I  voted  3,000,000,000  francs  ($120,000,000) 
I  for  the  construction  of  45,000  inexpensive  apart- 
I  ments.  When  these  are  completed,  195,000  out  of 
I  240,000  apartments  originally  approved  will  have 
I  been  erected.  The  financing  of  the  scheme  was 
|  the  chief  objection  raised  to  it  in  the  Chamber, 
i  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  contractors  would 
I  have  to  pay  the  turnover  tax  and  also  heavy  reg- 
I  istration  fees,  and,  most  of  all,  it  would  provide 
I  work  for  the  unemployed. 

There  are  2500  superfluous  coal  miners  in  the 

I  total  of  12,000  intermittently  employed  in  Nova 

I  Scotia,  according  to  the  Royal  Commission  which 

I  has  been  investigating  the  problems  of  the  coal 

I  industry  in  eastern  Canada.   There  are  also  in  the 

coal    mining    communities    a    very    considerable 

number  of  young  persons  up  to  21  years  of  age 

— the  number  may  be  as  high  as  2000 — who  have 

never  had  employment  at  all  and  for  whom  no 

prospect  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  mines 

lies  ahead,  the  commission  says  in  its  report. 

How  Turkish  women  have  swarmed  into  the 
ranks  of  labor  during  eight  years  of  Kemalist 
emancipation  is  shown  by  the  first  statistics  of 
the  kind,  indicating  that  in  Istanbul  alone  there  are 
13.179  women  laborers.  Among  these,  6000  are 
employed  in  tobacco  factories,  365  in  the  industry 
of  salting  fish,  4500  in  knitting  factories  and  950 
in  dressmaking  establishments.  Remarkable  are 
sixty  women  "hamals,"  Turkey's  human  delivery 
wagons  famous  for  their  ability  to  carry  every- 
thing from  giant  fish  to  grand  pianos  on  the  sad- 
dles strapped  to  their  backs. 

Discontent  with  the  unemployment  situation 
broke  out  again  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
when  4000  men  who  had  quit  work  on  city  relief 
projects  in  protest  against  a  cut  in  the  wage  scale 
paraded  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Parlia- 
ment  House   to   present   a   protest   petition.     On 
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their  return  march  a  few  of  the  reckless  march- 
ers left  the  procession  and  smashed  a  few  windows 
in  Willis  Street,  the  main  shopping  center.  Police- 
men and  100  special  constabulary  dispersed  what 
the  authorities  called  a  "riot"  in  half  an  hour 
without  serious  casualties  on  either  side. 

Following  a  steady  decline  in  receipts,  the 
Dutch  Railways  have  officially  informed  the  rail- 
waymen's  unions  of  their  intention  to  reduce  all 
salaries,  wages  and  allowances  by  ten  per  cent, 
in  two  stages,  i.  e.,  five  per  cent  on  July  1  and 
five  per  cent  on  October  1.  The  five  railwaymen's 
unions,  which  between  them  have  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  personnel  organized,  have  refused  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  and  have  already  commenced  a 
campaign  of  protestation.  The  Dutch  Railway- 
men's  and  Tramwaymen's  Union,  which  is  affili- 
ated to  the  I.  T.  F.,  has  already  held  five  big 
provincial  meetings  and  has  convened  a  national 
delegate  meeting  where  steps  to  counter  the  inten- 
tions of  the  company  will  be  considered. 

The  report  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Bank  (Banqite 
Beige  du  Travail)  on  the  financial  year  1931 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  difficult  economic  crisis 
this  bank  has  made  good  progress.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  this  means  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
bristling  with  failures  and  characterized  by  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  big  capitalist  banks.  The 
general  turn-over  in  the  year  was  14.5  milliards 
of  Belgian  frs.  against  9.4  milliards  in  the  pre- 
vious year — an  increase  of  almost  75  per  cent. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  de- 
posits —  from  261  million  Belgian  frs.  in  1930  to 
426  millions  in  December,  1931.  The  net  profit 
was  6.2  millions,  only  a  slight  decrease  on  that  of 
the  previous  year,  making  it  possible  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  50  mil- 
lion frs. 

French  prison  administration  is  grappling  with 
an  unusual  problem  growing  out  of  the  economic 
crisis.  There  is  unemployment  in  the  French 
hoosegows.  Hitherto  the  large  French  prisons 
have  been  relatively  successful  as  industrial  plants. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  extreme  specialization 
of  labor  carried  out,  which  permitted  a  high  stan- 
dard of  efficiency.  For  the  last  year,  however. 
the  market  for  convict-made  articles  has  been 
steadily  diminishing  and  many  of  the  knickknacks 
that  could  be  most  profitably  turned  out  by  the 
penal  factories  can  no  longer  be  sold  at  all.  Hie 
administration  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  putting  all  the  man  power  in  the  prisons 
to  profitable  use  so  that  in  some  of  the  larger 
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penal  institutions  many  of  the  prisoners  are  liter- 
ally jobless. 

Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  attack  while  in  Paris,  France.  I  [e 
was  born  in  Champigny  in  1878,  and  in  early  life 
became  a  disciple  of  the  French  Socialist  leader, 
author  and  journalist,  Jean  Leon  Jaures,  who 
made  him  editor  of  the  Socialist  daily  paper, 
I'Humanite.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1910,  and  made  himself  a  political 
figure  of  national  importance  in  the  field  of  labor 
matters.  In  the  early  months  of  the  World  War 
he  was  selected  to  speed  up  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  was  later  made  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  as  a  Socialist  member  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  sent  to  Russia  in  1917  to  persuade  Rus- 
sian Socialists  to  remain  faithful  to  the  war.  He 
was  made  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  when  the  League  of  Nations  was  set  up 
after  the  war,  and  held  the  position  until  his 
death.  A  year  ago  he  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  a  project  to  combine  unem- 
ployment relief  with  European  union  through  the 
construction  of  a  network  of  automobile  roads 
covering  the  Continent  and  by  installing  on  all 
European  railway  cars  an  automatic  coupling  sys- 
tem like  that  of  the  United  States. 


"NATURE" 

(A  Poem  on  Death  by  Longfellow  ) 


DRASTIC  REMEDIES  NEEDED 


Financial  reform,  by  extending  credit  and  thus 
augmenting  the  people's  purchasing  power,  will 
doubtless  diminish  unemployment,  but  it  won't 
abolish  it.  Only  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  scientific  regulation  of  industry 
will  do  that.  Ponder  this  passage  from  "The 
Nemesis  of  American  Business,"  by  Stuart 
Chase :  "Here  is  a  new  ensilage  harvesting  ma- 
chine that  cuts  cornstalks  in  the  field  and  delivers 
them  to  the  silo  without  a  human  hand  touching 
a  single  stalk.  Here  is  a  new  tabulating  machine 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  100  skilled  actuaries. 
Here  is  an  automatic  mechanism  producing  73,000 
electric  light  bulbs  every  24  hours,  displacing 
2,000  hand  operatives  for  each  machine  installed. 
Here  is  Section  E  of  the  St.  Louis  concrete  sewer 
project:  Thirty-three  machine  operators,  aided  by 
37  laborers,  are  doing  the  work  of  7,000  pick  and 
shovel  men." 


The  world  is  weary  of  statesmen  whom  democ- 
racy has  degraded  into  politicians. — Disraeli. 


A.S   a   t'< md   mother  when  the  day  is  o'er 

Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

Half    willing,    half    reluctant    to   be    led, 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 

By  promises  of  Others   in   their  stead. 

Which,    though    more    splendid,    may    not    please    him 

more; 
So   nature   deals   with   us,   and   takes   away 
(  )ur  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by   the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wished  to  go  or  Btay, 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  trom   Page  2) 

ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.  Box  42 

CHARLES  F.   HAMMARIN,  Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 

UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 

sax  DIEGO,  Calif 867  Harbor  BtreJ 

JOHN  MADRUGA,   S<  cretary 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
EUREKA,  Calif.  P.  O.  Box  541 

<;.  A.  SVENSON.  Secretary 
Phone   8-R-5 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 

COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore F.   REIMANN.   Secretary 

TILLAMOOK   COUNTY    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 

ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 

DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branch 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST  OLSEN,  Agent 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.   O.    Box   597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 

FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCTSCO,  Cal Room  "J."  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport  7928 

FERRYBOATMEN'S  UNION  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

SEATTLE,  Wash 509  Railwaj    Exchange  Bidg 

JOHN   M     K<  >.\ 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union   of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Se; 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 


Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 
Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 


101   Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY   BLDG..    SAN   FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saver's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

10  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344        Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 

Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8   p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One   Patient    Tells    Another" 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Will  any  member  of  the  crew  who 
has  any  knowledge  or  information 
concerning  the  death  of  Robert  J. 
Curry,  a  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  "SAGEBRUSH," 
who  lost  his  life  in  March,  1931, 
please  communicate  with  LUCIEN 
V.  AXTELL,  Attorney,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Practical  Maid 

Suburban  Neighbor  —  So  Mr. 
Green  isn't  at  home?  Well,  tell  him 
I  called,  will  you? 

Maid— Yes,  sir.  And  what  shall 
I  say  you  wanted  to  borrow? — 
Capper's  Weekly. 


The   Recipe 

Mrs.  Newlywed — I  get  so  upset 
when  I  ask  my  husband  for  money. 
Were  you  that  way? 

Mrs.  Old-Timer— No,  indeed.  I 
just   remained   calm — and   collected. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.   Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,   SAN    PEDRO 


K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES.    HATS. 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLB,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 

Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


A  Little  Jumping  Goat 
Gave  Its  Name  to 

TAXICAB 

Taxicab  is  an  abbreviation  of  taximeter-cab- 
riolet—  a  vehicle  carrying  an  instrument  for 
automatically  registering  the  fare.  The  name 
cabriolet  is  the  diminutive  of  the  French  cab- 
riole, meaning  "a  leap"  like  that  of  a  goat, 
and  was  applied  to  this  type  of  carriage 
because  of  its  light,  bounding  motion. 
Cabriole  came  from  the  Italian  capriola 
meaning  "a  somersault,"  from  Latin  caper 
"a  he-goat,"  capra  "a  she-goat."  There  are 
thousands  of  such  stories  about  the  origins 
of  English  words  in 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

"The  Supreme  Authority" 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  which 

MlHgCBlta  how  you  may  obtain  a 

ommand  of  English  through 

the    knowledge    of    word 

origins. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM 

COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Chemical  Note 

Chemistry  Professor  (to  class) — 
What  combination  dissolves  gold 
quickest? 

Young  Man— A  boy  and  girl  en- 
gaged! 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  Ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


OH! 

An  inquirer  asking  Rastus  about 
his  native  village: 

"Rastus,  how  many  people  live  in 
this    town?" 

'"Bout  4000  people,  suh." 

"How  long  you  lived  here,  Ras- 
tus?" 

"'Bout  forty  years,  suh." 

"How  many  people  when  you 
came  here?" 

"'Bout  4000  people,  suh." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  there  were 
4000  people  forty  years  ago,  and 
only  4000  now?  Hasn't  the  popu- 
lation grown?  Have  no  people 
moved  in;  no  babies  been  born?" 

"Yes,  suh;  yes,  suh — babies  been 
born,  but  you  see,  it  is  this  way: 
Every  time  a  baby  is  born,  someone 
leaves  town." 


Facet-ious  Remark 

She — You  got  fooled  on  this  dia- 
mond ring. 

He — I  guess  not.  I  know  my 
onions. 

She — Maybe — but  not  your  car- 
ats.— Boston   Transcript. 


"Is  this  your  first  ride  in  a  taxi?" 
asked  the  young  man  curiously. 

"Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Mirandy, 
"and  _I  declare  I  don't  see  how 
these  taxi-dancers  find  room  to 
even  stand  up,  let  alone  move 
around  in  here." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.   M.   to  5  P.   M.  and 

by  Appointment 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoe*,     Oilskini,     Seaboott     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero  Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 

GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Says 

ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

YOU   WANT  THE    BEST 

Oilskins    i    Sea  Boots 

Oiled  and  Unoiled  Jumpers  and  Coats 

"The  Best  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEaray  S241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Semmen't  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Minion 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SEAMEN,  BY  SEAMEN,  FOR  SEAMEN 

Sea  Power   is    in   the   seamen.      Vessels   are   the   seamen's   tools. 
The  tools  ultimately  belong  to  races  or  nations  that  can  use  them. 
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ANDREW   FURUSETH,   President 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VICTOR    A.   OLANDER,    Secretary-Treasurer 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


DISTRICT  UNIONS   AND  BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND    GULF    SAILORS'    ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,  Secretary 

1%  Lewis  Street.    Phone  Capitol  5178 

Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115%  Chestnut  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4-1637 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa WM.  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131   Walnut  Street.     Phone   Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,    Md E.    C.   ANDREWS,  Agent 

715  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND    WATERTEN DERS' 
UNION   OF  THE  ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115%   Chestnut  Street.   Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,    Md JOHN    BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 


MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION     OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.  GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch).... JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 
61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN  MARTIN,  Agent 

288  State   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,   Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

715  South  Broadway 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Secretary 

J.   M.  N1CKERSON,  Agent 
1%    Lewis   Street,   Phone    Richmond   0827 

HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF   CAMDEN, 
PHILADELPHIA   AND   VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa J.  T.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

120  Walnut  Street 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    GREAT    LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

810%  North  Clark  Street 

CLAUDE  M.   GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK   O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

1426  West  Third  Street,   Phone   Main   1S42 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

DETROIT,    Mich CARL  WICKARD,  Agent 

1038  Third  Street 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

DETROIT,   Midi.  [VAN    HUNTER,   S< 

1038  Third  Street 

Branches 

BUFFALO,   N.    Y K>ilX    \V.    ELLISON,   Agen| 

71   Main  Street 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio B.  J.  sri-I.IVAN' 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  West  Third  Street. 
Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis ERNEST  ELLIS.  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

CHICAGO,  111 JOHN  McGINN,  Agent 

156  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE   COOKS   AND    STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y „ J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

35  West  Eagle  Street.    Telephone  Seneca  0896 

Branches 

CHICAGO,  111 O.   EDWARDS,  Agent 

84    West   Illinois   Street.     Phone   Delaware  1031 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,  Agen 

308  Superior  Avenue  W.    Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby  Stree 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC   DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec': 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 

Branches 

SEATTLE,   Wash P.   B.   GILL,  Ageni 

86   Seneca   Street 
P.   O.   Box   65.     Telephone   Elliot   6752 

PORTLAND.  Ore rOHN   A.   FEIDJE,   Agfli 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Beacon  4336 

SAX  PEDRO,  Cal HARRY  OHLSEM 

512  South  Palos  Verdes  Street.  P.  O.  Box  68.  Phone  626M! 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    AND    WATERTENDERS 
UNION    OF   THE    PACIFIC 

Headquarters 
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PPALLING  poverty,  due  to  present  eco- 
nomic depression,  reigns  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Not  that  poverty 
is  a  condition  unknown  to  the  human 
race.  It  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  existed  in  the 
biblical  times  and  the  Bible  is  replete  with  rec- 
ords of  laws  passed  and  measures  taken  to  miti- 
gate it.  It  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  where  it  con- 
stituted a  constant  and  complex  problem.  It  was 
the  same  in  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt.  It  was  a 
perpetual  menace  in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout 
Europe.  Poverty — the  "scourge''  of  humanity,  the 
"bugbear"  of  rulers  and  the  "stumbling  block"  of 
legislative  bodies  !  Poverty,  the  abolition  of  which 
is  the  dream  of  all  sorts  of  idealists,  economists, 
radicals  and  Utopians !  Poverty  is  not  new.  It 
is  an  institution  that  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself. 
Yet,  the  poverty  of  our  times  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  long  ago — it  is  different  in 
its  very  causes. 

In  olden  times  poverty  was  brought  about  by 
drought,  flood,  locusts  or  any  other  crop-destroy- 
ing insect,  epidemics  of  cattle  or  poultry,  lack  of 
tillable  ground  or  hunting  or  fishing  reservations, 
devastations  of  wars  or  raids  of  neighboring  war- 
like tribes,  etc.  In  short,  poverty  was  practically 
a  famine  resulting  from  natural  causes — causes 
beyond  human  control. 

What  is  the  cause  of  poverty  today? 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  can  or  do 
affect  our  agriculture,  or  industry.  Our  agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing  and  cattle-raising  are  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  best  machinery,  most 
scientific  methods  and  almost  unlimited  facilities 
of  transportation  and  distribution.  Our  govern- 
ment agricultural  stations  manned  by  most  com- 
petent specialists  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
are  constantly  at  work  improving  farming  meth- 
ods, improving  the  stock,  checking  epidemics  and 
invasions  of  insects,  improving  irrigation  and  fer- 
tilization of  the  soil.  Our  country  is  able  not  only 
to  support  itself,  but  to  supply  three  other  coun- 
tries of  its  own  size  with  food  and  raw  material. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  our  granaries  are  burst- 
ing with  grain,  so  much  so  that  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  are  rotting  in  the  granaries  or  burnt  up  as 


fuel;  shiploads  of  fruit  are  dumped  into  the 
ocean;  the  prairies  in  the  Northwesl  and  Smi' lo- 
west are  crowded  with  millions  of  head  of  cattle: 
the  side  tracks  of  the  railways  at  the  coal  fields 
and  mines  are  blocked  up  for  miles  and  miles  with 
cars  of  coal;  the  storage  houses,  factories  and 
stores  are  packed  to  capacity  with  clothing, 
furniture,  automobiles,  radios  and  everything  that 
human  mind  can  conceive. 

Yet,  amid  such  unparalleled  abundance,  millions 
of  people  are  starving,  innocent  children  are  un- 
dernourished and  dying  by  the  thousands  from 
preventable  diseases!  Hungry  eyes  are  gazing  at 
the  marvelous  cornucopia  of  wealth,  unable  to 
purchase  anything  for  lack  of  money.  They  are 
unemployed. 

Why  should  people  be  unemployed  ? 

The  above-described  abundance  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  produced  by  a  mere 
handful  of  people,  is  the  answer  to  this  emery. 
The  marvelous  machinery  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  various  industries  practically  elimi- 
nates three-fourths  of  human  labor  that  has  been 
formerly  employed.  A  visit  to  a  textile  mill,  to  a 
shoe,  nail,  button,  paper-box.  envelope,  cigarette 
or  canning  factory  or  printing  establishment,  is 
sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the  alarming  extent 
of  the  replacement  of  human  labor  by  machinery. 
It  is  a  common  sight  today  to  see  a  whole 
machinery,  all  working  .and  only  a  few  workers 
scattered  here  and  there  watching  the  operations 
of  all  these  machines,  occasionally  regulating  the 
operations  or  removing  the  finished  products. 
New  machines  are  constantly  introduced  and  fol- 
lowed by  more  replacement  of  human  labor.  The 
result — a  depression. 

Is  the  machine  a  curse? 

Of  course  not!  The  machine  should  be  a 
ing  to  humanity!  But  labor  i-  excluded  from  this 
blessing — the  worker  does  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  machine.  If  the  machine  can  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  in  one- fourth  the  time  that  hu- 
man hands  require  to  produce  it.  and  the  hours  of 

labor  remain  the  same,  it  i-  -elf-evident  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  hands  have  t«>  be  dis- 
carded, with  the  result  that  not  only  the  unem- 
ployed are  left  without  means  of  subsistence,  but. 
(Continue!  on  Page  214) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


Owners  of  German  sea  fishing  craft  have  sent 
out  an  S.  O.  S.  to  the  Government  urging  finan- 
cial assistance  to  keep  them  from  bankruptcy. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  German  sea  fishing  fleet  is 

said  to  be  laid  up  in  port. 

*  *     * 

The  formal  ratification  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment of  the  convention  concerning  tlie  marking 
of  the  weight  on  heavy  packages  transported  by 
vessels,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  its  twelfth  session  (1929).  has  been 
formally    registered    by    the    Secretariat    of    the 

League  of  Nations. 

*  *     * 

Swedish  shipowners  continue  to  complain  that 
the  existing  regulations  regarding  the  accommo- 
dation for  ships'  crews  are  the  most  exacting  in 
the  world.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Swedish 
General  Shipping  Association  an  example  was 
cited  of  an  owner  who  in  1929  bought  a  foreign 
vessel,  built  in  1922  to  Lloyd's  highest  class,  and 
had  to  carry  out  rebuilding  works  in  the  crew's 
quarters  at  a  cost  of  kr.  50,000  to  satisfy  the 
Swedish  regulations. 

*  *     * 

The  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  differ- 
ent seamen's  unions  existing  in  Sweden  lias  been 
a  subject  of  consideration  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  Xegotiations  which  took  place  this  year 
and  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  have  resulted  in 
agreement  on  a  draft  constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed new  organization  which  is  to  be  submitted 
to  a  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  different  unions 
concerned.  If  this  ballot  results  in  a  majority  in 
favor,  the  amalgamation  will  be  effected  on  No- 
vember 1,  next. 

*  *     * 

Statistics  have  recently  been  issued  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  workings  of  the  various  systems  of 
social  insurance  administered  by  the  Italian  Na- 
tional Social  Insurance  Fund.  These  figures  show 
that  in  1931  the  resources  of  the  fund  amounted 
to  1.405.043,290  lire  and  the  payments  made  to 
1,291,484,543  lire.  The  total  contributions  to  in- 
surance against  invalidity,  old  age,  unemployment 
and  tuberculosis,  the  collection  of  which  is  on  a 
unified  basis,  amounted  in    1931   to  the  sum  of 


621.103,914  lire,  showing  a  decrease  of  rather 
less  than  72,000,000  lire  from  the  results  obtained 
in  1930.  Contributions  to  the  invalidity  fund  oi 
the  mercantile  marine  amounted  to  29,486,971 
lire,  and  those  to  the  pensions  fund  for  officiali 
of  tramways  and  secondary  railways  amounted  to 
36, 137,293  lire.  The  pensions  fund  for  the  stall 
of  subsidized  shipping  services  received  3,262,0fl 

lire  in  contributions. 

*  *     * 

The  German  shipping  company  "Traber"  has. 
reduced  the  crew  of  its  3,000-ton  ship  Adcle  Tra-> 
her  from  23  to  16,  catering  department  included. 
three  firemen,  two  able  seamen,  a  greaser,  and  a 
cook's  mate  having  been  dismissed  and  some  oi 
the  others  reduced  in  rating.  The  German  unions 
are  urging  the  authorities  to  intervene  in  cases 
where  crews  are  reduced  to  an  extent  incompati 
ble  with  safety.  Should  these  representations  fail 
recourse  can  still  be  had  to  warning  the  authori 
ties  in  other  countries,  more  particularly  those 
where  the  supervision  over  safety  provisions  ii 

more  strict. 

*  *     * 

The  owners  of  the  vessels  plying  on  the  rvM 
(  )<ler  in  Germany  recently  terminate*  1  their  basii 
collective  agreement  and  wages  agreement,  anc 
demanded  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  wages 
As  usual,  they  justify  their  demand  on  the  groufl 
of  the  difficult  situation  of  the  shipping  trade 
The  workers  having  rejected  these  proposal* 
commenced  arbitration  proceedings.  During  th 
proceedings  the  owners  modified  their  demati 
somewhat  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of  16  po 
cent.  This  was  also  rejected  by  the  workers,  s 
that  no  agreement  was  reached  and  the  negotia 

tions  were  broken  off. 

*  *     * 

The  subsidized  Spanish  Steamship  lines  hav 
superannuation  funds  for  seamen.  An  act  of  th 
year  1925  requires  the  owners  to  set  aside  4  J 
cent  for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  they  lia\ 
hitherto  been  controlled  and  managed  entirely  b 
the  employer,  they  have  been  largely  used  I 
exert  pressure  of  a  religious  or  political  characte 
or  in  regard  to  trade  union  matters,  to  which  tr 
seaman  have  often  yielded  for  fear  of  losing  h 
right  to  superannuation.  It  is  now  proposed  1 
establish  a  national  superannuation  fund,  wit 
contributions  by  the  seamen,  the  shipowners  ar 
the  State,  which  would  not  only  cover  the  seam* 
proper,  but  also  men  engaged  in  traffic  in  poi 
and    estuaries,    lightermen,    pilots,    employees    ( 
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shipping  companies,  fishermen,  etc.  There  is  first 
o  be  an  investigation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
)ld  funds  have  been  administered,  by  a  committee 
)f  seven,  of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  a 
nember,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  then  be  possible 
:o  bring  to  realization  what  has  been  the  earnest 
iesire  of  the  seafarers  for  many  years.  This  will 
>e  a  worthy  crown  to  the  old  age  of  the  seamen — 
he  men  who  pass  their  lives  exposed  to  the  ele- 
nents  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  financial 
ind  commercial  interests  of  their  country. — Ex- 
erpt  from  a  letter  by  M.  V.  Revora  to  the  Inter- 
lational  Transportworkers'  Federation. 


In  Esthonia  the  shipowners  are  taking  advan- 
age  of  the  difficult  economic  circumstances  to 
educe  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
if  the  seamen.  Working  hours  have  been  raised 
o  twelve  a  day,  without  payment  for  the  extra 
ime.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  union 
ras  unable  to  prevent  the  owners  from  enforcing 
educed  rates  of  wages.  The  union  considered  the 
>ossibility  of  a  strike,  but  in  view  of  increasing 
inemployment  and  small  proportion  of  seamen 
•rganized  (20  per  cent)  decided  not  to  take  that 
tep.  On  being  asked  to  appoint  an  arbitration 
ommittee,  the  Government  declared  that  it  con- 
idered  the  reduction  which  the  owners  had  de- 
ided  upon  unjust.  So  there  is  still  a  possibility 
hat  the  designs  of  the  owners  will  be  defeated. 
*     *     * 

Before  the  war  the  largest  sailing  fleet  in  the 
vorld  was  that  run  in  the  nitrate  trade  by  the 
irm  of  F.  Laeisz,  of  Hamburg.  After  the  war  the 
irm  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  remain  faithful 
o  sailing  ships,  and  it  acquired  a  number  of  square 
iggers.  These  are  now  being  disposed  of,  the 
our-masted  bark  Passat  having  just  been  sold 
o  Captain  Erikson,  of  Mariehamn,  Finland,  who 
vill  soon  be  the  only  sailing  shipowner  left  in 
he  world.  The  Laeisz  fleet  now  consists  only  of 
hree  four-masted  barques,  Priwall,  Peking,  and 
^adua,  the  Pamir,  Ponape,  and  Pommem  having 
>een  transferred  to  Captain  Erikson  before  the 
^assat.  Apart  from  the  three  sailing  vessels  men- 
ioned,  two  training  ships  and  the  four-masted 
)arque  Bremen  are  the  only  remnants  of  Ger- 
nany's  sailing  fleet.  The  training  ships  are  the 
rossherzogin  Elisabeth  and  Deutschland,  owned 
>y  the  Schoolship  Association.  Incidentally,  Cap- 
ain  Erikson  has  also  recently  acquired  the  Bel- 
gian training  ship  L'Avenir. 


As  previously  announced,  the  wages  of  Dutch 
seamen  have  been  reduced  by  7  per  cent.  This 
reduction  also  applied  to  the  stewards'  depart- 
ment. As  the  earnings  of  these  men  often  con- 
sists largely  of  tips,  it  is  obvious  that  the  decline 
in  traffic  has  meant  for  them  a  loss  of  pay.  The 
Royal  Lloyd  of  Holland  realized  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  apply  the  full  reduction  to  these 
men,  and  for  that  reason  a  special  arrangement 
has  been  agreed  to.  The  men  concerned  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups.  To  the  first  group, 
which  includes  those  who  are  not  dependent  upon 
tips,  such  as  cooks,  pantrymen,  etc.,  the  full  re- 
duction will  be  applied ;  to  the  second  group, 
including  those  for  whom  tips  represent  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  earnings,  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  will  be  applied;  for  the  third  group,  includ- 
ing those  depending  almost  entirely  on  tips,  there 

will  be  no  reduction. 

*     %■     ^ 

That  certain  shipowners  are  constantly  making 
money  is  demonstrated  by  the  records  of  the 
Tatem  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Cardiff. 
Since  its  formation  twenty-two  years  ago  the 
company  has  never  paid  less  than  10  per  cent, 
while  the  distributions  during  this  period  total 
316.58  per  cent  gross.  Moreover,  in  1920  it  dis- 
tributed 300  per  cent  in  war  loan  out  of  its  re- 
serves, which  brings  the  gross  annual  return  up 
to  nearly  23  per  cent.  The  company  owns  seven 
steamers,  of  63,850  tons  d.w.,  on  account  of  which 
14^  per  cent  is  set  aside  as  depreciation  in  the 
last  annual  account,  made  up  to  March  31,  1932. 
Even  after  allowing  for  an  investment  loss  of 
£155,000  on  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
the  company  pays  10  per  cent  for  last  year,  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  year.  The  paid-up  capi- 
tal amounts  to  £350,000;  insurance  reserve, 
£500,000,  and  special  reserve,  £1,500.000.  The 
fleet  is  valued  on  the  books  at  £295,000.  or  £4 
12s.  4d.  per  ton  d.w.  Most  of  the  company's 
shares  are  held  by  the  chairman.  Lord  Glanely, 
only  15  per  cent  being  owned  by  the  public.  Its 
prosperous  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  tact 
that  the  managers  did  not  invest  their  capital  and 
reserves  in  shipping  in  1919-1920,  for  if  there  has 
been  a  loss  on  investments  it  is  far  less  than  would 
have  been  incurred  in  trading  and  market  depre- 
ciation on  the  cost  of  the  fleet. 


Keep  your   fears  to   yourself,  but  share  your 
courage  with  others. — Stevenson. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


intergovernment  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  in- 
terested  governments  is  necessary  in  order  to  find 
reasonable  solution's  for  outstanding  international 

financial  and  economic  problems?  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  initiated  ? 

No.  <  )urs  is  the  one  outstanding  nation  where 
the  people  are  suffering  because  we  have  too  much. 
A  reverse  situation  exists  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Orient.  Our  only  troublesome  "'international 
financial  and  economic  problems**  are  those  which 
we  ourselves  have  foolishly  created. 

3.  Can  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  forms  of  unofficial  international  co- 
operation give  effective  help  to  the  governments 
in  -olving  these  problems?    If  so,  how? 

Unselfish,  unofficial  international  cooperal 
bound  to  be  helpful  in  solving  the  many  perplex- 
ing problems  of   mankind.     Generally   speak™ 
however,   the   common    people   have   rather 
doubts   about   the   alleged   altruistic   moti 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

4.  Should  a  satisfactory  international  econonH 
program  include  measures  designed  to  lessen  tW 
probability  of  war?  If  so,  what  measures  do  yoi 
suggest  ? 

The  nations  and  individuals  who  have  acquirl 
an  undue  share  of  the  world's  wealth  will  neve 
voluntarily  relinquish  their  mostly  ill-gotten  spofl 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  childish 
about  a  "satisfactory  international  economic  pro 
gram."  Satisfactory  to  whom?  To  the  exploiter 
or  to  the  exploited  ?  To  the  bees  or  to  the  drones 


The  League  of  Nations  Association,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  recently  submitted  four  thought  pro- 
voking questions  to  the  Journal's  editor. 

Both  the  questions  and  the  answers  could  be 
easily  woven  into  a  timely  editorial  but  are  re- 
produced herewith  in  original  form: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  entire  world  is  today 
so  economically  interdependent  that  no  nation  can 
hope  to  extricate  itself  alone  from  the  present 
world-wide  depression  and  that  collective  action 
by  the  nations  is  therefore  necessary? 

No.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  other  nation.  We  consume 
95  per  cent  of  all  we  produce.  Few  of  our  im- 
ports are  essential.  We  could  build  a  Chinese  wall 
around  our  country  and  make  everyone  prosperous 
and  happy  if  we  were  able  to  agree  upon  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  and  effective 


SUBSIDY  AND  WAGES 


Our  esteemed  contemporary  Nauticus  of  Nj 

York  has  made  Mime  elucidating  criticism  of  t 


s'ei 

ing  criticism  ol  th 
manner  in  which  postal  mail  subsidy  contract 
have  been  awarded  to  companies  in  the  intei 
coastal  trade. 

X  an  tints  takes  issue  with  a  statement  credit* 
to  Roger  1).  Lapham,  president  of  the  Americai 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  to  the  effi 
"everyone  conversant  with  the  Merchant  Marl 
Act  of  1928  knows  that  the  mail  contra* 
not  intended  solely  as  a  means  of  payment  f( 
carriage  of  the  mails."  Perhaps  this  was  not  tl 
sole  intention.  In  fact,  we  recall  distinctly  th 
mail  contracts  were  authorized  "to  make  possil 
and  assure  the  maintenance  of  shipping  m  rvio 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  tra< 
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legions  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
Irade."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  certainh  not 
Inticipated  by  all  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
[Ivho  voted  for  the  measure  that  mail  contracts 
jlvould  be  awarded  to  help  an  intercoastal  line 
already  protected  against  foreign  competition  by 
Hie  coastwise  laws,  with  the  startling  result  that 
between  April  1,  1929,  and  June  27.  1931,  the 
iPost  Office  Department  had  paid  the  line  $786,667 
Inore  than  it  would  have  cost  to  carry  the  mails 
In  a  weight  basis.  The  ordinary  cost  of  carriage 
Ivould  have  been  $98,612.68  during  that  period 
ivithout  contract.  Thanks  to  the  contract,  the  de- 
partment paid  $885,280  for  the  same  service. 
I  Another  startling  example  of  generosity  is  the 
subsidy  record  of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  controlled  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  a 
successor  to  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  for  many  years  ran  a  service  be- 
rareen  San  Francisco  and  Panama  via  ports. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1930  and  1931  this  com- 
pany handled  mails  the  carriage  on  which 
kmounted  to  $4,676,  weight  basis,  but  for  which 
It  was  paid  $442,152— a  gift  of  $438,476.  This 
Is  another  of  the  services  which  were  not  started 
by  the  Government  and  which  were  in  existence 
fcefore  the  subsidy  period  began.  Corinto  is  in- 
cluded in  the  itinerary  of  the  Panama  Mail,  but 
[he  United  Fruit  Company,  which  maintains  a 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Puerto  Ar- 
Jnuellas.  also  holds  a  contract  for  carriage  of  mail 
Ida  Corinto.  In  this  case  the  weight  value  of  the 
mail  carried  was  $8,014  during  the  two  years 
preceding  July  1,  1931,  and  the  subsidy  paid  was 
fe392,860,  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  $384,846.  The 
stockholders  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  doubt- 
less appreciated  this  liberal  compensation,  but  it 
must  be  regretfully  stated  that  the  company  did 
hot  manifest  a  corresponding  liberality  when  it 
came  to  payment  of  seamen's  wages.  The  United 
Fruit  Company  and  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company  paid  higher  wages  before  the  United 
States  Treasury  began  to  hand  out  those  generous 
(subsidy  installments. 

Previous  subsidy  adventures  have  come  to  grief 
because  the  recipients  of  the  gifts  were  too  greedy. 
History  has  a  fatal  habit  of  repeating  itself  and 
it  seems  as  if  certain  American  shipowners  are 
driving  hard  for  such  a  repetition.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  that  "live  and  let 
live"  is  a  sound  doctrine.  Nor  can  they  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  ship  is 
not  the  stockholder — but  the  seaman  ! 


ABOUT  SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  in- 
tensely interesting  historic  recollections  by  the 
Rev.  George  Mcpherson  Hunter,  one  time  chap- 
lain of  the  Seamen's  Institute  of  New  York.  I  Kir 
friend  Dr.  Hunter  is  altogether  too  modest  in  his 
charming  style  of  reminiscence.  He  tries  to  mini- 
mize his  own  courageous  attitude  of  friendship 
toward  Seamen's  unionism  in  its  pioneering  days. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Seamen's  Institute  at  Xew 
York  has  never  been  the  same  since  our  friend 
left  it  for  another  field  of  endeavor. 

With  few  exceptions  Seamen's  Institutes  and 
Seamen's  Missions  have  shown  very  little  sym- 
pathy toward  efforts  of  Seamen  to  help  themselves 
by  organization. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  LaFollette  Sea- 
men's Bill  in  1915,  formal  permission  was  asked 
by  the  official  spokesman  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  to  address  meetings 
of  seamen  at  all  the  various  missions  to  seamen 
in  New  York  harbor  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  new  seamen's  law.  All  refused  except  the 
mission  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  it  required  real  nerve  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  Seamen's  Institute  Hall  for 
a  union  meeting.  No  wonder  our  friend  was 
replaced  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  with  "due" 
respect  for  the  vested  interests. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BAR*  >NS 


The  new  Fascist  Government  of  Germany  has 
formally  denied  that  it  is  making-  an  effort  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  Yet,  in  his  speech  of  de- 
nial, Baron  Wilhelm  von  Gayl,  Minister  of  tin- 
Interior,  praised  the  former  ruling  house  of 
Hohenzollern  and  said  he  believed  a  monarchy 
is  best  in  Central  Europe. 

The  barons,  it  seems,  are  coming  back!  If 
the  terrible  years  since  I'M 4  had  taught  the  I  ler- 
man  people  anything  it  should  have  been  the  bru- 
tal truth  that  the  Prussian  ideal,  militarism,  could 
only  lead  to  disaster.  Yet  a  government  has  lately 
been  set  up  in  Germany  that  belongs  both  in 
personnel  and  in  policy  to  the  prewar  period. 
Its  very  language  ha-  a  familiar  flavor,  and  the 
air  is  thick  with  rumors  of  a  Hohenzollern  resto- 
ration, of  a  vasl  conscript  army,  of  a  revision  of 
the  constitution  to  make  possible  a  virtual  dic- 
tatorship.   The    demagogy    of     Hitler    was    bad 
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enough,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of  Germans 
lie  was  a  superman,  a  saviour ;  but  Hitler  seems 
a  mere  Sunday  school  boy  beside  these  barons 
who  have  been  recalled  from  their  bankrupt  es- 
tates in  Prussia  to  govern  a  civilized  people.  After 
all,  there  is,  if  not  in  Hitler  himself,  at  least  in 
some  of  his  followers,  a  passion  for  something 
better  than  exists.  They,  at  least,  look  forward 
to  a  future  more  adequate  than  the  present ;  and, 
besides  baiting  Jews  and  babbling  patriotism,  de- 
nounce undoubted  social  evils.  But  the  barons 
and  generals  have  no  redeeming  features.  They 
look  back  complacently  across  eighteen  years  of 
horror  to  the  time  when  they  were  dominant  in 
Germany,  and  find  their  golden  age  then. 

The  Hitler-Junker  alliance  will  have  to  face 
the  national  election  of  July  31  and  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  a  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people  really  want  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  again  set  in  absolute  authority 
over  them.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that 
in  present  circumstances  this  tragedy  may  not 
come  to  pass.  Discipline  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  despair  ;  and 
an  absolute  monarch,  even  though  the  record  of 
his  house  is  deplorable,  offers  a  kind  of  alternative 
when  constitutional  government  has  reached  a 
deadlock.  Seldom  has  a  nation  been  made  to 
suffer  as  the  German  nation  has  been  made  to 
suffer.  Much  of  this  suffering  has  been  unneces- 
sary and  none  has  served  any  useful  purpose. 
Its  possible  outcome  is  a  revival  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. If  that  should  happen,  a  vindictive  peace 
treaty  will  have  recreated  what  the  war  set  out 
to  destroy. 


A  WINDJAMMKR    RACE 


Sailing  ships  have  been  very  much  in  the  news 
during  the  past  month.  The  first  arrivals  of  this 
year's  Australian  grain  fleet  have  reached  Brit- 
ish ports.  A  larger  number  of  vessels  than  usual 
are  taking  part  in  the  "race,"  the  total  being  about 
twenty  and  several  have  arrived.  The  first  was 
the  Swedish  Abraham  Rydberg,  which  came  into 
the  Thames  after  a  passage  of  121  days.  Since 
then  the  Killoran  (130  days  |  and  U'intcrlnide  (146 
days)  have  docked,  and  the  famous  Herzogin  Cc- 
cilic  reached  the  Mersey  with  3,000  tons  of  Aus- 
tralian wheat  and  berthed  at  the  Birkenhead  West 
Float.  Her  time  from  Port  Augusta  to  Falmouth 
was   only    106  days,   which   compares    favorably 


with  the  passages  of  the  three  previous  arrivals— 
they  all  left  Australia  very  much  earlier  tl 
HcrzcHj'm    CecUie — but    it    is    a    fortnight    longer 
than  she  took  twelve  months  ago.     <  >ne  of  'apt. 
Gustaf  Erikson's  Mariehamn  fleet,  -lie  i-  an  un- 
deniably fast  vessel,  and  her  youthful  commander, 
(apt.  S.  Eriksson,  who  hails  from  the  same  Fin- 
nish port  as  his  owner  and  is  only  28  years  "Id, 
attributes   her    failure  to  equal   last   y< 
to  the   facts  that   he  had  no  chance  to  clear  her 
bottom  of   tlie  growths  collected  during  tl 
months'  stay  in  Beira,  and  he  had  the  misfortuB 
to  run  into  a  long  succession  of  light  winds  and 
calms,  culminating  in  head   winds  after 
the   X.   I-'.,  trades  just  north  of  the  line. 


A  NEW  C(  >NTEMP<  >RARY 


For  several  months  the  JOURNAL  has  received 
labor  paper  from  the  land  of  the  Soviet. 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  the  editoj 
induced  a  competent  translator  to  glean  the  higl 
spots  from  the  May  12  issue  of  our  new  exchange 
The  name  of  the  publication  is  Water  Tram 
portation.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Peoples 
Commissariat  for  Water.  The  subscription  pric* 
is  twelve  rubles  a  year.  The  office  of  publicatioi 
is  3  Tverskaza  Street,  Moscow.  The  editor': 
name  is  Comrade  E.  A.  Tsckher. 

Some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  partial 
lar  copy  under  review  follow: 

Soviet  trade  plus  Kolhoz  trade.  (Kolhoz — a  type  C 
collective   farm.) 

The    Baku-Lenin    oil    conveyor.     The   plan 
first  decade  on  the  Caspian  incomplete. 

Salvage  of  the  trawler  "Ussuriet*"  on  the   ; 

A  concrete  plan  for  the  Shock  Brigade. 

Deplov  the  turnover! — satisfy  the  needs  of  ti- 
ers' families.     (ZPK — ?  probably  Workers'  Provisi« 
ing   Committee   of   the   port. ) 

Floating  of  logs  down  the  Volga  dangerous  to  m 
ships — a  plan  is  needed. 

More  attention   to  the   transportation  of  fruits  ai 
vegetables — 15  to  20  per  cent  is  rotting  away. 

Expect  great  flow  of  foreign  tourists  at  Lei 

Foreign  newa  (beyond  the  frontiers). 

(a)   The    campaign    of    the    French    government  |j 
alliance  with  the  White  Guard  against  the  Soviet. 

(h)    Punitive  expedition  against  workers  in  Hungai 
by   White  Guards  and  foreigners. 

(c)  The  workers  section  of  Essen  besieged  by  tt 
police. 

(d)  According    to    the    Chinese    newspapo 
Kimku.  a  Korean,  confessed  to  having  organized  tl 
terroristic  acts  at  Shanghai  against  the  Japam 


There  never  was  a  time   when   it 
portant  to  be  a  union  man.     There  never  was  ; 
time  when  it  was  so  important  to  bring  in  a  ne 
member. 
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CRITICS  OF  UNION  LABOR 


I  Day  by  clay  conditions  seem  to  grow  worse  and 
Ivorse  in  spite  of  the  tonic  and  setting-up  exer- 
cises prescribed  for  the  bankers  via  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  The  tonic  has  not 
enough  "kick"  in  it  and  the  bankers  don't  like 
letting-up  exercises,  even  though  advocated  by 
President  Hoover  as  a  sure  means  of  preserving 
Ihat  "rugged  individualism !" 

What  is  to  be  done?  Everybody  has  a  remedy 
Jhat  they  want  the  other  fellow  to  try.  If  you  are 
b  Republican,  blame  it  on  the  Democrats.  If  a 
■Democrat,  complain  bitterly  about  the  Republi- 
can inaction.  If  you  belong  to  the  well-organized 
Inoney  group,  blame  the  unorganized  working 
pan.  If  a  hungry  worker  blame  the  government. 
Now  comes  a  man  who  for  years  has  been  a 
close  observer  of  political  and  social  trends  in 
this  country,  and  is  an  editor  of  the  Christian 
lCentury,  who  says  all  we  need  is  a  Labor  Party — 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  Communism  and  a  spur  to 
[the  old  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  In 
pther  words,  put  it  up  to  the  worker,  organized 
pr  unorganized.  In  his  article  in  the  Forum  mag- 
azine entitled  "We  need  a  Labor  Party — Now," 
■Mr.  Hutchinson  first  takes  on  the  Republicans 
■with  their  panacea  of  a  credit  expansion  program 
Iwhich  in  his  mind  will  only  bring  bigger  and 
Ibetter  panics,  and  then  turns  on  the  Democrats 
Iwho,  he  says,  will  only  try  to  dodge  the  main  issue 
by  holding  before  the  electorate  the  picture  of  a 
[frothy  glass  of  beer!  The  only  hope,  he  says,  lies 
■in  Labor  leadership  and  by  that,  he  makes  it  clear, 
jhe  does  not  mean  the  Green- Woll-Doak-Lewis- 
•  Berry  variety. 

Our  worthy  mentor  does  not  make  it  clear  why 
jthe  "so-called"  labor  leaders  should  be  spurred 
on  to  change  conditions  more  than  our  educational 
leaders  and  captains  of  industry  with  their  Laissez 
Faire  policy. 

Like  all  other  critics  of  the  labor  movement,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  points  to  the  apparent  great  loss  of 
membership  in  the  Amercian  Labor  movement 
since  1920.  This,  as  is  well  known  to  all  informed 
men  is.  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  trade-unionism  was  popular  and 
membership  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Then, 
of  course,  when  wages  went  down  and  jobs  were 
scarce,  the  first  thing  these  men  did  was  to  stop 
paying  their  union  dues,  as  they  had  not  learned 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  trade-union  move- 


ment. It  is  easy  enough  to  carry  a  paid-up  union 
membership  certificate  in  times  of  prosperity,  but 
in  times  of  depression  like  these,  it  is  a  badge 
of  true  distinction. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
the  spine  was  removed  from  the  labor  movement 
when  Gompers  died,  we  can  counter  with  the  as- 
sertion that  our  whole  nation  has  become  supine 
and  a  nation  of  yes-men  where  nobody  fights  for 
anything.  They  are  all  "good  dogs"  in  their  own 
way.  The  labor  movement  is  no  more  supine  than 
our  vaunted  religious  leaders  and  others  in  the 
most  highly  educated  group  of  voters.  In  fact, 
the  organized  workers  probably  are  the  only 
group  who  year  after  year  make  a  persistent 
and  consistent  howl  when  reactionary  forces  try 
to  muscle  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  economic 
and  political  life. 

Anyone  knows  that  the  old  industrial  system, 
accelerated  by  the  machine,  with  its  piling  up  of 
profits  for  the  few  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
its  periodical  piling  up  of  unemployment  for  the 
many  at  the  other,  will  not  work  much  longer — 
but  why  anathematize  the  only  organized  group 
that  is  trying  its  utmost  to  point  the  way  out  ? 

Stoughton  Cooley,  single  taxer,  is  another  editor 
who  criticizes  organized  labor  for  its  alleged  self- 
ishness and  lack  of  vision.  Says  this  self- 
appointed  instructor : 

Labor  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  waj'  to  free- 
dom lies  through  more  freedom,  not  through  more 
privilege;  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  industry 
cannot  be  removed  or  counteracted  by  imposing  further 
restrictions.  It  does  not  realize  that  if  it  would  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  all  labor  troubles  it  would 
find  that  various  forms  of  monopoly  and  special  privi- 
lege have  robbed  the  majority  of  men  of  the  right  to 
work  for  themselves;  and  as  long  as  they  are  forced 
to  work  for  the  men  who  hold  the  whip  hand  of 
industry  or  starve,  no  amount  of  regulation  or  arbi- 
tration can  produce  results  of  real  value 

Union  labor  has  bragged  about  what  it  has  done  for 
the  working  man  in  getting  legislation  to  establish 
minimum  wage  laws  and  working  hours  and  to  con- 
trol working  conditions,  and  organized  labor  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  situation — but  it's  like  Stopping 
to  calk  the  decks  when  she's  leaking  in  the  hold. 
Where  is  labor's  vaunted  power  now?  Something  has 
eaten  away  the  supports  thai  kept  men  at  work  and 
pay   envelopes    filled. 

Well,  it  must  be  admitted  that  organized  labor 
has  not  been  able  to  establish  a  social  order  re- 
motely approaching  the  millenium.  But  it  ill  be- 
hooves a  single  tax  editor  to  throw  bricks.  1  Eenry 
George  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  It'  this 
country  is  to  endure  as  a  progressive  common- 
wealth all  the  progressive  elements  will  have  to 
pull  together.  Organized  labor  welcomes  construe- 
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tive  criticism  from  all — sky  pilots  and  single  tax- 
ers  included.  But  our  critics  should  beware  of  the 
boomerang !  What  have  their  respective  theories 
accomplished?  Of  course,  the  answer  will  be  that 
neither  Christianity  nor  the  Single  Tax  has  ever 
had  a  real  trial.  Admitting  such  a  claim,  we  can 
still  submit  an  equally  forceful  rejoinder,  to-wit, 
that  the  principles  ennunciated  by  organized  labor, 
if  universally  accepted,  would  positively  make-  this 
world  a  better  place  for  all  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  honest  toil.  In  striving  for  that  goal  or- 
ganized labor  is  not  all  disposed  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient but  welcomes  the  cooperation  (but  not  the 
dictation)  of  all  who  may  be  headed  in  the  same 
general  direction. 


THE  REPUBLICANS  STAND  PAT 


MUSSOLINI'S  STRANGE  TACTICS 


For  dropping  Italian  as  a  compulsory  language 

in  the  elementary  schools  of  Malta,  criticism  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  British  by  the  press  of 
Italy,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Italian  Academy  and 
by  a  protest  of  twelve  Italian  Senators  to  Foreign 
Minister  Grandi.  The  British  authorities  maintain 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  suppressing  Italian, 
which  remains  the  language  of  the  courts  and 
compulsory  in  the  secondary  and  higher  grade 
schools.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Maltese  are 
not  of  Latin  origin,  and  that  in  former  days,  when 
parents  were  asked  to  choose  between  Italian  and 
English  as  a  secondary  language  to  be  taught 
their  children,  the  reply  was  overwhelmingly  on 
one  side — they  wanted  English. 

In  Italy's  newly  acquired  territory,  formerly 
Austrian  Tyrol,  the  German  language  has  been 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  Mussolini  and  his  hench- 
men. A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  un- 
happy land  have  spoken  the  German  language  for 
countless  generations,  but  the  late  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and.  incidentally, 
"guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities,"  has  given 
the  Italian  dictator  the  privilege  of  strangling 
minorities  and  brutally  suppressing  their  language. 

And  yet  Italian  statesmen  complain  when  a  very 
small  dose  of  their  own  ruthless  tactics  is  applied 
to  the  Italian  population  of  Malta! 


Give  the  Journal  to  your  shipmate  when 
you  get  through  with  it.  Don't  hesitate  to  give 
it  to  someone  who  has  never  read  a  labor  paper. 
You  may  be  the  means  of  enlivening  that  spark 
of  intelligence  within  his  brain  that  is  necessary 
to  make  him  "one  of  us." 


If   the  ten  million  unemployed  in   the    richest 
country    on    earth    received    any    encouragement 
from  the  quadrennial   Republican   convention   it 
has   not   been   noticeable,      'fhe   great    Republican™! 
party    has    sanctified     Hoover's    boasted    "rugged    ; 
individualism"  and  officially  informed  America'^! 
starving  millions   that   only   "by   their  own   couiW 
age.  their  own  patient  and  resolute  effort  in  tlwl 
readjustment  of  their  own  affairs"  can  they  work-/.! 
out  the  cure ! 

The   United   States   Government   has    fed   the;S  I 
Chinese,    the    Belgians,    the    Russians    an 
foreigners;   it   has    fed   American   victims   ,,f   fire,    I 
flood  and   famine;  it  has  subsidized  .shipping  and^l 
aviation  and  wine  industries.    It  has  hand 
corporations   a   tariff   dole   and   has   come   to   thel| 
rescue  of    farmers,   of   veterans,   of   bankers  and/* J 
railroads.   But,  never  under  any  circumstances,  afl 
long  as  the  Republican  party  can  prevent  it,  mustr 
a  single  dollar  from  the  United  States  treasury  bd 
used  to  \L'vd  the  .starving  unemployed  Americans. 

The  cowardly  straddle  of  the  prohibition  issul 
is  the  only  other  thing  worth  mentioning  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  malodorous  Republican  con- 
vention. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  Democrats 
are  still  in  session  and  we  shall  perforce  have  to 
wait   for  further  developments. 


The  scientists  are  said  to  have  discovered  how 
to  Split  the  atom.    What  the  ordinary  man  wants 
to  know  is  how  to  split  unemployment.     It  is  not 
yel    known    what   the    splitting   of    the   atom    will 
mean  to  society;  but  the  fair  and  equitabl 
tribution  of  wealth   (the  product  of  labor)   will 
mean    the    solution    of    the    unemployed    problem. 
In    other    words,    this    machine    age    can    still   be] 
made  to  travel  on  an  even  keel  if  the  toilers'  work- 
ing hours  are  reduced  and  their  income  im 
in    proportion    to   increasing    production.    This   is 
the   trade-union    remedy.      If   it   is   rejected,   com- 
munism or  something  worse  will  surely  tal. 
in   a   civilization    that   permits   men.    women,   and 
children  to  go  hungry  because  they  have  produced 
too  much  wealth  ! 


A  boor  remains  a  boor  though  he  sleep  on; 
silken  bolsters. 


For  right  too  rigid  hardens  into  wrong. 


in 
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Address  by  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union  of  America,  at  con- 
ference of  Welfare  Workers,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  17,  1932. 


The  fact  that  all  men  are  created  in  the  image 
f  their  Creator  has  had  a  very  thorny  and  long 
oad  to  travel.  It  took  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
ears  and  untimely  deaths  by  the  millions  in  all 
onceivable  forms  to  establish  the  equality  of  men 
before  God  on  the  religious  plane,  and  it  took  an- 
other three  hundred  years  of  repeated  sufferings 
and  deaths  to  reach  a  general  agreement  of  man's 
quality,  if  only  in  principle,  on  the  political  plane. 
How  long  it  is  going  to  take,  and  how  much 
suffering  must  be  endured  before  any  equality  on 
the  industrial  plane  is  admitted,  no  one  today  can 
tell. 

When  the  struggle  for  equality  on  the  political 
plane  was  generally  conceived  of  as  being  won 
in  Christian  countries,  there  was  one  class  of 
men  left  outside,  and  the  result  to  those  men  was 
so  terrible  that  to  paint  the  picture  as  it  really 
was  and  partly  as  it  is  yet,  would  be  impossible 
in  what  we  recognize  as  decent  society. 

While  here  in  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  man's  equality  be- 
fore the  law  was  admitted  and  to  some  extent  in 
actual  practical  operation.  The  seamen  remained 
unliberated  and  officially,  as  well  as  in  fact,  were 
in  the  position  of  stepchildren  of  human  society, 
even  here  in  the  United  States. 

To  become  a  seaman  a  man  must  sign  on  board 
of  a  ship,  and  signing  he  surrendered  all  his  citi- 
zens' rights.  Nothing  but  the  master's  pleasure 
could  relieve  him  of  his  contract  to  serve  for  a 
specific  time  mentioned  in  the  contract.  He  could 
not  absent  himself  without  permission  to  attend 
divine  services  on  shore  if  the  vessel  was  lying 
in  a  safe  harbor.  He  could  not  even  absent  him- 
self to  go  to  a  mother's  sickbed  or  her  funeral. 
If  he  deserted,  his  description  was  delivered  to 
the  authorities,  together  with  an  offer  of  a  reward 
for  his  apprehension  and  return.  He  belonged  to 
the  ship  as  absolutely  as  did  a  negro  slave  belong 
to  his  master  or  the  serf  to  the  estate.  While 
under  the  contract  he  had  no  will  that  he  could 


exercise,  except  by  his  master's  permission,  and 
yet  while  on  the  vessel  it  was  expected  of  him 
that  he  must  be  willing  to  give  his  life  that  other- 
may  live. 

Necessarily,  these  conditions  resulted  in  others 
growing  from  the  main  fact.  He  could  only  get 
such  rest  as  the  master  would  be  willing  to  grant. 
such  food  as  the  master  was  willing  to  furnish, 
such  shelter  as  the  master  was  willing  to  provide. 
and  such  protection  from  physical  abuse  as  the 
master  and  those  immediately  representing  him 
were  willing  to  extend.  His  food  was  served  in 
big  tins  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  forecastle, 
on  the  deck  or  on  the  deck  load.  From  these  tins 
he  served  himself  into  a  pot  or  plate  out  of  which 
he  took  his  meals  and  which  he,  himself,  had  to 
furnish  and  bring  on  board  of  the  ship,  if  he 
wanted  to  eat  at  all.  He  was  given  a  bare  bunk 
with  no  mattress  or  bedding  of  any  kind,  except 
such  as  he  could  furnish  for  himself  and  bring 
on  board.  If  the  master  did  not  want  him  on 
board  any  longer,  he  was  so  treated  that  he  was 
compelled  to  desert,  and  if  the  master  wanted  him 
to  forfeit  what  money  he  had  earned,  the  same 
treatment  was  given,  compelling  him  to  desert. 
Whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to 
the  vessel  to  work  against  his  will.  The  wages 
he  had  left  behind  had  been  forfeited  and  the 
wages  that  he  was  earning  were  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  effort  to  capture  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  service. 

Under  such  conditions — and  they  are  not 
painted  somber  enough — it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  American  boy  brought  up  in  an  American 
home,  having  attended  an  American  school,  hav- 
ing listened  to  Fourth  of  July  orators,  and  having 
in  one  way  or  another  absorbed  the  American 
concept  of  human  freedom  and  human  equality, 
would  seek  the  sea  for  a  living,  or  that  he  would 
remain  at  sea  if  some  romantic  notions  had  in- 
duced him  to  try  it. 

And  so  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  not  furnishing  enough  Americans,  even  to 
serve  as  officers  on  board  of  ships.  At  the  most, 
ten  per  cent  of  the  men  serving  at  sea  were 
Americans  in  1910.  The  men  serving  as  seamen 
on  American  ships  were  from  every  country  and 
of  every  race.  The  American  concept  of  the  sea- 
man was  he  had  no  permanent  country,  that  for 
the  time  being  he  belonged  to  the  vessel  which 
he  served.  The  seamen's  status  being  what  it  was. 
that  concept   was  both  logical  and   natural. 
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Throughout  the  ages,  the  man  who  had  lost 
his  freedom  had  lost  his  gods.  There  was  noth- 
ing belonging  to  him,  not  even  his  body,  because 
that  belonged  to  his  master. 

The  majority  of  men  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  were  of  an  European  origin,  that  is  to 
say,  they  belonged  to  the  Nordic  race.  They  were 
usually  born  in  one  or  another  country  in  Europe, 
between  the  Arctic  and  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Belonging  to  the  Nordic  race,  however,  they  had 
inherited  from  way  back  in  the  ages  a  certain 
concern  for  the  weak  that  made  them  develop  and 
obey  the  mandate  of  "women  and  children  first." 
They  carried  in  their  very  blood  a  concept  of 
human  equality  and  an  imagination  to  conceive 
of  a  condition  in  which  there  would  be  at  least 
some  reasonable  form  of  equality,  and  then  a 
courage,  a  will,  and  a  fortitude  to  try  to  make  the 
image,  which  they  saw,  real.  What  their  social 
status  was  is  best  described  by  a  newspaper  item 
published  on  the  Pacific.  Some  good  men  and 
women  had  organized  a  Welfare  Society,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  ease  the  burdens,  the  pains 
and  the  injustices  of  the  unfortunate,  the  help- 
less or  the  underdog  in  human  society.  This 
society  in  their  yearly  report  congratulated  them- 
selves and  society  at  large  upon  the  fact  that 
"during  the  year  they  had  succeeded  in  doing 
much  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  criminals,  pros- 
titutes, and  seamen."  These  seamen,  however,  had 
by  that  time  begun  to  organize.  Among  them 
were  a  number  of  men  who  had  read  enough  of 
American  history  to  know  that  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  freemen  for  mutual  aid,  mutual  protection 
had  been  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  American 
Republic.  They  knew  also  that  the  Nazarene  had 
commanded  men  to  bear  each  other's  burdens. 
They  knew,  therefore,  that  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion was  not  only  fundamentally  American,  but 
also  fundamentally  Christian:  that  it  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  blood  and  suffering  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  out  of  that 
struggle  which  they  had  conducted  had  come  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion, and  finally  the  victory  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  finally  meet  in  a  convention  to  estab- 
lish this  nation. 

Seamen  knowing  this,  some  having  a  full  under- 
standing, others  a  partial  one  of  what  it  all  meant, 
agreed  to  imitate,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  fathers 
of  the  United  States  by  establishing  a  voluntary 


association  for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  They 
had  the  feeling  that  as  they  cooperated  today] 
about  what  they  thought  they  could  obtain,  they' 
would  learn  to  cooperate  later  about  other  things,- 
and  they,  by  joining  together  in  a  union  for  these 
purposes,  and  laying  down  a  truly  American  policy 
to  be  followed,  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
adopted  into  American  society  as  the  equals  of 
other  men. 

The  union  after  being  organized  operated 
purely  on  the  industrial  field  and  in  the  courts! 
It  tried  to  change  the  system  of  employment  sal 
that  the  seamen  could  be  employed  directly  by 
the  master.  To  this  the  masters  and  the  owners 
were  opposed.  They  tried  to  abolish  the  advance 
system  under  which  the  seaman  was  compelled 
by  his  necessities  to  sign  away  75  or  80  per  cent 
of  his  future  earnings,  getting  substantially  noth-i 
ing  in  return  therefor.  Those  who  benefited  byl 
that  system — the  masters  and  owners  were  getting 
upward  of  50  per  cent  of  the  advance — were,  of] 
course,  opposed  to  that. 

In  the  courts  it  was  found  that  the  law  was 
so  drawn  that  the  brutality  that  had  given  to  th« 
American  vessels  the  name  of  "blood  boats."  could1 
not  be  punished.  The  law  was  so  drawn  that  the 
victim  of  brutality  had  to  prove  that  the  brutality 
was  perpetrated  with  a  feeling  of  hatred,  malice, 
or  revenge,  which  evidence,  of  course,  was  im- 
possible. But  aside  from  that  the  old  status  of 
the  slave,  under  which  any  testimony  given  by 
the  slave  against  the  master  could  not  be  credited,' 
still  existed  as  applicable  to  seamen,  and  it  all 
came  out  of  the  seaman's  status  of  a  contract 
slave,  compelled  by  imprisonment  to  fully  comply 
with  the  contract  which  had  been  entered  into  as* 
a  result  of  dire  necessity. 

The  union  thus  realizing  that  the  'seaman's  in- 
dustrial condition  had  its  root  in  his  legal  and 
social  status,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  -tutus 
(that  of  a  slave)  together  with  the  laws  l>a>ed 
thereon,  must  be  altered  and  that  that  could  only 
be  done  by  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  such  convictions  a  tentative  draft 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  was  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress.  After  many  alterations  and  twenty-one 
years  of  agitation  and  struggle,  the  Act  was 
passed.  It  abrogated  some  thirty  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  under  which  the  United  States 
agreed  to  capture  the  deserter,  then  jail  him  until 
he  could  be  turned  over  to  his  master.  It  abol- 
ished the  advance  and  thereby  struck  a  death  blow 
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kt  the  crimping  system.  It  prohibited  and  penal- 
ized corporal  punishment.  It  improved  the  food 
kcale  and  reduced  the  hours  of  labor.  It  adopted 
k  standard  of  skill  for  sailors  and  boatmen.  This 
[vas  done  in  order  that  the  men  may  have  the  skill 
knd  strength  to  furnish  more  efficient  service  for 
[he  protection  of  the  vessel  and  the  passengers, 
knd  since  it  had  been  found  and  legally  ascertained 
[hat  the  danger  to  passengers  and  the  vessels  was 
kery  seriously  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  crew 
[o  understand  the  orders  given  by  the  officers,  it 
provided  for  a  language  test  under  which  at  least 
^5  per  cent  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed 
pfficers,  should  be  able  to  understand  any  orders 
given  on  shipboard. 

The  legislative  purpose  of  this  law,  aside  from 
[ts  humanitarian  purpose,  was  to  increase  safety 
and  to  bring  the  American  to  sea.  As  long  as  the 
Lnion  was  strong  and  could  use  its  industrial 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  had  the  money  neces- 
sary for  appeals  to  the  courts  on  the  other,  the 
aw  operated  to  immensely  improve  the  condition 
nd  to  equalize  the  wage  cost  as  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  same 
trade. 

In  the  twenty-one  years  of  struggle  to  obtain 
that  legislation  the  shipowners  and — unfortunately 
I  must  add,  in  order  to  be  truthful — the  Seamen's 
Missions  opposed  the  bill,  not  only  the  American 
shipowners  but  the  shipowners  throughout  the 
world.  They  knew  how  to  obtain  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  the  administrative  officials,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 
They  had  the  law  so  misconstrued  as  to  become 
ineffective.  Able  seamen's  certificates  and  boat- 
men's certificates  became  a  mere  scrap  of  paper 
to  be  bought,  stolen,  sold,  or  forged.  Other  im- 
provements were  devitalized  until  substantially 
there  is  at  present  left  of  that  bill  only  so  much 
as  the  yet  organized  seamen  have  the  power  and 
means  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  courts. 

The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  un- 
licensed crew  of  vessels  is  to  use  force  of  one 
kind  or  another,  mainly  the  blacklist  to  create 
fear,  and  thus  prevent  appeals  to  the  courts. 

The  seamen  are  at  present  urging  legislation 
such  as  the  King  Bill  and  the  La  Follette  Bill  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  attain  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Seamen's  Act  was  passed. 

I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  facts,  in  order  that  you 
may  take  such  steps  as  citizens  and  as  Christians 


as  shall  tend  to  really   Americanize  and   Chris- 
tianize the  lives  of  the  seamen. 

The  following  bills  of  serious  interest  to  the 
seamen  are  at  present  before  Congress: 

S.  7,  the  King  Bill,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
deportation  of  certain  alien  seamen,  etc.  This  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  in  three  previous  Con- 
gresses, but  has  failed  in  the  House.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  session  taken  up  by  the  Senate  for  action, 
and  after  some  debate  was  recommitted  to  the 
committee  for  further  study.  It  has  again  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1559,  a  bill  relating  to  the  payment  of  ad- 
vances and  allotments.  Introduced  by  Senator 
La  Follette.  The  bill  provides  that  foreign  vessels 
coming  into  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  American  vessels  hav- 
ing paid  advances  to  seamen  in  foreign  ports. 

S.  1558,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relating 
to  American  seamen,  etc.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  La  Follette.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  bring  all  American  vessels,  whether 
in  coastwise,  lake,  or  foreign  trade,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  shipping  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  on  and  paying  off  of  crews. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
law  obeyed. 

S.  3716,  a  bill  making  provisions  with  refer- 
ence to  personal  injury  suits  by  seamen,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sheppard.  The  effect  of  the 
law  when  enacted  would  be  to  apply  the  existing 
law  dealing  with  American  vessels  to  foreigi 
sels  if  the  accident  occurs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  6710,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  under 
which  men  who  are  not  in  fact  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  and  are  employed  as  citi- 
zens on  vessels  operating  under  mail  contrail-. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Davis 
of  Tennessee.  It  is  on  the  unanimous  consenl 
calendar  of  the  House,  and  the  introducer  hope* 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  its  passage. 

H.  R.  7238,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  5  of  the 
suits  in  Admiralty  Act.  approved  March  9,  1920. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Free  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  to 
shippers  and  seamen  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  Admiralty  Conn   with  suits  for  damages  in 

cases  which   were  (.inlawed  in  the   Lustgaiten  de- 
cision, in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  suits 

against  the  Government  musl  be  through  the  Ad- 
miralty  Court,  and   the   Statute  of    Limitation  in 
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Admiralty  Court  had  run.  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  at  all  for  recovery.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  and 

S.  3884  is  a  companion  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  had  a 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  is  expected  to  be 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  any  day. 

The  seamen  have  been  trying  to  abolish  the  Sea 
Service  Bureau  operated  by  the  Shipping  Board 
as  an  employment  office,  doing  the  work  which 
the  law  assigns  to  the  shipping  commissioners  to 
be  dune  free  of  charge  to  all  vessels  which  desire 
such  service. 

Mr.  Free  of  California  has  introduced  two 
additional  bills:  H.  R.  5636,  a  bill  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  so  that  the  master  will 
have  the  right  to  so  organize  the  crew  that  he 
may  carry  as  many  day  men  as  he  pleases,  and 
as  few  men  on  the  watch  as  he  chooses.    And  — 

H.  R.  5637,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  4530  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
restore  to  the  master  the  right  to  refuse  any  pay- 
ment in  port  to  the  seamen  on  board  a  ship,  and 
thus  restore  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  crimp- 
ing system. 

There  is  also  before  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  a  Treaty  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  drawn  at  an  International  Conference  held 
in  London  in  1929.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty 
would  destroy  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
Seamen's  Act,  both  as  dealing  with  seamen  and 
from  a  national  point  of  view. 


HISTORIC  RECOLLECTIONS 

(By  Rev.  George  McPherson  Hunter,  in  The  Seatnaj 


THE  THREE  ESSENTIALS 


Organize. — Organization  is  necessary  and  pro- 
foundly vital,  in  this  machine  age,  to  protect  and 
advance  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
wage  earning  masses. 

Educate. — Get  wise.  It  is  important.  The 
worker  must  know  how  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
economic  changes  constantly  going  forward  in 
our  industrial  work-a-day  life. 

Agitate. — Join  the  union  and  agitate  for  fair 
wages,  less  hours,  freedom,  justice,  liberty,  and 
the  union  label.     Do  it  now.   Don't  hesitate. 


Xo  great  wrong  ever  yet  was  righted  by  the 
class  deriving  profits  from  it,  but  always  by  the 
revolt  of  the  victims. — Lyman  Abbott. 


One  night  the  telephone  rang  in  my  suburban 
home.  Answering  it,  one  of  my  assistants,  at  the! 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  Institute.  ?()? 
West  Street,  New  York,  told  me  Havelock  Wil- 
son, of  the  Seamen's  Union,  wanted  the  use  of 
the  hall  for  a  union  meeting. 

He  said  the  saloon  keepers  would  give  Mr. 
Wilson  all  the  accommodation  wanted.  West 
Street,  New  York,  in  those  wet  days  had  ninety- 
nine  saloons  between  our  institute  and  Court  land 
Street,  where  the  Red  Star  Line  berthed.  What 
could  I  do?  Let  him  go  to  the  saloon  halls  or 
give  him  my  place? 

If  I'd  asked  my  committee  they  would  unani- 
mously refuse.  "Yes,"  I  said,  on  condition  that 
T  make  the  first  speech  at  the  first  union  meeting.. 

That  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  seamen's  cause. 

He  and  Tom  Chambers,  the  treasurer  of  the 
English  Seamen's  Union,  a  socialist  direct  action 
ist,  had  come  over  to  organize  the  English  sea-^ 
men.  Wilson,  fair-complexioned,  stalky,  open 
faced,  open-mannered,  and  open-minded,  caught 
my  attention  and  >ympathy  at  once.  Hi-  hones! 
blunt  directness  of  speech  and  shrewdness  ap-' 
pealed  to  me:  "Here's  a  man  I  can  trust." 

Taking  him  aside,  I  explained  my  position.  As 
secretary  of  an  international  seamen's  welfare  so-j 
ciety  1  had  to  be  neutral.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  losing  subscriptions,  for  we  got  nothing  from 
the  shipowners,  home  or  foreign,  but  the  dock- 
superintendents  and  officials  might  bar  my  staff.1 
from  the  ships.  Then  we  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. My  board  was  distinctly  anti-union  and 
would  not  have  given  sanction  to  using  our  insti- 
tute. Later  on  one  of  the  White  Star  Line  dock- 
superintendents  charged  me  with  fostering  dis- 
content and  unionism  among  the  men.  And  it 
was  charged  against  me  openly  in  board  meeting 
that  I  had  fostered  unionism  and  given  the  use 
of  the  society's  institute  to  an  English  agitator. 
However,  the  battle  had  been  won  then,  and  it 
mattered  little  what  he  thought. 

Wilson  explained  that  he  had  come  to  Ww 
York  to  organize  the  transatlantic  English  seamen 
and  as  many  of  the  tramp  men  as  he  could.  "In 
Liverpool,"  he  said,  "men  get  their  pay  and  bolt 
for  home.  But  over  here  they've  no  place  to  go 
— no  money  to  spend,  and  you  have  700  to  1.000' 
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passing  through  your  doors  every  day.  This  is 
the  place  to  get  their  attention." 

His  plan  and  strategy  sounded  wise,  as  within 
a  mile  north  and  south  of  the  institute  from  Sun- 
day night  to  Saturday  at  noon  there  were  5,000 
men  in  port. 

We  had  the  hall  rilled  with  about  400  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  I  told  the  men  the  use  was 
granted  not  as  a  testimony  to  unionism  but  as  a 
defense  from  the  saloon  keepers — and  because  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  their  moral  and  social 
welfare. 

It  was  not  the  old  ship's  engineer  officers'  snob- 
bishness;  certainly  not  due  to  antagonism  to 
unions  or  lack  of  sympathy  with  their  objects. 
Had  I  not  kept  watch  on  a  Scottish  tramp  ship? 
Third  engineer,  doing  my  own  oiling,  working  off 
watch,  putting  in  twelve  hours  every  day  tor  £5 
a  month  ?  Did  I  not  know  the  miseries  of  tramp 
ship  life  forty  years  ago?  Honestly,  I  couldn't 
see  how  seamen  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  could  be 
organized.  All  the  difficulties  of  Andrew  Furu- 
seth  in  organizing  the  Atlantic  coast  seamen  I  had 
heard.  But  the  meetings  went  on,  attendance  was 
good,  and  I  had  many  long  talks  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Since  reading  his  "Stormy  Life,"  kindly 
sent  by  his  son,  my  admiration  and  pride  about 
him  has  increased.  He  never  alluded  to  his  strug- 
gles, mentioned  he'd  been  in  prison,  on  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy,  had  his  furniture  sold.  Above 
everything  else,  he  never  whimpered  or  com- 
plained, only  cheerfully  and  hopefully  went  on 
with  his  job. 

He  had  no  bitterness  against  shipowners ;  nor 
savage  resentment ;  never  sought  to  stir  up  hatred, 
class  war.  It  was  his  sanity,  balance,  foresight, 
fairness  that  drew  me  to  him. 

By  no  stretch  of  language  could  I  call  myself 
an  intimate  friend  or  even  a  confidant ;  and  my 
testimony  to  him  has  more  value  than  ordinary 
appreciations  because  I  saw  him  in  the  valley  of 
defeat  at  the  end  of  a  long  struggle,  picking  up 
mreads,  broken,  and  starting  all  over  again. 

Before  leaving  he  called  at  my  office  in  Wall 
Street  and  discussed  casually  some  of  li i s  plans. 
There  had  been  some  friction  over  the  meetings. 
Its  nature  I've  forgotten,  but  he  came  to  give 
his  side  of  the  affair.  I  remember  how  orderly, 
clear,  and  concise  were  his  thoughts  and  language 
as  he  dictated  a  statement,  which  he  signed. 

Strikes,  I  found,  he  hated  and  feared.    Perhaps 


I  may  be  making  a  wrung  inference,  bin  it  struck 
me  that  he  feared  a  strike  because  of  it-  disrupting 
influence  on  the  union. 

About  the  Lake  Seamen's  strike,  which  dragged 
along  for  months,  lie  told  me:  "It's  lost.  If  a 
strike  is  not  won  in  three  weeks  its  chances  are 
nil." 

When  he  left  fur  England,  Tom  Chambers 
gave  me  about  $15  for  rent  of  the  hall  for  the 
eight  months  they'd  used  it.  This  was  really  to 
save  my  face  about  giving  them  the  use  of  the 
institute  hall,  for  my  committee  had  ordered  me 
to  refuse  it  some  time  before  Wilson  sailed.  By 
the  Nelsonic  method  of  putting  the  telescope  to 
the  blind  eye,  I  managed  not  to  see  the  union 
meetings.  Officially  I  did  not  recognize  them,  and 
the  organization  was  completed.  Thereafter  fol- 
lowed the  seamen's  strike  of  1911.  when  every 
demand  was  granted;  wages  were  at  a  low  ebb: 
firemen  got  S25,  and,  I  think,  sailors  $20.  De- 
sertions were  common.  There  was  the  regular 
spring  migrations  to  the  Lakes.  Seamen,  firemen. 
and  stewards  quit  their  ships  and  beat  their  way 
to  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  summer  trade. 

Tom  Chambers  boarded  at  our  institute  en  his 
return  from  England.  Talking  over  the  result  of 
the  organization  and  strike,  he  declared  very  gen- 
erously:  "It  was  a  great  victory  for  Havelock 
Wilson." 

Looking  back  on  my  association  witli  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  my  helping  him  to  organize  the  seamen, 
I  have  been  amused,  and  told  my  sons  that  I 
helped  to  make  a  seamen's  strike.  I  f  I'd  not  been 
so  impressed  with  Havelock  Wilson's  personality 
and  high-souled  enthusiasm  I  wpuld  have  been 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  union  meeting  issue  that  met 
me  so  often,  in  my  own  society  and  outside.  Lei 
me  repeat,  I  had  no  faith  in  what  Havelock  Wil- 
son was  trying  to  do.  To  me  it  was  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. But  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  the 
faith  and  hard  work  of  an  energetic,  honest  man 
appealed  to  me.  1  was  backing  tin-  faith  and 
hopes  of  a  man  I  admired  rather  than  the 
he  bad  in  view.  Seamen's  unions  in  England 
owe  whatever  they  have  obtained  largely  through 

tlie  courage  of  a  man  who  never  turned  bis  back 
and  was  always  baffled  to  fighl  better. 

As  tin-  Scots  would  say,  Havelock  Wilson  was 

a  bonnie  fighter,  and  his  memory  I  revere. 


No  sunshine  but  hath  some  shadow. 
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O'CONNOR    REMAINS    ON   JOB 


Although  vigorously  opposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  the  renomination 
of  T.  V.  O'Connor  of  Buffalo  as  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  was  confirmed  in  the  Senate  on 
June  20  by  a  vote  of  35  to  16. 

The  Senate  acted  after  a  warm  debate,  in  which 
Senator  White,  Republican  of  Maine,  defended 
Mr.  O'Connor  against  Senator  McKellar's  charge 
that  he  wasted  $22,000,000  of  government  money 
by  making  loans  to  shipping  lines  at  low  interest 
rates. 

"At  no  time  when  these  loans  were  made  was 
the  chairman  on  the  loan  committee  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,"  Senator  White  said. 

"This  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  faithful, 
intelligent  and  honest  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty." 

Mr.  White  contended  that  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  were  responsible  for  the  low  interest 
rates,  as  the  loans  were  made  on  rules  laid  down 
in  the  law  and  on  the  certification  of  the  Treasury 
1  )epartment. 


ATLANTIC  FLYERS  CONGRESS 


While  an  American  girl,  Amelia  Earhart,  was 
making  the  first  woman's  solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  the  men  who  had  been  her  predecessors 
in  this  achievement  were  assembled  at  Rome  for 
a  conference.  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Italian  Air  Ministry  102  men  have  succeeded  in 
flying  the  Atlantic.  Of  these,  sixty-two  attended 
the  congress.  The  strongest  representation 
was  naturally  the  Italian  group,  with  twenty  men. 
Most  of  these  had  gone  with  the  Italian  Air 
Squadron  which  flew  from  Ortebello  to  Brazil 
between  December  17,  1930,  and  January  6,  1931, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Air  Minister,  Signor 
Balbo,  who  has  all  along  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  of  the  congress.  There  were  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  and  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. Three  came  from  Germany ;  England  sent 
Sir  Arthur  Whitten  Brown,  the  veteran  of  trans- 
oceanic flights;  Holland  sent  Evert  van  Dijk. 

The  members  of  the  congress  applied  them- 
selves energetically  to  a  number  of  complicated 
debates  on  the  question  they  were  originally  called 
together  to  discuss:  whether  at  the  present  stage 
of   technical   development  in   aviation  and   asso- 


ciated sciences  a  regular  air  service  between 
America  and  Europe  was  practicable,  and  by  what 
route.  The  congress  agreed  that  it  was  practic- 
able, granted  weather  was  favorable. 

Among  the  proposals  brought  forward  at  this 
extraordinary  convention  was  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  in  future  landing  places 
should  not  be  reserved  to  particular  lines,  but 
should  be  made  free  as  international  concessions, 
open,  like  harbors,  for  the  use  of  all  traffic.  This 
proposal  was  held  by  the  French  and  Spanish  dele- 
gates to  be  of  a  political  character,  outside  the! 
scope  of  the  conference  and  infringing  the  sphere 
of  government  action.  The  French  delegates  hacfj 
no  doubt  in  mind  the  large  concessions  held  by 
France  in  South  America  (  Parahiba).  The  resold 
tion,  however,  was  carried  against  the  votes  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  group.  The  meetings  then  closed 
with  the  decision  to  hold  the  next  Transoceanic 
Congress  in  Xew  York. 


TIPS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 


Xow  that  transatlantic  passage  fares  have 
been  pared  down  to  suit  the  size  of  prospective 
passengers'  purses,  the  lines  are  giving  attention 
to  incidentals  which  still  present  an  economic 
problem  to  intending  travelers.  One  of  these  is 
the  cost  of  hiring  deck  chairs,  cushions  and  rugs. 
Another  is  the  tipping  of  stewards.  The  inten- 
tion, it  appears,  is  to  charge  a  flat  10  per  cent: 
for  the  first  $100  of  passage  money  and  5  per 
cent  above  that.  As  long  as  members  of  the 
stewards'  department  have  to  depend  upon  tips 
rather  than  wages,  the  proposal  seems  fair  enough, 
and  is  likely  to  bring  the  men  more  money  than 
they  receive  at  present.  Many  passengers  are 
unaware  of  the  size  of  the  tip  they  should  givei 
the  stewards.  Some  give  too  large  tips,  others 
not  enough.  During  the  depression  the  latter 
have  been  in  the  majority.  Again  there  has  been 
little  or  no  system  in  the  manner  in  which  tips 
were  distributed,  and  although  the  men  often  made 
their  own  arrangements  in  this  respect,  it  would 
seem  as  if  payment  in  bulk  would  be  the  better 
method  for  all  concerned,  especially  for  the  pad 
sengers. 


The  darkest  shadows  of  life  are  those  which  a 
man  himself  makes  when  he  stands  in  his  own 
light. — Lord  Avebury, 
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CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Deportation  for  "Affiliation"  With  Commu- 
[pists. — An  alien  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
ICommunist  Party  because  not  considered  intelli- 
gent enough,  but  who'  sympathized  with  the 
(party's  aims,  attended  its  meetings,  sold  its  party 
lorgan,  contributed  money  to  the  party  whenever 
lable  to  do  so,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Unem- 
[ployed  Council,  an  organization  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Communist  Party,  was  "affiliated" 
(with  the  party  within  the  meaning  of  8  U.  S.  C. 
137  (e),  providing  for  the  deportation  of  aliens 
Kvho  are  "members  of  or  affiliated  with"  any  such 
(organization.  He  could  not,  on  habeas  corpus, 
llavoid  deportation  on  the  ground  that  he  was  de- 
nned due  process  of  law  on  the  theory  that  the 
(immigration  inspector,  in  examining  him  before 
(the  issuance  of  the  warrant,  threatened  him  with 
[violence  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  if 
Jhe  did  not  answer  the  questions,  where  the  pro- 
ceedings subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  war- 
pant  were  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law. 
|W0/fA\  etc.,  vs.  Wcedin,  U.  S.  Comr.  of  Immi- 
gration, etc.     (C.  C.  A.  9.) 

British  National  Maritime  Board. — A  case 
lof  considerable  interest  and  importance  in  its 
Ibearing  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  Rules  was  recently  decided 
tn  the  City  of  London  Court. 

The  plaintiff  was  engaged  by  the  defendant 
company,  the  Essex  Line,  as  a  navigating  officer 
in  March,  1927,  and  remained  continuously  in 
their  employment  until  April  1,  1930,  being  em- 
ployed part  of  the  time  as  shipminder  "off  arti- 
cles."  During  this  period  he  neither  applied  for 
jiior  was  granted  leave. 

L  nder  the  National  Maritime  Board  Rules,  as 
amended  on  May  1,  1929,  navigating  officers  who 
qualified  for  leave  on  or  after  July  1,  1929,  in 
virtue  of  one  year's  continuous  service  a^e  entitled 
to  fourteen  days'  leave  on  full  pay,  or  to  pay  in 
lieu  of  leave. 

The  plaintiff's  contention  was  that  as  he  was 
engaged  at  National  Maritime  Board  rates  (i.  e., 
£14  10s.  per  month),  the  conditions  as  to  leave 
were  implied  in  his  engagement,  although  not 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  agreement. 
The  defendant  company  maintained,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  National  Maritime  Board  conditions 
are  only  applicable  to  the  contract  between  the 
parties  as  regards  rates  of  pay. 

Judge  Shewell  Cooper,  in  giving  judgment,  said 


there  was  ample  evidence  entitling  him  to  infer 

that  National  Maritime  Board  Rules  were  an  im- 
plied term  of  the  contract,  for  otherwise-  what 
would  he  the  conditions  of  the  plaintiff's  employ- 
ment when  he  was  not  on  articles?  If  they  are 
not  on  the  terms  of  the  National  Maritime  Board, 
he  said,  I  really  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

He  accordingly  gave  judgment  in  the  plaintiff's 
favor  for  £20  6s.,  representing  six  weeks*  wages, 
two  for  each  year,  in  lieu  of  leave. 

Wages  on  Libeled  Vessels. —  hull  \ 
from  the  libel  date  until  April  2  have  been  or- 
dered paid  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  three 
Dimon  Line  ships,  held  at  Seattle  since  February 
15.  In  addition,  the  men  will  receive  40  per  cent 
of  their  pay  from  April  2  until  April  28,  when 
the  ships  were  libeled  under  a  Federal  Court 
order.  On  April  19  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
applied  to  the  Federal  Court  at  Seattle  for  an 
order  to  foreclose  mortgages  totaling  $385,000 
charged  on  the  Dimon  Line's  steamships  Pacific 
Hemlock.  Pacific  Pine,  Pacific  Spruce,  and  Pacific 
Redwood. 

Limitation  of  Liability. — A  seaman  brought 
suit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington to  recover  $25,000  damages  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  while  employed  on  the  fishing 
vessel  Aloha.  While  this  action  was  pending,  four 
months  later  the  owner  instituted  proceedings  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  limitation  of  liability 
under  the  revised  statutes  to  the  maximum  value 
of  the  vessel,  namely  $5,000.  The  District  Court 
then  restrained  further  proceedings  in  the  State 
Court  and  subsequently  held  that  the  owner  was 
not  liable.  This  decree  was  reversed  by  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  9th  cir.,  but  the  l\  S.  Supreme 
Court  reversed  both  "decrees,  and  remanded  the 
cause  to  the  District  Court  for  further  proceed- 
ings, on  the  ground  (1)  the  action  was  properly 
brought  in  the  State  Court  under  sec.  24  (3). 
Judicial  Code,  U.  S.  C,  Title  28,  sec.  41  (3); 
and  (2)  the  petition  for  limitation  of  liability  also 
was  properly  brought  before  the  U.  S.  District 
Court.  Hence,  the  District  Court  was  to  retain 
the  petition  for  limitation  of  liability,  and  tin- 
State  Court  was  to  proceed  with  the  case  at  com- 
mon law.  Later,  the  seaman  made  a  motion  in 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Courl  for  leave  to  tile  a  peti- 
tion for  mandamus,  having  questioned  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  limited  liability  by  challenging 
the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  and  lack  of  the 
owner's  privity  or  knowledge.  Held,  the  subject 
of  limitation  of  liability  was  properly  before  the 
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U.  S.  District  Court,  which  held  that  the  question 
of  the  owner's  right  to  limited  liability  having 
been  raised,  the  cause  became  cognizable  only  in 
admiralty  and  its  further  prosecution  in  the  State 
Court  should  be  enjoyed;  leave  to  file  the  petition 
for  writ  of  mandamus  is  denied;  since  the  Dis- 
trict Court  allowed  the  seaman  a  certain  time  to 
withdraw  the  issue  as  to  the  limited  liability  from 
the  State  Court,  in  which  event  the  restraining 
order  was  not  to  issue,  the  State  Court  should 
grant  further  time  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of 
the  admiralty  issue. — Ex  Parte  Green,  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Vestris  Decision. — The  decision  of  Judge 
Goddard  (  U.  S.  Dis.  Ct.,  S.  D..,  X.  Y.)  denying 
a  motion  by  the  owners  of  the  British  steamship 
/  "estris  for  limitation  of  liability  in  connection 
with  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  sinking  of  the 
vessel  at  sea  Xovember  12,  1928,  is  a  victory  for 
the  cargo  and  other  interests.  Mad  the  owners 
obtained  a  favorable  ruling,  the  settlement  of 
claims  would  have  been  limited  under  American 
law  to  the  salvage  and  pending  freight,  in  this 
case  S(X),000.  By  a  decision  given  September  18, 
1931,  Judge  Goddard  had  held  that  the  British 
statutory  regulations  in  regard  to  load  lines  did 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  particular  voyage  of 
the  Vestris  (Xew  York-Buenos  Aires)  ;  that  ac- 
tions for  deaths  on  the  high  seas  brought  by 
wrongful  acts  were  not  subject  to  limitation  of 
liability  and  that  all  death  claims  upon  which 
action  had  not  begun  within  twelve  calendar 
months  after  death  were  barred.  Therefore,  under 
the  present  ruling,  the  claims  will  be  pressed 
under  British  law  which  limits  the  owners'  lia- 
bility to  £8  per  ton  and  in  the  case  of  death  to 
£15,  the  tonnage  in  both  cases  being  the  net  reg- 
ister tonnage  plus  engine  room  Space.  The  opinion 
of  Judge  Goddard  holds  the  Vestris  to  have  been 
a  tender  vessel,  unseaworthy,  and  overloaded  to 
the  point  of  listing,  that  water  came  in  through 
defective  openings  in  her  sides  and  deck,  and 
that  the  owner  failed  to  notify  the  master  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  her  bottom  tank  filled.  The 
J 'estris  was  owned  by  the  Liverpool,  Brazil  & 
River  Plate  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in  turn 
owned  by  Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd..  which  went 
into  receivership  as  a  result  of  the  break-up  of 
the  Royal  Mail  group. 

Compensation  for  Broken  Wooden  Leg. — 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  California  has 
finally  confirmed  the  award  of  the  Industrial  Ac- 


cident Commission,  with  respect  to  a  broken 
wooden  leg.  Justice  William  H.  Langdon  wrote 
the  opinion.  There  was  no  dissent  and  there  were 
six  signatures  on  the  decision.  On  May  9.  1930J 
Mr.  Driscoll's  wooden  leg  was  broken  beyonl 
repair.  The  commission  awarded  compensaticJ 
and  a  replacement.  This  must  now  be  done,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  insurant 
carrier  must  pay  compensation  for  the  period 
during  which  the  applicant  was  without  work 
through  no  fault  of  hi-  own.  A  further  petition" 
tiled  by  the  carrier  for  reconsideration  was 
by  the  court  on  May  26.  Reference  was  made 
in  the  decision  to  the  need  of  the  broadest  possi- 
ble construction  of  the  California  Workmen's 
Compensation,  insurance  and  Safety  Act.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  of  occupation] 
diseases.  Tin-  issue  was  whether  the  constitution] 
amendment  could  hi-  interpreted  to  include  in- 
juries to  artificial  members.  In  deciding  in  the 
affirmative  the  court  held  that  a  man  is  disabled 
by  the  loss  of  a  wooden  leg  exactly  as  hi-  i-  by 
the  amputation  of  a  natural  leg.  It  was  said  to 
be  absurd  to  consider  whether  the  limb  was  wood 
or  flesh,  and  that  it  must  be  remembered  that 
either  enabled  the  worker  to  earn  his  livelihood* 
A  man  can  get  along  without  clothes  or  tools,  so 
far  as  physical  injury  or  disability  is  concerned 
but  a  leg  is  different,  and  the  California  I 
tun-  specifically  provided  in  the  statute  for  arti- 
ficial members  as  part  of  the  medical,  -urgical, 
and  hospital  treatment. 


"TRAITORS  AND  BLACKGUARDS" 


The  current  issue  of  the  Xew  Zealand  11 
contains  this  news  item:  "At  the  last  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Australian 
Seamen's    Union,    a    motion    was    carried    by    an 
overwhelming     majority     declaring     'black'     the 
Militant  Minority  Movement  and  the  Communist 
publications,   the    Red  Leader  and   the    Workers 
Weekly.     It  was  revealed  at  the  meeting  that  the 
editor    of    both    these    publications    was    Mr.    J 
Schelley.  The  Militant   Minority   Movemenl    vm 
denounced   as   'a   lot   of   despicable   traitors   dm 
blackguards.'     It  was  declared  'black'  because  ol1 
the  unreliable  propaganda  published  in  its  news 
papers.      After  this   motion   was  carried,  anothjj 
motion  declaring  'black'  the  two  Communist  pub 
lications    was    adopted,    only    a    handful    votiflj 
against  it. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


tHE  KONIGSBERG  ADVENTURE.  By  E.  Kible 
Chatterton.  Publishers,  Hurst  and  Blackett,  Ltd., 
London,  England.    Price  18s. 

This  volume  gives  us  an  historical  record  of 
Lvar  episodes  in  the  East  African  theatre,  of 
thrilling  events  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the 
Rufiji  delta,  where  the  German  cruiser  Konigs- 
berg interned  herself  after  sinking  the  City  of 
Winchester  and  the  cruiser  Pegasus.  While  she 
remained  afloat  she  was  a  potential  menace  both 
[o  merchant  shipping  and  the  success  of  British 
arms  in  German  East  Africa,  and  hence  her  de- 
struction was  imperative.  The  author  tells  us  in 
lis  masterly  style  how  this  difficult  task  was  ac- 
complished ;  how  after  lying  perdu  in  a  river 
thought  to  be  unnavigable,  she  was  located,  bot- 
tled up  and  ultimately  reduced  to  a  hopeless  wreck 
by  two  monitors,  whose  gunners  were  assisted 
by  airmen.  The  Konigsberg,  with  her  speed  of 
twenty-four  knots,  was  faster  than  any  British 
war  vessel  on  the  East  African  station ;  otherwise 
she  might  have  been  brought  to  book  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  struggle,  in  which  case,  though  mil- 
lions would  have  been  saved,  one  of  the  most 
exciting  narratives  of  naval  effort  would  have  re- 
mained unwritten.  When  the  location  of  the  Ger- 
man vessel  was  discovered  her  egress  to  the  sea 
was  prevented  by  sinking  an  Admiralty  collier  in 
the  channel.  The  whole  delta,  however,  with  its 
reef-fringed  coast,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  troops  could  not  be  spared  to  attack 
them.  The  blockading  warships  could  not  get 
nearer  than  14,800  yards  to  their  target,  and 
bombing  by  the  somewhat  primitive  aeroplanes 
then  available  had  to  be  abandoned.  Then  the 
Admiralty  decided  to  send  out  two  light-draught 
monitors,  and  these,  with  aeroplanes  to  spot  for 
them  and  direct  their  fire,  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  ship  to  a  complete  wreck.  Still,  the  Germans 
managed  to  recover  her  ten  4.1  in.  guns  and  use 
them  in  further  operations  in  East  Africa.  The 
Konigsberg  adventure  did  not  end  with  the  loss 
of  the  ship,  for  the  surviving  members  of  her 
crew  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  equatorial 
lakes,  where  they  displayed  the  same  resource  and 
hardihood  as  they  did  during  their  ten  months' 
sojourn  in  the  pestiferous  swamps  of  the  Rufiji. 
With  regard  to  the  British  who  figure  in  the  ad- 
venture, the  author  says :  "Not  one  Victoria  Cross 
was  awarded  for  their  exploits;  possibly  it  may 
be  because  they  all  happened  so  far  away  from 
home   and   no   imagination   could   quite    appraise 


what  was  done;  yet  with  the  limited  material  at 
their  disposal,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
problem  being  tackled  in  a  more  noble  and  thor- 
ough manner." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  TRANSPORT.     By   Ellison 
Hawks.     Publishers,   George   G.   Harrap  and 
Limited,   London,   England.      Price  7s.   6d.,   net. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  from  the  time  when 
man  had  neither  roads  nor  mechanical  contriv- 
ances to  the  days  of  speedy  ships  and  locom- 
and  faster  airships  and  aeroplanes.  The  author 
aptly  points  out  that  man  has  always  been  faced 
with  transport  problems,  and  the  story  of  their 
solution  is  practically  that  of  the  development  of 
civilization.  The  evolution  of  the  wheel  and  the 
practice  of  making  roads  did  much  to  facilitate 
transport,  and  the  use  of  steam  as  a  propelling 
power  on  land  and  sea  did  more,  while  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  in  addition  to  what  it 
has  achieved  in  aerial  transport,  introduced  new 
factors  both  ashore  and  afloat.  Even  so.  Mr. 
Hawks  recognizes  that  our  transportation  sys- 
tems have  not  reached  anything  like  the  full 
range  of  their  development  and  that  there  is 
ample  scope  for  our  inventors  and  scientists  to 
solve  the  problems  of  ever-increasing  complexity. 
Four  sections  of  the  book  discuss  the  progress  of 
the  wheeled  vehicle  from  the  chariots  of  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  the  later  wagons, 
stage  coaches,  post  chaises,  cabs,  etc..  to  the  Lon- 
don General  Omnibus  Company  and  the  trams  of 
today.  Two  sections  are  devoted  to  roads  and 
road  making,  and  a  like  number  to  mechanical 
road  transport.  That  part  of  the  subject  relating 
to  transportation  by  water  is  deajt  with  under 
inland  water  transport,  the  wooden  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  East  Indiamen  and  clippers,  and  the  first 
steamships.  Later  phases  of  ocean  voyaging  are 
the  first  iron  ships,  modern  Atlantic  liners,  some 
famous  shipping  companies,  and  motor  ships  and 
electrical  ships.  Then  come  three  interesting  sec- 
tions treating  of  balloons  and  airships,  the  aero- 
plane and  air  transport  of  today.  The  book  con- 
tains excellent  illustrations,  which  include  1  1  1 
plates  in  addition  to  forty-seven  drawings  in  the 
text  ;  all  are  thoroughly  descriptive  of  transport 
past   and  present,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Remember  that  to  change  thy  mind  and  follow 
him  that  sets  thee  right  is  to  be  none  the  less  tin- 
free  agent  that  thou  wa-t  before.  —  Marcus  .\u- 
relius. 
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PERTINENT  COMMENT 


To  bureaucratic  control  we  owe  the  existence 
of  the  obsolete  freighters  that  are  now  laid  up 
without  the  remotest  prospect  of  any  demand  that 
would  put  them  back  in  service.  Such  ships  were 
not  built  for  war  emergency  purposes,  but  only 
designed  as  such,  and  six  years  after  the  war 
ended  the  Shipping  Board  was  still  building  ves- 
sels modeled  after  foreign  tramps  designed  before 
the  war.  Time  was  when  those  ships  had  a  scrap- 
ping value,  but  even  that  slight  measure  of  useful- 
ness has  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
change  in  conditions,  although  it  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  the  congressmen  who  are  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  about  balancing  the  budget  that 
one  of  the  most  obvious  measures  of  economy 
would  be  to  take  all  of  the  laid  up  Shipping  Board 
boats  to  sea  and  sink  them.  Then  perhaps  demand 
might  arise  at  some  future  time  for  the  cargo 
boats  that  the  shipbuilders  seem  so  anxious  to 
provide,  in  default  of  other  work.  It  is  thus 
made  clear  why,  while  there  are  too  many  ships 
afloat,  new  ones  are  still  being  built,  though  in 
increasingly  small  numbers.  The  ships  that  are 
laid  up  are  the  surplusage  that  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically operated,  while  those  that  are  on  the 
stocks  are  either  "spec"  ships  for  which  someone 
has  already  paid  through  the  nose,  political  ships, 
ordered  to  implement  subsidy  contracts,  or  ships 
that  have  been  laid  down  in  response  to  a  genuine 
demand  for  vessels  of  their  particular  type.  And 
this  condition  will  endure  in  spite  of  low  freights 
on  the  one  side  and  restrictions  upon  trade  on  the 
other,  for  the  new  ships  that  are  being  built  have 
work  ahead  of  them,  while  the  others  have  already 
worked  themselves  out. — Xauticus,  New  York. 


SPENDING  THE  "CAMEL"  MILLIONS 


Although  he  has  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year 
and  will  receive  $20,000,000  from  his  father's 
estate  two  years  from  now.  Richard  Reynolds,  son 
of  the  late  R.  J.  Reynolds — the  tobacco  magnate 
who  piled  up  a  huge  fortune  by  exploiting  girl 
employees  in  his  "Camel"  cigarette  factory — is 
following  his  "dad's  footsteps,"  as  far  as  penny- 
pinching  at  the  expense  of  workers  is  concerned. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Fortune  tells 
an  astounding  story  of  the  lengths  to  which  voting 
Reynolds  is  going  in  an  effort  to  add  to  his  already 
immense  wealth.  According  to  this  magazine,  Rey- 


nolds is  operating  a  combination  freighter  and 
pleasure  yacht  on  which  the  crew  receives  no  pay, 
except  meals  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Reynolds  bought  the  craft  in  Italy  for  almosl 
nothing.    Then,  after  installing  luxurious  quarte: 
in  mosaic  effects  and  vari-colored  woods  by  th< 
same  designer  who  did  the  Bremen,  young  Rey- 
nolds "hired"  his  crew  —  all  unemployed  sailors 
who  were  starved  to  a  point  where  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  his  harsh  terms  of  no  wages  except 
"food  and  a  bunk."    It  is  reported  that  he  even 
found  a  British  captain  desperate  enough  to  "sigi 
<m"  under  those  conditions. 

Most  countries  have  laws  affording  seamen  sotflf 
measure  of  protection  as  regards  wages  and  vvorl 
ing  hours.     Reynolds,  however,   had   discover! 
that  the  tiny  republic  of  Panama  had  no  legisla- 
tion of  that  character,  so  he  registered  his   shij 
tinder   that    Panamanian   flag — regardless    o\    the 
fact  that  the  Reynolds  millions  were  made  in  the] 
United  States.    When  there  was  a  chance  t<>  savl 
a  few  dollars,  he  had  no  compunction  about  kick- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  overboard ! 

In  addition  to  providing  a  floating  pleasure] 
palace  for  Reynolds  and  his  friends,  the  ship  is 
used  to  haul  cargoes.  Every  pound  of  revenue 
freight  he  can  pack  in  the  hold  means  money  in 
Reynolds'  pocket.  Under  the  terms  of  his  fath- 
er's will,  he  is  to  be  given  $2  for  every  SI  he 
"earns." 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is  onl 
of  the  most  notorious  anti-union  and  low-wage! 
paying  concerns  in  America.  During  the  boom 
period  of  1929,  girls  engaged  in  making  "Camels! 
were  paid  as  low  as  10  cents  an  hour  and  kept 
"speeded  up"  to  a  breaking  point.  And  during  this 
same  year,  the  head  of  the  company  wa's  building 
himself  a  $5,000,000  home  with  374  rooms  and 
solid  gold  plumbing  fixtures  at  Winston-Salem.. 
North  Carolina. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  America's  plutocracy. 
How  very  apropos  to  current  events  are  those 
first  two  lines  from  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage: 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulate;-,  and  men  decay." 


Courage  and  modesty  arc  the  most  unequivocal 
of  virtues,  for  they  are  of  a  kind  that  hypocrisy 
cannot  imitate;  they  too  have  this  quality  in  com! 
mon,  that  they  are  expressed  by  the  same  color. — 
Goethe. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TRAFFIC 

Two  reports  dealing  with  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land as  ports  have  been  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Shipping  Board's  Bureau  of  Operations  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  War 
Department.  The  water-borne  traffic  of  the  port 
of  Chicago  during  the  ten-year  period  1920-1929 
averaged  13,846,853  short  tons,  against  11,500,000 
tons  for  the  decade  1910  to  1919,  10,043,000  tons 
for  the  decade  1900  to  1909,  and  9,698,000  tons 
for  the  period  between  1890  and  1899.  The 
figures  show  a  constant  increase  for  the  port,  al- 
hough  considerable  through  traffic  formerly  han- 
dled at  Chicago  has  been  diverted  to  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports.  These  increases  are  attributable  not 
only  to  the  larger  amounts  of  bulk  commodities 
uch  as  iron  ore,  coal,  coke,  and  limestone  that 
are  received  by  the  iron,  steel,  and  cement  plants 
located  at  Calumet  or  South  Chicago,  but  also  to 
he  increasing  receipts  of  sand  and  gravel  in  both 
he  Chicago  and  Calumet  Rivers.  From  the  stand- 
point of  volume  of  tonnage  handled  by  Great 
Lakes  ports,  Cleveland,  with  a  total  of  16,858,712 
tons  in  1929  and  11,950,493  tons  in  1930,  was 
xceeded  only  by  the  ports  of  Duluth-Superior, 
Buffalo.  Chicago,  and  Toledo.  The  tonnage  in 
1930  was  comprised  of  9,620,383  tons  of  receipts, 
2,198,206  tons  of  shipments,  and  131,904  tons 
f  local  traffic.  During  the  ten-year  period  1920- 
929  the  water-borne  traffic  at  Cleveland  averaged 
2,219,249  tons  a  year,  and  consisted  principally 
)f  low-grade  bulk  commodities  such  as  iron  ore, 
:oal  and  coke,  limestone,  sand  and  gravel,  al- 
:hough  the  movement  of  automobiles  and  of 
nanufactured  iron  and  steel  articles  has  shown  a 
ubstantial  increase  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
period.  At  all  leading  lake  ports  engaged  in  han- 
dling large  volumes  of  bulk  freight,  the  majority 
Df  steamship  services  are  contract  bulk  freight 
ines  and  private  bulk  freight  carriers,  generally 
naintained  as  adjuncts  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal 
ndustries. 


FRENCH  SHIP  DISASTER 


The  fearful  catastrophe  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  by  fire  at  sea  of  the  French  motor 
liner  Georges  Philippar  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times'  Far  Eastern  service,  off  Cape  Guardafui,  is 
another  example  of  the  extreme  combustibility  of 
nodern  liners  and  their  susceptibility  to  destruc- 


tion by  fire.  In  1928  this  same  company's  liner 
Paul  Lecat  became  a  total  loss  through  fire  in  dry 
dock,  and  two  years  earlier  the  Fontaincblcau  was 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  off  Djibouti.  It  i>  re- 
ported that  the  fire  promptly  put  the  emergency 
dynamo  for  wireless  use  out  of  commission,  while 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  failure  of  tin-  automatic 
fire  alarm  devices  to  function  and  the  reason  why 
the  elaborate  fire-fighting  appliances  fitted  on 
board  failed  to  respond  when  the  hour  of  danger 
came;  at  any  rate,  why  they  did  not  function  lon,ur 
enough  to  enable  the  crew  to  take  the  passengers 
off  the  ship,  instead  of  having  to  register  so  many 
casualties  directly  caused  by  the  flames.  The  tact 
is  that  fire  protection  in  marine  construction,  as 
compared  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  building  trades,  is  practically  negligible.  In 
respect  of  fire  prevention  naval  architecture  has 
been  stationary.  The  attitude  of  owners  has  been 
to  watch  and  fight  fires  rather  than  to  guard 
against  their  occurrence,  and  it  also  seems  that  no 
progress  is  likely  to  be  made  until  marine  under- 
writers take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  fire  companies  in  respect  of  fire 
risks  ashore.  As  regards  the  provision  for  bulk- 
heading  and  preserving  buoyancy,  in  other  words 
as  far  as  keeping  ships  afloat  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  sinking,  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
recent  years.  But  in  regard  to  saving  the  structure 
from  a  conflagration  that  may  start  from  a  small 
fire  anywhere,  from  the  passenger  quarters  to  the 
cargo  holds,  nothing  tangible  has  been  done,  as  is 
proved  by  the  appalling  list  of  ship  fires  in  late 
years.  The  danger  seems  to  be  growing  instead  of 
diminishing  and  experience  would  show  that  all 
of  the  fire-fighting  appliances  in  use  today  might 
safely  be  junked  without  prejudice  to  the  safety 
of  those  using  the  ships  where  they  are  installed. 
The  Georges  Philippar  was  a  very  pretentious 
vessel  of  16,990  tons,  and  was  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  She  was  fitted  with  Sulzer  motor  engines 
and  represented  a  value  of  S3. 000.000. 


After  >ix  weeks  of  negotiations  with  the  sand 
boat  owners  the  Great  Lake-  Districl  Unions 
reached  an  agreement  providing  for  $105  for  able 
seamen  and  S75  for  ordinary  seamen.  \1!  hut  our 
of  the  companies  have  signified  that  they  will  go 
along  on  this  basis.  The  $105  scale  provides 
differential  over  the  highest  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation scale  and  i»  $4  more  th;m  the  differential 
which  heretofore  existed. 
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WORLD'S  GREATEST  LOTTERY 


WHY  THIS  DEPRESSION? 
(Continued  from  Page  195) 


Another  draw  in  the  Irish  Hospitals  Derby- 
Sweepstakes  has  been  completed  in  Dublin  with 
more  than  eight  million  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  having  bought  a  chance.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  proceeds  of  the  sweep  were  £4,- 
128,486. 

Amount  payable  to  the  charities  will  be  £1,- 
031,121. 

Expenses  will  be  less  than  seven  and  oik- fourth 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds. 

There  were  28  first  prizes  of  £30,000  each; 
28  second  prizes  of  £15,000  each;  28  thirds  of 
£10,000  each;  2,800  £100  prizes;  and  prizes  of 
£1,750  each  for  the  holders  of  tickets  for  the 
twenty  horses  other  than  the  first  three.  Sellers 
of  winning  tickets  also  receive  prizes. 

The  Irish  Free  State  Treasury  will  receive 
£258,000  from  the  present  sweep. 

There  will  be  no  further  sweeps  in  the  present 
financial  year.  If  the  receipts  from  each  of  these 
are  as  great  as  those  from  the  Derby  sweep  the 
treasury  will  benefit  by  about  £1,000,000. 


PREMIUM   FOR  ORGANIZING  WORK 


The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  has  added 
30,000  to  the  membership  of  the  different  unions 
throughout  England  by  offering  a  premium,  con- 
sisting of  a  gold  medal,  reasonably  priced,  to  all 
individuals  responsible  for  bringing  ten  members 
into  the  union  over  a  period  of  one  year.  A  like 
premium  was  offered  and  given  to  those  members 
who  were  successful  in  getting  ten  members  who 
had  fallen  behind  in  their  dues  to  pay  up  and  get  in 
good  standing  with  the  unions.  Why  not  try  this 
in  some  of  our  American  organizations  ?  The 
badge,  or  medal,  can  always  be  held  as  a  me- 
mento, a  souvenir.  This  signifies  you  are  a  real 
trade  unionist  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
movement.  We  sometimes  get  members  to  bring 
in  new  men  into  the  union  by  giving  them  part 
of  the  initiation  fee.  Such  an  individual  is  some- 
times considered  as  working  for  the  dollar — not 
for  the  principle.  The  British  Trade  Union 
method  seems  to  be  the  most  honorable  and  the 
most  substantial,  and  in  these  trying  times  is 
worth  something  more  than  before.  Won't  you 
.become  a  Crusader  for  your  union  and  mine. — ■ 
Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs'  Journal. 


in  competing  for  the  existing  few  jobs,  bring  the 
wages  to  half  (in  many  instances  to  one-third), 
which  destroys  the  purchasing  power  even  of  thel 
employed  labor.  Hence,  closed  factories,  storesJ 
banks — hence  unemployed  (frozen)  capital,  which 
is  erroneously  considered  the  cause  of  the  depreJ 
sion,  but  is  only  the  effect  of  it. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

Give  back  to  labor  its  purchasing  power!  (live 
the  worker  the  benefit  obtained  from  the  introduce 
tion  of  machinery !  Cut  the  working  hours  to  fivej 
hours  a  day  and  a  five-day  week  at  the  same  pay1 
that  existed  prior  to  this  depression,  and  the  prob-J 
lem  is  solved ! 

This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  all  those  who  come  in  direct  contact  witM 
labor,  with  real  life,  and  who  are  not  blinded  or 
trying  to  blind  others  by  intricate  theories  and  sci- 
entific terminology  that  are  creating  a  chaos  in  the 
minds  of  the  worker  and  capitalist,  and  are  obi 
structing  the  way  to  the  only  practical,  plausible  i 
and  common-sense  solution  of  the  problem. — 
l'.\    Philip  Goldsmith. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FEDERAL  SALARIES 

Those  critics  and  near-statesmen  who  favor  a 
heavy  cut  in  the  wages  and  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  might  pause  in  their  preachments  ol 
"economy"  long  enough  to  examine  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  and  see  whether  there  are  any  items 
which  can  be  cut  with  justice  to  the  worker  and 
profit  to  the  government. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Uncle 
Sam  has  a  total  of  732,460  civil  employees,  and 
290,913  military  ones.  Disregarding  the  last,  for 
whom  no  pay  cuts  have  been  suggested,  of  the 
732,460  civil  workers — 124,678  are  getting  les* 
than  $1,000  a  year;  417,089  are  getting  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  ;  618,489  are  getting  less  than  $3,1  A 
a  year;  720,863  are  getting  less  than  $4,000  a 
year;  only  4,736  are  getting  more  than  S3, 00C 
a  year. 


It  is  by  patience  and  self-control  that  the  trul) 
heroic  character  is  perfected. — S.  Smiles. 


A  little  fore-talk  may  save  much  after-talk.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


A.  Melville  Dollar,  52,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Dollar,  died  May  31  at  Vancouver,  15.  C. 
He  operated  his  own  company,  the  Canadian- 
American  Shipping  Company  of  Vancouver,  hav- 
ing* resigned  from  his  father's  company  in  1622. 
The  late  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  inventor  of  numer- 
ous nautical  appliances,  left  a  gross  estate  of 
$3,142,329,  including  $1,446,483  in  stocks  and 
bonds  and  $102,000  in  real  estate  (latter  item 
comprised  residences  in  Brooklyn  and  Bellport, 
L.  I.).     The  net  estate  is  $2,853,656. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport 
Company  and  subsidiaries,  controlled  by  Standard 
3il  Company  of  Indiana,  report  a  net  profit  for 
ast  year  of  $2,529,866,  after  interest,  deprecia- 
ion,  depletion,  Federal  taxes,  minority  interest, 
tc,  or  74  cents  on  each  of  the  3,416,083  com- 
bined common  and  common  "B"  shares.  In  1930 
he  net  profit  was  $13,743,524,  or  $4.02  a  share. 
Twenty-seven  tankers  are  operated  by  the  com- 
pany. 


7%  debenture  dividends,  to  53  cents  each  OH 
244,090  no  par  common  share-.  In  1931  the  net 
earnings  for  the  quarter  were  $44(>,324.  or  84 
cents  per  common  share. 

The  Los  Vngeles  Steamship  Company,  which 
operates  in  the  Pacific  coa>twi>e  trade  and  t<»  1  la- 
waii.  reports  a  net  profit  of  $329,656  for  1931, 
against  $344,148  the  year  before.  <  rross  revenue 
from  operations  totaled  $5,176,919,  or  Si  j  £ 
less  than  in  1930,  and  income  from  other  sources, 
$656,105,  against  $117,293.  Current  assets  are 
valued  at  $3,010,140.  against  $1,575,872,  and  cur- 
rent liabilities  at  $333,986.  against  $W,22<k  Fif- 
teen steamers  are  owned  by  the  company. 

Admiral  William  S.  Benson,  76,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  during  the  war  and  afterward  chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  died  May  20 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Admiral  Benson  became 
the  fourth  chairman  of  the  board  in  1920,  suc- 
ceeding John  B.  Payne.  He  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity! as  well  as  president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  until  1921.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the  board.  Altogether 
Admiral  Benson  served  on  the  Shipping  Board 
eight  years. 

Increased  passport  fees  for  American  citizens 
were  enacted  when  the  President   signed  the  bill 


The  second  of  the  two  liners  of  30,000  tons 
^ross  each,  building  for  the  United  States  Lines  restoring  the  $10  charge  on  passports.  The  actual 
it  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com-  fee  for  tne  passport  is  now  $9,  but  an  addition; 
pany  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  be  christened  Wash- 
ington, when  she  is  launched  late  in  August.  The 
vessels  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  early 
next  year.  The  sister  ship,  Manhattan,  is  due  to 
leave  New  York  on  her  initial  voyage  to  Ham- 
burg August  10. 

The  steamship  Santa  Paula,  second  of  four 
steamers  in  construction  for  the  Grace  Line,  was 
launched  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  June  11.  She  is  a  sister  ship  to 
he  Santa  Rosa,  launched  March  24,  and  the  Santa 
ucia  and  Santa  Elena,  to  be  launched  next  Au- 
gust and  October,  respectively.  Each  of  the  ves- 
sels accommodates  222  first  class  passengefs. 
They  are  508  feet  x  72  feet,  and  driven  by  geared 
:urbines  designed  for  a  speed  of  20  knots. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  and  subsidiaries 
arned  net  profit  of  $372,243,  after  interest,  de- 
Dreciation,  taxes,  and  other  charges,  in  the  March 
quarter  of  1932.  This  is  equivalent,  after  provid- 
ng  for  Bush  Terminal  Building  7%  guaranteed 
preferred  dividends  and  Bush  Terminal  Company 


dollar  is  charged  for  the  application.  Renewals, 
which  are  limited  to  one  of  two  years'  duration, 
now  cost  $5.  For  four  years  passports  now  cost 
$15  and  for  six  years,  $25.  instead  of  $8  and  $10. 
respectively.  The  revenues  of  the  Department  of 
State  are  expected  to  be  increased  about  $600,000 
a  year  through  the  new  passport  fees. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company,  which  has 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel  at  Flonolnlu.  has  offered  the  bondholders 
of  the  hotel  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  their  hold- 
ings. The  operators  of  the  hotel.  Territorial  I  totel 
Company,  have  defaulted  on  the  bond  interest  of 
$75,000  and  redemption  of  maturing  bonds  «>t 
$6o!o00,  due  June  30.  The  monthly  operating  loss 
has  been  reported  to  run  to  $36,000.  Sale  of  the 
bonds  to  tin-  Matson  Company  is  recommended  by 
the  committee  representing  majority  hold< 
$2,500,000  6r;    bonds. 

The  Furness-Bermuda  Fine  has  chartered  the 
Cunard  liner  Franconia  for  operation  on  the  New 
VTork-Bermuda   run   during   August,   September. 
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and  October,  as  a  consort  to  the  steamship  Mon- 
arch of  Bermuda.  The  first  regular  sailing  of  the 
Franconia  to  Bermuda  will  be  made  August  10, 
and  thereafter  she  will  alternate  with  the  Mon- 
arch of  Bermuda  every  Tuesday.  By  special  ar- 
rangement with  Simmons  Tours,  the  Franconia 
will  make  a  special  cruise  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau 
prior  to  her  entry  on  the  Furness-Bermuda  Line's 
regular  run.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  liner 
Queen  of  Bermuda  will  be  ready  for  service  next 
February. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  Charles  Steele  have  resigned 
from  the  board  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
formation  of  the  company  the  house  of  Morgan 
is  not  represented  directly  on  the  board.  The 
connection  between  the  Morgans  and  I.  M.  M. 
has  always  been  a  sore  point  with  the  former.  In 
1893,  the  late  Clement  A.  Griscom  was  assisted 
by  the  elder  Morgan  in  forming  the  International 
Navigation  Company,  a  combination  of  the  old 
American  Line,  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  Red  Star  and  Inman  lines.  The  latter 
owned  two  of  the  best  liners  of  the  day,  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  American  flag  under  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  construction  in 
American  shipyards  of  two  ships  of  at  least  equal 
size  and  speed,  which  were  to  receive  a  subsidy 
on  a  mileage  basis.  This  subsidy  provision,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  nucleus  out  of  which  in  1928 
grew  the  present  mail  contract  provisions. 

Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  has  acquired  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  the  Hoboken  Manufacturers  Rail- 
road Co.  and  Hoboken  Terminal  Properties,  Inc., 
at  the  foreclosure  sale  held  as  the  result  of  a 
default  on  the  interest  on  $1,250,000  6  per  cent 
bonds  due  in  1947.  The  bonds  were  offered  by 
1 \  \Y.  Chapman  &  Co.  and  were  secured  by  all 
outstanding  stock  of  the  two  companies.  Sea- 
train  Lines,  Inc.,  which  operate  a  service  between 
New  Orleans  and  Havana  for  the  transfer  of 
loaded  railroad  cars,  are  said  to  be  backed  by  the 
Van  Sweringen  interests.  The  purpose  in  acquir- 
ing the  Hoboken  terminal  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
ling of  business  between  the  port  of  New  York 
and  Havana  on  the  same  basis  as  that  established 
three  years  ago  between  New  Orleans  and 
Havana. 

Motor  trucks,  according  to  a  tally  made  by  the 
Port  Authority  from  December  15  to  April  15, 
last,  handled  about  40  per  cent   of   the  general 


cargo  of  ships  using  the  port  of  New  York.  Out! 
of  a  total  of  1,179,000  tons  of  cargo  it  was  found 
that  46.9  per  cent  came  from  points  within  the 
port  district  itself.  The  remaining  53.1  per  cent 
was  through  traffic  received  from  or  dispatched 
to  points  beyond  the  district.  The  major  part  of 
the  through  traffic  was  handled  by  lighter  to  and 
from  shipside.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
port cargoes  are  taken  overside  from  lighters, 
most  of  the  remainder  comes  by  truck,  and  a 
small  portion  by  direct  rail  delivery  from  trucks 
on  the  piers.  Of  the  imports,  54.5  per  cent  is 
handled  from  the  piers  by  truck  and  44  per  cent 
by  lighter.  This  distribution  covers  only  general 
cargo  ships  and  excludes  grain,  which  comes 
alongside  in  barges. 

Although  the  Pacific  Ocean  around  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  teeming  with  fish,  Hawaiian 
Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  has  imported  a  cargo  of  fish 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  catch  up  on  orders  for 
canned  tuna.  The  shipment  includes  200  tons  of 
yellow  fin  tuna  as  well  as  ten  tons  of  sardines 
which  will  be  used  for  bait.  The  tuna  will  be 
canned  at  once  to  fill  some  of  the  outstanding 
orders  for  14,283  cases.  Hawaii's  fishing  indus- 
try has  increased  200  per  cent  in  the  past  twelve 
years,  records  show,  but  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  for  canned  tuna.  There  are  more 
than  250  sampans  in  the  fishing  business  there.. 
They  are  operated  by  approximately  1,000  men. 
They  cruise  along  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  al-l 
most  as  far  as  Midway  for  1,000  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  line. 

A  ferryboat  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  Cali- 
fornia is  operated  by  a  trolley  wire.  This  experi- 
ment in  marine  transportation  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  tried  out  and  at  lower  cost  than 
the  former  gasoline  engine  propulsion  of  the  same 
vessel.  The  installation  was  made  across  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  near  Princeton,  Calif.,  and  the 
ferry  operated  for  a  month  at  a  cost  of  about 
one-half  that  incurred  with  the  old  gasoline 
engine-powered  craft,  said  officials.  Since  the | 
Sacramento  is  a  navigable  river,  it  was  found  I 
necessary  to  drop  the  trolley  wire  to  the  rivei 
bed  whenever  upstream  or  downstream  traffic 
required  the  right  of  way,  taxing  in  the  ingenuii 
of  the  engineers  to  avoid  a  short  circuit  wher 
the  electric  wire  touched  the  water.  This  wa; 
solved  by  insulating  the  cable  at  each  end  with 
a  device  which  automatically  shuts  off  the  curren-' 
when  the  cables  are  lowered  to  the  water. 
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The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  premier  shipping 
Concern  of  Japan,  omits  the  semi-annual  dividend 
for  the  six  months  ended  March  31.  After  pro- 
viding 5,530,000  yen  for  depreciation  and  reserve, 
the  net  loss  to  the  company  is  91,000  yen. 

Two  of  the  companies  managed  by  A.  P.  Hol- 
ler, Copenhagen,  have  reported  on  their  1931 
trading.  Dampskiselskabet  af  1912  earned  kr. 
1,360,263,  out  of  which  a  seven  per  cent  dividend 
lis  declared.  Dampskibsselskabet  Svendborg  made 
a  profit  of  kr.  850,452,  and  declares  a  dividend  of 
(seven  per  cent. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  statement  made  in  the 
German  Reichstag  that  the  experiment  under- 
taken with  the  rotor  ship  Barbara  cost  the  Ger- 
man taxpayers  1,300,000  mk.  in  outlay  for  con- 
struction and  loss  in  operations.  The  rotor  ship 
idea,  launched  by  Dr.  Flettner,  was  to  propel 
ships  by  means  of  motors  set  in  motion  by  wind- 
driven  rotors  resembling  huge  smokestacks.  The 
sensation  the  proposal  created  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  results. 

The  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Company,  in  spite  of 
the  rate  war  in  the  Straits,  China  and  Japan 
trades,  currency  fluctuations  and  the  present  Chi- 
nese crisis  and  world-wide  depression,  reports 
1 1931  profit  of  kr.  2,258,000.  A  dividend  of  five 
!per  cent  is  paid,  against  six  per  cent  last  year. 
The  book  value  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen 
vessels  of  133,000  tons  deadweight,  is  kr.  18,030,- 
000.  Two  new  vessels  were  added  during  1931, 
the  motor-ships  Peiping  and  Tamara,  10,000  tons 
deadweight  each. 

United  British  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  (Haldin  & 
Phillips,  Ltd.,  London,  managers),  for  the  year 
1931  shows  that  the  profit  on  voyages,  dividends 
and  interest  amounted  to  £41,906,  against  £63,353 
in  1930  and  £118,466  in  1929,  but,  after  deduct- 
ing laying-up  expenses  and  sundry  disburse- 
ments, the  profit  is  reduced  to  £20,763,  against 
S.37,378  and  £113,793  respectively.  However, 
after  paying  interest,  etc.,  there  is  a  loss  in  sur- 
plus of  £13,723,  while  no  provision  is  made  for 
depreciation.  The  report  states  that  "During  the 
year  the  conditions  in  the  shipping  industry  were 
so  bad,  and  so  many  of  the  company's  vessels 
were  laid  up  at  different  times,  that  the  aggre- 
gate time  lost  was  equivalent  to  the  whole  fleet 


of  twenty-five  vessels  being  out  of  commission 
for  eight  months."  No  dividend  has  been  paid 
for  either  of  the  past  two  years. 

Again  the  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Bros., 
Ltd.),  Glasgow,  passes  the  ordinary  dividend. 
Nothing  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares 
since  1924,  while  the  preference  dividend  is  in 
arrears  since  October  31,  1930.  The  Cunard  Co. 
owns  £594,000  of  the  £600.000  ordinary  shares, 
while  £325,000  is  outstanding  in  preference 
shares,  and  the  Cunard  Co.  a  year  ago  wrote  down 
the  par  value  of  its  investment  in  the  Anchor  Line 
by  50  per  cent.  As  regards  the  results  for  the 
past  year,  after  transferring  £283,448  for  depre- 
ciation and  providing  for  interest,  there  is  a  loss 
of  £300,502,  which  has  been  reduced  to  £17,054 
by  a  transfer  from  reserve,  while  a  further  £100,- 
000  has  been  taken  from  reserve  to  write  down 
the  book  value  of  shares  in  a  steamship  company 
in  which  the  company  is  interested,  as  they  "ap- 
pear to  be  too  highly  valued." 

Passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  Eng- 
lish Channel  ports  has  declined  68  per  cent  in 
the  last  eighteen  years,  according  to  Raoul 
D'Autry,  director  general  of  the  French  State 
Railways.  Railroad  hotel  receipts  have  decreased 
similarly.  In  1913  passenger  traffic  between  New 
York  and  the  English  Channel  was  1,790.000 
persons,  but  by  1931  this  had  dropped  to  560.000. 
Tourist  and  third  class  travel  declined  most — 80 
per  cent  —  because  of  immigration  restrictions, 
while  second  class  dropped  65  per  cent  and  first 
class  43  per  cent.  On  French  railroads,  passenger 
traffic  was  reduced  from  800,000.000  in  1930  to 
777,000,000  last  year,  while  goods  sent  by  rail  in 
France  dropped  35.000,000  tons  to  271.000.000. 
According  to  the  French  official  hotel  list  for 
1932,  including  11,000  hotels,  prices  have  been 
reduced  from  20  to  70  per  cent. 

Traffic  on  the  Suez  Canal  continues  to  decline. 
In  March,  1932,  440  vessels  passed  through  the 
canal,  against  481  in  the  same  month  of  1931, 
while  the  total  transits  for  the  March  quarter  of 
the  current  year  were  1,288  against  1.425  in  the 
fust  quarter,  1931.  Collections  for  the  first  quar- 
ter were  205,550,000  fr.,  against  24S.210.000  fr. 
last  year.  Tanker  tonnage  lasl  year  |  laden  and 
in  ballast)  fell  from  5,218,000  tons  net  in  1930 
to  4.562,000  tons,  a  decline  of  12.6  per  cent.  This 
traffic  last  year  represented  15.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  transits,  against  16.5  per  cent  in  1930.  Brit- 
ish tankers  numbered  X2.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
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tanker  tonnage  in  1931,  against  79.1  per  cent  in 
1930.  Only  twenty-nine  Norwegian  tankers  passed 
through  the  canal  during  the  year,  against  ninety- 
one  in  1930,  the  percentage  falling  from  9.2  per 
cent  in  1930  to  3.5  per  cent  last  year.  Tankers 
using  the  canal  for  the  first  time  last  year  num- 
bered thirty-five,  against  forty-seven  in   1930. 

The  outstanding  achievement  in  the  career  of 
Lord  Inchcape — who  died  on  board  his  yacht  off 
Monte  Carlo  recently,  aged  79 — was  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  ships  left  on 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government  after  the 
war.  He  got  rid  of  the  standard  ships  for  £35,- 
000,000  at  a  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  only 
£850.  Xo  commissions  were  paid.  The  ships 
were  passed  on  to  shipowners  at  the  market 
prices  of  the  day  and  this  colossal  task  was  per- 
formed by  Lord  Inchcape  himself,  assisted  by 
two  clerks.  Later  on  he  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  of  418  ex-enemy  ships  surrendered  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  for  £20.000,000.  Here 
again  the  cost  of  administration  was  trilling.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  compare  his  record  in  this 
connection  with  the  lamentable  episode  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
in  this  country,  which  resulted  in  all  offers  being 
refused  and  the  ships  being  finished  at  enormous 
cost  to  be  run  by  the  Government  or — in  the  case 
of  most  ex-enemy  ships — sold  for  junk. 

A  loss  of  1.121,308.97  lire  is  shown  in  the  1931 
accounts  of  the  Soc.  di  Nav.  Lloyd  Triestino, 
Trieste.  Through  the  addition  of  the  motor  liner 
Victoria,  13.500  tons  gr.,  the  value  of  the  fleet 
has  been  increased  from  186,082,824.43  lire  to 
268,430,866.45  lire.  In  1931,  cargo  carried  by 
Lloyd  Triestino  ships  declined  7.16  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  but  passenger 
trade  increased  6.79  per  cent.  A  decline  of  11.05 
per  cent  was  shown  in  cargo  and  11.69  per  cent 
in  passenger  receipts.  The  latter  decrease  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  passengers  who  previously 
traveled  first-class  booked  second-class  accommo- 
dations last  year,  while  sterling  depreciation  also 
affected  the  earnings.  Mediterranean  freight 
traffic  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  Levant  coun- 
tries. During  the  last  months  of  1931,  imports 
from  India  and  the  Far  East  improved,  largely 
because  of  an  increased  demand  for  oilseeds  and 
cotton  in  Italy.  Forty-one  vessels,  including  ten 
motor  vessels  of  71,013  tons  gross,  are  owned  by 
the  company. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Cunarder 
Berengaria  and  the  White  Star  liner  Majestic  are 
jointly  owned.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sir  Percy  Bates 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  both  the  Majestic  and  Berengaria  was 
included  in  the  fleet  given  in  the  report,  instead 
of  only  the  tonnage  of  the  latter  vessel,  because 
these  vessels  were  purchased  on  joint  account  by 
the  (  Iceanic  and  Cunard  companies  in  1921.  (  >n 
this  subject  Fairphy  says  that  when  the  Imperator 
(now  the  Bjerengaria)  and  the  Bismarck  (now 
the  Majestic  |  were  being  sold  by  the  British  <  rov- 
ernment  after  the  war.  it  was  decided,  apparently 
to  present  any  unfairness,  that  they  should  be 
purchased  jointly  by  the  two  companies,  the  only 
concerns  which  could  take  them  over,  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  agreed  that  £500.000  should  be  paid 
for  the  Imperator  and  £1.014,060  for  the  Bis- 
marck. Large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  expended 
on  each  of  the  vessels  before  they  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  company's  trades,  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate cost  was  considerably  more  than  the  prices 
indicated. 

The  negotiations  between  the  German  Governs 
ment  and  German  shipping  companies  for  finan- 
cial assistance  have  been  concluded.  The  Cabinet 
has  approved  the  agreement  arrived  at.  so  that  the 
proposed  measures  can  be  carried  out  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  legislative  steps  have  been  taken. 
This  agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  of  77.000,000  reichsmarks.  to  be  available 
to  individual  shipping  companies  in  the  form  of 
loans  obtainable  through  the  German  banks.  (The 
reichsmark  has  an  exchange  value  of  approxi- 
mately $0.2382.  i  Tramp  shipping  interests  are 
to  receive  7.000.000  reichsmarks  from  the  fund, 
and  the  remaining  70.000,000  reichsmarks  is  to 
be  distributed  among  passenger  and  other  liner 
sir  vices  according  to  their  respective  needs.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  America 
Line  are  expected  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries 
under  the  plan.  The  assistance  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  announced,  is  intended  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  and  present  plans  cover  only  the 
current  calendar  year  with  the  understanding  that 
the  question  of  extending  it  beyond  that  time  will 
be  reconsidered  if  the  end  of  the  depression  is  not 
then  apparent.  The  relief  to  the  larger  operators 
is  granted  on  condition  that  no  program  of  ex- 
pansion in  new  services  or  construction  of  new  | 
tonnage   is  to  be  undertaken  at  this   time. 
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Three  thousand  men  attempting  an  unemploy- 
ment demonstration  on  June  6  before  an  auto- 
mobile body  plant  at  Detroit  were  driven  back  by 
police  armed  with  tear  gas  bombs  and  riot  clubs. 

Workers  employed  by  any  agency,  board,  or 
commission  in  behalf  of  the  state  or  in  furnishing 
to  the  state  materials  manufactured  in  New  Jersey 
are  limited  to  an  eight-hour  day  under  a  bill 
signed  recently  by  Governor  Moore. 

Following  a  declaration  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, John  R.  Mott,  president  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  of  the  World's  Alliance 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  announced  he  favored  re- 
submission of  the  prohibition  question  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  depression  was  a  contributing 
factor  in  a  rise  in  the  suicide  rate  during  1931  to 
the  highest  figure  recorded  since  1915  and  very 
nearly  approaching  the  highest  ever  known,  ac- 
cording to  a  statistical  study  published  in  an  insur- 
ance periodical  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
consulting  statistician. 

Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  informed  President  Hoover, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  the 
organization  had  distributed  23,000,000  bushels  of 
the  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  authorized  for 
distribution  by  Congress  to  relieve  suffering 
throughout  the  country. 

A  union-label  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  approved  by  President  Hoover.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  law,  similar  legislation  has  been 
adopted  by  forty-four  states.  The  laws  in  general 
authorize  associations  of  employees  to  adopt  a 
device  to  designate  the  products  of  uheir  labor. 
Labor  organizations  are,  therefore,  secured  in  their 
right  to  register,  etc.,  the  trade-marks  or  labels 
chosen  by  them  to  distinguish  their  products. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts  on  earnings  paid  by 
Massachusetts  employers  owning  establishments 
in  which  pocketbooks  and  leather  goods  are  manu- 
factured revealed  wages  which  should  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  women  workers.  The  board  in- 
vestigated   thirty    establishments    employing    820 


women.  Over  one-half  of  the  women  earned  less 
than  $10  a  week,  and  over  three-fourths  earned 
less  than  $13  a  week. 

The  Forum  Publishing  Company  I  New  York 
City)  has  established  a  savings  reserve  fund  to 
provide  assistance  to  employees  in  times  of  illness 
and  unemployment.  A  sickness  and  accident  fund 
is  raised  by  employer  and  employee  contributions 
and  the  benefits  paid  range  from  $10  to  $25  a  week 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks.  Separate  savings 
are  accumulated  for  assistance  during  unemploy- 
ment. This  organization  also  provides  a  dismissal- 
wage  payment  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  wages, 
or  not  less  than  $10  a  week,  for  six  months. 

The  building  trades  strike  in  New  York  City 
which  has  tied  up  all  construction  work  for  six 
weeks  was  settled  on  June  15.  Under  the  new 
agreement  wages  of  all  workers  —  except  elec- 
tricians— in  this  industry  were  reduced  15  per 
cent.  This  is  just  half  of  what  the  employers 
demanded — and  almost  got.  The  Electrical  Work- 
ers are  not  affected  by  the  reduction.  Their  union 
has  a  separate  agreement  with  the  contractors 
and  pre-depression  wage  rates  will  be  maintained. 
There  are  about  150,000  members  in  the  New 
York  building  trades  unions.  All  but  approxi- 
mately 12,000  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
the  strike,  however. 

An  unemployment-benefit  plan  has  been  placed 
in  operation  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  (St.  Paul).  .The  plan  pro- 
vides for  benefit  payments  for  from  ten  to  -even- 
teen  weeks  in  any  one  year,  depending  upon  length 
of  service.  These  payments  are  at  the  rate  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  first  $10  of  normal  earnings  plus  20 
per  cent  of  the  balance  of  weekly  earning-  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,  plus  5  per  cent  of  the  total  benefit 
payment  for  every  year  of  service  beyond  three 
years.  The  cost  of  the  plan  will  be  met  by  em- 
ployer contributions  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of 
payroll,  and  by  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions in  times  of  emergency. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  <>f  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  pension  plan  a 
father  and  son  arc  both  recipient-  of  the  pension 
at  the  same  time.  Charles  F.  Williams.  Sr..  was 
born  July  18,  1.S45;  joined  the  union  April  3, 
1869;  became  eligible  for  the  pension  in  1905,  and 
was  placed  on  the  roll  July  13.  1929.  Hi-  son, 
Charles  F.  Williams.  Jr.,  wa-  born  Decemh 
1869,  the  same  year  hi-  father  wa-  obligated; 
joined  the  union  July  7.  1887;  became  eligible  for 
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the  pension  in  1929,  and  was  placed  on  the  roll 
March  19,  1932.  Both  are  on  the  pension  roll 
from  Lafayette  Typographical  Union  No.  64. 

After  serving  in  the  House  for  thirteen  con- 
secutive terms,  Congressman  Willis  C.  Hawley 
was  defeated  in  the  Oregon  primary  by  a  narrow 
margin.  His  successful  rival  was  James  W.  Mott, 
corporation  commissioner.  Hawley  is  a  Republi- 
can and  a  conservative  of  conservatives.  He  has 
consistently  voted  against  labor  on  major  issues 
and  has  never  been  on  the  Progressive  side  of  any 
big  fight.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
bill  was  put  through  Congress.  Evidently  that 
measure  was  not  very  popular  with  his  constitu- 
ents, because  he  narrowly  escaped  defeat  two 
years  ago. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
review  the  conviction  and  death  sentence  of  seven 
negroes  accused  of  assaulting  two  white  girls  near 
Scottsboro,  Alabama.  The  negroes  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  die  on  June  24.  The  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  them  a  reprieve  until  next  fall. 
The  case  will  be  argued  October  10.  Counsel  for 
the  negroes  claimed  they  had  not  been  given  a 
fair  trial,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  He  as- 
serted that  race  prejudice  dominated  the  action 
of  the  trial  judge  who.  despite  inflamed  public 
opinion,  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  tried  in  an- 
other county,  forced  them  to  trial  without  proper 
preparation  of  their  cases  by  counsel,  and  denied 
them  the  right  to  question  jurors  on  whether  they 
entertained  race  prejudice.  He  also  claimed  that 
negroes  .were  excluded  from  the  jury,  and  that 
his  clients  were  the  victims  of  mob  justice. 

Organized  labor  of  Canada  is  protesting  against 
the  decision  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  limit 
its  duty  in  the  crisis  to  grants  for  the  direct  relief 
of  unemployed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
provide  the  jobless  with  just  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  than  to  carry  on  works  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  sufficient  to  enable  workers  to  ex- 
pend a  little  energy.  "Not  handouts,  but  jobs,  the 
right  to  work  and  maintain  their  self-respect,  is 
what  the  unemployed  want,"  says  organized  labor. 
Some  of  the  provincial  governments  are  making 
plans  to  settle  unemployed  workers  on  abandoned 
farms.  And  the  farmers  suffering  from  the  de- 
pression ask:  "How  would  the  captains  of  indus- 
try regard  a  'back  to  the  factory  movement' — a 
plan  of  State-aid  to  encourage  the  building  of 
more  factories  and  promote  more  manufacturing? 


Would  it  help  them  out  of  the  depression?"  Bui 
all  sorts  of  impossible  panacea  will  be  tried  before 
the  need  of  raising  wages  is  recognized. 

Mexico,  seeking  to  rid  herself  of  the  Chinese 
within  her  territory,  instead  of  deporting  them. 
as  does  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  "ex- 
pelled" them.  In  consequence  large  numbers  en-! 
tered  the  United  States  illegally,  our  border  de- 
fense not  being  adequate  to  prevent  such  entry, 
and  have  sought  apprehension  with  our  immigra- 
tion authorities  with  the  result  that  they  are  being 
deported  to  China  at  our  expense.  The  United 
States  District  Judge  in  San  Diego  imposed  a 
jail  sentences  on  1,097  of  these  unfortunates. pend- 
ing arrangements  for  their  deportation  to  China. 
Six  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  deported  be- 
tween January  3  and  March  7,  and  421  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1931.  Another  group 
of  450  is  now  ready  or  already  on  the  way 
home.  The  deportations  cost  the  United  States 
government  $116  a  head,  and  the  Immigration 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  number  ultimately  will 
reach  3000  or  more,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$350,000. 

Donald  E.  Richberg,  representing  the  twenty- 
one  standard  railway  labor  organizations  com- 
prising the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa^ 
tion.  told  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  railroad  transportation 
industry  is  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  between 
1,500.000  and  2,000.000  railway  workers,  or  alto- 
gether about  8,000,000,  counting  their  dependents. 
Mr.  Richberg  set  out  this  principle  in  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Commission  on  the  effect  of  the 
six-hour  day  principle  on  the  operation,  service 
and  expenses  of  the  railroads.  He  declared  the 
same  consideration  that  is  given  to  those  who 
invest  their  surplus  money  in  the  railroads  should 
be  given  to  those  "who  invest  their  lives"  in  that 
industry.  On  the  question  of  jobs.  Mr.  Richberg 
said  the  six-hour  day  if  applied  to  all  classes  of 
rail  employes  would  result  in  maintaining  and 
improving  the  standard  of  living  by  giving  em- 
ployment to  more  men  at  shorter  hours  rather 
than  the  present  system  of  fewer  men  at  the  same 
hours.  Jacob  Aronson,  general  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  tackled  the  question 
solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  railroad  expense 
based  on  the  year  1930.  He  said  the  six-hour  day 
would  increase  the  pay  rolls  of  Class  I  roads  by 
about  25  per  cent,  which  would  amount  to  more 
than  $600,000,000  annually. 
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Recent  statistics  show  that  in  Latvia,  out  of 
75,000  industrial  workers,  37,000  were  unem- 
ployed. At  present  nearly  half  the  unemployed 
workers  are  engaged  on  relief  works  instituted 
by  the  state  and  local  authorities.  The  Federation 
of  Workers'  Organizations  has  demanded  the 
organization  of  public  works,  a  statutory  system 
of  unemployment  insurance,  the  payment  of  un- 
employment relief,  the  provision  of  meals  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  a  contribution  by  the  state  to 
rents  in  arrears  and  to  medical  aid  for  unem- 
ployed persons  and  members  of  their  families, 
together  with  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration 
of  alien  workers. 

Newspapers  of  the  Soviet  Union  carried  fea- 
ture articles  urging  all  citizens  to  subscribe  at 
least  three  weeks'  salary  to  the  new  Soviet  loan 
of  3,200,000,000  roubles,  nominally  $1,600,000,- 
000.  The  articles  pointed  out  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  will  hasten  industrialization  and  increase 
the  country's  military  capacity.  The  new  loan 
brings  the  sum  which  the  population  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  have  invested 
in  the  cause  of  industrialization  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8,000,000,000  roubles.  The  loans  repre- 
sent the  means  of  paying  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction enterprises  which  are  still  unproductive 
without  resorting  to  extra  taxation  or  printing 
additional  money. 

In  collective  agreement  negotiations  it  has  been 
decided  to  establish  the  four-shift  system  in  Ger- 
many in  the  mechanical  table-glass  industry.  This 
means  that  the  working  hours  of  table-glass  work- 
ers will  be  reduced  from  56  to  42,  and  the  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  will  be  increased  by  25 
per  cent.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  an- 
nounced not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  other 
countries  where  similar  measures  have  been 
adopted,  all  the  arguments  so  often  urged  against 
the  fighting  of  unemployment  by  the  recognition 
and  extensive  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  are  overthrown !  The 
consequence  is  clear  to  the  dullest  mind :  all  those 
who  oppose  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  in  theory  without  having  made  any 
practical  attempt  to  apply  it  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  misery  of  the  many  millions  of 
unemployed ! 


The  Spanish  Government  has  decided  to  set  up 
a  National  Economic  Council,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  whose  work  will  have  a  very  much 
wider  scope  than  that  of  similar  institutions  in 
other  countries.  The  council,  to  whom  tin-  fullest 
possible  powers  have  been  given,  has  to  establish 
and  build  up  a  national  economic  system  which 
has  never  yet  existed  in  Spain.  It  will  have  to 
determine  the  conditions  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  Spanish  goods  in  Spain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  best  methods  of  production  and  sale, 
etc.  The  council  will  also  be  empowered  to  obtain 
from  single  traders,  companies,  corporations,  etc. 
all  necessary  information,  as  also  to  inspect  the 
books,  business  material,  etc. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Polish 
Emigration  Office,  76,005  Poles  emigrated  in  1931, 
while  87,678  returned  to  their  country.  The  num- 
ber of  arrivals  thus  exceeded  that  of  departures 
by  more  than  11,000.  This  difference  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  80,455  persons  returned  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  while  only  64,235  left  for  those 
countries.  In  oversea  migration,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  departures  amounted  to 
11,770  and  that  of  arrivals  to  7,223.  In  conti- 
nental migration  the  figures  were  highest  for 
France  and  Germany,  28,396  Poles  having  emi- 
grated to  France  and  32,302  to  Germany,  while 
the  number  of  arrivals  was  26.174  from  France 
and  45,689  from  Germany.  Thus  there  was  a  net 
Polish  emigration  to  France  of  2.222  persons  and 
a  net  Polish  immigration  from  Germany  of 
13,387  persons. 

Since  the  act  on  sickness,  old  age.  maternity. 
and  survivors'  insurance  was  passed  by  the  French 
Parliament  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  with 
putting  it  into  effect,  the  number  of  persons  ap- 
plying for  insurance  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
by  March,  1931,  had  already  reached  (>.4  million-. 
Notwithstanding  this,  efforts  are  being  made  in 
parliament  by  the  employers  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily its  operation  or  to  repeal  the  act  alto- 
gether. The  French  National  Trade  Center  ha>. 
therefore,  recently  issued  a  manifesto  to  both 
urban  and  rural  workers,  drawing  their  attention 
to  the  advantage-  of  the  act.  and  also  to  the 
defects  in  it  which  have  yet  to  he  remedied,  and 
urging  the  worker-  to  do  all  they  can  to  defend 
it:  "The  working  das.  will  not  allow  this  hu- 
mane and  good  law  to  he  attacked  and  mutilated. 

In  their  name  the  French  National  Trade  Center 
will  use  its  whole  resources  to  combat  every 
attempt  at  sabotage.' 
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Land  settlement  takes  the  leading  place  among 
the  measures  taken  or  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  to  cope  with  unemploy- 
ment. This  policy  is  described  in  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Coates,  Minister  in 
charge  of  unemployment.  The  minister  states  that 
the  increase  in  unemployment  has  at  last  been 
arrested  by  the  measures  so  far  taken — subsidized 
employment  on  farms,  highway  construction 
camps  for  single  men,  encouragement  of  gold 
prospecting  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Un- 
employment Board  and  the  Mines  Department, 
public  works  such  as  land  drainage,  tidal  flat  and 
virgin  land  reclamation,  and  arrangements  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  employ  help.  A  serious  prob- 
lem remains  in  the  disposal  of  married  unem- 
ployed, and  for  this  a  scheme  of  rural  allotments 
is  proposed.  "Under  this  new  plan."  Mr.  Coates 
says,  "sections  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  will  be 
acquired  by  any  form  of  tenure  which  is  most 
suitable  to  the  case,  and  a  cottage  of  the  public 
works  type  will  be  erected  thereon.  The  allot- 
ments will  be  distributed  throughout  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  occupant  of  the  section  will  work 
some  of  the  time  for  himself  on  his  place  in  pro- 
viding his  own  sustenance,  and  part  of  the  time 
for  a  near-by  farmer  or  anyone  in  the  locality 
who  can  employ  him.  It  is  recognized  that  relief 
workers  who  are  thus  moved  out  will  not  imme- 
diately be  able  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood. 
Some  part  of  the  present  relief  allowance  must 
therefore  be  continued. 


HE  FOOLED  THEM  ALL 


THE  BREED  OF  MEN 

(By  Rose  Trombell) 


You  talk  of  your  breed  of  cattk-. 

And   plan    for    a    higher   strain; 
You  double  the  food  of  the  pasture. 

And  heap  up  the  measure  of  grain. 
You  draw  on  the  wits  of  the   nation, 

To  improve  the   barn  and  the   pen, 
But  what  are  you  doing,  my  brother, 

To  better  the   breed   of  men? 
You  boast  of  your  Jerseys  and  Herefords, 

Of  the  worth  of  a  calf  or  a  colt; 
And  scoft  at  the  scrub  and  the  mongrel, 

As  worthy  a  fool  or  a  dolt; 
You  mention  the  points  of  your  roadster, 

With  many  a  "wherefore"  and  "when," 
But,   ah,   are   you   conning,    my   brother, 

The  worth  of  the  children  of  men? 
And  what  of  your  boy?  Have  you  measured 

His  needs  for  a  growing  year? 
Does  your  mark,  as  his  sire,  in  his  features, 

Mean  as  much  as  your  brand  on  a  steer? 
Thoroughbred— that  is  your  watchword 

For  stable  and  pasture  and  pen; 
But  what  is  your  word  for  the  homestead? 

Answer,   ye  breeders  of  men. 


The  following  succulent  news  item  appeared  in 
a  Sydney  I  X.  S.  W.  i  newspaper:  "At  the  Central. 
Court,  Andrew  Neumann  (63),  seaman,  pleaded 
guilty  to  eight  charges  of  having  passed  fraudu- 
lent clucks,  lie  pretended  to  some  people  that 
he  was  master  of  the  Antarctic  whaler  Jpollo,\ 
to  others  that  he  commanded  the  motor  shjj 
Tcmora.  The  accused  had  given  champagne  din- 
ners at  a  fashionable  restaurant,  and  paid  the  bill 
with  a  valueless  check.  He  had  been  in  and 
out  of  jail  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  foJ 
tin-  last  fourteen  years.  Neumann  was  sentence! 
to  two  years'  imprisonment." 


Roster  of  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay    Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branches 

SEATTLE,  Wash 86  Seneca  Street,  P.  O.   Box  41 

CHARLES  F.    HAMMARIN,   Agent 
Phone  Elliot  3425 


UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA  . 

SAX   DIEGO,  Calif 867  H  irbi  r  Str.-et  t 

JOHN'  MADRUGA,   S<  cretary 


EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,  Calif i  I 

G.  A.  SVENSON,  Secretary 
Phone   8-R-5 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

ASTORIA,    Ore P.   O.   Box   281 

ARVID  MATTSON,  Secretary 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.    REIMANN.    Secretary 


TILLAMOOK   COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

GOLD   BEACH,    Ore WARREN    H.    HOSKINS 

Secretary-  Treasurer 


DEEP    SEA     FISHERMEN'S    UNION     OF    THE     PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash 86  Seneca  Street 

P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary.  P.  O.  Box  65.  Phone  Elliot  6752 
Branch 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska  P.  O.  Box  A17 

GUST   OLSEN,   Agent 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 
AND    VICINITY 

CORDOVA,   Alaska P.    O.    Box  597 

N.  SWANSON,  Secretary 


FERRYBOATMEN'S     UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building 

C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary.  Phone  Davenport 


FERRYBOATMEN'S  UNION  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

SEATTLK,  Wash 509  Railway  i: .    iang(    nuig. 

JOHN  M.  n  'X.  Be<  retary 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611   Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


Phone  GArfield  3344         Opp.  Matson  Bldg. 
Formerly  of  125  Market  Street 

Ben  Harris 

No  Relation  to  Joe  Harris 

238  Market  Street 

work  and  dress  clothes 
shoes,  hats,  caps 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Will  any  member  of  the  crew  who 
has  any  knowledge  or  information 
concerning  the  death  of  Robert  J. 
Curry,  a  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  "SAGEBRUSH," 
who  lost  his  life  in  March,  1931, 
please  communicate  with  LUCIEN 
V.  AXTELL,  Attorney,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  a  courtroom,  Judge  White  was 
reproving  a  colored  man  for  desert- 
ing his  wife,  and  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  the  injustice  he  was  doing. 
"Wife  desertion  is  something,  Ras- 
tus,  that  I  must  deal  with  severely, 
I'm  afraid,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
on  this  subject.'" 

"But,  Judge,  you  don't  know  that 
woman.  I  ain't  no  deserter,  I'se  a 
refugee." 


"And  were  you  cool  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle?" 

"Cool?    Why,   I   fairly   shivered." 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALB   AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established 

CLOTHING,    SHOES,    hats. 
AM'   FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302   First  Ave.,  cor.   University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,    Furnisher    8C    Hatter 
Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  in*;  STORES 

Store  No.    1 — Cor.   Main   and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seatde 


INFORMATION  WANTED 
Anybody  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Victor  Nelson,  a  native  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Zealand,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Marine,  Firemen, 
Oilers  and  Watertender-'  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  last  heard  of  in  San 
Pedro,  1925,  kindly  communicate 
such  information  to  Patrick  Flynn, 
Secretary,  at  58  Commercial  Street. 
San   Francisco,   Calif. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  STEADY 
JOBS 
S105-S250  month.  Men,  women.  IX 
to  50.  Paid  vacation.  Experience 
usually  unnecessary.  Full  particulars 
with  sample  coaching  FREE,  Write 
immediatelv.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.   W12"6,    Rochester.    X.    V. 


Ready  to  Go 

A  rather  sparsely  thatched  bank- 
president  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing a  hat  during  business  hours.  He 
had  noticed  for  several  weeks  that  a 
negro  mechanic  would  regularly 
present  his  check  for  wages,  and 
one  day  the  banker  casually  asked 
him: 

"Ebenezer,  why  don't  you  put 
some  oi  that  money  you  make  in 
our  bank  and  let  us  keep  an  account 
for  you?*' 

With  a  peculiar  look  at  the  bank- 
er's hat,  which  he  -till  WOI 
zer  said  apologetically: 

"Well,  now.  l)o->,  ah  don'  want- 
to    insult    yo'    or    de    hank,    bul 

allers  look  lak  yo'a  gittin'  ready  to 

go  some  place." 

Original 

"I  want  to  impress  upon  you  t"- 
day  the  value  of  originality."  -aid 
the  teacher.  "Now,  Beatrice,  I  want 
yOU  to  repeat  th<-e  -mtence-  in 
your  own  word-:  'See  the  1 
'The  horse  can  run   : 

"All    right,      leather:     'Lamp    the 

nag,'  'She'-  some  stepper! 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now, 
In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Chinese  Enterprise 
On    a    side    street    in    downtown 
Washington  is  a  cheap  hotel  bearing 
this  sign:  "Open  all  night." 

Next  to  it,  a  restaurant  man  an- 
nounced in  big  letters  over  his  door, 
"We  never  close." 

Which  suggested  a  thought  to 
the  Chinaman  who  runs  a  laundry 
in  the  third  building.  On  his  win- 
dow he  scrawled,  "Me  wakee,  too." 


Knows  His  Jane 

Commander — Now,  suppose  you 
are  on  your  post  one  dark  night. 
Suddenly  a  person  appears  from 
behind  and  wraps  two  strong  arms 
around  you  so  that  you  can't  use 
your  rifle.  What  will  you  call 
then?" 

Cadet — Let  go,  Honey. — Illinois 
Siren. 


Small  boy — Dad.  give  me  a  dime. 

Father — Not  today,  sonny;  not 
today. 

Boy — Dad,  if  you'll  give  me  a 
dime,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  iceman 
said  to  mother  this  morning. 

Father — Here,  son,  what  did  he 
say  ? 

Boy — He  said,  "Lady,  how  much 
ice  do  you  want?" 


Partly  Covered 
"The  modern  girl."  says  a  writer, 
"is  wrapped  up  in  her  work." 
Anyway,  that's  something. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Says 

ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

YOU   WANT  THE   BEST 

Oilskins    r    Sea  Boots 

Oiled  and  Unoiled  Jumpers  and  Coats 

"The  Best  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    *    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 


A  JOURNAL  OF  SEAMEN,  BY  SEAMEN,  FOR  SEAMEN 


ur  Aim :   The  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea 


Our  Motto:   Justice  by  Organization 


OL.  XLVI,  No.  8 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  1,  1932 


WHOLE  No.  2023 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TOO  MUCH! 


AN  FRANCISCO  newspapers  featured 
the  following  high  spots  from  a  forty- 
five  minute  radio  broadcast  address  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  delivered  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
lub  of  California,  on  July  8 : 
"Today  the  savages,  not  the  civilized,  are  the 
lly  ones  free  from  unemployment. 
"In  the  United  States  we  have  unemployment, 
iffering  and  starvation,  not  because  we  are  short 
necessities,  but  because  we  have  too  much.  In 
her  countries  it  is  because  there  is  not  enough 
go  around. 

"In  the  old  days,  unemployment  and  suffering 
ime  from  famine,  drought,  floods,  or  a  siege  of 
custs.  Poverty  was  due  to  natural  causes. 
"Can  any  intelligent  man  say  that  our  poverty 
id  suffering  are  due  to  natural,  rational  causes? 
Our  depression  is  man  created  and  therefore 
ot  beyond  human  control. 

"The  United  States  can  produce  enough  to  feed 
s  own  people  and  then  feed  and  supply  three 
her  nations  the  same  size  without  pinching. 
"We  are  in  the  habit  of  blaming  our  present 
Dndition  on  the  war,  or  reparations,  the  gold 
andard,  prohibition,  the  tariff,  the  stock  market, 
.xes,  overproduction,  or  foreign  trade. 
"All  these  causes  are  contributary  perhaps,  but 


not  one  is  fundamental.  We  cannot  honestly  claim 
we  are  suffering  from  overproduction  so  long  as 
men  are  hungry,  so  long  as  human  beings  have 
the  desire  for  more. 

"Foreign  trade  is  not  tremendously  important 
to  us.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  production  is 
consumed  at  home. 

"We  are  still  thinking  in  past  ages  though  we 
are  living  in  a  changed  world. 

"Production  has  been  our  goal  and  we  have 
been  told  we  could  have  more  pay  and  shorter 
hours  by  producing  more.  But  we  have  made  the 
machine  a  cruel  master  instead  of  a  useful  servant. 

"Statistical  data  concerning  the  ruthless  onward 
march  of  labor-saving  devices  are  available  to  all 
who  can  read. 

"In  one  cast  iron  operation  seven  nun  replace 
sixty;  in  one  steel  operation  two  men  replace  128; 
one  man  does  the  work  of  twenty-live  in  any 
machine  shop  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

"Throughout  all  industry  we  have  cut  down 
men  and  increased  production.  Even  in  China. 
where  labor  is  the  cheapest  thing  obtainable,  I  saw 
a  machine  installed  that  would  produce  1500 
arettes  per  minute  where  the  old  machine  pro- 
duced 900. 

"We  bow  down  to  efficiency  and  create  big 
merger-.     Two    newspapers   are   merged   and    the 
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employees  of  one  paper  lose  their  old  jobs  for- 
ever. And  the  gloomy  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  with  general  adoption  of  real  efficiency  things 
would  be  much  worse.  If  the  coal  industry  were 
really  efficient,  if  all  the  mines  were  operated  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  efficient,  420,000  men  would 
do  the  work  now  performed  by  750,000. 

"In  1923  labor  in  American  manufacturing  in- 
dustries received  $11,000,000,000  in  wages;  in 
1929,  $11,500,000,000.  During  the  same  period 
the  claimed  value  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
nearly  $9,000,000,000. 

"That  differential  between  wage  increase  and 
production  increase  leaves  goods  worth  $8,500,- 
000,000  on  the  pile.  The  goods  couldn't  be  bought 
by  the  wage  increase. 

"<  >ur  failure  to  give  as  much  attention  to  fair, 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  as  we  gave  to 
developing  production  has  landed  us  in  a  blind 
alley.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  look  into 
the  mirror  and  turn  back. 

'There  have  been  plans  and  systems  galore  for 
leading  us  out  of  this  economic  morass.  Labor's 
program  is  very  simple.  The  trade-union  plan  is 
to  reduce  working  time  and  increase  the  worker's 
income  in  proportion  to  increasing  production. 

"For  many  years  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  warned  what  would  happen  if  this  plan 
were  not  followed.  Instead  of  heeding  this  lesson, 
we  have  done  the  opposite ;  we  have  reduced  hours 
in  a  few  instances  but  we  have  also  reduced  pay. 
And  so,  as  a  nation,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  miracle  of  all  times  f  We  have  poverty 
and  hunger  and  suffering  because  we  have  worked 
too  hard  and  produced  too  much ! 

"Temporary  relief  measures  are  palliatives,  but 
when  families  are  hungry  something  must  be  done. 
The  Federal  Government  has  passed  the  buck  to 
the  states,  the  states  to  the  cities,  and  the  cities 
to  charity. 

"Our  haphazard  methods  of  providing  emer- 
gency relief  is  illustrated  by  this  awful  example: 
In  the  great,  rich  State  of  California,  convicts  are 
given  three  meals  and  30  cents  a  day  for  building 
roads,  while  free  unemployed  citizens  work  for 
their  board,  costing  25  cents  a  day — but  without 
any  compensation  whatever ! 

"Charity  raised  $18,000,000  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  in  the  rich  city  of  New  York,  while  a 
single  typographical  union  of  11,000  members 
raised  $3,000,000  for  their  own  unemployed 
members.  If  all  the  workers  in  America  were  as 


well  organized  as  the  printers,  I  wouldn't  have  to 
stand  here  and  talk  about  depression. 

"My  radical  friends  say  the  entire  system  is 
wrong  and  we  must  eradicate  it.  I  agree  with 
them,  so  long  as  the  few  who  dominate  it  refuse 
to  budge. 

"If  so-called  prosperity  were  to  return  tomor- 
row, we  would  still  have  millions  unemployed, 
with  others  constantly  added  to  the  ranks  because 
the  inventors  of  labor-saving  devices  have  not 
gone  on  strike. 

"To  build  a  sane  social  order  we  must  get  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  fact  that  men,  women  and 
children  are  more  important  and  valuable  than 
stocks,  bonds  and  machinery. 

"We  must  have  a  new  definition  of  commercial 
value.  Values  depend  on  the  existence  of  pur- 
chasing power.  The  only  way  to  restore  purchas- 
ing power  is  by  shorter  working  hours  and  higher 
wages. 

"It  is  obvious  the  eight-hour  day  is  too  long. 
1  am  not  sure  whether  we  need  a  four,  five  or  six- 
hour  day. 

"I  would  prefer  to  see  improved  conditions 
come  by  voluntary  collective  bargaining,  between 
organized  workers  and  organized  employers,  but 
I  doubt  that  big  business  has  the  vision  to  see 
the  inevitable. 

"In  1919,  President  Wilson  called  the  First 
National  Industrial  Conference,  of  which  I  was 
a  member.  There  were  fifteen  men  from  labor, 
fifteen  from  capital,  and  fifteen  from  the  public 
'to  consult  together  on  the  great  vital  questions 
affecting  our  industrial  life.'  The  organized  em- 
ployers then  refused  to  accept  the  simple  state- 
ment that  'the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize, 
to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by  men 
of  their  own  choosing,  is  recognized.' 

"The  policy  of  those  employers  prevails  today 
in  most  basic  industries. 

"The  other  method,  whereby  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  may  come  is  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. A  Constitutional  amendment  would  doubt- 
less be  needed — but  since  we  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  save  a  few  drunkards, 
10,000,000  unemployed  may  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  trying  again. 

"Fascism  or  communism  face  us  unless  Ameri- 
can industry  voluntarily  accepts  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  plan. 

"The  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  depression 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  driven  home  to  workers  the 
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Ibid  lesson  that  organization— collective  self-hel 
Inust  be  maintained  and  perfected." 


AN  EPIC  ON  THE  SEA 

(By  Lafcadio  Hearn) 


Listen  to  the  restless,  musical  sound  of  the  sea. 
That  is  the  very  sound  of  Time  itself— time  made 
audible  to  our  ears.  Or  we  may  say  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  a  great  shell  of  the  world — heard  as  we 
hear  a  murmuring  in  a  shell  when  we  put  it  close 
to  our  ears.  You  cannot  see  where  the  sea  ends ; 
the  mystery  of  its  extent  is  in  itself  a  sublime 
thing.  We  cannot  see  even  one  furlong, — one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  beyond  the  apparent  horizon — 
and  the  line  is  an  illustration  to  our  sight.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  sound  of  the  sea  has 
marked  the  passing  of  time;  and  yet  it  will  con- 
tinue to  mark  the  passing  of  time  through  innu- 
merable years  to  come. 

By  the  sea  there  is  no  silence,  no  stillness. 
Silence  and  stillness  belong  only  to  death  and  the 
sea  is  not  dead,  but  alive.  And  the  sound  of  its 
unrest  reminds  us  of  life.  Ancient  life,  always 
striving,  always  suffering,  always  enduring.  Like 
the  life  of  man,  this  life  of  the  sea  too  is  of  the 
earth, — belongs  to  it,  animates  it,  beats  through  it 
with  a  beating  as  of  hearts.  Hearts  suffering 
silently  in  anger.  And  again  it  is  surrounded 
everywhere  by  the  mystery  of  the  gray  sky, — just 
as  the  life  of  man  is  everywhere  bounded  by  the 
mystery  of  the  infinite. 

If  you  stand  alone  on  the  sea-shore  and  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  waves;  and  if  you  afterwards 
stand  in  some  great  forest  alone,  and  listen  to  the 
wild  moaning  through  the  trees,— you  will  find 
that  those  two  great  sounds  of  sea  and  forest — 
both  of  those  voices  of  solitude — are  almost  the 
same  to  your  ears.  You  could  scarcely  tell  the 
difference  between  one  sound  and  the  other.   And, 

(1  again,  if  you  go  to  some  great  city  and  listen  to 
the  roar  of  its  life,— the  sound  of  thousands  of 
I  footsteps,  thousands  of  voices,  thousands  of  ve- 
j  hides,— you  will  find  that  this  sound  of  a  great 
I   city  life  is  very  much  like  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
It  is  not  steady ;  now  it  is  louder,  now  lower- 
just  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  with  its  waves,  or 
of  the  wood  with  its  winds.   It  is  a  sound  of  surg- 
ing—of waves;  though  these  are  waves  of  life, 
human  life,  not  waves  of  water  or  of  wind. 

Now  take  a  shell  from  the  beach  of  the  sea,— 
where  they  are  scattered  by  hundreds,— and  hold 
it  close  to  vour  ear.    In  that  shell  you  will  hear 


the  same  sound, — a  melancholy  sound,  ;i  m; 

ous  sound,  a  sound  as  of  sorrow  and  desire.  All 
the  voice  of  the  sea  is  in  that  shell  like  an 

.And  if  you  think  for  a  moment  remembering 
that  the  sound  which  you  hear  in  the  tea-shell 
is  reall)  the  sound  made  by  the  beating 

own  heart,  then  you  will  understand  th 
and  all  mankind. — that  the   Earth,  and  Man.  and 
Sen,  are  all  really  but  one  and  the  same.    Each  and 
all   of   them   represents   the   mystery    of    lite,    the 
sorrow  of  Being,  the  sorrow  of  infinite  desire. 


A  SIGN   OF  THE  TIMES 


A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
39,699  farms  were  auctioned  off  for  nonpayment 
of  taxes,  and  for  the  same  reason  12  per  cenl  of 
the  city  property  was  forfeited.  When  the* 
ures  are  further  interpreted  to  reveal  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  private  property  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  has  been  sold  for  taxes,  they  indicate 
clearly  that  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer  is 
equally  as  bad  as  that  of  the  American  industrial 
worker,  for  the  records  indicate  further  that  the 
farmers  of  other  states  are  in  an  equally  pre- 
carious condition. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  is  prophetic  of   the 
end   of    American   individualism.    The    industrial 
worker  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  army 
of  the  disinherited.    He  owns  no  home,  posa 
no  tools,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  oth« 
the  right  to  work  and  live.  The  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  owner.     He  had  hi-  home  and 
he  owned  the  source  from  which  he  made  a  living. 
The  processes  of  evolution,  however,  have  I 
him    to   relinquish    proprietorship,    and    his    little 
home  and  farm  pass  out  of  his  hands,  leaving  him 
stranded. 

This  condition    of    the    farmer   places   him   na- 
tionally   on    the    same    basis    with    the    industrial 
worker,  and  a  recognition   of   this   should    I 
in  harmonious  relations  and  a  unity  of  purpo 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  our  politi 
to  play  the  fanner  against  the  wage  earner,  using 
the  argument  that  the  interest   of  each  was  »  | 
and  distinct  and  in  fact  diametrically  opposed.    In 
this  way  a  great  deal  of  nec< 
tion  has  been   defeated  and  retarded     On  the 

other  hand,   there  ha-   been  a   slow   hut   gradually 

increasing  awakening  to  the  fart  that  thi-  ti 
was  nol  only  fallacious  hut  harmful.  The  Farmer- 
Labor  movement-  of  the  West  are  a  |igfl  of  this 
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awakening  to  the  truth  that  both  the  farmer  and 
the  wage  earner  are  exploited  by  the  same  con- 
trolling financial  interests. 

When  the  farmer  is  prosperous  the  wage  earner 
benefits  through  the  purchase  of  goods  by  the 
farmer,  and  conversely  when  the  wage  earner  is 
kept  working  he  can  make  liberal  purchases  of 
the  farmer's  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  funds  by  either  group  will  bring  disaster 
to  the  other.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  very  often 
each  seeks  salvation  by  trading  on  the  preserves 
of  the  other.  Thus,  the  farmer  who  has  lost  his 
land  gravitates  to  the  industrial  city  in  the  hope 
of  finding  work,  but  all  he  finds  is  unemployment. 
The  city  worker  turns  to  the  soil  in  the  hope  of 
eking  out  an  existence  where  the  expert  farmer 
had  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Now  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world,  excepting  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity, why  this  sense  struggle  for  existence 
should  continue.  The  productive  skill  of  both  the 
wage  earner  and  the  farmer  is  such  that  they  can 
by  their  joint  labors  create  enough  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  to  supply  the  need  of  all. 
Through  united  and  intelligent  action  it  is  possible 
to  establish  the  economic  safety  and  the  social 
well-being  of  all.  Intelligent  action,  however, 
must  be  preceded  by  the  putting  aside  of  such 
baseless  prejudices  as  have  been  created  and  false 
notions  that  have  been  nurtured  in  the  past. 

These  United  States  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  bounties  that  are  unmatched  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world.  We  have  the  capable 
manpower  and  the  efficient  machinery  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  natural  resources.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  any  want  and 
misery  that  prevails  is  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  methods  of  distribution  of  the  wealth 
we  have.  The  time  is  here  for  a  change,  and  the 
unprecedented  disinheritance  of  the  Mississippi 
farmers  is  but  one  sign  of  that. — Upholsterers' 
Journal. 


Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  most  valuable  con- 
quest of  the  human  spirit ;  it  is  the  condition  of  its 
further  advance  and  of  social  progress,  because 
without  it  the  search  for  ruth,  the  establishment 
of  justice,  and  the  practice  of  true  brotherhood 
are  impossible. — H.  Huys. 


He  that  wrongs  his  friend  wrongs  himself 
more,  and  even  bears  about  a  silent  court  of 
justice  in  his  breast. — Tennyson. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


on 


The  sixteenth  session  of  the  International  Lajjdf 
bor  Conference  adopted  by  109  votes  to  0  a  r 
vised  draft  convention,  embodying  amendment 
in  point  of  technical  detail  to  the  conventio: 
adopted  in  1929  for  the  protection  against  accil 
dents  of  workers  employed  in  loading  or  unloadl 
ing  ships,  these  amendments  being  intended  to 
facilitate  ratification  by  the  chief  maritime  states! 
The  conference  also  adopted  by  103  votes  to  0  d 
recommendation  in  favor  of  conference  bet  wren 
governments  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  the] 
application  of  the  convention,  and  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  office  to  review  the  position  in 
1934  as  regards  reciprocity  in  the  recognition  ol 
national  certificates  of  compliance  by  ships  with 
the  requirements  of  the  convention. 
*     *     * 

Contributions  of  seamen's  compensation,  ol<| 
age  and  sickness  insurance  made  in  1931  by  Ger- 
man owners  to  the  Sceberufs</e)iosscnschaft — thq 
central  administration  for  such  insurance — averf 
aged  4.20  mk.  per  ton  gross.  In  reality  the  cont 
tribution  was  much  greater,  since  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  German  fleet  was  laid  up  in  19311 
and  the  vessels  in  service  had  to  make  up  for  th$ 
laid-up  vessels.  It  is  calculated  that  to  the  averr 
age  German  owner  all  social  insurance  expenses 
including  sickness  and  unemployment  insurance 
amounted  to  7.60  mk.  per  ton  gross  in  1931.  II 
would  be  very  easy  today  for  a  German  owner  tfl] 
ship  a  crew  at  wages  below  the  official  scale,  but 
it  would  be  a  risky  proceeding,  involving  th| 
owner  in  legal  difficulties  in  case  the' seamen  exer 
cised  their  right  to  repudiate  the  contract. 


American  prohibition  has  developed  some  curi- 
ous episodes.  Here  is  one:  M.  Henri  Didot 
French  Consul  at  Los  Angeles,  said  he  had  askec 
the  .Mexican  Government  to  seize  and  auction  ofi 
the  French  brig  Qiuuul  Menie  and  her  $75.00( 
cargo  of  choice  liquor  to  pay  off  the  crew.  Tin 
ship  is  in  Fnsenada.  Mexico,  harbor.  M.  EHdot'i 
move,  he  said,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  attempt  b; 
M.  Claude  Garon,  French  war  veteran  and  fonnj 
official  in  the  French  Line  Steamship  Company 
to  dispone  of  SI 2?. I XX)  worth  of  champagne  am 
brandy,  loaded  at  Havre  nearly  a  year  ago  an< 
consigned  to  Ensenada.     M.  Garon  allegedly  $<■ 
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|^50,000  worth  of  the  liquor  to  a  rumrunner  who 

feave  Los  Angeles  as  his  destination  and  paid  with 

a  cashier's  check  on  a  Boston  bank.  The  check 

was  returned  marked  "no  funds."    The  brig  crew 

emanded  their  wages  and  a  distress  message  was 

adioed   by  Captain  Le  Greguer  of  the  brig  to 

Didot.    On  the  latter's  advice,  the  captain  took 

he  ship  to   Ensenada.   There   Mexican  customs 

fficers  came  aboard,  demanding  duty  on  the  liq- 

;or  sold.     M.  Garon  had  no  money,  refused  to 

isten,  and  was  placed  in  jail,  M.  Didot  learned. 


The  heroism  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
captain,  the  second  officer,  and  eight  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Montcalm 
in  rescuing  thirty  men  from  the  sinking  salvage 
tug  Reindeer  /.,  was  fittingly  recognized  when 
the  vessel  called  at  Southampton  on  her  outward 
bound  voyage  to  Montreal.  The  mayor  of  South- 
ampton (Councilor  F.  Woolley,  J.  P.),  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  assembly,  handed  to 
those  concerned  in  the  rescue  operation  the  awards 
of  the  Liverpool  Shipwreck  and  Humane  Soci- 
ety. These  embraced  a  handsome  illuminated  ad- 
dress to  Captain  A.  Rothwell,  the  commander  of 
he  Montcalm,  an  illuminated  address,  silver  medal 
and  a  combined  clock  and  barometer  to  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Knight,  the  second  officer,  who  commanded 
the  lifeboat,  and  bronze  medals  and  illuminated 
addresses  to  the  other  members  of  the  boat's  crew. 
*     *     * 

The  present  French  system  of  seamen's  insur- 
ance against  the  general  risks  of  old  age,  invalid- 
ity and  death,  and  the  special  risks  of  their  occu- 
pation, established  by  an  act  which  came  into 
force  on  January  1,  1930,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  these  pages.  Details  were  recently  pub- 
lished of  the  estimates  of  the  various  pension  and 
provident  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Disabled  Seamen's  Institution.  For  the 
year  1932  the  budgets  of  the  two  funds  covering 
the  general  risks  of  old  age,  invalidity,  and  death 
amount  to  262,282,000  francs,  of  which  223,349,- 
000  francs  represent  state  subsidies.  The  budget 
of  the  Seamen's  Welfare  Fund,  covering  the  oc- 
cupational risks  of  accident  and  sickness,  amounts 
to  44,000,000  francs,  of  which  21,300,000  francs 
represent  the  state  subsidy.  The  budget  of  the 
National  Compensation  Fund,  established  to 
bring  benefits  under  the  special  seamen's  insurance 
system  into  line  with  benefits  paid  under  the  gen- 
eral social  insurance  system  established  by  the 
Act   of   April   30,    1930,   amounts   to   6,000,000 


francs.  The   National   Compensation    Fund  draws 
its  resources  entirely   from  contributions  l.\ 
men  and  their  employers.     It-  revenue  i-  almost 
completely  absorbed  by  the  grant  of  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  aid  to  the    families   of   merchant 
seamen;    in    the    budget    of    the    fund    5,40 
francs  are  allotted  to  this  pur] 
*     *     * 

The  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Liverpool 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  is  of  opinion  that  hy- 
gienic conditions  on  board  ship  have  much  im- 
proved during  recent  years.  Though  his  observa- 
tions are  mainly  concerned  with  the  Mersey  port, 
they  also  apply  to  British  shipping  generally.  The 
average  standard  of  health  and  comfort  afloat  has 
undoubtedly  been  raised,  and  there  is  more  care- 
ful consideration  than  formerly  of  such  questions 
as  to  the  best  position  for  seamen's  living  quar- 
ters, sanitation,  and  the  provision  of  messroonis, 
washhouses,  cubicles,  and  hospitals.  At  Liver- 
pool the  inspection  of  shipping  is  very  thorough. 
the  crews'  quarters  being  carefully  examined  with 
regard  to  general  cleanliness,  sanitation,  water 
supply,  etc.,  while  special  surveillance  is  exercised 
respecting  rats.  These  destructive  disease-carriers 
appear  to  be  having  a  lean  time  at  Liverpool.  In 
1923  the  average  number  killed  in  "ratty"'  ships 
was  58.83,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  the  bag 
was  smaller,  being  3.50  in  1930  and  2.02  in  1931. 
Ninety  fumigations  during  1923  accounted  Eor 
5,925  rats,  while  162  last  year  only  killed 
This  abatement  of  the  pest  is  due  in  part  to  own- 
ers ratproofing  their  ships  and  the  adoption  o\ 
the  same  precaution  in  dock  sheds,  quays,  etc. 


WHEN  IS  A  MAN  DRUNK' 


While  the  Senate  of  the  I  (nited  States  wrangled 
and  sweated  on  how  much  high-powered  beer  a 

person  can  drink  without  becoming  intoxicated. 
Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  went  to  the  law 
books  for  a  legal  definition  of  drunkenness. 

In  Mordecai's  law  lectures  from  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Journal.  Long  quoted  the  following: 

"Not  drunk  is  he  who  from  the  floor  <an  rise 
and  drink  once  more;  hut  drunk  is  he  who  pros- 
trate lies  and  cannot  either  drink  or  n 


Know  how  to  give  without  hesitation,  how  to 
lose  without  regret,  how  to  acquire  without  mean- 
ness.— George  Sand. 


Fall  not  out  with  a  friend  for  a  trifle. 
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D  )XGRESS  ADJOURNS 


Congress  has  finally  adjourned  and  the  record 
shows  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  principal  meas- 
ures sponsored  by  the  organized  seamen  of  Amer- 
ica, and  outlined  by  Andrew  Furuseth  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Journal,  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  just 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  President  Hoover  and 
the  United  States  Senate  to  refrain  from  ratify- 
ing the  proposed  treaty  on  safety  of  life  at  sea 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  council  very  properly  insisted  that  the  ef- 
fect of  such  ratification  "will  be  to  surrender  the 
rights  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as 
American,  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate  out  of 
American  ports  and  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  certain  vital  sections  of  the  seamen's 
act  and  of  the  inspection  laws." 

Unless  President  Hoover  should  call  a  special 
session  the  treaty  on  safety  of  life  at  sea  will  not 
be  considered  until  Congress  reconvenes  for  the 
regular  session  in  December. 

President  Furuseth  has  left  Washington  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  will  devote  his  time  to  organ- 
izing work  until  necessity  shall  require  his  return 
to  the  National  Capital. 


Being  "international-minded"  is  playing  Santa 
Clans  for  Europe,  while  our  own  people  starve. 


The  International  Transport  Workers  Federa- 
tion vouches  for  the  report  that  several  German 
shipowners    had    recently    started    a    practice    ofl 
making  a  deduction  from  seamen's  wages  by  way! 
of   a  charge   for  accommodation  on  board.   The 
German    Transport    Workers'    Union    lodged    at 
complaint   with  the  authorities,   who  upheld   the 
owners.  The  union  then  appealed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  which  has  ordered  discontinuance  of 
the  deduction. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  food  and  sleeping  quarters  aboard  ship  were 
part  of  a  seaman's  meager  wages.  But  anything 
seems  possible  in  Germany,  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  coin  of  the  realm  has  been  jug- 
gled in  that  unhappy  land. 

If  the  German  seamen  did  not  have  the  pro- 
tection of  their  union  the  shipowners  would  doubt- 
less find  other  reasons  for  deductions.  For  in- 
stance, the  opportunity  to  travel  and  visit  foreign 
countries  should  be  worth  something  in  cash.  The 
privilege  of  breathing  the  pure  air  on  the  briny 
dee])  is  another  item  that  might  be  converted  into 
a  reasonable  deduction   from  wage-. 

All  this  may  seem  frivolous.  But  is  it?  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  richest  country  on 
earth,  thousands  of  men  work  for  food  and  shel- 
ter in  labor  camps  operated  under  state  auspices. 
Winn  a  great  commonwealth  like  the  state  of 
California  requires  citizens  to  toil  for  meals  and 
a  bunk  without  any  compensation  whatever,  it 
seems  rather  unfair  to  criticize  the  struggling 
German  shipowners  for  inventing  funny  excuses 
to  make  deductions  from  seamen's  wages.  Ameri- 
can shipowners  don't  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
excuses.  They  have  cut  and  reduced  wages  until 
scarcely  anything  remains  on  which  to  practice 
their  carving  and  slicing  operations! 


Till".  DEM<  >CRATIC  CANDIDATE 


The  Democratic  national  convention  in  nomi- 
nating Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York  as  the 
party's  standard  bearer  has  selected  a  man  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  organized 
workers  in  his  home  state.  A  public  statement  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federal 
tion  of  Labor  declares  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platforms  are  unsatisfactory.  To  tlii>  v, 
agree.     To   the   credit   of   the    Democratic    Party. 
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however,  it  should  be  said  that  the  declaration  on 
Prohibition  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  whereas  the 
Republican  verbiage  is  a  meaningless  jumble  of 
words  and  phrases  purposely  concocted  with  the 
intent  to  deceive. 

So  far  as  the  "forgotten  man"  is  concerned  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  will  center  upon  the  candi- 
dates rather  than  the  party  platforms. 

The  record  of  candidate  Hoover  shows  that  he 
heartily  believes  in  pouring  out  money  for  rail- 
roads, banks  and  big  business  generally  but  that 
he  stood  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  against  ade- 
quate assistance  for  those  in  misery  because  of 
unemployment. 

Candidate  Roosevelt's  record  in  this  respect  is 
very  different.  His  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York  speaks  for  itself.  Moreover,  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  so-called 
economic  issues  are  not  made  in  heaven  but  right 
here  on  earth  by  ordinary  human  beings.  To  quote 
from  his  address : 

Our  Republican  leaders  tell  us  economic  laws — 
sacred,  inviolable,  unchangeable  —  that  these  laws 
cause  panics  which  no  one  could  prevent.  But  while 
they  prate  of  economic  laws  men  and  women  are 
starving.  We  must  lay  hold  of  the  fact  that  economic 
laws  are  not  made  by  nature.  They  are  made  by 
human  beings. 

What  do  the  people  of  America  want  more  than 
anything  else?  In  my  mind,  two  things:  Work,  work 
with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  go  with 
work.  And  with  work,  a  reasonable  measure  of  se- 
curity— security  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives 
and  children. 

Work  and  security — these  two  are  more  than  words. 
They  are  more  than  facts.  They  are  the  spiritual 
values,  the  true  goal  toward  which  our  efforts  of  re- 
construction should  lead.  These  are  the  values  that 
this  program  is  intended  to  gain.  These  are  the  values 
we  have  failed  to  achieve  by  the  leadership  we  now 
have. 

Progressive  Republican  leadership  has  not  been 
slow  in  recognizing  the  difference  in  the  Hoover 
ideal  of  a  prosperity  filtering  down  from  the  top 
versus  a  saner  distribution  of  wealth.  Progressive 
Senators  like  Norris,  Borah  and  Johnson  are  still 
labeled  Republicans,  but  they  are  not  Hoover  Re- 
publicans. Altogether,  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
battle,  with  every  indication  that  Big  Business  will 
be  solid  for  Hoover  and  "rugged  individualism !" 
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ARE  UNION   DUES  T<  ><  I  HIGH 


That  is  the  best  government  which  desires  to 
make  the  people  happy  and  knows  how  to  make 
them  happy. — Macaulay. 


Because  of  frequenl  wage  cuts,  there  has  been 
an   occasional   discussion   of   the  advisabilit 

reducing  union  dues.    A  few  members  <»t  th< 
men's   Unions  have  expressed   the  opinion 
Seamen's   Union  dues  arc  higher,  in  proportion 
to  earnings,  than  dues  paid  by  other  lal 
izations.  Those  who  entertain  such  thoughts  arc 
mistaken. 

Take,  tor  example,  one  of  the  higher  paid 
units  in  the  American  trade  union  moven 
the  Typographical  Union.  Instead  of  reducing 
dues,  the  organized  printer-  have  during  the  cur- 
rent depression  paid  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
earnings  into  the  union  treasury  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

In  order  to  repay  the  loans  they  were  obliged 
to  make  from  their  general  fund  and  the  old  age 
pension  fund  to  care  for  their  unemployed,  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Union 
recently  assessed  themselves  an  additional  5  per 
cent  of  their  wages.  They  had  been  paying  1<> 
per  cent  of  their  wages  to  care  for  their  unem- 
ployed, and  the  total  assessment  now  amount  -  to 
15  per  cent. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
are  now  paying  9  per  cent  of  their  wages  into 
their  union  to  take  care  of  their  unemployed. 
Their  total  dues  rate  and  assessment  amounts 
to  13  per  cent  of  the  wage-  of  each  member.  Afl 
the  need   for  more  money   to  enable  their   union 

to  properly    function   has   presented    itself,   the 

members    have    voluntarily    voted    an    incn 
amount  from  their  wages  into  the  union  treasury. 
The  union  printer-  have  exemplified  tin-  spirit 
that  enables  union-  to  survive  and  make  pi" 
When    trade    unionists     -how     this     -pint, 
results  are  sure   to    follow    for   the   whole   group. 
We  cannot  expect   to  thrive  a-  a   trade   union    by 
tearing  down  our  defense 


Because  of  the  Journal's  reduced  size,  the 
roster  of  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica will  hereafter  be  published  in  every  other  issue. 


The  natives  of  Bermuda  were  startled  when 
the  huge  U.  S.  Navy  dirigible  Akron  made  it-  ap- 
pearance in  search  of  the  racing  yachl  Curlew  and 

its  crew.  In  the  "good  old  days"  -hip-  sped  fran- 
tically after  any  ill-fated  balloon  that  drifted  out 
to  sea,  but  our  age  h  d  the  hazard.  When 

the    tempestuous    deep    now     threaten-    to 

water-logged  victims  down,  rescuers  win/  out  to 
snatch  them  to  safety — to  haul  them  up  into  the 
air. 
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FILIPINO  EXCLUSION  POSTPONED 


A  Filipino  independence  bill,  providing  also  for 
exclusion,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  remained  as  unfinished  business  in  a  Senate 
pigeon  hole. 

Comparatively  few  Americans  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  realize  that  a  new  Oriental 
group  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  considerable  numbers  and  given  rise  to 
new  anxiety :  the  Filipinos.  In  1920  their  number 
was  5,603.  In  1930,  there  were  resident  in  con- 
tinental United  States  45,208  members  of  this 
group,  42,268  males  and  2,940  females.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  census 
figures  present  an  understatement,  explained  per- 
haps by  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  a  very  mo- 
bile group.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  of  admis- 
sion, the  number  of  Filipinos  on  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  in  1930  appears  to  have  been 
about  55.000. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  populations  in  continental  United 
States  in  spite  of  the  exclusion  laws.  The  increase 
is  explained  through  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  The  total  number  of  residents  of  Chinese 
"race''  in  1930  was  74,954,  as  compared  with  61,- 
639  in  1920;  the  total  number  of  residents  of 
Japanese  "race"  was  138,834  in  1930,  and  111.010 
in  1920.  This  increase,  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
has  been  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, so  that  the  proportion  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese is  greater  than  it  was. 

During  hard  times,  when  competition  for  jobs 
is  keen,  there  are  singular  conflicts  between  the 
racial  groups. 

For  instance,  a  recent  issue  of  the  Portland 
Orcgonian  carried  an  item  to  the  effect  that  white 
strawberry  pickers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banks, 
Oregon,  had  appealed  for  police  protection,  be- 
cause the  Filipino  pickers  had  become  abusive  and 
threatening.  The  white  pickers  were  employed 
by  Japanese  growers  who  lease  the  land. 

Truth  is  always  stranger  than  fiction.  In  the 
case  of  these  strawberry  pickers  the  whites  and 
Filipinos  are  competing  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  a  Japanese  boss  in  the  great  state  of 
Oregon.  And  we  brag  about  our  superior  civi- 
lization ! 

Filipinos,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  also  taking 
the  jobs  of  American  seamen.  And,  so  far  as 
United  States  army  transports  are  concerned,  the 


nice  Filipino  boys  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
employment.  The  Honorable  Pat  Hurley.  Mr. 
Hoover's  Secretary  of  War.  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  he  can't  and  won't  do  anything  about  it.  Let 
us  hope  the  Honorable  "Pat,"  who  is  somewhat  of 
an  orator,  will  make  a  few  campaign  speeches 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  explain  the  superior 
virtues  of  his  Filipino  pets ! 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RESERVE  FUNDS 


Some  form  of  unemployment  insurance  is 
finding  increasing  favor  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, including  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  A  Senate  committee  which  has 
been  studying  the  subject  for  month-  recom- 
mends establishment  of  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment reserve  funds  by  industries  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  employees,  or  state  legislation 
compelling  creation  of  such  reserve  fund  by 
industries. 

"Ultimately,  at  least,  the  states  should  for- 
mulate some  program."  the  report  declares, 
holding  there  is  little  likelihood  of  universal 
adoption  of  voluntary  reserve  systems.  It  is 
urged  that  state  laws  be  sufficiently  general 
and  elastic  to  prevent  various  systems  so  as  to 
find  the  best  by  varied  experience. 

The  committee  report  proposes  that  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  the  extent 
of  deducting  some  portion,  if  not  all.  of  the 
contributions  of  employers  to  reserve  systems 
from  their  income  tax  returns. 

Senator  Wagner,  in  a  supplemental  state- 
ment exprev-ing  agreement  with  most  of  the 
report,  recommends  that  instead  of  deducting 
sums  set  aside  for  unemployment  reserves 
from  income  a-  a  basis  for  Federal  tax.  30 
per  cent  of  such  Minis  should  be  deducted  from 
the  tax  itself,  a  material  difference  in  tax 
exemption. 

One  of  the  news  agencies  that  supplies 
canned  editorial  matter  to  labor  papers  com- 
mends the  Senate  committee  because  it  op- 
poses "compulsor)  Federal  unemployment  in- 
surance.'* With  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  ten  million  unemployed  in 
the  United  States,  the  writer  of  the  canned  edi- 
torial gives  this  admonition  to  the  unemployed 
American  workers:  "Better  far  to  Stand  up 
and  light  for  justice  than  to  give  up  in  help- 
lessness and  become  a  supplicant  and  a  bene- 
ficiary. "    This  raises  an  interesting  question: 
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How  many  years  can  an  unemployed  worker 

"stand  up  and  fight  for  justice"  on  an  empty 
stomach,  with  a  hungry  wife  and  starving  chil- 
dren, with  the  rent  overdue,  and  not  a  chance 
of  establishing  or  extending  credit  anywhere? 
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union  strong  enough  to  enforce 


LOWEST  IN  FIFTY  YEARS 


Production  of  merchant  vessels  is  at  a  lower 
level  than  during  the  past  fifty  years,  according 
to  the  return  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  covering  all  maritime  countries,  ex- 
cepting Russia,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
last.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  quarter, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  200,000  gross  tons  is  shown 
in  the  volume  of  unfinished  tonnage  in  the  ship- 
yards of  the  world.  A  year  ago  715,000  gross 
tons  more  were  being  built  than  at  present.  Not 
one  country  is  shown  to  have  made  gains  during 
the  past  quarter  in  the  work  in  hand.  During  this 
period  the  tonnage  in  the  hands  of  the  shipbuild- 
ers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  decreased  nearly 
100,000  gross  tons,  while  a  decline  of  over 
40,000  tons  was  reported  for  the  United  States, 
and  of  about  30,000  tons  for  France.  Italy,  which 
ranked  third  in  the  volume  of  work  in  hand, 
ousted  the  United  States  from  second  place,  and 
now  is  led  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  only 
100,000  gross  tons.  One  wonders  how  long  Musso- 
lini can  maintain  such  a  record ! 


U.  S.  CITIZENS— BORN  IN  CHINA! 


Within  the  past  three  months  several  hundred 
Chinese,  born  in  China  but  adjudged  citizens  of 
the  United  States  because  of  their  fathers'  citizen- 
ship, have  applied  to  the  Federal  Immigration 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  seal  of  approval  upon  their  status  as 
United  States  citizens.  The  reason  our  Chinese 
fellow  citizens  trotted  en  masse  to  the  immigration 
office  was  to  qualify  for  jobs  on  subsidized  Ameri- 
can ships.  As  already  explained  in  these  columns, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  required  per- 
centage from  one-half  to  two-thirds  citizens  in 
crews  of  vessels  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  mail 
subsidy  act  of  May  22,  1928.  Now  it  appears  that 
there  are  nearly  enough  Chinese-born  United 
States  citizens  to  fill  all  the  jobs.  Somehow,  leg- 
islative enactments  invariably  result  in  disappoint- 
ment.  After  all,  laws  are  of  value  only  when  the 


workers  have 
a  square  deal ! 

OUR 


INLAND  SE  \i'<  >RTS 
hauling  t»\   railroa 


The  days  of  heavy 
to  be  numbered ! 

During  the  month  the  treaty  between  the  1  'nited 
States  and  Canada  for  the  construction 
St.  Lawrence  ocean  ship  canal  from  the   Atlantic 
to  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  signed.     It  will  cosl 
nearly  six  hundred  million  dollars,  much 

as  the  Panama  (anal,  and  will  take  approximately 
seven  years  to  build. 

When   the  canal   is   finished.   Chicago,    Detroit. 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  border;- 
the  Great  Lakes  will  be  seaport-  a-  much  ;i>  New 
York,  Boston  or  San  Francisco. 

Produce    from   the    farms   within    reach    of   the 
Great  Lake-,  steel  from  Gary,  Buffalo  and  other 

plants,    products   of    all    the    factories    of    t; 
Lake  cities,  harvesting  machinery.  Detroit'-  auto- 
mobiles, all  will  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
direct  by  water,  at  low  freight  rates. 

The  great  cities  of  the  Lakes  will  grow  in  im- 
portance, wealth,  population  and  prosperity,  and 
other  cities,  innumerable,  will  add  to  the  number 
of   seaports  and   factories   within   reach   of 
traffic. 

Authorities  on  transportation  agree  that  this 
ocean  waterway,  adding  every  foot  of  fronts 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  our  seaboard  line  with  limit- 
less harbor  facilities,  will  make  more  radical 
changes  than  have  been  witnessed„by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  signing  of  that  treaty  was  a   great   event 
in  United  States  history  and  portends  tr<  mendous 
and  revolutionary  adjustments  m  the  Conflii 
tween  transportation  by  ship  or  rail' 


Although  rich  and  fertile  land  can  he  had  these 
davs  at  a  mere  fraction  of   former  appl 

Norway  has  decided  to  occupy  a  two-mil 

Strip  of  icy  no-man's  land  in  SOUtl 

];ilHl   xhe  Oslo  Government  accuses  Denmark  of 

slowly  shutting  s,  indudii 

Greenland  in  advance  of  a  decision  by 

tribunal.  Copenhagen  retort-  by  a. 

of  having  made  one  land  encroachment   Mid  now- 
attempting  another.  The  dispute  proini 
warm   one.   hut    not    the   territory   invol 

the  fur-bearing  Eskimos  appear  to  hav< 
this  shiver)  -trip. 
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CAN  WE  ESCAPE.  By  Guy  Malon.  Publishers, 
Ruter   Press,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

At  last  there  seems  to  be  someone  who  has 
come  forward  with  a  real  diagnosis  and  solution 
of  our  present  appalling  crisis. 

In  a  concise  and  simply  written  pamphlet,  the 
author  cites  the  four  other  major  depressions 
which  the  country  has  been  through  so  far — 
1873,  1893,  1907,  and  1921,  and  the  present  one 
which  started  in  1929 — and  examines  their  effects 
upon  their  time,  showing  that  in  all  of  them 
industry  was  expanding  very  rapidly,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  which  supplanted 
labor  faster  than  it  could  be  absorbed  in  the  newly 
created  industries.  Little  thought  was  given  to 
expanding  the  purchasing  power  of  the  commu- 
nity as  rapidly  as  the  power  of  production  was 
advanced.  The  pilots,  our  financial  leaders,  al- 
lowed the  plane  to  stall,  and  so  we  hit  the  ground 
hard. 

We  cannot  escape  the  simple  economic  truth 
that  purchasing  power  must  be  kept  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced at  prices  which  will  return  to  the  producers 
the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
If  this  is  done,  we  can  have  at  our  command 
wealth  sufficient  to  abolish  poverty  and  provide 
for  everyone  able  and  willing  to  work,  a  comfort- 
able living  with  a  surplus  to  spare  for  the  disabled. 

We  cannot,  however,  accomplish  this  by  sitting 
down  and  doing  nothing  and  listening  to  bulletins 
that  tell  us  not  to  become  alarmed,  that  depres- 
sions always  pass  over  and  that  we  should  con- 
tinue our  blind  faith  in  the  undefined  law  of 
supply  and  demand — while  nobody  does  anything 
about  it. 

The  longer  industry  waits,  the  worse  the  de- 
pression becomes.  It  is  like  standing  by  idly  when 
a  ship  springs  a  leak.  Man  must  do  something 
to  help  himself. 

If  one-half  of  the  study  expended  upon  learn- 
ing the  operation  of  the  laws  of  physics  had  been 
given  to  an  understanding  and  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  economic  principles,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  would  be  far  happier,  safer,  and 
wealthier  than  they  are  now.  But  still  we  fear  to 
let  the  young  people  question  the  system  under 
which  we  have  been  muddling  through  for  all 
these  years ! 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  President  for  relief 
— first,  the  moratorium ;  second,  the  private  credit 


pool  to  liquidate  frozen  credits,  and  later  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  were  all  "de- 
fensive measures  of  delay"  planned  without  the 
necessary  legislation  which  a  special  session  of 
Congress  might  have  enacted  in  this,  the  greatest 
of  emergencies. 

To  assume  the  defensive  against  depression,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  check 
unemployment  and  put  buying  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  millions  who  have  no  credits  or 
who,  having  had  credits  once,  have  seen  them  dis- 
appear. 

The  four  steps  enumerated  below  are  the  solu- 
tion offered  by  the  author  of  this  very  able  and 
interesting  pamphlet : 

1.  The  United  States  Treasury  Department  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  emergency  legal  tender 
notes.  The  amount  of  such  notes  outstanding  at 
any  time  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

2.  Such  notes  to  be  loaned  to  a  state  or  mu- 
nicipality for  public  improvements,  provided  that : 

a.  The  credit  of  the   state  or  municipality   is 

good. 

1).  The  notes  arc  to  be  used  to  pay  for  a  speci- 
fied improvement,  or  improvements,  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  specifications  submitted 
to  the  proper  government  authorities. 

c.  The  borrowing  state  or  municipality  to  give 
its  obligation  to  repay  such  loan  without  interest 
and  to  secure  the  Federal  Government  to  its  sat- 
isfaction by  such  deposit  and  pledge'as  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  3  below. 

3.  The  borrowing  state  or  municipality  to  de- 
posit  with  the  Federal  Government  its  noninterest- 
bearing  state  or  municipal  bond  in  the  amount  of 
the  notes  borrowed,  due  in  ten  years,  payable  10 
per  cent  on  the  face  of  the  bond  each  year;  and 
as  further  security  to  pledge  the  revenues  of  the 
state  derived  from  such  improvement  or  similar 
improvements  theretofore  constructed  and  pro- 
ducing net  revenue. 

4.  Tin'  issue  of  such  emergency  notes  to  stop 
when  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  maintained 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows 
that  the  prices  of  consumers'  goods,  which  are 
today  one  third  lower  than  in  1926.  have  risen 
to  the  level  of  six  years  ago. 


If  you  wish  to  be  well  served,  serve  your- 
self. 


Live  not  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live. 
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American  Fishing  Vessel  Forfeited.  —  The 
American  purse  seiner  St.  Patrick,  a  vessel  valued 
at  approximately  $20,000,  was  ordered  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  in  a  decision  handed  down  in  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  by  Magistrate  George  Jay. 

The  trim  little  fishing  ship,  launched  at  Tacoma 
on  March  17,  1931,  and  named  St.  Patrick  in 
honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  has  had  a 
stormy  career.  On  her  maiden  voyage,  which  was 
her  first  fishing  expedition,  in  August  of  last  year, 
she  was  seized  by  the  Canadian  fishery  patrol 
Givenchy  off  Discovery  Island  and  has  been  in 
litigation  ever  since. 

The  St.  Patrick  had  been  on  trial  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  of  Canada  under  the  Customs  and 
Fisheries  Act,  but  was  released  on  an  order  from 
Justice  Martin,  senior  judge  in  admiralty,  follow- 
ing the  hearing  of  the  case.  At  that  time  Justice 
Martin  found  that  the  Crown  failed  to  establish 
with  the  "precision  and  conclusiveness  which  are 
properly  demanded  in  a  penal  proceeding  such  as 
this."  The  second  ground  for  release  of  the  ves- 
sel was  a  legal  one  on  the  construction  of  the 
expression,  used  in  the  Fisheries  Protection  Act, 
under  which  the  vessel  was  charged,  "inland 
waters  of  Canada,"  Justice  Martin  ruled  that  the 
locality  where  the  St.  Patrick  was  seized  was  not 
"inland  waters"  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  St.  Patrick  was  released  from  custody  on 
May  7,  but  Captain  Sumach  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  court's  order  and  delayed  taking  his 
ship.  On  instructions  from  Ottawa,  the  Crown 
rearrested  the  vessel,  claiming  its  forfeiture 
under  the  Fisheries  Act,  which  declares  it  un- 
lawful for  any  vessel  to  fish  for  salmon  with  a 
purse  seine  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Canada.  Under 
this  section  the  international  boundary  was  the 
deciding  factor,  while  in  the  Exchequer  Court  the 
Crown  was  obliged  to  show  that  the  ship  was  in 
"inland  waters"  and  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

At  the  trial  before  Magistrate  Jay,  Stuart  Hen- 
derson, defense  counsel,  set  up  that  the  vessel 
could  not  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offense  and 
based  his  argument  on  Section  15  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  On  this  point  the  magistrate  ruled  that  the 
two  were  distinct  and  different  offenses  and  were 
tried  under  separate  acts,  and  therefore  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Code  did  not  apply. 

Magistrate  Jay,  in  giving  his  decision,    found 


that  the  observations  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
Givenchy  fixed  the  position  of  the  St.   / 

inside  the  international  boundary  line.   Me  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  sextanl   angles  hid 
carefully  taken  and  checked,  and  therefore  the 
vessel  was  in  Canadian  water-.    The  evidt  I 

the  trial   showed   that   the  St.   Patrick   was  "in   a 
haul"  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  on  th   I 
dence  the  magistrate  ruled  the  vessel  to  he  fishing 

when  seized. 

Discharge  Book  Fraud.— George  Robert  Kin. 

24,  described  as  a  seaman,  was  charged  al 
Ham,  England,  recently  with  fraudulently  using 

a  seaman's  discharge  hook  which  did  not  belong 

to  him  when  applying  for  employment  on  the 
British  ship  Fresno  Star.  A  detective  testified  that 
he  went  aboard  the  Fresno  Star  in  the  I 
Albert  Docks  and  saw  the  prisoner.  He  -aid  to 
him,  "Are  you  John  Murray?"  and  accused  re- 
plied, "Yes.  that's  me."  Witness  told  him  he  held 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  and  read  it.  and  prisoner 
then  said,  "All  right.  Murray  is  not  my  nam- 
name  is  Rix.  I  found  the  book  one  day  when  1 
boarded  the  Albion  Star.  The  prosecutor  said  that 
statement  really  proved  the  case  against  the  ac- 
cused, and  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  book  he 
used  did  not  belong  to  him.  This  particular  hook 
had  four  entries  in  it.  and  all  but  the  first  were 
false  entries.  It  was  originally  issued  to  a  seaman 
named  John  Murray,  and  at  the  end  of  December 
last  accused  presented  it  to  the  second  engine 
the  Fresno  Star  at  North  Shield-.  The  second 
engineer,  having  inspected  the  tour  certificati 
character,  engaged  the  accused  as  a  fireman,  and 
he  had  served  on  the  vessel  as  John  Murray.  The 
prosecutor  added  that  the  Board  <>t'  Trade  regarded 
such  offenses  as  very  serious,  and  this 
as  flagrant  a  misuse  of  a  book  as  could  he  con- 
ceived. The  forgeries  were  very  cleverly  done,  and 
the  case  was  the  more  grievous  in  view  of  the 
many   deserving   honest    seamen   who   nowa 

could    not    find    work.    Prisoner    -aid   all    he  could 
say  in  defense  wa>  that   when  he  found  the  bonk 
he  was  out  of  work.    The  magistrate  -aid  I 
garded    the    offense    a-    a    disgraceful    fraud,    and 

one  that  th<  uld  not  pass  over.  Then 

he   had    been    told,   nothing   known   against    the 

prisoner,  and  he  would  hav<  il   for 

two   months   with   hard   labor. 


An   obstinate  man  doe-  not  hold  opinions,  but 
they  hold  him.-    Pope. 
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The  steamship  Lurline,  built  at  Ouincy,  Mass., 
for  the  Australian  line  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  San  Francisco,  was  launched  July  18. 
She  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Mariposa  and  Monterey. 
now  in  service. 

The  Cie.  Generale  Transatlantique  (French 
Line)  incurred  a  deficit  of  369,000,000  fr.  in  1931. 
according  to  press  reports.  A  debt  in  excess  of 
1,100,000,000  fr.  is  owed  the  French  Government 
and  various  state  institutions. 

The  Svenska  Lloyd,  Gothenburg,  reports  a 
gross  profit  for  1931  of  kr.  2,153,000,  against  kr. 
3,070,000  in  1930.  The  balance,  after  providing 
for  depreciation  on  the  fleet  which  comprises 
thirty-five  steamers,  is  kr.  686,000.  No  dividend 
is  paid  to  the  shareholders. 

In  1914,  Greece  ordered  of  the  Vulkan  yard, 
Hamburg,  a  battle  cruiser,  the  Salamis,  which  was 
never  delivered  because  of  the  war.  In  1925, 
the  Deschimag  absorbed  the  Vulkan  yard  and 
claimed  compensation  from  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  work  already  done  on  the  ship,  which 
was  lying  as  a  hulk  in  Hamburg.  It  has  now 
been  settled  by  arbitration  that  the  building  con- 
tract was  frustrated  by  the  war  and  that  Greece 
should  pay  the  builders  500,000  mk.  as  liquidated 
damages,  while  the  hull  of  the  cruiser  is  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  builders.  The  original 
claim  of  Deschimag  was  twenty-one  million  marks. 

The  value  of  the  American  orders  which  have 
been  placed  in  Germany  for  tankers  since  the 
war  is  placed  at  more  than  160  million  marks, 
while  about  thirty  million  marks'  worth  is  on 
order  at  present  for  account  of  the  German- 
American  Petroleum  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  The  motor 
tanker  Franz  Klasen,  first  of  a  series  of  six 
17,800-ton  vessels  now  in  construction,  was 
launched  at  Hamburg  recently.  These  vessels 
alone  represent  three  quarters  of  the  new  con- 
struction work  at  present  on  hand  in  Germany. 
The  vessels  ordered  since  the  war  aggregate  450,- 
000  tons  deadweight,  in  addition  to  which  all  the 
repair  work  for  the  company  is  placed  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  on  its  hands  a 
fifty  million  dollar  puppy  in  the  shape  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  railway  and  terminals.     In  spite  of  the 


huge  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Dominion  to 
create  additional  facilities  for  the  shipment  of 
grain,  shippers  cling  to  Montreal  and  the  other 
familiar  channels,  and  have  shown  no  inclination 
whatever  to  send  grain  to  Port  Churchill.  The 
much  higher  insurance  rates  out  of  Hudson  Bay 
are  said  to  be  balanced  by  lower  rail  costs,  but 
even  then  shippers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  new  route.  Two  cargoes  were  fixed  last  year, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
shipments  this  year,  although  the  Government  is 
willing  to  guarantee  that  the  total  cost  will  not 
be  higher  than  from  Montreal. 

The  Bureau  of  Regulation  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  been  directed  to  undertake,  under  Sec. 
21,  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  an  investigation  of 
methods  employed  by  members  of  the  so-called 
Associated  Steamship  Lines  of  Manila,  in  book- 
ing cargo  from  the  Philippines  to  U.  S.  ports. 
Each  member  will  be  required  to  submit  com- 
plete information  showing  agreements,  contracts 
with  shippers  and  all  traffic  arrangements  affect- 
ing cargo  destined  to  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  participation  therein  by  the  Isthmian  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  will  also  be  required  to 
furnish  similar  information  with  regard  to  its 
participation  in  Philippines  traffic  to  the  United 
States  in  association  with  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Steamship  Lines.  The  carriers  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  information  within  four  months. 

Economic  relations  between  Italy  and  Russia 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  tension.  The  ne- 
gotiations between  Soviet  Russia  and  Italy,  which 
were  opened  in  March  with  the  object  of  con- 
cluding an  economic  agreement,  have  been  sus- 
pended. Italy  had  hoped  to  secure  a  better  share 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  which  is 
now  in  favor  of  Russia,  and,  above  all,  better 
terms  and  guarantees  of  payment  for  goods  sup- 
plied to  Russia.  It  has  been  impossible  to  find 
a  basis  of  agreement  on  these  two  questions.  The 
Soviets  contended  that  Italy  should  increase  her 
purchases  of  grain,  but  this  conflicts  with  Italy's 
plan  of  intensifying  her  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
Italian  Government  insists  on  the  use  in  milling 
of  a  percentage  of  native  grain  which  may  reach 
as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Further,  the  Italian 
tendency  now  is,  for  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons, to  make  purchases  of  cereals  in  Central 
Europe,  and  principally  in  Hungary.  For  some 
years  past,  in  fact,  Italian  purchases  of  Russian 
grain  have  been  falling  off. 

British    shipowners    are    evidently    bent    upon 
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making  an  aggressive  bid  for  support  from  their 
own  public  on  the  ground  of  nationalism.  Speak- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  on  board  the  liner  Strath- 
never  in  London,  Hon.  Alexander  Shaw,  deputy 
chairman   of    the   Peninsular   &   Oriental   Steam 
Navigation    Company,    said   that   Britons   should 
not  only  "buy  British,  but  also  travel  British." 
British  shipping,  he  said,  had  never  asked  sub- 
sidies at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  had  to 
make  ends  meet  by  its  own  unaided  energy  and 
efforts.     It  had  no  government  umbrella  to  shel- 
ter it  from  the  storm  of  subsidized  foreign  com- 
petition. The  ports  of  India  and  the  Dominions 
were  open  to  the  shipping  of  all  the  world,  but 
the  novel  and  formidable  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted  British  shipowners  at  present  were  the 
reverse  of  fair  competition.     British  shipowners 
in  some  trades  were  fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall  the  competition  of   foreign  lines  which 
were  not  run  on  anything  approaching  an  eco- 
nomic basis.    On  the  contrary,  those  foreign  lines 
were    receiving    from    their    governments    large 
sums   by   way  of   pure   subsidy,   and   were  even 
having  their  Suez  Canal  dues  paid  for  them. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  under  the  law 
American  vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  as  medi- 
cal supplies  a  quantity  of  wines  and  spirits  based 
upon   the    number    of    passengers    and    crew   on 
board.     For   some   reason   known   to   prohibition 
officials,  beer  is  not  considered  to  be  medicinal ; 
therefore  no  beer  may  legally  be  brought  by  an 
American  ship  into  an  American  port.     Foreign 
ships,  however,  may  bring  anything  provided  it 
is  under  seal.    As  to  American  ships  they  may 
obtain  beer  abroad  and  serve  it  on  the  way  to  this 
side,  but  any  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  before 
arrival.  This  also  applies  to  any  quantity  of  wines 
and  spirits  that  might  exceed  the  authorized  quan- 
tity.   Medical  supplies  are  thus  the  only  lawful 
form    in   which   American   steamship   companies 
may  provide  for  their  passengers  something  more 
palatable  than  charged  waters.    According  to  a 
newspaper  report,  Sir  Victor  Sassoon  fell  a  victim 
to  ignorance  of  the  law  on  his  arrival  at  Hono- 
lulu on  board  a  Dollar  liner,  for  the  discovery 
in  the  trunk  room  of  his  stateroom  of  some  bottles 
of  beer  caused  him  to  be  fined  $150,  with  the 
result  that  he  had  to  drink  hard  liquor  for  the 
balance  of  the  trip.   All  of  which  tends  to  explain 
why  prohibition,  as  now  enforced,  does  not  pro- 
mote temperance  but  actually  encourages  the  use 
of  alcohol. 
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Poverty  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern 
Japan  is  described  in  the  rej 
of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agricultun 
have  been  investigating  conditions  in  I 
richest  fanning  districts  of  the  nation. 

I  rider  the  presenl  form  of  our  system  for  the 
production  of  wealth,  labor-displacing  machinery 
is   introduced    solely    for   the    financial    ben< 
those  who  own  and  control  industry  and   set 
live   on    dividends    and    interest.     The    diss 
effect  of  this  policy  on  the  workers  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics    of    the    United    States    Department    of 
Labor  of  the  number  of  Morse  telegraphers'  jobs 
destroyed  by  the  printer  telegraph.    In  tin- 
offices  the  printer  telegraph  has  enabled  tL 
ployers  to  dismiss  fifty  out  of  every  one  hundred 
telegraphers. 

Average  returns  from  agriculture  in  Hawaii  are 
greater  than   in  any   of   the   states,   according   to 
statistics  of  the   University   of    Hawaii's   agricul- 
tural extension  service  which  were  compiled   for 
comparison   with  a  report  covering  agricultural 
earnings  in  the   states.    The   report,   made  by  the 
California  agricultural  extension  service,   si 
gross  earnings  per   farm  of  $4184  in  California. 
$2530   in    Iowa,   $1928   in    Illinois,   an       | 
Texas,  which  were  reported  as  the  leading  si 
But  the  local   study   showed   that    Hawaii- 
farms  in  1930  averaged  uri""—  earnings  oi  | 
Tilled  or  tillable   lands   in    Hawaii    total     '< '• 
acres,  or  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total  land  are, 
this  area  the  earnings  we\ 

Mexicans  residing  in  Kern  C<m:  -nia. 

recently  made  a  determined   stand   for  protection 
against  the  introduction  of  outside  farm  labor  in 
competition   with  local   labor,  claiming  that   J 
nese  were  to  be  imported  at 
cents  per  hour  while  the  prevailing  I 
Six  hundred    Mexican    families,   under 
effort,   boycotted   the  Jap 
quence.    Approximately  ''5  per  cent 
patronage    was    from    M<  Through 

efforts  of  Enrique  Bravo,  Mexican  I  onsul  for  the 
San    Joaquin    Valley,  ting    with    Ma 

Stradley  of  Delano,  the  matter  was  amicably  ad- 
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justed,  local  labor  being  given  preference  and  the 
20-cent  hour  rate  maintained. 

The  owners  and  managers  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States  dismissed  nearly  10,000  workers 
during  the  month  ending  April  15,  according  to 
figures  made  public  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  total  number  employed  on 
April  15  was  1,086,662  compared  with  1,096,506 
on  March  15.  Since  the  middle  of  May  1931,  the 
railroad  managers  have  discharged  250,669  em- 
ployees. According  to  the  Commission's  report, 
the  number  of  employees  in  May,  1931.  was 
1.337,331.  By  April  15,  1932.  the  number  had 
shrunk  to  1.086,662.  When  the  railroad  em- 
ployees took  a  voluntary  wage  cut  of  10  per  cent 
last  winter  it  was  understood  the  railroad  man- 
agers would  use  some  of  the  earnings  "saved"  by 
the  reduction  to  increase  employment.  Evidently 
the  understanding  has  been  lost  in  the  jungle  fight 
to  save  and  increase  dividends  for  stockholders 
and  preserve  interest  for  bond  owners. 

Automatic  signals  are  rapidly  displacing  watch- 
men and  gatemen  at  highway  crossings  in  the 
United  States.  A  study  made  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  summarized  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  (Washington)  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  displacement  ranges  from  about  50  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  combined  manual  and  automatic 
installations,  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  com- 
plete automatic  track-circuit  control  or  of  grade 
separation.  It  is  conceded  that  automatic  protec- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  is  preferable  to 
part-time  protection  by  watchmen  and  flagmen. 
The  estimated  number  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties lost  through  the  use  of  automatic  signals  and 
grade  separations  up  to  the  end  of  1930,  was 
44,343.  A  factor  compensating  to  some  extent  for 
the  displacement  of  the  watchmen  and  flagmen  is 
the  provision  of  employment,  for  other  classes  of 
workers,  on  grade-separation  projects  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  automatic  signals. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  ap- 
ply a  portion  of  relief  expenditures  to  enable 
unemployed  families  to  gain  a  subsistence  on  the 
land.  The  grant  will  be  subject  to  the  granting 
of  equal  contributions  by  the  province  and  the 
municipality  concerned.  It  is  proposed  to  assist 
families,  physically  fit  and  otherwise  qualified  to 
undertake  settlement,  to  put  themselves  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  The  joint  contribution  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  modest  establish- 
ment in  the  way  of  livestock  and  equipment,  in 


addition  to  necessary  subsistence  while  the  fami- 
lies are  getting  a  start.  "This  is  in  no  sense  a 
government-aided  land  settlement  scheme,"  it  was 
said,  "but  an  application  of  relief  expenditure  to 
enable  families  receiving  relief  to  contribute  to 
their  own  maintenance  by  labor  on  the  land,  where 
they  may  eventually  establish  themselves  on  a 
self-supporting  basis."  Administration  of  the 
scheme  will  be  under  provincial  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  families,  location  of 
suitable  farms,  and  settlement  of  families  thereon. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  hotels  in  the 
city  of  New  York  have  been  studied  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  order  to  determine 
how  this  industry,  approximately  half  of  whose 
50,000  workers  are  women,  is  adjusting  itself  to 
the  depression.  Because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
hotel  business  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
ahead,  all  the  hotel  men  interviewed  said  that 
they  were  doing  everything  possible  to  operate 
their  hotels  with  the  strictest  economy  which 
could  be  combined  with  satisfactory  service  to 
guests  and  consideration  of  employes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  somewhere  near  5,000  former  hotel 
workers  have  been  thrown  back  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket. Many  of  those  who  are  still  employed  work- 
today  for  less  money  or  for  longer  hours  or  do 
a  greater  amount  of  work  than  formerly.  Some 
of  the  economies  put  into  effect  by  hotel  mana- 
gers are  establishing  lowered  working  standards 
that  probably  will  be  hard  to  abolish  even  at  the 
return  of  better  times ;  for  example,  increases  in 
the  number  of  rooms  to  be  cared  for  by  each 
employe,  the  lengthening  of  daily  and  weekly 
hours,  and  cuts  in  rates  of  pay. 


The  United   Fruit   Company,    Boston,   reports 

for  the  first  half  of  1932  net  profits  ,,f  $1,500,000, 
or  51  cents  a  share,  against  $6,970,000.  or  $2.38, 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  On 
January  1,  last,  employees'  salaries  were  reduced 
K)  per  cent.  The  board  reports  that  a  further 
reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  all  salaries  of  $5,000 
or  more  and  10  per  cent  on  all  salaries  under  that 
amount  went  into  effect  July  1.  Samuel  Zemur- 
ray,  a  director  of  the  company,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  operations:  F.  B.  Odium,  George 
W.  Davison,  and  E.  K.  Hall  have  been  elected 
to  the  board. 


Much  is  expected  where  much  is  given. 
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Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

A  ttorneys-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.  Spalding,  Principal 

FERRY  BLDG..   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  &  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  office  hours,  8:30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Will  any  member  of  the  crew  who 
has  any  knowledge  or  information 
concerning  the  death  of  Robert  J. 
Curry,  a  former  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Steamship  "SAGEBRUSH," 
who  lost  his  life  in  March,  1931, 
please  communicate  with  LUCIEN 
V.  AXTELL,  Attorney,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Art  of  Misquotation 
At  a  banquet  in  New  York  a 
prominent  financier  made  an  ad- 
dress which  he  ended  with  a  pas- 
sage from  an  immortal  poet.  When 
he  had  sat  down,  the  guest  next  to 
him  whispered,  "You  had  that  line 
of  Keats's  a  bit  twisted." 

"I  said  it  that  way  purposely,"  he 
replied.  "I  didn't  want  them  to 
think  that  I  had  read  it  only  the 
day  before." — Boston    Transcript. 


Petticoat  vs.   Petticoat 
"My  wife  told  me  to   demand   a 

rise  from  you." 

"All  right.      I'll  ask  my  wife  if  I 

can  give  it  to  you." — Judge. 

Two   Episodes   in   a   Young    Man's 
Life 

1.  Asking   for   her   hand. 

2.  Footing  the   bills. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN   PEDRO 

"  15 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


K.  K.  Tvete  «S:  Sons 

HINO,    BHOE8.     HATH. 
'    n   FURNISHING 


13001302    First    At* 

SEATn  I  .   1   \sll 


*. 


Westerman's 

UNION  L \ 

Clothirr,    Furnither    0C    H«tt»r 

Alaska   Outfitter 

TWl  I 

Store  No.    1 — Cor.    Main    «• 

Store    No.     2 — W»«ilak»    and     Pin» 

SI     \   I    III 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Director* 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  S*atd« 


Strategy 
Husband  ( to  friend  I     [  wi 

to  help  me.  I  promised  to  meet  my 
wife  at  one  o'clock  for  luncheon. 
and  1  can't  remember  where. 
Would   you  mind  ringing  her  up  at 

our    house    and    a-kinic 
likely    to   be    about    that   turn 
lumbian   Crew. 


Not  So 
Efficiency  Expert — Y 
ing  too  much  time  on  your  ; 
appearance. 

Typist     It's     not     wasted     I've 

only  been   here    six   mOI  ' 

ready     I'm    engaged    to    the    junior 

partner. — Good     Hard 


One  Argument 
Her    bather— Tut    all    thouj 

marrying  him   out  of  your  hi 

only    earns     £3   B    week. 
She — Yes,     Paddy,     but 

quickly.  —   Vart     Hern 
(Stockholm). 


Not  All  Sausage 
Customer    (to 

•    me  had   • 

one    end    and    bread    at    | 

In    these 

hard     times      •  U     t.»     make 

both  <  nda  I 


Complete  Protection 
\  familj   moved  from  th. 

the  suburbs,  and  « 

ought  t 

their    house    at    night      I 

the  largesl  <\<<x  thai 

Short!)    afterward  ti  • 

good   haul  while  t; 
householder  went  t.»  ti- 
mid  him  about   it.    "Well,  wl 
need   now,"    said   the   dealei 
little  dog  to  wake  up  the  big 

'./         /      /      /'       M: 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established    1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


A   Man's  Job 

Two  young  girl  friends  met  at 
the  station  and  embraced  with  one 
of  those  tangible  demonstrations  of 
affection   known   as   kissing. 

"Ah,"  moaned  a  young  fireman, 
"that's  one  thing  I'm  absolutely  op- 
posed  to." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  engi- 
neer. 

"Women  doing  men's  work,"  was 
the  angry  reply. 


Tireless 

An  old  Scottish  woman,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  say  an  ill  word 
about  anybody,  was  one  day  taken 
to  task  by  her  husband.  "Janet,"  he 
said  impatiently,  "I  do  believe  ye'd 
sa  a  guid  word  for  the  de'il  himself." 
"Ah,  weel,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
may  na  be  sae  guid  as  he  micht  be, 
but  he's  a  very  industrious  body." 


We  read  again  that  a  Bostonian 
was  showing  a  visiting  Briton 
around.  "This  is  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument— where  Warren  fell,  you 
know." 

The  visitor  surveyed  the  lofty 
shaft  thoughtfully,  and  then  said: 
"Nasty  fall!  Killed  him,  of  course?" 
— Boston  Beans. 


He — "I  can't  see  what  keeps  you 
women    from    freezing?" 

She — "You  aren't  supposed  to,  big 
boy." — Dodye. 


Phone  GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:   9  A.   M.   to  5  P.   M.  and 

by  Appointment 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,     Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


19  Embarcadero 


Foot  of  Ferry  Bridge 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Says 

ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

YOU   WANT  THE    BEST 

Oilskins    r    Sea  Boots 

Oiled  and  Unoiled  Jumpers  and  Coats 

"The  Best  for  Less" 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport   0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 

KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

DMaV 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Go. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Setmen't  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  LABOR  DAY 


HE  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  have  again 
penned  brief  but  exceedingly  timely  and 
appropriate  articles  for  the  Labor  Day 
editions  of  the  Labor  press  on  the  North 

American  continent.     The  Journal  is  privileged 

to  submit  both  of  these  messages: 

By  WILLIAM    GREEN 
President,   American   Federation  of   Labor 

Each  of  our  national  holidays  symbolizes  an 
ideal,  but  there  is  only  one  national  holiday  which 
is  emblematical  of  Labor— Labor  Day,  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  This  is  the  day  consecrated 
by  legislative  enactment  and  proclamation  to  the 
men  and  women  of  daily  toil  upon  whose  produc- 
tive power  rest  the  foundations  of  government. 

Because  I  feel  so  keenly,  so  intensely,  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  as  a  nation  and  we  as  an  organized  labor 
movement  are  confronted,  I  view  the  approach 
of  Labor  Day,  1932,  with  deep  concern  lest  Labor, 
under  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  trying  years 
since  1929,  in  the  struggle  for  bread  for  the 
hungry  and  work  for  the  workless,  may  lose  some 
of  the  vision  of  the  high  purpose,  mission  and 
lofty  ideals  with  which  it  was  conceived  and 
born. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Executive  Council  of 
the    American    Federation    of,    Labor    submitted 


pertinent  observations  regarding  Labor  Da) 

servance.  These  observations  wire  accepted  and 
are  as  apropos  now  as  when  originally  made  I 
quote  therefrom : 

Labor  Day  belongs  to  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica.   It  is  for  tliem  to  determine  its  value  an  I 
nificance.    Those  outside  the  labor  movement  !• 
strength  and  virility  by  the  way  in  which    Labor    Da] 
is   observed.     Their   test    is   justified   by   the    tact    that 
the  power  of  the  labor  movement  consists  in  it 
peal  to  the  hearts,  minds  and   wills  oi  the   workers 
Rouse   the  working   people   to   a    sense   of  their   rights 
and   interests,   and   the   labor   movement    '• 
irresistible  power  for  their   realization. 

In    the    labor    movement    as    in    every    human    en- 
deavor we  become   familiar  with  the  heart    I 
ideals  that  brought  the  movement  int 
sometimes  forget  that   these   spiritual   for< 
revived   and   nourished   or   they    wither   and 

labor  organizations  nave  fallen  into  this  error.    The) 
have  abandoned  regular   Labor    Day  demonstrations, 
parades,  meetings,  addresses,  in  the  belief  thai 
expenditures  of  tunc,  effort   and  money  is  wasteful 
This  is  a  most  serious  mistake. 

Such  labor  demonstrations  are  not  wasteful  and  the\ 
do  pay  even  if  only  through  publicity  for  the 
,,f    Labor.    Men    and    women    marching    should 
shoulder  typify   impressively  the  purposefulnei 
the  unity  of  the  labor  movement.   They  are  a  pi 
demonstration  of  devotion  to  principl 

none   can    fail   to   understand.      <  Ibsen 

i9  a  means  ag  public  thought  an.; 

molding  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principl* 
purposes  of  the  labor  movement 

I  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  call  upon 
federations  of   labor,  city  central   bodies, 
unions  and  their  individual  members,  friends  and 
sympathizers,  to  make  observance  of  the  coming 
Labor  Day,  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  nation  the 
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A   Man's   Job 

Two  young  girl  friends  met  at 
the  station  and  embraced  with  one 
of  those  tangible  demonstrations  of 
affection   known   as   kissing. 

"Ah,"  moaned  a  young  fireman, 
"that's  one  thing  I'm  absolutely  op- 
posed to." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  engi- 
neer. 

"Women  doing  men's  work,"  was 
the  angry  reply. 


Tireless 

An  old  Scottish  woman,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  say  an  ill  word 
about  anybody,  was  one  day  taken 
to  task  by  her  husband.  "Janet,"  he 
said  impatiently,  "I  do  believe  ye'd 
sa  a  guid  word  for  the  de'il  himself." 
"Ah,  weel,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
may  na  be  sae  guid  as  he  micht  be, 
but  he's  a  very  industrious  body." 


We  read  again  that  a  Bostonian 
was  showing  a  visiting  Briton 
around.  "This  is  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument— where  Warren  fell,  you 
know." 

The  visitor  surveyed  the  lofty 
shaft  thoughtfully,  and  then  said: 
"Nasty  fall!  Killed  him,  of  course?" 
— Boston  Brans. 


He — "I  can't  see  what  keeps  you 
women    from    freezing?" 

She — "You  aren't  supposed  to,  big 
boy." — Dodge. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  LABOR  DAY 


HE  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  have  again 
penned  brief  but  exceedingly  timely  and 
appropriate  articles  for  the  Labor  Day 
2J  editions  of  the  Labor  press  on  the  North 
American  continent.  The  Journal  is  privileged 
to  submit  both  of  these  messages: 

By   WILLIAM    GREEN 
President,   American   Federation  of   Labor 

Each  of  our  national  holidays  symbolizes  an 
ideal,  but  there  is  only  one  national  holiday  which 
is  emblematical  of  Labor — Labor  Day,  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  This  is  the  day  consecrated 
by  legislative  enactment  and  proclamation  to  the 
men  and  women  of  daily  toil  upon  whose  produc- 
tive power  rest  the  foundations  of  government. 

Because  I  feel  so  keenly,  so  intensely,  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  as  a  nation  and  we  as  an  organized  labor 
movement  are  confronted,  I  view  the  approach 
of  Labor  Day,  1932,  with  deep  concern  lest  Labor, 
under  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  trying  years 
since  1929,  in  the  struggle  for  bread  for  the 
hungry  and  work  for  the  workless,  may  lose  some 
of  the  vision  of  the  high  purpose,  mission  and 
lofty  ideals  with  which  it  was  conceived  and 
born. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Executive  Council  of 
the    American    Federation    of,    Labor    submitted 


pertinent  observations  regarding  Labor  Day  ob- 
servance. These  observations  were  accepted  and 
are  as  apropos  now  as  when  originally  made.  I 
quote  therefrom: 

Labor  Day  belongs  to  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  for  them  to  determine  its  value  and  sig- 
nificance. Those  outside  the  labor  movement  test  its 
strength  and  virility  by  the  way  in  which  Labor  Day 
is  observed.  Their  test  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  labor  movement  consists  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts,  minds  and  wills  of  the  workers. 
Rouse  the  working  people  to  a  sense  of  their  rights 
and  interests,  and  the  labor  movement  becomes  an 
irresistible  power  for  their  realization. 

In  the  labor  movement  as  in  every  human  en- 
deavor we  become  familiar  with  the  heart  forces  and 
ideals  that  brought  the  movement  into  existence,  and 
sometimes  forget  that  these  spiritual  forces  must  be 
revived  and  nourished  or  they  wither  and  die.  Some 
labor  organizations  have  fallen  into  this  error.  They 
have  abandoned  regular  Labor  Day  demonstrations, 
parades,  meetings,  addresses,  in  the  belief  that  such 
expenditures  of  time,  effort  and  money  is  wasteful. 
This  is  a  most  serious  mistake. 

Such  labor  demonstrations  are  not  wasteful  and  they 
do  pay  even  if  only  through  publicity  for  the  cause 
of  Labor.  Men  and  women  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder  typify  impressively  the  purposefulness  and 
the  unity  of  the  labor  movement.  They  are  a  physical 
demonstration  of  devotion  to  principle — a  proof  that 
none  can  fail  to  understand.  Observance  of  the  day 
is  a  means  of  educating  public  thought  and  agents  for 
molding  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  labor  movement. 

I  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  call  upon  state 

federations    of    labor,   city   central   bodies,    local 

unions  and  their  individual  members,  friends  and 

sympathizers,  to  make  observance  of  the  coming 

Labor  Day,  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  nation  the 
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strength  and  importance  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  day  of  such  a  nature 
that  every  worker  shall  appreciate  more  keenly 
the  value  of  his  union  and  shall  be  ready  to  per- 
form his  duties  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  more 
perfect  understanding. 

The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  are  the  life  of  the  labor  movement.  If 
this  life  be  not  nourished,  the  whole  will  become 
a  dead  thing. 

Labor  Day  typifies  a  movement  for  life  and 
humanity. 

Do  not  pervert  it — do  not  permit  it  to  be  per- 
verted or  diverted  from  its  high  ideals,  its  lofty 
purpose.  Make  this  Labor  Day,  1932,  the  most 
impressive  demonstration  of  Labor's  unity, 
strength,  vision,  high  ideals ;  of  its  renewed  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
so  forcefully  been  in  the  past,  the  defender  and 
protector  of  the  men  and  women  who  toil. 

By  FRANK  MORRISON 
Secretary,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  suffered  in- 
tensely from  the  blight  of  the  nation-wide  de- 
pression which  is  now  nearing  its  fourth  winter. 
A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  our 
affiliated  organizations  will  reveal  that  the  trade 
union  movement  has  insistently  reiterated  that 
labor  policies  in  the  operation  of  modern  industry 
have  been  uneconomic  and  unsound.  Organized 
labor  has  not  only  constantly  protested  the  in- 
justice involved  to  the  victims  of  this  uneconomic 
system  but  has  warned  of  the  menace  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  Republic  and  its  free  institu- 
tions in  the  unchecked  spread  of  unemployment. 
The  program  presented  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  our  affiliated  organizations 
would  have  established  order  and  method  in  the 
operation  of  modern  industry  and  prevented  the 
present  social  and  industrial  chaos. 

Unfair  and  antagonistic  employers  have  ig- 
nored and  frustrated  by  every  means  at  hand,  in- 
cluding the  abuse  of  judicial  power  and  the  de- 
basement of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  struggle  of 
trade  unions  to  put  into  operation  a  system  of 
industry  which  would  recognize  the  rights  of 
labor.  With  few  exceptions,  this  has  been  the 
policy  of  what  is  known  as  "big  business,"  the 
expanding  of  which  through  merging  of  inter- 
locking financial  interests  has  placed  in  its  hands 
the  power  to  influence  and  control  business  and 


political  policies  in  our  country.  Present  condi- 
tions reflect  the  stupendous  stupidity  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  and  direction  of 
industrial  affairs  of  our  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  odds  confronting  our  or- 
ganizations they  have  stemmed  the  trend  toward 
demoralization  of  the  standards  of  labor  which 
it  has  taken  years  of  struggle  to  establish.  In 
industries  that  have  maintained  a  more  normal 
degree  of  operation  particularly  in  the  building 
industry,  our  trade  unions  have  stood  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  very  determined  effort  of  some 
employers  to  take  advantage  of  the  widespread 
condition  of  unemployment  to  lengthen  hours  and 
reduce  wages. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  adoption  of  its  program  to 
meet  present  requirements,  the  most  important 
features  of  which  briefly  are :  Shorten  the  hours 
of  labor  to  the  extent  necessary  to  absorb  unem- 
ployment;  increase  wages  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  the  people  to  accommodate 
their  needs ;  advance  planning  of  production  re- 
quirements to  spread  employment  over  slack  per- 
iods in  each  industry;  establishment  and  coordi- 
nation of  federal  and  state  employment  agencies. 


CREW   NATIONALITY   STATISTICS 


Arthur  J.  Tyrer,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection, 
reports  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1932,  the  proportion  of  American-born  or 
naturalized  seamen  shipped  and  reshipped  by 
the  United  States  shipping  commissioners  at  the 
fifteen  largest  ports  of  the  country  and  man- 
ning the  American  merchant  marine,  increased  to 
67.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  64.3  per  cent  in 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  62.7  per 
cent  in  1930. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  a 
total  of  231,076  seamen  were  shipped  and  re- 
shipped  on  American  vessels  by  these  shipping 
commissioners.  Of  this  total,  156,468,  or  67.7 
per  cent  either  were  American  born  or  naturalized 
citizens.  Those  of  other  nationalities  included  16,- 
340  British,  10,756  Spanish,  10,633  German,  and 
all  others  totaled  36,800. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 43,000  seamen  shipped  and  reshipped  by 
collectors  of  customs  in  American  ports  and  Amer- 
ican consuls  in  foreign  ports.    Details  are  not  yet 
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available  but  in  former  years  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  this  group  were  Chinese  and  Filipinos. 

On  the  25,156  American  vessels  of  five  net 
tons  and  over,  engaged  in  trade  on  June  30, 
1932,  there  were  a  total  of  191,846  officers  and 
seamen  employed,  of  which  134,091  were  on  steam 
vessels,  43,106  on  motor  vessels,  7,866  on  sailing 
vessels,  and  6,783  employed  on  unrigged  vessels 
such  as  barges,  scows,  dredges  and  canal  boats. 
Of  the  3,692  documented  vessels  engaged  in 
pleasure  or  classed  as  yachts  there  were  12,107 
seamen  employed. 

In  comparison  with  the  before  mentioned  na- 
tionality statistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
percentage  of  British  subjects  employed  on  Brit- 
ish ships  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage of  American  citizens  on  American  ships. 

The  last  British  census  of  seamen,  taken  on 
April  26,  1931,  shows  that  the  number  then  in 
actual  employment  on  board  British  seagoing 
steam,  motor  and  sailing  vessels  was  169,211,  of 
whom  108,882  were  British,  11,204  foreigners  and 
49,125  lascars.  The  census  of  1921  gave  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  then  in  employment  as  151,911, 
the  British  element  being  96,072,  foreign  11,598 
and  lascar  44,241.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  second  quarter  of  1921  marked  a  period 
of  abnormal  depression  in  the  British  shipping 
industry  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  coal  mines. 
Ten  years  earlier  (in  1911)  the  respective  totals 
were  208,214,  136,580,  28,729  and  42,905.  It 
would  appear  from  the  returns  that  the  propor- 
tion of  British  seamen  does  not  vary  to  any  mate- 
rial extent,  the  percentage  figure  being  64.4  in 
1931,  63.3  in  1921,  and  65.6  in  1911. 

Taking  the  returns  for  the  five  years  1926-30, 
the  average  number  of  seamen  employed  was 
199,078,  the  percentage  of  British  being  65.8, 
foreigners  7.8  and  lascars  26.4  per  cent. 


FEDERAL  CONSOLIDATION 


Consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  effective  immediately,  has 
been  arranged,  according  to  information  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
new  agency  will  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation and  Steamboat  Inspection. 

The  bureau  was  formed  in  accordance  with 
legislation  enacted  at  the  session  of  Congress  just 
ended.  A  director,  who  is  yet  to  be  named  by  the 
secretary,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  organiza- 


tion. A.  J.  Tyrer,  who  has  been  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  Dickerson  N. 
Hoover,  who  has  been  supervising  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  will  be 
assistant  directors  of  the  new  bureau,  according 
to  Washington  dispatches. 

Although  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the 
dismissal  of  employees  not  indispensable  to  the 
functions  of  the  bureau,  no  change  in  personnel  is 
contemplated  at  present,  it  was  stated  orally  at 
the  Department.  No  existing  vacancies  will  be 
filled,  however. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  was  estab- 
lished July  5,  1884,  and  which  had  192  employees, 
was  one  of  the  few  self-supporting  government 
agencies.  Last  year,  for  every  $1  of  its  appropri- 
ation of  $496,280,  the  bureau  turned  back  to  the 
treasury  $6.  The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
was  nearly  a  century  old,  as  it  was  created  July  7, 
1838.  It  had  420  workers. 

The  appropriations  of  the  two  services,  aggre- 
gating $1,576,165  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  will 
be  combined  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new 
bureau. 

President  Hoover,  by  authority  of  Congress, 
has  also  reduced  the  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  from  seven  to  three  mem- 
bers. The  survivors  are :  Thomas  V.  O'Connor, 
chairman ;  Samuel  Sandberg  and  Hutchinson  I. 
Cone. 

Immediately  following  their  appointment  the 
reduced  shipping  board  took  steps  to  make  cor- 
responding changes  in  its  administrative  bureaus. 

The  board  reduced  the  number  of  bureaus  from 
seven  to  four,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  to  Bureau  of 
Marine  Development. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  T.  V.  O'Connor  will 
have  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of  Marine  De- 
velopment, the  General  Counsel  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Commissioner  Sandberg  will 
have  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of  Regulation 
and  Traffic  and  Bureau  of  Research.  Commis- 
sioner Cone  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Finance. 

This  will  consolidate  the  Bureaus  of  Law  with 
the  General  Counsel's  office,  the  Bureau  of  Traffic 
with  the  Bureau  of  Regulation,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Finance  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction. 


The  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  lawyers  is  to 
agree  what  the  law  is. — Charles  E.  Hughes. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  Norwegian  government  has  amended  the 
regulations  of  1918  relating  to  the  composition  of 
ship's  crews.  In  future  the  maritime  authorities 
will  have  powers  to  decide  each  case  separately. 

*  *     * 

A  new  agreement  has  been  signed  between  the 
Marine  Firemen's  Union  and  the  Association  of 
Motorship  Owners  in  Sweden.  It  brings  an  in- 
crease in  wages  for  one-half  of  the  200  men 
affected,  as  well  as  a  few  other  improvements. 

*  *     * 

Notwithstanding  strong  socialist  opposition,  an 
amendment  to  the  act  relating  to  working  hours 
on  board  ship  was  passed  in  Norway  whereby  the 
hours  to  be  worked  by  seamen  in  tropical  ports 
are  increased  from  seven  to  eight  a  day. 

*  *     * 

The  collective  agreements  of  the  inland  water- 
way workers  of  the  West  German  canals,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe  and  the  waterways  of  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  which  expired  some  time  ago, 
have  been  renewed.  In  the  main  the  old  con- 
ditions of  employment  have  been  maintained.  The 
shipowners  in  the  Elbe  district  have  given  notice 
to  terminate  the  existing  wage  agreement. 

*  *     * 

The  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
registered  the  formal  ratification  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  of  the  treaty  concerning  the 
marking  of  the  weight  on  heavy  packages  trans- 
ported by  vessels,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  twelfth  session  (Geneva, 
1929),  and  the  treaty  concerning  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor,  adopted  at  the  fourteenth  session 
(Geneva,  1930). 

*  *     * 

Article  54  of  the  French  Act  of  Parliament  of 
December  13,  1926,  provides  that  the  wages  of 
seamen  shall  be  paid  in  the  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  maritime  authorities.  It  has  been 
customary  for  wages  to  be  paid  in  the  State  Mari- 
time Registration  Office,  to  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  seamen's  unions  have  free  access. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule,  the  Compagnie 
generate  transatlantique  (General  Transatlantic 
Company),  which  since  1921  has  paid  wages  on 
board  its  ships  at  Le  Havre  and  does  not  allow 


access  to  trade  union  officials.  The  French  Sea- 
men's Federation  has  recently  renewed  its  repre- 
sentations to  the  competent  minister,  that  an 
inquiry  be  made  and  the  practice  remedied. 

*  *     * 

Officers  serving  on  merchant  ships  registered  in 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  are  liable  for 
contributions  in  respect  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, health  insurance,  and  widows'  and  old-age 
pensions,  and  are  eligible  for  benefits,  if  employed 
by  way  of  manual  labor  and  remunerated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  £250  a  year.  In 
assessing  officers'  emoluments  for  contribution 
purposes,  the  value  of  food  and  accommodation 
supplied  to  them  on  board  ship  must  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  for  this  purpose.  The  combined  value 
of  food  and  accommodation  on  board  may  not  be 
assessed  at  more  than  5s.  a  day,  or  6s.  on  passen- 
ger vessels  where  superior  messing  is  provided. 
Where  officers  pay  for  their  food  out  of  cash 
remuneration,  a  small  allowance  is  made  for 
accommodation  and  attendance  provided  by  the 
owners,  not  exceeding  Is.  6d.  per  day. 

*  *     * 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  British  National 
I'nion  of  Seamen,  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  as  audited  and  certified  by  the  ac- 
countants, shows  that  on  January  1,  1931,  the 
Capital  Account  of  the  union  was  £331.134  2s. 
4^d.  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £339,005 
15s.  5^d.,  after  writing  down  certain  items. 
However,  despite  this  writing  down  the  surplus 
on  the  year's  working  amounts  to  £8,376  15s.  Id., 
which  shows  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs.  (  Hher 
large  British  trade-unions  have  not  been  able  to 
balance  their  accounts,  much  less  show  a  surplus, 
small  as  it  may  appear.  The  figures  aforemen- 
tioned do  not  include  the  accumulated  balance  of 
£2,134  16s.  3d.,  belonging  to  the  Samaritan  Be- 
nevolent Fund,  nor  do  they  include  the  sum 
which  is  held  on  behalf  of  the  Officials'  and  Em- 
ployees' Superannuation  Allowance  Fund.  These 
two  funds  are  entirely  apart  from  the  union  and 

are  not  available  for  union  purposes. 

*  *     * 

The  current  issue  of  the  New  Zealand  Seamen's 
Journal  contains  lengthy  editorial  comment  on  the 
history  of  load  line  legislation  and  concludes  with 
the  following  exhortation :  "To  combat  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  international  shipowners,  whose 
country   comprises   the   whole   world   and   whose 
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god  is  the  almighty  dollar,  seamen  of  all  countries, 
irrespective  of  color,  creed,  or  nationality,  should 
be  organized  into  one  international  seamen's 
organization  to  protect  themselves  from  being 
driven  to  sea  in  coffin  ships.  Whilst  this  rational- 
ization is  going  on  in  the  shipping  industry,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  seamen  all  over  the  world 
are  on  shore  unemployed  and  hungry.  The  sea- 
men not  only  must  organize  to  obtain  better 
conditions  on  board  ship,  but  they  must  organize 
along  with  their  shore  comrades  to  usher  in  a 
new  system  of  society  where  the  workers  will  be 
in  control  of  the  ships,  mines,  railroads,  and  fac- 
tories— a  system  where  there  shall  be  production 
for  use  and  not  for  profit." 
*     *     * 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Australian  Sea- 
men's Union  (Mr.  W.  Raeburn),  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  at  Melbourne  recently 
and  applied  for  the  rescinding  of  an  interim 
award  providing  for  the  engagement  of  seamen 
at  the  ship's  side  in  Sydney  and  Newcastle.  Mr. 
Raeburn  asked  that  central  pick-up  depots  should 
be  restored  at  the  two  ports,  so  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  members  of  the  union  to  walk 
from  wharf  to  wharf  in  search  of  employment. 
He  said  that  many  seamen  who  were  unemployed 
were  unable  to  obtain  food  or  shelter.  Some  had 
neither  boots  nor  overcoats,  and  in  that  condition 
they  were  forced  to  walk  about  in  the  rain  seeking 
employment.  Chief  Judge  Dethridge  refused  the 
application.  He  said  that  before  central  pick-up 
places  were  restored  he  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  they  would  be  controlled  properly.  Ships' 
officers  would  be  advised  to  provide  shelter  for 
men  who  were  waiting  on  wharves  for  engage- 

ment  *     *     * 

"After  more  than  five  years  of  the  worst  de- 
pression in  trade  ever  known  to  living  man,  we 
in  this  industry  are  still  in  the  position  of  having 
2,000,000  tons  net  of  shipping  laid  up,  with  more 
than  40,000  unemployed,"  declared  General  Secre- 
tary W.  R.  Spence  of  the  British  National  Union 
of  Seamen,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  union. 
"Freight  rates  are  the  lowest  for  many  years," 
Mr.  Spence  continued,  "and  at  the  moment  show 
little  or  no  signs  of  improvement.  Passenger 
traffic  has  declined  enormously  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  people  of  the  world  to  afford  movement 
either  for  business  or  pleasure."  In  regard  to  a 
wage  reduction  agreed  to  in  the  early  part  of  the 


year  and  wages  in  general,  Mr.  Spence  said: 
"I  stated  to  the  shipowners  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  in  our  opinion  reductions  in  wages 
would  not  put  a  single  extra  ship  into  commis- 
sion. Subsequent  facts  have  proved  our  conten- 
tion to  be  right,  for  if  the  reductions  made  have 
in  any  way  helped  the  industry  the  results  are  not 
discernible.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
further  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  in  this 
direction  cannot  and  must  not  be  expected.  Fur- 
thermore, the  time  has  come  when  mediums  other 
than  reductions  in  wages  will  have  to  be  sought 
to  revitalize  the  industry." 
*     ♦     * 

The  biennial  ordinary  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Transport  Workers  was 
held  in  Prague  from  August  7  to  13.  The  com- 
prehensive annual  report  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress shows  that  the  losses  in  membership  sus- 
tained in  various  countries  through  unemployment, 
staff  dismissals,  etc.,  are  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  number  of  new  members  made.  In 
the  two-year  period  under  review  the  member- 
ship rose  from  2,275,336  at  the  first  of  January, 
1930,  to  2,351,243  at  the  first  of  January,  1932, 
the  number  of  countries  from  thirty-five  to  thirty- 
seven  and  the  number  of  affiliated  organizations 
from  ninety-three  to  ninety-nine.  Against  the  se- 
cession on  monetary  grounds  of  one  Australian 
organization,  accessions  of  organizations  during 
1930-31  were  recorded  in  Africa  (1),  America 
(2),  Australia  (1),  and  Europe  (7).  Apart  from 
those  in  Europe,  the  I.  T.  F.  could  count  among 
its  affiliated  organizations  on  the  first  of  January, 
1932,  six  in  America,  nine  in  Asia,  two  in  Africa 
and  one  in  Australia.  The  I.  T.  F.  is  the  first 
international  organization  to  count  among  its 
members  any  considerable  number  of  workers 
not  belonging  to  the  white  race;  it  has  300,000 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindu,  East  Indian,  Arabian, 
Negro  and  Mulatto  members.  The  number  of 
affiliated  unions  has  now  risen  to  over  100 
through  the  affiliation  of  three  organizations  in 
Esthonia  and  one  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
against  which  has  to  be  counted  the  secession  of  a 
Danish  organization.  The  following  are  the  main 
groups  into  which  the  members  of  the  I.  T.  F. 
as  at  the  first  of  January,  1932,  can  be  classified: 
1,314,328  railwaymen  in  thirty-one  countries; 
216,517  seamen  in  twenty-two  countries;  203,182 
motor  drivers,  140,331  tram  drivers,  185,792 
dockers. 
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THE  USE  OF  FORCE! 

Federal  troops  were  used  to  put  down  the 
"whiskey  rebellion"  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794, 
maintain  order  in  "bleeding"  Kansas,  1856-57, 
break  the  Pullman  strike  in  Chicago  in  1894  and 
the  coal  strike  in  West  Virginia  in  1921.  But 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
were  Federal  troops  called  upon  to  drive  hungry 
and  unemployed  war  veterans  out  of  the  nation's 
capital.  President  Hoover  has  earned  the  dubious 
distinction  of  using  the  army  for  that  purpose. 

A  so-called  bonus  army  had  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington "to  petition  and  to  lobby"  just  as  has  been 
done  by  all  the  other  conflicting  groups  which 
make  up  this  republic.  As  the  days  rolled  by  the 
heroes  who  served  their  country  in  the  late  war 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  were 
labeled  as  criminals  and  communists.  Finally  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  nation's  capital  by  the 
"regulars"  equipped  with  tanks,  bayonets,  sabers, 
tear-gas  bombs  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  real 
warfare.  President  Hoover  ordered  the  bloody 
rout,  and  those  who  did  the  job  were  a  younger 
generation  of  soldiers,  the  erstwhile  small  boys 
who  cheered  the  Yanks  off  to  France  in  1918. 

The  superintendent  of  police  of  Washington, 
who  is  a  retired  brigadier  general  of  the  United 
States  Army,  did  not  urge  the  use  of  the  army. 
To  the  contrary,  he  is  on  record  as  stating  that 
he  could  have  handled  the  situation  with  the  police. 

But  President  Hoover  felt  different.  He  evi- 


dently wanted  to  convince  all  the  stand-pat  and 
reactionary  forces  in  America  that  as  long  as 
Herbert  Hoover  is  President  the  "rabble"  will 
be  kept  in  control!  So  Secretary  of  War  Hurley 
received  orders  to  call  out  the  army.  Secretary 
Hurley,  who  prefers  Filipinos  to  Americans  in 
manning  army  transports,  passed  along  his  in- 
structions to  Chief  of  Staff  General  MacArthur 
and  the  latter  promptly  and  effectively  mobilized 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  to  drive 
ten  thousand  jobless,  hungry  men  and  women 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Well,  it  must  be  conceded  that  President 
Hoover  won  his  war  against  the  bonus  army. 
He  has  added  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  his- 
torical volume,  ever  in  the  making,  on  the  use 
or  misuse  of  the  army. 

Whether  or  not  this  totally  unnecessary  ap- 
plication of  force  will  attract  votes  remains  to 
be  seen.  This  much  is  certain,  as  the  late  Czar 
of  Russia  learned  only  when  too  late — "Men 
must  reap  the  things  they  sow  and  force  from 
force  must  ever  flow !" 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  ENDED 


New  Zealand,  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
adopt  compulsory  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  has  now  decided  to  dis- 
card it,  regardless  of  labor  protests.  Compulsory 
arbitration  had  become,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  national  re- 
covery by  reason  of  the  rigid  fixing  of  wages, 
hours,  and  other  industrial  conditions,  and  an  Act 
amending  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Act  was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority. 
Its  effect  is  to  abolish  almost  completely  the  com- 
pulsory element  in  arbitration,  while  strengthen- 
ing the  machinery  of  conciliation  and  retaining 
certain  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ers. The  one  important  particular  in  which  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  retained  is  that  any  organi- 
zation of  female  workers  is  entitled  to  approach 
the  Arbitration  Court  for  an  award  fixing  the  basic 
wage  in  its  industry.  The  net  effect  of  the  amend- 
ing legislation  is  that  there  is  no  longer  any  com- 
pulsion on  a  party  to  a  dispute  to  go  to  the 
Arbitration  Court.  If  it  is  the  unanimous  desire 
of  employers  and  workers  or  of  five  out  of  seven 
or  three  out  of  four  authorized  representatives 
on  both  sides,  the  dispute  goes  to  the  Court  and 
the  Court  has  all  its  previous  powers  to  make 
binding  awards.     Otherwise,  existing  awards  arc 
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cancelled,  and  the  parties  must  settle  their  own 
differences. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  wish  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  compulsory  arbitration  proceedings 
is  nearly  unanimous  in  any  given  industry,  there 
will  be  no  more  arbitration. 


THE  END  OF  "REPARATIONS" 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  CHINESE 


United  States  census  statistics  of  1930  just 
released  for  publication,  show  the  number  of 
residents  of  Chinese  "race"  in  continental  United 
States  to  be  74,954.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  Chinese  residents,  namely,  59%  or  44,986, 
were  foreign  born. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  since  1882.  For  fifty  years  Chinese, 
with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  such  as  ministers, 
teachers,  students,  merchants  and  travelers,  have 
been  rigidly  excluded,  but  the  record  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  wily  Chinese  have  devious  ways 
of  getting  around  the  exclusion  barrier.  It  seems 
mysterious,  but  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
they  do  come,  and  come  to  stay ! 

Japanese  exclusion,  in  a  modified  form,  did 
not  take  effect  until  1907,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed.  Consid- 
ering this  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  foreign-born  residents  in  continental  United 
States  of  Japanese  "race"  should  be  proportion- 
ately much  more  numerous  than  their  Chinese 
brothers.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  total 
number  of  residents  in  continental  United  States 
of  Japanese  race  (1930  census)  was  138,834.  Of 
this  number  70,477,  or  a  fraction  more  than  50%, 
were   foreign  born. 

If  we  contrast  the  percentage  of  Japanese  for- 
eign born  with  the  Chinese  foreign  born  percent- 
age, the  mystery  becomes  deeper. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  not  been  able  to  come 
into  the  country  for  fifty  years,  are  59%  for- 
eign born. 

The  Japanese,  who  have  been  denied  admis- 
sion to  continental  United  States  for  twenty- 
five  years,  have  only  50%  foreign  born. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions! 


The  government  is  a  contemptible  failure  if  it 
can  only  protect  the  lives  and  property  and  secure 
the  comfort  of  the  people  by  compromising  with 
the  violators  of  law  and  the  instigators  of  crime 
and  violence. — George  F.  Baer. 


Not  all  the  considerations,  not  even  the  main 
considerations,  which  influenced  the  Lausanne 
Conference  in  its  settlement  (such  as  it  is)  of 
the  matter  of  Germany's  "reparations,"  have 
been  given  the  light  of  publicity.  Beyond  the 
ostensible  reasons  published  in  the  cable  news 
from  Lausanne,  there  were  others  not  mentioned 
in  the  press  dispatches. 

The  Allied  vengeance  inflicted  by  means  of  the 
"reparations"  had  brought  Germany  to  a  critical 
stage  in  her  destitution  with  the  feeling  gaining 
that  it  would  be  better  to  fight  and  die  in  resist- 
ance of  the  oppression  than  to  endure   further. 

The  growth  of  Hitlerism  was  a  warning  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  of  Germany  having  reached 
the  limit  of  her  endurance. 

It  was  accepted  that  in  another  war  against 
Germany  there  would  be  no  "Russian  steam- 
roller" crushing  against  the  Eastern  front  and 
compelling  Germany  to  divide  its  forces  and  fight 
on  both  Eastern  and  Western  fronts;  and  that 
there  would  be  neither  American  dollars  nor  an 
American  army  to  save  the  Allied  forces  on  the 
Western  front. 

Alliance  or  friendship  between  Britain  and 
France  has  never  survived  much  longer  than  the 
occasion  which  called  it  into  being;  and  the  latest 
occasion  is  now  well  past. 

Great  Britain  is  now  living  in  the  shadow  of 
the  knowledge  that  France  possesses  the  biggest 
and  best-equipped  army  in  the  world;  that 
France's  air-fleet  so  greatly  excels  the  British 
air-fleet  that  London  is  at  its  mercy ;  and  that 
France's  submarine  fleet  is  equal  to  working  even 
greater  havoc  than  the  German  submarines  made 
during  the  last  war. 

Grandi,  the  Italian  statesman,  speaking  re- 
cently of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  said : 
"What  is  wanted  is  a  new  mentality."  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Lausanne  Conference  and  all 
the  other  post-war  conferences.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  these  discussions  has  been  their  down- 
right insincerity.  What  they  most  needed,  yet 
most  lacked,  was  plain,  honest  speech. 


If  every  working  man  were  a  union  member, 
what  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the  economic 
situation.  What  has  been  gained  and  what  will  be 
gained  will  be  through  organization. 
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ATTEND  YOUR  UNION  MEETINGS 


Many  members  of  the  Seamen's  Unions  cannot 
attend  Union  meetings  because  of  their  duties 
aboard  ship.  This  places  an  extra  obligation  upon 
those  members  who  are  able  to  attend  meetings. 

Don't  say  you  are  too  tired  or  there  is  too 
much  quibbling  and  "hot  air"  to  interest  you. 
You  can't  get  more  out  of  your  Union  than  you 
put  into  it.  Don't  let  others  make  the  rules  for 
you  and  don't  expect  to  reap  benefits  where  others 
sow.  Prompt  payment  of  your  Union  dues  does 
not  fullfill  your  duty  as  a  member. 

Every  time  you  miss  a  meeting  and  leave  it  to 
the  other  fellow  to  look  out  for  your  interest, 
you  are  doing  an  injustice  both  to  yourself  and 
your  organization. 

Your  views  on  especially  vital  subjects  should 
be  represented  in  discussion  and  by  vote,  and 
the  only  way  for  this  to  be  done  is  for  you  to  be 
at  your  union  meeting. 

It  is  not  fair  for  a  few  members  to  do  all  the 
work.  Look  around  you  and  you  will  find  that 
workers  who  are  best  paid  and  enjoy  better  con- 
ditions belong  to  those  trades  and  unions  whose 
members  are  most  active. 

You  are  responsible  for  the  activity  of  your 
organization,  and  non-attendance  of  union  meet- 
ings on  your  part  is  not  excuse  enough  for  you 
to  voice  your  opinion  after  a  measure  has  been 
passed.  It  is  then  time  for  you  to  concur  in 
what  has  been  done  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  officers  and  other  members  of  your  Union. 

Go  to  your  Union  meetings  regularly  and  in- 
duce others  to  do  the  same,  because  one  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  the  meaning  of  this 
slogan:    "United  We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall." 


A.  F.  OF  L.  MOVES  FORWARD 


Confronted  by  constantly  increasing  unemploy- 
ment and  the  growing  demand  among  constituent 
bodies  for  compulsory  unemployment  insurance, 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  instructed  President  Green  to  draft 
a  Federal  unemployment  insurance  bill  to  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  rather  than  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  various  states. 

To  meet  the  fear  voiced  by  many  trade  union 
officials  that  under  a  Federal  compulsory  insur- 
ance unemployed  persons  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  jobs  in  plants  where  wages  and  hours  were 


below  trade  union  standards,  the  council  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  include  in  the  insurance  bill  the 
right  of  trade  unionists  to  retain  their  union  mem- 
bership and  insurance  benefits  even  though  they 
refused  to  accept  work  in  non-union  shops. 

President  Green  will  study  the  various  plans 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  Wis- 
consin law  recently  enacted  and  insurance  pro- 
posals in  other  states. 

"Whether  I  shall  propose  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment contribute  to  the  insurance  fund  as  well 
as  employers  and  employees  I  cannot  say  at  this 
time,"  he  declared.  "It  may  be  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  industry  and  the  workers  to  make 
contributions.  But  the  scheme,  whatever  it  is.  it 
will  have  to  be  a  national  one — that  is,  it  will  have 
to  be  formulated  for  all  employers  and  employees 
by  Congress,  if  such  a  measure  is  found  to  be 
constitutional." 

President  Green  said  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive council  was  made  imperative  by  several  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  the  trade  unions.  In 
these  factors  he  included  the  long-continued  de- 
pression, the  inability  of  industry  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  the  appeals  made  by  trade  unionists 
urging  some  action  by  the  Federation  to  alleviate 
their  distressing  condition  due  to  long  continued 
idleness. 

The  unemployment  insurance  bill  prepared  by 
President  Green  will  be  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive council  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  on 
October  18.  If  the  council  approves  the  plan  it 
will  be  placed  before  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  Cincinnati  in  November  for  ratification. 

That  ratification  will  be  voted  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  because  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
State  Federations  of  Labor  and  National  Unions 
are  committed  to  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance.   

WHERE  ARE  THOSE  METHODS? 


Secure  in  the  comfort  of  the  White  House, 
with  a  substantial  income  from  his  private  in- 
vestments in  addition  to  his  salary  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  President  Hoover  yet  had  the 
audacity  to  declare  in  his  address  of  acceptance : 

We  have  provided  methods  and  assurances  that 
there  shall  none  suffer  from  hunger  and  cold  among 
our  people. 

It  is   difficult  to  understand   how   anyone   con- 
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versant  with  existing  conditions  could  make  such 
a  statement.  Evidently,  President  Hoover  has 
not  read  a  recent  report  of  his  own  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  told 
of  more  than  200,000  boys  and  girls  under  the 
ages  of  21,  roaming  up  and  down  the  land,  job- 
less, sick  and  half-starved. 

Thirty-five  boys  were  removed  from  one  box 
car  last  winter,  all  of  them  ill,  some  of  them  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonia. 

Fifty  were  killed  and  100  injured  by  falling  off 
freight  trains  on  which  they  were  seeking  free 
transportation.  In  the  eight  months  ending  July 
1,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ejected  416,000 
trespassers  from  its  property  and  probably  over- 
looked as  many  others,  the  report  declares. 

Does  this  sound  as  though  there  were  no 
hunger  in  the  land?  How  can  President  Hoover 
make  such  a  claim  in  view  of  what  went  on  be- 
fore his  own  eyes  when  the  hungry  bonus  army 
was  driven  from  Washington? 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  OLYMPIC- SPORTS 


Sixty  thousand  persons  acclaimed  the  Polish 
athlete  Janusz  Kusocinki,  as  an  iron  man  in  the 
10,000-meter  race. 

But  despite  Kusocinki's  victory  there  is  a  run- 
ner who  can  dispute  the  title  of  "iron  man."  And, 
strangely  enough,  he  is  the  one  who  finished  last 
in  the  race. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  would  not 
give  up: 

All  but  one  of  the  many  entries  had  finished. 
Three  laps  behind  the  last  man  there  ran  Adal- 
berto  Cardosso,  bulky  Brazilian  sailor.  On  and  on 
he  trudged  with  most  of  the  crowd  applauding 
his  nerve,  but  some  laughing  because  he  was  so 
far  behind.  Then  Fred  C.  Brown,  Brazilian  coach, 
revealed  the  most  amazing  story  of  courage  yet 
to  come  from  the  Olympic  Games.  Cadosso  had 
remained  on  the  vessel  which  carried  him  from 
Brazil.  The  ship  took  him  to  San  Francisco  and 
was  expected  to  return  to  Los  Angeles  in  time 
for  Cardosso  to  compete  in  the  10,000-meter  run. 
However,  the  ship  was  libeled  in  San  Francisco 
and  Cardosso  was  stranded. 

So  he  started  to  hitch  hike  to  Los  Angeles.  For 
twenty-four  hours  he  rode  on  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles.  He  arrived  at  the  Coliseum  ten  minutes 


before  the  start  of  the  gruelling  race  in  which  he 
was  entered.  Without  a  wink  of  sleep,  he  donned 
his  track  suit  and  over  the  protest  of  Coach 
Brown  went  into  the  race.  Exhausted  and  hope- 
lessly outclassed,  Cardosso  ran  the  full  10,000 
meters — the  true  iron  man  of  the  1932  Olympic 
Games. 


THEY  CALL  THIS  "ECONOMY' 


Among  the  men  who  fell  victim  of  the  govern- 
ment's economy  program  was  Walter  Macarthur, 
for  many  years  United  States  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner at  San  Francisco.  Another  was  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  long  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Under 
the  bill  the  retirement  of  these  two  useful  public 
servants  was  forced  because  of  age,  yet  mentally 
both  are  in  their  prime. 

Commenting  upon  the  forced  retirement  of 
Macarthur  the  Sacramento  Bee  prints  this  well- 
deserved  tribute: 

The  Bee  regrets  the  forced  retirement  from  the 
public  service  of  Walter  Macarthur,  for  many  years 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  at  the  Port  of 
San   Francisco. 

Through  varying  and  politically  opposite  adminis- 
trations, Macarthur  held  his  post  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  with  credit  to  his  country.  His  honesty,  his 
efficiency,  his  courage,  his  tirelessness,  have  been 
complimented  in  the  highest  terms  by  his  succeeding 
superiors. 

Only  the  other  day  A.  J.  Tyrer,  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,   wrote: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you  that  your  service 
as  United  States  shipping  commissioner  at  one  of 
our  most  important  ports  during  all  the  years  which 
you  have  been  with  us  in  my  opinion  has  been  at 
least  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  of  our  shipping  com- 
missioners. 

"Your  study  of  the  shipping  laws  and  international 
conditions  affecting  seamen,  resulting  in  the  issue  of 
your  handbooks  on  those  laws,  has  been  of  the  great- 
est service  to  us,  and  those  publications  have  formed 
the  textbook  for  all  of  our  offices  and  for  the  bureau 
in  Washington. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  whole-hearted 
effort  you  have  given  to  the  government  and  the 
services  which  you  have  rendered  not  only  to  us  but 
to  American  seamen  on  our  ships.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  your  example  has  raised  the  standard  of  sea- 
men's law  enforcement  throughout  the  country. 

"With  best  wishes  for  your  future  and  again  with 
regret  that  we  are  to  lose  your  services." 

Commissioner  Tyrer  does  well  to  regret  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  to  lose  the  services  of  such  an  almost  invalu- 
able public  servant  as  Walter  Macarthur. 

But  what  does  Commissioner  Tyrer  think  of  the 
damnedphool  law  that  puts  such  a  man  out  in  the 
ash  can  when  he  is  in  his  very  prime  intellectually; 
when  he  still  has  years  of  vigor  and  of  activity  be- 
fore him;  when  he  is  most  needed? 

Does  Commissioner  Tyrer  not  think  such  a  law  is 
on  a  par  with  the  law  in  general  which  Dickons' 
Sergeant  Bumble  sneered  at  in  these  immortal  words: 
"The  law  is  an  ass'" 
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FORTY-EIGHT  DAYS  ADRIFT.  By  Job  Barbour. 
Publishers,  Simpkin  Marshall,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land.   Price  7s.  6d. 

Here  is  the  simple  story  of  the  voyage  of  the 
three-masted  schooner  Neptune  II  from  New- 
foundland to  Scotland,  as  told  by  her  skipper 
who  was  also  part  owner.  It  is  a  simple  record 
of  endurance  and  resource  and  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  cheerfully  despite  hardships  and 
difficulties  which  were  well-nigh  incredible.  The 
vessel  was  usually  employed  in  freighting  cod- 
fish to  St.  John's,  and  on  November  29,  she  left 
the  latter  harbor  to  return  to  Newtown,  her  home 
port,  100  miles  away.  Hardly  had  the  voyage 
started,  before  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  and  the  ship,  badly  battered, 
with  swept  decks  and  wheelhouse  gone,  was  car- 
ried past  her  port  and  out  into  the  Atlantic.  What 
little  fresh  water  she  had  was  spoilt  and  there  she 
was  with  ten  men  and  one  woman  on  board. 
Fortunately,  the  vessel  was  light  and  therefore 
better  able  to  stand  the  weight  of  the  ice  which 
accumulated  on  her  decks  and  rigging.  On  De- 
cember 12,  when  720  miles  out,  they  sighted  a 
steamer,  the  White  Star  liner  Cedric,  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  abandonment.  She  took  a  mes- 
sage and  gave  them  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
which  was  no  use,  seeing  they  had  neither  chart 
nor  compass.  On  the  17th  another  steamer  ap- 
peared, but  the  sea  was  too  high  to  launch  a  boat 
and  they  could  not  read  her  signals  and  had  no 
means  of  communicating  with  her.  In  case  a  third 
ship  should  be  encountered,  they  prepared  boards 
announcing  "No  Navigation !"  "No  Water !"  and 
by  Christmas  day  they  were  forced  to  enter  the 
hold  and  rummage  for  food  and  fuel  among  the 
debris  of  the  little  general  cargo  they  had  on 
board.  On  December  30  it  was  decided  to  make 
no  further  attempt  to  reach  Newfoundland  but 
to  head  for  England,  and  on  January  13  a  light 
was  seen.  Whether  it  was  English,  Irish,  French 
or  Dutch  they  could  not  decide,  but  they  believed 
it  to  be  on  the  Scillies.  They  were  altogether 
out  of  their  reckoning,  however,  for  the  lighthouse 
was  none  other  than  Skerryvore,  and  two  days 
later  they  were  safe  and  sound  in  Tobermory,  re- 
ceiving a  hearty  Scotch  welcome,  though  the 
underwriters  who  had  covered  the  ship  against 
total  loss  were  not  sympathetic  enough  to  help 
with  the  extensive  repairs  necessary  for  Neptune 
II  to  resume  her  voyage  to  Newfoundland. 


Unclaimed  Wages. — Interest  on  wages  held 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation  until  claimed 
has  accumulated  in  a  New  York  bank  to  over 
$6,000  in  35  years,  but  the  Bureau  cannot  claim 
or  dispose  of  this  sum.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation 
began  the  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  sea- 
men in  1897,  and  since  that  time,  when  a  seaman 
is  not  present  when  his  ship  pays  off,  the  master 
leaves  the  man's  wages  with  the  Bureau,  which 
holds  it  until  claimed.  However,  neither  the  sea- 
men nor  the  bureau  has  a  legal  right  to  the  in- 
terest on  these  sums. 

Territorial  Limits. — Statutory  extension  of 
the  Canadian  territorial  limits  for  twelve  nautical 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Canada  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  in  an  appeal 
from  the  dismissal  of  an  action  by  Sylvester 
Dunphy  for  the  return  of  a  schooner  seized  with 
a  cargo  of  liquor  June  13,  1929,  off  Cape  Breton, 
N.  S.,  by  a  Canadian  patrol  boat.  The  charge  was 
that  the  vessel  had  dutiable  goods  on  board,  was 
"hovering"  within  twelve  miles  of  the  coast  and 
was  liable  to  seizure.  The  owner  pleaded  that  the 
legislative  statute  cited  was  ultra  vires  and  that 
the  seizure  was  made  on  the  high  seas. 

Injuries  to  Seamen. — A  seaman  injured  while 
acting  without  orders  from  a  superior  assumes 
the  risk  of  injury  if  he  was  aware  of  the  slippery 
condition  of  the  deck  upon  which  he  fell.  Such 
assumption  of  risk  is  a  good  defense,  although  it 
would  not  have  been  available  to  the  shipowners 
had  the  seaman  been  acting  under  orders  of  a 
superior  officer  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  Then 
he  could  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  a  risk 
forced  upon  him.  But  when  a  seaman  acts  on 
his  own  volition  and  is  injured  at"' a  time  and 
place,  when  he  is  free  to  choose  between  doing 
what  is  safe  and  what  is  known  to  him  to  be 
dangerous,  he  assumes  the  risk  of  his  own  injury 
and  is  precluded  from  recovery. — Holm  vs.  Cities 
Service  Transp.  Co.,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  2nd.  rid 


The  pack  of  canned  oysters  in  the  United 
States  in  the  season  ending  June  30  amounted  to 
397,516  standard  cases  of  forty-eight  No.  1  five- 
ounce  cans,  valued  at  $1,042,130,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  is  an  increase  of 
49  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  the  pack  and  a  20 
per  cent  increase  in  value,  as  compared  with  last 
season. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Operation  of  the  three  steamers  formerly  run 
by  the  National  Navigation  Lines  between  Mexico 
and  California  will  not  be  resumed  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government.  Because  the  Government  could 
not  afford  to  cover  the  operating  deficit,  the  Na- 
tional Navigation  Lines  suspended  business  three 
months  ago.  The  Mexican  Government  will  prob- 
ably try  to  sell  the  vessels,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
poor  condition. 

The  United  States  liner  Washington,  30,000 
tons  gross,  sister  ship  to  the  steamship  Manhattan, 
now  running  between  New  York  and  Hamburg, 
was  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  August  20.  The 
Washington  is  705  feet  long  and  eighty-six  feet 
beam,  accommodating  1250  passengers.  She  will 
be  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Manhattan, 
except  for  minor  improvements,  and  is  expected 
to  be  delivered  in  May,  1933. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  German  railways  to 
lower  their  tariffs,  has  dealt  a  new  blow  to  the 
Rhine  lighter  traffic,  which  was  already  in  a  very 
precarious  condition.  Freight  traffic  on  the  Ger- 
man railways  is  shrinking  from  day  to  day,  so 
that  all  possible  means  are  being  tried  to  improve 
matters,  and  the  railways  have  consequently  re- 
duced their  tariffs  to  German  seaports.  This  will 
almost  cripple  a  large  percentage  of  Rhine  craft 
employed  in  transporting  coal  from  Westphalia 
to  Dutch  ports. 

The  year  ended  December  31,  1931,  resulted 
in  a  loss  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  of  9,198,000 
mk.  after  expenses  and  taxes,  against  a  profit  of 
32,357,000  mk.  in  1930.  Depreciation  on  the 
fleet  last  year  came  to  140,517,000  mk.,  and  a 
reserve  of  24,000,000  mk.  has  been  created.  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  last  year  lost  14,616,000 
mk.  after  expenses  and  taxes,  against  a  profit  of 
33,358,000  mk.  the  previous  year.  Depreciation 
was  153,704,000  mk.  and  charge  to  reserve 
24,000,000  mk. 

Creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  and  the  Transmarine  Corpora- 
tion have  been  informed  by  the  receivers  that  they 
can  expect  nothing  from  the  liquidation  of  the 
companies.  All  the  tangible  assets  have  already 
been  disposed  of  while  creditors'  claims  amount- 
ing to  $1,964,792  may  be  increased.    Since  Octo- 


ber, 1930,  the  receivers  have  sold  twenty-two 
cargo  vessels,  but  fifteen  were  encumbered  by  a 
preferred  mortgage  of  $600,000  and  maritime 
liens  of  over  $200,000. 

The  Grace  Line's  service  between  New  York 
and  Colombia,  Panama,  Ecuador  and  Peru  has 
been  suspended  because  of  poor  trading  condi- 
tions. The  steamers  operated  on  this  run.  the 
Santa  Inez,  Santa  Olivia  and  Santa  Rita,  will  be 
laid  up.  The  express  service  fortnightly  from 
New  York  to  Chile,  via  wayports,  with  the  turbo- 
electric  steamer  Santa  Clara,  and  the  motorships 
Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Barbara,  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  heretofore,  except  that  the  vessels  are 
scheduled  to  make  calls  at  Buenaventura,  Guaya- 
quil and  Salaverry  in  addition  to  their  previous 
regular  ports  of  call. 

The  steamship  Colombia,  5500  tons  gross,  build- 
ing for  the  Colombian  Steamship  Company,  was 
launched  at 'Newport  News  August  6.  She  is  one 
of  two  sister  ships  under  construction  for  the 
same  company  at  Newport  News,  and  will  leave 
New  York  in  November  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
The  sister  ship,  Hayti,  will  follow  December  15. 
Each  vessel  is  of  404.3  feet  length,  57.6  feet 
moulded  beam,  and  23.6  feet  loaded  draft,  driven 
by  geared  turbine  machinery  designed  for  a  speed 
of  eighteen  knots.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Colombia  and  Hayti  for  120  first  and 
twenty-four  tourist  class  passengers  in  outside 
staterooms. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
New  York,  incurred  a  net  loss  of  $713,590  after 
depreciation,  taxes  and  interest  in  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  against  a  net  loss  of  $73,294 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  loss 
on  trading  for  the  first  six  months  of  1932  was 
$316,589,  against  an  operating  profit  of  $94,113 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1931.  Two 
quarterly  dividends  have  been  declared  so  far  this 
year,  25  cents  April  1  last  and  25  cents  July  1. 
Low  freights  and  small  cargoes  are  blamed  for 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  company,  although  reor- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Intercoastal  Con- 
ference helped  to  stabilize  rates  and  permitted 
better  results  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
than  in  the  first. 

Statistical  data  upon  whaling  during  the  season 
1930-31  and  the  summer  of  1931  published  re- 
cently by  the  Norwegian  Whale  Council  of  the 
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League  of  Nations,  show  that  42,874  whales  were 
caught  during  the  period,  under  review  through- 
out the  world ;  of  which  29,606  were  blue-whales, 
and  11,361  were  finbacks.  The  total  production  of 
whale  oil  amounted  to  3,686,976  barrels.  During 
the  period  in  question  nine  coastal  stations,  forty- 
three  factory  ships  and  276  whale-catchers  were 
in  operation,  the  participating  countries  being 
Norway,  the  British  Empire,  Argentina,  Den- 
mark, U.  S.  A.  and  Japan.  The  production  of 
whale  oil  by  Norway  was  2,216,962  barrels;  the 
British  Empire  came  next  with  a  production  of 
1,131,231  barrels,  followed  by  Argentina  with 
88,154  barrels,  Denmark  with  84,995  barrels, 
U.  S.  A.  with  49,360  barrels,  and  Japan  with 
16,274  barrels. 

The  luxurious  equipment  of  Atlantic  liners  has 
been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  According  to 
our  New  York  correspondent,  a  more  sensible 
conception  has  governed  the  construction  of  the 
new  White  Star  liner  Georgic,  which  recently 
made  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York.  Here  the 
aim  has  been  to  provide  thoroughly  comfortable 
accommodation  with  decoration  and  furniture 
sufficiently  pleasing,  but  not  unduly  elaborate  or 
expensive.  The  description  of  the  Georgic  sug- 
gests that  he  would  be  an  unreasonable  traveller 
who  would  complain  about  the  accommodation  she 
affords.  There  is  a  little  more  than  comfort  and 
it  has  all  been  planned  so  economically  that  the 
one-way  trip  in  cabin  class  costs  only  approxi- 
mately $110.  As  the  majority  of  people  in  these 
times  find  money  hard  to  get,  this  is  an  undoubted 
attraction. 

Several  Dutch  shipping  companies  appear  to  be 
in  a  very  grave  position.  The  regular  services  to 
the  East  Indies  have  been  curtailed  and  cargo 
vessels  are  taking  the  place  of  some  of  the  pas- 
senger liners.  Today,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
Dutch  trading  fleet  is  laid  up.  Of  course,  the  tre- 
mendous drop  in  Dutch  passenger  traffic  with  the 
East  has  been  due  to  the  impoverishment  caused 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce  grown  in 
those  regions.  But  in  regard  to  cargo  traffic,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  sudden  collapse,  apart  from 
the  general  attrition  of  trade,  is  Holland's  un- 
fortunate position  in  regard  to  sterling.  Though 
the  shipping  companies  have  to  accept  most  of 
their  freight  payments  in  that  currency,  their  ex- 
penses are  incurred  in  guilders,  and  the  loss  of 
about  25  per  cent  on  the  exchange  has  to  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 


LABOR  NEWS 


The  Southern  Railway  Company  in  Great  Brit- 
ain has  given  notice  of  dismissal  on  August  1  to 
200  young  women  employed  in  its  administrative 
services. 

The  London  Daily  Herald,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labor 
Party,  has  a  net  daily  circulation  of  1,565,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  345,000  copies  over  June, 
1931. 

The  city  of  New  York  will  embark  on  munici- 
pal operations  of  municipally  constructed  subways 
on  September  6,  when  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion will  open  the  twelve-mile  line  on  Eight! 
Avenue  between  Chambers  Street  and  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  Street.  It  will  require  1400  em- 
ployees to  operate  the  subway.  The  municipal 
government  is  rushing  construction  on  other  sub- 
ways to  connect  them  with  the  new  municipally 
owned  and  operated  system. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  no  tea 
than  7024  workers  were  deported  from  Canada, 
according  to  information  given  in  the  Canadian 
Federal  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Immigra- 
tion. Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  of 
these  workers  were  deported  because  they  became 
unemployed  and  destitute  and  therefore  came 
under  the  category  of  "public  charges."  Four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  de- 
portees were  British  workers  and  were  deported 
to  countries  in  the  British  Empire. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  will  open  the  second  series 
of  radio  labor  addresses  on  Labor  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. The  series  of  broadcasts  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Workers' 
Educational  Bureau  of  America.  Mr.  Morrison's 
subject  will  be  "The  Open  and  Closed  Shop."  He 
will  speak  from  the  Washington  studio  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

While  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  city  and 
country  languishes  and  droops  and  more  than  ten 
million  men  throughout  the  nation  look  vainly 
for  work,  the  twenty  largest  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies  of    New   York   made   nearly   $70,000,000 
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net  profits  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Of 
these  profits,  $53,724,000,  or  77  per  cent  of  the 
net  gains  for  the  period,  were  paid  in  dividends. 
These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Handbook 
of  New  York  City  Banks,  revised  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  and  were  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
refused  a  loan  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  unemployed,  despite  an  impassioned  plea 
I  made  by  Governor  Pinchot,  backed  by  a  number 
of  other  representatives  of  the  Keystone  state. 
The  corporation  takes  the  ground  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania state  and  local  governments  have  not 
"done  all  they  can,"  and  cannot  be  helped  until 
they  have  exhausted  their  own  resources.  The 
$300,000,000  which  Congress  provided  for  relief 
can  be  used,  the  corporation  said,  in  substance, 
only  after  state  and  local  funds  are  gone. 

Wages  of  6  cents  an  hour  or  $3.24  for  six 
full  days  are  being  paid  to  waitresses  by  certain 
New  Orleans  restaurants  and  cafes,  according  to 
the  biennial  report  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  Out  of  this 
pittance  the  employers  deduct  5  cents  a  day  for  a 
"so-called  maid  service,"  25  cents  weekly  for  a 
cap  or  headband,  and  25  cents  for  the  use  of  uni- 
forms, ordinarily  two  or  more  being  used  each 
week.  If  a  waitress  is  forced  to  pay  carfare 
both  ways  daily,  she  would  have  a  net  balance  of 
$1.35  at  the  end  of  a  week's  work.  "If  the  patron- 
izing public  did  not  tip  these  workers,"  says  the 
report,  "they  could  not  exist  on  the  wages  paid." 

The  Japanese  Act  which  provides  facilities  for 
insurance  against  the  liability  of  employers  to  pay 
compensation  to  injured  workmen,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Factory  Act,  the  Mining  Act  and  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  came  into  operation  on 
January  1,  1932.  The  Act  has  so  far  been  applied 
only  to  constructional  work  exceeding  10,000  yen 
in  contract  price  and  involving  1000  man-days  of 
labor  or  more,  for  which  insurance  is  compulsory. 
As  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  during  its 
first  three  months'  operation,  however,  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Affairs  has  decided  to  undertake  an 
investigation  with  a  view  to  extending  its  applica- 
tion to  constructional  work  exceeding  2000  yen  in 
contract  price,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
workers  employed,  and  also  to  other  kinds  of 
employment  including  factories  and  mines,  as  en- 
visaged in  the  Act. 


California  has  the  most  comprehensive  legis- 
lation of  any  of  our  states  restricting  the  number 
of  hours  women  may  work,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  state  labor  laws  affecting  women  by 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  state,  the  bureau  said,  limits  the  hours  of 
work  strictly  to  eight  per  day  and  forty-eight  per 
week  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  industry,  laundry,  hotel, 
public  lodging  house,  apartment  house,  hospital, 
barber  shop,  place  of  amusement,  restaurant  or 
telephone  or  telegraph  establishment,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  elevators  in  office  buildings,  or  any  express 
or  transportation  company.  In  addition  to  these 
specified  occupations  limited  in  California,  the 
hours  of  work  in  a  number  of  other  industries 
and  occupations  have  been  limited  by  orders  of 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 


International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  International  Seafarers'  Federation 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
President:  ANDREW  FURUSETH,  59  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Vice-Presidents:  PATRICK 
FLYNN,  58  Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
P.  B.  GILL,  84  Seneca  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  PERCY 
J.  PRYOR,  iy2  Lewis  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  OSCAR 
CARLSON,  70  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  PAT- 
RICK O'BRIEN,  55  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
PETER  E.  OLSEN,  49  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  IVAN  HUNTER,  1038  Third  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Editor:  PAUL  SCHARRENBERG,  525  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary-Treasurer: 
VICTOR  A.  OLANDER,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 


DISTRICT    UNIONS    AND    BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC   DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND   GULF   SAILORS'   ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,  Secretary 

1%  Lewis  Street.    Phone  Capitol  5178 

Branches 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I ~ RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115y2  Chestnut  Street.    Phone  Dexter  8090 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4-1637 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa WM.  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,   Md E.    C.   ANDREWS,  Agent 

715  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 

MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND   WATERTENDERS' 

UNION   OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

115y2   Chestnut  Street.  Phone  Dexter  8090 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Agent 

131  Walnut  Street.    Phone  Lombard  4046 

BALTIMORE,  Md JOHN  BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 
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MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.   GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch). ...J AMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN   MARTIN,  Agent 

288   State   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I RALPH  RIVERS,  Agent 

375  Richmond  Street 

BALTIMORE,   Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

715  South  Broadway 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Secretary 

J.   M.  NICKERSON,  Agent 
1%    Lewis    Street.    Phone    Richmond   0827 

HARBOR     BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 

PHILADELPHIA     AND    VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,   J.   T.  MORRIS,   Sec'y,  120   Walnut 

GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE   GREAT   LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO.   Ill VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

CLAUDE  M.   GOSHORN,   Treasurer 

810%   North   Clark  St.;   Phone  Superior  5175 

Branches 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y PATRICK    O'BRIEN,  Agent 

55  Main  Street.    Phone  Washington  5588 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.   SULLIVAN,  Agent 

1426  West  Third  Street,  Phone  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING.  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Dally  0489 

DETROIT,   Mich CARL  WICKARD,  Agent 

1038  Third  Street.    Phone  Cadillac  8170 


Branch 

SEATTLE,    Wash JERRY    CLARK,  Agent 

P.  O.  Box  875.    Phone  Elliott  1138 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 
COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Headquarters 

DETROIT,  Mich IVAN  HUNTER,  Secretary 

JAS.    HAYMAN,    Treasurer 

1038  Third  Street.    Phone  Cadillac  8170 

Branches 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

71  Main  Street.    Phone   Cleveland  7391 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio E.  J.  SULLIVAN,  Agent 

Rm.  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  W.  3rd  St.,  Ph.  Main  1842. 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis _ ERNEST  ELLIS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

CHICAGO,  111 JOHN  McGINN,  Agent 

156  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 

MARINE   COOKS   AND   STEWARDS'    UNION 

Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  m.  SECORD,  Secretary 

71  Main  Street 
Branches 

CHICAGO,  111 O.    EDWARDS,   Agent 

64  West  Illinois  Street.    Phone  Delaware  1031 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,   Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  W.  3rd  St.;  Ph.  Main  1842 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

^nmn?!,4mSouth  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'   UNION   OF  THE   PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE.   Wash  p.   B.    GILT,.  Agent 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  65;  Phone  Elliot  6752 

PORTL9AoN£'  °Ie c JOHN  A-  FEIDJE,  Agent 

qam  x>V™XaT^7s  Street-    Telephone  Beacon  4336 

™£5£R£'iCHv-:i       o HARRY  OHLSEN.  Agent 

512  South  Palos  Verdes  Street.  P.  O.  Box  68.  Phone  626M 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS.   AND   WATERTENDERS' 

UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 


MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary 

86  Commercial  Street.     Phone  Kearny  5955 

Branch 

SEATTLE,   Wash J.    L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 

Room   203,   Grand  Trunk  Dock.     Phone  Main   2233 


ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Cal 49   Clay   Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branch 

SEATTLE,  Wash CHARLES  F.  HAMMARIN.  Agent 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  42.  Phone  Elliot  3425 

UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 
SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  .IAS.  FALLON.  Secretary,  Box  78 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,  Calif G.   A.  SVENSON,   Secretary 

P.   O.   Box  541;   Phone   8-R-5 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 

UNION 

ASTORIA,  Ore ARVID  MATTSON,  Sec'y,  P.O.  Box  281 


COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,   Ore F.   REIMANN.   Secretary 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore __ EARL  BLANCHARD,  Secretary 


ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
GOLD   BEACH.   Ore..   WARREN    H.    HOSKINS,    Sf'y-Tr. 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash P.  B.  GILL,  Secretary 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  65;  Phone  Elliot  6752 

Branch 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska.,  GUST  OLSEN.  Agt.,  P.O.  Box  A17 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,  Alaska,   N.   SWANSON,  Sec'y,  P.  O.   Box  597 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary 

Room  "J,"  Ferry  Building;   Phone  Davenport  7928 


FERRYBOATMEN'S  UNION  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

SEATTLE,  Wash JOHN  M.   FOX,  Secretary 

509  Railway  Exchange  Bldg'. 


NO  TIME  TO  STAND  AND  STARE 

(By  William   Henry   Davis) 


What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare? 
No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 
No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 
No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 
No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 
No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  the  smile  her  eyes  began. 
A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOugla$  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine    Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  Bids.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY   BLDG..   SAN   FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Saycr'i  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STRBBT  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 
Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  Office  hours,  8:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 
Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 
"One   Patient   Tells   Another" 


INFORMATION   WANTED 

Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  Richard  H.  Harvey,  who 
was  injured  on  the  S.  S.  Cuprum, 
will  please  communicate  with  At- 
torney Winter  S.  Martin,  Colman 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Dietitian — A  few  leaves  of  lettuce 
without  oil,  a  bran  cracker,  and  a 
glass  of  orange  juice.  Stick  to  that 
and  your  weight  will  come  down. 

Woman — Well,  that's  fine,  doc- 
tor. Now  do  I  take  that  before  or 
after  meals? — Toronto  Globe. 


Her  Sacrifice 


A  Liverpool  lady  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter,  insufficiently 
stamped,  from  her  seven-year-old 
niece  in  London.  It  concluded: 
"P.  S. — Please  excuse  penny  stamp 
but  I  am  doing  my  bit  in  this  econ- 
omy stunt." — Liverpool   Echo. 


His  Hearing 

Traffic  Cop — Why  didn't  you 
stop  when  I  whistled? 

Motorist — I'm  sorry.  I  didn't 
hear  you." 

Traffic  Cop— Well,  you'll  get 
your  hearing  in  the  morning! 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALB  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN   PEDRO 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established  1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   fit   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BIG   STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store   No.    2 — Westlake   and    Pine 

SEATTLB 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


Impressive 

"That  man  is  in  close  touch  with 
the    heads   of   many   organizations." 

"Well,  well!  He  must  be  a  good 
barber!" 


A  Doctor  of  Solas 

"Did  you  say  that  your  new  beau 
is  a  doctor?" 

"Well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  he's 
a  fizzician  at  the  drugstore." 


The  Job  Hunter 

"Has  your  man  found  a  job  yet, 
Mrs.  Waggs?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  start  to  work 
Monday." 


A  newspaper  man  called  on  a  fa- 
mous politician  at  the  close  of  a  very 
busy  day.  When  the  reporter  had 
been  admitted,  the  politician  said: 

"You  ought  to  feel  highly  hon- 
ored, young  man.  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  refused  to  see  seven  of 
your  compatriots  already  today?" 

"I  know,"  replied  the  reporter. 
"I'm  them."— Labor. 


The  commercial  traveler  was  ax- 
plaining  why  he  insisted  on  smoking 
a  certain  brand  of  cheap  cigarettes. 

"You  see,  when  I  collect  five  thou- 
sand of  these  coupons  I  get  a  grand 
piano." 

One  of  the  company  promptly  re- 
plied: "My  dear  chan  if  you  smoke 
five  thousand  packets  of  those 
things  you'll  want  a  harp." — Prince 
Albert  Herald. 


A  colored  porter  in  a  hotel  was 
asked  why  rich  men  usually  gave 
him  small  tips,  while  poor  men  were 
liberal. 

"Well,  suh,  boss,  I  don't  know, 
'cept  the  rich  man  don't  want  no- 
body t'  know  he's  rich,  and  the  po' 
man  don'  want  nobody  t'  know  he's 
po'," — Vancouver  Province. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR  NAVIGATORS  AND  MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and     Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 


DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter   Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,    Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KBarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  California 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEO.  A.  PRICE 

Says 

ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

YOU    WANT   THE    BEST 

Oilskins    1    Sea  Boots 
Oiled  and  Unoiled  Jumpers  and  Coats 

"The  Best  for  Less" 


Remember  the  Man  at  the  Wheel 

Formerly    with    Geo.    A.    Price 

Squareknot,  Materials  and  Buckles 
Uniform  Caps,  Oilskins  and  Gloves 

A  Full  Line  of  Union  Made  Work  Clothes 
and   Shoes 


SAM'S  Shore  and  Offshore  Outfitting  Store 

4  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  GArfield  6784 

(Next  door  to  Jim   and   Mike) 


A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 
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OUR  CRACKING  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 


E  ARE  living  in  a  great  age.  Man's  in- 
ventive genius  has  performed  miracles 
and  wonder  has  followed  wonder  in 
quick  succession.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  no  motorships,  no  telephones,  no 
electric  lights,  no  moving  pictures,  no  aeroplanes, 
no  wireless.  Science  and  invention  have  indeed 
wrought  marvels.  Unhappily  these  marvels  have 
not  contributed  as  much  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Throughout 
the  world  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
experience  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  food  than 
their  prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  Stone  Age  ever 
knew.  There  are  many  civilized  beings  worse 
off  for  shelter  from  the  elements  today  than  the 
cavemen  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Unemployment  is  an  evil  before  which  our 
economists  and  statesmen  stand  helpless.  Poverty 
walks  abroad  in  a  world  of  superabundance,  not 
daring  to  reach  out  hands  to  satisfy  its  desperate 
necessities. 

It  is  high  time  to  voice  our  conviction  that 
the  wonders  of  science  and  invention  cannot  com- 
pensate for  these  woeful  features  of  our  social 
system. 

Production  has  been  the  goal  of  this  genera- 
tion. In  the  process  of  speeding  and  perfecting 
production,  we  have  neglected  distribution.  As 
a  nation  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  simple 


fact  that  equitable  distribution  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  ever-increasing  production. 

Too  long  have  we  complacently  reflected  on  the 
advantages  derived  from  labor-saving  machines 
and  increased  production,  increased  dividends  or 
even  increased  wages.  Some  of  this  labor-saving 
type  of  production  must  show  itself  in  the  form 
of  less  labor  per  man.  The  working  day  and  the 
working  week  must  be  shortened  and  wages  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  industry's  increas- 
ing capacity  to  produce.  The  last  three  years 
have  shown  us  that  there  is  something  decidedly 
wrong  with  our  economic  structure.  We  have  the 
facilities  and  the  raw  materials  and  the  land  and 
the  people  with  which  to  produce  several  times 
the  goods  and  the  food  which  this  country  needs. 
In  the  midst  of  this  abundance  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  in  want.  An  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  labor  will  provide  the  work  which  will 
enable  them  to  buy  the  goods  they  need.  The 
present  condition  is  just  as  bad  for  the  employer 
as  for  the  employed.  He  can  only  sell  his  goods 
to  those  people  who  are  employed  by  other  in- 
dustries. 

Conditions  such  as  exist  today  cannot  be  solved 
by  continuing  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  people 
working  with  the  fear  in  their  hearts  of  the  loss 
of  their  jobs  or  repeated  cuts  in  their  pay,  and 
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the  rest  of  the  people  without  work  and  depend- 
ent on  them. 

No  one  employer  or  no  industry  can  bring  this 
change  about.  It  will  require  organization,  co- 
operation and  coordination. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  historic  mission  of 
the  organized  labor  movement  to  point  and  lead 
toward  a  brighter  future.  The  so-called  financial 
and  economic  "experts"  have  utterly  failed  us  and 
our  former  idols,  the  erstwhile  '"captains"  of  in- 
dustry, have  sought  refuge  in  the  cabin  until  the 
storm  blows  over. 

We,  ourselves,  must  assume  leadership.  We 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  organize  the  unor- 
ganized and  to  educate  the  public  mind  on  simple 
economic  mathematics,  namely: 

1.  That  national  prosperity,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  based  upon  the  well-diffused  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses. 

2.  That  overproduction  is  a  misnomer  and  a 
myth. 

3.  That  underconsumption  is  our  real  trouble. 

4.  That  normal  consumption  can  be  restored 
only  by  reestablishing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses. 

5.  That  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
can  be  restored  by  a  general  acceptance  of  Labor's 
program. 

Labor  maintains  that  we  have  unemployment 
and  suffering  because  of  faulty  distribution. 

Labor  proposes  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  wealth  so  abundantly  created  by  mass  and 
machine  production. 

Fair  and  equitable  distribution  will  be  assured 
by  increasing  wages  and  decreasing  working  hours 
in  proportion  to  industry's  ever-increasing  ca- 
pacity to  produce! 

And  then,  unless  revolution  is  preferred  to 
evolution,  the  leaders  of  America  must  accept  the 
essentials  of  this  incomparable  declaration  by  the 
American  federation  of  Labor: 

"Industry  must  organize  for  service,  for  con- 
structive effort,  for  orderly  continuity,  for  justice 
to  all  who  participate.  It  must  bring  itself  to  a 
realization  of  its  mission  and  to  that  end  it  must 
organize  and  come  together  in  deliberative  bodies 
where  the  full  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  may 
contribute  to  final  decisions.  Much  the  same  les- 
sons that  we  have  learned  in  our  political  life 

among  them  the  sense  of  order— must  be  learned 
and  given  effect  in  our  industrial  life.  Fact  must 
take  the  place  of  opinion  and  selfish  interest.  To 


function  must  be  the  object  and  democratic  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  give  service  must  hi'  the 
mechanism  that  makes  this  possible.  Industry 
must  realize  that  it  exists  to  give  service  to  a 
nation  and  not  to  a  single  master,  or  to  a  syndicate 
of  stockholders." 


"INTERVENTION"  BY  UNCLE  SAM 


"Thirty  times  in  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
sent  our  marines  to  intervene  by  force  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  nine  supposedly  sovereign 
and  independent  nations.  (  hir  marines  have  been 
in  Nicaragua  for  twenty  years.  Selfish  motives 
alone  are  not  responsible.  The  Xicaraguan  inter- 
vention is  as  well  an  expression  of  our  Ameri- 
can  weakness    for   reform. 

"Not  content  with  trying  to  uplift  ourselves, 
we  have  insisted  on  extending  our  reform  activi- 
ties to  our  neighbors,  stopping  their  revolutions, 
policing  their  cities,  supervising  their  elections. 
We  have  turned  the  marines  into  missionaries 
armed  with  bayonets,  practicing  the  art  of  forci- 
ble   conversion. 

"In  1927  we  gave  our  marines  responsibility 
for  pacifying  Nicaragua,  organizing  a  combined 
army  and  police  called  a  National  Guard,  and 
supervising  the  presidential  and  congressional 
elections.  The  National  ( ruard  is  the  best  equipped, 
best  armed  and  best  trained  army  Nicaragua  has 
ever  had.  But  it  costs  more  than  double  what 
tin-  country  formerly  spent  on  army,  navy  and 
police. 

"We  supervised  Xicaraguan  elections  to  assure 
fairness,  to  substitute  ballots  for  bullets.  The 
technical  job  has  been  well  done,  but  the  super- 
vision of  the  1930  elections  cost  Nicaragua 
$52,000,  and  the   United   States  $500,000. 

"If  supervision  is  limited  merely  to  the  me- 
chanical act  of  vote  casting,  as  it  has  been,  it  is 
ineffective.  But  if  it  attempts  to  exclude  partisan 
influence  at  all  points  where  it  might  possibly 
be  exercised,  it  leads  constantly  deeper  into  med- 
dlesome interference  with  Xicaraguan  life. 

"Our  program  has  failed  also  in  restoring 
peace  and  order  to  Xicaragua.  For  almost  live 
years  American  forces,  at  one  time  numbering 
live  thousand  men.  equipped  with  bombing  planes, 
machine  guns  and  'advanced'  instruments  of 
modern  warfare,  have  been  pursuing  the  few 
hundred  followers  of  General  Sandino,  but  with- 
out  success.    Sandino,    who   is   called   a    bandit   by 
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Washington  and  a  hero  by  Latin  America,  states 
lie  will  lay  down  his  arms  only  when  the  Ameri- 
can  marines   are   withdrawn. 

"Dictation,  in  the  form  of  military  interven- 
tion, does  not  pay.  In  Nicaragua  it  has  cost  us 
more  than  a  hundred  lives,  millions  of  dollars, 
diminished  prestige,  and  the  fear  and  suspicion 
of  all  Latin  America. 

"One  step  in  showing  ourselves  democrats 
toward  these  'other  Americans'  is  in  getting 
acquainted  with  them.  Our  government  has  rec- 
ognized their  importance  by  improving  the  char- 
acter of  its  diplomatic  representatives.  Instead 
of  retired  bartenders  and  broken-down  political 
bosses,  we  are  now  excellently  represented  by 
cultivated  Spanish-speaking  gentlemen  who  know 
the  customs  and  psychology  of  the  people. 

"A  second  step  in  a  democratic  policy  would 
be  to  add  to  the  outlawry  of  war  an  outlawry 
of  intervention,  which  has  been  our  private 
method  of  waging  war  on  our  weaker  neighbors. 
If  there  is  future  need  of  policing  the  Caribbean 
countries,  we  shall  do  well  to  Panamericanize 
that    responsibility. 

"One  future  need  is  an  Institute  of  Caribbean 
Relations,  along  the  lines  of  the  successful  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  Not  alone  in  commerce, 
but  in  cultural  and  intellectual  values,  exchange 
between  the  two  Americans  may  prove  of  mutual 
advantage." — By  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Latin 
America  Secretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 


JAPANESE  SEAMEN'S  PROGRAM 


At  a  recent  meeting  in  Kobe,  the  Japanese  Sea- 
men's Union  adopted  a  program  composed  of  the 
following  fifteen  points : 

(1)  Adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  principle 
on  board  ship  ; 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  minimum  manning 
scale,  including  doctors  on  board  ship ; 

(3)  Enactment  of  a  trade  union  law  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  workers  to  organize,  enter  into 
collective  agreements  and  strike ; 

(4)  Introduction  of  unemployment  insurance; 

(5)  Improvement  of  living  accommodations 
aboard  ship. 

(6)  Establishment  or  improvement  of  welfare 
facilities  for  seamen  in  ports  (seamen's  homes  and 
free  transport  in  port  from  ship  to  shore,  etc.)  ; 

(7)  Establishment  of  a  system  providing  for 
wage  adjustments  at  fixed  periods  ; 


(8)  Revision  of  regulations  concerning  the 
absentee  vote  for  parliamentary  election-.; 

(9)  Establishment  of  a  system  of  paying  al- 
lowances for  long  service,  retirement  from  ser- 
vice, long  voyages,  overtime  work,  annual  bonuses, 
etc.,  and  its  uniform  application  to  all  employees; 

(10)  Application  of  the  Maritime  Commercial 
Code  to  seamen  on  board  government  vessels. 

(11)  Improvement  of  the  position  of  boat- 
swains, chief  stokers  and  chief  stewards ; 

(12)  Better  food  for  seamen  on  board  ship ; 

(13)  Restriction  of  employment  on  Japanese 
vessels  to  Japanese  subjects  only; 

(14)  Increase  of  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  engine  room  on  motor  ships,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  rest  periods  for 
workers ; 

(15)  Restoration  of  the  original  scales  of  the 
minimum  wage  agreement. 

The  meeting  appointed  committees  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  realization  of  the  above  pro- 
gram with  the  Joint  Maritime  Board,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Shipowners'  Association  and  the  indi- 
vidual shipowners. 


THE   1932nd  PSALM 

By    E.   J.    Sullivan,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


Hoover  is  my  Shepherd,  I  am  in  want, 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  on  park  benches. 

He  leadeth  me  by  still   factories, 

He  restoreth  my  doubt  in  the 

Republican  Party. 

He  guided  me  in  the  path  of  the 

Unemployed  for  his  party's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  alley 

of   soup  kitchens, 
I  am  hungry. 

I  do  not  fear  evil,  for  thou  art  against  me  ; 
Thy  Cabinet  and  thy  Senate,  they  do  discomfort 

me  ; 
Thou  didst  prepare  a  reduction  in  my  wages ; 
In  the  presence  of  my  creditors  thou  annointed 

my  income  with  taxes, 
So  my  expense  overruneth  my  income. 
Surely  poverty  and  hard  times  will   follow  me 
All  the  days  of  the  Republican  administration. 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  a  rented  house  forever. 
Amen. 


Of  all  the  elements  that  are  important  for  suc- 
cess the  most  important  is  Faith. —Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  late  Lord  Inchcape,  in  his  last  will,  set 
aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a  legacy  of  £100 
($350  at  current  rate  of  exchange)  to  each  of 
the-  commanders  and  chief  engineers  serving  in 
ships  of  the  P.  and  O.  and  British  India  fleets  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  Journal  does  not  re- 
call   that    any    American    shipowners    has    ever 

shown  similar  generosity. 

*  * 

The  Fascist  Labor  authority  of  Italy  has  de- 
cided that  in  figuring  the  indemnity  due  ships' 
officers  for  dismissal  from  employment,  an  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  maintenance,  as  this 
item  is  included  in  the  wages  paid  during  em- 
ployment. It  has  also  been  decided  that  ship- 
owners may  terminate  the  employment  of  ships' 
officers  at  any  time,  subject  to  payment  of  the 
indemnities  provided  for  in  such  cases. 

*  *     * 

Much  bitterness  is  felt  in  Sweden  at  the  action 
of  some  owners  in  placing  their  vessels  under  the 
Finnish  flag  in  order  to  save  expense  (as  much 
as  £6  a  day  on  a  5,000-ton  boat).  It  may  be 
recalled  that  during  the  war  all  countries  placed 
an  embargo  on  transfers  of  flag  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  economic  depression  may  yet  compel 
all  governments  to  repeat  the  prohibition  in  order 
to  guard  against  unemployment  in  their  national 
shipping  industry. 

*  *     * 

The  German  training  ship  Bremen  has  been 
sold  for  scrap  as  her  owners  feel  that  she  is  re- 
dundant to  their  requirements  owing  to  the  slump 
in  shipping.  She  was  originally  the  French  steel 
barque  Rene,  built  at  St.  Nazaire  in  1902.  After 
the  war  she  was  sold  to  H.  Smidt,  of  Hamburg, 
who  renamed  her  Lisbeth.  She  traded  until  early 
in  1926,  when  she  was  bought  by  the  Bremen 
Shipowners'  Association  for  conversion  into  a 
training  ship.  Last  year  she  only  engaged  in  short 
cruises,  mostly  in  the  North  Sea,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  her  owners  announced  that  things 
were  so  bad  in  German  merchant  service  that  it 
was  no  use  training  young  men  for  sea  service. 

The  current  Australian  labor  press  contains  the 
following  item:  "When  the  general  secretary  of 
the   Australian    Seamen's   Union    (Rseburn)    in- 


formed the  members  at  the  monthly  stop-work 
meeting,  in  Sydney  on  May  31,  that  he  was  be- 
ing pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  union's  debts, 
a  motion  that  a  levy  of  £1  should  be  imposed 
on  working  members  was  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  meeting  was  a  stromv 
one.  Concerning  the  financial  position  of  the 
union,  Rseburn  said  that  trades  people  and  others 
were  pressing  for  the  settlement  of  debts  that 
had  been  owing  for  a  considerable  time.  Be- 
tween £5000  and  £6000  was  outstanding,  and 
the  union  could  not  carry  on  in  existing  circum- 
stances. It  was  arranged  that  the  levy  should  be 
collected  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  month  for  eight 
consecutive  months." 


*     *     * 


Sir  Arthur  Sutherland,  who  besides  being  a 
shipowner  has  large  and  active  interests  in  both 
shipbuilding  and  drvdocks  on  the  Northeast 
Coast  of  England,  has  taken  exception  to  a  recent 
statement  that  prices  for  new  ships  are  lower 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  steel  ship- 
building. He  cites  the  case  of  the  steamer  Peebles 
(7,700  tons  d.w),  which  he  built  in  1912  for 
£38,000,  whereas  the  same  vessel,  he  says,  could 
not  be  built  today  under  £60,000.  New  steamers 
are,  therefore,  he  declares,  60  per  cent,  dearer 
than  they  were  in  1912.  Moreover,  at  that  time 
steamers  could  be  run  at  a  small  profit,  for 
freights  were  better  and  working  costs  lower  than 
today.  His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  build  new  steamers  just  now,  but  that 
British  shipowners  would  be  quite  ready  to  do 
so  when  they  saw  a  prospect  of  profitable  employ- 
ment. 


*     *     * 


Following  the  proposals  contained  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor  in  con- 
nection with  employment  facilities  for  Indian 
seamen  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  made  the  following  suggestions:  '"Ship- 
ping companies  should  maintain  registers  con- 
taining full  particulars  (age,  length  of  service, 
rating,  etc.)  concerning  all  seamen  when  they 
are  signed  off,  stating  also  whether  they  belong 
to  a  trade  union  organization  or  not.  In  engaging 
seamen,  shipping  companies  should  be  free  to 
select  them  from  those  on  the  register  next  in 
turn  of  employment,  non-union  seamen  being  re- 
cruited directly  by  the  company,  and  those  who 
are  members  of  a  union  in  consulation  with  their 
organization.  In  selecting  seamen  for  employ- 
ment, preference  should  be  given  to  those  who 
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have  been  unable  (for  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol) to  serve  more  than  six  months  continuously 
over  those  with  twelve  months'  previous  con- 
tinuous service  at  sea.  There  should  be  rotation 
of  employment  for  all  seamen,  except  the  prin- 
cipal ratings  below  the  rank  of  officer  (i.e.,  se- 
rangs,  quartermasters,  butlers,  etc.)." 

*  *     * 

Syren  and  Shipping,  London  marine  journal, 
says :  "Unemployment  among  seafarers  has  led 
to  an  unprecedented  state  of  affairs  in  the  deck 
department.  Through  adverse  circumstances,  many 
out-of-work  navigation  officers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  berths  as  P.O.'s  and  A.B.'s,  to 
the  exclusion  of  lower  ratings  who  normally  fill 
these  vacancies.  One  case  has  been  reported  of  a 
steamer  sailing  from  the  Thames  where  every 
sailor  held  a  certificate.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Seamen  demur  because  their 
members,  already  hard  hit  by  unemployment,  ex- 
pect, and  not  unreasonably,  to  be  chosen  for  these 
jobs.  Once  an  officer  has  completed  a  voyage  in 
the  fo'c'sle  and  is  in  possession  of  a  lower  rat- 
ing's discharge,  the  National  Union  of  Seamen 
demand  that  he  shall  enroll  as  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. With  very  few  exceptions  the  officers  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  contending  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  are  old  servants  of  the  line 
employing  them,  and  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
temporary  one.  It  is  understood  that  the  N.U.S. 
have  referred  the  matter  to  the  National  Mari- 
time Board." 

*  *     * 

The  comfort  and  health  of  crews  of  British 
merchant  ships  were  discussed  by  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Section  of  the  Public  Health  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Belfast  recently.  Professor 
Sir  T.  Oliver  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  al- 
though Great  Britain  was  the  leading  maritime 
nation  of  the  world,  there  was  evidence  to  show 
that  conditions,  especially  on  tramp  vessels,  were 
not  all  they  should  be  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crews.  He  referred 
to  the  mortality  statistics  for  the  period  1921-1923, 
which  showed  that  the  general  mortality  of  sea- 
men was  76.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
rate  for  all  occupations,  and  that  the  death  rate 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  35.5  per  cent 
higher,  a  fact  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
defective  sleeping  accommodation  on  board  ship. 
He  also  referred  to  a  report  of  the  sanitary 
authorities    of    the    Port    of    Manchester    which 


showed  that  in  1926,  30.5  per  cent  of  the  British 
ships  entering  that  port  were  found  on  inspection 
to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  as  compared  with 
18.9  per  cent  of  Norwegian  and  17.2  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  vessels. 

*     *     * 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy there  were  five  countries  engaged  in  navi- 
gation on  the  Danube.  Now  there  are  seven,  all 
with  different  legislations,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, types  of  trade-union  organizations,  etc. 
It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  that  in 
Danubian  shipping  many  difficult  problems  are 
encountered.  Many  of  these  problems  closely 
affect  the  workers.  Alive  to  the  fact  that  these 
questions  needed  to  be  dealt  with  on  international 
lines,  the  trade-unions  in  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion after  the  war  set  up  a  loosely-knit  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  "International  Working 
Arrangement  Between  Regular  Trade-Unions  In- 
terested in  Danube  Shipping,"  or  I.  A.  G.  for 
short.  This  organization  has  in  the  course  of  the 
years  held  a  series  of  conferences,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  various  problems  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  bodies  affiliated.  The  tenth 
conference  of  the  I.  A.  G.  was  held  in  Vienna 
recently,  with  representatives  in  attendance  from 
the  regularly  organized  river  workers  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 


The  taxes  which  we  pay  to  the  state  are  op- 
pressive, but  by  no  means  so  oppressive  as  those 
exacted  from  us  by  speculation.  Certain  persons 
have  ventured  to  defend  the  stock  and  grain  ex- 
changes as  necessary  and  useful-  institutions.  It 
is  a  miracle  they  were  not  suffocated  by  the 
enormity  of  their  assertions.  The  exchange  is  a 
den  of  robbers,  in  which  the  modern  successors 
of  the  robber  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  make 
their  abode  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  pass 
that  way.  Financial  crises  are  simply  the  piston 
strokes  with  which  the  capitalists  pump  the  sav- 
ings of  the  industrial  classes  into  their  own  res- 
ervoirs.— Max   Nordau. 


THAT'S   ONE  WAY 


Coming  across  the  continent  recently,  a  traveler 
saw  this  sign  on  the  back  of  a  man  trudging  along 
the  highway  with  his  blanket  on  his  back:  "Pick 
me  up  or  I'll  vote  for  Hoover." 

The  man  was  in  Chicago  within  six  hours! 
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CALIF(  IRNIA  LABOR'S  C<  >NCLAVE 


The  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor  met  during 
the  month  in  the  city  of  .Modesto.  There  was 
an   exceptionally  large  attendance  of   thoughtful 

men  and  women. 

Among  the  many  worthwhile  resolutions  con- 
sidered and  adopted  are  the  pending  legislative 
proposals  of  the  Organized  Seamen,  namely  the 
King  Bill,  and  opposition  to  the  Treaty  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea.  The  resolutions  as  adopted 
follow  : 

Whereas,  The  existing  exclusion  laws  do  not 
apply  to  seamen  coming  as  such  to  ports  of  the 
United  states,  and 

Whereas,  The  contract  labor  laws  have  by  the 
courts  been  held  as  having  no  application  to  sea- 
men, and 

Whereas,  These  exemptions  have  resulted  in 
a  steady  influx,  of  Chinese  and  Hindoos  besides 
several  hundred  thousand  Europeans  unable  to 
obtain  passports,  and 

Whereas,  The  King  Bill  would,  if  enacted,  pre- 
vent such  violations  of  immigration  policy,  stop 
the  importation  and  place  the  cost  of  enforcement 
upon  the  offending  vessel  instead,  as  now.  upon 
the   United   States,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  Stale  Federation 
of  Labor  in  convention  assembled  that  we  are 
most  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this 


bill  and  that  we  request  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  California  to  do  their  utmost  to 
see  that  it  is  enacted  into  law;  further. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

Whereas,  The  Treaty  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
signed  in  Condon.  May,  1929,  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  when  it  meets  again, 
and 

Whereas.  After  providing  rules  for  safety  at 
sea.  which  are  inferior  to  the  rules  as  provided 
by  law  according  to  the  Seamen's  Act  with  the 
possible  exception  of  rules  about  construction 
concerning  which  we  do  not  claim  any  real  knowl- 
edge, and 

Whereas,  The  essence  of  the  Treaty  is  in  the 
safety  certificates,  which  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
member  nations  in  accordance  with  the  under- 
Standing  which  such  nation  may  have  of  the  rules. 
Safety  certificate-  are  to  be  issued  under  Chapter 
II  (Construction),  Chapter  111  (Life-saving  Ap- 
pliances), Chapter  IV  (Radio  Telegraphy),  and 
the  skill  i^\  the  men  who  are  to  take  care  of  the 
life-saving  appliances  and  manage  tin-  boats  are 
under  Article  -44  of  the  Treaty  left  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  discretion  of  the  member  nation,  which 
issues  the  safety  certificate,  and 

Whereas,  Life-saving  appliances,  without  prop- 
erly skilled  men.  are  of  no  more  value  than  guns 
without  skilled  gunners  or  engines  without  skilled 
engineers,  and 

Whereas,  Article  52  provides  for  the  duration 
of  the  certificate-,  \rticle  53  with  its  acceptance  by 
other  nations,  and  that  they  are  to  be  given  the 
same  force  as  the  certificate-,  issued^by  them  to 
their  own  ships,  \rtielc  55  deals  with  privileges 
to  which  vessel-  having  them  are  entitled  and 
Article  56  deals  with  qualifications  of  the  certifi- 
cate, and 

Whereas.  Under  the  Treaty  the  certificate  is 
the  guarantee  of  good  faith,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  to  question  the  certificate  by  a  general 
inspection  is  to  question  the  good  faith  and  honor 
of  the  nation  issuing  the  same  and  thus  then-  will 
be  abolished  all  inspection  of  the  crew  as  well  as 
of  the  vessel  and  there  will  be  restored  to  the 
alien  shipowner  all  the  privileges  ^i  which  he 
was  deprived  by  the  passing  of  the  Seamen's  Act, 
and 
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Whereas,  This  will  leave  to  such  owners  the 
advantage  not  only  of  cheaper  men  and  also  the 
opportunity  to  safely  violate  all  our  exclusion  and 
immigration  laws  as  well  as  our  maritime  policy 
and  make  such  policies  ineffective ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  that  we  most  earnestly  request  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  ;   further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 


"HARMONIZING"   THE   STEEL    BARONS 


Robert  P.  Lamont  resigned  his  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  become  president  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  which  may  be 
denned  roughly  as  the  "Steel  Barons'  Union."  A 
paper  which  is  close  to  Wall  Street  reports  that 
the  steel  trade  expects  Mr.  Lamont  "to  give  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  preservation  of  harmony 
among  steel  producers  on  questions  relating  to 
steel  prices  and  wage  policies." 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  is  a  device  by 
which  steel  men  can  agree  on  prices  without  being 
prosecuted  for  breaking  the  anti-trust  laws.  It  is 
a  substitute  for  the  old  "Gary  dinners,"  at  which 
the  then  head  of  the  Steel  Trust  laid  down  the 
law,  and  the  "independent  manufacturers"  ac- 
cepted it. 

But  now  the  Institute's  functions  are  to  be 
widened  until  it  controls  wages  as  well  as  prices 
— with  neither  the  public  nor  the  workers  hav- 
ing a  thing  to  say  at  any  stage. 

That  such  an  announcement  is  cause  for  alarm 
and  not  for  rejoicing  is  too  patent  to  need  em- 
phasis. The  steel  barons  should  not  be  permitted 
to  take  advantage  of  this  depression  to  further 
exploit  the  workers  and  the  consumers. 

If  the  anti-trust  laws  are  to  be  set  aside,  Con- 
gress should  be  given  a  chance  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  employees  and  the  general  public. 


RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 


The  shadow  of  Soviet  Russia  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  muddled  situation  of 
Manchuria  is  under  review.  Soviet  Russia,  al- 
though on  normal  diplomatic  terms  with  Japan, 
has  not  only  been  seeking  indefatigably  to  sub- 
vert the  established  form  of  government  by  uti- 
lizing the  radicals  of  Japan,  but  has  also  been 
bringing   other   manner   of    pressure    to   bear   on 


Japan.  One  of  the  best  instances  of  such  pres- 
sure is  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  in  Russian 
waters.  Russia's  attitude  as  to  Japan's  fishing 
rights  has  convinced  many  Japanese  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Soviet  was  to  expel  the  Japa- 
nese entirely  from  participating  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  seas  to  the  north  of  Japan.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  those  Japanese  who  possess  substantial  inter- 
ests in  the  fishing  industry  urged  the  government 
to  break  off  relations  with  Russia  and,  if  neces- 
sary, even  to  go  to  war  with  her  so  as  to  defend 
her  fishery  rights  which  Japan  inherited,  as  she 
did  her  privileges  in  Manchuria,  through  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  which  ended  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1904. 

Lastly,  Japan  is  fully  convinced  that,  even 
though  the  old  Czarist  government  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  form  of  authority,  Russia  has 
never  forsaken  her  plan  of  getting  a  warm-water 
port  in  the  Pacific.  She  has  seen  Russia  slowly 
swallow  up  Outer  Mongolia,  has  watched  her 
gradual  encroachments  on  Inner  Mongolia,  knows 
that  she  is  just  across  the  border,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  Russia  has  never  yet  abandoned  her 
designs  of  one  day  painting  Manchuria  red.  She 
has  watched  China  disintegrate  into  chaos  through 
the  doctrines  of  Moscow,  has  noticed  Russian 
money  spreading  anarchy  and  lawlessness  in 
many  parts  of  her  neighbor's  territory.  The  Japa- 
nese military  men  have  watched  Russia  build  up 
a  new  efficient  army,  have  noted  that  she  stations 
quite  a  respectable  force  in  Siberia,  noted  the 
mechanization  of  the  Russian  military  machine, 
and  are  convinced  Russia  has  been  building  rail- 
ways recently  that  are  strategic  rather  than  eco- 
nomic. Then,  they  also  entertain  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  the  Russian  Five- Year  plan  which,  they 
fear,  even  if  it  succeeds  partially,  will  mean  so 
much  more  access  of  strength  to  the  Red  army. 
They  fear  that  a  tussle  with  Russia  is  not  to  be 
long  postponed  and  are  inclined  to  the  view  that, 
if  the  struggle  has  to  be  waged  again,  it  is  better 
far  to  do  it  before  Russia  reaps  such  advantages 
as  may  be  hers  even  by  a  partial  realization  of  the 
F'ive-Year  plan. 


Government  is  not  reason  ;  it  is  not  eloquence 
—it  is  force.  Like  tire,  it  is  a  dangerous  servant 
and  a  fearful  master;  never  lor  a  moment  should 
it  be  left  to  irresponsible  action.  George  Wash- 
ington. 
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IMMIGRATION  TIDE  TURXKD 


GENERAL  MacARTHUR  DECORATED 


It  is  no  secret  that  the  recent  decline  in  emigra- 
tion from  Central  Europe  has  resulted  in  a  severe 
loss  to  those  shipping  companies  whose-  activities 
in  this  direction  formerly  provided  a  highly  lucra- 
tive business.  A  Belgrade  periodical  refers  at 
some  length  to  this  subject,  and  also  to  the  large 
number  of  Yugoslavs  who  have  found  conditions 
in  the  country  of  their  adoption  less  attractive 
than  they  had  imagined  and  have  returned  home. 
It  is  stated  that  the  annual  exodus  has  been  stead- 
ily diminishing  since  1927,  though  its  decline  has 
been  more  pronounced  of  late. 

The  present  position  is  such,  in  fact,  that  emi- 
gration has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem.  Just  after  the  war  the  general 
repatriation  of  exiles  caused  a  minor  wave  of 
returning  emigrants,  subjects  who  had  been  de- 
tained abroad  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  movement  did  not  abate,  however,  for  since 
then  the  yearly  figures  of  returning  emigrants 
have  always  exceeded  those  outgoing.  This  has 
led  the  emigrants  remaining  abroad  to  believe 
that  the  economic  condition  of  Yugoslavia  is 
such  that  the  country  is  capable  of  absorbing  an 
unlimited  proportion  of  her  former  subjects,  but 
this,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Yugoslavia  has  her  own  migration  problem  to 
face:  the  exodus  of  the  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lages into  the  populous  centers,  a  situation  which 
even  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country  is 
unable  to  meet.  The  Belgrade  journal  gives  im- 
pressive figures  corroborating  these  statements. 
In  eleven  years,  it  is  held,  only  167,000  Yugo- 
slavs have  emigrated  to  overseas  countries,  while 
814,000  have  returned. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  one  million 
Yugoslavs  living  abroad  at  the  present  time,  so 
that  the  figures  in  prewar  years  must  have  been 
extremely  high.  The  distribution  of  emigration 
from  Yugoslavia  during  the  period  mentioned  is 
of  interest.  We  learn  that  54,874  went  to  the 
United  States,  39,081  to  the  Argentine,  23,796  to 
Canada,  23.302  to  Brazil,  5,822  to  Uruguay,  5.325 
to  Australia,  1,983  to  Chile,  1,640  to  Central 
America,  934  to  New  Zealand,  and  328  to  South 
Africa.  Our  contemporary  truly  points  out  that 
the  conditions  now  existing  in  Yugoslavia  must 
have  their  parallel  in  all  these  zones  of  immigra- 
tion, and  fears  the  consequences  if  all  her  na- 
tionals abroad  should  secure  the  means  to  return 
to  their  home  country. 


General  Mac  Arthur,  who  drove  the  veterans  out 
of  Washington  on  President  Hoover's  orders,  has 
just  been  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Ru- 
manian Order  of  the  Star,  by  King  Carol. 

A  decoration  bestowed  by  such  a  monarch,  must, 
to  say  the  least,  have  a  rather  transitory  sort  of 
nature. 

The  corrupt  Rumanian  government,  it  seems, 
is  duly  appreciative  of  such  service  as  that  re- 
cently rendered  by  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Maybe  they  can  use  him  themselves  for  sim- 
ilar purpose  at  some  future  time.  We  suspect 
we  will  not  be  needing  him  again  for  such  pur- 
pose. 


NAVY  ENLISTMENTS  INCREASE 


Applications  for  enlistment  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  showed  unusual  increases  during  the  fiscal 
year  1931  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
period,  it  was  stated  orally  August  10.  at  the  De- 
partments of  the   Navy  and  of  War. 

Whether  unemployment  conditions  were  respon- 
sible for  this  situation  cannot  he  stated  definitely, 
it  was  pointed  out.  but  during  the  past  year  both 
services  have  noticed  that  the  steady  increase  in 
applications  and  a  steady  decrease  in  discharges 
have  occurred. 

The  situation  was  slightly  different  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  statistics  of  that  service  show,  but  the 
percentage  of  re-enlistments  showed  a  surprising- 
increase  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Further 
oral  and  statistical  information  made  available  at 
the  two  departments  follows: 

That  proportionately  more  men  are  remaining 
in  the  service  and  declining  discharges  at  the  end 
of  their  periods  of  enlistment  is  shown  by  a  sur- 
vey of  statistics  of  all  three  branches.  The  great- 
est increase  of  this  sort  is  reflected  in  Navy 
totals,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  suspension  of  re- 
cruiting for  four  months,  during  which  period 
only  re-enlistments  were  accepted. 

All  three  services  tightened  up  on  recruiting 
during  the  past  year,  both  the  Navy  and  Marines 
suspending  activity  for  months  at  a  time  and  the 
Army  making  its  entrance  requirements  more 
strict  and  its  policy  more  selective. 

The  Army  has  been  getting  a  much  better  type 
of  recruit  during  the  past  year  because  of  the 
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greater  number  of  applicants  from  which  to  make 
selections.  A  similar  situation  has  been  observed 
in  naval  recruiting.  The  educational  experience, 
for  instance,  of  new  recruits  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice has  improved  in  recent  months. 

Discharges  have  reached  a  low  ebb  in  the  Army 
and  the  turnover  each  year  is  decreasing,  due  pos- 
sibly to  the  scarcity  of  work  outside  the  service. 
This  factor  also  is  considered  partly  responsible 
for  the  increasing  percentage  of   re-enlistments. 

A  superficial  examination  of  military  statistics 
does  not  show  the  trend  which  is  observed  when 
records  for  a  period  of  years  are  given  a  thor- 
ough examination.  Comparing  1931  with  1930, 
the  number  of  new  enlistments  dropped  9,000, 
and  the  number  of  re-enlistments  dropped  about 
1,000.  This  condition  is  caused  by  the  three-year 
enlistment  system  which  brought  the  peak  in  new 
enlistments  during  the  year  1930.  The  study  over 
several  years  shows,  however,  that  re-enlistments 
are  growing  proportionately  and  that  discharges 
are  becoming  fewer. 

The  Navy  experienced  an  increase  of  about  17,- 
000  in  the  number  of  applications  for  enlistment 
last  year,  the  Marine  Corps  noticed  a  drop  of 
about  3,000,  and  the  Army  observed  a  "terrific 
increase."  The  Navy's  increase  came  in  the  face 
of  a  reduction  of  4,800  in  enlisted  personnel,  re- 
quired because  of  a  change  of  operating  policy 
effected  partly  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

Re-enlistments  in  the  Navy  during  1931  were 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  enlistments,  as  contrasted 
with  38  per  cent  during  the  period  preceding ;  the 
Marine  Corps  re-enlistments  jumped  from  20  per 
cent  to  32.9  per  cent;  and  the  Army  re-enlist- 
ments increased  from  39  to  48  per  cent. 

Applications  for  enlistment  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing 1931  numbered  113,755  as  compared  with 
96,814  the  previous  year ;  the  decrease  in  Marine 
Corps  applications  was  from  8,080  to  5,131. 

The  Army  accepted  18,330  new  recruits  last 
year  as  compared  with  29,949  the  previous  year, 
and  took  in  5,903  former  service  men  as  com- 
pared with  6,385.  There  were  22,690  re-enlist- 
ments in  1931  and  23,544  in  1930. 

The  Navy  recruited  8,833  new  men  last  year 
and  12,643  the  previous  year,  while  10,871  men 
re-enlisted  as  compared  with  7,932  the  preceding- 
period. 
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The  Cunard  Company's  experiment  with  a  fuel 
composed  of  pulverized  coal  and  crude  oil  is  being 
watched  with  interest.  A  similar  fuel  was  tried 
some  time  ago  on  the  railways,  but  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  an  extensive  use  of  it.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cunard  staff,  after  prolonged  labora- 
tory tests,  have  now  worked  out  a  process  which 
is  said  to  yield  a  fuel  of  so  smooth  a  texture  that 
it  can  be  used  in  oil-burning  ships  without  any 
alteration  of  equipment.  The  mixture  is  not 
explosive,  and  its  combustion  can  be  extinguished 
by  water.  Its  use  would  thus  materially  increase 
safety  at  sea.  The  Cunard  Company  are  making 
an  exacting  trial  of  the  new  fuel.  They  used  it 
successfully  in  one  of  the  four  furnaces  of  the 
liner  Scythia,  and  if  it  passes  other  exacting  tests 
satisfactorily  it  will  find  wide  acceptance.  The 
coal  industry,  of  course,  is  most  interested  in  the 
experiment.  The  mixture  contains  40  per  cent 
of  coal,  so  that  if  it  came  into  general  use  on  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  oil-burning  ships, 
including  the  navy,  it  would  be  a  much-needed 
stimulant  to  the  coal  industry. 


The  information  given  out  officially  by  the 
Chinese  Government  that  the  army  is  to  be  re- 
duced from  its  present  size  of  1,200.000  men  to 
100,000  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  burden 
which  the  ambitions  of  rival  war  lords  have  laid 
upon  the  Chinese  people.  Indeed,  this  formida- 
ble total  does  not  express  the  full  number  of  men 
under  arms  in  China.  Only  the  armies  under 
control  of  the  Nanking  Government  are  included. 
The  figures  for  the  total,  as  supplied  to  the 
World  Almanac  by  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment, are  2,48.3,000,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
600,000  more  than  the  active  organized  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  com- 
bined. If  the  Japanese  should  succeed  in  reor- 
ganizing the  Manchurian  Government  with  the 
30,000  troops  they  have  employed  in  that  task, 
that  half  a  million  Chinese  soldiers  who  have 
lived  on  that  hapless  province  can  be  returned  to 
civil  life  and  useful  toil. 


An  ounce  of  enterprise  is  worth  a  pound  of 
privilege. — Marvin. 


Never  grumble  about  your  problems.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  your  income. 
— Robert  Updegraff. 

One  wrong  step  may  give  you  a  great  fall. 
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JOBS,  MACHINE  AND  CAPITALISM.  By  Arthur 
Dahlberg.  Publishers,  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.,   Price  $3. 

Xo  jobs,  machines  and  capitalism  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  ! 

It  is  the  author's  contention  in  this  telling  book 
that  ever  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Capi- 
talism has  operated  under  a  chronic  scarcity  of 
job  and  business  opportunity,  instead  of  a  scarcity 
of  lahor  hours,  and  that  if  once  this  system,  with 
its  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  its  unemploy- 
ment and  materialistic  standards  could  really  re- 
duce the  hours  of  lahor  at  the  same  time  thai 
labor-saving  machines  were  being  introduced. 
capitalism  could  secure  all  and  more  than  com- 
munism has  to  offer — without  the  difficulties  and 
evils  of  communism. 

This  analysis  of  contemporary  capitalism  is 
made  by  a  man  who  is  an  engineer,  as  well  as 
an  economist.  He  is  overcome  by  the  knowledge  of 
our  surplus  man-power  in  this  age  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  He  sees  our  high  schools  turning  out 
this  year  756,000  trained  hoys  and  girls  lull  of 
strength  and  enthusiasm,  and  our  colleges  gradu- 
ating another  131.000.  all  eager  to  start  out  in  life 
and  to  take  their  place  in  an  industrial  world  that 
has  no  room  or  need  for  them!  This  is  the  third 
such  crop  since  the  depression  started! 

Thoughtful  men  like  Dr.  Dahlberg  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

His  philosophy  as  to  how  we  can  pull  ourselves 
out  of  this  present  dilemma,  coincides  in  principle 
absolutely  with  the  program  put  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Lahor.  Hkel. 


The  teaching  of  abstract  moral  principles  is  of 
no  avail.  Man  is  essentially  a  casuist.  Leave  him 
to  the  application  of  your  principles,  and  he  will 
adapt  almost  any  scheme  of  conduct  to  them.  The 
moralist  who  does  not  boldly  and  explicitly  point 
the  application  of  his  principles  is  either  too  igno- 
rant of  human  nature  to  discharge  his  duty  with 
effect  or  is  a  coward. — Joseph  MeCabe. 


In  the  councils  of  a  State,  the  question  is 
not  so  much  what  ought  to  he  done  as  what 
can    be    done. — French. 


Oh,  square  thyself  for  use;  a  stone  that  may 
fit  in  the  wall  is  not  left  by  the  way. — Persian 
Proverb. 


Legal     Points    on    Collisions. —  Interesting 

points  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  vicinity  of  war  vessels  are 
brought  out  in  the  judgment  given  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Division.  London,  in  the  action  by  the 
owners  of  the  French  liner  Florida  against  the 
IJritish  Admiralty  for  damage  resulting  from  a 
collision  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  between  the 
liner  and  the  British  aircraft  carrier  Glorious. 
The  first  point  established  by  the  court  is  that 
warships  engaged  in  operations  of  an  exacting 
character  in  thick  weather  are  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  that  govern  the  navigation  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  Glorious  had  reduced  her 
from  15  to  10  knots,  but  her  commander 
failed  to  stop  her  engines  when  he  heard  the 
whistle  indicating  the  proximity  of  the  approach- 
ing vessel.  This  overruled  thy  defense  that  the 
conditions  were  such  as  to  exonerate  the  Glorious 
from  complying  with  the  usual  rules  and  stopping. 
As  to  the  Florida,  which  lost  22  lives  in  the  col- 
lision, she  was  also  to  blame  for  maintaining  too 
great  a  -peed  in  the  thick  fog.  failing  to  stop 
and  crossing  the  bow  of  the  Glorious.  Damages 
were  divided,  two  thirds  against  the  Florida  and 
one-third  against  the  Glorious.  The  opinion  of 
the  court  I  Bateson,  J.)  closes  with  the  pertinent 
Jtion  that  consideration  might  be  given  to 
the  question  whether,  when  aircraft  are  in  the 
air.  a  wide  berth  should  be  given  to  the  carrier 
ami.  in  cases  of  thick  fog,  to  the  advisability  of 
revising  the  existing  navigation  rules.  The  col- 
lision  took  place  last  year  and  the  case  was  heard 
in  court  in  the  regular  way.  Had  a  U.  S.  war- 
ship been  involved,  this  procedure  would  be  im- 
possible and  the  owners  of  the  colliding 
would  have  to  seek  compensation  through  Con- 
I'urthermore,  under  the  rule  of  equal  di- 
vision of  damages,  when  both  vessels  are  at  fault, 
the  owners  of  the  Florida  would  have  escaped 
with  a  lesser  penalty  than  when,  as  in  England. 
damages  are  divided  according  to  the  degree  of 
transgression  of  the  rule-. 


I  believe,  indeed,  that  tinder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  means  of  life  were  more  abundant 
during  the  Middle  Ages  than  they  are  under  our 
modern  experience.  Thery  was,  I  am  convinced, 
no  extreme  poverty. —  Thorold  Rogers,  in  the 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  25  cents,  payable 
October  1  to  stock  of  record  September  15. 

The  steamship  Willamette,  903  tons  gross, 
built  at  Fairhaven,  Cal.,  in  1911,  and  owned  by 
the  Charles  R.  McCormick  Lumber  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  sold  to  Capt.  F.  K.  Dedrik 
and  associates,  of  the  California  Whaling  Co.,  for 
for  use  in  whaling  off  Santa  Barbara  Island.  She 
will  be  renamed  California. 

Two  of  the  fleet  of  motor-tankers  ordered  in 
Europe  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  (N.  J.)  ship- 
ping subsidiary,  the  Standard  Shipping  Co.. 
have  been  completed — the  R.  L.  Hague  and  the 
Franz  Ivlasen,  the  former  in  Italy  and  the  latter 
in  Germany.  The  Italian  vessel  is  the  first  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.'s  large  motor  fleet  to  be  equip- 
ped with  Fiat  motors.  The  length  of  the  ship  is 
520  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  beam  70  ft.  6  in., 
and  depth  38  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  output  of  the  two 
engines  is  2,250  b.h.p.  each,  for  a  service  speed 
of  12  knots. 

Hamburg- American  Line  vessels  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Hamburg  carried  16,500 
passengers  to  Europe  during  May,  June  and  July 
of  the  current  year,  about  4,100,  or  33  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year.  Sail- 
ings were  reduced  this  year,  making  a  higher 
average  passenger  list  on  each  sailing.  Tourist 
and  third  class  bookings  were  notably  higher  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  of  this  year  than  in  the 
1931  season,  but  revenues  declined  because  of 
the  reductions  in  fares. 

Cancellation  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  and  the  Chilean  Cia.  Sud-Amer- 
icana  de  Vapores  (South  American  S.  S.  Co.), 
under  which  the  company  is  allowed  to  operate 
in  the  Peruvian  coastwise  trade  on  equal  terms 
with  Peruvian  vessels,  will  become  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1932,  the  Peruvian  treasury  has  noti- 
fied the  company.  It  is  inferred  from  this  an- 
nouncement that  the  Peruvian  S.  S.  Co.  may  be 
saved  from  utter  bankruptcy,  as  the  company  has 
been  practically  in  liquidation  for  some  time. 
Shares  of  the  Peruvian  S.  S.  Co.  are  expected 
to  be  offered  to  the  public  by  the  government  in 
order  to  raise  the  capital  needed  by  the  company 


to  recondition  its  vessels  for  more  extensive 
operation. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  subsidies  paid  by  Poland 
to  aid  her  merchant  marine,  the  economic  crisis 
is  telling  heavily  on  her  shipping  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  further  loans  will  have  to  be  raised  in 
France  to  make  up  the  deficits,  notwithstanding 
that  since  1925  about  a  million  dollars  has  been 
paid  out  in  subsidies  to  shipping  apart  from  the 
amounts  granted  the  State  fleet  for  the  acquisition 
of  tonnage.  The  current  year's  budget  provided 
credits  of  about  $500,000  for  buying  vessels, 
subsidizing  shipping  and  fishing,  maritime  propa- 
ganda and  extensions  of  the  port  of  Gdynia.  The 
principal  Polish  shipping  service  is  that  to  Eng- 
land, which  is  Poland's  best  customer  for  dairy 
products,  bacon,  timber  and  cheap  goods.  The 
four  vessels  on  this  service  never  lack  cargo ;  yet 
about  $400,000  was  lost  last  year. 

A  second  temporary  injunction  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Federal  Court  at  New  Orleans  by 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Standard  Fruit  &  S.  S.  Co. 
and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Morgan  Line)  against 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  municipality  of  New 
Orleans  which  requires  dock  workers  to  be  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  two  years'  standing,  and 
to  hold  poll  tax  receipts  for  the  years  1930  and 
1931.  Sixty-three  steamship  companies  of  New 
Orleans  have  already  won  a  temporary  injunction 
restraining  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  discrim- 
inates against  negro  dock  workers,  who  cannot 
vote  in  Louisiana.  Should  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  be  upheld,  many  dock  workers  who 
have  been  in  the  steady  employ  of  stevedores  and 
steamship  companies  at  New  Orleans  for  a  period 
of  years  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  others, 
presumably  members  of  a  local  longshoremen's 
union. 

Acquisition  by  National  Shipbuilders'  Security, 
Ltd.,  of  two  more  shipyards  for  dismantling  fur- 
ther reduces  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of  the 
Clyde  by  about  50,000  tons  a  year.  Already  three 
yards  have  been  closed  in  the  Clyde  district  under 
the  same  scheme,  so  that  the  total  reduction  is 
five,  and  it  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  the  closing  of  a  sixth  establishment. 
The  yards  which  have  just  been  purchased  are 
the  West  Shipyard  of  Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  yard  of  Archibald  McMillan  &  Son, 
Dumbarton.  Both  establishments  have  been  idle 
for  some  time   Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.  will  continue 
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shipbuilding  in  their  large  yard  at  Whiteinch  and 
in  their  smaller  establishment  of  Jordanvale.  The 
shipyard  of  Robert  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sun- 
derland, is  also  scheduled  to  be  closed.  With  the 
three  above  named  yards,  National  Shipbuilders' 
Security,  Ltd.,  have  dismantled  a  total  of  eighty- 
two  building  berths,  with  a  total  annual  capacity 
of  nearly  600,000  tons,  divided  almost  equally 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  interest  in  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Freight 
operations  of  Canada  Steamship  Lines  have  been 
well  under  50  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  60  per 
cent  of  the  Upper  Lakes  tonnage  is  idle.  The  St. 
Lawrence  trade  is  also  running  very  light,  al- 
though the  Upper  Lakes  passenger  business  has 
been  fair  so  far.  Unless  a  sharp  recovery  in 
traffic  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
believed  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Canada 
Steamship  Lines  is  imminent.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances reports  of  an  offer  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific are  considered  to  be  entirely  logical.  If  all 
the  assets  of  C.  S.  L.  should  be  included  in  the 
deal  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  acquire,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  cargo  vessels,  several  elevators 
and  terminals,  yards,  hotels,  passenger  vessels 
both  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
three  Upper  Lakes  liners  now  operating  in  con- 
junction with  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  arbitration  award  in  the  case  of  the  claim 
made  by  Sweden  for  the  detention  of  the  two 
Johnson  Line  ships  Kronprins  Gustaf  Adolf  and 
Pacific  during  the  war,  is  reported  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Sweden  claimed  $3,012,173, 
and  Professor  Eugene  Borel,  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
maritime  law  in  Europe,  who  was  chosen  as  arbi- 
trator, decided  that  the  United  States  had  not 
detained  the  two  ships  in  contravention  of  treaties. 
The  claim  was  based  on  the  alleged  detention  of 
the  two  vessels  for  more  than  a  year  from  June, 
1917.  while  the  United  States  denied  that  there  had 
been  a  detention  but  that  the  ships  had  remained 
in  New  York  and  Newport  for  reasons  other  than 
duress  in  contravention  of  agreements  between 
the  two  countries  dated  April  3,  1783,  and  July  4, 
1827.  The  claims  formed  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  for  fifteen  years.  Only  last 
December  the  two  countries  agreed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration  and  proceedings  were  begun 
at  Washington  May  10  last. 


LABOR  NEWS 


( )nc  out  of  every  hundred  persons  in  this 
country  is  unable  to  speak  the  English  language, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  Of  the  13.025,- 
800  foreign-born  persons  1.224,995  have  been 
unable  to  master  their  adopted  country's  tongue. 

In  Lewiston,  Me..  Republican  politicians  re- 
moved from  the  voting  lists  names  of  all  persons 
who  have  received  municipal  relief,  together  with 
their  wives  and  dependent  parents.  About  1,000 
persons  in  that  one  town  were  thus  disfranchised. 
But  the  trick  did  not  work.  Maine  elected  a 
Democratic  Governor,  and  two  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  Publishers  Association  of  New  York- 
agreed  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  hours  and 
wages  with  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  The 
newspaper  publishers  asked  the  printers  to  take 
a  20  per  cent  cut.  while  Typographical  Lmion 
No.  6  asked  for  a  9  per  cent  wage  increase  and 
a  six-hour,  five-day  week.  The  proposal  to  arbi- 
trate the  controversy  was  made  by  the  union. 

Some  67,309  persons  in  Canada  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  old  age  pensions  at  the  end  of  June,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor.  While  the 
maximum  pension  is  $20  a  month,  the  average 
is  $19.  Pensions  are  payable  in  all  Canada  west 
of  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  have  enacted  the  necessary 
legislation  but  pension  payments  have  not  begun. 

The  "hunger  congress"  of  the  jobless  during 
its  week's  session  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  decided 
to  march  on  Mexico  City  to  demand  unemploy- 
ment relief.  The  plan  is  to  picket  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  when  it  meets  in  September.  Leaders 
reported  that  the  movement  had  receivd  support 
throughout  Mexico  and  that  here  would  be  a  con- 
certed march  on  the  capital  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  Chicago  a  local  union  of  young  women  art- 
ists' and  fashion  models  has  been  granted  a  charter 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mis^ 
Bernice  Argast,  named  president  of  the  new 
union,  declared  that  the  models  are  organizing  to 
insure  standard  wages  and  reasonable  working 
conditions.  While  it  is  primarily  a  girls'  union, 
the  officers  are  willing  to  take  in  the  young  nun 
who  pose  for  collar  ads  and  magazine  advertising. 
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The  Forstmann  Woolen  Company  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest  woolen  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  announced  that  it  would  inaugu- 
rate a  five-day  working  week  in  all  its  mills.  Curt 
Forstmann,  vice  president,  estimated  that  the 
short  work  week  would  increase  the  number  of 
employees  by  about  10  per  cent.  With  the  start 
of  the  five-day  week  the  company  employed  two 
eight-hour  shifts. 

On  the  heels  of  the  economic  gathering  at  which 
President  Hoover  declared  the  worst  of  the  crisis 
past,  the  railroad  presidents  of  the  United  States 
are  continuing  to  hold  conferences  to  force  cuts 
in  railroad  wages.  After  preliminary  conferences, 
nine  officials  have  been  named  by  the  presidents 
to  represent  the  managements  in  wage  negotia- 
tions. This  committee  will  try  to  secure  a  con- 
ference with  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation, and  urge  a  further  slash  in  railroad 
wages.  Railway  managements  insist  that  there 
must  be  a  cut  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Carroll  D.  Winslow,  president  of  the  Electric 
Ferries,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  declared  his  company 
would  make  no  wage  reduction  for  its  employes 
following  the  statement  in  the  press  that  railroad 
managements  were  considering  the  preparation  of 
thirty-day  notices  for  a  20  per  cent  wage  reduc- 
tion to  be  served  on  the  railroad  employes'  unions 
holding  contracts  with  the  railroad  executives. 
"Electric  Ferries,  Inc.,  employs  several  hundred 
men,"  said  Mr.  Winslow,  "and  we  will  not  co- 
operate with  the  announced  policy  of  the  railroads 
to  make  a  wage  cut.  Our  men  have  responsiblities 
to  the  public  and  families  to  support,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  or  to  ourselves  to  make  any  cut  in 
their  wages." 

Women  employees  of  Minnesota  night  clubs 
have  no  reason  to  share  in  the  laughter  and 
gaiety  prevailing  in  those  places,  according  to  a 
wage  survey  just  completed  by  the  State  In- 
dustrial Commission.  Sixty  establishments  em- 
ploying 119  women — waitresses,  cooks,  dish- 
washers and  entertainers  —  were  investigated. 
Wages  ranged  as  low  as  $3  a  week,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  105-hour  working  week  prevailed. 
Only  20  of  the  places  maintained  a  48-hour  week 
for  employees.  The  astounding  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  is  that  all  the  wage 
figures  include  the  approximate  value  of  tips  re- 
ceived by  the  waitresses  and  entertainers.  And  it 
may  be  news  to  night-club  patrons  that  most  of 


the  proprietors  required  the  girls  to  give  "the 
house"  half  of  all  the  tips  they  got. 

Twenty-three  suits  have  been  filed  in  the  cir- 
cuit court,  Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  asking  nearly 
$500,000  in  damages  for  deaths,  injury,  or  sick- 
ness which  the  plaintiffs  contend  resulted  from 
working  on  the  big  conversion  tunnel  of  the  New 
Kanawha  Power  Co.  at  Hawk's  Nest  near  here. 
The  suits  are  filed  against  Rinehart  and  Dennus, 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  contractors  on  the  project. 
In  boring  the  tunnel  to  divert  the  water  of  the 
river  into  the  hydro-electric  plant  the  workers  had 
to  remove  great  quantities  of  silica  sand,  known 
as  glass  sand.  The  suits  contend  that  the  work- 
men contracted  silicosis,  a  disease  of  the  lungs 
caused  by  breathing  fine  sand  particles.  Seven- 
teen of  the  suits  are  by  workmen  who  claim  they 
suffered  permanent  disability  from  the  disease. 
The  other  six  are  by  executors  of  workmen  who, 
it  is  claimed,  died  of  silicosis.  The  suits  for  per- 
manent disability  are  for  $25,000  each  and  for 
death  $10,000  each. 

The  recent  Congress  of  the  Norsk  Arbeids- 
mandsforbund  (Norwegian  General  Workers' 
Union)  decided  to  terminate  the  Reciprocal 
Agreement  which  has  up  till  now  been  in  force 
with  the  Russian  Miners'  Union.  The  decision 
was  carried  by  seventy-nine  votes  to  thirty-nine 
and  was  communicated  to  the  Russian  union. 
This  Reciprocal  Agreement  was  the  cause  of 
much  difficulty  in  the  relations  between  the 
Norsk  Arbeidsmansforbund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Factory  Workers,  with  which 
it  had  previously  been  affiliated.  The  same  diffi- 
culties had  before  that  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
union  from  the  International  Federation  of 
Miners.  The  step  taken  was  due  to  the  recog- 
nition by  the  organization  of  the  very  doubtful 
value  of  this  Reciprocal  Agreement  when  com- 
pared with  the  very  real  interests  which  would  be 
served  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Norwegian  work- 
ing class  with  the  workers  organized  internation- 
ally in  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  Thus  the  last  Reciprocal  Agreement  ex- 
isting between  Norway  and  the  Russian  trade 
unions  is  now  dissolved. 


The  White  House  elevator  broke  down.  Into 
the  White  House  grounds  drove  a  repair  truck. 
On  the  front  of  it  was  a  plate:  "Repeal  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment."  On  the  rear  a  sign 
read:  "Vote   for  Roosevelt." 
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DUTCH  HERRING  FISHERY  HE  FINALLY  WOKE  UP! 


The  Dutch  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  in 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel.  The  fishing  sea- 
son lasts  from  June  to  December. 

The  Dutch  herring  fleet  consists  of  forty-eight 
steam  trawlers,  232  motor  trawlers  and  twenty- 
one  trawlers  driven  by  sail.  The  last,  however, 
are  no  longer  in  use.  The  tonnage  of  the  steam 
trawlers  ranges  from  160  to  220  tons.  The  motor 
trawlers  have  a  tonnage  of  from  110  to  130  tons. 

The  crew  of  each  steam  trawler  consists  of 
seventeen  men.  The  crews  of  the  motor  trawlers 
vary  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  persons.  Their 
composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  steam  trawl- 
ers except  for  the  fact  that  the  engineer  and  the 
fireman  are  replaced  by  the  motor  engineer.  The 
number  of  seamen  varies  from  five  to  seven. 

Throughout  the  season  the  able  seamen  receive 
a  guaranteed  weekly  income  of  fourteen  Dutch 
florins,  the  remaining  grades  a  sum  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rank,  while  the  caster-off  receives 
a  guaranteed  weekly  income  of  from  7.50  to  8. — 
Dutch  florins  and  the  "holder-ofT"  one  of  from 
5. —  to  6. — Dutch  florins. 

(  )n  each  trip  out  the  crew  receives  a  share  in 
the  catch  which  is  distributed  according  to  grades 
as  regulated  by  trade-union  agreements. 

Working  hours  are  unlimited.  On  the  journey 
to  and  from  the  fisheries  only  ordinary  watches 
are  kept.  During  the  actual  period  of  fishing 
hours  of  labor  range  from  ten  to  twenty- four  per 
day.  In  harbor,  when  the  crew  has  to  unload  the 
catch  itself,  working  hours  are  what  are  neces- 
sary for  this,  namely  from  four  to  five  hours. 

The  crews  come  under  the  Accident  Insurance. 
the  ( )ld  Age  Insurance  and  the  Disablement  In- 
surance. In  addition  these  workers  may  insure 
themselves  against  unemployment  through  their 
union.  With  the  exception  of  the  contribution  to 
unemployment  insurance — which  is  borne  jointly 
by  the  fishers  and  the  state,  the  contribution*  are 
paid  by  the  owners. 


Natural  ability  without  education  has  oftener 
raised  man  to  glory  than  education  without  nat- 
ural ability. — Cicero. 


There  is  a  time  when  the  urge  to  join  a  union 
meets  with  a  stony  stare  and  falls  on  deal  ears 
when    certain    cl  if    white-collared    workers 

are  approached  on  the  subject.    Busini  - 
unemployment    nil.     Why    worry?     Then    there 
comes  a  time  when  the  light  of  reason  dawn-  on 
many  who  were  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

llarken  to  the  wail  of  a  New  York  hotel  clerk, 
who,  after  receiving  five  wage  cuts  over  a  period 
of  a  few  months,  takes  time  out  on  his  ten-hour-a- 
day  job  to  declare:  "Conditions  arc  terrible.  We 
will  have  to  join  a  union."  And  he  certainly  will 
if  he  ever  expects  to  secure  improved  working 
conditions,  reasonable  working  hours  and  decent 
wage-. 


It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried  emergen- 
cies that  the  native  metal  of  a  man  is  tested  — 
Lowell. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION,  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of  "Seamen's  Journal,"  published  monthly,  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  October  l. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Court  Commissioner,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Paul  Scharrenberg,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  of  the  "Seamen's  Journal,'-  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
•hown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and   business  managers  are: 

Publisher,   International   Seamen's  Union  of  America. 
Editor,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  525   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,   Paul  Scharrenberg. 
Business   Managers,   none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Andrew  Furu- 
seth,  President,  A.I-  of  L.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Victor 
A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are;  (If  there  are 
none,    so   state.  )  ► 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  arid  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  p<  i 

tion,   or   corporation   has  any   interest   direct   or   indirect   in   the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  thr  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown   above    is 

(This    information    is    required    from    daily    publications    only.) 
PAUL  SCHARRENBERG, 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    29th    day    of    September, 
1932. 
[Seal.]  CARL  W.   MUELLER,  Court  Commissioner 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
(My  commission  expires  with  life.) 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association   No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San   Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8C  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Telephone  SUtter  6900 

Notary  Public-Typewriting 

ANNE  F.  HASTY 

SEABOARD  BRANCH 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co. 

101  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG..   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 

110  EAST  STREET  NEAR  MISSION 

GArfield  9633  San  Francisco 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  C.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 
Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  Office  hours,  8:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  1 
Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 
"One   Patient    Tells   Another" 


Would  Soon  Be  All  Right 

"Bear  up,  Buster,"  said  the  fight- 
er's second  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
round,  "you'll  be  all  right  soon." 

"What  yer  mean?"  gasped  Buster. 

"We've  sent  for  the  detective  for 
yer." 

"What  yer  getting  at  now? 
What's  the  detective  for?" 

"To  'elp  yer  find  the  bloke  what 
yer  supposed  to  be  'ittin'." 


Natural  History 

An  Englishman  was  startled  when 
he  heard  a  weird  scream  in  the 
night.    "What  was  that?"  he  asked. 

"An  owl,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  what  was  'owl- 
ing?" — M.  S.,  Canada. 


A  salesman  sold  an  elderly  negro 
farmer  a  tractor.  Some  time  after 
the  machine  was  delivered,  the  sales- 
man called  on  his  customer  to  pay. 

"Can  you  pay  me  for  that  tractor, 
Uncle  Jim?"  he  asked. 

"Pay  fo'  de  tractor!"  he  asked  in 
astonishment.  "Why,  man,  yo'  done 
tole  me  dat  in  free  weeks  de  tractor 
would  pay  fo'  hisself." — Globe. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH   STREET,    SAN    PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S     CLOTHING,     SHOES,     HATS. 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO   BIG   STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Go. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  CoIutrSarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


Seeing  Double 

"Oscar,"  said  the  bank  manager, 
"there'll  be  a  vacancy  here  soon,  and 
I'm  thinking  of  giving  your  twin 
brother  the  job." 

"My  twin  brother?"  exclaimed 
Oscar  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  the  one  I  saw  watching  the 
ball  game  yesterday  while  you  were 
at  your  aunt's  funeral,"  explained 
the   manager. 

"Oh — er — yes,"  said  Oscar.  "I — 
I  remember!  I — Til  go  out  and  hunt 
him  up." 

"Good!"  said  the  manager.  "And 
don't  cume  back  till  you've  found 
him."— 7^.  E.   W .,  Mass. 


For  a  Sweet  Scotch 

Harry  Lauder  was  playing  golf 
one  bitter  cold  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  round  he  slipped  something  into 
the  caddie's  hand  and  said  kindly: 

"That's  for  a  glass  of  hot  whiskey, 
my   man."  - 

The  caddie  opened  his  hand  and 
discovered  a  lump  of  sugar. 


Seems  Obvious 


A  red-haired  boy  applied  for  a  job 

in  a  butcher  shop. 

"How  much  will  you  give  me?" 
"Three  dollars  a  week;  but  what 

can  you  do  to  make  yourself  useful 

around  a  butcher  shop?" 
"Anything." 

"Well,  can  you  dress  a  chicken?'" 
"Not  on  $3  a  week,"  said  the  boy. 


No  Monopoly  On  It 

Boy — Do  you  know,  Dad,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  a  man  doesn't 
know  his  wife  until  he  marries  her? 

Dad — Why  single  out  Africa? 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
n  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,    Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 
QUICK  SERVICB 

San  Francisco  California 


Union-made  Work  Clothes  and  Shoes 

Uniform  Caps,  Oilskins  and 

Seaboots 


SAM'S 


Shore  and  Offshore  Outfitting  Store 
Formerly   with    Geo.   H.   Price 

4  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone   GArfield    6784 


Not  At  All 

Usher  at  a  wedding  (to  a  cold, 
dignified  lady) — Are  you  a  friend 
of  the  groom? 

Lady — No.  indeed!  I'm  the  hride's 
mother. 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  farmer,  visiting  his  son's  college 
and  wandering  into  a  chemistry 
class,  saw  some  students  busy  ex- 
perimenting. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"We're  endeavoring,"  replied  one 
of  the  students,  "to  discover  or  in- 
vent a  universal  solvent." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"A  liquid  that  will  dissolve  any- 
thing." 

"That's  a  great  idea,"  agreed  the 
farmer.  "When  you  find  it,  what 
are  you  going  to  keep  it  in?" — Tit- 
Bits. 


Something  to  Crow  About 

Polly — These  roosters  kept  me 
awake  this  morning  with  their 
crowing. 

Brother — Don't  complain  about 
the  roosters.  When  you  get  up  early 
you  crow  about  it  for  days. 


Obadiah — I  think  Peggy  would 
make  a  wonderful  wife.  Every  time 
I  go  over  to  her  house  I  find  her 
darning  one  of  her  father's  socks. 

Joshua — That  appealed  to  me, 
too,  until  I  noticed  it  was  always  the 
same  sock. 
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SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 


N  behalf  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  President  Furuseth 
has  written  the  following  self-explanatory 
Petition  and  Memorandum  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States: 
Gentlemen :  On  behalf  of  the  seamen  and  those 
believing  in  human  freedom  the  undersigned 
most  earnestly  pray  that  the  Treaty  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  signed  in  London,  May  31,  1929, 
be  refused  ratification.  After  careful  study  of 
that  Treaty  we  are  satisfied  that  if  ratified  it  will 
restore  to  foreign  nations  such  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  their  crews  as  was  exer- 
cised by  them  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act,  that  our  maritime  policy  and  our  immi- 
gration and  exclusion  policy  will  be  surrendered, 
and  that  the  safety  at  sea  will  be  reduced. 

In  proof  of  these  statements,  we  most  respect- 
fully submit  the  following :  When  we  seamen  had 
struggled  for  some  eighteen  years  to  pass  the  Sea- 
men's Act — the  shipowners  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  being  always  in  opposition — and 
when  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  made  the  question 
one  in  which  the  world  was  interested,  a  meeting 
of  maritime  nations  was  called  at  London,  and 
the  Treaty  of  1914  was  agreed  to.  That'  Treaty 
had  to  be  defeated  by  the  United  States  Senate 
before  the  Seamen's  Act  could  be  passed.  It  was 
defeated  and  the   Europeon  nations,  which  had 


ratified  it,  withdrew  their  ratification  because  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify.  At  present  some 
of  the  European  nations  are,  according  to  letter 
from  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Senator  Borah,  waiting  to  see  what  the  United 
States  will  do  (page  18,  hearings).  If  the  United 
States  shall  refuse  to  ratify  nothing  will  be  gained 
to  the  Europeans.  Under  existing  treaties,  their 
jurisdiction  over  ships  and  crews  follows  their 
flag  into  the  ports  of  their  neighbors.  As  between 
European  nations  no  new  rights  would  be  ac- 
quired. As  between  those  nations  and  the  United 
States  the  rights  and  the  jurisdiction  withdrawn 
when  the  Seamen's  Act  was  passed  will  be  re- 
stored (see  Chapter  VI,  Certificates,  page  26, 
Treaty). 

The  Safety  Certificates  (all  italics  ours)  are  the 
essence  of  the  Treaty.  Article  49  provides  for 
their  issue.  They  are  to  be  issued  under  Chapters 
II,  III,  and  IV,  and  in  addition  thereto  it  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  certificate,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  which  reads  as  follows : 
ARTICLE  49 

".  .  .  .  A  certificate  called  an  exemption  certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  every  ship  to  which  exemption  is 
granted  by  a  Contracting  Government  under,  and  in 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  Chapters  II,  III, 
and  IV  of  the  present  Convention. 

"The  inspection  and  survey  of  ships,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  and  the  annexed  Regulations  appli- 
cable to  such  ships  and  the  granting  of  exemptions 
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therefrom,  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
country  in  which  the  ships  are  registered,  provided 
that  the  government  of  each  country  may  entrust  the 
inspection  and  survey  of  its  ships  either  to  surveyors 
nominated  for  this  purpose  or  to  organizations  rec- 
ognized by  it.  In  every  case  the  government  con- 
cerned fully  guarantees  the  completeness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  inspection  and  survey.  .  .  /'  (It  follows 
that  to  question  the  certificate  is  to  question  the  good 
faith  and  honor  of  such  government.) 

Article  50  deals  with  "Issue  of  Certificate  by 
Another  Government/'  Such  action  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  performed  except  "at  the  request  of 
the  government  of  a  country  in  which  the  ship 
coming  under  the  present  Convention  is  registered 
..."  Article  61  provides  for  the  form  of  the 
Certificate,  which  form  "shall  be  that  of  the  mod- 
els in  Regulation  XLVII."  (See  pages  78  and  79 
of  Convention.)  Article  52 — Duration  of  Certi- 
ficate : 

Certificates  shall  not  be  issued  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twelve  months.  If  a  ship  at  the  time  when  its 
certificate  expires  is  not  in  a  port  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  registered,  the  certificate  may  be  extended 
by  a  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  country  to  which 
the  ship  belongs  (see  pages  27  and  28  of  Treaty). 
Article  53 — Acceptance  of  Certificate — reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Certificates  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  Con- 
tracting Government  shall  be  accepted  by  the  other 
Contracting  Governments  for  all  purposes  covered  by 
the  present  Convention.  It  shall  be  regarded  by  the 
other  Contracting  Governments  as  having  the  same 
force  as  the  certificates  issued  by  them  to  their  own 
ships.  (Our  inspectors  do  no  more  with  reference  to 
our  own  ships  than  to  look  at  the  certificate.  If  that 
is  all  right  there  is  no  further  inspection  or  survey 
unless  the  vessel  has  had  some  misfortune  or  unsea- 
worthiness is  apparent  upon  the  surface,  and  we  could 
go  no  further  in  a  foreign  ship  unless  we  are  willing 
to  insult  the  government  which  issued  the  certificate.) 
Article  54 — Control — reads  as  follows: 

Every  ship  holding  a  certificate  issued  under  Ar- 
ticle 49  or  Article  50  is  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the 
other  Contracting  Governments,  to  control  by  officers 
duly  authorized  by  such  governments  insofar  as  the 
control  is  directed  towards  verifying  that  there  is  on 
board  a  valid  certificate  and,  if  necessary,  that  the 
condition  of  the  vessel's  seaworthiness  corresponds 
substantially  with  the  particulars  of  that  certificate: 
that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  ship  can  proceed  to  sea  with- 
out danger  to  the  passengers  and  the  crew.  In  the 
event  of  this  control  giving  rise  to  intervention  of  any 
kind,  the  officer  carrying  out  the  control  shall  forth- 
with inform  the  consul  of  the  country  in  which  the 
ship  is  registered  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
intervention  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  jurisdiction  then  passes  from  the  inspector 

to  the  diploma  and  the  vessel  evidently  proceeds. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  detaining  her, 

because  section  14  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  which  is 

4488  R.  S.,  as  amended  with  the  proviso  thereto, 

is    necessarily    repealed.      The    proviso    reads    as 

follows : 

Provided,  that  foreign  vessels  leaving  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  comply  with  the  rules  herein  pre- 
scribed as  to  lifesaving  appliances,  and  the  manning 
of  same. 


Article  22  dials  with  manning  of  life  boats  and 
Regulation  42  |  page  69)  prescribes  the  number  of 
certificated  lifeboat  men.  The  number  of  men  pre- 
scribed is  too  small  to  handle  the  boats  and  the 
rest  must  necessarily  come  from  the  vessel's  crew, 
Article  48 — Manning — reads  as  follows: 

The  Contracting  Governments  undertake,  each  for 
its  national  ships,  to  maintain,  or,  if  it  is  necessary, 
to  adopt,  measures  for  the  purpose  of  insuring,  that 
from   the   point   of   view  of   safety   of   life  at   sea,   all 

ships  shall  be  sufficiently  and  efficiently  manned. 

Since  tlu-  Treaty  nowhere  provides  any  stand- 
ard of  either  sufficiency  or  efficiency,  the  Contract- 
in-  Government  will  determine  the  standards  for 
itself.  To  question  such  a  standard  is  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  and  honor  of  the  government 
and  since  to  interfere  with  the  crew  of  the  ves- 
sel is  to  interfere  witli  safety,  it  follows  that 
Section  4  of  the  Seanu-n's  Act  will  have  no  ap- 
plication to  ships  or  crews  of  foreign  vessels. 
It  follows  further  that  Sub-section  (c)  of  Sec- 
tion II  of  the  Seamen's  Act  will  be  repealed 
with  the  result  that  advance  of  wages  will  be  re- 
stored in  so  far  a-  foreign  vessels  are  concerned. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Act  approved  December 
26,  1920  (41  Stat.  1082),  an  Act  "providing  for 
treatment  in  hospitals  of  diseased  alien  seamen, 
is  also  repealed.  In  order  to  enforce  the  said 
.act  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  seamen  coming 
from  any  foreign  port  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  suffering  from  any  loathsome  or  con- 
tagious disease,  and  it  then  provides  that  such 
seamen  shall  be  sent  to  a  hospital  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel,  which  expense  is  not  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  seaman's  wages.  The  Act  was 
persistently  opposed  by  shipowners,  foreign  and 
American  and  denied  validity  until  declared 
valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Safety  Certificate  will  be 
held  to  apply  to  the  crew  because  they  are  the 
most  important  element  of  safety  and,  further, 
because  the  Treaty  grants  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  the  issuing  nation. 

Article  57  of  the  Treaty  provides  for  "Equiva- 
lents"  and  reads  as  follows : 

Where  in  the  present  Convention  it  is  provided  that 
a  particular  fitting,  appliance  or  apparatus,  or  type 
thereof,  shall  he  fitted  or  carried  in  a  ship,  or  that 
any  particular  arrangement  shall  he  adopted,  any  ad- 
ministration may  accept  in  suhstitution  thereof  any 
other  fitting,  appliance,  or  apparatus,  or  type  tfiereof, 
or  any  other  arrangement,  provided  that  such  admin- 
istration shall  have  heen  satisfied  by  suitable  trials  that 
the  fitting,  appliance,  or  apparatus,  or  type  thereof,  or 
the  arrangement  substituted,  is  at  least  as  effective 
as  that  specified  in  the  present  Convention.  Any  ad- 
ministration which  so  accepts  a  new  fitting,  appliance 
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or  apparatus,  or  type  thereof,  or  new  arrangement, 
shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  other  administra- 
tions and,  upon  request,  the  particulars  thereof,  to- 
gether  with   a  report  upon   the   trials   made. 

Section  4484  R.  S.  (page  35),  The  Passenger 
Act  of  1882  as  amended  (page  42),  and  Sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
(page  91),  Laws  Governing  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service,  are  laws  passed  by  the  United 
States  to  protect  passengers  on  American  and  on 
foreign  vessels  bringing  passengers  to  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  will,  it  seems,  be 
repealed  if  this  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States. 

If  this  Treaty  is  ratified  by  the  United  States, 
the  labor  of  more  than  thirty  years  for  safety  at 
sea,  for  humanitarian  treatment  of  seamen  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels  will  have  been 
wasted.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  be  amended  to  prevent  this  country  being 
placed  at  economic  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  foreign  vessels ;  our  maritime  policy  and 
our  immigration  and  exclusion  policy  will  be 
surrendered,  and  safety  at  sea  will  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced.  The  Seamen's  Act  was,  by  Presi- 
dent Harding,  called  an  expression  of  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that 
the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  would  be  contrary 
to  the  conscience  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully 
submit  our  protest  hoping  and  believing  that  this 
Treaty  will  be  rejected. 

OWNERS  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS 


Thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  shipping  companies 
operating  under  the  American  flag  are  one-ship 
enterprises,  but  these  vessels  comprise  only  938,- 
587  tons  of  the  nation's  total  of  15,838,655  gross 
tonnage  of  documented  vessels,  according  to  A.  J. 
Tyrer,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation and  Steamboat  Inspection. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  survey,  there  are 
12,309  owners  of  registered  vessels  controlling 
25,156  bottoms,  twenty  of  which  own  fleets  of 
100,000  tons  or  more  and  forty-eight  of  50,000 
or  more. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  with  a 
fleet  leased  and  otherwise,  of  2,088,864  gross  tons 
in  362  ships  is  the  world's  largest  shipowner.  This 
tonnage  is  more  than  twice  that  of  all  one-ship 
lines.  A  year  ago,  the  Shipping  Board  had  397 
vessels  of  2,239,153  gross  tons.  All  of  these 
vessels  are  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over. 


TWELVE   HOUR  DAY   PREVAILS 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  president  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Share-the-Work  Movement  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  and  Industrial  Committee  set 
up  by  President  Hoover's  recent  conference  to 
mobilize  business  men  and  bankers  to  restore 
business  prosperity. 

According  to  Mr.  Teagle,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  ''share  the  work"  movement  is  to 
decrease  unemployment  by  a  wider  spreading  of 
work  among  a  larger  group  of  employees  work- 
ing shorter  periods,  rather  than  by  employing  a 
smaller  group  working  longer  periods. 

Acting  Secretary  Goshorn  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  following  timely  com- 
munication, directs  Mr.  Teagle's  attention  to  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  for  creating  more  jobs : 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  Chairman, 
President's  Special  Coordinating  Committee, 
Federal  Reserve  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Recent  press  reports  state  that  you  have  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  President's  Special  Coordi- 
nating Committee  dealing  with  the  unemployment 
problem  and  further  state  that  "you  propose  to  make 
the  most  intensive  and  far-reaching  drive  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country  to  create  jobs." 

Therefore,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  sailors  on  the  majority  of  Great  Lakes  vessels 
are  required  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and,  as  our 
industry  operates  continuously,  this  means  an  eighty- 
four  hour  work  week.  Such  obsolete  working  condi- 
tions are  a  contributing  factor  in  the  present  serious 
unemployment   situation  among   Great   Lakes   sailors. 

The  importance  of  the  vast  Great  Lakes  shipping 
industry  in  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  na- 
tion is  well  known  and  requires  no  elaboration.  The 
movement  of  iron,  ore,  coal,  stone  and  grain  aggre- 
gates more  than  one  hundred  million  tons  annually  in 
normal  years.  Considerable  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  remarkable  progress  made  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  in  developing  efficient  and  economical 
methods  of  handling  this  vast  commerce.  Statistics 
published  in  the  1927  Annual  Report  of  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  of  which  practically  all  the  bulk 
freight  owners  are  members,  indicate  some  of  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years.  The  size  of  the  aver- 
age iron  ore  cargo  increased  from  7,351  gross  tons  in 
1914  to  8,791  gross  tons  in  1927.  The  average  size  of 
all  cargoes  increased  from  6,306  gross  tons  in  1911  to 
8,568  gross  tons  in  1927.  The  average  time  these  ves- 
sels spent  in  port  was  reduced  from  31  hours,  26  min- 
utes, in  1918,  to  17  hours  19  minutes  in  1927.  Cer- 
tainly a  splendid  record  of  increased  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  this  great  industry  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

However,  this  picture  of  progress  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  industry  has  failed  to  make  any  progress 
whatsoever  in  reducing  the  archaic  working  hours  im- 
posed upon  the  sailors  employed  in  the  deck  depart- 
ment of  their  vessels.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  brutal  and  inhuman  two 
watch  system  still  prevails  in  the  bulk  freight  trade 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  this  obsolete  system,  long 
(Continued  on  Page  282) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


The  change  in  helm  orders  to  the  direct  system 
will  take  place  January  1.  1933,  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  announces. 


Norway  has  ratified  the  International  Safet) 
at  Sea  treaty  and  has  exchanged  the  instruments 
of  ratification  with  the   British  Government. 

According  to  the  latest  news,  transmitted  by 
the  International  Transportworkers  Federation, 
the  owners  of  the  German  deep  sea  fishing  fleet 
have  been  unable  to  enforce  their  various  pro- 
posals for  reductions  in  wages  and  percentages. 
The  organized  fishermen  are  reported  to  be  on 

strike. 

*  * 

Chilean  shipowners  and  the  Chilean  Seamen's 
Union  at  Valparaiso  are  reported  to  have  reached 
an  agreement  to  pay  off  and  change  the  entire 
crew  of  their  vessels  on  the  termination  of  each 
voyage,  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment  among 
Chilean  seamen  at  Valparaiso.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  at  other  Chilean  ports. 

*  *         ^ 

The  New  Zealand  Seamen's  Journal  of  I  Vto- 
ber  3  reports  that  a  conference  between  New 
Zealand  Shipowners'  Federation  and  the  Sta- 
men's Union's  representatives  is  to  be  held  shortly 
to  discuss  proposals  for  an  agreement.  Members 
are  advised  that  the  agreement  with  the  ship- 
owners which  expired  on  August  31.  1932  is  to 
remain  in  force  until  notified  to  the  contrary. 

*  ■:■ 

Some  time  ago  the  German  shipowners  gave 
notice  to  terminate  the  general  collective  agree- 
ment with  the  seamen.  The  shipowners,  at  the 
same  time,  proposed  wage  reduction  averaging 
16  per  cent.  The  press  now  announces  that  in 
the  course  of  negotiations  before  the  official  ar- 
bitrator the  two  parties  have  agreed  to  continue 
present  rates  of  wages  until  November  30. 
■\-     *      * 

The  Spanish  Government  has  ratified  the  inter- 
national treaty  of  1929  making  compulsory  the 
marking  of  the  gross  weight  on  heavy  packages 
carried  by  sea  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  caused 
by  the  overloading  of   lifting  apparatus.      Rati- 


fication has  also  been  accorded  the  international 
treaty  of  1929  concerning  compensation  for  acci- 
dents to  workers  employed  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging ships. 

fhe  committee  of  the  Northern  European 
Ships'  (  ►filters'  Congress,  which  recently  met  at 
Stockholm,  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den urging  them  to  adopt  statutory  regulations 
as  -"on  as  possible  imposing  quantitative  and 
qualitative  rules  for  the  manning  of  vessels,  as 
existing  provisions  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
under-manning.  It  is  stated  that  of  late  crews 
haw  been  reduced  both  in  number  and  quality, 
and  that  there  are  at  proent  many  vessels  be- 
longing to  these  countries  not  adequately  manned 
to  ensure  safety.  This  assertion  is  hotly  denied 
by   the  shipowners  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  strike  of  seamen  in  Holland  has  been 
called  off.  The  terms  of  agreement  reached 
were:  (1)  Existing  wage  rates  will  be  main- 
tained until  March  31.  1933,  in  the  case  of  the 
following  companies:  Xederland  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Rotterdam  Lloyd,  United  Netherlands 
Shipping  Company.  (  )cean  Shipping  Company, 
Hollandsche  Steamship  Company,  and  Hatavier 
Line,  (2)  The  Royal  Holland  Lloyd  will  pay 
existing  rates  until  December  31,  1932,  and  the 
Holland-America  Line  will  maintain  the  rates 
until  January  31.  1933.  (3)  Other  companies 
will  maintain  the  existing  conditions  for  one 
month.  (  4  |  No  measures  are  to  be  taken  against 
the  strikers,  and  in  the  maiming  of  ships  all 
former  crews  are  to  have  precedence.  Mean- 
while, negotiations  are  to  proceed  with  the  Dutch 
Government  with  a  view  to  solving  the  employ- 
ment question. 

*  *  * 

The  report  of  the  1'ort  Sanitary  Authority 
at  Xewport  (Mon.),  for  the  calendar  year  of 
1931,  records  259  insanitary  vessels  out  of  1,229 
inspected.  This  seems  a  large  proportion,  but 
represents  an  improvement  compared  with  1930, 
and  also  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  British 
ships  in  which  hygienic  shortcomings  were  found 
has  dropped  from  26.35  to  19.  As  regards  the 
foreigners,  the  dubious  distinction  of  heading  the 
list  is  held  by  Spain,  with  51  per  cent.  Greece 
following  with  50  per  cent,  and  Italy  with  47  per 
cent.    During  the  latter  half  of  last  year  special 
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investigations  were  made  in  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion of  crews'  quarters  (forward,  aft  and  amid- 
ships), the  provision  of  wash-houses  and  mess- 
rooms,  the  interference  with  the  lighting  of  the 
living  rooms  by  the  placing  of  the  bunks  against 
the  ships'  sides,  and  the  berthing  of  the  crew  in 
four-berth  cabins.  It  is  stated  that  295  British 
vessels  were  inspected  in  detail  in  reference  to 
the  above  conditions.  In  64  per  cent  the  crews' 
quarters  were  situated  forward;  in  33  per  cent 
they  were  in  the  poop,  and  in  3  per  cent  they  were 
amidships.  In  24  per  cent  of  them  the  crew 
were  provided  with  messrooms,  while  only  40  per 
cent  had  wash-houses.  The  men's  bunks  were 
placed  against  the  ship's  sides  in  97  per  cent  of 
the  vessels,  the  report  adding  that  when  British 
ships  are  transferred  to  the  Norwegians  the  berths 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  sides  in  order  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  the  lighting  of  the 
men's  quarters.  There  has,  it  is  declared,  been 
little  improvement  during  the  last  40  years  in 
regard  to  the  heating  of  the  living  accommoda- 
tion in  tramp  steamers.  Steam  heating  has  been 
provided  by  some  of  the  more  enterprising  com- 
panies, but  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  avail- 
able at  all  times,  and  may  therefore  be  lacking 
when  most  necessary  during  the  cold  season  and 
in  cold  parts.  Naval  architects,  it  is  complained, 
appear  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  this 

subject. 

*     *     * 

An  informative  Blue-book  issued  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  deals  with  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  mortality  in  the  British  Mer- 
chant Marine,  and  in  view  of  the  general  mis- 
apprehension concerning  the  risks  of  the  sailor's 
calling  authentic  information  upon  the  subject  is 
very  welcome.  The  investigation  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  who  have  fully  realized  the 
difficulties  attached  to  such  an  inquiry.  Taking 
the  year  1929-30,  they  find  the  number  of  deaths 
of  seamen  ashore  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
2,601,  of  which  97  per  cent  were  British,  1.5 
per  cent  lascars  and  a  like  proportion  foreigners. 
The  relative  insignificance  of  the  latter  figures 
suggests  that  sailors  of  other  than  British  nation- 
ality repair  to  their  own  country  when  sick  or 
disabled  and  hence  are  not  accounted  for  in  our 
mortality  returns.  Of  the  1,019  deaths  at  sea 
or  abroad,  642,  or  63  per  cent,  were  British,  24.2 
lascars  and  12.8  per  cent  foreigners.    The  British 


death-roll  with  the  127,518  men  at  risk  is  com- 
pared with  the  254  deaths  and  86,240  men  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  comparison  is  not  perhaps  on 
all  fours,  seeing  that  the  naval  entrant  must  be 
of  sound  physique  and  must  thoroughly  maintain 
his  fitness  or  be  discharged.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  contrast  shows  the  Merchant  Marine 
in  quite  a  favorable  light.  The  percentage  of 
deaths  of  merchant  seamen  due  to  disease  was 
45.95  and  in  the  Navy  60.23,  while  other  striking 
figures  are:  respiratory  diseases,  9.50  and  12.20 
per  cent  respectively ;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  7.17  and  9.45;  injury,  16.97  and  19.29, 
and  phthisis,  3.48  and  7.48  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths.  In  some  of  the  other  causes  of  death 
the  Merchant  Marine  does  not  make  so  good  a 
showing.  There  were,  for  example,  205  cases 
of  drowning,  as  against  42,  and  37  of  heart  dis- 
ease, compared  with  8 ;  suicide  totalled  3 1 ,  against 
9.  With  regard  to  the  last,  the  report  points 
out  that  the  percentage  of  4.8  among  seamen  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  calling,  the  propor- 
tion among  all  occupied  and  retired  males  being 
1.6  per  cent.  Accidents,  too,  are  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  sailors  in  active  service 
than  in  any  shore  occupation.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  adverse  features,  the  conclusion  is  expressed 
that  the  figures  show  that  service  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  is  no  more  inimical  to  life  and  health  than 
are  many  of  the  occupations  ashore  frequently 
regarded  as  healthful ;  indeed,  in  many  instances 
the  advantage  distinctly  lies  with  the  seaman. 
The  report  also  disposes  of  the  myth  of  the 
"drunken  sailor,"  remarking  that  the  mortality 
due  to  alcoholism  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
occurrent  among  dock  laborers  and  "all  occupied 
and  retired  males."  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  seamen  are  particularly  addicted  to 
habits  of  intemperance  or  that  alcoholism  is  ex- 
cessively frequent  as  a  cause  of  death  among 
them.  Another  interesting  point  is  that  of  3,166 
deaths  of  British  seamen  ashore  and  afloat,  1,605. 
or  32.69  per  1,000,  were  deck  ratings,  the  num- 
bers for  the  engine-room  being  1,037  and  25.88 
and  for  stewards  524,  or  13.66  per  1,000.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  and  the  other 
figures  refer  to  a  single  year  only  and  hence  do 
not  afford  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  base 
final  conclusions  as  to  the  health  of  seamen  com- 
pared with  that  of  those  in  other  occupations. 


Be  just  before  you  are  generous. 
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THE  SHARE-THE-W<  >KK    PLAN 


American  newspapers  have  been  almost  unani- 
mous in  boosting  the  latest  panacea  for  abol- 
ishing poverty — the  "share-the-work"  plan. 
Briefly,  this  plan  represents  the  climax  of  the 
various  cleverly  engineered  schemes  to  lower 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  worker 
and  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  already 
undernourished  will  share  what  little  they 
have  with  the  millions  who  have  nothing  at  all. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  "share-the-work" 
scheme  was  not  proposed  until  virtually  all  work- 
ers had  been  required  to  take  several  cuts  in 
wages.  The  plan  of  sharing  work  might  have 
had  some  merit  if  advanced  when  wages  were 
at  the  peak.  But,  under  existing  conditions,  with 
wages  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coolie  level,  this 
"share-the-work"  scheme,  so  enthusiastically 
boosted  by  open-shoppers  and  old-time  union 
crushers,  is  anything  but   fair  or  equitable. 

In  actual  practice,  it  means  that  countless  fami- 
lies which  have  barely  been  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet  because  of  constantly  reduced  earnings 
will  be  forced  to  submit  to  another  heavy  slash — 
a  slash  so  severe  that  balancing  the  family  budget 
is  no  longer  possible. 

Of  course,  this  share-the-work  plan  has  cer- 
tain advantages  to  certain  people.  It  means  that 
the  hungry  and  the  near-hungry,  the  poor  and 
the  poverty-stricken  will  feed  each  other.  On 
the   other   hand,  the   "house   of   have"   hopes  by 


this  method  to  stop  the  ever  mounting  demands 
for  funds  to  feed  the  unemployed. 

Labor  editors  who  are  inclined  to  write  edi- 
torials boosting  this  plan  to  still  further  lower 
the  American  workers'  standard  of  living  should 
write  for  a  copy  of  a  survey  just  issued  from 
Columbia  University  in  cooperation  with  "Tech- 
nocracy" an  engineering  society. 

According  to  this  survey,  the  Chinese  coolie, 
symbol  of  cheap  labor  for  many  years,  gets  bet- 
ter wages  in  proportion  to  what  he  produces 
than  the  American  worker. 

"It  took  100.000  men  20  years  to  build  the 
Great  Pyramid,"  -ays  the  survey.  "A  handful 
of  American  laborers  on  the  Mesabi  range  moved 
a  greater  tonnage  in  three  weeks." 

The  survey  Mates  that  in  the  panic  of  1837, 
though  90  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  the  country 
went  broke,  the  standard  of  living  changed  only 
5  per  cent.  In  the  present  depression  living 
standards  of  most  of  the  people  have  dropped 
more  than  30  per  cent. 

And  now,  our  generally  discredited  captains  of 
industry  are  trying  to  make  things  just  twice  as 
bad  by  making  two  families  live  on  one  pay 
envelope! 


ELECTING  A  PRESIDENT 


On  November  8  of  this  year.  American  citi- 
zens to  the  number  of  35,000.000  or  more  will 
go  to  the  polls  to  participate  in  the  quadrennial 
determination  of  who  shall  occupy  what  has  been 
not  improperly  called  the  greatest  political  office 
on  earth. 

But  they  will  not  in  a  technical  sense  select 
the  President. 

In  many  state-.  California  among  them,  not 
even  the  name  of  any  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice-President  will  appear  on  the  ballot. 
Whether  we  be  Republicans,  Democrats,  Social- 
ists, Communists  or  whatnot  we  shall  vote  for  a 
list  of  twenty-two  men,  electors  so-called,  who 
will  at  the  proper  time  register  their  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Legally,  again,  these  electors,  no  matter  to 
which  party  they  belong,  can  vote  for  anyone 
whom  they  please.  Actually,  of  course,  they  al- 
ways have  and  probably  always  will  vote  for  the 
nominees  of  the  party  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated. 

The    United    States    prides    itself    on    being    a 
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representative  democracy  in  which  supreme 
power  resides  in  The  People. 

But  the  method  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
for  the  election  of  the  head  of  the  State  is  any- 
thing but  democratic. 

The  electoral  vote  now  stands  at  531,  one  each 
for  every  one  of  the  435  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  one  each  for  every  one 
of  the  ninety  members  of  the  Senate.  Thus  266 
is  necessary  for  a  choice. 

New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
forty-seven  electoral  votes ;  Arizona,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Vermont  and  Wyoming  at  the  bot- 
tom with  three  each. 

Yet,  although  the  system  now  has  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  it  can- 
not be  considered  other  than  a  cumbersome  an- 
achronism, which  in  operation  tends  to  deny  and 
sometimes  even  defeat  the  expression  of  the  pop- 
ular will. 

For  example,  as  Senator  Norris  has  so  well 
pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions,  it  makes  in- 
dependent party  movements,  when  the  two  old 
party  machines  nominate  undesirable  candidates, 
practically  impossible. 

The  expense  alone  of  naming  electoral  tickets 
in  every  state  and  seeing  to  it  that  their  names 
are  printed  on  the  ballot  under  the  proper  desig- 
nation practically  is  prohibitive.  It  would  be 
something  else  were  it  possible  to  place  thereon 
simply  the  names  of  a  candidate  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  to  be  voted  on  by  The  Peo- 
ple directly. 

Moreover,  in  at  least  three  elections,  that  of 
1824,  1876  and  1888,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  popular  total  vote  actually  was  defeated 
in  the  electoral  college.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Rutherford 
Hayes  and  Benjamin  Harrison  became  presidents 
of  the  United  States  after  the  voters  had  re- 
jected them  at  the  polls. 

This  electoral  college  scheme  also  lends  to  dis- 
franchise a  large  proportion  of  the  American 
citizens. 

Throughout  the  South  generally,  Republican 
votes  simply  do  not  count  in  naming  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  same  generally  is  true  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  New  England  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Middle  West. 

But  if,  instead  of  voting  for  electors,  the 
voters  balloted  directly  for  President,  then  each 
voter,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  would  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  election, 


The  whole  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to- 
ward the  simplification  of  the  election  machinery. 
Certainly  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
and  the  substitution  of  direct  election  would  be 
a  logical  step  in  the  right  direction. 


A  PROTEST  FROM  ENGLAND 


Our  contemporary,  Syren  and  Shipping  of 
London,  England,  expresses  grave  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  British  merchant  marine  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  certain  competing  maritime 
nations  are  continuing  to  increase  their  subsidy 
grants  to  private  operators  of  ships. 

As  examples  of  liberal  foreign  subsidizing,  not- 
withstanding the  world-wide  depression,  the  fol- 
lowing specific  instances  are  mentioned : 

Italy  has  decided  to  grant  75  million  lire — close  on 
a  million  sterling  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange — as 
subventions  to  her  cargo  ships  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
sidy Act  to  include  more  vessels  than  before.  Hitherto, 
such  payments  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  mile- 
age, but  now  gross  tonnage  and  age  will  also  be 
taken  into  account.  On  the  new  system,  for  each 
mile  covered,  a  vessel  of  up  to  1,500  tons  gross  will 
receive  a  certain  sum,  which  will  be  increased  for 
larger  ships,  while  as  regards  age,  the  older  the  vessel 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  allotted  per  mile. 

Another  striking  instance  is  provided  by  a  recent 
voyage  from  Los  Angeles  to  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  of  the 
American  steamer  Golden  Coast.  She  discharged  150 
tons  of  general  cargo  and  one  bag  of  mail  in  the  New 
Zealand  port,  and  the  mail  subsidy  she  received  from 
the  United  States  Government,  at  the  rate  of  10s. 
6d.  per  nautical  mile,  worked  out  at    £2,866. 

The  editor  of  the  London  weekly  then  con- 
cludes with  this  rather  startling  comment : 

The  situation  is  really  becoming  very  grave,  for  the 
maritime  policy  of  such  nations  as  Italy  and  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  deliberately  designed  to  create 
international  ill-feeling.  Until  the  war,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  had  been  de- 
veloped on  a  sound  economic  basis  by  countries  with 
surplus  shipping  facilities  and  the  business  acumen 
necessary  to  make  shipowning  a  profitable  enterprise 
without  state  aid.  Today,  however,  those  nations 
which  in  the  past  have  been  economically  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  leaders  appear  to  have  decided  to 
forge  ahead  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  preferably 
the  latter.  There  is  not  room  for  everybody  at  the 
head  of  the  race,  and  those  who  are  artificially  sup- 
ported seem  to  have  determined  to  drive  their  rivals 
off  the  seas.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  alarmists,  but 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that  in  this  way  wars  are 
made.  History  contains  not  a  few  examples  of  na- 
tions being  forced  to  arms  by  the  economic  pressure 
of  grasping  rivals,  and  with  the  structure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  visibly  crumbling,  excessive 
nationalism  rampant  on  every  hand  and  international 
conference  after  conference  ending  in  failure,  we  are 
forced  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  where  are  we 
going? 

Reserving  comment  on  the  implied  threats  in 
the  forceful  language  of  our  contemporary,  we 
humbly  call.. attention.. to.  the  .fact,  that.  the.. term 
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"subsidy"  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  British 
fiscal  system  and  as  such  represents  an  historic 
principle.  Thus,  so  far  as  shipping  services  are 
concerned,  sessional  papers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, committee  reports,  treasury  minutes,  and 
reports  of  the  British  Postmaster  General,  as  well 
as  ocean  mail  contracts  themselves,  refer  to  the 
fixed  annual  payment  for  ocean  mail  services  un- 
der contract  as  "subsidy."  In  this  sense  the  term 
"subsidy"  is  a  convenient  method  of  designating 
a  fixed  payment  for  certain  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Australia  and  Canada  also  describe 
ocean  mail  services  under  the  general  term  of 
"mail  subsidies"  in  their  official  yearbooks. 

The  contention  that  Great  Britain  is  not  in  the 
subsidy  paying  business  is  far  fetched,  indeed! 

Since  1837  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  has  received  a  subsidy  from 
the  British  Government.  The  last  general  con- 
tract concluded  with  this  company  was  dated 
August  15,  1907,  and  was  to  be  effective  for 
seven  years  from  February  1,  1908,  to  January 
31,  1915,  and  if  not  terminated  to  continue  there- 
after until  24  months'  notice  has  been  given  by 
either  party  to  the  contract.  This  is  the  contract 
under  which  the  East  India  and  Far  East  services 
of  the  before-mentioned  company  are  now  oper- 
ating. Under  the  contract  of  August  15,  1907, 
the  annual  payment  was  fixed  at  £305,000  ($1,- 
484,000),  more  or  less,  depending  upon  certain 
conditions.  The  amount  was  lowered  to  £295,- 
000  ($1,436,000)  for  some  years,  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  increased  to  £305,000  for  the 
performance  of  the  services  included  under  Un- 
original contract. 

From  the  foregoing  single  instance  it  would 
appear  as  if  our  British  cousins  are  not  nearly 
as  innocent  and  righteous  with  respect  to  ship 
subsidy  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  London 
editor. 

Great  Britain  has  recently  ceased  to  be  a  free 
trade  country.  The  adoption  of  the  tariff  policy 
after  so  many  years  of  free  trading  indicates  that 
nations  no  less  than  individuals  can  and  often  do 
make  important  changes  in  policy. 

If  a  comparatively  poor  nation  like  Italy  deems 
it  advantageous  to  subsidize  her  merchant  marine 
and  can  find  ways  and  means  to  do  so,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  understand  why  proud  and 
resourceful  Britain  should  complain. 

Before  attempting  to  change  the  world  folks 
should  first  try  the  experiment  on  themselves. 


WRECK  OF  THE  NEVADA 


The  lives  of  five  members  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific  were  sacrificed  when  the  steamship 
A  evada  of  the  States  Steamship  Company  was 

wrecked  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Amatignak.  one 
of  the  eighty  Aleutian  Islands  extending  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  miles  across  the  North  Pacific 
from  Alaska  toward  Kamchatka.  Altogther, 
forty-two  lives  were  lost  and  only  three  survivors 
were  found  on  the  island  when  the  Dollar  liner 
President  Madison  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  some  48  hours  later.  The  rescue  of  these 
three  men  was  effected  by  a  boat's  crew  from  the 
/'resident  Madison  but  the  real  hero  of  the  rescue 
was  Edward  \\ '.  I'.lomberg,  also  a  member  of  the 
Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Blomberg  volun- 
teered to  swim  through  the  breakers  and  carry  a 
line  toward  the  shore  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
haul  the  three  exhausted  .survivors  toward  the 
lifeboat,  inasmuch  as  actual  landing  of  the  boat 
was  virtually  out  of  the  question  on  account  of 
the  heavy  surf  and  the  extremely  rocky  forma- 
tion of  the  shore  line.  A  boat's  crew  from  the 
Japanese  steamer  Oregon  Maru,  the  first  to  reach 
the  wreck,  had  tried  over  and  over  again  to  make 
a  landing,  but  without  SUCO  - 

A  native  of  Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  was 
born  only  22  years  ago,  Blomberg  modestly  denies 
that  there  was  anything  unusual  about  his  heroic 
deed,  lie  simply  declared  that  any  real  union  sea- 
man would  have  done  the  same  under  similar  con- 
ditions. By  a  singular  twist  of  fate,  it  developed 
that  one  of  the  three  survivors.  Fritz  De  Wall. 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Union. 

'Die  JOURNAL,  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  extends 
hearty  congratulations  to  this  youthful  member. 
He  has  nobly  and  ably  upheld  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea. 

The  Nevada,  when  wrecked,  was  enroiite  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Japan.  No  one  will  ever 
know  why  the  ill-fated  ship  was  bo  far  off  her 
coiir.se  when  she  struck  Amatignak  Island  because 
the  master  and  all  the  navigating  officers  have 
gone  to  the  great  beyond. 

We  deeply  mourn  tin'  loss  of  five  loyal  mem- 
bers, viz..  Robert  E.  Long,  E.  Soderberg,  Ruben 
A.  Mattson,  Ingvald  L.  Martinsen  and  Charles 
Jacobsen.  To  their  respective  families  we  extend 
sincere  condolence — 

Rest,  oh  Brothers,  resl 

While  we  who  mourn 
Take  up,  with  reverent  hands 
The  burden  you  have  borne. 
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THE  SWEDISH  SEAMEN'S  UNION 


According  to  information  just  received  from 
the  International  Transportworkers  Federation, 
a  new  all-inclusive  National  Seamen's  Union  will 
commence  to  function  in  Sweden  on  November  1. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  no  less  than  five 
distinct  seamen's  organizations  in  Sweden — viz., 
a  Sailors'  Union,  a  Firemen's  Union,  a  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Union,  a  Union  of  the  Catering 
Staff  of  the  Swedish-American  Line  and  finally 
a  Union  of  Women  Seafarers. 

The  two  last  named  are  the  youngest  of  the 
organizations;  the  others  were  founded  in  1914. 
Ever  since  their  foundation  the  possibility  of 
amalgamation  has  been  considered,  but  owing  to 
various  causes  no  result  could  be  achieved.  As 
far  back  as  1927  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Unions  balloted  on  a  proposal  that  the  two  bodies 
should  amalgamate,  but  without  result.  The 
unions  of  catering  workers  also  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  on  a  number  of  occasions,  like- 
wise in  vain.  At  the  last  convention  of  the 
Unions  of  Sailors'  and  Firemen  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  question  had  been  amply  con- 
sidered, and  the  two  Executive  Committees  were 
instructed  to  ask  the  Swedish  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  to  cooperate.  That  body  took  the 
view  that  the  proposed  new  organization  ought 
to  include  the  remaining  three  seafarers'  unions, 
and  as  a  result  a  committee  representative  of  all 
the  bodies  concerned  was  formed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  President  of  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

This  committee  has  now  arrived  at  complete 
agreement  on  all  points  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation. 

The  union  is  to  be  divided  into  four  sections — 
for  the  deck  department,  for  the  engine-room 
department,  for  the  catering  department,  and 
finally  for  inland  navigation  and  tugboat  crews. 
On  the  governing  bodies  the  different  sections 
are  represented  in  proportion  to  their  member- 
ships, so  that  all  groups  have  the  assurance  that 
their  interests  will  receive  adequate  attention. 

As  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  seamen 
have  taken  in  this  question  it  should  be  stated 
that  participation  in  the  ballots  has  been  keener 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  In  the  Sailors' 
Union  2,464  members  voted  in  favor  and  611 
against  the  proposal;  in  the  Firemen's  Union 
2,163  in  favor  and  663  against;  in  the  Union  of 


Women  Seafarers  450  in  favor  and  5  against; 
and  in  the  Union  of  the  Catering  Workers  of  the 
Swedish-American  Line  198  in  favor  and  4 
against.  The  result  of  the  ballot  of  the  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Union  is  not  yet  known.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  four-fifths  of  the  members 
taking  part  in  the  ballot  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  amalgamation. 

This  is  very  gratifying,  showing  as  it  does  that 
the  Swedish  seamen  take  a  keen  interest  in  union 
affairs  and  realize  the  necessity  of  a  strong  all- 
inclusive  organization.  The  result  of  the  referen- 
dum was  a  disappointment  for  the  minority  move- 
ment called  the  Red  Trade  Union  Opposition, 
which  had  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  the 
rejection  of  the  proposal.  This  body  had  always 
clamored  for  unification  of  the  seamen,  but  when 
this  was  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  it 
abruptly  changed  its  views. 

The  amalgamation  issue  has  therefore  been  set- 
tled, and  the  new  organization  will,  for  the  time 
being,  be  known  as  the  Swedish  Seamen's  Union. 
In  spite  of  the  five  separate  organizations  existing 
heretofore,  the  Swedish  seamen  were  organized 
to  the  last  man,  and  the  new  union  with  its  15,- 
000  members  will  also  be  100  per  cent.  What 
the  immediate  future  has  in  store  for  the  union 
cannot  be  foreseen,  but  with  the  good  will  dis- 
played during  the  preparatory  negotiations  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  all  minor  differences 
of  opinion  will  be  amicably  adjusted. 


DIVIDENDS  FIRST 


The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  repeatedly 
cut  wages  because  of  its  alleged  inability  to  bal- 
ance receipts  with  disbursements.  But  the  same 
concern  has  just  announced  that,  notwithstanding 
continued  losses,  it  will  pay  the  "regular"  divi- 
dend on  preferred  stock.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  was 
stated,  the  corporation  will  have  to  dip  into  the 
surplus  account. 

In  other  words,  big  business  again  reaffirms  its 
declaration  that  dividends  must  take  precedence 
over  wages ! 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  under  the  caption  : 
"Twelve  Hour  Day  Prevails,"  will  be  found  an 
expose  of  indefensible  working  conditions  of  sail- 
ors on  the  Great  Lakes.  These  conditions  prevail 
because  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  steel  trust,  has  assumed  leadership  in 
perpetuating  the  twelve-hour  workday.  No  doubt. 
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the  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  those 
who  have  remained  outside  of  the  Union,  will 
find  immense  satisfaction  in  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  that  regular  dividend. 


CURRENT  LEGAL  NOTES 


Seamen's  Personal  Injuries. — The  United 
Fruit  Co.  appealed  from  a  judgment  of  $10,395, 
awarded  to  J.  Gerradin,  a  seaman  employed  on 
the  steamship  Castilla  of  Honduras  registry, 
owned  by  Ellis  Steampship  Corporation  of  New 
York,  but  under  charter  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company, 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows :  While  the 
vessel  was  on  the  high  seas  plaintiff  slipped  on 
a  soapy  deck  and  fell,  injuring  himself.  He 
brought  suit  under  the  Merchant  Marine  (Jones) 
Act,  1920.  The  United  States  District  Court 
(E.  D.  N.  Y.)  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury 
on  the  theory  that  the  American  domicile  of  the 
owner  of  the  Castilla  was  the  controlling  factor, 
not  to  be  affected  by  any  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Honduras.  Defendant  ap- 
pealed on  the  ground  that  the  Jones  Act  did  not 
apply  to  a  seaman  of  a  foreign  vessel  on  the 
high  seas;  that  the  law  of  Honduras  applied, 
under  which  plaintiff  could  recover  only  for  main- 
tenance and  cure. 

In  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court, 

Circuit    Judge    Hand     rendered    the    following 

opinion : 

If  defendants'  contention  be  sound,  American  own- 
ers and  chartered  owners  of  vessels  can  escape  lia- 
bility for  injuries  to  American  seamen  employed  on 
their  ships  by  procuring  registry  under  a  foreign  flag. 
We  feel  little  doubt  that  the  broad  contention  of  the 
defendant  that  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine are  limited  to  those  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  is  not  well  founded.  Sec.  33, 
providing  the  same  recovery  for  a  seaman  who  suffers 
personal  injuries  in  the  course  of  his  employment  as 
is  given  to  railway  employees,  must  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  Sec.  4612,  U.  S.  Rev.  St.,  which  has 
been  carried  into  the  U.  S.  Code  as  Sec.  713  of  title 
46.  It  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  construction  of  this 
chapter,  every  person  having  the  command  of  any 
vessel  belonging  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  'master'  thereof,  and  every 
person  (apprentices  excepted)  who  shall  be  employed 
or  engaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  'seaman,'  and 
the  term  'vessel'  shall  be  understood  to  comprehend 
every  description  of  vessel  navigating  on  any  sea  or 
channel,  lake  or  river,  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  may  be  applicable,  and  the  term  'owner' 
shall  be  taken  and  understood  to  comprehend  all  the 
several  persons,  if  more  than  one,  to  whom  the  vessel 
shall  belong."  The  foregoing  section  clearly  defines 
"seaman"  as  any  person  who  is  employed  on  board 
"any.  vessel  belonging,  to.  any   citizen   of.. the  United 


States,"  and  therefore  includes  the  plaintiff,  for  the 
latter  was  employed  on  a  vessel  to  which  one  Ameri- 
can citizen  held  the  legal  title  and  of  which  another 
American  citizen  (the  defendant)  was  the  owner  pro 
hac  vice  .... 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress 
to  impose  liability  upon  its  own  citizens  for  acts  done 
on  the  high  seas  or  at  other  places  outside  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  (American  Banana  Co.  vs.  United 
Fruit  Co.,  213  U.  S.,  at  page  356).  Sec.  33  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  has  done  this  in  the  case  of 
American  citizens  who  own  ships  on  which  seamen 
are  injured  through  their  negligence,  and  it  seems 
but  a  slight  disregard  of  the  symbol  of  foreign 
registry  to  apply  an  ordinary  rule  of  torts  to  a  ship- 
owner who  bears  such  an  illusory  shield.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  power,  but  of  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  R.  S.  section  4612. 


TWELVE  HOUR  DAY  PREVAILS 

(Continued  from  Page  275) 


discarded  by  modern  American  shipowners  in  accord 
with  the  trend  of  the  times,  sailors  are  required  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  and  eighty-four  hours  a 
week.  Is  there  any  justification  or  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  obsolete  system  in  an  industry  of 
such  major  importance  as  the  bulk  freight  commerce 
of  the  Great  Lakes?  Any  assertion  by  these  vessel 
owners  that  they  cannot  end  this  disgraceful  system 
in  an  industry  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  to 
the  nation's  industrial  life  is  merely  a  pitiful  confes- 
sion of  managerial  incompetence.  From  any  view- 
point it  is  impossible  to  justify  a  twelve  hour  day  in 
these  modern  times.  However,  some  months  ago  a 
prominent  spokesman  for  these  shipowners  attempted 
to  defend  the  twelve  hour  day  on  these  ships  with 
this  remarkable  statement:  "To  characterize  any  part 
of  the  employment  on  lake  ships  as  either  brutal  or 
inhuman  is  an  absurdity."  The  only  "absurdity"  most 
people  can  discover  in  this  situation  is  that  there  are 
still  some  employers  sufficiently  "absurd"  to  endeavor 
to  conduct  business  in  this  modern  age  under  such 
a  medieval  labor  policy. 

The  three  watch  system,  which  means  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  sailors,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal American  vessel  owners  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts,  including  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  by  many  owners  operating  in  minor  trades 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  bulk  freight  owners  on 
the  Great  Lakes  enjoy  the  doubtful  distinction  of 
being  the  last  important  group  of  American  shipown- 
iperating  under  the  two  watch   system. 

The  three  watch  system  has  proven  highly  satis- 
factory to  both  employers  and  employees?  The  truth 
of  that  statement  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  original  adoption  of  the  system  on 
American  vessels  in  1919  few.  if  any,  vessel  owners 
that  adopted  the  system  have  returned  to  the  old 
system.  I  might  cite  your  Standard  Oil  tankers,  which 
have  operated  under  the  three  watch  system  for  main- 
years,  as  typical  of  the  experience  of  shipowners  with 
the  three  watch  system. 

On  behalf  of  5,000  Great  Lakes  sailors,  both  union 
and  nonunion,  I  appeal  to  you  and  your  committee  to 
do  everything  you  can  to  induce  the  shipowners 
named  in  the  attached  list  to  adopt  the  three  watch 
system  in  the  deck  department  of  their  ships.  The 
adoption  of  this  system  will  increase  employment  op- 
portunities and  also  give  these  men  a  decent  and  hu- 
mane workday. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  GOSHORN, 

Acting  Secretary,  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
•     Ghfcago,  111.;  October  22,  1932. 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


Pacific  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  formed  through 
the  reorganization  of  the  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  will 
prefix  the  word  "Admiral"  to  the  names  of  the 
steamships  H.  F.  Alexander,  Ruth  Alexander, 
Dorothy  Alexander  and  Emma  Alexander. 

American  Shipbuilding  Company  and  sub- 
sidiaries, operating  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  net  loss 
of  $175,360  after  taxes,  charges  and  deprecia- 
tion, against  net  income  of  $43,010  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

A  total  of  $3,250,000  in  gold  has  now  been 
recovered  from  the  strong  room  of  the  sunken 
liner  Egypt  by  the  divers  of  the  Italian  salvage 
steamer  Artiglio  II.  The  total  amount  of  gold 
bullion  on  board  the  Egypt  when  she  sank  off 
Brest  in  1922  was  $5,000,000. 

Salvage  of  the  hulk  of  the  British  sloop  of 
war  De  Braake,  believed  to  have  been  sunk  off 
Lewes,  Del.,  in  1798  after  capturing  two  Spanish 
galleons  with  a  gold  cargo  estimated  worth  $10,- 
000,000,  is  to  be  attempted  by  two  Baltimore 
vessels  under  the  direction  of  Clarence  A.  Jack- 
son, of  Baltimore. 

The  President  has  extended  until  September 
30,  1933,  the  exemption  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920,  applying  the  coastwise  laws  to  the  islands, 
since  a  suitable  service  to  the  islands  has  not  yet 
been  established  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
Act  requires  the  Board  to  maintain  such  a  service 
until  it  can  be  taken  over  by  private  interests. 

Renewed  appeals  have  been  made  for  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  the  Australian  Naviga- 
tion Act  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Tasmania.  At  the 
present  time  the  only  passenger  service  of  any 
kind  from  Tasmania  comprises  one  steamer  of 
2,400  tons  and  28  years  old,  and  another  of  1,700 
tons  and  44  years  old.  Magnificent  liners  come 
to  Hobart  from  the  other  Australian  States  for 
cargoes  for  oversea  ports,  but  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  a  passenger. 

Out  of  a  total  of  262,640,219  passengers  travel- 
ing on  American  vessels  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Navigation  & 
Steamboat  Inspection,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1932r55  lost  their  lives.     In  the  pre- 


vious year,  the  total  number  of  passengers  was 
305,219,538  and  the  number  of  those  lost,  71. 
During  the  year,  483  passengers  was  saved  by 
live  saving  equipment  on  board  American  ves- 
sels inspected  by  the  Bureau,  against  1,065  in 
1931. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  last  year  aggregated  75,913,532  tons,  a 
drop  of  more  than  21,000,000  tons  compared  with 
the  preceding  year's  total  of  97,247,982  tons, 
while  movements  through  the  country's  first  port, 
New  York,  fell  from  23,180,883  tons  to  18,699,- 
686  tons,  according  to  information  made  public 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Total  im- 
ports of  the  country  dropped  from  47,512,936 
tons  in  1930  to  35,864,286  tons  in  1931,  while 
exports  fell  from  49,735,046  to  40,049,246  tons 
in  the  last  year. 

During  the  month  New  York  City  welcomed 
the  new  Rex  of  the  Italian  Line,  fifth  largest 
vessel  afloat.  With  a  length  of  880  feet  and  beam 
of  102  feet,  she  carries  2,000  passengers  and  has 
every  sea-going  luxury.  She  plans  a  run  of  4^ 
days  between  Gibraltar  and  New  York.  With 
the  other  new  ship,  Conte  di  Savoia,  in  commis- 
sion, Italian  mails  will  no  longer  go  to  French 
ports  by  airplane  and  thence  to  America  by 
French  ships.  Airplanes  with  late  mail  will  over- 
take the  Italian  superliners  at  Barcelona,  giving 
a  six-day  service  to  New  York. 

The  "sssssssss"  of  welding  torches  has  replaced 
the  "tat-tat-tat"  of  boilermakers'  hammers  and 
pneumatic  riveters  at  the  government's  navy  yard 
in  Germany.  Not  a  rivet  is  being  driven — 
all  parts  are  being  welded — in  the  Ersatz  Loth- 
ringen,  Germany's  second  "pocket  battleship," 
whose  construction  is  now  giving  employment  to 
approximately  7,000  workers  on  day  and  night 
shifts.  The  keel  of  the  vessel  has  been  laid  and 
its  steel  ribs  are  now  being  placed.  The  entire 
framework,  armor  plate,  boilers,  etc.,  will  be 
welded,  and  there  is  considerable  speculation  in 
metal  trades  circles  as  to  whether  this  method  will 
be  as  substantial  as  riveting. 

Tonnage  laid-up  throughout  the  world  increased 
35  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Over  14,000,000  tons  of  world  shipping  were 
laid  up  June  30.  American  idle  tonnage  on  June 
30  was  3,425,000,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  British  ships  laid  up  June  30 
totalled  3,470,000  tons,  or  7  per  cent  more  than 
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a  year  ago,  and  German  ships,  1,452,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  112  per  cent.  Laid  up  French  ships 
totalled  973,000  tons,  against  546,000  tons  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  laid  up  Italian  ships 
were  847,000  tons,  against  768,000  tons  a  year 
ago. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment fleet  he  reduced  by  1,000.000  tons  dead- 
weight, the  Shipping  Board  has  selected  124  ships 
aggregating  1,054,000  tons  (bad weight,  for  even- 
tual consignment  to  the  bone  yard.  Through  sur- 
render of  the  documents  appertaining  to  those 
vessels  they  have  already  been  stricken  from  the 
list  of  American  merchant  vessels.  This  action 
was  taken  merely  as  a  measure  of  economy,  inas- 
much as  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance — short 
of  a  sudden  emergency  such  as  war — that  this 
tonnage  could  ever  find  employment  again.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  \ 
will  strengthen  the  freight  market. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  Turkish  shipowners 
the  Government  has  monopolized  the  coastal 
services,  the  necessary  decree  for  this  purpose 
having  been  promulgated.  Although  it  is  stated 
that  services  to  foreign  ports  will  Mill  he  per- 
mitted under  private  ownership,  it  now  appears 
that  steps  have  been  taken  which  will  result  in 
the  whole  of  Turkish  shipping  coming  under  <  k>v- 
ernment  control  at  an  early  date.  A  commission 
has  been  formed  to  consider  the  value  and  the 
utility  of  vessels  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State. 
The  reason  given  by  the  Government  for  its  de- 
cision is  that  the  country's  internal  trade  is  suf- 
fering from  the  high  freights  imposed  by  the 
shipping  companies. 

Work  in  hand  at  shipyards  throughout  the 
world  declined  by  more  than  200,000  gross  tons 
bringing  the  total  output  of  merchant  vessels  Eor 
all  countries  to  new  low  levels,  according  to  the 
return  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping for  the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1932. 
With  only  900,000  gross  tons  of  merchant  ships 
under  way  at  present,  world  production  has  fallen 
below  the  million-ton  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  returns,  which  are 
for  all  maritime  nations,  show  declines  during  the 
quarter  for  all  countries,  except  Japan,  which 
showed  a  slight  gain  over  the  previous  quarter. 
A  year  ago  merchant  shipbuilding  totalled  1.531,- 
000  gross  tons,  or  about  70  per  cent  more  than 
the  current  figure— -90 1,000  gross  tons. 


LABOR  NEWS 


<  >ne  of  the  largest  financial  information  houses 
is    quoted    as    announcing    the    latest    "wholesale 

slice"  in  the  payroll  of  Ford's  employees.     Ford 

was  one  of  the  large  employers  who  met  with 
Hoover  at  the  outset  of  the  present  crisis  and 
promised  no  reduction  in  wages.  And  Ford  the 
other  day  made  the  first  political  speech  of  his 
life  endorsing  Hoover  for  re-election. 

<  officials  of  the  Internationa]  Longshoreman's 

Association  signed  a  new  wage  agreement  with 
the  Xew  York  Shipping  Association  affecting 
around  30,000  pier  workers  from  Maine  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  new  wage  scale  is  7?  cents  an  hour 
for  a  44-hour  week  and  $1.10  an  hour  for  over- 
time. The  agreement  expires  on  (  October  1. 
1933. 

Radio  sets  are  owned  by  44.4  per  cent  of  the 
native  white  families  of  the  United  States,  by 
43/>  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  white  families, 
and  by  7 .?  per  cent  of  the  Xegro  families,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  statement  issued  as  of  <  fcto- 
ber  17  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  <  Hit  of 
29,904,663  families  in  1930.  it  was  reported  that 
12,048,762,  or  40.3  per  cent,  owned  radio  sets. 

The  eighteenth  ordinary  congress  of  the 
Swedish  Miners'  Union  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  introduction  of  the  five-day  week  for 
all  workers  in  the  Swedish  mining  industry.  In 
presenting  the  resolution  the  executive  commit- 
tee declared  that  improved  methods  of  production 
should  make  possible  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
work  without  lowering  the  workers'  standard  of 
living. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  announced  in 
Washington  that  application  had  been  filed  by 
America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Conference. 
an  association  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
international  unions,  for  the  right  to  build  a  new 
5000- watt  broadcasting  station  at  Newark.  X.  J. 
The  application  was  filed  for  the  organization  by 
Matthew  Woll,  president,  and  M.  J.  Flynn.  sec- 
retary. 

Consideration  of  the  text  of  an  unemployment 
insurance  bill  drafted  by  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Federation's  Ex- 
ecutive Council  meeting  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
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ington  on  October  18.  The  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  council,  will  be  submitted  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labors  annual  convention  which 
opens  in  Cincinnati  on  November  21. 

The  long  strike  of  Lancashire  (England)  cotton 
mill  workers  was  ended  by  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  which  provides  for  the  reinstatement 
of  workers  who  struck  last  spring  when  some 
mills  altered  wages  and  hours  without  waiting 
for  a  general  agreement  in  the  industry.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  revision  of  wages, 
and  rules  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 
The  strike  involved  160,000  workers. 

The  population  of  China  is  474,088,386,  ac- 
cording to  official  figures  released  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  in  Nanking.  These  figures  include 
the  population  of  the  three  eastern  provinces  of 
China,  known  to  foreigners  as  Manchuria,  which 
is  at  present  under  Japanese  military  occupation. 
It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  30,000,000  Chinese 
in  Manchuria,  about  25,000,000  are  ruled  nomi- 
nally by  Manchukuo,  but  actually  by  the  Japa- 
nese military  authorities. 

The  ''we-don't-need-a-union  because  we've-got- 
a-good  boss"  school  of  thought  received  a  severe 
blow  recently  when  Henry  Ford — self-styled 
model  employer — arbitrarily  slashed  wages  in  his 
factories  down  to  $1  a  day  below  the  rate  which 
prevailed  eighteen  years  ago  when  his  plants  were 
turning  out  "flivvers"  equipped  with  gas  head- 
lights, non-demountable  rims,  and  "self-starting" 
fenders.  Averaging  33  per  cent  throughout  all 
the  Ford  Company  plants,  the  cut  is  one  of  the 
most  drastic  made  by  any  employer  since  the  de- 
pression set  in. 

Flow  deeply  Congress  cut  into  the  pay  enve- 
lopes of  Uncle  Sam's  workers  has  been  disclosed 
by  a  feature  writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  Describing  the  "economy"  bill  as 
the  "most  sweeping  salary  reduction  in  history 
in  the  world's  largest  business  organization,"  the 
writer  shows  that  the  650,000  workers  will  lose 
in  wages  and  salaries  this  year  $80,000,000.  The 
reduction  is  imposed  by  compelling  each  worker 
to  take  a  month's  furlough  without  pay.  Work- 
ers whose  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with  lose 
%l/i  per  cent  of  their  regular  rates. 

During  the  month  Soviet  Russia  formally 
opened  the  world's  largest  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Dnieprostroy.  Honors  and  medals  were  bestowed 
on  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  New  York  engineer, 
and  his  six  assistants.     This  great  plant,  costing 


$110,000,000,  is  expected  to  develop  755,000 
horsepower  ultimately,  the  electricity  being  used 
by  16,000,000  people  over  70,000  square  miles. 
The  plant,  built  by  American  engineers  and  full 
of  American-made  machinery,  gives  the  Soviet 
newspapers  their  opportunity — they  wax  almost 
delirious  over  this  brilliant  accomplishment  of 
Soviet  industry. 

Paul  M.  Callicotte,  well  known  mountaineer, 
in  a  signed  statement  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
declared  his  belief  that  he  was  the  man  who  placed 
the  suitcase  bomb  in  the  San  Francisco  Pre- 
paredness Day  parade  of  1916,  which  killed  ten 
persons  and  sent  Tom  Mooney  and  Warren  K. 
Billings  to  prison  for  life  as  the  result  of  testi- 
mony asserted  to  have  been  perjured.  The  Ore- 
gonian quoted  Callicotte  as  saying  that  he  was 
paid  $5  to  carry  the  suitcase  from  Oakland  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  says  it  was  placed  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  explosion  occurred.  Cal- 
licotte alleges  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  suitcase  and  was  interested  only  in 
earning  the  $5.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the 
time. 


International  Seamen's  Union  of  America 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  International  Seafarers'  Federation 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
President:  ANDREW  FURUSETH,  59  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Vice-Presidents:  PATRICK 
FLYNN,  58  Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
P.  B.  GILL,  84  Seneca  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  PERCY 
J.  PRYOR,  iy2  Lewis  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  OSCAR 
CARLSON,  70  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  PAT- 
RICK O'BRIEN,  55  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
PETER  E.  OLSEN,  49  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  IVAN  HUNTER,  1038  Third  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Editor:  PAUL  SCHARRENBERG,  525  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary-Treasurer: 
VICTOR  A.  OLANDER,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 


DISTRICT    UNIONS    AND    BRANCHES 
ATLANTIC   DISTRICT 

EASTERN    AND   GULF   SAILORS'   ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.   PRYOR,   Secretary 

1%  Lewis  Street.    Phone  Capitol  5178 
Branches 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 1 ADOLF  KILE,  Agent 

70  South  Street.    Phone  John  4-1637 

BALTIMORE,    Md E.    C.   ANDREWS,  Agent 

715  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5910 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.     Phone  23868  Norfolk 

MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS.    AND    WATERTEN  DERS* 

UNION   OF  THE   ATLANTIC   AND   GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y OSCAR  CARLSON,  Secretary 

70  South  Street,  Telephone  John  0975 

Branches 

BOSTON,   Mass JOHN   FITZGERALD,  Agent 

288  State  Street 

BALTIMORE,    Md JOHN    BLEY,  Agent 

723  S.  Broadway.    Phone  Wolfe  5630 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk. 
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MARINE    COOKS    AND    STEWARDS'    UNION    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC    AND    GULF 

Headquarters 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y D.  E.  GRANGE,  Secretary 

61  Whitehall  Street.    Phone  Bowling  Green  1297 

Branches 

NEW  YORK  (West  Side  Branch).... JAMES  ALLEN,  Agent 

61  Whitehall  St.    Phone  Bowlinr  Green  1297 

BOSTON,   MASS JOHN   MARTIN,  Agent 

288   State  Street 

BALTIMORE,   Md FRANK   STOCKL,  Agent 

1230  North  Decker  Avenue 

NORFOLK,  Va FRED  SORENSEN,  Acting  Agent 

54  Commercial  Place.    23868  Norfolk 

FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF   THE    ATLANTIC 

BOSTON,  Mass PERCY  J.  PRYOR,  Secretary 

J.   M.  N1CKERSON,  Agent 
1%    Lewis   Street,    Phone    Richmond   0827 

HARBOR    BOATMEN'S    UNION    OF    CAMDEN, 

PHILADELPHIA    AND    VICINITY 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,   J.   T.  MORRIS,   Sec'y,  120   Walnut 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF   THE   GREAT   LAKES 
Headquarters 

CHICAGO,   111 VICTOR  A.   OLANDER,   Secretary 

CLAUDE  M.  GOSHORN,  Treasurer 
810^  North  Clark  St.;  Phone  Superior  5175 

MILWAUKEE,   Wis CHAS.    BRADHERING.  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 


MARINE    FIREMEN,    OILERS,    WATERTENDERS    AND 

COAL    PASSERS'    UNION    OF    THE    GREAT    LAKES 

Hoadquarters 

DETROIT,  Mich IVAN  HUNTER,  Secretary 

J  AS.    HAY  MAN,   Treasurer 
1038  Third  Street.    Phone  Cadillac  8170 

Branches 

BUFFALO,  N.   Y JOHN  W.   ELLISON,  Agent 

71  Main  Street.    Phone   Cleveland  7391 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio E.  J.  SULLIVAN,  Agent 

Rm.  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  W.  3rd  St.,  Ph.  Main  1842. 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis ERNEST    ELLIS,   Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Daily  0489 

CHICAGO,  111 JOHN  McGINN,  Agent 

156  W.  Grand  Ave.    Phone  Superior  2152 


MARINE   COOKS   AND   STEWARDS'    UNION 
Headquarters 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y J.  M.  SECORD,  Secretary 

71  Main  Street 
Branches 

CHICAGO,  111 O.   EDWARDS,   Agent 

64  West  Illinois  Street.    Phone  Delaware  1031 

CLEVELAND,   Ohio E.   J.    SULLIVAN,   Agent 

Room  211,  Blackstone  Bldg.,  1426  W.  3rd  St.;  Ph.  Main  1S4L' 

MILWAUKEE,    Wis OTTO   EDWARDS,  Agent 

234  South  Second  Street,  Phone  Broadway  489 

DETROIT,   Mich 410   Shelby  Street 

Phone  Randolph  0044 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

SAILORS'    UNION    OF  THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal GEORGE  LARSEN,  Act.  Sec'y 

59  Clay  Street.     Telephone  Kearny  2228 
Branches 

SEATTLE.  Wash P.   b.   GILL.  Agent 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  65;  Phone  Elliot  6752 

PORTLAND,  Ore JOHN  A.  FEIDJE,  Agent 

242  Flanders  Street.    Telephone  Beacon  4336 

S£^oPEI^RO'  Cal HARRY  OHLSEN,  Agent 

512  South  Palos  Verdes  Street.  P.  O.  Box  68.  Phone  626M 


MARINE    FIREMEN,   OILERS,   AND   WATERTENDERS' 

UNION    OF  THE   PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal PATRICK  FLYNN,  Secretary 

58  Commercial  Street.    Telephone  Kearny  3699 

MARINE      COOKS      AND      STEWARDS'      ASSOCIATION 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Headquarters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal EUGENE  BURKE,  Secretary 

86  Commercial  Street.     Phone  Kearny  5955 


Branch 

SEATTLE,   Wash J.   L.   NORKGAUER,   Agent 

Room  203,   Grand  Trunk  Dock.     Phone  Main  2233 

ALASKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
Headquarters 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  Cal 49  Clay    Street 

PETER  E.  OLSEN,  Secretary.    Phone  Sutter  6452 
Branch 

SEATTLE,  Wash CHARLES  F.  1 1 A  MM  A  KIN.  Agent 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  42.  Phone  Elliot  3425 

UNITED    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    SO.    CALIFORNIA 
S.\X  DIBOO,  Calif JAS.  FALLON,  Secretary,  Box  78 

EUREKA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 

EUREKA,  Calif ..O.    A.  SVKNSON,  Secretary 

P.    u.    Box   541;    Phone   8-R-5 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    PROTECTIVE 

UNION 

ASTORIA.  Ore \RYIh  MATTSON,  Sec'y.  P.O.  Box  281 

COQUILLE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S    UNION 
BANDON,  Ore F.   REIMANN,   Secretary 

TILLAMOOK  COUNTY   FISHERMEN'S  UNION 
BAY  CITY,  Ore „ EARL  BLANCHARD.  Secretary 

ROGUE    RIVER    FISHERMEN'S   UNION 
GOLD  BEACH.   Ore.,    WAKKEN   H.   HOSKINS.   Sec'y-Tr. 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC 
Headquarters 

SEATTLE.  Wash P.  B.  GILL.  Secretary 

86  Seneca  St.,  P.  O.  Box  65;  Phone  Elliot  6752 

Branch 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska.,  GUST  OLSEN,  Agt.,  P.O.  Box  A17 


FISHERMEN'S    UNION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND 

AND    VICINITY 
CORDOVA,  Alaska.   N.    SWANSON,   Bec'y,   P.  O.   Box  597 


FERRYBOATMEN'S    UNION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal C.  W.  DEAL,  Secretary 

Room  "J,"  Perry  Building;    Phone  Davenport  7928 


FERRYBOATMEN'S  UNION  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

SEATTLE,  Wash JOHN  M.  FOX,  Secretary 

509  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


OUR  COMRADE  AND  BROTHER 


He  was  a  vagabond,  poor  and  low, 
Among  the  hills  where  the  olives  grow, 
With  the  waters  of  Galilee  below, 
Our  Comrade  and  our  Brother. 
He  told  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Way; 
He  shunned  the  respectable  of  his  day — 
He  chose  the  harlots  rather  than  they — 
O,  where  was  such  another? 

Love  was  the  only  path  he  blazed; 

Love  was  the  only  Hag  he  raised; 

Love  was  the  only  God  he  praised, 

Our  Comrade  and  our  Brother, — 

And  he  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head; 

He  was  numbered  among  the  outcast  dead; 

And  yet  his  burden  was  light,  he  said, — 

Never  was  such  another. 

Wre  stand  where  the  Ancient  Lowly  fell, 
Voicing  the   same   old   rebel  yell — 
We'll  fight  our  way  through  earth  and  hell, 
Grasping  the  Comrade  hand, 
Till  all  the  powers  of  a  masters'  world 
Down  to  the  bottomless  pit  are  hurled, 
And  the  blood  red  banner  of  Love  unfurled, 
Floats  over  every  land. 

—Henry  M.  Tichenor  (the  Rip-Saw  Poet). 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline   Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ  BIdg.  Tel.  SUtter  3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  &  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.   B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,  Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8C  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
GArfield  9633 


NEAR  MISSION 
San  Francisco 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 

Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EXbrook  0329 

Daily  Office  hours,  8:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 
Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 
"One   Patient    Tells   Another" 


One  of  the  Few  Thoughtful 

"I  want,"  said  the  house  hunter, 
"a  house  in  an  isolated  position — 
at  least  five  miles  from  any  other 
house." 

"I  see,"  said  the  house  agent, 
with  an  understanding  sort  of 
smile,  "You  want  to  practice  the 
simple  life?" 

"No,"  answered  the  house  hunter, 
grimly,  "I  want  to  practice  the  cor- 
net."— Pearson's. 


It  was  dusk  as  she  stopped  at  the 
roadside  filling  station.  "I  want  a 
quart  of  red  oil,"  she  said  to  the 
service  man.  The  man  gasped  and 
hesitated.  '"Give  me  a  quart  of  red 
oil,"  she  repeated. 

"A  q-quart  of  r-r-red  oil?"  he 
stuttered. 

"Certainly,"  she  said;  "my  tail 
light  has  gone  out!" — Millson. 


Old  Kind 

Salesman — Have  you  seen  the 
latest  fountain  pen?  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  ink  to  escape 
from  it  anywhere. 

Business  Man — Huh!  I've  tried 
to  write  with  that  kind  for  years. 
— Tennessee   Mugwump. 


For  Mother 


"What  did  you  give  baby  for  his 
first  present?" 

"We  opened  his  money  box  and 
bought  the  little  darling  a  lovely 
electric  iron." — Good  Hardware. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown   &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL. 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C   Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BTG   STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and  First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney-Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Joseph  M.  A.  Steinwachs,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  age  42,  came  to 
America  in  1912,  is  inquired  for  by 
his  father,  Nic.  Steinwachs,  Fried- 
richsbaderst.  43,  Altona,  Germany. 

Will  anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  Carl  Muraglia,  who  was 
injured  while  employed  on  board  the 
steamship  President  Hayes  in  April, 
1929,  communicate  with  this  office  at 
once  as  the  case  is  expected  to  be 
reached  for  trial  soon,  or  get  in 
touch  with  Muraglia  to  write  to  At- 
torney Lucien  V.  Axtell,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Will  any  witnesses  who  know 
about  the  accident  to  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy on  the  steamship  Sabotawan 
in  September,  1924,  please  call  or 
communicate  with  the  undersigned 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  accident 
happened  Pier  3,  Army  Base,  Brook- 
lyn. Lucien  V.  Axtell,  Attorney,  15 
Moore  Street,  New  .York  City. 


A  Scot  and  an  Irishman  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  a  camping  holi- 
day. When  they  pitched  their  tent 
they  found  that  they  had  forgotten 
to  bring  pillows,  so  they  resorted 
to  a  couple  of  iron  drain  pipes, 
which  they  found  lying  about. 

In  the  morning  Sandy  complained 
that  his  neck  was  nearly  broken, 
owing   to   his   "pillow." 

"Ah,  sure,"  said  Paddy,  "you 
should  have  done  as  Oi  did.  Oi 
stuffed  the  pipe  with  straw." — Wood. 


Ray  Perkins,  the  radio  jester, 
asked  his  sister,  Bobbie,  not  to 
spend  any  money  on  him  this 
Christmas  because  he  felt  she  needed 
the  money  to  look  out  for  her  own 
future. 

"It  isn't  the  future  that  bothers 
me,"  she  retorted,  "it's  the  present." 
— Copyright. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND   MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  Is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  Its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  Informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter    Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,    Oilskin*,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  EMBARCADERO 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0394 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 
QUICK  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  California 


Union-made  Work  Clothes  and  Shoes 

Uniform  Caps,  Oilskins  and 

Seaboots,  Belfast  Cord 

and  Buckles 


SAM'S 


Shore  and  Offshore  Outfitting  Store 
Formerly  with  Geo.  A.  Price 

4  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone   GArfield    6784 


Must  Finish  in  a  Hurry 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  golfer,  as 
he  caught  up  to  the  members  play- 
ing ahead  of  him.  "Would  you  mind 
if  I  played  through?  I've  just  heard 
that  my  house  is  on  fire." 


-BOSS- 
union  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 
Transfer  and  storage  business. 
Ideal  for  married  man.  Only  $22.50 
rent  for  private  office,  apartment 
and  storage  room.  Going  concern, 
good  income.  Good  equipment.  $450 
full  price.  Address  Box  X.  Stamen's 
Journal,  525  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco. 


Father  to  Son — Why  are  you  cry- 
ing, Charlie? 
Charlie — The  teacher  whipped  me 
Father— Why? 

Charlie — She  asked  me  how  many 
teeth  a  person  had,  and  I  said  a 
mouthful. — Nash. 


"So  you  met  Alice  today?" 

"Yes,  I  hadn't  seen  her  for  ten 
years." 

"Has  she  kept  her  girlish  figure? 

"Kept  it?  She's  doubled  it."— 
Windsor. 


Southern  Californian  (home  from 
a  vacation  trip  out  of  the  state) 
"Ah-h-h!  Doesn't  the  old  bus  ride 
nice,  now  that  we've  got  the  tires 
filled  again  with  this  wonderful  Los 
Angeles  air!" — Kearney. 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Seamen's  Journal" 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f    Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION 


HEN  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  urged  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1791,  the  development  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  immense  progress  which  had 
suddenly  come  to  Great  Britain  was  due  to 
the  development  of  the  cotton  mill  invented 
twenty  years  before.  Employment  had  been  provided 
for  many  who  had  been  idle,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
were  seasonally  employed;  operations  of  the  mills 
could  be  continued  both  by  day  and  by  night.  And 
there  was  work  for  women  and  children  in  these  facto- 
ries. "It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  added,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  "that,  in  general,  women  and  children 
are  rendered  more  useful,  and  the  latter  more  early 
useful,  by  manufacturing  establishments  than  they 
would  be  otherwise.  Of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  computed  that  four-sevenths  nearly  are  women 
and  children,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion  are 
children,  and  many  of  them  of  tender  age." 


had,  of  course,  been  passed  during  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  had  served  to  keep  the  status 
of  labor  more  servile  and  helpless.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  the  Statute  of  Laborers  had  been 
passed  in  England  forbidding  laborers  to  leave  the 
land  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  prohibited 
either  the  demand  or  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to 
workers.  But  labor  legislation  as  we  think  of  it  to- 
day had  its  roots  in  the  factory  system  in  Great 
Britain.  For  the  factory  system  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  work-relationship  that  had  de- 
veloped under  the  domestic  industry.  The  worker  no 
longer  owned  the  tools  of  his  industry;  he  was  sep- 
arated from  the  soil.  He  had  little  control  over  the 
amount  of  goods  he  was  to  produce,  and  no  control 
over  its  price,  its  quality,  or  its  pattern.  Forces  which 
he  could  not  control  determined  his  wage,  indeed  de- 
termined whether  he  was  to  work  or  not. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
England,  trade  unionism  also  came  into  being  as  the 
spontaneous  effort  of  wage  earners  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  ravages  of  industrialism  and  the 
lowering  of  standards  of  life  and  labor.  While  the 
Combination  Acts  of  1799  and  1800,  virtually  outlaw- 
ing labor  organization,  checked  the  growth  of  trade 
unions  early  in  the  last  century,  it  was  impossible  to 
stem  the  growing  ferment  of  popular  unrest.  When 
in  1824  and  1825  these  conspiracy  laws  were  repealed 
the  right  to  combine  had  been  won  through  legislative 
enactment.  Thus  we  find  that  labor  legislation  has 
developed  with  the  growth  and  power  of  the  trade 
unions. 

Trade-Unions  for  Public  Schools 

The  first  legislative  proposals  in  America  which  re- 
ceived widespread  trade  union  support  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  public  education. 
To  the  untiring  activity  of  labor  during  the  20's  and 
30's  of  the  last  century  do  we  owe  in  no  small  measure 
the  foundation  of  our  great  public  school  system. 
There  were,  in  addition,  legislative  provisions  for  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  the  propertyless  debtor, 
mechanics'  liens  on  property  to  secure  the  workers' 
earned    wages,    followed    later    by    the    exemption    of 
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wages  and  trials  for  execution  for  wage-earners'  debts. 
Thus  American  manhood  suffrage  established  personal 
rights  superior  to  property  rights. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  labor  was  not  always 
free  in  the  United  States  of  America,  even  though 
land  and  natural  resources  were  free.  Slave  labor  in 
the  South,  indentured  labor  and  apprenticeship  in  the 
North  and  South,  contract  labor  from  abroad,  were 
based  on  legal  devices  by  which  the  laborer  could  be 
kept  from  running  away.  Not  until  the  enactment  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  following  the  Civil  War, 
did  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude — except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime — become  everywhere  illegal. 
The  labor  contract  henceforth  had  its  peculiar  sig- 
nificance. Although  in  theory  it  is  like  cither  contracts, 
yet  it  cannot  in  fact  be  enforced.  The  laborer  cannot 
sell  himself  into  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude.  He 
retains  the  right  to  change  his  mind,  to  quit  work,  to 
run  away.  Business  contracts,  if  violated,  are  ground 
for  damages  which  the  court  orders  paid  even  to  the 
extent  of  taking  all  the  business  property  of  the 
debtor.  The  labor  contract,  also,  if  violated,  is  ground 
for  damages,  but  for  the  court  to  order  damages  paid 
out  of  labor  property  would  be  to  order  the  laborer 
to  work  out  the  debt.  This  would  be  involuntary 
servitude  which  has  been  abolished.  It  is  significant 
that  only  after  land  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  United 
States  did  the  laborer  become  free. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  which  labor  has  made 
down  the  years  to  abolish  involuntary  servitude 
through  the  service  of  the  labor  contract,  there  stands 
its  record  in  sponsoring  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
law  against  peonage.  The  existence  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  effectively  with  it  was  at  once  seen 
by  labor  and  received  its  support.  For  American  labor 
has  long  since  realized  that  the  bondage  of  any  group 
ultimately    effects    its    own    aspirations    for    freedom. 

American  Versus  European  Policy 

With  respect  to  labor  legislation  in  general,  we  must 
remember  that  the  policy  of  the  American  labor 
movement  has  differed  fundamentally  from  European 
policy.  In  America  organized  labor  demands  legis- 
lation for  such  purposes  only  as  the  individuals  or 
groups  of  workers  cannot  obtain  for  themselves.  In 
other  words,  the  American  workers,  in  Congress  and 
in  the  various  state  legislatures,  have  fought  for  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  rights 
and  interests  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
highest  ideals. 

Thus  labor  has  fought  for  legislation  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor;  security  and  safety  in  life 
and  work;  sanitation  in  factory,  shop,  mill  and  home; 
workmen's  compensation  in  preference  to  employers' 
liability;  the  regulation  of  convict  labor;  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  such  as  the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Bill, 
the  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Law,  and  the 
more  recent  limitation  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
together  with  trials  of  contempt  cases  as  provided  in 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti-Injunction  Bill.  Labor 
also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  securing  the  secret 
ballot  through  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot in  the  nineties.  All  these  laws  work  for  freedom, 
for  right,  for  justice.  These  reforms  the  workers  can- 
not secure  without  law,  because  they  are  governmental 
functions  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  private  agen- 
cies. To  summarize,  the  American  labor  movement  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  self-help  is  the  best 
help,  and  that  the  exercise  by  the  workers  of  their 
economic  power  is  after  all  the  greatest  and  most 
potent  power  which  they  can  wield. 

In  recent  years,  social  trends  and  economic  pressure 
have  somewhat  modified  the  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  particularly  with  respect  to  social 
insurance.    For  example,  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor  is  now  committed  to  the  principle  of  old-age 
pension  and  has  prepared  a  model  bill  for  introduction 
in  the  various  states.  Following  an  increasing  ap- 
proval by  affiliated  groups  the  principle  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  also  declared  for  a  system 
of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Labor  Laws  Sponsored  by  A.  F.  of  L. 

Among  the  many  labor  laws  sponsored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  its  various  state 
branches,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  in  addition 
to  those  already  noted:  Free  public  employment  agen- 
cies and  effective  regulation  of  private  employment 
agencies;  labor  camp  sanitation  and  better  housing 
laws;  better  sanitary  conditions  in  factories,  foundries, 
bakeries,  and  other  workshops;  preference  for  citizens 
on  public  works;  requiring  payment  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  on  all  public  works;  compelling  truth- 
ful advertising  during  strikes  and  lockouts;  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  union  label;  the  semi-monthly  payday; 
greater  educational  opportunity  for  the  workers,  such 
as  university  extension,  vocational  education,  part-time 
schools,  free  textbooks;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
effective  exclusion  of  Oriental  labor. 

Those  who  promote  labor  legislation  in  Congress 
and  in  the  forty-eight  state  legislatures  are  frequently 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  contention  that  the 
remedial  legislation  under  discussion  is  unconstitu- 
tional The  written  constitutions  are  enacted  directly 
by  the  people  themselves.  Constitutions  are  the  funda- 
mental law  expressing  a  policy,  based  on  the  opinion 
of  the  people  who  adopted  them.  The  policies  of  these 
constitutions  are  to  maintain  inalienable  and  natural 
rights  of  individuals  against  all  others  and  against  the 
state  itself.  Whenever  a  policy  set  forth  in  a  newly 
enacted  statute  comes  into  conflict  with  this  indi- 
vidualistic policy  of  the  constitution,  some  one  must 
be  called  upon  to  decide  which  is  to  prevail.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  at  first  with  hesitation,  but  afterwards 
with  assurance,  assumed  this  power  and  made  these 
decisions.  If  a  statute  of  the  legislature  fixing  the 
hours  of  labor  conflicts  with  the  constitution,  the 
courts  merely  refuse  to  enforce  it;  they  declare  the 
law  "unconstitutional." 

Constitution  Subject  to  Amendment 

Gladstone,  the  great  English  statesman,  is  credited 
with  saying  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  work  ever  written  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  organized  labor  movement  accepts  this  as  a 
truism,  but  maintains  that  the  Constitution,  good  as  it 
is,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  as  its  provisions 
are,  was  not  expected  nor  intended  by  its  authors  to 
extend  to  the  people  of  the  United  States*for  all  time. 
Amendment  might  become  necessary.  That  this  is 
true  is  evidenced  by  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
itself  by  which  it  can  be  changed.  Indeed,  states  like 

(Continued  on  Page  301) 


SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 


Editor,  Seamen's  Journal : 

Referring  to  the  article  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Seamen's 
Journal,  I  ask  that  you  print  the  following  com- 
ment. As  you  may  know,  I  was  a  dele-ate  to  the 
international  conference.  I  make  the  request  in 
order  that  all  sides  of  the  question  may  he  con- 
sidered, and  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  able 
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editing  of  the  Seamen's  Journal  and  the  spirit  of 
fairness  observed  in  your  radio  talk  to  which  I 
have  listened. 

First  I  wish  to  pay  sincere  respect  to  what  Mr. 
Furuseth  has  accomplished  for  seamen,  and  to 
some  of  the  other  things  that  he  has  tried  to  ac- 
complish. In  pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  in 
his  arguments  against  the  Safety  Convention,  I 
make  no  attack  on  him,  but  I  do  attack  the  propo- 
sition that  he  supports,  and  his  method  of  sup- 
porting it. 

As  to  European  nations  waiting,  eleven  of  them 
will  commence  operations  under  the  Safety  Con- 
vention on  January  1,  1933. 

No  amount  of  assertion  can  prove  that  the  Con- 
vention repeals  any  law  for  subjects  not  included 
in  the  Convention.  The  following  subjects  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Seamen's  Act  are  not  dealt  with  in 
any  way  in  the  Convention : 

Dividing  the  crew  into  watches,  payment  of  wages, 
on  termination  of  agreement  or  termination  of  voyage, 
payment  of  one-half  part  of  wages  on  demand,  com- 
plaints to  United  States  consuls  as  to  unseaworthi- 
ness of  vessels,  size  and  sanitation  of  crew  spaces 
and  washrooms  and  hospital  space,  punishment  for 
offenses,  duties  of  consular  officers  in  case  of  accusa- 
tions against  seamen,  abolishment  of  flogging,  and 
corporal  punishment,  daily  allowance  of  butter  and 
water,  payment  of  wages  in  advance,  attachment  of 
wages,  barges  causing  accidents  or  sustaining  acci- 
dents when  in  tow  in  the  open  sea,  giving  notice  of 
termination  of  treaties  that  provide  for  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment for  desertion,  repealing  on  expiration  of 
notice  such  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  provide 
for  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  desertion,  date  the 
Seamen's  Act  takes  effect,  maintenance  and  transpor- 
tation for  seamen  incapacitated  by  injury  or  illness, 
and  seamen  not  to  be  held  fellow-servants  in  suits  to 
recover  damages. 

That  is  a  long  list  of  beneficial  provisions  that 
will  not  be  repealed  by  ratification. 

The  certificates  apply  only  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Convention,  and  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  compliance  with  the  Convention,  as  shown  by 
a  survey  of  the  vessel.  They  do  not  exempt  from 
any  provision  of  the  Convention,  much  less  from 
law  on  subjects  not  in  the  Convention.  The  ex- 
emption certificates  is  a  record  of  any  exemptions 
that  have  been  granted  for  cause  by  the  Admin- 
istration. The  article,  regulation  and  paragraph 
that  gives  authority  for  the  ^exemption  must  be 
shown  on  the  certificate.  The  certificate  is  not  a 
license  to  disregard  any  requirement  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  it  has  no  meaning  or  force  for  mat- 
ters not  under  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  does  not  anywhere  deal  with 
emigration,  immigration,  health  regulations,  ex- 
amination for  disease,  detention  or  deportation  of 


aliens.  It  expressly  excludes  all  of  these  subjects 
from  its  scope.  Therefore,  such  laws  are  not  af- 
fected, and  authority  of  inspectors  and  control  in 
these  matters  is  not  surrendered. 

The  Convention  provisions  as  regards  life-sav- 
ing appliances  are  throughout  virtually  word  for 
word  the  same  as  Section  14  of  the  Seamen's  Act. 
The  requirements  for  lifeboat  crews,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  qualifications,  are  identically  the 
same.  In  the  opinion  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference and  heads  of  services  now  administering 
the  Seamen's  Act  and  United  States  regulations 
for  safety,  the  variation  as  to  command  of  life- 
boats and  the  proportion  of  rafts  to  boats  under 
certain  circumstances,  do  not  lessen  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Convention  over  present  law. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  have  the  same  control  over 
foreign  passenger  vessels  leaving  United  States 
ports  that  it  now  has  under  existing  law.  Also 
that  identically  the  same  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  holding  a  Convention  certifi- 
cate, as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  a  vessel  hold- 
ing passenger  certificate  or  an  inspection  certifi- 
cate issued  by  our  own  Government  (See  pages 
25-28  of  Hearing,  June  28,  1932). 

The  United  States  cannot  now  under  existing 
law  regulate  the  number  of  officers  and  crew,  and 
their  qualifications,  for  foreign  vessels  carrying 
passengers  out  of  our  ports.  The  provisions  of 
the  Convention  will  be  the  first  international  regu- 
lation on  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing safety.  It  will  also  protect  seamen  on  United 
States  vessels  who  have  complied  with  our  laws 
from  being  declared  inefficient  or  incompetent  by 
the  authorities  of  a  foreign  port  that  the  ship 
may  visit. 

Mr.  Furuseth  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  predic- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  ratification.  He  deals  with 
his  ideal  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  fights  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Convention,  and  does  not  deal  with  the 
real  facts,  the  law  as  it  is,  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  Convention,  and  existing  conditions  today. 
The  advocates  of  the  treaty  are  not  all  shipowners. 
At  sea  we  are  all  in  the  same  need  of  safety  pro- 
visions, passengers,  crews  and  owners.  The 
greatest  advantage  will  come  to  the  crew,  because 
they  are  the  greater  number. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  Tawresey, 
Rear  Admiral,  C.C.,   U.S.N.,   (Retired). 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  18,  1932. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Concerning  Seamen  the  World  Over 


A  company  has  been  formed  by  a  group  of 
Dutch  unemployed  captains,  officers  and  engi- 
neers, who  have  purchased  the  British  steamship 
Mid (11  chain  Castle  and  renamed  her  Delia. 

■;■      *      * 

In  protest  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Greek 
coastal  services,  several  Greek  shipowners  have 
transferred  their  fleets  to  Panamanian  and  Rou- 
manian registries. 

*  *     * 

The  collective  agreement  governing  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  ships  plying  on  the 
river  Weser  in  Germany  has  been  prolonged  and 
now  cannot  be  cancelled  before  March  31,  1933. 

*  *     * 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Danish  Ships'  Officers  Union 
for  members  employed  on  laid-up  Danish  ships. 
A  monthly  economy  of  200  to  500  kronen  for 
each  ship  is  expected  to  result  from  the  reduction. 

*  *  * 

On  a  recent  week  day  there  was  to  be  seen 
at  Southampton  the  unique  spectacle  of  the  seven 
largest  ships  of  the  British  Merchant  Marine  in 
dock  together.  These  were  the  White  Star  liners 
Majestic  (56,621  tons  gross),  Olympic  (46,439), 
and  Homeric  (34,356)  ;  the  Cunarders  Berengaria 
(52,226),  Aquitania  (45,674),  and  Mauretania 
(30,695)  ;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Empress 
of  Britain   (42,348). 

*  *       -■:■ 

The  small  tug  owners  operating  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  are  in  great  distress  owing 
to  the  low  rates  of  payment.  Net  earnings  for 
a  week  often  do  not  exceed  12  to  14  guilders. 
The  organization  of  these  small  owners  has 
therefore  for  some  time  past  been  pressing  for  an 
increase  in  the  rates.  In  order  to  lend  emphasis 
to  their  action,  they  decided  recently  to  suspend 
their  services  for  a  week,  during  which  meetings 
were  to  be  organized.  Inland  waterway  workers 
generally  on  the  whole  view  the  movement  with 
sympathy,  since  it  is  more  particularly  directed 
against  the  shipping  and  commercial  firms.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  result  of  the  stoppage  have  not  yet 
been  published. 


The  British  steamship  Melmay  was  put  up  for 
sale  by  auction  at  London,  recently.  She  is  a 
handy  cargo  carrier,  launched  in  September,  1930, 
at  Greenock,  and  she  has  had  her  share  of  adven- 
tures since  she  went  into  commission,  these  includ- 
ing a  six  weeks'  spell  at  Panama  under  arrest. 
She  is  lying  for  the  time  being  at  Belfast,  and 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  conditions  of  sale  pro- 
vided that  the  buyer  must  undertake  responsibility 
for  the  wages  of  the  Chinese  crew  until  they  are 
paid  off  at  Shanghai,  and  the  cost  of  their  repa- 
triation. There  was  a  larger  attendance  at  the 
auction  than  has  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  and 
although  the  bidding  was  confined  to  two  parties, 
one  of  them  a  Greek  owner,  it  was  of  the  brisk- 
est description.  The  Melmay  cost  £107,000  to 
build.  She  was  sold  for  £51,350.  So  in  the 
course  of  two  years  she  has  depreciated  in  value 
by  just  over  52  per  cent 

*  *     * 

The  Xcw  Zealand  Waterside  Workers'  Fed- 
eration is  strongly  resisting  the  employers'  pro- 
posals for  drastic  reductions  in  wage  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  In  view  of  the 
reduced  employment,  these  proposals  in  the  case 
of  some  ports  amount  to  a  cut  of  25  to  30  per 
cent.  The  men  were  willing  that  an  impartial 
tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  investigate  the  wages 
earned  by  the  waterside  workers  prior  to  the 
last  award  and  since  the  last  award  was  made  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  allow  that  tribunal  to 
say  whether  another  wage  cut  should  be  enforced. 
In  the  event  of  the  employers  persisting  in  their 
attitude,  the  Federation  reckons  with  the  possi- 
bility of  international  action.  Mr.  James  Roberts. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Waterside  Workers' 
Federation,  in  a  statement  published  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  New  Zealand  seamen's  o'rganization 
says :  "The  Waterside  Workers'  Federation  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Transportwork- 
ers'  Federation ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  affiliated 
with  all  the  British  transport  workers'  organiza- 
tions, and,  while  we  have  no  desire  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  that  body,  the  dictatorial  action  of  the 
representative  of  the  shipowners  would  prob- 
ably compel  us  to  take  that  course." 

*  *     * 

The  owners  of  the  British  steamship  F'rake — 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company — and 
the  underwriters  interested  in  the  vessel  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ship's  company  when  fire  recently  broke  out  on 
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board  by  presenting  them  with  250  guineas.  The 
circumstances  were  that  the  Drake,  while  on  her 
way  from  Portugal  to  Brest,  was  discovered  in 
the  early  morning  of  September  22  to  be  on  fire 
in  one  of  the  holds.  Weather  conditions  were 
extremely  bad,  but  her  crew  fought  the  fire  cour- 
ageously, although,  as  the  hoses  continued  at 
work,  the  weight  of  water  bore  the  ship  down  at 
the  head.  The  firemen  did  their  utmost  to  main- 
tain sufficient  steam  so  that  the  pumps  could  be 
kept  going  and  the  ship  prevented  from  capsizing. 
The  heat  was  intense,  but,  added  to  this,  the  men 
could  scarcely  see  through  the  smoke-laden  air, 
while  the  surge  of  the  water  as  the  vessel  rolled 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  foothold. 
They  succeeded,  however,  not  only  in  keeping 
the  pumps  working,  but  in  providing  enough 
steam  to  enable  the  ship  to  crawl  slowly  the  150 
miles  to  port,  while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  crew 
fought  the  blaze  in  the  hold.  Refusing  offers  of 
help  from  a  German  tug,  the  Drake,  arrived  at 
Brest  under  her  own  steam  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  which  was 
eventually  put  out  at  9  :30  p.  m.  on  September  24 
through  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  crew. 
*     *     * 

The  German  Shipowners'  Association  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  seamen's  and  licensed  officers'  unions  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  wage  reductions 
and  modifications  of  working  conditions.  The 
owners'  proposals,  which  aim  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  working  hours  in  port  and  at  sea, 
follow :  the  day  off  duty  would  only  be  allowed  in 
the  long-distance  trades,  and  then  only  on  appli- 
cation ;  leave  would  be  reduced  from  four  to  three 
working  days,  with  an  additional  day  for  each 
two  years  of  employment,  against  an  additional 
day  for  each  year  of  employment ;  the  prescribed 
notice  for  ships'  officers  in  the  long-distance 
trades  would  be  reduced  from  a  month  to  fifteen 
days,  and  in  the  shorter  trades  from  fifteen  days 
to  ten  days.  Absence  of  an  officer  from  duty  for 
over  a  month  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  at- 
tendance at  a  navigation  school  would  terminate 
his  appointment.  Crews  of  vessels  of  100  to  400 
tons  gross  would  be  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  agreement.  The  20  per  cent  addition 
for  all  trades  between  extra-European  ports 
would  be  discontinued.  The  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
trade  would  be  extended  to  the  west  coasts  of 


England  and  Ireland,  and  the  medium  trades 
would  be  extended  to  the  eleventh  degree  of  north 
latitude  and  would  include  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  crews  of  vessels  in  these  trades 
would  also  have  their  wages  cut.  In  vessels  up 
to  2600  tons  gross,  the  deck  crew  would  be 
divided  into  two  watches,  while  for  the  engine- 
room  staff  the  two-watch  system  would  be 
applied  in  vessels  of  up  to  2500  tons  gross. 
*  *  # 
Tipping,  like  betting,  would  seem  to  be  an 
ineradicable  feature  of  civilized  life.  A  British 
shipping  journal  has  just  drawn  attention  to  the 
Hamburg-South  American  Line's  attempt  to 
abolish  tipping  on  board  their  cruising  steamers 
by  charging  an  extra  £1  per  head,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent  wrote  to  the  London  Times  on 
the  subject.  He  remarked,  apropos  the  German 
proposal,  that  "the  question  of  tipping  in  British 
ships  is  a  considerable  item,  both  on  cruises  and 
on  the  regular  routes.  Now  that  many  people  are 
taking  their  holidays  afloat  for  the  first  time, 
many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  know  that  they 
had  not  to  worry  themselves  as  to  how  much 
must  be  given  to  this  steward  and  how  much  to 
that.  Of  course,  one  would  still  be  at  liberty  to 
give  a  tip  where  deserved."  That  last  sentence 
sums  up  the  whole  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
what  they  themselves  so  often  term  a  nuisance. 
With  one  hand — if  we  may  use  the  expression — 
they  welcome  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  tipping, 
and  with  the  other  they  "tip  where  deserved." 
The  net  result  is  that  the  tipper  pays  both  ways 
and  the  tippee  gets  both  his  tip  and  his  share  of 
the  extra  charge  on  the  bill.  Further  evidence 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  travelling  public 
towards  this  problem  was  provided  a  day  or  so 
later  by  another  correspondent  to  the  Times,  who 
wrote :  "The  ghost  of  an  insufficient  tip  leaps 
before  the  eyes  every  time  one  sees  a  cabin  stew- 
ard, and  spoils  many  a  morning  cup  of  tea.  Any 
real  and  effective  advice  on  the  subject  would  be 
most  helpful.  The  German  suggestion  of  £1  to 
cover  all  the  tips  for  a  cruise  seems  too  small,  and 
probably  engendered  Mr.  Hardwicke's  suggestion 
that  'one  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  give  a  tip 
where  deserved.'  To  acknowledge  this  principle, 
however,  would  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
combined  tipping  scheme."  When  all  is  said  it  will 
be  unanimously  agreed  that  tips  are  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  fair  wages. 
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December  1,  1932 


THE  NATIONAL  ELECTION 


President  Hoover,  in  one  of  his  campaign 
speeches,  said  that  "he  knew  how  to  handle  a 
mob."  Well,  the  mob  showed  rather  effectively 
and  conclusively  what  it  could  do  to  handle  a 
President  out  of  touch  and  out  of  tune  with 
ordinary  folks. 

The  United  States  has  repudiated  Mr.  Hoover 
and  gone  Democratic  beyond  all  expectations. 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  defeated  President  Hoo- 
ver by  as  wide  a  margin  as  that  of  Mr.  Hoover 
over  Governor  Smith  in  1928.  The  Democrats 
carried  forty-two  States,  the  Republicans  had 
majorities  in  only  six — Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  four  small  States  in  New  England.  The 
Socialist  candidate,  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  polled 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  vote  predicted  for  him. 
The  Democrats  were  equally  successful  in  the 
election  of  Governors  and  members  of  Congress. 
They  have  elected  a  safe  majority  in  both  Houses. 
Republican  senators  defeated  include  Moses  of 
New  Hampshire,  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  Wat- 
son of  Indiana,  Jones  of  Washington  and  Smoot 
of  Utah — all  strong  Conservatives  and  Protec- 
tionists. Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  has  been  elected  senator  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Free,  for  ten  years 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  Seamen's  legislative 
program  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  de- 
feated by  a  substantial  majority. 

In  New  York  State  the  Democrats  have  won 


governor,  senator,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and 
a  majority  of  the  State  Senate.  Altogether,  the 
mass  movement  of  voters  from  one  party  to  an- 
other was  startling,  indeed.  The  tremendous 
scope  of  this  movement  was  shown  when  Cali- 
fornia, Hoover's  home  State,  gave  Roosevelt  a 
lead  of  442,000.  Four  years  ago  Hoover  lead 
Smith  by  548,000  votes.  Illinois  presented  Roose- 
velt with  a  plurality  of  some  460,000  votes.  Only 
four  years  ago  Hoover  was  favored  by  almost 
the  same  figure— 456,000.  In  four  years  Indiana 
turned  a  286,000  Hoover  lead  into  one  of  185,- 
000  for  Roosevelt.  Iowa,  Hoover's  native  state, 
gave  him  a  margin  of  245,000  in  1928  and  now 
turns  to  Roosevelt  by  183,000.  Nebraska  took 
its  148,000  Hoover  plurality  of  four  years  ago 
and  gave  it  to  Roosevelt — minus  about  5,000.  And 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Nor  did  this  movement  stop  with  the  heads  of 
the  respective  tickets.  It  extended,  in  many 
states,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest.  For 
example,  in  Michigan,  which  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  in  1856  had  never 
gone  Democratic,  named  not  only  a  complete 
Democratic  State  ticket,  but  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  as  well.  In  Iowa,  which 
was  another  G.  O.  P.  stronghold  of  ancient  vin- 
tage, a  similar  shift  occurred.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  new  legislature  in  that  state  will 
be  Democrats. 

Even  in  California,  a  majority  of  the  new  con- 
gressional delegation  will  be  Democrats. 

President-elect  Roosevelt  has  modestly  de- 
scribed his  victory  as  "a  natural  expansion  of 
Liberal  thought"  and  looks  forward  to  "orderly 
recovery  through  a  well-conceived  and  actively 
directed  plan  of  action." 

A  truly  herculean  task  is  ahead  of  "the  Presi- 
dent-elect. Much,  very  much,  is  expected  from 
the  widely  proclaimed  "new  deal"  when,  after  all. 
it  must  be  recognized  that  political  treatment  of 
economic  issues  has  decided  limitations. 

This  much  is  certain,  President-elect  Roose- 
velt, unlike  Mr.  Hoover,  has  not  made  impossible 
promises.  He  has  never  posed  as  a  "great"  engi- 
neer or  as  a  superman  in  any  field  of  endeavor. 
He  is  just  a  plain  human  being  who  will  earnestly 
try  to  do  his  best.  And,  for  this  happy  change  in 
National  affairs,  if  for  no  other,  the  working 
people  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful. 

Anger  begins  with  folly  and  ends  with  re- 
pentance. 
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'ARTIFICIAL  AIDS"  TO  SHIPPING 


A  gentle  hint  that  British  shipowners  may  have 
to  defend  themselves  by  recourse  to  subsidies  was 
thrown  by  Lord  Essendon,  chairman  of  Furness 
Withy  &  Co.,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  The  address 
was  entitled  "Shipping,"  and  in  it  Lord  Essendon 
carefully  surveyed  the  shipping  problems  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  difficulties  of  manufacturers. 
Manufacturers,  he  suggested,  had  their  own 
means  of  remedying  the  effects  of  over-produc- 
tion. They  reduced  their  output  and  in  other  ways 
fitted  their  wares  to  changed  circumstances.  To 
some  extent,  shipowners  did  the  same.  They  laid 
up  their  ships  and  ceased  to  build  more.  Manu- 
facturers, however,  had  gone  beyond  that.  They 
had  been  able,  in  many  countries,  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  their  Governments,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  tariffs  and  similar  means,  to  protect  their 
home  market,  and  to  stimulate  their  competitive 
power  oversea.  On  those  lines  of  argument  Lord 
Essendon  led  up  to  a  suggestion  that,  although 
British  shipping  had  not  sought  "artificial"  aids, 
it  might  yet  happen  that  just  as  the  British  fiscal 
system  had  been  altered  so  shipping  might  be  com- 
pelled to  alter  its  policy  of  independence. 

What  is  badly  needed  these  days  is  an  inter- 
national definition  of  the  term  ship  subsidy. 
Nearly  every  editor  who  writes  upon  that  sub- 
ject has  his  own  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Government  appropriations  by  various  nations 
in  aid  of  shipping  have  been  designated  as  subsi- 
dies, subventions,  bounties,  grants,  etc. 

Such  government  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  various  reasons  and  purposes : 

1.  Payments,  grants  or  loans  have  been  made 
for  the  mere  construction  of  ships. 

2.  Payments  have  been  made  for  the  mileage 
covered  by  ships  in  any  trade,  even  when  carrying 
ballast  only. 

3.  Payments  have  been  made  to  ship  operators 
who  engage  to  conform  to  specified  requirements 
as  to  speed,  size  and  general  build  and  to  hold 
their  vessels  in  readiness  for  government  service 
as  transports,  or  auxiliary  war  vessels  in  time  of 
war. 

4.  Payments  have  been  made  on  contracts  for 
carrying  the  mails  or  government  supplies. 

Here  are  four  different  varieties  of  "artificial 
aid"  to  shipping.   Can  all  these  methods  of  render- 


ing aid  to  shipping  be  rightfully  classified  as  ship 
subsidies?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  two  editors  of 
the  world's  marine  journals  will  agree  upon  a 
standard  definition.  And  if  these  well  informed 
men  cannot  agree  how  can  the  great  multitude 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  ocean  transportation 
be  expected  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  ship 
subsidy  ? 


MANNING  AMERICAN  SHIPS 


The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1932, 
has  just  come  to  hand  without  the  usual  cover 
and  minus  certain  valuable  data  made  available 
in  previous  reports. 

The  report  just  received  gives  the  following  in- 
formation under  the  caption  "Shipping  Commis- 
sioners" : 

During  the  year  515,051  seamen  were  shipped,  re- 
shipped,  and  discharged  as  compared  with  589,901 
the  year  before.  The  average  cost  to  the  Government 
per  man  was  31  cents. 

Collectors  of  customs  acting  at  ports  where  ship- 
ping commissioners'  offices  have  not  been  established 
shipped  and  discharged  during  the  year  20,196  officers 
and  men  as  compared  with  39,772  during  the  previous 
year. 

Of  the  268,427  men  shipped  before  shipping  com- 
missioners, 146,723  were  native  Americans  and  47,096 
were  naturalized  Americans;  193,819  in  all,  or  72.2 
per  cent. 

In  addition  to  these  numbers,  there  are  shipped  in 
foreign  ports  for  the  round  voyage  many  seamen  who 
do  not  appear  before  our  shipping  commissioners. 
These  numbers  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  we  are  kept  in 
the  dark  about  the  number  of  seamen  shipped  by 
American  Consuls  in  foreign  ports.  It  is  known, 
of  course,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
seamen  "signed  on"  in  foreign  ports  are  Asiatics, 
ineligible  to  American  citizenship.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  Merchant  Marine  Statistics,  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  who  signed  American  shipping 
articles  abroad  was  17,052. 

Just  why  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  does 
no  longer  supply  us  with  this  data  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Perhaps  he  has  received  his  orders. 
At  any  rate  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  is 
not  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hoover's  Secretary  of  War 
who  recently  confessed  that  364  Filipinos  were 
employed  on  U.  S.  Army  Transports  and  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  information  available  in 
the  files  of  the  Department  to  indicate  how  many 
of  these  364  Filipinos  were  American  citizens. 

When  our  own  War  Department  is  quite  un- 
concerned about  the  number  of   citizens  carried 
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on  U.  S.  Army  Transports  how  can  we  expect  the 
average  private  ship  operator  to  develop  enthusi- 
asm upon  the  subject? 


THE  BIGGEST  SHIP  AFLOAT 


THEY  GLOATED  TOO  S<  M  >.\ 


Just  before  the  election  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  published  an  article  gloating  over  the  defeat 
of  United  States  Senator  Blaine  and  Governor 
LaFollette  in  the  Republican  primary  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  reactionary  press  generally  hailed  this 
defeat  as  the  death  blow  of  Progressivism  in  that 
state. 

In  the  persons  of  former  Governor  Kohler,  a 
millionaire  manufacturer  of  bath  tubs,  nominated 
for  governor,  and  John  B.  Chappie,  red-baiter, 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator,  the  con- 
servatives had  discovered  not  one.  but  two  Moses, 
to  lead  them  into  the  promised  land.  At  least, 
so  we  were  told ! 

But  in  the  November  election  a  wintry  blast 
cut  down  their  newborn  hopes.  Kohler  got  111.- 
000  less  votes  than  he  received  in  the  primary 
and  was  defeated  by  a  Democrat,  W.  G.  Schmede- 
man,  Mayor  of  Madison,  397,000  to  294,000. 
And  Chappie,  who  dropped  85,000  votes  between 
September  and  November,  lost  to  his  Democratic 
opponent,  F.  Ryan  Duffy,  by  146,000. 

Between  them  the  Progressives  and  Democrats 
will  have  a  large  majority  in  both  houses  of  the 
new  Legislature,  as  well  as  controlling  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

So  the  redemption  of  Wisconsin  from  the 
"heresies"  of  LaFolletteism  has  proved  just 
another  standpatters'  pipe  dream.  The  political 
principles  enunciated  by  the  late  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette were  not  founded  upon  drifting  sands. 
And  his  able  and  courageous  sons  cannot  be 
halted  in  their  splendid  leadership  by  an  occa- 
sional defeat  in  political  battle.  Like  their  illus- 
trious father,  they  will  profit  by  each  temporary 
setback  and  keep  a  steadfast  course  toward  the 
goal. 

At  the  Fifty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  now  in  session  at 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America  is  represented  by  its  President 
and  Secretary — Andrew  Furuseth  and  Victor  A. 
Olander. 


Listen    at   the   keyhole   and    you    will    hear 
news  of  yourself. 


The  launching  of  the  giant  French  liner  Nor- 
tnandie  at  St.  Nazaire  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  French  shipping  and  also  in  the 
North  Atlantic  passenger  trade,  for  the  vessel  in 
question,  now  safely  afloat  and  due  for  comple- 
tion in  1934,  heralds  the  advent  of  the  1,000-ft. 
liner  and  will,  if  her  trials  are  satisfactory,  raise 
the  speed  limit  on  the  Atlantic  to  30  knots. 
The  French  ship  has  not  altogether  been  designed 
and  built  with  the  object  of  giving  to  France  the 
proud  distinction  of  owning  the  largest  and  fast- 
est merchant  vessel  in  the  world.  Those  are  in- 
cidental advantages.  The  NormandU  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  present  trend  of  development  in 
the  trade  for  which  she  is  intended. 

French  shipping  has  been  admittedly  for  many 
years  behind  the  times  in  point  of  view  of  speed 
and  size  of  vessels  as  compared  with  its  competi- 
tors on  the  New  York  route,  and  as  under  the 
terms  of  their  mail  contract  with  the  French 
Government  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique  had  to  build  another  ship,  they  naturally 
took  into  careful  consideration  the  many  factors 
which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  North  Atlantic 
trade.  They  came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  they  must  have  a  vessel  that  would  not  be  out- 
classed by  a  newcomer  in  the  early  stages  of  her 
existence,  and  also  one  that  would  be  as  fast  as, 
if  not  faster  than,  her  existing  rivals.  Extremely 
high  speed  at  sea  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
reason  of  the  fuel  bill,  and  this  outlay  can  only  be 
compensated  by  an  equally  high  earning  power. 
As  it  is  not  practicable,  for  reasons  of  intense 
competition,  to  raise  the  fares,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  increase  the  passenger  capacity  itself ; 
hence  the  size  of  the  NormandU.  To  this  com- 
mercial necessity  must  be  added  a  technical  rea- 
son. As  is  well  known  to  ship  designers,  that, 
power  for  power,  the  longer  a  ship  is  (all  propor- 
tions for  strength  and  resistance  being  main- 
tained), the  greater  her  speed.  Thus,  it  takes  25 
per  cent  less  power  per  ship  ton  for  a  liner  1,000 
ft.  in  length  to  do  28  knots  than  it  does  per  ship 
ton  for  a  vessel  only  750  ft.  long.  The  longer 
ship  can  therefore  attain  the  same  speed  as  the 
shorter  one  without  putting  her  engines  to  the 
same  strain.  Finally,  the  speed  with  which  a  ship 
can  make  the  round  trip  dictates  the  annual  num- 
ber of  runs,  so  that  the  higher  the  speed  the 
greater  the  number  of  voyages  per  annum,  and 
the  quicker  the  building  cost  can  be  written  off. 
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All  these  technical  and  economic  considerations, 
added  to  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
similar  vessel  under  construction,  while  the 
Germans  and  Italians  have  made  determined  bids 
for  Atlantic  supremacy  with  their  Bremen  and 
Europa,  Rex  and  Cont'e  di  Savoia,  respectively, 
have  led  to  the  production  of  the  75,000-ton 
Normandie. 

Monsieur  Marcel  Olivier,  the  president  of  the 
Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  launching  of  the  Normandie,  stated 
that  critics  of  French  shipping  policy  must  realize 
that  a  shipowning  company  had  the  choice  of  only 
two  solutions  to  the  problem — they  must  defend 
themselves  against  competition,  or  disappear.  The 
Normandie,  he  claimed,  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  development  of  naval  construction  during 
the  past  20  years,  and  he  endeavored  to  show 
how  profitable  an  investment  she  should  be.  Traffic 
receipts  on  each  round  voyage  he  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  16  million  francs.  Working  on  the 
basis  of  20  voyages  per  annum,  the  total  annual 
revenue  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
million  francs.  The  expenses  of  each  voyage 
would  be  about  seven  million  francs,  so  that,  pro- 
vided the  economic  crisis  does  not  become  worse, 
the  Normandie  could  be  counted  on  to  cover 
her  expenses  and  depreciation,  and  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  profit.  The  annual  turnover  would  ap- 
proximate 500  million  francs,  and  experience  of 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  that  amount  would  remain  in  France.  If  these 
figures  are  correct — and  no  doubt  M.  Olivier  ob- 
tained them  from  the  most  authoritative  and  re- 
liable source — the  argument  of  the  opponents  of 
the  1,000- ft.  liner,  that  such  a  vessel  can  never 
be  a  paying  proposition,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Normandie 's  main  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows: length  overall,  1,027  ft.;  length  b.p.,  963 
ft. ;  beam  at  main  deck,  117  ft.  9  in. ;  height  from 
keel  to  top  of  chart-room,  128  ft. ;  loaded  draught, 
36  ft.  7  in. ;  gross  register,  75,000  tons ;  dead- 
weight, 12,000  tons ;  cargo  capacity,  123,295  cu. 
ft.,  and  fuel  bunker  capacity  338,980  cu.  ft. 
There  are  eleven  decks,  of  which  five  are  con- 
tinuous. ' 

The  ship  will  be  able  to  accommodate  2,170 
passengers  and  no  efforts  are  being  spared  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  utmost  possible  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Not  one  of  our  shipping  contemporaries,  who 
give  many  pages  of  space  to  describe  the  accom- 


modations and  luxuries  provided  for  passengers, 
mention  the  quarters  provided  for  the  crew. 
Upon  that  feature  of  the  biggest  ship  afloat  we 
will  be  kept  in  the  dark  until  the  Normandie 's  ar- 
rival in  New  York. 


AN  UNANSWERED  QUESTION 


Unrehearsed,  Major-General  Sir  Granville 
Ryrie,  the  Australian  delegate,  made  a  most  strik- 
ing speech  during  the  recent  Disarmament  Con- 
ference at  Geneva. 

Leaving  his  written  speech  for  the  moment, 
Sir  Granville  stood  there,  a  tall,  stooped,  elderly 
figure,  and  spoke,  as  though  to  himself,  of  the 
days  when  he  led  the  Anzac  troops  on  Gallipoli. 

He  talked  to  the  Conference  of  his  "boys."  He 
told  them  how  that  they  were  trying  their  level 
best  to  kill  Turks.  The  Turks  were  trying  their 
level  best  to  kill  them. 

''And,"  he  said,  "most  of  us  did  our  work 
pretty  well." 

Then  he  reminded  them  that  between  Turkey 
and  Australia  there  was  no  animosity,  no  quarrel. 
Why  had  they  been  trying  to  kill  each  other? 

He  stood  there  visibly  wondering  why.  A  man 
who  had  taken  part  in  war,  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  a  man  who  in  old  age 
was  wondering  why  so  many  had  been  killed  who 
had  no  hate  against  each  other. 

It  was  the  simplest  speech  of  the  whole  Con- 
ference, but  it  was  the  most  impressive. 


The  San  Francisco  daily  press  has  been  boost- 
ing an  open  air  charitable  institution  situated  on 
the  waterfront  and  known  as  the  White  Angel 
Jungle.  The  Journal  does  not  object  to  pleas 
of  the  daily  press  for  donations  to  any  deserving 
cause.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  impression 
has  been  created  that  "jobless  sailormen"  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  the  White  Angel's  stew. 
This  is  approximately  95  per  cent  untrue.  Neces- 
sity has  probably  forced  a  few  real  seamen  to  join 
that  bread  line,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  patronize  the  Angel  are  landlubber 
itinerants  including  many  negroes,  Mexicans,  etc. 
All  these  unfortunates  may  be  fully  deserving  of 
a  handout  but  is  certainly  a  grievous  injustice  to 
real  seamen  to  create  the  impression  in  the  news- 
papers that  this  motley  is  composed  of  "honest- 
to-goodness  jobless  sailormen." 
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DRYS   ON  THE  TOBOGGAN 


While  several  industries  await  word  to  proceed 
turning  out  the  products  and  supplies  to  be 
needed  by  the  brewing  industry  upon  modification 
of  the  Volstead  Act,  election  returns  now  com- 
plete show  immediate  gains  independent  of  Con- 
gressional action. 

Nine  states  voted  repeal  of  their  constitutional 
bone  dry  amendments  or  enforcement  acts.  These 
were  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Califor- 
nia, Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado.  Arizona  and 
North  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  this  list  two  states  struck  hard 
at  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Connecticut  car- 
ried by  7  to  1  a  proposal  to  petition  Congress  to 
propose  prohibition  repeal  to  the  states,  while 
Wyoming  went  on  record  for  repeal  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

Although  prohibition  is  as  dead  as  the  pro- 
verbial door  nail,  the  intolerant  "dry"  preachers 
and  the  "reverend"  chiefs  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  are  not  willing  to  concede  defeat.  They 
never  did  believe  in  majority  rule.  It  does  not 
matter  to  them  that  the  people  have  spoken  in  un- 
mistakable language.  The  preachers  still  regard 
themselves  as  political  guardians  and  nurses  of 
the  common  people.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
some  divine  power  has  placed  them  on  earth  to  do 
the  thinking  for  the  people.  The  fact  that  they 
are  stepping  on  very  thin  ice  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated their  heads.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
coming.  Extraordinary  historical  happenings  of 
recent  date  should  make  it  perfectly  clear,  even 
to  a  deaf  mute,  that  this  world  of  ours  has  grown 
too  old  and  too  wise  to  tolerate  the  rule  of  politi- 
cal preachers. 


PICKETING  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  a  decision  reversing  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  seven  negro  youths  convicted 
of  attack  upon  a  white  girl  at  Scottsboro.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  trial  was  attended 
by  such  excitement  as  would  make  a  fair  trial 
impossible.  Few  people  could  have  felt  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  do  anything  except  what 
it  did  do. 

The  communists  made  the  case  their  own.  They 
have  conducted  a  propaganda  in  all  countries — 


or  most  all.  Looking  for  the  main  propaganda 
chance,  they  sought  to  picket  the  Supreme  Court 
and  were  driven  away,  properly. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  some 
things  in  its  record  that  are  not  so  good,  but  in 
this  case  justice  demanded  a  reversal  of  verdict 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  met. 


AIR  TRAVEL   COMPETITION 


Railroads  in  the  United  States  and  nearly 
everywhere  else  have  lost  a  part  of  their  former 
passenger  business  because  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  travel  via  airplanes. 

Is  the  time  approaching  when  the  ocean-carry- 
ing passenger  business  will  begin  to  feel  a  similar 
pinch?  Indications  point  in  that  direction.  At 
any  rate,  the  German  Air  Transportation  Com- 
pany Lufthansa  has  just  chartered  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamship  Westfalen,  5.124  tons 
gross,  built  1906,  for  use  as  a  floating  airport 
and  refueling  station  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 
She  will  be  stationed  midway  between  Bathurst, 
British  Gambia,  or  a  nearby  port  on  the  African 
coast,  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  off 
Brazil,  and  will  be  used  by  airplanes  on  a  regular 
service  to  be  established  soon  between  South 
America  and  Germany.  Stores,  fuel  and  oil,  tools, 
spare  parts,  radio  equipment  and  weather  fore- 
casting apparatus  will  be  kept  on  the  vessel. 


THE  COST  OF  ONE  ACCIDENT 


Jack  Schaub,  whose  story  was  told  in  the 
JOURNAL  some  months  ago,  died  recently.  He 
is  believed  to  have  caused  the  largest  compensa- 
tion payment  for  any  individual  case  in  Cali- 
fornia and  possibly  in  the  country. 

It  cost  the  California  Compensation  Fund  just 
$43,227.40  for  hospital  and  surgical  care  Eof 
Schaub  since  1917,  when  he  was  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Although  doctors  at  the  time  said  he  could  not 
live  six  months,  Schaub  hung  on  for  a  goodly 
span  of  years.  He  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down. 

What  a  siege  of  suffering  and  a  mountain  ol 
money  can  be  spent  as  the  result  of  one  careless 
or  thoughtless  act! 
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SHIPPING  NEWS 


The  new  Italia  liner  Conte  di  Savoia,  sister- 
ship  to  the  Rex,  averaged  29.5  knots  on  her  speed 
trials.  She  makes  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Genoa  to  New  York  the  first  week  of  December. 

A  report  filed  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  shows  a 
net  income  of  $757,505  (after  taxes  and  charges) 
compared  with  $1,328,269  for  the  same  period 
in  1931. 

State  aid  by  maritime  nations  to  world  ship- 
ping is  unavoidable  in  light  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  industry,  Dr.  Philip  Heineken, 
president  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  said  in  an 
address  at  Princeton  University. 

An  average  speed  of  18.98  knots  was  attained 
by  the  new  liner  Colombia,  owned  by  the  Colom- 
bian Steamship  Co.,  on  trials  off  the  Virginia 
Capes.  The  vessel  is  due  to  leave  New  York 
November  24  on  her  initial  voyage  to  Haiti,  Ja- 
maica, Colombia  and  Panama. 

Captain  A.  E.  Bailey,  master  of  the  Furness 
Line's  motorvessel  Pacific  Ranger,  was  lost  over- 
board October  31  when  the  vessel  was  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Panama  Canal,  four  days  out 
of  Cristobal.  The  Pacific  Ranger  was  bound  for 
the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Cantieri  Riuniti  dell'Adriatico,  Monfal- 
cone,  have  launched  the  motor-tanker  Orville 
Harden,  building  for  the  Standard  Shipping  Co., 
New  York.  This  is  the  fourth  vessel  to  be  built 
for  these  owners  by  the  Italian  firm.  She  is  544 
ft.  in  length  bet.  perps.,  71  ft.  moulded  beam  and 
39  ft.  4  in.  depth  to  upper  deck. 

Tugboat  crews  at  New  York  and  the  tug  oper- 
ators have  signed  a  new  wage  scale,  effective 
until  May  1,  1933,  thus  averting  a  strike.  Under 
the  new  scale,  licensed  employees,  including  cap- 
tains, pilots  and  chief  engineers,  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  a  month,  and  unlicensed  employees, 
including  deckhands,  cooks,  etc.,  $5  a  month. 
Also,  the  allowance  of  80  cents  a  day  for  food 
for  the  men  on  the  boats  was  reduced  to  70  cents. 

Twenty-one  cargo  boats  owned  by  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Co.  are  to  be  reconditioned  to 
accommodate  ten  passengers  each,  thus  ending 
the  identity  of  the  company  as  a  purely  cargo  line. 


Cabins  are  to  be  built  amidships  and  additional 
accommodation  will  be  installed  if  bookings  war- 
rant. The  absence  of  social  attractions  ordinarily 
present  on  so-called  "luxury  liners"  is  expected 
to  heighten  the  appeal  of  this  new  passenger 
service  for  manufacturers,  shippers  and  business 
men  who  desire  to  accompany  their  cargoes. 

Hazard  of  sea  travel  at  the  present  time  is 
practically  negligible,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  Supervising  Inspector-General  D.  N. 
Hoover  of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, made  public  this  week.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  last,  Mr.  Hoover's  report  shows, 
passengers  carried  on  vessels  required  by  law  to 
report  on  this  matter  numbered  262,640,219, 
while  the  number  of  passengers  lost  in  the  period 
totalled  fifty-five.  This  means,  it  is  pointed  out, 
that  for  every  passenger  lost  approximately  five 
million  were  carried  in  safety. 

The  9,563-ton  motor  passenger  liner  Achimota, 
built  by  Harland  &  Wolff,  Ltd.,  for  the  African 
Steam  Ship  Co.,  and  completed  in  September, 
1931,  but  never  delivered,  has  been  sold  to  Hud- 
dart,  Parker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Melbourne,  by  Har- 
land &  Wolff.  The  price  is  about  two-thirds  of 
what  the  ship  cost  to  build,  the  transaction  being 
on  a  cash  basis.  Harland  &  Wolff  are  to  carry 
out  certain  alterations  to  enable  the  ship  to  com- 
ply with  the  Australian  Navigation  Acts,  among 
which  is  the  lengthening  of  the  berths  from  6 
feet  to  6  feet  3  inches. 

The  British  Empire  bought  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  this  country's  exports  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  and  sold  us  a  little  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  all  our  imports.  The  figures  are 
given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Britain 
and  Canada  continue  their  see-saw  race  for  the 
position  of  America's  best  customer.  At  present, 
Britain  is  ahead,  taking  $148,000,000  of  American 
goods  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  against  $133,- 
000,000  going  to  Canada.  Both  figures  are  a  big 
drop  from  those  of  last  year.  British  purchases 
from  this  country  falling  35  per  cent  and  Cana- 
dian 43  per  cent. 

The  Cunard  Line  has  announced  that  its  $1,- 
000,000  terminal  at  Pier  54,  Hudson  River,  New 
York,  will  be  ready  early  in  January.  The  steel 
is  all  in  place,  the  concrete  floors  are  laid  and  the 
roof  is  nearly  finished.  The  terminal  at  Four- 
teenth Street  will  replace  the  structure  destroyed 
by  fire  in  May.    The  first  of  the  Cunard  express 
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liners  to  sail  from  new  Pier  54  will  be  the  M a  u re- 
tail ia,  on  January  7.  She  will  be  followed  by  the 
Aquitania  on  January  12.  Many  innovations  are 
being  installed  on  the  pier,  which  will  contain  the 
marine  superintendent's  office,  the  mail  room,  the 
superintendent's,  engineer's  quarters  and  the  ca- 
tering department. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  its  usual 
monthly  analysis  of  the  market  value  of  all  shares 
listed,  shows  that  the  value  of  shipping  stock  on 
Nov.  1,  1932,  measured  up  as  follows:  Shipping 
services  $6,884,399,  giving  that  classification  of 
stock  an  average  value  of  $3.29  per  share.  On 
Oct.  1,  1932,  the  value  of  such  stock  was  $10,- 
630,164,  or  an  average  price  of  $5.09  per  share. 
Ship  operating  and  building  stocks  presented  a 
value  on  Nov.  1,  1932,  $9,213,183,  or  an  average 
of  %2.72>  per  share.  For  the  month  previous  the 
total  value  equalled  $11,075,604,  or  an  average 
of  $3.28  per  share.  The  average  price  of  stocks 
in  the  shipping  industry  is  lower  than  any  of  the 
other  thirty  industries  enumerated. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Bremen  has 
established  a  new  record  of  four  days,  sixteen 
hours  and  forty-three  minutes  for  the  3,090-mile 
run  from  Cherbourg  to  Ambrose  Lightship, 
when  she  reached  New  York  November  10.  This 
record  is  twenty-three  minutes  better  than  the 
time  made  by  the  Europa,  in  March,  1930.  and 
gives  the  Bremen  first  place  for  both  eastward 
and  westward  crossings  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1930,  the  Bremen  made  the  run  from  Am- 
brose Lightship  to  Cherbourg  in  four  days  and 
eighteen  hours,  a  record  which  still  stands.  In 
setting  the  new  record,  the  Bremen  averaged 
27.41   knots  in  heavy  seas. 

Were  it  not  for  the  launch  of  a  Chinese  ferry 
steamer  at  Wallsend  and  the  floating  of  a  few 
small  craft,  ship-building  in  the  U.  K.  would 
have  shown  an  absolute  blank  in  production  in 
the  month  of  October,  reports  Syren  and  Ship- 
ping, London.  In  the  ten  months  ending  October, 
the  output  on  the  Clyde  has  consisted  of  only  20 
vessels  of  43,000  tons,  while  the  Tyne  has  pro- 
duced but  10  vessels  of  25,500  tons.  In  the  past 
three  months  only  some  7,000  tons  of  shipping 
have  been  turned  out  by  these  two  leading  dis- 
tricts—4,000  tons  on  the  Clyde  and  3,000  tons  on 
the  Tyne.  The  combined  output  (under  69,000 
tons)  of  the  two  areas  is  less  than  half  that  of 
the  Clyde  alone  at  this  time  last  year. 


LABOR  NEWS 


American  automobile  factories,  the  Commerce 
Department  reports,  produced  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  1,157,029  cars,  against  2.1 1(>.- 
188  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

These  years  of  prosperity  have  been  hard  on 
advertising  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  An 
investigator  reports  that  whereas  in  June,  1929, 
the  Post  contained  1,024,925  lines  of  advertising, 
the  four  issues  in  June,  1932,  can  muster  but 
129,505. 

When  Columbia  recently  opened  its  new  sta- 
tion, WJSV,  across  the  Potomac  from  Washing- 
to,  D.  C,  it  had  arranged  a  program  of  Marine. 
Army  and  Navy  band  music.  The  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  said  if  these  bands 
played  the  union  would  withdraw  musicians  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  service  bands  were  with- 
drawn and  WJSV  opened  with  professional 
talent. 

One  thing  the  election  clearly  demonstrated — 
that  the  average  citizen  has  as  little  respect  f«  »r 
the  political  acumen  of  his  boss  as  for  his  boasted 
ability  along  industrial  lines.  In  Dearborn — the 
capital  of  the  feudal  state  of  Ford — three  out  of 
four  voters  showed  contempt  for  old  Henry  by 
voting  contrary  to  his  wishes — or  command,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view.  For  one  day,  at 
least,  Ford  employees  were  American  citizens  and 
not  mere  numbers  on  a  payroll. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  employed  Ameri- 
can workers  are  now  $15.35,  or  42  per  cent  be- 
low the  1923  level,  according  to  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board — an  employers'  association.  "And,"  the 
report  points  out,  "since  upon  those  who  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  jobs  falls  a  considerable 
burden  for  the  support  of  those  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose  them,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  decrease  in  the  earning  power 
of  the  workers  is  more  serious  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  things.  The  board  bases  its  report 
on  data  furnished  by  some  1,500  employers. 

During  the  ten  years,  1921-1930,  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  proper,  not  including  Korea,  For- 
mosa and  lesser  dependencies,  increased  by 
8,848,671,  an  average  of  949,467  each  year,  much 
higher  than  for  any  other  first  class  nation  ex- 
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cept  the  United  States,  where  the  increase  was 
due  partly  to  immigration.  Japan's  "natural  in- 
crease" accounts  for  practically  all  her  population 
changes,  because  emigration  and  immigration  are 
negligible.  The  population  of  Japan  proper  at 
the  end  of  1930  was  64,447,724,  and  the  "natural 
increase"  of  1931  would  bring  this  to  65,309,258, 
not  correcting  for  the  small  migration  figures. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  John  J.  Parker  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  "bad 
medicine"  for  many  political  careers,  it  was 
demonstrated  anew  in  the  recent  election.  It  has 
put  the  "Indian  sign"  on  more  members  of  the 
United  States  than  probably  any  other  proposi- 
tion considered  by  that  body.  Ten  solons 
who  voted  to  confirm  Judge  Parker  less  than 
three  years  ago  went  into  the  discard  in  this 
year's  primaries  on  November  8.  This  brings 
the  total  casualties  up  to  25 — or  more  than  half 
of  the  47  Senators  who  did  their  best  to  put  the 
notorious  "yellow  dog"  judge  on  the  bench  of 
the  nation's  highest  court. 

Large  increases  in  the  proportion  of  all  wo- 
men gainfully  employed  and  in  the  proportion  of 
gainfully  employed  married  women  occurred  be- 
tween 1890  and  1930  according  to  information  of 
the  1930  census  of  population  made  public  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  1930  census  disclosed  that 
of  42,837,149  women  15  years  old  or  over,  10,- 
632,227,  or  24.8  per  cent  were  gainfully  occu- 
pied. Forty  years  before,  only  18.9  per  cent 
were  working.  Of  the  married  women,  only  4.6 
per  cent  were  working  in  1890,  while  11.7  per 
cent,  or  3,071,302  were  occupied  at  the  time  of 
the  last  census.  Of  all  working  women,  the  mar- 
ried ones  constituted  28.9  per  cent  in  1930, 
against  13.9  per  cent  four  decades  before. 

There  are  about  30,000  unemployed  and  "un- 
attached" women  in  New  York  City;  that  is, 
women  without  jobs,  homes  or  relatives  in  the 
city.  A  study  recently  completed  shows  that  18 
per  cent  of  them — nearly  one  in  five — are  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  and  mental  disorders  due  to  or 
aggravated  by  worry.  Here  is  one  more  unfore- 
seen but  wholly  natural  result  of  economic  injus- 
tice. These  women  would  be  rejoiced  to  earn 
their  way,  and  the  country  needs  the  services 
which  they  can  render.  But  because,  in  the  days 
of  "prosperity,"  exploiters  took  too  much  of  the 
national  wealth  and  workers  too  little,  the  indus- 
trial machine  has  bogged  down,  and  thousands 


of  women  in  a  single  city  face  insanity  as  well  as 
hunger. 

The  effect  of  restricted  immigration  has  begun 
to  be  reflected  in  census  figures  covering  illiterate 
foreign-born  white  persons  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  report,  November  11,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  entitled  "Age  and  Illiteracy 
of  the  Foreign-Born  White  Population  by  Coun- 
try and  Birth."  Of  the  13,304,084  foreign-born 
white  persons  in  this  country,  1,304,084  were  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  according  to  the  report. 
This  number,  equivalent  to  9.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  white  persons  in  the  United  States, 
was  divided  1.1  per  cent  under  10  years  of  age; 
8.5  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  10  and  24; 
41.8  per  cent  from  25  to  44  years  of  age;  36.1 
per  cent  from  45  to  64  years,  and  12.4  per  cent 
above  64  years  of  age. 

Twenty  State  labor  camps,  housing  3,550  men, 
will  be  established  immediately  for  the  relief  of 
itinerant  jobless  in  California,  State  Forester  M. 
B.  Pratt  announced.  The  men  will  be  recruited 
from  the  larger  cities  and  will  be  used  to  build 
fire  trails  in  return  for  their  board  and  lodging. 
The  State  labor  program  provides  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $400,000  this  winter,  which  will 
care  for  a  maximum  of  approximately  7,000  men. 
Last  year  3,352  jobless  itinerants  were  provided 
with  board  and  lodging  for  their  work  in  twenty- 
eight  forestry  camps  and  two  highway  camps. 
No  wages  were  paid,  but  each  man  was  given  $5 
when  camps  closed.  The  total  cost  was  54.9  cents 
per  man  per  day,  which  included  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence furnished  in  camps  to  about  ninety  forest 
officers  and  a  number  of  visitors. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

(Continued  from  Page  290) 


California,  that  have  adopted  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erndum,  permit  the  people  to  amend  their  constitution 
upon  petition,  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  recent  dissenting  opinion  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Brandeis  in  the  Oklahoma  Ice  case  illustrates 
this  point,  and  deserves  to  become  a  classic  in  the 
economic  and  constitutional  thought  of  the  nation. 
The  state  of  Oklahoma  has  sought  to  prevent  entry 
into  the  ice  business  without  a  license,  in  order  to 
control  overproduction  and  cut-throat  competition. 
The  majority  of  the  court  held  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Justices  Brandeis  and  Stone  dis- 
sented. Significant  passages  from  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis' 
opinion  follows: 

"There  must  be  power  in  the  states  and  the  nation 
to  remold,  through  experimentation,  our  economic 
practices  and  institutions  to  meet  changing  social  and 
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economic  needs.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  framers  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  the  states  which  rati- 
fied it,  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  to  correct 
the  evils  of  technological  unemployment  and  excess 
capacity  which  have  attended  progress  in  the  useful 
arts. 

"To  stay  experimentation  in  things  social  and  eco- 
nomic is  a  grave  responsibility.  Denial  of  the  right 
to  experiment  may  be  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  incidents 
of  the  Federal  system  that  a  single  courageous  state 
may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a  laboratory,  and 
try  novel  social  and  economic  experiments  without 
risk  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  court  has  the 
power  to  prevent  an  experiment.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  we  must  be  ever  on  cur  guard,  lest  we 
erect  our  prejudices  into  legal  principles.  If  we  would 
guide  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  must  let  our  minds 
be  bold." 

Such  are  the  timely  observations  of  that  profound 
and  courageous  thinker — Justice  Brandeis. 

Judges  Influenced  by  Election  Returns 

Fortunately,  the  tendency  of  many  courts  has  been 
to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  new  law  if  a  way 
can  he  found  to  sustain  it.  Although  this  point  is 
disputed,  the  record  clearly  shows  that  judges  are 
influenced  by  public  opinion  and  election  returns.  Even 
judges  with  life  tenure  are  influenced  by  the  ballot  box 
if  popular  demand  for  reforms  is  repeatedly  expressed 
by  substantial  majorities  Hence,  if  there  is  an  ap- 
parent conflict  between  the  constitution  and  the  at- 
tempt of  the  legislators  to  abridge  private  rights,  and 
if  the  court  cannot  support  the  new  law  under  the 
guise  of  taxation,  guardianship,  eminent  domain,  or 
protection  of  person  and  property,  judges  frequently 
find  a  way  to  support  new  laws  under  the  elastic 
justification  of  the  police  power.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  held  that  the  police  power  of  the  state  is  limited 
to  matters  of  health  and  morals.  But  legislatures  and 
Congress  refuse  to  be  limited  in  this  way.  Through 
the  adoption  of  labor  laws,  legislators  regulate  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  where  health  and  morals  are 
not  involved.  So  the  courts  have  variously  interpreted 
the  theory  of  the  police  power  to  determine  how  far 
the  state  legislatures  may  be  permitted  to  go. 

The  courts  have  conceded  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  limiting  the  working  hours  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  the  objection  that  such  laws 
limited  contractual  relations,  also,  that  it  is  class 
legislation.  But  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  laws  limiting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  men  employed  in  private  industry. 

Limiting  Working  Hours  by  Law 

During  the  present  worldwide  economic  depression, 
the  introduction  of  the  shorter  workday  and  the  five- 
day  week  have  found  favor  with  many  former  oppo- 
nents. But  legislation  to  make  the  shorter  workday 
fairly  universal  has  been  held  in  abeyance  because  of 
alleged  constitutional  limitations. 

Long  before  the  organization  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  then  existing  American  labor 
unions  agitated  for  a  universal  eight-hour  day  by  law. 
But  proposals  of  this  character  have  in  the  past  failed 
to  find  general  public  support.  In  fact,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  by  record  votes  as 
late  as  1914  and  1915,  refused  to  approve  resolutions 
favoring  the  enactment  of  a  general  eight-hour  law. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  "the  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  should  be  under- 
taken through  trade-union  activity,  except  insofar  as 
such  regulations  affect  the  employment  of  women 
and  minors,  health  and  morals,  and  employment  by 
Federal,  state  or  municipal  government 

Most  of  the  laws  limiting  the  working  hours  of  men 
are    applicable    to    employees    on    public    works    or    in 


transportation.  In  the  former  case,  the  state  is  merely 
fixing  the  working  conditions  of  its  own  employees;  in 
the  latter,  the  element  of  public  safety  is  involved. 
Where  public  safety  is  not  directly  concerned,  legal 
limitations  of  the  working  hours  is  common  only  for 
the  peculiarly   hazardous  occupation  of  mining. 

However,  the  constant  displacement  of  human  labor 
by  machinery,  mass  production  and  the  breakdown  of 
skill,  has  created  an  employment  problem  oi  such 
magnitude  that  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  is 
daily  gaining  support.  Moreover,  the  recent  favorable 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  an 
Oregon  ten-hour  law  for  general  factory  employment 
indicates  that  universal  legislative  limitation  of  the 
wage-earners'  working  hours  has  begun. 

The  Age-Old  Struggle  for  Progress 

Few  Americans  realize  that  the  never-ending 
flicl  between  human  rights  and  property  is  constantly 

finding  expression  in  the  legislative  field.  The  struggle 
is  not  as  spectacular  as  of  yore,  but  is  a  continuation 
of  an  age-old  striving  and  longing  of  human  beings 
for  equality. 

First,  it  was  the  long  and  bitter  contest  for  equality 
in  religion,  the  recognition  of  man's  right  to  worship 
at  any  altar.  For  many  centuries  men.  women  and 
children  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  sentenced  to 
death  because  they  refused  to  conform  to  certain  re- 
ligious teachings.  That  fight,  in  the  main,  has  been 
won  and  religious  freedom  is  everywhere  assured. 

Next  came  the  struggle  for  political  freedom,  for 
fundamental  political  rights,  for  the  right  to  petition, 
for  universal  suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot,  for  the 
limitation  and  abolition  of  arbitrarj  rule  by  Czar, 
Kaiser  and  King.  Today,  all  over  the  world,  political 
freedom   has   been   virtually   won. 

The  contest  today  is  the  third  phase  of  man's 
struggle  for  equality.  It  is  the  struggle  to  establish 
democracy  in  industry.  Democracy  in  industry  cannot 
exist  without  free  acceptance  and  actual  encourage- 
ment of  the  wage-earner's  right  to  organize.  Frank 
recognition  of  this  fundamental  right  implies  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  workers'  representation  by 
men  of  their  own  choosing  in  negotiatinj 
wages,  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  oi  employment 
Federal  law  and  the  law  of  the  forty-eighl  stati 
cede  these  abstract  rights.  But,  in  this  instance,  law 
does  not  compel.  Highly  organized  industry  is  not 
required  by  law  to  recognize  or  even  tolerate  organi- 
zation among  the  workers. 

In  a  word,  the  trade  union  movement  believes  in 
collective  bargaining.  It  believes  in  the  processes  of 
conference  and  collective  action  between  employer 
and  employee  for  the  adjustment  of  all  problems  in 
industrial  relations.  It  believes  in  the  collective  bar- 
gain as  the  expression  of  the  joint  agreement.  Its 
faith  in  collective  bargaining  is  thus  the  truest  appli- 
cation of  democracy  in  industry.  If  collective  bargain- 
ing fails  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  employer 
to  cooperate,  then  legislation  may  become  nec< 
But  legislation  to  curb  the  production  and  acquisition 
of  individual  wealth  is  a  roundabout  way  to  establish 
democracy  in  industry.  In  a  republic  such  as  ours,  in 
any  enlightened  self-governing  commonwealth,  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  resort  to  law  for  the 
establishment  of  equitable  industrial  relations.  Labor 
legislation  is  the  record  in  law  of  the  advance  of  the 
movement  of  labor.  It  grows  more  important  as  our 
economic  life  becomes  more  complex. — Radio  address 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Radio  in  Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America,  and  the  University  o\  Chicago 
Press,  presented  over  the  Columbia  Broadcastin 
tern  by  Paul  Scharrenberg,  in  Chicago,  Illinoi 
vember  6,  1932. 
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Professional  Cards 


Attorney  for  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  since  its  organization 

H.  W.  Hutton 

531   Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  DOuglas  315 


Albert  Michelson 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Attorney  for 

Marine     Firemen     and     Watertenders' 
Union  of  Pacific 
Marine  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Engi- 
neers' Association  No.   49 
611    Russ   Bldg.  Tel.  SUtter   3866 

San  Francisco,  California 


ANDERSON  8c  LAMB 

Attorney s-at-Law 

1226  Engineers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Personal  Injury  Attorneys  for  Seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


CARL  DETHLEFSEN 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Suite  845,  Mills  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 

Phone  SUtter  3363 


Established  1917  by  U.  S.  S.  B. 

School  of  Navigation 

AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY 

Lew  A.   Spalding,   Principal 
FERRY  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


JENSEN  8c  NELSEN 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Sayer's  Oil  Skin  Clothing 
Uniforms,  Caps,  Hats,  Shoes 


110  EAST  STREET 
GArfield  9633 


NEAR  MISSION 
San  Francisco 


DENTIST 


Plates  and 
Bridgework 

DR.  G.  S.  FORD 

702  Market  Street 

At  Market-Geary-Kearny  Sts. 

Phone  EX  brook  0329 

Daily  Office  hours,  8:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Sunday  hours,  9  a.m.  till  noon 

"One    Patient    Tells    Another" 


A  Lesson  in  Bookkeeping 

Unable  to  write,  a  storekeeper 
down  in  the  Ozark  country  keeps 
his  accounts  by  drawing  pictures  of 
the  "charged"  items.  One  day  a 
customer  came  in  to  "settle  up." 
The  queer-looking  account  book  was 
brought  out.  Coming  to  a  picture 
that  didn't  resemble  any  article  in 
particular,  the  perplexed  merchant 
scratched  his  head  and  employed  his 
"thinker." 

"Now  I  remember,  it's  a  hoop  of 
cheese." 

"But,"  objected  the  customer,  "I 
never  bought  that  much  cheese  in 
my  life.""  After  considerable  thought 
the  customer  remembered  that  he 
had  bought  a  grindstone. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  relieved  mer- 
chant. "And  I  just  forgot  to  make 
the  hole  in  the  center  for  the 
handle." 


At  the  Local  Boarding  House 
"Why  does  your  daughter  sing  in 

the  dining  room?"" 

"It's    the    only    way    to    get    the 

guests  to  leave  the  table. — Pathfinder. 


He  had  been  to  a  stag  dinner,  and 
his  wife  wanted  to  hear  all  about  it 
when  he  grot  home. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "one  rather  odd 
thing  occurred.  Jim  Blankton  got 
up  and  left  the  table  because  some 
fellow  told  a  story  he  didn't  approve 
of." 

"How  noble  of  Mr.  Blankton," 
exclaimed  his  wife,  "and — what  was 
the  story,  John?" — Lillian. 


M.  BROWN  &  SONS 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Exclusive  Agents  Florsheim  Shoes  and  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Clothing  and  the  Best  in  Oil  Clothing  and  Boots 

See  Them  at  M.  Brown  &  Sons 

109   SIXTH  STREET,   SAN   PEDRO 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
K.  K.  Tvete  &  Sons 

Established   1890 

MEN'S    CLOTHING,    SHOES,    HATS, 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 

1300-1302  First  Ave.,  cor.  University 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Westerman's 

UNION  LABEL 

Clothier,   Furnisher   8C    Hatter 

Alaska  Outfitter 

TWO  BTG  STORES 

Store  No.   1 — Cor.  Main  and   First 

Store    No.    2 — Westlake    and    Pine 

SEATTLE 


Bonney- Watson  Co. 

Funeral  Directors 

Crematory  and  Columbarium 

1702  Broadway  Seattle 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Will  anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  Carl  Muraglia,  who  was 
injured  while  employed  on  board  the 
steamship  President  Hayes  in  April, 
1929,  communicate  with  this  office  at 
once  as  the  case  is  expected  to  be 
reached  for  trial  soon,  or  get  in 
touch  with  Muraglia  to  write  to  At- 
torney Lucien  V.  Axtell,  15  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Will  any  witnesses  who  know 
about  the  accident  to  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy on  the  steamship  Sabotawan 
in  September,  1924,  please  call  or 
communicate  with  the  undersigned 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  accident 
happened  Pier  3,  Army  Base,  Brook- 
lyn. Lucien  V.  Axtell,  Attorney,  15 
Moore  Street,  New  York  City. 


Reformer  (to  prostrated  man)  — 
And  so  this  is  the  work  of  rum, 
is  it? 

Prostrated  Man — No,  sir;  this  is 
the  work  of  a  banana  skin,  sir. — 
Nevi  Bedford  Standard. 


Passing  the  Buck 

She  (pensively) — Three  months 
ago  I  was  wild  about  Jack.  Now  I 
don't  fancy  him  at  all.  Strange  how 
changeable  men  are. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


With  the  Others 


Husband — That  new  maid  who 
came  this  morning  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  go. 

Wife — Plenty  of  go?  Why,  she's 
gone! — Children's  Magazine. 


For  All  Time 

"How  did  you  cure  your  wife  of 
her  antique  craze?" 

"Oh,  I  just  gave  her  a  1907  model 
car  for  her  anniversary." — Pearson's. 
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Taylor's  Nautical  Academy 

FOR   NAVIGATORS  AND  MARINE   ENGINEERS 
Established   1888 

Consular     Bldg.,     Corner     Washington 
and    Battery    Sts.,    opp.    New    Custom 

House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
THIS  OLD  AND  NOTEWORTHY 
SCHOOL  is  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  CAPT.  HENRY 
TAYLOR,  and  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  to  illustrate  and  teach 
any  branch  of  Navigation. 

The  class  of  teachers  of  Navigation 
in  the  past  have  been  those  having 
simply  a  knowledge  of  Navigation  and 
Navigation  only.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  American  seamen 
demand  a  man  as  a  teacher  with 
higher  attainments  than  one  who  has 
only  the  limited  ability  of  a  seaman. 
The  Principal  of  this  School,  keeping 
this  always  in  view,  studied  several 
years  the  Maritime  Law,  and  is  now, 
in  addition  to  being  a  thorough  teacher  of  Navigation  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  a  regularly  admitted  Member  of  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  standard  of  education  required  of  a  pupil  entering  the 
School,  for  no  matter  how  ignorant  the  seaman  may  be,  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  common  education,  Captain  Henry  Taylor  will  teach  and 
raise  him  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  to  the  height  of  the  average 
well  informed  man,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time. 


Phone   GARFIELD    2076 

DR.  EDMOND  J.  BARRETT 

DENTIST 

Rooms  2429-30,  450  Sutter   Building 

Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 

by  Appointment 


Seamen's  Furnishing  Goods 

OTTO  PAHL 

Shoes,    Oilskins,     Seaboots     and     Underwear 
Suits    cleaned    and    pressed    while    you    wait 

140  BMBARCADBRO 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


98  EMBARCADERO 
DAvenport  0594 


202  THIRD  ST. 
KEarny  5241 


O.  B.  OLSEN'S 
RESTAURANT 

Scandinavian  and  American  Cooking 

QUICK  SERVICB 
San  Francisco  California 


Union-made  Work  Clothes  and  Shoes 

Uniform  Caps,  Oilskins  and 

Seaboots,  Belfast  Cord 

and  Buckles 


SAM'S 


Shore  and  Offshore  Outfitting  Store 
Formerly  with  Geo.  A.  Price 

4  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone    GArfield    6784 


She  had  just  paid  the  last  install- 
ment on  the  baby  carriage. 

"And  how  is  the  baby  getting 
along?"  asked  the  salesman. 

"Just  fine,"  says  she.  "He's  get- 
ting married  next  week." — Gray. 


-BOSS- 
UNION  TAILOR 

"#45.00  Specials" 


1034  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Try  It 

"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder,"  murmured  the  sentimental 
youth. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  remarked  the 
matter-of-fact  girl.  "Did  you  ever 
try  presents?" — Burn  Humor  (Ma- 
drid). 


Far-Reaching  Wall  Street 

In  Basutoland  the  natives  often 
sit  for  hours  on  end  with  their  heads 
clasped  between  their  hands. 

Surely  they,  too,  haven't  their 
money  invested  in  fixed-value  se- 
curities?— Dublin  Opinion. 


Not  So  Speedy 
"Is  Hillside  a  live  place?" 
"Live?     Well,  judge  for  yourself 

— it's    just    beginning    to    take    up 

Tom  Thumb  golf!" 


No  Bait 

"I  see  where  lots  of  firms  are  cut- 
ting down  their  advertising." 

"Yeah,  doing  it  in  times  like  these 
is  on  a  par  with  taking  the  worm 
off  the  hook  and  fishing  with  a 
safety   pin!" — Pathfinder. 
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A  Great  Store 

Built  Upon 

Successful 

Service  to 

Millions 


HALE  BROS. 

INC. 

Market  at  Fifth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTER  8000 


THE 

James  H.  Barry  Co. 

The  Star  Press 

Printing 


1122-1124   MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  print  "The  Semmen't  Journal' 


KODAKS 

Exchanged    f   Bought 
Sold 

Developing  and  Printing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

88  Third  Street,  at  Mission 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA 


